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"/  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  urgent  necessity  of  doing  everything  possible  to  bring  about 
a  still  further  increase  in  the  production  of  all  commodities/ — Secretary  Houston's  Report. 
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DeliciouM  Strawberries 
from  June  to  November 
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KELLOGG'S 

EVERBEARING    STRAWBERRIES 

Give  Bigger  and  Quicker  Profits  Than  An]rthing  Else  That  Grows 

KELLOGG'S  EVERBEARERS  set  this  spring  will  produce  loads 
of  big  delicious  berries  this  year  all  through  August,  September  and 
October,  and  next  year  they  will  fruit  heavily  from  June  to  November.    Frost  does  not 
affect  their  blossoms  or  fruit.    Fall  strawberries  always  are  in  great  demand  at  prices  ranging 
from  36c  to  50c  per  quart. 

We  want  to  send  you  our  handsome  new  64-page  book  "GREAT  CROPS  OF 
STRAWBERRIES  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM."  This  big  book  has  been  written  by  a 
man  who  has  made  strawberries  his  life  study.  It  tells  how  KELLOGG  PLANTS  grown  the 
"KELLOGG  WAY"  will  make  more  money  for  you  per  acre  than  anything  else  you  can  grow. 
It  also  gives  the  experience  of  many  growers  who  make  at  the  rate  of 

$1,000  per  Acre  the  Same  Season  Plants  are  Set 

K  Read  What  Thete  Crowerg  Say  > 

W.  R.  Randall  of  Illinois  made  at  the  rate  of  $1900  per  acre.  R.  A.  Cable  of  Colorado  made  at  the  rate  of  $840 
per  acre.  O.  J.  Orsborne  of  Utah  made  $33.70  from  only  50  Kellogg  Everbearers  besides  supplying  his  family  with 
fserries.  Elijah  Straight  of  New  Brunswick.  Canada,  picked  an  average  of  three  quarts  per  plant. 
We  could  fill  this  entire  pai^e  with  similar  reports.  You  can  make  these  same  big  and  quick  profiU.  We  will  help 
you.  Our  big.  free  book  pictures  and  describes  these  wonderful  Everbearers  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.  It  also 
pictures  and  describra  Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens. 


W.  L.  FORBES 

"I  have  grown  Kel- 
logg Strawberries  ex- 
clusively for  the  past 
15  years  and  seldom 
make  less  than  $1200 
per  acre.  Last  year  I 
made  $!800  per  acre 
from  Kellogff  Ever- 
bearers. K  elTo  g  c '  8 
sVawberry  book  has 
been  worth  its  weight 


in  gold  to  me. 

w.lu- 


Forbes,  Vermont 


MRS.  DORA  SNOW 

•'From  my  small  Kel- 
logg Strawberry  Gar- 
den I  sold  $130.00 
worth  of  berries  be- 
sides all  I  could  use  at 
borne.    Manjr  of  the  plants 

Eoduced  two  quarts  of 
rrics  each.  I  sold  mj 
BverbeaHnfiT  Strawberries 
at  30  cents  (>er  quart.  Some 
of  the  beiTiCB  were  almost 
■alarfpe  as  peaches." 

Mxt.  Dora  Snow. 
Ntbraska 


Kellogg  Strawberry  Gardens 

Stop  paying  high  prices  for  common  strawberries.    Let  a  Kellogg 

Strawberry  Garden  supply  your  entire  family  with  big,  sweet,  delicious  beirics  the  year 
'round  without  cost  and  give  you  a  big  cash  profit  besides.  Grow  them  right  in  your 
own  garden  or  back  yard  and  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  You  simply  can't  afrord 
to  be  without  a  Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden  this  year.  Write  for  our  big,  free  book 
to-day.  It  tells  how  you  can  pick  berries  fresh  from  the  vines  from  June 
to  November  and  gives  30  recipes  for  preparing  strawberry  dainties  for  both 
summer  and  winter. 


A  Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden 


Send  To-day  For  Our  Big,  New  Straw- 
berry Book— If  8  Free 

It  explains  in  detail  the  Kellogg  Way  of 

growing  and  selling  strawberries,  how  to  Rrow  iwo 
big  crops  of  berries  each  year,  how  to  make  one  ncr<' 
do  the  work  of  two,  and  how  KcUogg's  Free  St  rvit  e 
will  help  you  grow  bigger  crops  of  better  borncs 
and  make  bigger  profits.     In  fact,  it  give.->  just 
the  information  needed.     It  also  offers  big  cash 
prizes  to  the  boys  and  girls  and  tells  the  women 
folks  how  to  earn  their  own  spending  money 
and  how  to  save  on  their  grocery  bills.    Beau- 
tifully illustrated  with    actual  photographs 
64  pages  of  plain  practical  strawberry  infor- 
mation  and   money  making  facts,     worth 
its    weight    in    gold — costs    you    nothing, 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will 
bring  this  book  by  return  mail.     Write  for 
it  to-day. 


R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  690  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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THE  JOYS  OF  GARDENING 
Better  and  Bigger  Crops 

To  get  out  on  a  crisp  Spring  morning  and  feel  the  mellow  soil  crumble  beneath 
the  plow-shares  of  a  wheel  hoe,  to  drill  the  seed,,  cultivate  the  plants,  all  this 
in  an  upright  position,  brings  joy  to  the  body  ill  need  of  exercise.  Besides,  it 
carries  with  it  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  work  is  done  better,  quicker 
and  ever  so  much  easier  than  it  could  be  done  in  any  other  way — done  as  the 
market  gardener  does  iL 

JMASE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

have  been  made  by  us  for  many  years.  We  have  watched  their  use  in 
thousands  of  gardens.  To  this  day,  we  don't  know  which,  to  the  home 
gardener,  is  the  more  alluring — the  fact  that  they  help  produce  larger  crops 
with  less  labor  or  that  it  is  such  a  downright  joy  to  push  them! 

And  then,  this  year  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  patriot- 
ically supplying  at  least  your  own  table  as  your  G)untry  asks. 

Ingenuity  can  extend  almost  indefinitely  the  usefulness  of  IRON  AGE  Tools. 
The  complete  set  that  comes  with  many  of  the  combination  models  can  be 
made  to  perform  every  duty  for  which  the  garden  calls.  There  are  plows, 
weeders,  cultivator  teeth,  rakes,  pulverizing  discs,  etc.,  designed  by  men  who 
got  tired  of  doing  the  work  the  old  fashioned  way.  The  different  attach- 
ments are  changed  in  a  jiffy.  Because  IRON  AGE  Tools  are  built  along 
correct  lines  they  are  the  easiest  to  handle  and  give  lasting  service.  Women 
and  children  enjoy  raising  flowers  and  vegetables  with  them,  and  they  are 
really  the  safest  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced. 

IRON  AGE  No.  306  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder.  Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoe  is 

the  'Ki^omplete  Gardener."     It  is  a  mechanical  "handy  man"  that  prepares  the  soil, 

plants  the  seed,  covers  it,  firms  the  soil,  and  marks 

the  next  row.  An  easy  change  of  tools  and  it  is  ready  to  do  the  cultivating  and  weeding  necessary 
for  the  best  mwing  conditions.  It  does  all  this  correctly,  making  up  (or  the  practice  which  die  user 
may  lack.  Many  other  models  from  $4.50  up  differ  diiefly  in  the  variety  of  their  attachments. 
Nearly  all  are  standardized  so  that  attachments  may  be  bought  as  desirol. 

A  HELPFUL  BOOKLET 

"Modem  Gardening"  designed  to  acquaint  garden  hobbyists  with  what  they  can 
really  do  with  the  various  types  of  IRON  AGE  Tools  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
It  explains  their  construction  in  detail,  shows  the  best  ways  of  accomplishing  the 
different  kinds  of  work,  and  how  one  may  do  more  work  than  ten  men  working 
with  old  fashioned  tools  and  do  it  easier. 


CULTIVATING  CLOSE  TO  YOUNG  PLANTS 


Write  for  it  to-day— FREE 

BATEMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


\A 


MAKING  A  DUST  MULCH 


GRENLOCH 


Box  350  C 
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Write  for  This 
Free  Guide 
to  Profitable 
Fruit  Growing 

That's  what  our  New  Cata- 
logue mey  really  be  considered. 
Through  words  and  pictures 
it  attempts  to  Impress  upon 
the  patriotix:  gardener  the 
%it2l  needs  of  growing  more 
fruit  and  still  more  fruit. 
Over  half  a  century's  ex- 
perience in  producing  fruit 
trees,  a  lifetime's  exper- 
ience in  studying  the  rela- 
tive merit  of  different  va- 
rieties for  the  home  garden 
or  orchard,  come  to  your 
assistance  through  this  book.  Let  it  help  you  decide  what  to  grow  in  the  Fruit  garden. 
While  it  will  prove  an  equally  useful  adviser  on  proWemsof  ornamental  plantings,  its 
principal  mission,  for  the  present,  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  growing  more 

Fruit  as  a  Food  for  the  Nation 

"Eat  fruit  and  save  sugar.  Fat  nutf  and 
•ave  meat"  ii  the  editorial  advice  in 
January  Garden  Magazine.  If,  in  addi- 
tion, you  grow  your  own  fruit,  you  are 
serving  the  country  in  doubly  patriotic 
fashion.  To  grow  one's  own  fruit,  the 
garden  need  not  be  large.  Our  catalogue 
offers  Dwarf  Fruit  'rrces  of  all  kinds 
which  yield  remarkable  crops  in  small 
space.  Then,  there  are  bush  fruits  and 
berry  plants  for  growing  in  beds 
and  along  borders.  By  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement, a  fairly  representative  collec- 
tion of  nuts,  apples^  pors,  plums, 
peaches,  and  cnerries  may  be  grown  in  a 
small  garden.  With  each  collection  of- 
fered below,  tvf  supply  a  blue  print  giv- 
ing explicit  directions  where  to  place  and 
how  to  plant  the  different  trees. 

Nut  Trees  as  a  National  Asset 

"What  finer  monument  to  man's  wisdom  than 
stately  nut  bearing  trees  I"  Fasity  grown,  hardy 
and  enduring  nut  trees  yield  regularly  increas- 
ing quantities  of  valuable  food.  Our  special 
■trains  of  English  Walnut,  Black  and  White 
(Butternut)  Walnuts,  Filberts,  defy  zero  clim- 
ates. We  grow  every  worth-while  variety  of 
Nut  Trees,  so  long  as  it  has  stocKi  the  very  ex- 
acting tests  to  which  we  subject  everything  in 
our  nursery.  But  this  rigorous  selection  re- 
lieves the  planter  of  all  anxiety.  Glen  Bros. 
Hardy  Nut  Trees  come  to  vou  tnu-to-name^ 
healthy ^  and  in  vigorous  shape  for  perfect 
results. 

These  CoUectionsTypify  Glen  Brothers'  Service 

Twa  Opportunities  for  Making  a  Profitable  Investment 


No.  1  Nut  Collection  $5 

For  $5.00  we  wrill  sand  you  one  each 
of  the  following  Nut  Trees: 

If  bought  Mingly  would  coat  $8*00 

Hard  Shell  Almond.  Hardy  and 
easily  grown;  tree  very  showy  when  in 
bloom;  nuts  large,  plump  and  sweet. 

Black  Walnut.  Nuts  rich  in  (bod 
▼alue,  and  with  increasing  age  the  wood 
adds  a  compound-interest  value  to  the 
tree. 

Butternut.  Trees  begin  to  bear  their 
rich,  sweet,  delicatfly  flavored  nuts  when 
▼cry  young,  and  the  demand  for  these  nuts 
is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

Enffliah  Walnut.  Its  nuts  are  of 
greater  food  value  than  meat,  wheat  Hour, 
or  potatoes;  and  the  beautiful  Circassian 
Walnut  furniture  is  made  from  the  wood 
of  this  tree. 

American  Filbert.  Tree  ranks  high 
in  ornamental  value  and  bears  large  crops 
of  sweet  flavored  nuts. 

Enclish  Filbert.  Nuts  of  the  Fng- 
lish  variety  are  large,  oblong;  kernel  plump 
and  of  rich  flavor;  excellent  keeper. 


No.  2  Fruit  Collection  $5 

For   $5.00  we  will  send  you  Fifteen 

fine  Fruit  Trees,  as  follows: 

//  bought  aingiy  would  comt  $7*25 

3     Apples.     Yellow     Transparent. 

Pale  Yellow;  crisp,  acid;  good.  Summer. 
Mcintosh.  Deep  Red;  juicy;  Hch,  and 
pleasant.  Autumn.  Baldwin.  Large;  deep 
red;  crisp  and  juicy;  very  productive- Winter. 

3  Peaches.  Fitsferald.  Large;  golden 
yellow;  tender  and  sweet.  Early.  Elberta. 
Orange-yellow;  mildly  sweet  or  sub-acid. 
Medium.  Late  Crawford.  Greenish-yel- 
low; firm,  juicy,  richly  flavored.     Late. 

3  Pears.  Bartlett.  Yellow,  red  blush, 
buttery,  juicy.  Summer.  Seckel.  Prob- 
ably the  richest  flavored  Pear  known;  juicy. 
Autumn.  Lincoln.  One  of  the  b«st-keep- 
ing  winter  Pears. 

2  Plums.  Abundance.  Bright 
Cherry-red,  with  very  juicy  flesh.  Brad* 
shaw.  Dark  violet- red;  juicy  and  pleas- 
antly sub-acid. 

2  Cherries.  Tartarian.  Larrge;  black; 
sweet  and  tender;  popular  variety.  Mont- 
morency.    Clear    red;  juicy,  rich  acid. 

2  Quinces.  Orange.  Golden  yel- 
low; flesh  tender,  flavor  good.  Rea. 
Larger  than  the  Orange;  of  excellent  qual- 
ity; strong  grower. 


GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 


Glenwood  NurseiT*     Established  1 866 
1 OOO  Main  Street,  Rochester,  New  York 


III  Is   Comfort  and   Contentment 
a  Luxury? 

No,  certainly  not !  Just  as  food  is  essential  to  physical  comfort,  so  are 
flowers  and  plants  necessary  to  spiritual  contentment.  More  than  ever 
before  do  we  need  the  soothing  companionship  of  plant  life. 

800  Acres  of   Plants,   Shrubs,   and  Trees  that  will 
spread  Cheer,  Happiness,  and  Peace 


No  matter  what  your  jweference,  we  can 
serve  you  with  just  the  plants  you  want. 
Behind  us  stand  the  comoincd  resources  of 
two  of  the  oldest,  largest  and  best  nurseries 
in  the  country. 


For  the  food  garden,  we  grow  a  complete 
assortment  of  fruits  best  suited  to  eastern 
conditions.  Only  sorts  of  proven  depend- 
ability are  offered,  in  different  sizes,  at 
moderate  prices. 


FREE: — Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Evergreens 

Let  our  catalogue  introduce  you  to  the  choicest  stocks  of  hardy,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  fruit  trees  and  berry  plants  grown.  Those  fond  of  Evergreens  will  enjoy  our  special 
leatiet.    Write  for  free  copies  of  Iwth  TO-DAY, 

American  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.  singer  Bidg.  New  York  City 


f^y 


T^J^. 


Grow  Your  Own  Fruit 

At  a  slight  initial  cost,  with  a  minimum  of  atten- 
tion, and  with  practically  no  running  expenses,  your 
home-plot  can  easily  supply  you  with  delicious, 
perfect  fruit  in  season.  Pears,  Peaches,  Quinces, 
Apples,  Grapes,  Berries,  in  fact,  all 

KELLY  BROS. 

fruits  will  thrive  and  bear  rapidly  and  bountifully. 
The  strongest  kind  of  a  guarantee  is  your  protection 
against  inferior  stock.  Our  nursery,  established  in 
i88o,  is  famous  for  hardy  fruit  trees,  as  well  as 
choice  collections  of  ornamentals.  Our  prices  per- 
mit a  considerable  money-saving. 

Send  for  free  igi8  Catalogue 

Kelly  Bros.  Wholesale  Nurseries 

41  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


.TV 
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Plant  Evergreens 

for  Year-round  Beauty 

j^^  A  GLEAM  of  living  green  brightens 
^^  xx  the  winter  landscape.  And  stately 
"•"/    evergreens  contrast  st  rongly  with  deciduous 

trees  in  summer.    We  offer  you  more  than 

60  kinds,  including: 

White  Pines:  U  ft.  to  15  ft.  high.  A  noble 
native  tree  that  thrives  on  almost  any  soil. 
It  grows  rapidly — 2\  to  3  ft.  a  year. 

Douglas  Spruce:  An  evergreen  of  en- 
chanting beauty.  Steel  bluish-green  foli- 
age and  graceful  branches.  The  tree  is 
very  hardy.  It  is  valuable  for  lawns,  for 
massing  and  for  avenues. 

We  have  Evergreens  for  every  landscape 
purpose.  All  are  strong-rooted  due  to 
frequent  transplanting.  All  our  trees  are 
dug  with  great  care  and  packed  while  still 
fresh  from  the  ground — no  storing. 

Irish  Roses:  In  spite  of  submarines,  we 
have  succeeded  in  importing  a  large  ship- 
ment of  genuine  Irish  Roses — the  famous 
Dickson  strain.  Planted  early,  they  will 
bloom  this  very  summer.  Our  Catalogue 
lists  nearly  200  varieties— all  hardy. 

Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  our  illustrated  1918 
Catalog  and  mid-summer  and  autumn  announcements.  Write  to-day. 

ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 

S.  G.  HARRIS  Box  A  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


DOUGLAS  SPRUCE 


Yes>  flowers  bring  peace  of  mind  to  the  war  worker.  Keep  sunny 
and  sweet,  in  spite  of  the  stress  and  strain,  by  growing  "The 
Queen  of  Flowers."  She  will  respond  heartily  to  your  care;  her 
fragrance  and  marvelous  color  harmonies  will  appeal  to  your  sense 
of  beauty,  and  impress  you  daily  with  the  wonder  of  Nature's 
works. 

Start  now  to  plan  your  summer  rose  attractions.  And  let  C.  &  J. 
guaranteed-to-bloom  Roses  help  you  out,  with  their  widely-varied 
forms  and  colorings,  with  sorts  adaptable  to  any  climate.  And 
especially  consider  the 

New  Chinese  **Hugonis"  Rose 

■ — the  Hrst  rose  to  bloom  in  the  spring.  Absolutely  unique  as  regards  appearance 
and  habit  of  growth.  The  color  is  intense  canary  yellow,  very  bright  and  attrac- 
tive. It  IS  really  exceptional  for  iis  abundance  of  bloom,  and  dainty  foliage 
The  young  shoots  are  a  rich  crimson  in  color — an  added 
beauty  not  seen  in  many  varieties.  Hardy  as 
a  daisv — suitable  for  lawn  or  planting  among 
shrubbery.  Own-root  pot-plants:  2  yr.  size, 
$1 .50  each,  postpaid.  Larger  2-yr. 
plants,  by  express  J52.00;  3-yr.,  by 
express  $5.00.  Our  supply  of  this 
new  beauty  is  limited.  Order  your 
plants  at  once. 

1918  FLORAL'  GUIDE 
FREE   TO    YOU 

An  Interesting  and  valuable  84-paKe  book 
that  will  show  you  many  new  possibilities 
in  rose-culture.  Itlistsnearly  4ioof  the 
"  Best  Roses  for  America  " — beautifully 
illustrated  in  colors.  Keinembcr  all  C.  & 
J .  Roses  are  guaranteed  to  bloom. 
For  1 O^,  we  send  you  our  instructively 
illuvtrated  32-paKe  booklet,  "  How  to 
Grow  Roses,"  acfJ  return  check  good  on 
your  first  }x  order  and  our  84-page  Flonl 
Guide.    Send  to^iay. 

rONARD  JL    WEST    GROVE, 

^&  Jones  Co.  ^       ^^  Box  24  PA. 

Robert  Pyle,  Pres.  A.  WinUer,  Fice-Pres, 

Rose  SfeciaHsts—BacJked  iy  jo  years'   ex^ri€nff 


Home 
Gardeners 


Should  Order  These 
Special  Strains  Now 

While  we  are  prepared  for  one  of  the  greatest  spring 
rushes  in  the  62  years  of  our  business  history,  the 
"think-ahead"  gardener  will  not  permit  himself  to 
get  caught  in  it.  The  particular  varieties  which  you 
consider  especially  adapted  to  your  conditions  and 
your  needs  may  be  exhausted,  if  you  delay.  Then, 
too,  orders  must  be  filled  in  rotation — that's  the 
only  fair  way — and  late  orders  must  await  their 
turns,  with  perhaps  thousands  ahead.     '  ^ 

12  Leaders  That  Really  Lead 


Bean^  Watfen.  Perfectly  stringless,  flat, 
grccn-podded  sort  of  great  rust  resistance. 
Very  prolific     Pki.  I5c. 

Bean,  Bountiful  Extremely  early.  Tre- 
mendous cropper,  and  the  finest  flat  green 
podded  ever  introduced.  Entirely  string- 
less.    Pkt.  15c. 

Bed,  Gregory* »  Impr.  Crogbu's  Egyptian. 
The  most  thorougnln«d  early  beet,  with 
handsome  roots  of  best  flavored  fledi. 
Pkt.  lOe. 

Cabbage^  Copenhagen  Market.  The  largest 
of  the  early  round-headed  sorts.  Of  truly 
remarkable  quality  and  a  sure  header. 
Pkt.  lOe. 

LeUueej  Gregory's  B.  S.  TennUball.  A 
firmly  folding  butterhead  variety  that  is 
very  slow  to  run  to  seed.    Pkt.  10c.  • 

Onion,  Gregory*a  Improved  VeUow  Olobe- 
A  heavy  cropper  of  great  dependability. 
Unsurpassed  for  winter  storage.    PlU^Oe. 


Carrot,  Danvera.  Has  produced  forty  tons 
per  acre.    Pkt.  10c. 

Parsnips  AhhotC»  Improved  Hollow 
Crowned.  Lonff  roots  with  smooth  clear 
skin.    Does  well  in  all  soils.    Pkl.  JOc. 

Feasy  Oregory*B  Early  Ezcd^ior.  An 
exceptionally  heavy  cropper  among 
dwarf,  sweet,  wrinkled  sorts.  PkU  15c; 
i  lb.  tie. 

Peas,  Gregory**  Early  Mom,  The  ear- 
liest of  the  large  podded  early  wrinkled 
sorts,  prolific  and  very  sweet.    PkL  16c, 

Radish,  SearUt  Globe.  One  of  the  earliest 
round  radishes.  Grows  to  good  size 
without  becoming  pithy  or  losing  quality. 
PkL  10c. 

Squaeht  Gregorp*t  Delicious.  Unsur- 
passed in  firmness  of  flesh,  dryness,  sweet- 
ness and  exceedingly  rich  flavor.   PkL  lOe, 


Delivered  Postpaid 


Order  Direct  from  this  Advertisement 
Order  any  or  all  of  the  above  listed  seeds,  referring  to  this  special  offer. 

As  a  Special  Introductory  Offer,  we  will  mail  one  packet  each  of  these 
12  sorts,  regular  value  $1.40  for  $1.20,  postpaid. 

"When  our  carefully  chosen  stocks  are  exhausted,  we  prefer  to  return 
The  money  rather  than  to  substitute  seeds  of  unknown  origin  and 
doubtful  quality. 

Send  for  Our  Free  1918  Catalogue 

It  tells  how  to  make  a  garden  and  what  to  grow  in  it  for  assured  returns.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  seed  catalogues  giving  definite  information,  gathered  from  our  own  trial  grounds. 
You  will  find  it  a  reUable  guide  to  the  choicest  vegetables  and  finest  flowers.  Our  prices 
are  moderate  indeed,  considering  the  present  shortage  of  good  stock.  Write  for  the 
Catalogue  to-day  and  order  now. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  10  Elm  Street,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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Cultivate 
for  Liberty 

with  a 

LibertyWeeder 

Shake  off  the  bonds  of 
hardship  which  a  weedy 
garden  imposes  upon  you 
year  after  year.  The  Lib- 
erty Cultivator  makes 
short  work  of  weeds.  It 
cuts  them  off, besides  loos- 
ening the  soil  and  pulver- 
izing it.The  unique  shape 
of  the  Liberty  Cultivator 
teeth  thus  stands  for 
triple  efficiency. 

Elasily  and 
Quickly  Adjusted 

In  addition  to  all  the 
recognized  good  points  of 
other  garden  tools,  the 
Liberty  VVeeder  is  easily 
adjustable  to  any  width, 
from  four  to  ten  inches. 
By  simply  loosening  two 
wing  nuts,  the  arms  may  be 
moved  to  the  desired  width. 
It  is  one  of  the  easiest  culti- 
vators to  handle,  because  the 
special  construction  of  the 
teeth  makes  downward  pres- 
sure of  the  tool  unnecessary. 

Cultivates  both  sides  of  rows  at  once 

For  straddling  the  rows,  the  centre  tooth  can  be  quickly  detached.     By 
adjusting  the  cultivator  to  the  width  of  the  plants  in  the  row  the  gardener 
can  come  quite  close  to  the  plants,  thus  saving  a 
lot  of  handweeding.    See  the  Liberty  Weeder  at 
your  dealers  or  send  to  us  direct.   Accept  no  sub- 
stitutes.Comes  with  five  feet,poIished  ash  halidle. 

Price,  $1. SO 


FOUR  HEIGHT 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Uberty  Wheel 


at  Mhown 
to  left 


Cultivator  Weeder 

presents  a  combination  of  the  hand  cultivator 
with  a  wheel  frame.  The  Liberty  Cultivator 
is  attached  to  the  wheel  frame  bv  means  of 
a  patent  socket.  Can  be  used  witfi  the  wheel 
directly  ahead  of  cultivator  for  use  between 
the  rows,  or  with  the  wheel  offset,  for  Btraddling  the 
TOWS.  Handle  adjustable  to  different  heights,  cultivator 
adjustable  to  different  widths. 

Price  Complete  $3.00 

The  Gilson  Weeder  Saves  Backache 

A  six-foot  handle,  attached  to  a  combination  scuffle  hoe  and       ^^.^s**''*^ 
rake  make  the  Gilson  Weeder  one  of  the  most  unique  ^^i^g^f'^Si^ttf'^^ 

garden  tools  available.     The  double  edged,  ^^^•tt^^^^il^^^^'^'^^ 

oscillating    steel     blade  ^v  ^^g-ggJJmjpP*^^ 

makes    every     stroke    foi-     ^\  \\\^*lB^B**'*lr         ^.  ^"  «'««' '*»f' 

J  11  1  ^     \\  V^^n^DB^^^^        for  weeding  under  mhru^ 

ward    or   backward   count.   WMHi^^^  .  j  *    ^      — Try 

xtf  1      •  J       r  WB^^^R  bery  and  in  Ttower  beds 

With    It   you    can   do    four      i»^»  The  gIE::^  W«der  cuU  the  weeds 

j^F^         and  loosens  the  soil  and  docs  the  work 

"  of  a  rake  also.    Can  be  run  quite  close 

to  plants  and  shrubber>^,  because  the  side  arms 

act  as  fenders.    Comes  in  four  widths  of  blade. 


i 


It  you   can  do  four  \ 

times  the  work  of  the  or-  V 

dinary  hoe,   with  half  the  ■ 
eflPort. 

Pri  C^A  •  ^^  ^^^  blade,  for  narrow  rows  8oc;  s  inch  blade,  for  weeding  flower  beds,  under 
■  *  *^15o  •  shrubbery,  and  general  work,  90c;  6  inch  blade,  for  light  soils*  95c;  8  inch 
blade,  for  wide  rows  $1.10. 

a  f  Aaflaf-a  describing  any  or  all  of  the  Gilson  Garden 
C  LiCailCLS  Tools.  Tell  us  which  of  above  interests  you 
most,  and  we  will  tcU  you  which  dealer  in  your  neighborhood  has  them,  or  we  will  supply 
direct.  Plan  right  now  to  have  the  most  productive  garden  this_vear.  It  will  be  easy  if  you 
keep  down  the  weeds  with  Gilson  Garden  Tools.    Write  us  TO-DAY. 

J.  E.  Gilson  Company  y  Port  Washington^  Wis. 


N 


oMcz^m^&Ci 


Founded  in  1802 


THIS  house   has   been    famous 
for  the  last  115  years  for  reli- 
able seeds  of  all  kinds. 

Seeh  for  the 

War  Garden 
Large  Estate 
.    Farm,  Lawn 
etc. 

Send  to-day  for  new  1918  catalogue,  which  is  now 
ready  for  mailing.  It  lists  all  varieties  of  vege- 
tables, flower  and  grass  seeds.    Free  on  request 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

53  B  Barclay  Street         through  to         54  Park  Place 
NEW  YORK 


IRIS 

(Fleur-de-lis) 

If  you  have  no  planting  of  this 
beautiful  flower,  you  are  missing 
much  of  the  richness  of  life. 
Bearded  Iris  comes  in  bewilder- 
ing array  of  colors,  its  petals  as 

delicate  and  as  beautiful  in  form,  texture 
and  color  as  fairies'  wings.  The  form  of 
this  flower  has  been  remarkably  im- 
proved of  late  years,  and  modern  varie- 
ties show  none  of  the  stiffness  of  the  old 
sorts.  The  new  varieties  are  a  revelation 
with  their  broad,  rounded  petals  and 
their  beautiful.  Rlobular  form  of  flowers. 
Earliest  varieties  bloom  the  last  of 
March,  and  others  follow  up  to  June 
15th,  after  which  the  wonderful  and 
stately  Japanese  Irises  api^ear. 

Our  collection  includes  nearly  five  hun- 
dred varieties.  Many  of  them  are  very 
rare. 

For  SI '55  we  will  mend  you  thiM  beaU' 
tiful  collection.     Actual  Mfalue,  $2.10 

Collection  A 

Tall  Bearded  Irises 


Madame  Chereau, White  bordered  blue 
Celeste.  Pale  sky  blue 
Queen  of  May,  soft  roee 
Jacquesiana,   Fawn  and  reddish  violet 
Mr3.iNeubronner,  Bright,  golden  yellow 


Kochii,  Deep  claret 

Mrs.  G.  Darwm.  Pure  white 

Violacea  Grandiflora.  Bright  violet  blue 

Queen  of  Gypsies,  Dead  leaf  and  dualcy  yellow 

Write  for  Our  New  Catalogue 

It  describes  our  Irises,  Gladioli,  Paeonies,  Cannas,  Hardy  Phlox,  Dahlias  and 
many  other  plants  and  bulbs.  It  also  lists  all  kinds  of  flower,  field  and  garden 
seeds  and  some  new  nnd  rare  specialties  which  we  believe  cannot  be  obtained 
through  any  other  American  Seedsman. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  1426,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

(The  HouMe  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Price») 
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Have    Your   0\yn    Vegetable   Garden 

Select  such  varieties  as  are  best  adapted  to  your  own  wants.       If  you  need  assistance  mail  a  postal  card  to 

FOTTLER,  FISKE,  RAWSON  COMPANY,  The  Faneuil  Hall  Square  Seed  Store,  Boston,  Mass. 

Our  Seed  Annual  will  be  mailed  Free  at  once.  It  is  complete — and  yet  concise  and  to  the  po  nt.  Full  of  lifelike  illustrations 


i 


We  Especially  Feature: 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS  — 
FARM  SEEDS. 

Implements  most  useful  in 

home  gardening. 
The  best  fertilizer  to  use. 

The  insecticides  proper  to 
use  for  the  destruction 
of  the  various  insects. 

Our  practical  experience  of 
over  forty  years  in  the  grow- 
ing and  caring  for  seeds  puts 
us  in  a  position  to  give  our 
customers  the  benefit  of 
our  long  experience. 


This  Seed  Annual  that  we  mail  free  contains  not  only  60  pages  devoted  to  Vegetable  Seed  but  you  will  find  over  30  pages  devoted  to  Flower  Seeds; 
30  pages  to  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  T^ith  over  50  illustrations  of  the  best  varieties;  and  30  pages  to  Roses»  Perennial  Plants,  Shrubs,  etc.,  as  well  as  several 
pages  on  Poultry  Supplies.     This  book  is  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it — a  postal  will  do. 

FOTTLER,     FISKE,    RAWSON    COMPANY,    Faneuil    Hall    Square,    Boston,    Mass. 


The  golden  reward  of  a  centur>^*s  search.    Queen 

all  yellow  apples.   The  greatest  fruit  development 

since  Stark  Delicious— master  of  all  red  apples,was 

^iven  to  fruit  lovers  by  Stark  Bro's  Nurseries. 

Fmit  lovers  have  lonR  longed  for  a  yellow 

apple  combining  delicious  flavor,  great 

size  and  young  bearing,  late  keeping 

and  hardy  tree  characleristics.  "Golden 

Delicious"  is  the  answer.  Jos.  Gerardi, 

the  fruit  exi>ert,  declares:  "I  foresee 


Golden  Delicious 

the/tr5/  clume  oi  our  orchards."  The  branch 
shown  at  left,  is  a  "top  graft"  inserted  i8  montljs 
Ix'ftire  photo  wtis  taken.  In  18  months  that 
jj;r.if  t  grew  and  bore  this  fine  crop  of  extra  large 
Rolden  fruit!  Nothing  equal  is  recorded  in  all 
our  102  years  of  history. 

Thi?  apple  will   prove  a  "treat"  to  every 
family  who  plants  it.       Learn  more  about  it — ■ 

and    all  Stark    Bro's   Improved    Varieties   of 

Fruits.      Write  for 

2  Books  That  Will  Show  the 
Way  to  Sure 
Fruit  Money — FREE 

igi8  marks  the  beginning  of  greater-than-ever  fruit  profits  for  fruit  raia' 

CTS.  These  books  tell  why  van  nrnvjare  money-making  opportutiitics!  They 

poHt  you  on  all  Stark  liro'^s  Improved  Young- Bearing  \  arieties  of  Apples, 

Peaches,  Pears.  Plums,  Cherries.  Berrie>  and  Grapes.     Get  our  Special 

igi8  Price  Ujjers,  and  Freight  Prepaid  Ofer.  Write  for  both  to-day, 

tark  Bro's  Nurseries 

ox  121        Louisiana^  Mo. 


Farr's  Hardy  Plant  SpedalHes 


(sixth  edition) 

The  most  complete  and  helpful  book  of  hardy  garden  PEREN- 
NIALS, SHRUBS  and  TREES  that  I  have  ever  issued. 

SPECIALTIES  FOR  EARLY  SPRING  PLANTING 


iruf  D9ut»ia9 — a    complete  coUection    of 
berberts. 


N^af   Frmneh    Lilacs,    fhUadmiphuB 

Lemoine's  new  creations. 
New  Japanewe   and  Aaiaiie   Shruh^—new  ootoneastera,  enkianthus, 

flowering  cherries,  corylopsis,  etc,  for  the  border  and  rock  garden. 
Pwarf  Eoergre^n^—Tzre  specimens  for    fonxial    gardens,  lawn  groups  and   rock 

(garden  plantings. 
iconic*— the  most  complete  collection  of  herbaceous  and  tree  peonies  in  the  world. 
irioea — many  novelties  of  my  own  raising.     (Awarded  the  Fanama-Padfic  Gold 

Medal.) 

Perennials,  phloxes,  asters,  delphiniums,  chrysanthemums,  etc.,  etc. 

This  book  containing  112  pages  of  text,  30  full  page  illustralicns  (13  colored  plates)  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  most  well  informed  gardeners,  but  if  you  have  not  received 
it,  or  it  has  been  mislaid,  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  promptly  on  request. 


BERTRAND   H.   FARR— 

104  Garfield  Avenue, 


Nurseries    Co. 

Wyomissingy  Penna. 
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Litde  Trees  at  Litde  Prices 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

from  Hittle  ^xtt  Jf  atmjj 

Birthplace  of  Little  Trees  That  Live 

Why  you  should  buy  trees  and  shrubs  this 

year  and  why  you  should  buy  them  early! 

Before  the  war  Europe  supplied  a  large  portion  of  the  nursery 
stock  used  in  America.  That  source  of  supply  is  now  cut  off. 
American  nurserymen  have  curtailed  production  during  the  past 
two  years.  Consequently  there  is  bound  to  be  a  scarcity  of 
planting  material  and  prices  will  be  correspondingly  high. 

Be  Forehanded — Save  Money 

Buy  little  trees  now,— plant  them  out  for  borders  and  edging 
for  your  vegetable  garden.  Employ  the  Little  Tree  Garden 
idea  and  set  the  trees  out  without  additional  labor;  they  will 
require  practically  no  care;  they  will  add  beaut>[  and  charm  to 
your  vegetable  plot;  and  they  will  be  increasing  in  size  and 
value  all  the  time. 

A  Little  Tree  Garden  on  Your  Property 

means 

it  is  always  planting  season  with  you 

How  many  times  while  walking  about  your  estate  have  you 
thought  '*A  little  blue  spruce  would  'brighten  up'  this  comer']  or 
"A  few  shade  trees  right  here  would  be  just  the  place  to  swing 
a  hammock  this  hot  day,"  or  "1  wish  that  objectionable  view 
on  my  neighbor's  property  was  screened  from  sight,  or  "A  mass 
planting  of  Japanese  Barberry  with  its  bright  red  berries  would 
be  cheerful  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,"  or  **A  privet  hedge  is 
just  what  I  need  on  the  front  of  my  property,"  etc?  With  a 
Little  Tree  Garden  you  can  carry  out  these  small  plantings  with 
your  own  stock  when  the  spirit  moves. 
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Sample  Bargain  Combination  for  Little  Tree  Garden 
52  PLANTS  FOR  $18.00 

This  combination  is  comprised  ^f  eleven  very  deairable 
apeciea  for  American  planting— ail  American-born  and 
American-grown.  Below  are  listed  the  varieties,  siMes  and 
quantities  of  each  that  make  up  the  combination, 

5  Silver  (Concolor)  Fir /  i  to  2    feet  tall 

2  Juniper;  Red  Cedar 2  to  3    feet  tall 

5  White  Spruce /  to  1^  feet  tall 

5  Blue  (Colorado)  Spruce /  to  i  i  feet  tall 

5  Red  (Norway)  Pine 1  to  H  feet  tall 

5  Douglas  Spruce  (Fir) /  to  l\  feet  tall 

5  Arborvitae  (White  Cedar) /  to  Ik  feet  tall 

5  Sugar  (Rock)    Maple,.. 4  to  6    feet  tall 

5  Red  Oak 2  to  3    feet  tall 

5  Japanese  Barberry /  to  li  feet  tall 

5  Re  gel's  Privet 2  to  3    feet  tall 

52  Plants  for  only  $18,00 

This  high  quality  stock  has  been  twice  transplanted  and 
root-pruned.  These  prices  include  packing  and  delivery  to 
the  transportation  company  at  Farmingham,  Mass. 

2  of  these  combinations — 105  plants — for  $  34.00 
10  of  these  combinations — 525  plants — for     125.00 


(4) 


American  Forestry  Company 

Division  A,  15  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


m 
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Send  to-day  for  our  new  1918  illustrated  tree  catalogue  in  which 
are  listed  twenty  million  forest,  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

Write  for  information;  tell  us  Under  what  conditions  you  wish 
to  plant.  We  will  help  you  select  the  trees  and  shrubs  best 
suited  to  your  conditions  and  your  objects.  Your  letter  making 
specific  inquiry  incurs  no  obligation  and  will  have  careful  and 
prompt  attention. 

%ittk  Wvtt  Jfarmss  (near  boston) 

NURSERIES  OF 
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The  War-Time  Flower  Garden 

NO  one,  who  has  an  atom  of  joy,  or  sympathy, 
or  love  of  the  beautiful  in  his  make-up,  will 
venture  to  classify  Flowers,  among  the  *' Non- 
essentials.*' Better  another  meatless  or  wheatless 
day  per  week  than  Flowerless  Days  all  summer. 

Resolve  therefore  to  "Grow  Flowers  as  Usual" — to  grow 
Asters  and  Sweet  Peas,  and  G>snK>s,  and  Nasturtiums  and  all 
the  other  old  time  favorites.  Grow  them  for  the  table  and 
living  rooms  to  brighten  somber  days:  grow  them  to  give  joy 
to  the  heart  on  festal  occasions:  grow  them  to  carry  messages 
of  love  and  sympathy  to  those  who  are  sick  or  sorrowful 
and  need  their  cheery  companionship:  and  grow  them  for 
inspiration,  for  mental  relaxation,  for  health-giving  exercise. 

Heatherhome  Flower  Seeds 

have  proved  a  revelation  to  American  Gardeners.  We  have  in  past  year$ 
developed  many  wonderful  creations  that  have  never  yet  been  equalled. 
This  year  we  again  have  several  marvelous  novelties  that  all  garden  lovers 
should  grow  and  enjoy.  In  order  that  every  reader  of  this  magazine  may 
obtain  these  choice  beauties  and  thus  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  surpassing  merits  of  Heatherhome  Seeds^  we  make  the  follovring 
unusually  liberal  and  attractive  offer: 

Send  Us  One  Dollar 

and  we  will  forward  post-paid  the  following  Heatherhome  Collection  of  New 
Creations  for  191 8 1     If  bought  separately,  these  seeds  would  cost  $  1 .35. 

I  large  packet  American  B«auty  Aster — a  mapiificent  new  variety  of  the 

late  branching  type.  An  unusually  strong  grower,  with  enormous  blossonu  of  a 

rich  deep  pink,  the  exact  color  of  the  American  Beauty  Rose.  Regular  price  2S)c, 
I  large  packet  of^ur  new  Midsummer  Giant  Crimson  Cosmo«»  blooming 

from   July  to  Frost.     Flowers  fully  as  large  as  the  late  sort  and  of  a  clear 

glowing  crimson.     Regular  price  2>c. 
I  ounce  Sweet  Peas«  ''Heatherhome  Beauties.**     Not  a  mixture,  but  a 

blend  of   120  distinct  varieties  grown  separately — Includes  all   the   Ist^t 

novelties  of  merit.    Regular  price  25c. 
I  large  packet  of  the  lovely  Nelrcse  Snapdragon,  with  delicate  pink  flowers, 

of  the  same  shade  as  the  Hermosa  Rose.     Plants  semi -dwarf :  bloom  from  July 

to  Frost.     Regular  price  25c. 


1  large  packet  f>f  the  new  and  striking  Calendula,  Orange  Glory — color  a 
glorious  shade  of   brillia  '  '  "" 

November.     Regular  price  I5c. 


trge  pi  ,  _  _  . 

:ally  glorious  shade  of   brilliant    golden    orange.     Blooms    from    July    to 
November.     Regular  price  I5c. 
I  large  packet  of  our  special  strain  of  Jumbo  Zinnias^     Monster  flowers  4 
irKhes  in  diameter  in  wbke,  pink,  gold,  scarlet  and  crimson.  Regular  price  lOc. 


Special  inducement — With  orders  received 
before  March  hi,  19/8,  we  will  include  free,  a 
large  packet  of  our  char  mini  new  Dianthus, 
Pink  Might,  the  latest  and  hoeliesi  oartety  of  the 
popular  Japanese  Royal  Finks* 

Our  1918  Catalogue  is  Ready 

We  have  called  it  "The  War-Time  Flower 
Garden."  It  lists  nothing  that  is  not  well  worth 
growing:  all  undesirables  have  been  discarded. 
Yet  it  covers  everything  in  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs,  that  is  essential  to  the  perfect  garden. 
Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy?  Let  us  know  quickly, 
as  stocks  particularly  of  European-grown  sp)ecial- 
ties.  are  limited  and  you  must  order  early  to 
avoid  disappointment. 


Heatherhome  Seed  and  Nursery  Company 


.  258  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Ths  R0ad«r$*  8er9ie$  vfiU  gladly  fumuk  information  abovt  Nurmrv  Stock,  tto. 
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This  bouse  of  Miss  L.  R.  Edgar's  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  is  radically  different 
from  the  one  below 


GREENHOUSES 

A  Vital  Point  You  Might  Overlook 

IOOKING  casually  over  the  fence  at  a  neigh- 
j  bor's  greenhouse,  it  may  seem  to  you  quite 
like  many  others  you  have  seen. 

But  should  you  take  the  time  to  compare  the 
kind  we  build,  with  other  builds^, you  would  be 
surprised  at  the  difference. 

If  you  would  then  go  a  step  farther  and  accept 
an  invitation  to  visit  some  of  our  houses,  with  one 
of  our  experts,  you  would  be  still  more  surprised 
at  the  additional  differing  features  of  importance 
he  would  point  out. 

With  greenhouses,  quite  like  anything  else  you 
buy,  it's  not  what  you  pay  for  it  that  is  the  im- 
portant thing — but  what  you  get  for  what  you  pay. 

Will  you  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  some 
of  our  house:.? 

Do  you  want  the  new  catalogue? 


GMtenil  OllioM  and  Factonr— EUsabath,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK 
1170  Broadway 


BOSTON 
Tiamont'iBuildinir 


Aside  from  its  larger  size  and  different  work  room,  this  one  looks  practically  tbe 
same  as  the  one  above.  Both  are  our  houses.  Still,  one  of  tbem  is  better  than 
the  other.    Which  would  you  say  is  the  best? 


AdtertUers  wiU  appreeiaU  your  menHoning  The  Oardtn  Maganne  in  writing— and  we  will,  too 
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Euonymus  radicans  vegetus. 


The  Best  Evergreen  Vine  for  America 


% 

m 


Is  ivy  the  best  vine  in  the  world?  Doubtless  every  Englishman  will  cry 
'*Yes!  because  the  European  or  English  ivy  (Hedera  Helix)  is  the  oldest 
evergreen  vine  in  cultivation  and  has  made  the  deepest  impression  in  liter- 
ature, art  and  history.  But  if  your  standard  is  merit,  not  associations,  there 
is  another  vine  which  seems  to  me  inherently  better,  viz.,  the  Climbing 
Euonymus,  or,  as  I  now  propose  to  call  it,  the  "Evergreen  Bittersweet." 
True,  the  form  of  its  leaf  is  not  unique,  like  that  of  ivy,  but  it  has  one  over- 
whelming advantage  in  its  gorgeous  red  berries,  which  are  resplendent  all 
winter  against  a  noble  background  of  evergreen  foliage.  And  in  many 
other  ways  it  has  greater  value  than  ivy,  even  in  regions  where  the  ivy  is 
hardy. 

The  accompanying  picture  gives  but  a  faint  hint  of  the  five-fold  glories 
of  the  Evergreen  Bittersweet.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evergreen,  and  there- 
fore has  an  obvious  advantage,  over  deciduous  vines  in  being  beautiful  3G5 
days  of  the  year,  instead  of  two  weeks  or  seven  months. 

Secondly,  it  is  very  accommodating  as  to  soils,  climate,  exposures;  is  easy 
to  grow;  and  will  trail  over  the  ground  or  climb  to  the  noble  height  of  SO  feet. 

Thirdly,  it  has  an  immense  advantage  over  ivy,  in  being  much  hardier, 
growing  20  feet  high  in  New  England  where  ivy  can  be  grown  only  as  a 
ground-cover. 

Fourthly,  its  superb  red  fruits,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  our  common 
wild  bittersweet,  seem  divinely  appointed  to  redeem  our  American  winters 
from  their  bleak,  ugly  and  cheerless  moods. 

And,  fifthly,  it  promises  to  develop  a  strong  American  character,  becoming 
universal  and  dear  to  the  American  heart.    If  I  had  a  million  dollars  to 


ELLIOT  NURSERY  CO. 


spare  I  should  like  to  plant  an  Evergreen  Bittersweet  against  every  stone, 
brick  and  concrete  wall  in  America.  The  effect  would  be  electriod,  for  it 
would  add  100  per  cent,  to  the  beauty  of  America.  And  it  would  only  be 
anticipating  by  a  hundred  years  what  will  surely  happen,  for  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  world  holds  any  plant  with  greater  power  to  transform  a 
nouse  into  a  home.  As  in  England  every  home  and  every  church  is  enriched, 
dignified  and  ennobled  by  ivy,  so  every  American  home  will  come  to  be 
connected  so  closely  with  the  Evergreen  Bittersweet  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  think  of  one  without  the  other. — Wilhelm  Miller,  in  The  Gaboen  Maga- 
zine, November,  1912. 

We  have  known  for  several  years  of  the  great  merit  of  the  vine,  Euonymus 
radicans  vegetus,  so  enthusiastically  described  by  Professor  Miller,  and 
have  been  steadily  getting  up  a  large  stock  of  it,  and  now  have  several 
thousand  plants.  It  is  a  sport  from  Euonymus  radicans,  but  absolutely 
distinct  from  that  vine. 

Planted  in  rows  and  kept  sheared  this  vine  makes  a  splendid  evergreen 
hedge.    It  is  also  a  splendid  ground  cover  plant  for  either  sun  or  shade. 

Perfectly  hardy,  but  when  planted  in  the  fall  should  be  protected  with  a 
mulching  of  three  inches  of  stable  manure,  being  careful  not  to  cover  the 
evergreen  foliage.  Very  slow  growing  at  first,  but  when  well  established 
grows  with  great  vigor. 

Small  pot-plants,  30  cents  each,  $2.50  per  dozen,  $20.00  per  100.  Strong 
pot-plants,  50  cents  each,  $5.00  per  dozen,  $35.00  per  hundred. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  1918  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.  It  contains  the  most  comprehensive  list  of  trees,  shrubs. 
Hardy  plants,  and  seeds  offered  in  America  including  many  choice  things 
not  obtainable  elsewhere. 


326  Sixth  Ave..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Tlu  Reader^  Service  teill  give  you  suggetlion*  for  the  can  and  punhaee  qf  cat*  and  doge  and  other  pete 
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AMONG  OUR  GARDEN  NEIGHBORS 


Facts  About  the  Seed  Supply 

BELIEF  in  an  assumed  scarcity  of 
seeds  for  the  coming  gardening  season 
I  has  seemingly  caught  those  of  the 
general  public  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  get  at  the  actual  facts.  Inquiries 
from  readers  led  us  to  make  an  investigation 
on  their  behalf,  and  we  are  able  to  present  the 
following  positive  details: 

A  normal  supply  of  all  important  kinds  of 
vegetable  seeds  is  on  hand,  though  crops  of 
certain  varieties  were  severe  failures.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  demand 
promises  to  be  abnormal,  against  a  supply 
that  is  just  about  normal,  it  behooves  every 
one  to  husband  resources. 

Seed  shortages,  due  to  very  poor  crops,  are 
particularly  severe  in  beans,  peas,  com,  and 
tomatoes;  the  shortaee,  however,  does  not 
affect  all  types  alike.  For  illustration: 
California  contributes  a  full  supply  of  lima 
beans  and  pole  snap  sorts.  Among  bush 
beans,  the  green-podded  kinds  are  more 
abundant  than  most  wax-podded  kinds. 
Again,  a  few  wax-podded  sorts  have  yielded 
better  crops  than  others.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to 
more  thoroughly  study  types  rather  than 
varieties  merely  as  was  advocated  at  length  in 
last  month's  Garden  Magazine  (paee  197). 

How  the  selection  of  types  rather  than 
varieties  may  be  made  to  affect  your  seed 
order  is  shown  by  the  case  of  the  dwarf  peas. 
Seeds  of  Little  Marvel,  a  most  popular  variety, 
are  exceedingly  scarce;  yet  Nott's  Excelsior 
and  Sutton's  Excelsior,  of  the  same  habit 
of  growth  (type)  arc  abundant.  The  relative 
valuation,  or  prices  put  upon  the  different 
sorts  by  the  dealers,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
indication  of  how  stocks  stand.  The  patriotic 
nrdener  will  let  careful  consideration  of  all 
Factors  determine  the  details  of  his  order. 

As  regards  the  particular  kinds  of  vegetables 
mentioned  above,  good  care  should  be 
exercised  to  hold  every  seed  to  strict  account- 
ability. Remember  that  a  "packet"  of 
tomato  seeds  contains  between  300  and  400 
seeds.  Since  the  vitality  of  tomato  seeds  is 
very  strong  for  many  years,  don't  waste  any. 
Neither  waste  com  nor  beans  by  premature 
sowing  of  seeds  in  cold  ground.  If  extra  early 
crops  are  wanted,  start  seeds  in  paper  pots 
in  the  house  and  transplant. 

A  supply  of  seeds  that  promises  to  be  equal 


to  any  demand  is  on  hand  of  beets,  cabbage, 
carrots,  kohlrabi,  parsnips,  turnips  and  other 
root  or  winter  crops  suitable  for  storine. 
These  are  the  very  kind  of  crops  of  which 
more  should  be  grown,  for  the  sake  of  the 
economic  strength  of  America.  Every  vege- 
table available  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Decoration  Day  is  worth  two  or  more  gathered 
for  consumption  during  the  summer  months. 
The  flower  seed  situation  is  in  very  much 
better  condition  than  it  was  a  year  a&;o. 
Separate  colors  of  the  rarer  among  popular 
annuals  which  were  then  almost  out  of  the 
market,  now  reach  us  from  Eneland  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  all  demands. 
California  is  contributing  her  normal  share 
of  Poppies,  Nasturtiums,  Sweet  Peas,  etc., 
etc.  For  such  seeds  as  the  Golden  State  is 
able  to  grow  in  quantity,  California  has 
become  the  supply  house  of  the  world  and 
we  are  therefore  aole  to  tap  the  supply  at  its 
source!  In  Colorado  the  flower  seed  industry 
has  developed  marvelously,  too.     The  seed- 

?  owing  sections  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  New 
ork,  etc.,  have  contributed  their  due  quota 
of  nearly  all  flower  seeds  in  usual  demand  for 
beautifying  home  gardens  throughout  the 
country. 

The  gardener  will,  of  course,  be  reasonable 
in  his  expectation  of  results  from  seeds  sown 
and  not  be  unduly  exacting  over  possible 
variations  of  behavior  among  either  vegetable 
or  flower  seeds.  The  seed  world  finds  itself  in 
an  absolutely  unparalleled  condition.  Many 
of  Europe's  seed  growers  are  in  the  trenches; 
many  of  America's  seed  growers  have  lost 
their  most  skilled  help.  In  an  endeavor  to 
make  up  for  crop  shortages  of  191 6,  farmers 
new  to  the  fine  details  were  persuaded  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  seed  growers  and  do  a  new  thing  in 
191 7.  The  crops  were  harvested  with  all 
possible  precaution;  yet,  the  most  enthusi- 
astic seedsmen  this  year  preach  conservatism 
in  expectation  which,  even  in  normal  times, 
is  often  allowed  to  run  away  from  good  judg- 
ment. 

Flower  Gardening  in  War  Times 

TpHOSE  of  us  who  must  remain  at  home 
•*-  owe  as  a  duty  to  those  others  at  the 
front  that  we  live  sane  and  calm  lives,  thus 
enabling  us  to  render  to  them  our  fullest  meas- 
ure of  service. 
Calmness  and  sanity  are  products  of  natural 


living.  To  be  effective  in  troublous  times 
means  that  we  must  hold  to  those  things  of 
life  which  bring  contentment  and  restoration 
of  spirit.  The  Maker  placed  Adam  and  Ev^ 
in  a  garden.  Presumably  it  was  His  intention 
that  a  garden  should  furnish  the  greatest 
happiness  and  the  loveliest  surroundings  in  , 
this  life. 

We  who  love  gardens  have  reason  to  be  • 
thankful.  Gardening  is  a  relaxation.  The 
refining  and  soothine  effects  of  digging  in  a 
garden  are  the  more  keenly  to  be  appreciated 
in  war  times  because  it  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  stress  and  turmoil  of  the  cannon  and  the 
strife  of  battle.  Nature's  wholesome  breath 
is  like  a  benediction.  We  who  make  gardening 
our  hobby  are  glad  of  the  broadened  ap- 
preciation of  our  hobby  brought  about  oy 
the  Government's  urging  the  people  to  plant 
gardens.  We  are  proud,  too,  because  of 
the  happiness  and  contentment  our  new 
found  co-workers  have  discovered  in  growing 
things. 

The  fact  that  our  brothers  are  "over  there" 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  demand  that  the 
sun  stop  shining,  that  the  beauties  of  Nature 
cease  to  be,  or  that  the  songs  of  birds  be 
stilled.  Flower  gardening  is  just  as  useful  in 
these  war  times  as  vegetable  gardening. 
Flowers  are  food  for  the  soul,  stabilizers  of 
the  emotions.  More  than  ever  do  we  need 
these  things  now — these  signs  of  the  Maker's 
goodness  and  love — these  "  triumphant  as- 
sertions that  a  ray  of  beauty  outvalues  all  the 
utilities  of  man." 

It  is  correct  and  proper  that  we  in  these 
times  plant  flowers  and  grow  beautiful  things. 
It  was  intended  froni  the  beginning  of  things 
that  flowers  should  give  us  cheerfulness.  Was 
there  ever  a  time  of  more  need  for  cheerfulness 
than  in  these  days  when  so  much  is  happen- 
ing to  unsettle  our  thoughts?  Grow 
flowers !  Grow  more  flowers !  Grow  still  more 
flowers! 

The  Sinews  of  War 

TpHE  nation's  need  in  the  conduct  of  the 
■^  war  necessitates  the  support  of  each  indi- 
vidual. There  can  be  no  exceptions.  The 
f  resent  business  of  the  United  States  is  WAR. 
t  can  be  won  only  by  the  united  and  contin- 
uous cooperation  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Besides  devoting  energy  to  the  produc- 
tion of  food  materials,  the  peopl^  are  called  ^ 
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upon  individually  to  lend  their  money. 
Two  loans  have  already  been  absorbed.  The 
third,  which  will  probably  be  greater  than  the 
others,  is  not  far  distant.  The  money  must 
be  contributed  by  concerted  effort  of  all  the 
people  consecrated  to  the  great  task  which  lies 
before  us.  Those  soldiers  and  sailors  of  our 
families  who  are  rendering;  sacrificial  personal 
service  must  be  supported  by  the  others  who 
can  only  give  or  lend  of  their  material  posses- 
sions. A  matter  demanding  immediate  atten- 
tion is  the  Income  Tax  return.  This  must  be 
made(before  March  i)to  the  proper  authorities 
by  every  individual  whose  income  in  any  way 
whatever  exceeds  ^i,ooo  a  year. 


Hastening  Germination  of  Hard  Seeds.— 
Many  seeds  such  as  Canna,  Kentucky  Coffee 
tree,  hardy  Locust,  and  to  a  less  extent  Sweet 
Pea,  are  very  slow  to  germinate  because  of 
the  bony  coverings  around  their  "kernels." 
Many  a  Moonflower,  Wild  Cucumber  and 
Abyssinian  Banana  seed  have  I  filed,  cut  or 
soaked  in  boiling  water  to  hasten  germination. 
While  the  holes  admit  water  and  thus  are 
satisfactory  the  process  is  too  slow;  and 
while  the  hot  water  is  a  quick  and  easy  way 
of  treating  a  lot  of  seed  at  a  time  it  does  not 
prove  as  effective  as  could  be  desired.  A 
year  or  so  ago  a  friend  who  had  heard  of  the 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  treatment  of 
cotton,  alfalfa  and  clover  seeds,  which  are 
often  "  hard,"  tried  some  experiments  with 
the  boniest  seeds  he  could  get  at  the  time — 
those  of  the  Kentucky  Coffee  tree.  These 
seeds  had  lain  beneath  the  parent  tree  from 
the  previous  fall  more  or  less  covered  and 
thus  kept  moist  by  leaves  and  leaf  mold. 
Not  one  had  shown  the  slightest  inclination 
to  swell,  much  less  sprout.  They  were 
placed  in  a  convenient  sized  beaker  glass  and 
covered  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(specific  gravity  1.84,  the  strongest  obtain- 
able). They  were  left  in  contact  with  the 
add  for  one  hour,  when  the  acid  was  drained 
off  and  the  seed  washed  free  from  acid  with 
water.  Next  they  were  planted  (July  15) 
in  flower  pots  filled  with  ordinary  good  soil 
and  the  pots  plunged  rim  deep  in  a  shady, 
moist  place.     Untreated  seeds  were  similarly 


planted,  but  up  to  the  time  that  the 
photograph  of  the  successful  ones  was 
taken  forty-one  days  later  (August  25) 
not   one   had   sprouted.    Considering 
the  extreme  slowness  of  this  plant  the 
growth  of  about   six   inches  of  stem 
and  a  spread  of  nearly  a  foot  is  surely 
remarkable.      Other  nard  seeds  have 
also  been  experimented  with.     In  the 
case  of  Sweet  Clover   (Melilot)  and 
other  seeds  of  similar  size  and  charac- 
ter a  treatment  of  30  minutes  has  been 
found     to    give    satisfactory    results. 
He   has    also    tried    the    plan    with 
Sweet  Pea  seed   and   thereby  has  increased 
the  germination  by  25  per  cent.    From  these 
data  he  believes  that  any  seeds  that  have 
hard  coats  may  be  benefited  by  such  treat- 
ment.    The   *  acid   method,"   while   not   so 
strongly  practised  by  nature,  is  nevertheless 
utilized;  for  the  seed  coats  of  many  fruits  are 
softened  by  the  natural  acids  produced  by, 
or  at  least  allowed  to  act  upon,  the  pulp  if 
the  fruit  decays  on  the  ground  protected  by 
leaves,  or  when   they  pass  through   the  di- 
gestive apparatus  of"^  animals  or  birds,  thus 
coming    in    contact    with    the    hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  stomach.     Doubtless  the  fruity 
coverings  of  peach,  cherry,  and  plum   pits; 
of  apple,  pear  and   quince  seeds;  the   pods 
of  Honey  Locust  and  Kentucky  Coffee  trees 
not  only  tend  to  keep  the  seeds  from  drying 
but  they  aid  germination  by  adding  more  or 
less  acid  as  they  decay. — M,  G.  Kains, 

Help!  Help!  Rhododendron  Color.  I 
would  like  help  with  some  Rhododendrons 
as  to  color  for  I  find  that  no  two  catalogues 
agree  as  to  just  what  the  color  is.  I  wish  to 
make  a  clump  containing  red,  another  clump 
containing  pmk,  another  clump  containing 
white  and  a  fourth  clump  contaming  purple, 
lavender  and  violet  vaneties.  There  is  so 
much  magneta  in  many  of  the  Rhododendrons 
that  clashes  with  most  other  colors,  that  it 
almost  requires  an  expert  to  separate  these 
so  there  will  be  no  clashing  of  colors  and  if 
you  can  yourself  or  get  some  expert  to  ar- 
range in  four  clumps  as  indicated  above, 
the  varieties  listed  herewith 


Alexander  Dancer 
Atrosanguineum 
Charles  Dickens 
H   H.  Honeywell 
H.  W.  Sargent 
Album  Elegans 
Boule  de  Neige 
Catawbiense  Album 
Everestiaoum 


Mad.  Smics 

Henrietta  Sargent 

Ignatius  Sargent  (The  Bom) 

Lady  Armstrong 

Mrs.  Charles  Sargent 

Caractacus 

Roseum  Elegans 

Catawbiense  Grandiflonim 


TreatifiK  the  seed  with  strong  sulphuric  add  resulted  in 
this  development  in  forty-one  days,  when  untreated  seed 
had  not  swelled 


It  would  be  greatly  appreciated. — W.  E.  Davis^ 
Jr,^  Conn.  [Now  then,  let  the  colorists  speak 
out  in  meeting. — Ed,] 

Urge  Daylight  ••Using."— If  the  Daylight 
Saving  Bill  passes  the  House,  as  it  has  alreadv 
passed  the  Senate,  it  will  give  an  hour  s 
time  of  daylight  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  to  those  who  now  arrive  at 
home  too  late  in  order  to  take  any  active 
part  in  garden  development.  Twelve  Euro- 
pean countries  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
benefit  of  this  act.  The  reports  are  uniformly 
commendatory.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  for  us  not  to  secure  similar  advantage. 
We  would  save  a  million  tons  of  coal,  increase 
our  farm  product  tremendously,  have  greater 
opportunity  for  recreation  and  physical 
culture,  as  well  as  sports.  Labor  ana  capital 
unite  in  support  of  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill 
and  with  proper  public  approval,  it  should 
pass  the  House  within  a  few  weeks.  I  hope 
that  The  Garden   Magazine   readej-s  will 


take  an  active  part 
in  pushing  the  Dill. 
If  each  man  and 
woman,  who  would 
like  to  have  an 
extra  hour  during 
the  spring  and 
summer  afternoons 
to  spend  in  the 
garden,  would 
write  to  his  or  her 
Congressman  and 
Senator,  the  effect 
would  be  unques- 
tionable.— Marcus 
M.  Marks.,  Presi- 
dent, National  Day- 
light Saving  Associ- 
ation. 

—The  short  note 
in  the  January 
issue  of  The  Gar- 
den Magazine  on 
Daylight  Saving  is 
very  timely.  As 
an  interested 
reader,  let  me  urge 
you  to  hammer 
away  on  this  cam- 
paign. Let  us  have 
something  on  the 
question  of  Day- 
light Saving  m 
every  issue  of  the 
magazine  until 
Congress  has  made 
this  a  reality. — 
Fred.  L.  Merritt, 
Mass. 


Is  thia  plant  dome  double  ^We   thank  very 

work?     Tomato    grafted    on  j          r 

pouto    bearing    fruits    and  many   readers  for 

tubers  at  the  same  time  their  similarly  ex- 
pressed     views. 

Tell  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  what 
you  want. — Editor. 

Here  it  Is  Again, — ^the  ''pomato"  or 
"topato"  (or  anything;  you  chose  to  call  it), 
the  ever-recurring  cunosity  of  a  tomato  vine 
grafted  on  a  potato  stalk.  While  it  is  fre- 
quently hailed  (in  yellow  journalism)  as  a 
wonderful  achievement,  it  is  really  the  most 
logical  union  of  two  closely  related  plants. 
The  potato,  Solanum  tuberosum,  has  the  same 
blood  running  in  its  veins  as  the  tomato, 
Solanum  lycopersicum.  The  arrow  points 
to  the  "graft,  as  performed  by  the  well- 
known  "true  blue"  tomato  crank,  my  friend, 
Robert  Livingston.  He  had  the  box  built 
especially  with  a  removable  side,  which  could 
be  taken  out  and  replaced  without  disturbing 
the  whole  ball  of  earth.  Whether  or  not  the 
combination — culture  of  the  two  vegetables 
as  one — can  be  made  so  profitable  as  to  be 
practical,  has  so  far  defied  the  analysis  of 
experts,  I  think. — J.  K. 

Winter  Protection  for  Biennials. — Many 
growers  still  labor  under  the  delusion  that 
winter  mulchings  are  given  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  plants  warm.  In  some  cases  it  is 
true  they  are  applied  to  keep  frost  from  the 
roots  of  certain  shrubs,  but  in  the  case  of 
hardy  perennials,  bulbs,  strawberries  and 
biennials  the  mulch  is  designed  rather  to 
keep  frost  in  and  prevent  the  ground  from 
being  heaved  when  thaws  occur  in  late 
winter  or  early  spring.  And  I  always  like 
to  wait  until   December  or  January  before 
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Knock  Down  Frame  for  Starting  Seeds 

Can  be  set  up  in  a  few  minutes  and  placed  wherever  oonvenienL  Mr.  J.  Hayward  of  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
describes  the  detail  thus: 

The  base  or  floor  on  which  the  frame  rests  and  the  door,  are  made  of  T  &  G  roofers— the  cheapest  kind  of  lumber. 

The  floor  is  3'-6"  by  6'-6"  on  which  is  placed  1"  bsr  1"  strips  in  which  the  2'  by  3'  cellar  sash  fit.  Two  are 
used  to  make  the  fnont  and  one  for  each  end.  The  back  is  a  solid  door  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  floor. 
Over  the  top  is  plarad  an  ordinary  3'  by  6'  cold  frame  sash  which  completely  doses  in  the  frame. 

The  frame  is  ventilated  by  leavrng  the  door  open  or  raising  the  top. 

The  idea  of  makmg  the  sides  2  feet  high  is  to  accommodate  high  plantar— if  only  small  plants  are  to  be  grown 
sash  12  inches  high  could  be  uaed  in  place  of  the  2  foot  sash 


applying  any  coverine  to  such  plants  as 
Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  Rockets,  Coreo- 
psis grandiflora,  Hollyhocks,  Double  Daisies, 
Violas  of  the  bedding  type,  Pansies,  Sweet 
Williams  and  Forget-me-nots,  all  of  which  are 
usually  treated  as  biennials,  although  some 
are  perennials.  If  given  well  drained  ground, 
not  mulched  until  the  ground  is  very  hard 
frozen  and  then  lightly  covered  with  dry 
leaves,  stems  or  hay  which  can  be  conveniently 
and  neatly  held  m  position  with  some  de- 
cayed manure  or  even  loam  spread  with  a 
fork,  applying  just  enough  to  hold  the  cover- 
ing from  blowing  away,  there  should  be  very 
few  losses  even  though  minimum  temperatures 
of  15® — 25**  below  zero  are  recorded.  The 
main  reason  why  so  many  fail  to  successfully 
winter  the  plants  named  is  that  too  much  cover- 
ing is  applied,  and  while  the  ground  is  soft. 
We  rarely  lose  any  plants  here,  but  we  always 
mulch  late  and  then  lightly. — fF,  N,  C,  Mass, 

Canterbuiy  Bells  and  Foxgloves  in  Winter. 
May  I  enter  a  protest  against  the  malignment 
of  Canterbury  Bells  ana  Foxgloves  as  to  their 
hardiness?  (See  November  issue,  page  119.) 
We  have  very  severe  weather  in  Michigan, 
sometimes,  as  last  winter,  the  temperature 
going  to  27  degrees  below  zero  and  that,' too, 
with  only  two  inches  of  snow  for  protection. 
My  Foxgloves  went  through  perfectly.  The 
Canterbury  Bells  not  so  well,  but  it  was 
entirely  my  own  fault,  as  they  were  planted 
too  late  in  the  season  to  get  a  good  start  and 
so  did  not  have  the  constitution  for  such  a 
trial.  The  covering,  particularly  manure, 
that  is  loaded  upon  plants  to  keep  them 
"warm"  during  the  winter,  is  almost  en- 
tirely the  cause  of  the  loss  of  plants.  All  plants 
that  retain  their  foliage  during  the  winter 
must  "hreaihf.**  In  other  words,  the  crown 
must  be  left  open.  I  have  found  com  stalks 
and  leaves  ideal  covering  for  such  plants, 
using  the  leaves  on  the  ground  around  the 
plant  and  the  com  stalks  over  them,  to  give 


the  air  a  chance  to  circulate.  If  there  is  an 
ice  storm  during  the  winter,  that  is,  rain  and 
freeze,  forming  a  sheet  of  ice  over  eveiything, 
I  go  out  and  walk  all  through  my  borders 
to  oreak  the  ice  up  and  let  the  air  in  or  they 
will  soon  smother.  And  I  have  very  little 
loss  during  the  winter.  Another  thing  an  old 
gardener  told  me  several  years  ago  was  to 
remove  the  larger  outside  leaves  of  Foxglove 
in  the  Fall  as  they  mat  together  and  decay. 
I  have  found  many  plants  supposed  to  need 
protection  to  be  perfectly  hardy  under  proper 
conditions.  All  plants  want  is  a  congenial 
environment.  Quite  often  a  plant  will  die 
out  in  one  position  and  flourish  in  another  in 
the  same  garden.  Which  proves  soil  and 
position  to  be  much  more  important  than 
climate.  [With  which  deduction  we  are  most 
cordially  in  accord— £^.]—A/rj.  H,  W,  fFolcoUy 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Apple  scald  of  green  and  ripe  fruit  in 
storage  can  be  easily  prevented  by  an  oc- 
casional renewal  of  the  air  of  the  storage  room, 
according  to  a  discovery  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  just  reported. 
The  basis  of  the  discovery  is  the  fact  that 
apples  are  living  organisms  which  breathe 
and,  like  other  living  things,  have  ventilation 
requirements  which  if  not  met  lead  to  smother- 
ing. The  lack  of  air  movement  in  the  storage 
rooms,  and  the  depositing  of  moisture  on  the 
fruit,  are  factors  that  may  play  a  part  in  the 
production  of  scald.  The  experiments  indi- 
cate that  high  humidities  may  be  maintained 
in  storage  without  the  development  of  scald, 
and  prove  conclusively  that  an  occasional 
renewal  of  the  air  of  the  storage  room  will 
completely  prevent  the  disease.  Scalded  fruit 
is  more  mealy  and  poorer  in  flavor  than  un- 
scalded  and  is  also  extremely  susceptible  to 
storage  rots.  Scald  increased  with  an  in- 
crease in  temperature  from  41  degrees  F. 
to  68  degrees  F.  but  higher  temperatures 
were   unfavorable  to  the  disease   and  with 


certain  varieties  such  as  Grimes  Golden  32 
degrees  F.  was  more  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  than  41  degrees  F. 

Grafting  Cactas.~Many  of  the  pendulous 
Cactus,  such  as  certain  kinds  of  Cereus  and 
Epiphyllum,  do  much  better  when  they  are 
raised  up  well  above  the  soil.  For  this  purpose 
grafting  is  employed,  and  it  is  simplicity 
Itself.  In  this  way  good-sized  specimens, 
that  will  flower  freely,  are  readily  produced. 
The  stock  on  to  which  the  graft  is  to  be  made 
would  suitably  be  one  of  the  upright  species 
of  Cereus  or  Pereskia;  naturally  this  snould 
be  well  rooted.  For  the  making  of  a  graft  it 
is  best  to  choose  the  period  of  most  vigorous 

frowth,  that  is  in  the  spring.  The  graft  may 
e  of  a  good  size  as  can  be  seen  in  tne  photo- 
fraph.  The  parts  which  are  to  be  joinea  must 
e  cut  cleanly  so  that  there  is  a  good  fit. 
The  lower  part  of  the  graft  is  fashioned  in 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  this  is  fitted  into 
the  opening  in  the  stock.  Bind  the  joint 
around  with  raflia  or  similar  material  firmly, 
but  not  too  tightly,  or  the  flow  of  sap  will  be 
checked.  A  position  away  from  the  sun 
should  be  accorded  to  the  newly  grafted 
plant,  and  the  union  will  come  about  all  the 
more  quickly  if  a  close  atmosphere  is  main- 
tained. Very  little  water  is  given  to  the  soil 
until  the  union  of  the  two  parts  is  complete, 
and  the  graft  is  seen  to  be  growing.  In  the 
case  of  a  tall  stock  it  is  possible  to  graft  two 
diflPerent  kinds  of  Cactus,  and,  in  this  way, 
form  a  very  novel  plant  that  bears  distinct 
sorts  of  flowers. — S.  Leonard  Bastin, 

To  increase  France's  crops  and  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  toil  on  her  old  men,  women  and 
children,  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration will  ship  1,500  farm  tractors  to  that 
country.  The  first  hundred  went  early 
in  January,  and  the  whole,  number  will 
be  m  France  by  March,  in  time  for  the 
spring  plowing.  They  are  expected  not  only 
to  be  of  immense  service  to  France,  but  to 
release  added  tonnage  for  the  Allies  and 
American  troops  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
food  produced  there,  thus  decreasing  the 
amount  of  food  that  must  be  shipped  from 
America.  The  idea  origmated  witn  former 
American  Ambassador  toTurkey  Henry  Mor- 
genthau^and  his  son,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


Grafting  Caaus  is  particulariy  easy  as  the  parU  do  not 
dry  out 
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THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  FEBRUARY  1918 

The  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  things  which  should  be  thought  about  or  done  durine  the  next  few 
weeks.  For  full  details  as  to  how  to  do  the  different  things  suggested,  see  the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  (An 
index  of  contents  is  prepared  for  each  completed  volume,  and  is  sent  gratis  on  req^uest,  the  Readers*  Service  Department  will  also  cite 
references  on  any  special  topic  if  asked — that's  its  job.)  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  "Reminder,"  check  off  with  a  pencil  (v)  in  the  square 
provided  for  that  purpose  before  each  paragraph,  the  items  that  apply  to  your  own  case,  and  use  the  page  as  a  reference  list. 


THIS  b  the  last  chance  to  be  fully 
prepared  for  your  war  garden  cam- 
paign— act! 

It  is  pretty  wintry  yet;  but  work  must 
begin  in  earnest  before  the  end  of  this  month, 
if  things  are  to  be  comfortably  under  control 
later. 

Before  work,  PREPARATION!  Are  you 
prepared?  Have  you  done  up  to  date  every^ 
thing  there  is  to  be  done,  to  be  ready  for  the 
year's  work? 

Look  over  last  month's  Reminder.     Check 
up.    Order  at  once  what  you  haven't  ordered 
and  may  need.    Stocks  are  short  in  some  cases 
— help  18  short — railroads  are  short — every-  i 
thine  makes  for  delay  in  gettine  seeds  and  I 
supplies  throueh  this    spring.      Order  now! 
But  order  intelligently.     Remember  to  study 
types  rather  than  varieties  and  help  the  seeds-  . 
man  by  giving  him  leeway  with  your  order  so 
far  as  possible.     Read  carefully  the  editorial 
on  page  9. 

In  th*  Gardii 

OLANS  complete?  If  not,  get  busy. 
^  First  steps  in  actual  work  can't  be  taken 
profitably  until  you  know  all  that  you  expect 
to  do. 

Order  at  once:  Early  cabbage,  beets,  lettuce, 
kohlrabi,  cauliflower,  onions — sow  these  in  the 
first  batch.  Tomatoes,  peppers,  celery — in  the 
second.  Lima  beans,  melons,  com,  squash, 
in  paper  pots,  in  the  third.  Be  sure  to  have 
seeds,  sou,  flats,  pots,  etc.,  on  hand  before 
actually  needed. 

D  Manure,  Nothing  to  be  gained  by 
waiting.  Sooner  it's  on  the  premises  now  the 
better. 

Think  now  of  all  the  little  garden  helps 
you'll  have  use  for  later — plant  forcers,  plant 
stakes,  trellises,  stakes  to  hold  pea-wire,  row 
markers,  wire  tree  protectors,  lath,  Sweet-Pea 
supports,  etc.,  etc. 

In  th*  Flowvr  Cardan  * 

AA'AKE  up  your  mind!  What  flowers  are 
-^'^  you  gome  to  want  this  year?  Don't  do 
the  old  stunt  ofwaiting  until  the  29th  of  May, 
and  then  getting  what  you  can  find  left  over 
at  the  local  florist's. 

D  Buy  your  Sweet  Peas  early — and  then 
start  them  early  under  glass.  Get  small  pots 
— paper  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  About 
two  mches  in  diameter  and  very  deep.  Two 
or  three  seeds  to  a  pot,  thinned  to  one  plant. 
Little  twigs  will  keep  them  upright.  Grow 
cool;  and  harden  oflP  thorough! v. 

G  Now  is  the  time  to  make  changes  for 
the  better — in  your  mind's  eye,  and  noted  on 
paper.     Do  the  work  later  on. 

LD  Phlox  lagging? — small  flowers  and  few, 
weak  plants?  Probably  been  in  too  long;  need 
new  soil  and  more  room.  Change 'em  early 
to  get  good  bloom  this  season. 

In  tha  Gvaanhouaa 

Xif OST  important  work  for  this  month 
^^  is  starting  seeds  for  vegetable  and 
flower  gardens.  First  vegetables  go  in  early 
this  month.  This  is  earlier  than  they  are 
usually  planted;  but  give  them  plenty  of  room 
and  grow  them  cool  and  slow. 

To  get  the  very  best  plants  (vegetable  or 
flowers),  grow  them  in  individual  paper  pots 
or  dirt  bands.    The  latter  are  merely  strips 


of  paper,  placed  in  a  flat  to  hold  them  in. 
place,  which  confine  the  roots  of  each  plant 
so  that  when  taken  out  they  are  not  injured 
in  the  least. 

D  Start  cuttings  for  spring  bedding  plants. 
New  growth  of  wood  (as  result  of  getting 
stock  plants  into  active  growth — see  last 
month's  Reminder)  should  furnish  good 
supply  now.  Get  fresh  clean  sand;  medium 
coarse,  such  as  used  for  concrete  work  by 
builders. 

Clean  out  cutting  bed,  and  spray  with 
good  fungicide;  whitewash;  be  sure  that 
bottom  and  supports  are  strong  as  moist  sand 
is  very  heavy;  put  in  fresh  drainage  material 
to  avoid  possibility  of  disease;  press  down, 
water  thoroughly;  and  ready  for  cuttings. 
Use  only  wood  in  good  condition;  too  old  or 
too  soft  will  not  give  sure  results;  should 
"snap"  when  bent  between  fingers  if  in 
proper  condition. 

U  Overhaul  stored  roots  of  Cannas, 
Dahlias,  etc.,  at  once.  Discard  any  injured. 
Get  moss  and  deep  flats  in  which  to  ''start" 
them  toward  end  of  month;  cover  roots  with 
moss,  keep  moderately  moist,  and  warm 
(under  bench,  near  heating  pipes).  As  soon 
as  eyes  or  buds  have  begun  growth,  they  can 
be  potted  up. 

D  Sow  now  for  bloom  inside  Stocks, 
Mignonette,  and  other  quick  flowering  an- 
nuals that  may  be  wanted. 

D  Take  heed  now  for  Easter.  Plants  to 
be  "forced"  want  starting  now.  Azalea, 
Lilacs,  Roses,  for  "baskets"  and  trellises; 
Acacias,  Deutzias,  etc.,  are  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  Start  in  moderate  heat — 45  to  50 
degrees  night;  increase  gradually  to  60  degrees; 
hold  about  there  unless  season  is  backward 
and  they  have  to  be  rushed  the  last  few  days 
to  come  in  for  Easter  (1.^.  March  31st). 

Ganaral  Ordan 

RESTART  old  bulbs.  Callas,  Amaryllis, 
Gloxinias,  Tuberous  Begonias,  etc.,  held 
over  for  rest  period,  are  ready  for  start- 
ing, now.  Knock  out  of  old  pots;  shake 
off  soil;  put  in  fresh  soil  or  compost — plenty 
of  sand  and  old  manure — ^water  sparingly  and 
keep  moderatel>r  cool  till  growth  starts;  then 
bring  along  rapidly. 

D  Repotting  time.  Now  is  the  time  to 
go  over  all  benches  in  the  houses.  Discard 
old  plants  that  are  just  wasting  room.  Repot 
and  retub  large  plants;  make  general  clean 
up,  and  "reorganizing";  get  all  empty 
bench  space  possible  for  new  plants  and 
potted  cuttings  that  will  be  coming  along 
next  month.  Provide  space  where  possible 
under  benches  on  sunny  side  of  house  for 
potted  bulbs,  cuttings  in  thumb  pots,  and  other 
things  which  will  not  require  head  room  for  a 
few  weeks.  Clean  house  in  general  for  the 
bigspring  rush! 

U  Fumigate  and  spray  now!  Just  before 
the  new  stock  comes  on,  make  a  special  drive 
against  all  insects  and  diseases. 

D  Vegetables  for  growth  indoors — repot  to 
maintain  active  growth,  and  set  out  in  per- 
manent positions,  as  soon  as  ready,  cukes  or 
tomatoes,  or  melons  started  last  month  for 
growth  inside.  If  to  be  grown  in  solid  beds, 
bottom  heat  may  be  given. 

D  Make  sowing  of  beets,  lettuce,  cauli- 
flower,  beans,  etc.,  for  crop  in  greenhouse 
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and  frames.  Cauliflower  may  be  carried  along 
in  pots  inside  until  half  grown,  then  set  in 
frames. 

D  Start  vegetable  roots.  Asparagus,  rhu- 
barb, Witloof,  seakale,  etc.,  available.  They 
force  readily  now. 

Time  now  to  buy  new  stock.  Get  plants 
while  they  are  small  at  a  quarter  or  so  what 
they  would  cost  you  in  May.  Grow  them  on 
yourself.  Do  you  know  the  newer  Geraniums 
for  instance? 

In  tha  Framaa 

npIME  now  to  get  out  the  hotbed  !  It  will 
,■■'  take  ten  days  to  two  weeks  from  time 
you  get  manure  until  seeds  can  be  planted. 

D  Not  too  late  yet  to  get  a  *  miniature" 
greenhouse,  or  grown-up  frame  with  lamp 
heating  apparatus,  to  start  this  year's  plants 
and  have  extra  early  vegetables. 

D  Once  again — are  your  old  sash  all  fixed 
up  tight?  Last  time  we're  going  to  warn  you 
aooutthis! 

D  Get  coldframes  ready  soon  as  possible. 
Even  if  you  have  greenhouse  or  heated 
frames  to  start  seeds  m.  Get  sash  on  cold 
frames,  and  keep  snow  off  at  all  times,  to 
get  ground  thawed  and  warmed  up  ready  for 
plants  or  planting.  Lettuce,  beets,  etc.,  can 
go  in  as  soon  as  ground  is  ready  to  dig.  Beans 
can  go  in  the  hotbed  now,  but  not  in  cold- 
frame  until  the  ground  is  really  warmed  up. 
Use  a  frame  variety. 

Snutll  Fruita 

T  OOK  over  the  mulch  on  strawberries 
■"and  see  that  it  is  "down"  properly. 

n  If  you  haven't  yet  been  over  cane  fruit 
prune  out  now,  down  to  the  ground,  all  the 
old  canes  that  fruited  last  year.  Leave  only 
the  strongest  of  the  new  canes. 

Tha  Lawn 

NOT  much  work  now;  but  an  ounce  of 
prevention — see  to  it  that  no  coal  carts 
or  heavy  autos  get  on  to  3rour  lawn,  or  back 
up  on  to  the  edges  of  it  in  turning  round. 
Remember,  too,  that  there  will  be  work  to 
do  on  the  lawn  later. 

D  Order  now  the  things  you  will  need — 
seed,  humus,  bone  meal,  sod-perforator, mower, 
and  roller  if  your  lawn  is  a  large  one. 

Tha  Orchard 

DON'T  put  off  pruning  and  dormant 
spra3ring  that  should  be  done  now. 
D  Get  a  stock  of  "whips"  or  "buds," 
of  some  of  the  new  varieties  of  apples  to  add 
to  your  orchard.  (You  may  not  nave  room 
for  more  trees,  but  you  have  for  a  few  ad- 
ditional limbs.)  Keep  them  on  sand  in  the 
cellar,  or  in  sawdust  in  the  icehouse — cool 
and  moist  enough  to  prevent  shriveling. 

Plants  In  tha  Houaa 

CPRAY  regularly  to  keep  plants  perfectly 
^  clean. 

D  Cut  back  and  feed  up  old  plants  now, 
to  get  material  for  cuttings  next  month. 

D  Start  Oxalis,  Gladiolus,  Amaryllis  and 
other  bulbs  for  late  spring  bloom. 

Don't  use  any  sweet  on,  coffee  grounds,  or 
other  decotions  on  your  potted  plants.  Prune 
back;  repot  if  necessary;  add  a  little  bone 
meal;  and  water  carefully.  No  other  tonic 
needed. 
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Uw  the  DRAW  BOB,  held  half-aide- 
wayB  to  make  drilto  and  to  stir  soil 
arouDd  plants 


The  WHEBL  GOMBINATION  tool  has  manifold  advantaf^es  and  it  the  greatest  labor  saving  inventioo 
ever  given  to  the  gardener.  It  is  pushed  ahead  by  a  series  oi  short  strokes.  Plant  your  garden  on  a 
space  unit  so  one  adjustment  will  suit  generally.  Equipment  includes  hoes,  rakes,  plows,  and  some- 
tmiesaseeder 


The  Garden  Mo^^ies  Mo.  2 

PICTURING  THE  "MUST  HAVE"  TOOLS  FOR 

THE  GARDENER  WHO  MEANS  BUSINESS. 

YOU  CAN  ALSO  SEE  HOW  TO  HANDLE 

THEM     EFFECTIVELY     (AND     THAT'S 

QUITE    IMPORTANT)   BY  STUDYING 

THESE  PICTURES 


The  scuPTLS  or  Dutch  hob  is 
the  boe  for  cutting  down  weeds. 
You  push  it  along 


Fcr    cleaniDK    up    weeds,  etc.,  take  an  IRON  RAKE. 
The  wcx»EN  RAKE  is  tlie  better  smoothing  tool 
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You  cannot  make  a  straight  drill  without  a  garden 
LINE,   Most  beginners  don't  realize  its  importance 


There  are  trowels  and  trowels.  For  trans- 
plant ing  the  long,  slim,  angular  article  will 
work  without  disturbance  to  neighbor  plants. 
This  is  important 


{Photos  by 
W,  C  McCollom  and  A,  Kruhm) 


Do  you  really  know 
how  to  dig?  Most  be- 
ginners place  the  right 
hand  too  high  and  Tail 
to  thrust  the  blade 
deeply  and  worse  still 
scoop  the  surface  in- 
stead of  plunging  al- 
most perpendicularly. 
Use  the  SPADE  (not 
shovel)  for  turning 
new  ground 


For  ground  in  work" 
able  condition  the 
SPADING  FORK  is  a  far 
better  tool  than  a 
spade,  breaking  up 
the  soil  masses,  and 
permitting  work  on 
wettish  land  in  spring 
that  would  cake  un- 
der the  solid,  flat 
ma^  of  the  spade. 
Keep  nearly  upright 
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Simple  Talk  for  the  Beginner 

THE  TOOLS  YOU  REALLY  NEED  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM— CHAT  ON  PLANT  FOOD 


THE  novice  who  intends  having  a 
"war  garden"  as  a  patriotic  duty, 
will  be  well  advised  to  confine  his 
efforts  to  as  few  kinds  of  vegetables 
as  possible.  The  common  mistake  with  the 
beginner  is  too  much  variety  which  means 
greater  effort.  In  the  normal  home  garden 
we  must  have  variety,  but  war  garden 
efforts  should  be  reduced  to  a  severely 
practical  basis.  A  garden  begun  with  moder- 
ate ideals  and  carried  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion is  a  better  contribution  to  the  "win 
the  war"  movement  than  one  of  greater 
ambition  that  does  not  "land."  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  big  offensive  to  begin:  get 
the  manure  hauled  into  the  garden — it  im- 
proves with  age,  and  will  pay  just  as  good  a 
dividend  as  your  Liberty  Bonds — get  brush 
ready  for  peas.  For  remember  the  dwarf 
varieties  are  not  just  as  good  as  the  tall  ones, 
on  a  basis  of  production.  Bean  poles  should 
be  made  ready,  the  ends  sharpened  and 
tarred  or  partially  burned  to  help  preserve 
them.  Fertilizers  should  be  ordered  and  got 
under  cover  as  quickly  as  possible.  Deliveries 
are  slow  this  spring  and  don't  blame  your 
dealer  later  on  if  you  don't  get  your  supply 
on  time. 

The  beginner  will  be  well  advised  to  order 
fruit  trees,  cane  fruits,  strawberry  plants, 
asparagus  and  rhubarb  roots  now  while  there 
is  some  leisure,  because  it  is  much  easier  to 
determine  varieties  and  quantities  now  than 
it  will  be  at  planting  time  in  April. 

Th*  TooU  You  WUl  Um 

WHILE  good  tools  do  not  of  necessity 
make  good  gardens,  they  are  a  material 
help.  It  is  really  the  muscle  behind  the 
tools  that  gives  results.  Those  actually  need- 
ed in  the  home  garden  can  almost  be  listed 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand — spade,  or  dig- 
ging fork,Tioe,  trowel,  and  sprinkling  can — 
are  necessities.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  tools  and  accessories  that  are  very 
helpful — manure  fork,  wheelbarrow,  garden 
line,  hand  cultivator,  spray  pump,  garden 
hose,  pruning  shears,  raffia  for  tying,  plant 
labels  for  marking,  seed  rows,  a  measuring 
stick,  asparagus  knife,  powder  bellows,  scufHe 
hoe,  warren  hoe,  wheel  cultivator,  a  pair 
of  cotton  gloves,  and  a  little  book  in  which  to 
keep  memoranda. 

The  measuring  stick  you  will  have  to  make. 
Take  a  piece  of  i  x  i  soft  pine  8  ft.  long; 
mark  it  off  in  one  foot  spaces  on  all  four  sides; 
on  one  side  divide  the  feet«to  give  a  6  inch 
spacing  and  another  into  3  inch  marks. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  garden 
implements.  Its  constant  use  when  laying 
out  drills  makes  for  general  tidiness  and 
neatness. 

How  to  Use  Tools 

SOME  people  manage  to  make  hard  work 
of  any  simple  task,  through  not  knowing 
how  to  use  tools  properly.  In  gardening  a 
spade  is  used  on  new  soil  where  sod  or  other 
roots  must  be  cut  in  the  digging;  also  for 
making  trenches.  In  old  gardens  a  digging 
fork  may  be  used,  and  is  preferable  wherever 
possible  as  it  breaks  the  soil  particles  better 
than  a  spade.  For  all  smoothing  operations, 
covering  seed,  etc.,  use  the  wooden  rake;  an 
iron  rake  is  to  follow  up  weeding  operations 
for  collecting  the  rubbish  and  also  for  raking 
stony  ground. 

Now  as  to  hoes — they   are  not  all   alike: 


For  making  drills  and  stirring  the  soil 
around  individual  plants  and  hilling  up,  the 
draw  hoe  is  most  useful;  but  don't  use  the 
draw  hoe  to  cut  down  weeds  or  you  will 
cover  them  as  you  work  and  are  alwajrs 
walking  on  the  finished  work,  a  scuffle  hoe  is 
the  proper  tool  to  use  for  weeding  operation — 
and  by  the  way  use  it  in  the  morning  so  the 
weeds  may  be  raked  up  in  the  afternoon.  The 
manure  fork  while  useful  enough  is  really 
a  luxury  for  small  gardens.  It  is  used  in 
handling  manure,  hay,  mulch,  piling  up 
refuse  in  fall,  etc.  Few  appreciate  the 
importance  of  using  the  garden  line.  For 
my  own  part  I  would  rather  have  a  good 
garden  line  than  a  good  hoe.  You  can  make 
good  drills  without  a  hoe  but  I  defy  any  one  to 
do  it  without  a  Hne.  In  use  keep  the  line 
taut.  Straight  rows  are  much  more  easily 
cultivated  than  crooked  ones. 

Small  hand  tools,  such  as  dibble,  hand 
weeder,  clean  cultivator,  trowel,  etc.,  though 
frequently  of  great  assistance,  are  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  trowel)  by  no 
means  necessities.  The  spray  pump  or 
powder  bellows  might  also  be  included  among 
the  luxuries  as  the  powder  can  be  applied 
by  punching  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin 
can,  and  the  liauids  can  be  applied  by  using 
a  whisk  broom  out  the  comfort  and  use  of  the 
particular  appHance  is  so  great  and  so  obvious 
that  the  real  gardener  will  surely  acquire 
them.  Raffia  for  tying,  of  course!  No  garden 
should  be  without  it;  also  seed  labels. 

The  wheel  cultivator  and  seeding  implements 
are  up  to  the  minute  appliances  and  if  your 
garden  is  of  any  size  beyond  the  normal  city 
yard  the  wheel  cultivator  will  pay  for  itself 
in  a  very  short  time.  For  cutting  pea  brush, 
cutting  down  dead  vines  and  stalks  in  fall, 
add  a  machete;  in  fact  I  don't  have  a  tool 
that  I  make  better  use  of.  Another  little  but 
necessary  garden  accessory  is  a  pair  of  cotton 
gloves  which  can  be  purchased  for  a  few 
cents  and  are  very  useful  at  all  times. 

Taking  Care  of  Tools 

/■X)MMON  sense  tells  any  one  how  to 
^  take  care  of  garden  tools,  but  it  doesn't 
make  him  do  it.  The  worst  trouble  is 
nothing  but  carelessness — laziness  if  vou  like. 
Leaving  the  tools  exposed  in  the  garden  at  all 
times  causes  the  wooden  handles  to  check  and 
split  and  the  metal  parts  to  rust,  andis  obvious- 
ly bad.  J II  tools  should  be  kept  under  cover,  they 
will  not  only  last  considerably  longer  but 
will  do  much  better  work  with  less  effort. 
The  soil  will  adhere  to  rusted  metal.  A 
simple  method  of  keeping  the  tools  clean  is  to 
keep  a  tub  of  water  handy  for  dipping  the 
tools  after  use.  They  won't  rust  if  hard 
water  is  used.  Of  course  if  the  tools  are  not 
to  be  used  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
they  should  be'  coated  with  a  cheap  oil  or 
grease. 

Why  Does  the  Farmer  Plow? 

THERE  are  several  reasons  why  soil  is 
"prepared."  The  layer  beneath  the 
surface  ofttimes  contains  an  excess  of  organic 
matters  which  are  more  or  less  deleterious  to 
plant  growth.  It  is  desirable  to  bring  these 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air;  air  is  just  as 
important  to  the  roots  of  plants  as  water  is 
and  it  is  only  by  working  over  that  the  soil 
can  gather  the  necessary  air,  plowing  breaks 
the  soil  particles  thus  improving  the  texture, 
making  it  retentive  of  moisture  and  allowing 
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the  air  to  penetrate  more  deeply.  Every  rime 
a  soil  is  worked  it  is  improved.  Dicing  has 
the  same  effect  as  olowing  and  is  better 
for  home  gardens.  This  constant  working 
is  what  makes  old  gardens  more  productive 
than  new  ones.  And  don't  be  afraid  to  bring 
some  yellow  loan  to  the  surface.  Always 
reverse  the  positions  of  the  soil  layers.  Fall 
trenching  that  was  done  in  old  time  gardens  is 
merely  bringing  the  bottom  soil  to  the  surface. 

Use  Man«ire  Freely 

T  TNQUESTIONABLY  manuring  is  the 
^  best  means  of  restoring  to  the  soil 
the  elements  that  plants  take  from  it.  Any- 
thing contained  in  the  soil  of  benefit  to  plant 
life  must  be  soluble,  the  more  soluble  the 
more  readily  available — plants  don't  eat 
anything. 

Generally  speaking  manure  is  any  pro- 
ductive matter  that  can  be  added  to  the  soil 
to  increase  fertility. 

Barnyard  Manures  are  the  excrement 
of  animals  usually  mixed  with  rye  straw, 
shavings  or  other  bedding  materials.  Horse 
or  stable  manure  is  more  generally  used  than 
any  other  form.  Each  year  you  can  dig 
stable  manure  into  the  soil  and  you  will  find 
that  in  a  short  time  it  is  entirely  disintegrated 
and  absorbed  into  the  soil.  Stable  manure 
catches  and  stores  moisture  in  large  quantities, 
soil  containing  manure  or  which  has  been 
manured  for  several  seasons  does  not  bake, 
which  is  a  very  valuable  point  as  plants  will 
not  grow  in  an  arid,  sun-baked  soil. 

Cow  Manure  has  the  same  effect  as  stable 
manure  and  is  preferred  for  plants  that  make 
a  soft  quick  growth.  It  is  difficult  to  get  and 
is  therefore  little  used  excepting  on  estates 
where  they  have  their  own  cattle.  Cow 
manure  is  recommended  for  light  soils  as  it  is 
more  retentive  of  moisture  than  ordinary 
stable  manure. 

Pig  Manure  is  usually  classed  as  a  bulk 
manure  the  same  as  stable  manure,  and 
usually  is  mixed  with  such  manures.  The 
customary  procedure  is  to  throw  the  fresh 
stable  manure  with  the  soiled  bedding  into 
the  pig  pen,  where  the  animals  by  continual 
rooting  and  tramping  convert  it  into  first  class 
manure.  Any  of  these  bulk  manures  may 
be  applied  to  the  ground  in  liberal  quantities 
say  from  2  to  4  loads  for  a  garden  50  x  50  ft. 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

Sheep  Manure  as  it  is  handled  nowadays 
is  really  a  concentrated  manure;  in  appear- 
ance so  much  saw  dust  but  extremely  fertile. 
It  is  high  priced  and  is  usually  employed  as  a 
special  "tonic"  for  plants  that  are  not  doing 
well  or  for  special  crops  where  an  extra  degree 
of  perfection  is  desired.  It  is  not  recommended 
for  dry  soils  as  it  does  not  hold  moisture  to 
any  extent;  but  on  the  other  hand  is  invaluable 
to  wet  soils  as  it  gives  open  passage  to  excess 
of  moisture. 

Many  suburbanites  who  also  keep  chickens 
rarely  make  use  of  the  hen  droppings,  because 
it  has  a  bad  reputation  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  contains  an  enormous  amount  of 
readily  available  plant  food  and  when  used 
carelessly  will  burn.  To  prevent  this  put  it  in 
barrels  with  almost  an  equal  quantity  of 
sifted  ashes.  Apply  this  thinly  and  dig  under. 
It  is  a  wonderful  fcrtilizer  for  onions,  and  is 
excellent  for  corn,  leek,  and  other  surface 
rooting  plants.  Use  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel 
to  every  500  sq.  ft. 
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Early  Plants  for  the  Paying  Garden  f  f  rockwell 

STARTING  SEEDS  EARLY  FOR  BEST  RESULTS— MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  CONDITIONS 


EARLINESS  is  particularly  desirable 
this  year.  Success  with  the  first 
plantings  of  many  vegetables  and 
flowers  depends  upon  getting  them 
so  well  along  toward  full  development  before 
hot,  dry  weather  and  the  annual  visitations  of 
insect  pests  and  diseases  recur  that  they  will 
escape  injury  from  these  sources  of  failure. 

Of  course  experience  counts,  but  on  the 
whole  starting  plants  is  much  less  complicated 
and  easier  than  planting  and  caring  for  a 
garden. 

A  sunny  window  in   a  room  that  is  fairly 

warm  (40  degrees  or 

so  on  cold  nights), 
and  room  to  make  an 
improvised  frame  in  a 
sheltered  spot  out- 
doors later  in  the 
spring,  may  be  put 
down  as  the  minimum 
requirements  in  the 
way  of  equipment. 
The  number  of  plants 
required  for  the  aver- 
age home  garden  is 
not  great.  Fifty  cab- 
bage, 50  cauliflower, 
100  lettuce,  2CX)  beets, 
50  tomatoes,  25  pep- 
pers, 25  eggs,  and  100 
early  celery,  would 
be  a  pretty  gener- 
ous allowance  for  the 
general  run  of  garden 

Slots.  All  of  these  plants  could  easily 
e  started  in  two  or  three  flats,  in  the  house; 
and  grown  and  hardened  off  later  in  a  space 
equivalent  to  about  two  standard  coldframe 
sash,  or  six  by  six  feet. 

In  general,  there  are  four  ways  of  starting 
plants:  (i)  In  the  house;  (2)  In  a  hotbed; 
(3)  In  a  greenhouse;  (4)  In  a  coldframe. 
Not  practical  to  attempt  to  start  plants 
in  the  house  .^  True,  many  people  try  it 
each  year,  and  fail.  I  still  remember  my  own 
first  attempt  at  starting  plants.  I  had  seen 
how  the  work  was  done  in  the  neighboring 
greenhouse  where,  up  to  that  time,  I  Had 
bought  all  my  plants.  I  thawed  out  some 
good  garden  soil,  filled  two  small  boxes, 
sowed  my  seeds,  set  them  in  a  warm  place  in 
the  sun,  and  watered  assiduously.  Result — 
after  three  weeks  of  anxious  waiting  and 
watering — ^three  little  plants  forced  their  way 


up,  looked  around,  and  crawled  back  in 
again!  Investigation  showed  soil  soggy  at 
the  bottom,  dry  on  top,  and  with  a  "crust" 
that  came  up  in  flakes  two  inches  square  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick!  And  there  ended 
my  first  little  journey  into  the  realm  of 
plant  growing. 

The  fact  is  that  the  air  in  the  ordinary 
dwelling  house  room  is  so  dry  that  it  has  a 
tendency,  especially  in  connection  with 
bright  sunlight,  to  "bake"  any  soil.  But  it 
can  be  overcome.  The  first  precaution  is 
to  take  exceptional  care  in  the  preparation  of 


Coaree  drainage  material  in  the  flat  bottom  prevents  the 
soil  from  getting  soggy 


Watering  the  transplantB  by  light  spraying  firms  the  soil 
and  starts  them  growing  again 


The  soil  is  firmed  by  pressure  and  seed  sown  in  shallow 
drills.    One  faX  will  supply  a  small  garden 


soil  and  drainage.  The  second  is  to  prevent 
evaporation  from  the  seed  box.  The  third 
is  to  avoid  watering  the  surface  of  the  seed 
box.  And  the  fourth  is  to  increase,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  moisture  in  the  air. 

Evaporation  from  the  soil  in  the  seed  box 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  covering 
it  with  a  pane  of  glass.  Putting  a  glass 
cover  on  your  seed  flats  has  the  same  effect — 
condensation  of  the  escaping  moisture  on 
the  glass  keeps  the  air  above  the  soil  saturated 
with  moisture.  If  no  glass  is  available  a 
double  sheet  of  newspaper,  laid  over  the  box 
and  kept  moist,  will  answer;  but  as  this  must 
be  removed  immediately  the  seeds  begin  to 
sprout,  it  is  much  better  to  get  the  glass.  The 
latter  should  not  fit  quite  tight. 

Watering  the  surface  of  the  seed  flat  may 
be  avoided  either  by  submersing  the  bottom 
of  the  flat  in  a  half  inch  or  so  of  water,  so 
that  it  will  be  soaked  up  from  below,  until 
the  moisture  appears  on  the  surface;  or  by 
using  an  old  tunnel  which  is  inserted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flat,  at  three  or  four 
different  points,  so  that  the  water  is  ap- 
plied to  the  bottom  of  the  soil,  instead  of  on 
the  surface. 

Air  moisture.  The  kitchen  is  the  one  room 
in  the  house  where  the  air  remains  near 
normal.  It  usually  gets  more  fresh  air  from 
the  outside  than  any  other  room,  and  the 
constant  evaporation  of  steam  and  water 
replace  the  moisture  removed  by  artificial 
heating.  A  sunny  kitchen  window  is  the  best 
place  in  the  house  to  start  plants. 

Starting  plants  in  a  hotbed  while  simpler 
is  perhaps  less  comfortable  than  starting 
them  indoors.  As  the  days  get  longer  the 
ventilation  has  to  be  watched  closely.  The 
use  of  double-glazed  sash  instead  of  the 
ordinary  single  ones  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous makmg  it  possible  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  sun  heat  even  in  very  cold  weather. 

Sow    seeds   in   the  hotbed   either  directly 
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in  the  soil,  or  in  flats.  The  former  method 
has  the  advantage  of  being  less  work,  and  of 
saving  some  space;  but  the  latter  is  generally 
more  satisfactory,  as  each  lot  of  plants  may 
be  handled  separately.  And  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  they  can  be  removed 
to  a  cool  frame  to  finish  growth,  leaving  the 
hotbed  available  for  the  starting  of  other 
things.  (The  construction  of  hotbeds  and 
coldframes,  and  the  various  ways  of  heating 
the  former — by  manure,  warm-air  from  the 
cellar,  hot-water,  pipes,  etc.,  have  been 
discussed  in  detail  in  earlier  numbers  of  The 
Garden  Magazine.) 
When  the  hotbed 
is  heated  with  man- 
ure, sowing  must  not 
be  done  before  the 
manure  has  reached 
its  maximum  heat. 
After  the  bed  is  pre- 
pared, leave  it  closed 
for  a  few  days,  until 
the  thermometer  — 
which  should  always 
be  hung  inside  a 
frame —  has  reached 
the  highest  point, 
and  gone  back  to 
around  eighty  de- 
grees. 

Starting  plants  in  a 
greenhouse  isof  course 
working  under  the 
best  of  conditions. 
One  is  independent  of  the  weather,  has  a  com- 
fortable place  to  work  and  all  conditions  pretty 
much  under  control.  Abundant  light,  while 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  smallest  growing 
plants,  is  not  required  until  after  they  are 
actually  up.  Germination  can  be  hastened 
materially  by  placing  the  flats  on  the  heating 
pipes,  under  tne  benches;  or  by  preparing  a 
section  of  a  bench  directly  over  the  pipes  with 
only  a  couple  of  inches  of  soil  in  it,  and  closing 
in  the  pipes  below  with  old  bagging.  In  a 
cool  greenhouse,  a  little  frame  may  be  con- 
structed over  a  section  of  a  bench,  with  a 
space  at  the  back  for  the  heat  from  the 
pipes  to  enter  it.  The  temperature  in  this 
may  be  kept  five  to  ten  degrees  higher  than 
in  the  house. 

Before  being  ready  to  set  out  in  the  garden, 
all  plants  must  be  put  through  a  final  process 
of  "hardening   off*" 
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Just  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  big  enough  to  catch  hold 
of  it  is  time  to  transplant  into  a  new  flat 
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THE  PATRIOTIC  GARDEN 

FOOD  FOB  THE  KITCHEN  DOOR 

He  also  Fights  who        ^     -  Helps  a  Fighter  Fight 


Planning  to  Set  Out  Fruit  Trees    m.  g.  kains 
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HO  does  not  love,  the  orchard 
at  Grandpa's — that  "murmurous 
home  of  mnumerable  wings"  in 
bloomtngMay;  that  spicy, browsing 
place  "looking  lazy  with  neglected  plenty" — 
when  lavish  autumn  spreads  his  gold  arid  gar- 
net store!  How  many  happy  memories  play 
hide  and  seek  among  the  sunflecked  shadows 
of  the  grand  old  trees!  Oh,  to  have  just  such 
an  orchard  now!    fFhy  not? 

"There  isn't  room,"  you  say?  I^erhaps  not 
for  an  orchard  of  as  many  trees  and  scattered 

about  in  the  same  way  as  at  Grandpa's,  but 

Is  that  the^nlyway?  1  think  not.  A  smaller 
family  plantation  than  that  recommended  hy 
Thomas,  author  of  **The  American  Fruit 
Culturist,"  will  surelv  satisfy  one's  longing — 
he  would  have  a  plantation  including  lOO 
currant,  200  raspberry,  100  blackberry,  25 
gooseberry  bushes,  ^o  or  50  grape  vines,  5  or 
6  apricot,  10  to  20  plum,  40  or  50  peach,  20  to 
30  pear,  as  many  summer  and  fall  apples 
and  25  to  50  winter  apple  trees.  A /arm,  not  a 
garden! 

How  Larg«  a  Horn*  Orchard  ? 

WHY,  there's  potentially  enough  fruit 
there  to  inundate  a  erowmg  village !  Just 
look!  A  moderate  yield  of  mature  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes  is  five  quarts  to  the 
bush;  of  blackberries  two  to  four  quarts;  of 
raspberries  one  to  three;  of  peach,  plum,  and 
apncot  trees  five  to  ten  bushels;  of  pears  20  to 
30  bushels;  of  apples  25  to  40  bushels.  Even 
supposing  that  Mr.  Thomas's  family  could 
use  the  500  quarts  of  currants,  the  200 
to  500  bushels  of  peaches  and  plums,  the 
400  to  900  bushels  of  pears  and  the  600  to 
2,000  bushels  of  apples  that  his  plantation 
should  bear,  do  you  think  your  family  needs 
that  much? 

The  best  way  to  determine  how  many  plants 
may  be  needed  is  to  consider  the  appetites  of 
the  family  and  to  use  the  average  yield 
figures  just  given,  remembering  that  some- 
times a  tree  or  a  bush  may  produce  little  or 
nothing  and  sometimes  maximum  yields.  The 
highest  yield  of  currants  that  I  know  of  is  10 
quarts  to  the  bush;  that  of  apples  27  barrels — 
more  than  80  bushels — to  the  tree!  Such  yields, 
however,  are  exceptional. 

HoRM  VS.  ConiRMrclal  Idaals 

TN  ORDER  to  avoid  being  struck  aghast 
•*•  by  even  the  average  quantities  just 
mentioned  remember  that  all  the  fruit  does 
not  ripen  at  once.  Varieties  known  to  the 
commercial  fruit  grower  as  "croppers,"  those 
that  yield  allopathic  doses,  or  nothing,  are  far 
less  desirable  tor  the  family  orchard  than  are 
those  which  yield  on  the  homeopathic  and 


continuous  performance  principles  during  a  interests    and    standards    are    diametrically 

period    of  several    weeks   or   even    months,  opposed. 

indeed,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  bald  axiom  When    a    commercial    grower    chooses    a 

that  the  commercial  and  the  family  orchard  variety    he    usually    determines    beforehand 


Isn't  a  fruit  tree  just  as  decorative  as  you  can  wish?     Not  alone  in  fkmer,  but  equally  when  in  golden  fruit.   Applei^ 

peazs,  plums,  cherries,  and  peaches  may  be  used 
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how  it  tallies  with  his  standard  of  productive- 
ness, hardiness,  resistance  to  physiological, 
fungous  and  insect  troubles,  its  cold  storage 
adaptation,  its  color,  size  and  Quality,  usually 
in  about  that  order — quality  last  of  all  you 
note;  whereas  for  home  use  the  judgments 
may  be  restated  (in  order  of  weight)  about  as 
follows:  quality,  duration  of  ripening,  hardi- 
ness, resistance  to  troubles,  productiveness, 
then  (in  a*  very  minor  way)  color  and  size. 
Cold  storage  adaptation  is  usually  not  con- 
sidered at  all.  In  short,  get  the  idea  clearly 
fixed  in  mind  that  the  amateur  or  family 
standard  of  judging  a  fruit  variety  is  far  more 
exacting  than  the  commercial  one. 

Apart  from  the  negative  attribute  of  poor 
quality  which  characterizes  a  large  number 
of  the  commercial  varieties,  of  which  Ben 
Davis  apple,  KiefFer  pear.  Alberta  peach,  and 
Lombard  plum  are  horrible  examples,  there  is 
another  good  reason  why  such  varieties  should 
be  shunned  when  planning  a  home  orchajd. 
They  are  obtainable  in  the  market,  therefore 
the  choice  should  fall  upon  *' something  differ- 
ent." 


WKat  FruiU  to  ChooM  First 

TO  START  the  list  of  fruit  not  obtainable 
in  the  market,  at  least  not  of  good 
quality,  there's  the  cherry.  Of  all  our  tree 
fruits  this  is  the  one  that  loses  its  flavor 
soonest  after  being  gathered — a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  in  itself  for  growing  the 
cherry  at  home. 

Taking  the  countiy  east  of  the  MisaUsippt  River,  the  leading 
sweet  varieties  are  Windsor,  Napoleon,  olack  Tartarian  and 
Wood.  The  sweet  cherry  seldom  succeeds  in  the  Great  Plains 
nates.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  Napoleon,  Bing,  Lambert  and 
Republican  are  the  most  prominent  sweet  kmds.  In  that 
section  sour  varieties  mav  be  chosen  but  are  little  grown.  Of 
the  sour  kinds  the  leaders  are  doubtless  Early  Richmond, 
Montmorency  and  English  Morello.  Intermediate  between 
these  two  classes  are  the  Duke  varieties  which  are  almost 
unknown  on  the  market  and  are  therefore  special  candidates 
for  the  home  plantation.  May  Duke,  Late  Duke,  and  Reine 
Hortense  are  among  the  best. 

Among  plums  Abundance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma  are  most 
widelv  adaptable  of  the  Japanese  kinds.  They  are  mostly 
useful  for  culinary  purposes  early  in  the  season.  Other  culinary 
varieties  of  special  merit  are  Italian  Prune,  Shropshire  Damson. 
Grand  Duke^  Monarch  and  German  Prune.  Dessert  and  general 
purpose  vaneties  are  Middlebure,  Hand,  Peters,  Arcnduke. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Pearl.  Golden  Drop,  Imperial  Gage  and 
Reine  Claude  (or  Green  Gage). 

Beware  of  planting  too  many  early  pears. 
One  tree  of  a  kind  will  usually  be  enough  in 


Do  you  not  love  the  orchard  at  Grandpa's  that  was  so  rich  in  promise  each  spring  and  gave  such  luscious  frviits  each 

summer?    Beauty  and  utility  combined 


Peach   and  cherry  make  etriking  objects  in  the  spring 
garden  when  in  bloom.    They  fruit  early,  too 

even  the  large  fannily  orchard  because  nearly 
all  summer  vaneties  are  subject  to  decay  at 
the  core  if  left  on  the  tree  too  long.  However, 
they  start  the  season  six  weeks  or  even  two 
months  earlier  than  the  Bartlett,  so  the  best 
of  them  should  be  included  if  there  is  space  to 
spare  for  Madeline,  Manning's  Elizabeth, 
Tyson,  Clapp,  Giffard,  and  Rostiezer. 

^  UnleM  I  had  plenty  of  space  I  would  not  include  the  Bartlett, 
■»mp'y  because  there  is  always  plenty  on  the  market.  To 
follow  Bartlett  till  midwinter  or  later  I  would  choose  among 
Louise  Bonne,  Onondaga  and  Seckel  which  \>wn  to  ripen  in 
September;  Comise,  Hardy.  SheldonlSuperfine,  White  Doyenne, 
Angouleme.  Anjou.  Bosc,  Howell,  Vermoat  Beauty,  Worden, 
Wmter  Nellis  and  Lawrence,  which  start  in  November:  Dana's 
Hovey  and  Barry  in  December,  and  Buerre  Easter  in  January. 
The  eaihest  of  these  fall  varieties  have  a  ripening  period  of 
three  to  SIX  weeks;  the  latest  may  be  kept  in  sood  home  storage 
until  late  winter  or  early  spring.  So  the  full  list  should  cover 
the  season  from  late  July  until  February  or  March,  between 
seven  and  eight  months. 

Like  the  earliest  pears  the  earliest  peaches 
are  inferior — large  stones  in  little*  bags  of  rags 
and  poorly  flavored  water,  mere  apologies 
for  varieties  which  start  to  ripen  two  or  three 
weeks,  later.  So  unless  there's  ample  space 
they  may  as  well  be  omitted  and  the  area  be 
devoted  to  late  cherries  or  early  plums. 

The  earliest  fair  flavored  peaches  are  Alexander,  Carman 
and  Yellow  St.  John;  better,  second  early  ones.  Belle  of  Georgia, 
Champion,  Mountain  Rose,  Rivers,  Tillotson,  Rochester, 
Lamont  and  Early  York;  the  midseason,  as  good  or  better, 
Foster,  George  Fourth,  Susquehanna,  Lemon  Cling,  Willett, 
CHdmixon  Free,  Reeves.  Stump  and  Early  Crawford;  late  ones 
are  Fox,  Late  Crawford,  Salway,  Lemon  Free,  Smock,  Stevens 
and  Ward;  latest  of  all,  not  successful  where  the  seasons  are 
short,  are  McKav,  Heath  Cling  and  Bilyeu.  This  list  will 
provide  peaches  from  July  to  November,  or  with  special  care 
even  until  Christmas!  But  among  them  all  how  is  one  to  choose 
for  a  small  place?  ^  Start  with  Foster,  Early  Crawford,  Late 
Crawford  and  CMdmtxon  and  add  such  others  as  may  be  desired. 

Among  apricots  only  a  few  are  of  out- 
standing excellence.  Moorpark,  Royal,  Peach 
and  Early  Golden  are  doubtless  the  most 
widely  successful  and  worth  while.  In  grow- 
ing them  be  sure  that  they  are  placed  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  property — the  north  side 
of  a  building,  a  wall,  or  a  screen  of  tall  ever- 
greens, a  northern  or  a  western  slope-;- 
anvwhere  that  the  sun  reaches  late.  This 
will  retard  the  premature  opening  of  the 
blossoms  in  spring. 

What  •  WMlth  of  ApplMl 

WHERE  shall  one  draw  the  line  among 
the  apples?  I  would  make  my  first 
choice  among  the  earlv  kinds  because  the 
market  supply  is  small  and  poor.  Being 
mostly  soft  and  therefore  inferior  shippers 
they  suffer  in  transit.  Also  they  lose  navor 
far  more  rapidly  than  do  later  kinds,  of  which 
there  is  always  a  goodly  supply.  I  would 
prefer  dessert  varieties  to  culinary  kinds  for 
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the  same  reasons.  Another  point  in  their 
favor  is  that  most  of  them  have  a  long  period 
of  ripening,  so  fewer  trees  would  be  needed 
to  give  a  supply.  For  instance,  as  a  boy  I 
usually  be^an  to  eat  the  prematurely  ripe 
fruit  of  Primate  in  late  July  and  sometimes 
gathered  specimens  from  the  same  trees  as 
late  as  mid  October.  This  last,  however,  was 
exceptional,  because  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
variety  and  the  family  apmetite  for  it.  Still 
another  point  in  favor  of  summer  varieties 
for  the  home:  Early  maturing  kinds  are  far 
more  likely  than  late  ones  to  bear  each  year. 
This  is  because  they  have  a  longer  season 
following  harvest  in  which  to  develop  their 
blossoml>uds  for  the  next  year's  crop. 

The  following  dessert  varieties  will  cover  the  season  from 
late  July  to  late  October:  Red  June,  Early  Strawberry,  Early 
Joe,  Pnmate,  Benoni,  Williams,  Sweet  Bough,  Sops-of-Wine, 
Chenango,  Late  Strawberry,  Jersey  Sweet,  Hawley,  Fanny, 
St.  Lawrence,  Rtbston,  Porter,  Fall  Pippin,  and  Cox  Orange. 
To  be  sure  some  of  these  may  be  continued  in  perfection  well 
into  November  or  even  December,  but  it  is  well  to  follow  them 
with  later  kinds  where  there  to  space  to  spare.  The  following 
late  kinds  which  start  to  ripen  in  October  and  continue  in 
succession  until  May  or  June  will  cover  the  entire  season  from 
late  July  of  one  year  tUl  late  May  of  the  next:  Fameuse, 
Blenheim.  Shiawassee,  Wealthy,  Louise,  Mcintosh.  Mother, 
Black  Gillyflower,  Hubbardston^  Ortley,  Peck,  Tompkins  King, 
Wagener,  Canada  Baldwin,  Esopus  (Spitzenburg),  Grimes, 
Jonathan,  Lady  Sweet,  Opalescent,  Red  Canada,  Sutton, 
Sweet  Winesap,  Westfield,  Winter  Banana,  Northern  Spy. 
Ponne  Grise.  Swaar,  Golden  Russet,  Green  Newtown  and 
Yellow  Newtown. 

For  cooking,  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  and  Yellow  Trans- 


Sarent  are  among  the  best  for  July  and  August;  Duchess  of 
Udenberg,   Maiden    Blush    and    Grfvenstein    for  September; 
Smokehouse,   Fall   Pippin,  Twenty  Ounce   and  Wealthy   for 


October  and  November;  Belleflower,  Tompkins  King,  Northern 
Spy  and  Rhode  Island  (Greening)  from  December  to  J[anuary, 
and  Baldwin,  Stark,  Winesap  and  Newtown  from  midwinter 
till  late  spring.    Of  course,  these  overlap  more  or  less. 

My  idea  in  mentioning  so  many  varieties 
is  to  provide  the  reader  with  lists  of  really 
meritorious  kinds  so  he  will  know  which  ones 
to  choose  when  looking  over  the  nurseryman's 
catalogues.  Not  all  are  carried  by  every 
nurseryman  so  it  is  well  to  have  several 
catalogues  when  making  up  orchards. 

MfJdnt  th«  Most  of  th*  Atm 

BEFORE  planting  time  comes  it  is  well  to 
decide  just  what  there  is  space  for  and 
iust  where  each  tree  and  bush  is  to  be  planted. 
If  space  is  not  at  a  premium  each  kind  cff  fruit 
may  be  kept  in  an  area  of  its  own  aloof  from 
other  kinds.  There  are  advantages  in  this; 
probably,  however,  nine  planters  out  of  ten 
must    adopt    a    practice   which    commercial 


"He  who  owns  a  rood  of  proper  land  in 
this  country.  and«  in  the  face  of  all  the  porno- 
nal  riches  of  the  day.  raises  only  crabs  and 
choke-pears,  deserves  to  lose  the  respect  of 
all  sensible  men.  The  classical  antiquarian 
must  pardon  one  for  doubting  if.  amid  all  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  golden  age.  there 
was  anything  to  equal  our  delicious  modem 
fkoiits — our  honeyed  Seckels,  and  Beurre's, 
our  melting  Rareripes.  At  any  rate,  the 
science  of  modem  horticulture  h^s  restored 
almost  everything  that  can  be  desired  to 
give  a  (richness  to  our  fruit  gardens. 
Yet  there  are  many  in  utter  ignorance  of 
most  of  these  fruits,  who  seem  to  live  under 
some  ban  of  expulsion  from  all  the  fiedr  and 
goodly  productions  of  the  garden."  Down. 
ing.  (Preface  to  "Fruits  and  Fruit  T/ees  of 
America") 


growers  avoid,  but  which  we  all  remember 
was  "highly  successful  at  Grandpa's"; 
namely,    mterplanting. 

The  largest  growing  trees,  like  standard 
apples  and  sweet  cherries  were  set  at  maximum 
distances  apart.  Half  way  between  them  in 
the  rows  smaller  and  shorter  lived  trees  were 
placed,  and  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
also  in  the  same  rows.  Between  these  rows 
wide  spaces  were  left  for  strawberries,  vege- 
tables and  perhaps  flowers.    The  grape  vines 


If  your  home  plot  is  small  Why  not  t»e  trained  dwarf 
fruit  trees  as  hedges  to  these  sections? 


and  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes  were 
relegated  to  trellises  and  to  fence  rows  usually 
at  the  sides  of  the  area. 

The  tree  rows  were  made  to  extend  the 
long  way  of  the  plot  so  a  horse  could  be  used 
to  do  as  much  as  possible  of  the  necessary 
cultivation  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time 
due  to  turning,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the 
rows  ran  the  short  way.  By  good  care, 
especially  as  to  fertilizing  and  tilling,  such 
interplanted  areas  were  kept  in  better  bearing 
and  during  a  longer  time  than  commercisu 
growers  are  usually  willing  to  admit. 

What  of  th*  Suburban  Lot? 

OUT  HOW  about  the  little  suburban  lot? 
^  Must  it  forego  fruits  and  confine  itself 
to  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  only  a  few  of 
themr  By  no  means.  One  successful  instance 
will  be  better  than  a  wheelbarrow  load  of 
theory.  A  friend  who  lives  in  a  suburb  of  a 
large  city  has  a  lot  which,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  is  200  by  75  feet.  Of 
this  area  more  than  half  is  occupied  by  the 
house,  the  lawn  and  the  ornamental  plantings. 
Yet  what  a  list  of  fruit  is  grown!  Ten  varieties 
of  grapes  (one  vine  of  each  on  a  thirty  foot 
arbor);  three  peach  trees;  a  22  x  23  ft.  dwarf 
orchard  which  includes  a  dozen  pear,  nine 
apple,  four  cherry  and  two  plum  trees. 
Abiout  15  Concord  grape  vines  cover  the  150 
feet  of  side  line  fence,  and  about  75  feet  of 
raspberry  row  stands  beside  the  rear  fence. 
There  are  three  currant  and  three  gooseberry 
bushes,  a  strawberry  patch  and  an  asparagus 
bed  each  about  10  x  50  ft.,  half  a  dozen 
rhubarb  plants  and  a  vegetable  garden  which 
yields  the  year's  supply  of  everything  except 
potatoes  for  the  family  of  three,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  abundance  given  to  numerous 
city  friends  who  are  frequent  visitors. 

Interpl anting  and  dwarf  fruit  trees  are 
the  salvation  of  the  small  suburban  fruit 
plantation.  If  space  is  at  a  premium  why  not 
devote  at  least  some  of  the  ornamental  shrub 
space  to  dwarf  fruit  trees?  What  more 
beautiful  ornamental  is  there  than  a  peachy 
a  cherry,  a  plum  or  an  apple  tree  in  full 
blossom?  Or  what  more  beautiful  than 
these  same  trees  in  the  regal  scarlet,  purple  or 
gold  of  fruitage? 


TKe  CKronicle  of  a  1917  War  Garden     Raphael  semmes  payne 

*'  I  baseeck  you  foi^^  not  to  inform  yourself  as  diligently  as  may  be,  in  things  that  belong  to  gsrclening.*' — Sir  John  Ecelyn. 


npHIS  is  a  chronicle  of  a  Maryland  war 
^  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  Baltimore 
within  ear  shot  of  an  armory.  This  little 
''plantation''  has  paid  for  a  hundred  dollar 
Liberty  Bond  after  suppl3ring  a  small  house- 
hold with  vegetables  m  great  variety  since 
early  last  spring.  A  few  years  ago  golf 
players  regarded  with  sympathy  and  amuse- 
ment those  amone  their  acquaintances  who 
persisted  in  spending  their  spare  hours  at 
amateur  "farming"  and  horticulture;  to-day 
they  not  only  admit  the  philosophy  of  the 
garden,  but  are  making  elaborate  plans  for 
the  spring  of  1918. 

There  is  nothing  phenomenal  about  this 
garden.  It  is  surrounded  by  many  other 
typical  home  gardens  at  least  just  as  success- 
ful. There  is  one  in  which  a  Frenchman's 
wife  has  worked  with  commendable  industry 
against  odds,  and  has  achieved  reniarkable 
results,  transforming  into  a  productive  plot 


a  v^ant  lot  upon  which  sub-soil  and  rock 
taken  from  gas  trenches  had  been  dumped  in 
heaps.  She  overcame  these  obstacles  heroic- 
ally, in  heat  and  rain  and  has  provided  for 
five  little  girls,  her  husband  beine  employed 
in  the  postal  service,  which  calls  for  long 
hours.  Another  has  been  worked  by  a 
Catholic  priest  and  his  sexton,  yielding  ample 
products  for  two  tables.  A  short  distance 
Deyond,  over  in  the  beautiful  Green  Spring 
Valley,  famed  as  a  fox  hunting  ground,  last 
spring  fashionable  young  women  went  out 
into  the  fields  and  dropped  com;  some  were 
seen  setting  out  hundreds  of  tomato  plants; 
while  others  helped  to  plant  potatoes  and 
drove  home  lawn  mowers. 

But  what  might  make  a  story  of  this 
particular  garden  instructive  and  useful 
— especially  to  novices  and  those  who  may 
enter  the  held  for  the  first  time  in  1918,  are 
the  following  facts:   First,  it   has   proven   a 


training  ground  for  good  health  and  a  happy 
order  of  life.  Second,  it  illustrates  what  a 
man  transacting  business  daily  in  a  city  ten 
miles  from  his  home  can  derive  from  a  small 
piece  of  ground.  Third,  it  points  out  tried 
methods  which  may  help  beginners  to  avoid 
mistakes  and  get  results  from  their  first 
experience  at  manual  industry,  enabling  them 
to  cope  with  the  advance  in  prices  and  to 
contnbute  a  fundamental  quota  to  the 
general  sum  of  conservation. 

'IXT'ITH  the  first  symptoms  of  springtime — 
^^  around  St.  Patrick's  Day — two  75  foot 
rows  of  Early  Bird  peas  were  planted  two  feet 
apart  to  adjmit  of  lettuce  plants  from  the 
hotbed  later  on.  Well  rotted  cow  manure  was 
worked  in  the  soil  and  a  few  pounds  of  humus 
for  its  feeding  power.  The  crop  was  a  prolific 
marvel  and  a  week  ahead  of  those  who  had 
planted   Alaska   and   other   more   precocious 
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Beans  along  the  walk 
edged  it  neatly  and  gave 
a^^ood  winter  aupply  of 
dned  beans 


varieties.  That  ancient  "wise  saw"  naturally 
popped  into  the  mind — "the  early  bird 
catches  the  worm!"  They  yielded  about 
three  bushels.  My  first  real  experiment  at 
"the  intensive"  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
fascinating  and  practical  scheme  in  the 
whole  garden. 

A  little  strip  of  old  sod  and  weeds  at 
the  head  of  the  garden,  with  a  southern 
exposure,  in  which  two  years  before  some 
dwarf  fruit  trees  were  set,  had  been 
ploughed  in  the  fall  of  191 6.  It  looked  pretty 
rough  with  stone  and  coarse  grass  roots,  but 
in  two  hours  it  resembled  a  florist's  seed  bed 
liberally  enriched  with  horse  manure  and  a 
gallon  or  more  of  the  magic  humus  about 
which  I  had  been  read- 
ing during  the  winter. 
It  was  now  well  into 
April  with  its  capricious 
days  of  sun  and  show- 
ers. Here  were  first  set 
out,  and  along  the  fer- 
ule edges  of  the  aspara- 
gus bed  (ideal  ground 
for  early  table  relishes), 
one  hundred  plants  of 
Big  Boston  and  Mar- 
ket Gardener's  lettuce 
(which  sold  in  May  and 
June  at  fivecentsa  head 
after  personal  needs 
and  gifts);  then  three 
rows  of  onion  seed 
(yellow  Prizetaker,  White  Pearl,  and  Large 
Ked  Wethersfield)  18  inches  apart  to  admit  of 
constant  weeding  and  cultivation  with  the 
little  hand  wheel-plough.  Although  sown 
thickly,  there  was  no  thinning  out.  When 
gathered  the  first  week  in  August  the  yield 
was  one  bushel  from  225  feet,  a  peck  of 
which  are  as  large  as  winter  onions,  while 
nearly  half  a  bushel  had  already  been  dis- 
posed of  as  "  Spring  onions."  This  remaining 
imshel  is  worth  as  sets  fully  $5.00  if  last 
season^s  prices  can  be  taken  as  an  index.  In 
this  same  plot  were  radishes,  peppers  and  egg- 
plant, all  of  which  contributed  their  "bit"  to 
the  Liberty  Bond.  After  the  onions  were 
liarvested,  the  plot  was 
spaded  —  the  humus 
was  still  there — and 
put  in  late  radishes,  two 
rows  of  kale  for  win- 
ter and  spring  con- 
sumption, and  a  bed  of 
lettuce  seed  for  plants 
for  a  winter  crop  in  the 
hotbed. 

Apropos  of  "dug 
outs,*'  this  hotbed  was 
built  of  concrete,  with 
the  double  sunlight 
sash  as  a  covering.  It 
measures  6  x  19,  has 
two  partition  walls  with 
a  uniform  thickness  of 
three  inches.  It  cost 
less  than  $15.00.  It 
has  these  advantages: 
Cheaper  than  lumber, 
proof  against  frost  and 
vermin,  holds  heat  and 
moisture  longer  than 
wood  and  lasts  a  life- 
time. This  little"  green- 
house in  the  ground  "  is 
an  important  factor  and 
keeps  my  household  in 
crisp  lettuce,  spring  ^^^^^^^ 
onions  and  parsley  from  machine 


Thanksgiving  to  late  in  May.  Moreover,  it 
produces  sundry  plants  for  the  garden  along 
with  500  Pansy  plants  which  are  raised  from 
seed  sown  August  5th  to  loth.  Experience 
with  the  Pansy  shows  that  they  will  maintain 
their  bloom  all  summer  and  in  greater  beauty, 
if  the  flowers  are  pinched  off  just  as  they 
begin  to  wither.  Like  Sweet  Peas  and 
Nasturtiums  they  seem  to  rejoice  in  being 
plucked. 

ASA  bushel  and  more  of  seed  potatoes 
'^^  were  saved  from  my  crop  of  191 6  by 
sprouting  the  winter  supply  three  times,  the 
outlay  on  the  garden's  main  crop  was  very 
small.  They  were  Irish  Cobblers  and  the 
tubers  were  cut  with  two  eyes,  dropped  10 
inches  apart  with  the  eyes  down,  allowing 
about  2^  feet  between  the  rows.  There 
were  14  rows  of  72  feet  each  and  they  aver- 
aged one  bushel  to  the  row.  About  75 
pounds  of  humus,  which  cost  about  one 
dollar  was  all  the  fertilizer  used.  My  exper- 
ience with  several  varieties  favors  the  Cobbler 
for  a  home  garden — in  quality,  size  and 
keeping  powers  they  hold  their  own,  although 
they  do  not  yield  so  abundantly  as  others. 
Generally  satisfactory  results  have  also  been 
had  in  this  garden  with  Green  Mountain, 
and  Burbank.  There  were  practically  no 
potato  bugs.  The  best  artillery  to  combat 
msects  are  (i)  mixture  of  pans  green  and 
lime  in  either  powdered  or  liquid  form  (2) 
Pyrox  and  (3^  Hellebore.  For  egg  plant, 
cucumbers,  cabbage,  and  cauliflower  which 
are  seldom  immune,  number  2  has  been 
found  a  simple  and  effective  remedy  es- 
pecially for  egg  plant  which  is  very  susceptible 
to  the  ravages  of  little  enemies. 

In  the  autumn  of  1916  a  miniature  Sweet 
Pea  garden  was  prepared  after  the  most 
approved  methods.  In  the  spring  it  was 
converted  into  a  cucumber  patch  of  25  hills. 
White  Spine.  It  is  an  open  spot  on  a  slight 
incline  facing  north  and  fringed  with  fruit 
trees  which  shaded  the  vines  and  prolonged 
their  life.  They  yielded  generously  from  the 
latter  part  of  July  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber and  sold  at  ten  cents  for  three  all  summer. 


This  war  garden  onion  crop  used  at 
home  during  winter  contributed  its  bit 
to  make  Sam's  conservation  scheme 


THE  PIGS  PART  IN  THE  GARDEN 
This  pig  is  a  very  important  garden  adjunct.    It  serves  a  double  purpose  in  these  da]^  of  intensive  production,  by 

^mg  into  sound  fat  and  food  material  that  would  otherwise  go  to  waste;  and  incidentally  it  is  the  best  possible 

e  for  rooting  among  stable  refuse  and  quickly  making  it  available  as  high  grade  garden  fertilizer 


A  feature  both   as 
an  interesting  and 
profitable  crop  was 
the    winter    onion 
patch  —  5C»     feet 
m  yellows,  reds  and 
silver  skins,.the  sets 
having  been  raised 
by  the  writer  froni 
select  seed.    They 
were  put  out  from 
time  to  time  during 
April    two    inches 
apart  allowing  two 
feet  between 
the  rows  for 
cultivation 
and  weeding 
every      ten 
days.      The 
yield  was  4§ 
b  u  s  h  el  s  . 
The  profit  on 
this  item  is 
practically 
clear.      Few 

crops  are  more  interesting  if  assiduous  atten- 
tion is  given  it,  than  the  onion.  When 
growing,  it  is  almost  as  attractive  to  the 
eye  as  a  florist's  Carnation  growth  in  mid- 
summer, when  he  is  calculating  on  the 
beauty  and  value  of  each  bloom.  In  the  same 
way  the  prosaic  gardener  is  building  castles 
on  the  size  and  perfection  of  the  bulb  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  cook  at  all  seasons. 

As  the  tomato  crop  is  alwajrs  given  im- 
portance in  Maryland,  much  interest  was 
shown  during  191 7  in  its  culture  by  amateurs 
in  and  around  Baltimore.  In  spite  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  season,  which  at  times 
wrought  havoc,  my  crop  of  125  plants  yielded 
admirably  and  proved  profitable. 

The  sugar  com  crop — ^Stowell's  Evergreen, 
Country  Gentleman,  and  Golden  Bantam — 
about  900  feet  in  all,  was  planted  two  weeks 
apart  in  the  order  named.  This  proved  quite 
a  little  "money  maker,"  selling  on  an  average 
at  25  cents  a  dozen.  It  only  cost  two  loads 
of  manure,  but  "some"  work.  It  pays, 
though,  if  you  will  keep 
down  the  suckers,  culti- 
vate often  and  "right" 
the  stalk  after  each 
storm. 


/^LD  gardeners  tell 
^^  me  that  the  great 
mistake  beginners  make 
is  that  they  start  the 
season  with  enthusiasm, 
but  too  often  let  the 
vegetables  take  care  of 
themselves  at  the  criti- 
cal period  of  their 
growth.  Work  to  spell 
industry"  must  be 
maintained  from  the 
ides  of  March  to  the 
advent  of  Jack  Frost. 
Cardinal  rules  com- 
prise: stirring  the  soil 
whenever  baked  —  no 
matter  how  often  it 
may  be  necessary;  fight 
the  weeds  until  the 
vegetable  is  "made;" 
water  when  dry,  even 
though  the  weather 
man  says  "  Probably 
showers  this  afternoon 
or  to-night." 
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Machine-to- Win-the- War"    Basis 


ADOLPH  KRUHM 

LOSS  OF  MAN  POWER  FOR  THE  GARDEN  OFFSET  BY  MODERN  TOOL  EFFICIENCY 


The  toothed  rol- 
lers of  the  Star  pul- 
verizer working 
over  newly  turned 
soil,  makes  a  good 
seedbed 


HREE  years 
have  demon- 
strated that 
this  is  a  war 
of  man  and  his  machines.  Now,  that  the 
war  has  come  home  to  us,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  seriously  take  stock 
of  such  machines  as  will  help  us 
win  greater  production  from  the 
soil  with  less  labor.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  not  the  machine  of 
destruction^  but  of  production  that  will  count 
most.  Before  men  can  fight,  they  must  be 
fed.  Before  they  can  be  fed,  we,  of  Ameri- 
ca, must  grow  the  crops.  A  large  part  of 
the  food  needed  by  our  allies  and  ourselves 
will  be  grown  in,  or  saved  by,  our  gardens 
this  year.  To  make  these  gardens  more  pro- 
ductive with  less  help,  we  need  to  make  use 
of  better  machines,  implements,  tools. 

Man  started  to  make  gardens  with  the 
only  implement  the  creator  gave  him — his 
hand.  Five  bent  fingers  opened  the  first 
furrow,  dropped  the  seeds  and  covered  them. 
When  the  fingers  were  replaced  by  wooden 
pegs,  fastened  to  a  crossbar,  the  rake  was 
torn.  A  sharpened  stone,  tied  to  a  stick,  to 
penetrate  hara  soil,  represented  the  first  hoe, 
A  longer,  lareer  stone,  fastened  to  a  stronger 
handle,  to  dig  after  root  crops,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  modem  spade,    fElsewhere  in 


this  issue,  the  reader  will  find  a  description  of 
the  usefulness  of  all  the  elementary  tools  in 
garden  making. — Ed.] 

When  man  reached  that  stage  of  intelligence 
where  the  domestic  animal  was  made  to  serve, 
a  sharpened  stick,  tied  to  a  log  and  pulled  by 
other  men,  or  by  oxen,  saw  tne  birth  of  the 
plow.  In  China  they  still  use  wooden  ploi^s 
worked  by  a  single  man.  The  evolution  into 
the  modem  American  tractor  which  is  now 
rebuilding  the  gardens  and  farms  of  France 
parallels  the  progress  of  human  development. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that,  after  thou- 
sands of  years  of  improvements,  modem 
tools  show  few  radiclil  departures 
other  than  motive  power  or 
method  of  handling.  In  principle 
of  design,  nearly  all  garden  tools 


This  tool  is  fairly  rep- 
resentaLive  of  the  now 
considerable  family  of 
wheelhoes  with  change- 
able attachmenls 


The  "potatriot"  will  be 
interested  in  this  special 
tool  for  hilling 


Nearly  all  of  them 
have  Quite  a  va- 
riety ot  adjustable 
attachments  mak- 
ing them  indeed 
many  tools  in  one- 

The  Iron  Age 
wheelhoe  cul- 
tivators and 
the  large  Planet 
Jr.  family  of 
garden  tools 
I  a  V  e  become 
as  household 
w-ords  with  effi- 
cient garden- 
ers. 1  h  e  all 
metal     cultiva- 


For  light  soils  these 
disc  attachments  to  the 
wheelhoe  are  obviously 
serviceable  in  mulching 


tor,  adjustable  in  many  ways  is  made  for  per- 
manency.     On   the   theory   that    the    more 


Here's  a  "spring  lever"  machine  cultivator  which  has  the 
"push"  converted  into  a  "pull"  on  the  wheel.  Has  snow 
plow  boards 


:Aju<.uii^j:«>>>j£«l«^lvr«alfAv:,i. . 


— hand  or  power — perpetuate  the  idea  of  the 
first  application  of  the  bent  fingers 

Very  recent  indeed  is  any  effort  to  combine 
original  principles.  Why  have  a  separate 
tool  for  digging  a  hole,  uprooting  a  weed, 
for  raking  or  hoeing  or  smoothing  the  soil, 
when  one  combination  tool  might  do  all 
three?  Quite  a  number  of  combination  tools 
-  are  now  available,  all  serving  different  pur- 
poses in  good  fashion. 

God  gave  man  his  spine  to  walk  upright 
and  the  bent  back  has  ever  been  a  cause  of 
hardship,  of  labor  in  an  unnatural  position. 
Nearly  a  quarter  century  ago  a  pioneer 
Amencan  tool  maker,  Norcross,  grafted  the 
five-bent-finger-cultivator  idea  on  to  a  long 
handle.  The  short  teeth  became  long  prongs 
and  an  efficient  long-handled  cultivator  was 
created.  By  putting  a  joint  into  the  other- 
wise stiff  rake,  it  was  transformed  into  the 
now  well-known  Pull  Easy  culivator,  chang- 
ing the  pegs  of  the  rake  into  efFectively 
bent  and  practicalljr  shaped  cultivator 
teeth,  gave  birth  to  quite  a  variety  of  other 
cultivators,  all  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
But  all  are  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
human  hand. 

When  necessity  obliged  man  to  do  more 
cultivating  in  less  time,  he  looked  about  for 
means  whereby  to  cover  the  ground  more 
rapidly.  Cultivator  teeth  mounted  on  frames, 
attached  to  wheels,  were  logical  steps  in 
improving  the  garden  tool.  Pushing  oeing 
more  practical  than  pulHng — push  handles 
were  attached.  Thus,  the  modern  wheelhoe 
came  into  being.  Though  quite  a  number 
of  models  are  available,  they  differ  in  phy- 
sical detail,  rather  than  in  pnnciole  of  design. 

20 


A  "different"  type  of  cul- 
tivator weeder  having  teeth 
that  are  wider  at  bot- 
tom and  adjustable  to  any 
angle  and  distance  between 
rows 


weight  is  taken  off  the  cultivator  teeth,  the 
more  power  becomes  available  to  push  the 
cultivator,  the  Lou  Dillon  Tandem  culti- 
vator has  a  wheel  in  front  and  one  in  back 
of  the  teeth.  Because  some  crops,  like  onions, 
require  strictest  weeding  in  the  row,  as  well  as 
between  the  rows,  special  rotary  weeders,  like 
The  Golden  and  The  Tomado  were  invented. 
As  man  learned  more  about  the  science  of 
soil  tillage,  the  need  of  thorough  pulverizing 
to  preserve  moisture  called  into  existence  spe- 
cial discing  and  mulching  imple- 
ments. In  an  endeavor  to  make 
the  modern  garden  tool  useful 
the  year  around,  The  Colfax  cul- 
tivator may  now  be  equipped 
with  special  snow  plows. 


The  gasolene  engine  is  being  brought  into  use  in  a  garden 
tractor,  to  offset  the  diversion  of  man  and  horse  power  due 
to  war 
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The  floweTB  of  Deutzia  kxigifolia  vividly  recall  the  old  time  Wax-plant.    Color  dull 
creamy  white  and  rose 


"Chinese  Large-flowermg  Deutaa"  (D.  Schneideriana  laxiflora)  which  blooms  about  the 
middle  of  May.    Very  floriferous 


Two  Chinese  Deutzias  of  Merit 


J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 

Author  of  **My  Growing  Garden/'  **Gettint  Acquainted  with  the  Tntt,"  etc. 


EVERYONE  knows  the  Deutzias,  of 
course!  The  "tootsies/'  as  an  old 
blacksmith  friend  used  to  call  them, 
are  in  most  door  yards,  along  with 
Spireas  and  Lilacs.  The  three  or  four  familiar 
members  of  the  family  are  standard  and 
excellent  shrubs,  and  tend  to  be  overplanted 
in  consequence.  The  fine,  compact  and  low- 
erowing  D.  gracilis;  the  old  and  tall-growing 
'crenata  flore-pleno"  which  we  now  class  as 
a  variety  of  Deutzia  sea  bra;  and  the  much- 
vaunted  "  Pride  of  Rochester'*  variety  of  tlie 
last  species — all  these  are  familiar. 

Then  there  are  the  fine  sorts  made  for  us 
by  that  prince  of  shrub  hybridizers.  Monsieur 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  two  of  whose  plant-loving 
sons  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  European 
Moloch  in  defense  of  France.  £>.  Lemoinei 
compacta  is  a  delightful  shrub,  and  the 
variations  of  it  call^  "Boule  de  Neige" — 
really  a  ball  of  creamy  snow!— and  *  Ava- 
lanche," which  has  the  effect  of  its  name,  are 
the  sort  of  shrubs  which  increase  admiration 
for  this  wonderful  Frenchman.  A  half- 
dozen  other  forms  there  are  of  his  hybridizing, 
every  one  worth  while,  and  as  distmct  as  are 
the  master's  wonderful  Philadelphus  or 
Mockoranges. — [The  reader  will  fin  a  in  The 
Garden  Magazine  for  May,  1917,  a  more 
detailed  account  of  these  hybrids  with 
portraits  of  many. — Ed.)  Most  nurserymen 
miss  these  hybrids  in  selecting  their  mother 
shrubs  for  propagating,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
They  ought  to  be  more  widely  known. 

But  it  is  of  two  Deutzias  brought  from 
West  China  by  that  plant  benefactor,  E.  H. 


Wilson,  the  Arnold  Arboretum's  ornamental 
plant  scout,  that  I  wish  to  write.  Each  is  a 
clearly  distinct  species,  and  very  different 
from  the  common  types  of  Deutzias.  Each  is 
good  in  itself,  and  presents  in  addition  fine 
opportunities  to  the  hybridizer  who  might 
care  to  emulate  the  patient,  painstaking  and 
productive  work  of  M.  Lemoine. 

Indeed,  before  telling  of  these  Deutzias,  I 
may  well  quote  from  Professor  Sargent's 
Arnold  Arboretum  Bulletin  No.  25  of  June  5, 
191 2.  Writins  of  the  Lemoine  hybrid  Deutzias, 
he  says:  "The  systematic  crossings  of  shrubs 
with  the  object  of  creating  new  forms,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Roses,  is  a  comparatively 
new  mdustry,  but  it  has  already  produced 
startling  results  in  such  genera  as  Maenolia, 
Deutzia,  Philadelphus,  Ceanothus,  Rhododen- 
dron, and  Diervilla;  and  with  the  great  num- 
ber of  new  shrubs  discovered  in  recent  years 
in  Eastern  Asia  and  Eastern  North  America 
at  his  disposal,  the  hybridizer  will  now  have 
new  and  abundant  opportunity  to  show 
his  judgment  and  skill  in  producing  new  races 
of  plants." 

Thus  the  two  Wilson  Deutzias  illustrated 
here  may  not  only  be  of  much  value  in  them- 
selves, but  also  as  they  contribute  their  quali- 
ties to  the  "new  races"  which  we  may  hope 
to  have  some  capable  American  hybridizer 
produce. 

Deutzia  longifolia  is  to  reach  six  feet  in 
height  eventually,  according  to  Mr.  Rehder's 
account  in  Bailey's  ''Standard  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture."  My  own  specimens,  planted  in 
191 3  while  yet  the  pre-name  Wilson  number 

«1 


of  4326  was  its  only  designation,  have  had 
hard  luck,  for  they  were  set  in  an  "Arboretum 
bed  "  of  new  things,  the  growth-habit  of  none 
of  which  I  knew.  In  consequence,  the 
strong  growers  soon  over-shadowed  and  rob- 
bed the  less  upstanding  shrubs,  and  D. 
longifolia  has  been  deprived  of  a  fair  chance 
at  sun  and  soil.  About  three  feet  high  in 
1916,  with  uprieht  branches  and  interesting 
foliage,  it  has  bloomed  freely  in  191 5,  1916, 
and  1917. 

The  flowers  are  strikingly  distinct  both  in 
form  and  color.  My  garden  note  of  Tune  4, 
1916,  describes  its  flowers  as  "Uke  those  of 
the  old  Wax-plant,  Hoya  camosa,"  and  I 
cannot  now  think  of  a  better  description.  But 
as  many  readers  of  The  Garden  Magazink 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  old  greenhouse 
climber  to  which  I  have  compared  this 
Chinese  visitor,  let  me  say  that  the  flowers 
open  out  rather  widely,  but  preserving  a  vase 
form.  The  petals  shade  to  dull  rose-colored 
centre,  and  there  is  a  certain  waxiness  about 
the  flowers  which  justifies  the  reference. 

"Many-flowered  corymbs,"  reads  the  scien- 
tific description  of  this  fine  "posy,"  and  the 
picture  will  prove  it.  More  than  three 
Quarters  of  an  inch  across,  the  individual 
flowers  are  large,  and  the  clusters  or  "corymb" 
effect  distinct  and  attractive. 

The  Cyclopedia  description  says  of  D. 
longifolia:  "One  of  the  handsomest  Deutzias, 
but  has  proved  hardy  only  under  protection 
at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.'  So  much  for  the 
cold  east  winds  of  Boston-town;  but  the 
conditions  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
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are  certainly  more  favorable,  for  the  plants 
have  proved  entirely  hardy  here  for  the  three 
winters  of  their  life  with  me,  one  of  the  win- 
ters being  so  roueh  and  tough  as  to  bite  chunks 
of  green  out  of  the  husky  Japanese  Yew. 

The  picture  tells  the  story,  all  but  the 
color,  and  the  color  of  light  cream  white  and 
dull  rose  is  "all  right,"  to  lapse  into  slang. 
I  surest  its  trial  by  other  planters  who  care  to 
realize  how  liberally  God  has  showered  flowers 
upon  all  the  continents  of  this  beautiful  world. 

THE  name,  longifolia,  can  be  said  with- 
out tongue-twisting;  but  how  about 
the  other  Deutzia  I 
have  pictured,  which 
owns  the  formidable 
cognomen  of  Deutzia 
Schneideriana  v  a  r . 
laxifiora!  Can  even 
so  good  a  shrub  over- 
come the  handicap  of 
such  Latin  profanity  ? 
Friends  who  visit  my 
garden  constantly  ask 
me  plant  names;  and 
when  I  have  answered 
their  queries  in  front 
of  this  plant,  I  have 
noted  the  justified 
scorn  with  which  they 
are  likely  to  listen  to 
such  a  lip  scorcher. 
Mr.  Schneider  was, 
or]is,  doubtless  a  most 
excellent  gentleman, 
and  I  am  entirely  neu- 
tral as  to  where  he 
came  from,  or  may 
have  gone  to;  but 
why,  in  the  name  of 
plam  English,  must 
he  or  his  memory  be 
celebrated  by  tagging 
a  decent  plant  with 
such  a  Teuton-Latin  By  a  lucky  chance  ooe  branch 
aggregation  ot  the  al-  alongside  of  D. 

phabet?     Let  us  call 

It  the  Chinese  Large-flowering  Deutzia  for 
awhile,  anyway,  until  someone  invents  a 
''common'  name  that  will  be  fair  to  this  fine 
flower. 


For  a  fine  flower  is  this  Chinese  immigrant, 
certainly.  It  happened  last  year  that  one 
twig  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  three-foot  plant 
opened  more  than  two  weeks  ahead  of  the 
proper  flo>^Kring  time  for  the  species,  and  so 
permitted  me  to  photograph  it  in  exact 
comparison  with  Deutzia  Lemoinei  compacta. 
The  blooms,  very  much  like  the  Lemoine 
favorite,  were  a  full  inch  across,  and  practic- 
ally twice  the  size. 

The  comparison  was  made  May  25,  when 
Lemoinei  was  at  its  maximum.  The  'Large- 
flowering  Chinese'*  Deutzia  is  much  later,  and 
the  other  photograph,  made  May  12,  shows 


of  the  new  Chmeae  larq^e-flowering  Deutzia  (left)  bloomed  early 
,  Lemoinei  compacta  (nght).  The  difference  m  size  of  flowers  is 

how  eflPective  and  how  floriferous  it  was.  And 
it  stood  out  distinctly  among  other  good  shrubs, 
despite  its  rather  awkward  form.  The  growth 
is  upright,  and  as  it  gets  its  age,  it  may  as- 


sume a  more  graceful  attitude,  but  I  shall  like 
it  anyway  for  its  distinct  and  pleasant  flowers. 
No  su^estion  is  made  that  "  Schneideriana 
laxiflora  '  is  not  entirely  hardy.  My  plants 
have  been  through  the  same  three  wmters  as 
longifolia,  since  the  former  came  to  me  ahead 
of  its  awful  name,  as  Deutzia  570  Wilson,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  stand  Middle 
States  hardships.  It  is  now  a  rampant 
grower,  like,  for  instance  Spiraea  Henryi, 
which  is  a  merit  for  most  gardens.  I  am 
liberal  to  my  shrubs,  and  most  of  them  give 
me  a  full  return;  but  I  can  with  complacence 
see  a  plant  maintain  a  moderate  vigor, 
because  of  certain  of 
them  which  have 
been  otherwise  dis- 
posed, and  have  en- 
deavored to  cover 
too  large  a  part  of  my 

grecious  two  acres  of 
Teeze  Hill  garden! 

TI7HERE  may 
^^  these  shrubs 
be  obtained?  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  sus- 
pect one  enterprising 
Boston  nurseryman 
of  having  plants;  and 
if  those  who  look 
beyond  the  baker's 
dozen  of  shrubs  which 
nurserymen  seem 
most  in  love  with 
will  keep  demanding 
other  newer  and  bet- 
ter things,  mayhap 
these  backward 
tradesmen  may  even 
sometimes  go  to  the 
shrub  heaven  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum, 
there  to  see  the  gar- 
den riches  which 
ought  to  add  to  the 
scanty  variety  they 
oflFer  to  aspiring 
planters.  So  go  after  them  for  these  good 
Deutzias,  my  garden-improving  friends;  the 
demand  will  be  good  for  their  retiring  na- 
tures! 


;h  to  be  photographed 
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Origin  of  Some  Hybrids  of  Deutzia  alfred  rehder 


Vj Y  ATTENTION  has  been  ^called  to  a 
^  ^  statement  made  by  Mr.  John  Dunbar 
in  the  May  1917  number  of  The  Garden 
Magazine  regarding  the  origin  of  Deutzia 
myriantha.  Mr.  Dunbar  says  that  according 
to  Lemoine  this  hybrid  is  a  cross  between  the 
parviflora  and  D.  setchuenensis,  while  I  had 
given  D.  Lemoinei  and  D.  purpurascens  as 
the  parents.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
material  of  this  plant  I  have  no  doubt  that 
D.  myriantha  is  a  hybrid  between  D.  parvi- 
flora and  D.  setchuenensis  as  stated  by  Le- 
moine, and  that  it  has  no  close  relation  to  the 
varieties  Fleur  de  pommier  and  Boule  rose 
which  both  represent  crosses  between  D. 
Lemoinei  and  D.  purpurascens.  In  1913 
when  I  first  published  in  an  article  on  Deutzia 
(in  Moeller's  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeitungy 
XXVIII,  7y^,  1^-17,  25-26)  an  enumeration 
of  the  hybrids  of  the  genus  I  had  not  yet  seen 
D.  myriantha  in  bloom  and  I  apparently 
followed  a  statement  made  in  an  arricle  on 


Deutzia  published  in  1904  by  C.  Schneider 
(in  Mitteilungen  der  Deutschen  Dendrolozi- 
schen  Gesellsckafty  XIII,  172-188)  where  he 
says  that  D.  purpurascens  and  D.  Lemoinei 
are  the  parents  of  D.  myriantha.  I  un- 
fortunately overlooked  Lemoine*s  statement 
in  his  Catalogue  No.  158  which  appeared  in 
the  same  year  that  D.  myriantha  was  obtained 
by  crossing  D.  corymbiflora  ( =  D.  setchuenensis 
var.  corymbiflora)  and  D.  parviflora.  In 
writing  my  article  on  Deutzia  for  Bailey's 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture  I  relied 
on  my  earlier  article  and,  though  I  ^ave  a 
correct  description  of  Deutzia  mynantha 
based  on  a  plant  cultivated  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  failed  to  revise  my  previous 
statement  regarding  the  parentage  of  this 
hybrid. 

To  set  the  matter  right  I  append  here  short 
descriptions  of  the  two  hybrids  confused  by 
me.  As  the  second  hybrid  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  specific  Latin  name,  I  propose  for  it 


the  name  D.  maliflora,  "apple-flowered,** 
alluding  to  its  French  varietal  name  "Fleur 
de  pommier." 

Deutzia  myritMka  Lemoine  (D.  f€knifiora  x  seuhiunnuis). 
Upright  shrub  with  slender  branches  and  with  ovate  to  oblon»- 
lanceolate  finely  toothed  leaves  2-3  inch  long,  rou^h  on  botn 
•ides  from  minute  stellate  hairs,  those  of  the  upper  side  usually 
with  four  rays,  of  the  under  side  with  mostly  ij-6  rays.  The 
pure  white  flowers  appear  about  the  middle  of  June  in  loose 
and  rather  flat  clusters  ^-^  inch  across;  the  individual  flowers 
measure  about  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  green  calyx- 
lobes  are  broadly  ovate  or  triangular  and  pointed  and  shorter 
or  scarcely  as  long  as  the  calyx-tube.  The  stamens  are  about 
half  as  long  as  the  petals;  their  filaments  are  winged  and  those 
of  the  outer  row  of  stamen  divide  at  the  apex  into  two  spreading 
teeth  about  as  long  as  the  anthers,  while  those  of  the  inner  row 
usually  extend  undivided  above  the  insertion  of  the  anther. 

D.  malifiora  Rehder  (D.  Lemointi  x  purpurascens).  Upright 
much-branched  shrub  with  ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  finely 
toothed  leaves  1^-2  inches  long,  with  less  numerous  and  less 
conspicuous  stellate  hairs  and  less  rough  on  both  sides,  the 
hairs  of  the  upper  side  with  usually  4-5  rays,  those  of  the  lower 
side  with  mostly  6-8  rays.  The  rosy  pink  flowers  appear 
end  of  May  in  numerous  rather  dense  and  short  panicles 
about  1^-2  inches  across  and  about  as  high;  the  inaiyidual 
flowers  and  the  stamens  are  similar  to  those  of  D.  mjrriantha 
in  shape  and  size,  but  the  calyx -lobes  are  purple,  lanceolate 
or  oblong-lanceolate  and  much  longer  than  the  calyx-Cube.  The 
stamens  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  plant. 

To  this  hybrid  belongs  "  Fleur  de  Pommier  '  which  represents 
the  typical  form  of  it,  and  "  Boule  rose." 
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Combining  Beauty  and  Comfort  With  Stern  Utility 

STEPHEN      F.      HAMBLIN,    Author  of -Book  of  Garden  Pl.n." 

HOW  ONE  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEM  IN  HIS  OWN  HOME  PLOT— ADAPTING  THE  SCHEME  TO 

CITY  LOTS 

[Editor's  Note. — So  great  is  the  zeal  of  many  of  us  to  cause  the  soil  to  produce  food  for  man  that  shady  lawns  and  gravelly  fields  that  bore 
only  indifferent  grass  are  being  urged  to  bring  forth  potatoes y  beans y  lettuce  and  kindred  truck;  yet  little  more  than  the  original  seed  may  in  some  cases 
be  harvested.  Owners  of  plots  of  good  garden,  soil  have  then  a  double  duty.  While  fine  lawns  and  flower  beds  may  now  bear  humbler  but  more 
sustaining  crops  we  make  extreme  utility  our  aim — and  it  is  well.  Though  the  present  extreme  demand  for  food  may  lessen  in  a  few  years y  we  may 
be  sure  that  there  will  still  be  for  some  time  to  come  a  use  for  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits  that  a  man  can  produce  on  his  land,  however  small  its 
area.  The  proportion  of  our  purely  ornamental  plantings  will  be  slow  to  increase;  the  ideal  is  a  harmonious  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  develop- 
menty  which  afur  all  is  only  getting  back  to  first  principles  in  garden  making.] 


CAN  we  not,  while  we  make  use  of 
the  soil  about  our  house  for  every 
food  crop  that  we  can  grow,  still 
retain  in  lar^e  measure  the  beauty 
with  which  we  wish  it  surrounded?  Cannot 
beans,  pears,  rhubarb  and  plums,  while  they 
occupy  the  ground  formerly  given  wholly  to 
ornamental  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees,  still  give 
us  really  the  same  effects?  Though  supremely 
useful,  may  not  our  plantations  be  also 
beautiful?  I  think  so;  and  with  this  idea  in 
mind  the  present  lot  planting  has  actually 
been  worked  out.  Perhaps  it  may  help  other 
garden  builders  who  have  much  the  same 
problem. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  lot  is 
larger  (75  x  220  ft.)  than  one  usually  finds  in 
the  suburbs,  but  even  with  the  small  50  x  100 
ft.  lot  the  same  general  scheme  may  be 
carried  out.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  it  will 
yield  heavily  with  intensive  cultivation,  for 
It  is  in  the  market-garden  region 
Boston,  Mass. 

There  are  no  trees  on  the  lot,  and  none  for 
shade  will  be  planted,  as  those  on  the  street 
and  on  the  next  lot  to  the  east  give  the  lawn 
sufficient  shade,  while  the  land  south  of  the 
house  is  to  be  wholly  open  to  the  sun  for  the 
sake  of  the  crops.  A  nigh  Spruce  hedge  on 
the  east  lot  line  shades  a  part  of  the  garden 
from  the  morning  sun,  so  here  a  wire  trellis 
bears  a  crop  of  grapes  for  the  table  and 
preserving,  r  or  this  region  a  good  succession 
IS  afforded  by  Moore's  Diamond,  Concord 
and  Delaware,  with  the  native  Fox  grape 
(Vitis  labrusca)  for  canning. 

The  rear  of  the  lot  is  bounded  by  the  high 
wire  fence  of  the  Athletic  Field.  As  excellent 
views  are  to  be  had  from  the  house  in  this 
direction  only  a  low  (6  ft.)  screen  is  desirable. 
For  fruit  as  well  as  flowers  and  screen  of 
foilage  I  vote  for  the  Japanese  Goumi  (Elaeag- 
nus  multiflora,  alias  edulis  and  longipes). 
The  fruit  is  like  small  red  plums  with  the 
acidity  of  red  currants,  but  different  from 
either.  For  eating 
out  of  the  hand  and 

Preserving  it  is  excel- 
int,  and  there  are 
no  bugs  or  diseases 
to  spray.  It  is  orna- 
mental in  leaf,  flower, 
and  fruit. 

T^HE  lot  on  the 
•■-  west  has  not  been 
developed,  but  as  the 
boys  make  it  a  way 
to  the  Athletic  Field 
it  will  be  well  to  pro- 
tect the  garden.  The 
cheapest  garden  fence 
is  6-ft.  woven  wire 
covered  with  Hall's 
Honeysuckle.  This 
may  be  clipped  after 
the  bloommg  season. 


and  a  very  neat  hedge  results.  For  variety 
a  few  plants  of  the  new  Lonicera  Henri  may 
be  added.  While  its  purplish  flowers  are 
not  as  attractive  as  the  white  of  Hall's, 
the  foliaee  is  practically  evergreen;  the  habit 
of  growth  is  identical. 

AS  THE  house  is  set  rather  near  the 
street  the  lawn  area  is  small,  but  back 
of  the  house  enough  is  saved  for  the  children 
to  play  croquet,  and  a  summer  house  will 
give  shade  (and  fruit)  from  the  grape  vines, 
while  Rambler  Roses  add  flowers.  Instead  of 
grapes  I  want  to  grow  Actinidia  arguta  for 
Its  fruit,  if  I  can  get  cuttings  from  a  fruiting 
plant,  for  not  all  vines  are  fruit-bearing.  The 
fruit  is  green,  like  a  stoneless  plum,  and  the 
taste  for  it  must  be  acquired  as  for  olives. 
When  cooked  it  gives  a  new  preserve. 

n,  for  A  COMPOST  pile  (screened  by  the  vines) 
about  -^^  saves  greatly  in  the  item  of  fertilizer. 
Into  this  go  all  the  lawn  clippings,  leaves 
raked  from  the  lawn,  all  vegetable  refuse  from 
the  kitchen  and  garden,  and  when  mixed  with 
soil  it  gets  ready  for  the  next  season's  plant- 
ing. On  the  south  foundation  wall  of  the 
house  there  is  a  coldframe  of  six  sash,  and  a 
shady  section  for  winter  storage.  By  using 
double-glass  and  heat  from  the  basement 
through  windows  in  the  cellar  wall,  lettuce 
and  such  green  salads  can  be  grown  all 
winter  with  little  care,  and  seeds  started  for 
early  garden  planting — ^no  fuss  with  manure 
or  heating  pipes. 

T^HE  greater  part  of  the  lot  is  vegetable 
•*■  garden.  It  is  arranged  first  of  all  to 
make  plowing  of  the  central  panel  easy,  with 
.  little  area  to  be  dug  over  annually  with  the 
spade.  The  walk  is  permanent,  of  turf, 
cinders,  or  gravel  (clean  cinders  are  dry  and 
weedless),  and  should  be  used  to  avoid 
walkine  on  the  plowed  soil.  The  strip  between 
the  walk  and  the  fences  should  not  be  plowed 
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Adapting  the  small  lot  to  a  '^utility  plus  beauty"  basis  of  planting.    Plenty  of  flowers  for  ornament  as  well  as  things  good 

in  abundance  to  eat 


(there  is  not  room  to  turn  the  horses)  so  it  is 
filled  with  permanent  plants  as  a  boundary 
planting,  but  instead  ot  flowering  shrubs  and 
herbs  we  have  asparagus,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants,  and  gooseberries. 

This  lot  is  large  enough  for  a  few  fruit 
trees,  and  fruits  are  fully  as  valuable  a  home 
product  as  vegetables.  The  trees  also  give 
height,  shade,  interest  and  accent  to  the 
earden,  just  as  purely  ornamental  trees  will 
do;  flowers  in  spring;  and  most  useful  fruit  in 
summer  and  fall.  The  choice  of  varieties  is 
a  personal  aflPair,  and  modified  for  each 
section  of  our  country.  For  this  region  near 
Boston  and  for  home  use  I  have  planted  one 
Bart  let  t  pear,  one  Transcendent  crab,  one 
Crawford's  Early  peach,  and  one  Orange 
Quince — these  four  more  for  the  preserves 
than  the  fresh  fruit — and  three  Japanese 
plums  (Red  June,  Abundance  and  Satsuma 
for  succession)  to  be  eaten  from  the  tree;  for 
I  don't  care  for  cooked  plums.  One  of  the 
plums  may  be  a  Sweet  cherry,  but  the  tree 
will  get  too  big,  and  I  can  get  more  fruit  in 
proportion  from  a  plum.  For  fresh  fruit  the 
year  round  I  depend  upon  four  apple  trees, 
placed  40  feet  apart,  these  other  trees  being 
used  as  fillers.  The  apple  trees  may  shade  too 
much  of  the  garden  some  day,  but  perhaps 
onions  and  potatoes  will  be  cheaper  by  then. 
I  want  apples  every  month,  so  I  got  four  young 
Baldwins  (very  handy  and  thrifty  in  New 
England  and  a  standard  winter  sort)  and 
grafted  upon  each  a  branch  of  an  early,  a 
mid-season  and  a  late  variety,  getting  the 
scions  from  orchards  in  the  town.  One  tree 
is  thus  equally  Williams  Favorite,  Graven- 
stein,  Roxbury  Russet  and  Baldwin;  the 
second.  Yellow  Transparent,  Mcintosh  Red, 
Yellow  Bellflower  and  Baldwin;  the  third. 
Golden  Sweet,  Porter,  Tolman's  Sweet  and 
Baldwin;  and  the  fourth.  Red  Astrachan, 
Snow,  Wealthy,  and  Baldwin.  Thus  I  shall 
be  absolutely  certain  to  have  plenty  of  apples 
each  year,  though  each  variety  bear  heavily 
but  every  third  year, 
and  no  season  shall  I 
get  such  loads  of  fruit 
that  a  large  part  is 
wasted. 


AROUND  the  walk 
on  its  inner  side, 
as  it  is  not  easy  to 
plow  close  to  the  fruit 
trees,  there  are  strips 
of  perennial  salad  and 
sweet  herb  s — ^rhu- 
barb,  curly  dock, 
horseradish,  dande- 
lion, lovage,  sage, 
thyme,  etc. — and  the 
more  temporary  bush 
fruits,  as  blackcap 
raspberries  and  wine- 
berries. 
The    true  vegeta- 
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ble  area  is  in  three  parts,  to  be  plowed 
lengthwise,  the  rows  running  north  and 
south.  The  area  farthest  from  the  house 
is  given  to  strawberries,  a  good  early  and 
a  late  sort,  with  a  row  of  the  everbear- 
ing kind.  Each  year  one-fourth  the  area 
is  rotated  with  sweet  com;  and  after  the 
second  season's  picking  the  berries  are 
followed  by  winter  turnips,  or  other  late 
summer  vegetable. .  Thus  m  each  strip  four 
crops  are  produced  in  four  years; — (i)  no 
crop  from  the  young  strawberry  plants;  (2) 
heavy  berry  crop;  (3)  fair  berry  crop  and  late 
turnips;  (4)  sweet  corn. 

The  middle  area  is  devoted  to  the  larger 
vegetables — peas,  beans  (pole  and  dwarf)> 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  squash,  etc.,  as  the 
family  wishes.  I  find  that  pole  beans  give  a 
greater  yield  per  square  yard  than  bush 
beans,  and  to  avoid  the  nuisance  of  yearly 
poles  I  put  them  oh  two  strips  of  woven 
wire,  as  I  would  Sweet  Peas,  and  make  a 
vista  down  the  centre  of  the  garden.  Melons 
and  cucumbers  occupy  too  much  ground  in 
proportion  to  their  food  value,  and  are 
frequently  omitted. 

THE  area  near  the  house  furnishes  the 
salad  and  small  root  crops,  as  radishes, 
lettuce,  beets,  onions,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
cabbage,  kohlrabi,  spinach,  chard,  parsley, 
etc.;  some  of  the  rows  yield  a  succession  of 
crops  and  the  last  sowings  go  into  the  cold- 
frame  for  winter.  As  these  all  have  orna- 
mental foilage  some  of  the  eflPects  of  formal 
bedding  can  be  gotten  in  the  blues  and 
purples  of  cabbage  and  beet,  yellows  of 
chard,  gray  blue  of  onion,  and  the  contrast 
of  feathery  carrots  with  the  broad  leaves  of 
lettuce.  Try  your  kitchen  herbs  by  them- 
selves in  a  definite  scheme,  and  you  will 
admit  that  they  may  rival  Coleus  and  as- 
sociates for  interest  to  the  eye,  while  they 
interest  the  stomach. 

THERE  will  still  be  room  for  a  few  plants 
whose  sole  use  is  their  beauty,  even  in 
this  utilitarian  garden.  About  a  dozen  shrubs 
I  have  each  chosen  for  some  special  nierit 
and  placed  for  some  specific  purpose.  Little 
garden  pictures  are  framed^  from  the  living 
room,  and  the  street,  and  strangers  need  not 
know  that  behind  the  house  all  is  dedicated 
to  our  food  supply.  To  hide  the  little  flower 
garden  from  the  direct  view  from  the  street  I 
want  a  shrub  with  nearly  evergreen  foilage. 
I  find  Fragrant  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  frag- 
rantissima),  the  most  effective  sub-evergreen 
for  this  latitude,  and  the  early  fragrant 
blossoms  are  a  second  distinction.  With  it 
are  low  plants  of  the  Shrubby  Evergreen 
Bittersweet  (Evonymus  radicans  vegeta), 
and  this  forms  a  big  vine  on  the  big  outside 
chimney.  When  loaded  with  its  fruit  in 
winter  it  rivals  the  classic  Holly.  A  Red 
and  a  White  Weigela  give  flower  mass  in 
June  and  heavy  foliage  to  late  autumn.  An 
arching  shrub  emphasizes  two  comers  of  the 
house;  the  view  to  the  flower  garden  from 
the  street  in  June  is  framed  by  a  mass  of 
Deutzia;  the  flower  garden  is  partly  separated 
from  the  lawn  by  a  few  flowenng  shmbs. 
For  hybrid  Roses  I  have  two  big  rugosa 
hybrids,  and  hope  to  cut  big  Tea  Roses  from 
them  all  summer,  and  they  will  stand  six 
feet  high.  The  Korean  Vibumum  (Viburnum 
Carlesii)  I  love  as  our  Trailing  Arbutus 
grown  to  a  large  shrub.  To  partly  shade  one 
seat  I  have  a  pair  of  Rouen  Lilacs  (Syrinea 
Chinensis),  red  and  white,  the  most  graceful 
of  the  whole  group,  and  over  the  other  seat 


a  white  and  a  dark  purple  Common  Lilac 
trained  high.  In  this  way  I  finally  chose 
the  following  flowering  shrubs  (numbers  refer 
to  the  plan) : 

1.  Frafranc  Honeytuckle  (Lonicera  fra(ranttMiina)— 4 

2.  White  Weicela  (Dienrilla  hybrida  Candida)— i 
2a.  Red  Weigda  (DierviUa  hybrida  Eva  Rathke)— i 

3.  Pink  Slender  Deutzia  (Deutsia  rosea) — 2 

4.  Lemoine'a  Deutxia  (Deutzia  Lemoind) — i 

5.  Hybrid  Goldenbell  (Fortythia  interroedia)— 1 

b.    Lonoine's  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphut  Lerooinei) — i 

7.  Double  Pink  (Rom  rugoea  Conrad  F.  Mever) — 2 
Double  White  (Rom  rugota  Sir  Thomaa  Lipton) — 2 

8.  Korean  Vibumum  (Viburnum  Carlesii) — i 

9.  Summer  Lilac  (Buddleia  Davidii) — I 

10.  Vi  hite  Rouen  Lilac  (Syringa  chinensis  alba) — l 
Red  Rouen  Lilac  (Synnga  chinensis  Saugeana) — i 

1 1 .  Lilacs  Chas.  X.  and  M  arie  LcGraye  (Syringa  vulgaris)— 2 

12.  Shrubby  Evergreen   Bittersweet  (Evonymus  radicans 

vegeta — 8. 

THE    little    flower     garden     is     another 
admission   that   mv  make-up   demands 
more   than    food    supply    about   my    home. 
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Again  I  am  restricted  in  area  and  in  choice, 
so  I  have  selected  about  25  of  the  best  per- 
ennials for  the  permanent  hardy  border,  from 
5  to  10  of  each.  This  is  the  character  of  the 
test: — 

1.  Absolute  hardiness  at  all  times 

2.  Long  life  without  annual  shifring 

3.  Resistance  to  drought  and  disease 

4.  Ease  of  culture 

5.  Non-spreading  roots 

6.  Free  and  long-continued  bloom 

7.  Pleasing  colors  in  showy  flowers 

8.  Value  as  cut  flowers 

I  make  three  great  groupings  by  color, 
putring  reds  in  the  central  part,  blues  toward 
the  street,  and  yellows  at  the  ^uth  end. 
The  pale  colors  and  the  white  varieties  connect 
the  three  groups.  I  have  a  succession  of 
bloom  from  first  Squills  to  Autumn  Crocus, 
and  a  gradarion  of  heights  from  back  to  front, 
thus: 

Y«llo%vsi 

Late  Lemon  Lily  (Hemerocallis  Thunbergii),  V4  ft.  July. 
Showy  Coneflower  (Rudbeckia  speciosa),  2-3  ft.  August. 
Ydlow  German  Iris  (Iris  flavescens),  2-3  ft.  June. 
Butterfly-weed  (Asclepias  tuberosa),  2  fc.  July. 
Lance-leaved  Tickseed  (Coreopsis  lanceolata),  2  ft.  June-July. 
Dwarf  Orange    Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis  Dumortieri),  2  ft. 

June. 
OranM  Globeflower  (Trollius  japonicus),  2  ft.  May. 
Gold  Dust  (Alyssum  saxatile  compactum),  6  in.  May. 
YeUow  Crocus  (Crocus  Susianus),  March-April. 
Yellow  Cottage  Tulips,  May. 

lUdsi 

Oriental  Poppy  (Papaver  orientate  in  variety),  2-3  ft.  June. 
Garden  Peony  (Paeonia  albiflora  in  variety),  3  ft.  June-July. 
Bleeding  heart  (Dicentra  spectabilis),  2  ft.  May-June. 
Gas-plant  fDictamnus  albus  in  variety),  3  ft.  June. 
Garden  Phlox  (Phlox  paniculata  in  variety),  2-3  ft.  July- 

MiasLingard  (Phlox  suffruticosa),  2-3  ft.  June-July. 

Mountain  Phlox  (Phlox  ovata),  i  ft.  June. 

Scotch  Pinks  (Dianthus  plumarius  in  variety).  6-12  in.  June. 

Moss  Pink  (Phlox  subulata  in  variety),  6  in.  May-June. 

Giant  Snowdrops  (Galanthus  Elwesii)^  March. 

Tulipa  pulchella,  T.  jinifolia,  T.  Greigil,  T.  Sprengeri,  etc. 


This  is  the  lot  actually  described  in  the  article.    It  is  a  real 
war  garden  in  the  be«t  sense  of  the  words 


ulipa  pi 
May-J. 

B1«MSI 

Great  Blue  Flag  (Iris  pallida  in  variety),  3-4  ft.  June. 
Siberian  Iris  (Iris  sibinca  in  variety),  3-4  ft.  May-June. 
Bee   Larkspur   (Delphinium   formosum   in  variety),  3-4   ft. 

June-July. 
Balloon-flower  (Platycodon  grandiflorum  in  variety),  3   ft. 

July-August. 
Japanese  Speedwell    (Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis),   2   ft. 

August-September. 
Chinese  Larkspur  (Delphinium  grandiflorum  in  variety),  2  ft. 

June-August. 
Greek  Valerian  (Polermonium  reptans),  I  ft.  May. 
Chickweed  Phlox  (Phlox  Stellaria),  6  in.  May. 
Sdlla  in  variety,  March  Autumn  Crocus  (Crocus  speciosus), 

September. 
Darwin  Tulips  in  dark  shades. 

THE  6-foot  fence  with  the  Hall's  Honey- 
suckle is  but  A-feet  high  back  of  the 
flower  garden  and  Dears  Rambler  Roses  of 
the  Wichuraiana  type— Dorothy  Perkins, 
White  Dorothy  Perkins,  Excelsa,  Hiawatha, 
Evangeline,  and  whatever  others  you  wish. 
For  fall  bloom,  instead  of  Clematis  pani- 
culata, I  have  two  plants  of  Climbing  Knot- 
weed  (Polygonum  baldschuanicum),  and  I 
shall  try  the  new  P.  Aubertii.  These  have 
the  Clematis  outplayed  every  way  as  to 
beauty  and  grace,  and  have  a  Iwiger  season 
of  bloom. 

It  is  certain  that  little  else  can  be  added  to 
the  ornamental  planting,  for  the  lawn  is 
tiny  as  it  is.  But  yet  plants  whose  first 
value  is  not  edibility  can  be  squeezed  in  here 
and  there.  The  narrow  grass  strips  along  the 
drive,  so  shaded  that  grass  will  not  grow, 
have  been  covered  with  Pachysandra  ter- 
minalis  and  Lily-of-the-Valley  for  foilage  and 
flowers,  and  Squills  and  Snowdrops  shoot  up 
in  the  spring.  Against  the  piazza  I  have 
ferns,  only  the  Cmnamon   and  Interrupted 
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Ferns  (Osmunda  cinnamomea  and  O.  Claytoni- 
ana)  for  these  give  the  greatest  foilase  per  plant 
and  are  perm^ent  as  a  Peony.  With  them  I 
have  planted  light-colored  Darwin  Tulips. 

Lilies,  the  tall  hardy  sorts,  as  L.  tigrinum, 
L.  speciosum,  L.  Henryi,  L.  elegans,  L. 
superbum,  L.  regale,  L.  Sargentiae,  I  am 
adding  to  the  asparagus  bed  to  the  detriment 
of  neither.  Narcissus  of  all  sorts  form  an 
irregular  row  under  the  grape  trellis;  a  double 
row  of  Gladiolus  divides  the  salad  garden. 
I  am  now  tryine  to  find  a  few  more  spots 
where  flowering  herbs  can  go  in  among  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  without  taking  up 
valuable  room. 

But  I  nearly  forgot  the  most  distinctive 
flower  feature  of  the  place — the  window 
boxes.  Six  of  them,  of  the  self-watering  kind, 
are  placed  on  the  piazza  rail.  As  they  are  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  house,  I  must  have 
shade-enduring  herbs.  For  main  effect  there 
is  a  very  vigorous  double-flowered  form  of  red 
everblooming  Begonia,  and  two  boxes  of  them 
in  the  house  in  winter  fill  the  six  in  summer. 
The  inner  side  droops  in  Wandering  Jew 
(Tradescantia  fluminensis),  green  and  varie- 
gated. As  it  is  tender  a  sufficient  stock  is 
carried  over  winter  in  the  two  boxes  of 
Begonias  in  the  house.  The  front  face  is 
Creepine  Charlie,  Moneywort  (Lysimachia 
Nummuiaria);  as  this  is  hardy  it  is  dumped 
in  the  v^etable  garden  in  the  fall  and  divided 
again  for  the  boxes  in  the  spring.     When  I 


want  the  boxes  different  I  can  use  the  other 
Wandering  Jew  (Zebrina  pendula)  and  the 
Begonia  can  vary  to  any  of^  the  semperflorens 
type  in  pink,  rose,  and  white. 

pHDR  the  initial  planting  of  this  lot,  it 
"  would  require  some  $50.00,  but  I 
obtained  many  plants  by  exchange,  eift  and 
seed.  The  yearly  cost  for  seeding  and  plants 
is  less  than  $5.00,  allowing  for  a  few  new 
vegetables  and  bulbs  each  year.  For  tools  I 
have  spade,  spading  fork,  two  hoes,  wheel 
hoe  and  attachments,  lawn  mower,  prunine; 
and  grass  shears,  wheel  barrow  and  knapsack 
sprayer.  There  are  other  tools  I  would  like, 
but  I  make  out  with  the  present  equipment. 
As  for  time,  it  takes  about  a  day  a  week 
during  the  growing  season  (an  hour  or  two 
daily),  but  for  planting  and  first  weeding  at 
least  two  days  a  week  are  required.  By 
keeping  the  permanent  plantings  mulched 
with  dry  litter  and  grass  clippings,  the  weeding 
of  many  beds  is  nearly  avoided. 

This  lot  gives  fruit  and  vegetables  the  year 
round  for  a  family  of  five,  flowers  for  the  table 
and  the  neighbors,  and  from  the  street  or 
house  windows  has  its  interests  and  beauties 
all  the  year.  As  an  investment  it  repays  in 
cash  a  thousand  tinies  the  yearly  outlay  in 
money  and  time  while  the  intangible  returns 
cannot  be  shown  by  measure.  Extreme 
utility  and  beauty  can  be  combined  in  the 
same  lot. 


WITH  small  grounds,  such  as  the  40  x  100 
foot  lot  often  available  for  the  suburban 
dweller,  many  of  these  fruits  and  vegetables 
must  be  omitted,  and  preference  given  to 
those  that  require  very  little  room  in  pro- 
portion to  the  crop.  A  suggested  layout 
for  such  a  plot  is  given  on  page  23.  I 
should  prefer  that  the  house  oe  near  the 
street,  and  the  area  between  house  and 
street  would  be  in  lawn.  A  few  fruiting 
shrubs,  as  currants  and  gooseberries,  may 
be  planted  against  two  sides  of  the  house. 
Shade  will  oe  afforded  by  the"  trees  on 
the  street.  A  grape  vine  gives  shade 
and  fruit  over  the  rear  porch,  and  on 
a  trellis  along  the  east  side  of  the  house. 
Beneath  the  grape  a  few  spring  bulbs  and 
such  enduring  herbs  as  German  Iris  and 
Phlox  will  give  a  bit  of  flower  garden.  The 
remaining  half  of  the  lot  is  to  be  plowed  (or 
rather  spaded)  yearly,  but  the  sides  and  rear 
are  in  permanent  planting,  as  asparagus, 
strawberries,  black  raspberries,  etc.  (out  not 
red  raspberries  or  blackberries  as  they  spread 
underground  too  much  for  so  small  a  place). 
Along  the  east  line  three  dwarf  apples  (early 
midseason  and  late)  are  all  the  orchard  fnift 
possible.  Tomatoes  on  trellis  or  poles  may 
be  grown  close  to  the  south  wall  of  the  house. 
The  30  X  30  ft.  central  area  is  planted  in 
north-south  rows  of  salad  vegetables,  dwarf 
beans  and  peas,  and  such  other  low  growing 
vegetables  as  the  family  wishes. 


Sweet  Peas  and  Snapdragons 


G.  W.  KERR, 

President  American  Sweet  Pea  Sodecy 


BRAND  NEW  WAYS  OF  HANDLING-IT  MEANS  WORK  BUT  IT  GETS  BIG  RESULTS— TRY  IT 


ISN'T  it  fortunate,  in  these  times 
particularly,  when  we  need  so 
much  to  turn  to  gardens  for  solace 
and  refreshment  of  spirit  that 
some  flowers  can  be  had  oy  every- 
body without  any  effort — they  almost 
"grow  by  themselves."  It  is  because 
they  are  so  easily  grown  that  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  particularly  well  grown. 

Two  popular  flowers  that  are  pre- 
eminently worth  while — Sweet  reas 
and  Snapdragons — ^will  respond  amaz- 
ingly to  extra  care  in  cultivation. 
They  come  in  a  rich  range  of  colors, 
and  are  useful  beyond  compare  for 
cutting  and  indoor  decoration;  and 
they  give  the  longest  season  of  bloom 
— June  to  frost.  The  Snapdragon  can 
be  taken  up  and  brought  indoors  for  Thnigtbe 
winter  bloom.    This  cannot  be  done  apart 

with  Sweet  Peas,  however.    Both  these 
flowers  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  Ameri- 
can garden  as  this  country  now  produces  all 
its  own  seed,  and  more. 

pORTUNATE  indeed  is  the  Sweet  Pea 
^  enthusiast  who  is  located  in  a  section 
where  the  average  climatic  conditions  are  such 
as  to  ensure  a  regular  crop  of  first  class  flowers 
without  any  very  special  preparation.  Such  , 
conditions  are  found  in  our  Northern  states, 
Canada  and  some  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where,  even  should  the  days  be  very  warm, 
there  is  a  compensating  coolness  at  night. 

In  such  favored  spots,  and  always  provided 
that  the  soil  is  in  good  heart,  excellent  results 
may  be  had  by  eitner  plowing,  or  digging  the 
soil  one  spit  deep  and  sowmg  the  seed  as 
early  in   the  spnng   as   soil   conditions  wilt 


''new  idea"  in  growing  Sweet  Peas.     Individiial  seeds  placed  2  incbes 
in  furrows  |  in.  deep.    The  plants  are  transplanted  in  due  season 


However,  spring  is  upon  us  and 
where  no  preparation  was  made  in 
the  fall,  we  must  now  make  the  best 
of  oresent  conditions. 

The  two  essentials  to  successful 
Sweet  Pea  culture  are:  (i)  Thorough 
soil  preparation;  (2)  Starting  the  seed 
early. 

Soil  preparation  consists  of  turning 
it  over  deeply  and  incorporating  well- 
made  manure  with  a  liberal  hand. 
Choose  a  position  in  the  garden  well 
exposed  to  the  sun  but  which  is,  if 
possible,  well  sheltered  from  draught^' 
winds.  Do  not  work  the  soil  when 
wet  and  sticky,  but  get  it  turned  over 
early  that  it  may  become  consolidated 
previous  to  sowing  or  planting. 

What  *Thorouvh"  Prapuration  Means 


allow.  More  intense  preparation,  i.  e., 
turning  the  soil  over  an  extra  twelve  inches 
deep,  and  an  extra  supply  of  well  made 
(thoroughly  rotted)  manure  will  well  repay 
the  grower. 

But  for  one  grower  who  has  perfect  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  there  are  hundreds  of 
others.  However,  even  under  adverse  con- 
ditions we  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  a  good 
crop  of  bloom  by  careful  attention  to  demands. 

AS  I  explained  in  the  September  number 
-^^  of  The  Garden  Magazine,  Sweet  Peas 
can  now  be  most  successfully  cultivated  in 
our  hot  Southern  states  by  using  varieties 
of  the  new  **  Early-flowerine  Spencer"  type, 
and  sowing  in  the  fall.  Fall  sowing  can  also 
be    relied    upon    for    many    other    sections. 


O  Y  THOROUGH  soil  preparation  I  intend 
"  that  it  be  trenched  two  to  three  feet 
deep.  It  is  better  to  trench  the  entire  patch, 
but,  should  that  not  be  possible,  where  the 
rows  are  to  run,  the  ground  should  be  trenched 
two  feet  wide.  Throw  the  top  soil  to  one  side 
and  the  bottom  soil,  which  is  usually  rather 
poor,  to  the  other.  Loosen  up  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  with  a  pick  or  stout  digging  fork,  at 
the  same  time  mixing;  in  well  rotted  manure, 
old  garden  refuse,  or  leaf  mold.  Then  return 
the  bottom  soil  working  in  with  it  more  rotted 
manure  or  leaf  mold,  and  previous  to 
replacing  the  top  soil  sive  the  trench  a 
dressing  of  fine  bone  meal  at  the  rate  of  two 
to  three  ounces  per  yard  of  row.  Where 
soil  is  light,  use,  if  procurable,  cow  manure, 
but  in   alt  cases  leaf  mould   when   manure 
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cannot  be  had.  When  the  trench  is  finished 
give  it  a  dusting  of  powdered  lime  (freshly 
slaked  lime),  raking  it  into  the  surface.  Two 
to  three  ounces  per  yard  will  be  sufficient. 

Because  this  work  is  best  done  in  the  fall, 
the  soil  settling  during  winter,  it  is  essential 
in  spring  preparation  to  thoroughly  consoli- 
date the  trench  by  treading  previous  to  plant- 
ing, otherwise  it  will  dry  out  quickly. 

Sewl  Sowing  Under  Glass 

VOU  will  have  better,  stronger  and  taller 
^  vines  and  a  much  longer  flowering 
season,  while  the  plants  will  begin  to  bloom 
two  to  three  weeks  earlier,  by  starting  the 
seed   under  glass.      Sow   during  this   month 
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Outdoors  in  April  the  lavender  and  blue  flowered  kinds, 
and  all  white  seeds  are  best  sown  in  a  shallow  furrow  of 
pure  dean  sand 

(February)  and  as  early  as  possible.  That 
will  give  sturdy,  well  rooted  plants  ready  for 
setting  out  during  April. 

A  cool  greenhouse,  mild  hotbed,  or  even  a 
coldframe,  is  necessary  for  modern  Sweet  Pea 
culture.  When  using  wooden  flats,  fill 
two  thirds  with  a  medium  compost,  i.  e., 
soil  neither  too  light  nor  yet  very  heavy.  On 
top  of  this  put  one  inch  of  coarse  sand,  in 
which  the  seed  is  sown.  Mark  out  little 
furrows  two  thirds  of  an  inch  deep  and  two 
to  three  inches  apart.  After  soaking  the 
seed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  warm  water, 
sow  the  individuals  two  inches  apart.  Cover 
and  press  firmly.  The  seed  is  thus  sown 
no  deeper  than  two  thirds  of  an  inch. 

Training  Up  ths  Young  Plants 

OE  CAREFUL  not  to  over-water  until  the 
•■-^  seed  has  made  a  good  start.  Indeed, 
if  a  coldframe  is  used  to  house  the  flats,  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  give  any  water  at  all 
until  seedlings  are  well  through  the  soil. 
When  watering,  always  apply  in  the  morn- 
ing while  the  days  are  short  and  the  nights 
apt  to  be  cold  and  frosty.  During  such 
weather  cover  the  frames  at  night  with  burlap 
or  old  sacks.  When  the  plants  are  two  to 
three  inches  high  give  air  on  fine  days.  The 
Sweet  Pea  is  a  hardy  fellow  and  very  im- 
patient of  coddling;  therefore  see  to  it  that 
the  sashes  are  freely  opened  during  bright  or 
mild  weather.  When  the  plants  are  four 
inches  high,  pinch  out  the  tip  of  the  shoot  to 
encourage  side  growths,  which  will  appear 
from  near  the  base. 


As  the  weather  becomes  milder,  the  sash 
may  be  removed  entirely  during  the  day,  and 
early  in  April,  unless  during  severe  frost, 
kept  off  entirely  night  and  day. 

Usually  around  the  second  week  in  April 
(latitude  of  Philadelphia)  it  is  time  to 
plant  out,  and  if  the  ground  is  then  ready  for 
them  get  the  plants  transplanted  without 
delay.  In  transplanting  remove  one  end  of 
the  flat  as  this  will  allow  you  to  handle  the 
plants  more  easily  and  elimmate  the  danger  of 
Breaking  the  roots.  Plant  six  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  and  make  sure  that  the  roots  are  not 
twisted  in  planting,  making  the  hole  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  take  care  of  the  longest. 
They  should  now  have  a  period  of  six  weeks 
of  cool  and  (usually)  moist  weather  to  store 
up  sufficient  strength  to  give  a  boundful 
harvest  of  bloom  from  early  June  onward. 

Sowini^  in  ths  Open 

TT  IS  seldom  that  soil  and  weather  con- 
*-  ditions  will  allow  us  to  sow  before  the 
first  week  in  April.  When  we  can  manage  it, 
we  prefer  to  sow  toward  the  end  of  March. 
When  sowing  in  the  spring,  cover  the  seed  not 
more  than  two  inches.  To  make  sure  of  a 
perfect  stand  of  the  white  seeded  and  lavender 
varieties,  which  have  very  tender  seed  coats, 
they  should  be  sown  in  sand.  Make  the 
furrows  for  these  varieties  a  little  deeper, 
say  three  inches,  fill  with  pure  coarse  sand, 
and  sow  therein,  two  inches  d^tfy  not  more. 

To  eliminate  the  danger  or  seed  rotting 
and  ensure  perfect  germination,  soak  all 
varieties  in  warm  water  as  recominended 
above.  When  two  inches  high,  thin  out  the 
seedlings  to  stand  four  to  six  inches  apart. 

Varisties  to  b«  DepMidsd  Upon 

WHERE  the  flowers  are  wanted  primarily 
for  cutting  in  quantity,  a  few  of  the  new 
Early-flowering  Spencers  must  be  grown  as 
they  will  prolong  the  blooming  season.  This 
type  naturally  begins  to  flower  at  least  two 
weeks  ahead  of  the  regular  or  summer  flower- 
ing Spencers,  and,  when  no  seed  pods  are 
allowed  to  form,  continues  blooming  freely 
throughout  the  season.  Their  great  value 
for  cutting  is  readily  apparent,  and  I  have 
proved  that  full  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  the  following: 

BA&LY   FLOWBKING   SPENCBK8 

Eaklt  Enchajoiibss,  a  charming  rose-pink  with  deeper 
edges. 

Early  Primrose  Beauty,  rich  primrose  flushed  roee. 
Yarrawa,  a  very  large  rose-pink  with  cream  base. 
Early  Snowstorm,  pure  white. 
Early  Pink  Beauty,  soft  pink  self. 
Early  King,  bright  crimson  self. 

Early  Lavender  King,  a  beautiful  clear  lavender  self. 
Early  Rosy  Morn,  rich  rose  with  crimson  standard. 
£au.T  Sam  key,  a  large  black-seeded  white  self. 

SUMMER   flowering   SPENCERS 

Constance  Hinton  and  King  White,  the  best  whites. 
Floradale  Fairy,  cream  self,  gives  many  double  flowers. 
Margaret  ATLEE,MRS.RouTZAHN,LiL!AN,and  Doris  UsHBR 
form  a  quartet  of  the  best  cream  pinks  and  all  quite  distinct. 
Elfrida  Pearson,  light  pink,  a  beauty. 
Hercules,  the  best  deep  rose-pink. 
Illuminator,  salmon-cerise. 
Fiery  Cross,  fire-red  self. 
The  President,  orange  scarlet  self. 
King  Edward  Spencer,  rich  crimson. 
Orchid,  a  rich  true  lavender. 
Margaret  Madison,  li^ht  blue. 
King  Manuel,  deep  shming  maroon. 
Royal  Purple,  a  true  purple  self. 
Cherub,  cream  edged  rose. 

Snapdragons  for  Bidding  and  aa  Housa  Planta 

npHE  Antirrhinum  is  surely  coming  into  its 
■■•  own  as  the  great  value  of  this  fine  old 
plant  is  being  universally  recognized.  Specially 
selected  strains  are  grown  in  large  Quantities 
under  glass  for  winter  and  spring  dowering. 


It  is,  however,  its  value  as  a  bedding  plant 
or  where  it  is  grown  for  cutting  in  the  open  that 
will  appeal  to  the  average  flower  lover.  Since 
the  war  began  it  is  now  taking  the  place  of 
the  Ten  Week  Stock  (seed  of  which  used  to 
be  imported  from  Germany),  for  bedding 
purposes,  in  the  gardens  and  parks  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Thanks  to  the  good  work  of  the  seed 
growers  the  Snapdragons  now  offered  may  be 
relied  upon  to  come  practically  true  to  color 
from  seed,  and  many  nne  and  distinct  varieties 
have  been  evolved. 

Antirrhinums  are  classified  as  tall,  medium 
or  intermediate,  and  dwarf  or  Tom  Thumb. 
The  heights  of  the  sections  are  relative  and 
will  somewhat  differ  with  different  soils  and 
locations.  The  tall  section  usually  attains  a 
height  of  about  thirty  inches;  the  interme- 
diate section,  eighteen  inches;  and  the  dwarf 
section  nine  to  twelve  inches.  These  heights 
are  taken  to  include  the  top  of  the  flower  spike. 
The  intermediate  section  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  useful,  and  includes  the  best  varieties 
and  greatest  range  of  color.  It  will  run  to 
three  feet  under  glass. 

As  the  Antirrhinum  is  readily  cross- 
fertilized  by  insects,  the  various  colors  must 
be  well  isolated  when  grown  for  seed  to  ensure 
fixity  of  stocks. 

Traating  tha  Plant  aa  an  Annual 

T^HE  Antirrhinum  is  a  perennial,  but  best 
•■•  results  are  obtained  by  treating  it  as  an 
annual,  sowing  the  seed  in  February  or  early 
March  and  placing  the  seed  flats  in  heat. 

Shallow  wooden  flats  three  to  four  inches 
deep  as  suggested  for  Sweet  Peas,  filled  with 
a  fairly  light  compost,  are  the  best  means 
of  sowing  the  seed.  The  soil  should  be  well 
watered  about  an  hour  previous  to  sowing. 
As  the  seed  is  quite  small — minute  indeed — 
it  must  not  be  covered  deeply,  but  only  just 
covered  to  a  depth  of  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 


No,  not  '•Somewhere  in  France,"  but  merely  the  proper 
way  to  prepare  your  garden  "Everywhere  in  America"  for 
Sweet  Pfeas.  Three  feet  deep,  two  feet  wide,  and  properly 
enriched  with  manure,  bone,  lime,  etc. 
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Here's  a  portrait  of  Cottage  Maid  Antirrhinum,  trink  and 
white,  reduced  in  "size.  The  Snapdragon  is  indeed  for  the 
million,  indoors  and  out 

After  sowing,  press  the  soil  firmly  with  a  flat 
board,  and  cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass  to 
conserve  moisture  and 
hurry  germination.  Shade 
the  glass  with  paper,  re- 
moving the  shading  and 
tilting  the  glass  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  begin  to 
appear  througn  the  soil. 
When  the  plants  are  about 
one  inch  nigh  transplant 
three  inches  apart,  into 
other  .flats,  which  should 
contain  rather  richer  soil. 

Failing  a  greenhouse  the 
seed  should  be  started  in 
a  hotbed  or  in  the  window 
of  a  warm  sunny  room. 
After  transplanting  keep 
in  the  same  temperature 
for  a  week  or  two,  after- 
ward placing  in  a  cold- 
frame.  When  well  hard- 
ened (which  should  be 
about  the  middle  of  April), 
plant  into  permanent 
quarters  in  well  enriched 
soil,  and  set  out  the  plants 
eighteen  inches  apart  each 
way.  In  transplanting  be 
careful  to  disturb  the  roots 
as  Utile  as  possible. 

Splendid  color  effects 
may  be  obtained  by  using 
the  finest  named  varieties. 
When  crowing  seedlings 
for  bedding,  carefully  ex- 
amine the  foliage  and  stems 
of  each  plant,  to  see  that 
all  are  alike,  as  the  color- 
ings are  shown  in  the 
whole  plant.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  see  that  all 
are  true  to  one  foliage 
type.     A    little    care    at 


planting  out  time  will  ensure  the  plants  being 
true  to  color  when  they  come  into  flower. 

To  ensure  a  bushy,  free  branching  growth, 
pinch  out  the  tip  of  the  main  stem  when 
planrin^. 

Sturdy  plants,  three  to  four  inches  high, 
set  out  in  good  soil  toward  the  end  of  April 
should  begin  to  bloom  in  July,  and  if  all 
spent  and  withered  flower  spikes  are  rigor- 
ously removed,  the  plants  will  continue 
blooming  until  frost. 

In  fact,  it  requires  a  killing  frost  to  stop 
the  activities  of  this  charming  flpwer — a  few 
degrees  of  frost  does  not  harm  them. 

Lifting  for  Fall  and  Winter  Decoration 

TN  OCTOBER  the  Andrrhinum  plants  are 
^  invariably  full  of  vigor,  and  carrying 
numerous  flower  spikes.  Both  in  bloom  and 
bud.  They  may  then  be  safely  lifted  and 
planted  in  pots  or  boxes  for  house  or  con- 
servatory decoration,  where  their  beauty  and 
distinct  delightful  fragrance  make  them 
doubly  welcome. 

Should  the  weather  be  dry,  thoroughly  soak 
the  soil  around  the  plants  which  are  to  be 
removed,  so  that  as  much  soil  as  possible  may 
adhere  to  the  roots.  This  soakmg  must  be 
given  a  few  hours  previous  to  transplanting, 
rot  firmly  and  keep  shaded  for  a  day  or  two, 
at  the  same  time  giving  copious  supplies  of 
water.  Placed  in  a  good  window  or  con- 
servatory, such  plants  will  continue  blooming 
freely  for  several  months. 

Worth  WhUe  Varieties 

tJAVING  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
*■'*'  all  the  varieties  introduced  during  the 
past  few  years,  grown  in  comparison  with  the 


The  Snapdragon  is  a  good-natured  plant,  flowering  outdoors  in  summer  and  can  then  he  brought  indoors  in 
tall  for  winter  bloom.    The  (rfiotograph  shows  one  plant  of  Dainty  Queen  lifted  and  potted 


Oh  yes,  you  can  do  better  than  this  even,  for  the  photo- 
graph shows  the  flowers  only  about  %  actual  size  (ISarly- 
nowering  Spencer  Lavender  King  Sweet  P^) 

best  standard  sorts,  I  can  thoroughly  recom- 
mend the  following  intermediate  varieties  as 

being  unsurpassed  in  their 

various  colors: 

Brilliant  Rosb,  a  lovely  shade 
of  dear  rich  rose. 

Cottage  Maid,  deep  pink  with 
white  tube. 

Dainty  Queen,  a  most  attractive 
shade  of  salmon-bulF. 

Dbkiancb,  bright  cHmson-scarlet. 

Delicate  Rose,  pale  rose-pink. 

Fire  Flame,  vermilion  or  fire-red. 

Prince  Chamois,  a  golden  chamois 
shade.  « 

Queen  of  the  North,  a  grand 
pure  white. 

Yellow  Qubbn  ,  rich  butter  yel- 
low. 

These  intermediate  var- 
ieties grow  about  eighteen 
inches  high. 

In  Alabama 

JN  SPITE  of  the  fact  that 
"■•  out-of-door  flowers  are 
so  plentiful  most  of  the 
year,  it  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter,  even  in  south- 
em  Alabama  to  find  plants 
that  will  bring  color  and 
cheer  to  the  garden  through 
the  winter  months. 

I  was  most  successful 
with  Antirrhinum  (Snap- 
dragon). 

It  saves  time  and  labor 
to  buy  the  plants,  or  cut- 
tings. I  set  mine  on  about 
November  first,  placing 
the  plants  one  foot  apart. 

The  plants  began  blos- 
soming almost  immediately 
and  continued  to  blossom 
throughout  the  entire  win- 
ter, regardless  of  frosts, 
until  late  in  the  summer. 
Evelyn  Vose  Peck. 

ilttabama. 
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Laying  the  Bugaboo  of  Disease 


W.  H.  RANKIN 

Coraell  Uniyenity 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  SOME  IMPORTANT  PLANT  PESTS— ROSY  OUTLOOK  FOR  THEIR  MASTERY- 
NATURAL  CONDITIONS  THAT  HELP  THE  GARDENER 


GROWERS  often  become  discouraged 
because  native  or  newly  introduced 
diseases  seem  to  make  impossible  the 
further  successful  cultivation  of  cer- 
tain plants.  In  most  cases  this  pessimism  is 
unwarranted.  In  the  first  place  destructive 
diseases  which  seriously  alFect  production  are 
usually  limited  to  certam  regions.  This  is  due 
to  the  influence  which  temperature  and  mois- 
ture play  in  determining  the  rate  of  spread  and 
destructive  potentialities  of  the  parasitic 
fungi  or  bacteria  which  cause  plant  diseases. 
Likewise,  the  variations  in  these  climatic 
conditions  may  lead  to  little  or  no  loss  during 
certain  seasons  and  extreme  losses  at  other 
times.  It  is  thus  possible  to  grow  certain 
crops  with  less  chance  of  loss  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  than  in  others.  If,  however, 
the  crop  is  grown  where  losses  commonly 
occur,  tne  grower  may  usually  apply  definite 
control  measures  which  have  oeen  proved 
practicable. 

THE  fungus  causing  the  late-blight  and 
rot  of  potatoes   was   brought  into  this 
country  many  years  ago,  supposedly  from 


Late-blight  and  rot  of  poUtoes  m  most  destructive  in 
northeastern  and  north  central  United  States.  The  early 
spring  crop  in  the  South  is  alsoaffected  frequently.  Spray- 
ing potatoes  in  the  northern  region  indicated,  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  potato  culture 


I¥acfa  leaf-curl  is  most  common  fai  the  areas  here  indi- 
cated. Generally  spoddng  all  growers  in  this  region  must 
spray  every  year  to  avoid  frequent  losses 


Apple-rust  is  common  in  certain  portions  of  the  area 
shown  on  this  map.  Many  of  the  other  similar  rust  dis- 
eases of  Juniper,  pear,  quince.  Haw,  Service-)l)eny,  and 
Mountain  Ash  occur  in  the  same  regio|j^^-  ■ 


Ireland  where  it  had  been  introduced  from 
South  America.  In  the  accompanying  map 
is  shown  the  regions  where  late  blight  and  rot 
occur  more  or  less  destructively  according  to 
the  seasonal  conditions.  Comparatively  low 
temperatures  and  abundant  moisture  are  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  the  causal 
fungus.  It  tSf  therefore^  not  destructive  in  the 
South  except  in  the  case  of  the  early  spring  crop 
and  at  high  altitudes  where  the  temperatures 
are  more  like  those  in  the  North.  In  the 
northern  regions,  however,  sprayine  with  bor- 
deaux '  mixture,  5-5-50  will  not  only  prevent 
late-blisht  and  rot,  but  will  also  oiminish 
losses  from  early-blight,  tip-bum  and  flea 
beetles.  All  these  troubles  are  so  common 
that  they  do  not  need  description. 

Begin  spraying  when  the  plants  are  about 
six  inches  hign,  followed  by  subsequent  appli- 
cations at  least  every  ten  or  fourteen  days 
until  the  time  when  the  tops  are  killed  by 
frost.  Continuous  spraying  is  necessary  even 
though  the  blighting  of  the  tops  late  in  the 
season  may  not  seriously  reduce  the  yield,  for 
the  reason  that  serious  losses  from  rot  may 
follow  if  the  blight  obtains  a  foothold.  Spray- 
ing accomplishes  the  best  results  if  the  mixture 
is  applied  just  long  enough  before  rain  periods 
for  It  to  become  dried.  It  will  not  wash  off, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  and  is  present  on  the 
leaves  at  just  tne  time  it  is  most  needed, 
since  the  fungus  is  distributed  through  the 
field  and  invades  the  leaves  while  the  plants 
are  wet. 

PEACH-leaf-curl  has  been  in  this  country 
for  a  long  time  and  although  it  occurs,  to 
some  extent,  wherever  the  peach  is  grown, 
it  is  destructive  only  near  large  bodies  0/  water 
and  in  regions  with  a  cool  climate  and  abundant 
rainfall.  The  conditions  which  lead  to  de- 
structive attacks  are  warm  weather  at  the 
time  the  buds  burst,  followed  by  a  cool  humid 
period  of  several  days.  The  resistance  of  the 
newly  exposed  leaves  seems  to  be  lowered  by 
the  cessation  in  growth  due  to  the  cool  weather 
and  at  the  same  time  these  weather  conditions 
are  favorable  for  the  development  of  the 
fungus.  The  disease  makes  its  appearance  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  unfold.^  The  leaves  are  at 
first  thickened  and  puckered  along  the  mid- 
rib, causing  the  leaf  to  curl.  The  diseased 
portion  of  the  leaf  is  brittle  and  slightly  yel- 
lowish, tinged  with  red.  The  affected  leaves 
finally  drop  from  the  tree  and  new  leaves  come 
out  later  from  dormant  buds.  The  twigs 
may  also  become  affected. 

One  application  of  any  comnion  fungicide, 
at  any  rime  after  the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn 
(and  before  the  buds  burst  in  the  spring) 
will  prevent  this  disease.  Every  twig  and 
bud  must  be  coated  with  the  fungicide  in  order 
to  destroy  the  over-wintering  parts  of  the 
fungus.  Lime-sulphur,  i  gallon  to  8  of 
water,  bordeaux  mixture  at  any  common 
strength,  and  copper  sulphate  2  pounds  to 
50  gallons  of  water,  serve  equally  well  for  the 
control  of  this  disease. 

MANY  of  the  native  rust  fungi  which 
cause  important  diseases  of  orna- 
mental conifers  and  pomaceous  shrubs  and 
trees  (apples,  etc.)  are  controllable  by  separ- 
ating the  two  kinds  of  trees  which  these  fungi 
require  for  the  completion  of  their  life-history. 
Several  of  the  rust  diseases  of  the  cultivated 
apple,  pear,  quince  and  Mountain  Ash,  and 


ornamental  species  of  Haw  and  Service- 
berry  require  the  presence  of  certain  species 
of  Juniper  or  Rea  Cedar  in  the  immediate 
locality,  otherwise  the  rust  fungus  can  no 
longer  perpetuate  itself.  Serious  defoliation 
of  the  pomaceous  trees  results  when  Red  Ced- 
ars are  in  close  proximity  and  the  Cedars  them- 
selves may  be  deformed  by  the  production  of 
cedar-apples,  witches'  brooms,  knots,  galls  and 
long  spindle-shaped  swellings  of  the  trunks 
and  branches.  The  spores  formed  on  the 
deformed  parts  of  the  Cedar  cause  the  in- 
fection of  the  leaves,  twigs  and  fruit  of  the 
trees  of  the  apple  family  and  in  turn  the  spores 
from  these  trees  cause  the  infection  of  the 
Cedar.  Spraying  the  Cedars  or  the  pomaceous 
trees  has  not  been  found  practicable.  On  the 
other  hand  by  separating  these  two  kinds  of 
trees  by  a  distance  of  a  half  mile  or  more  the 
chances  for  the  exchange  of  spores  between 
them  is  reduced  to  the  point  where  the  dam- 
age they  may  cause  is  unimportant. 

CEVERAL  rust  diseases  of  Pines  are 
^  similar  in  nature,  in  that  the  associa- 
tion of  a  certain  other  kind  of  plant  is  re- 
quired else  the  fimgus  cannot  exist  in  the 


The  fungus  causing  the  blister  rust  of  White  Pine  is 
noir  known  to  be  prevalent  in  the  areas  here  shown.  The 
stages  on  the  gooseberry  and  currant  have  been  found 
abundant.  Important  infestations  of  Pine  forest  areas  are 
known  in  the  New  England  States  and  New  Yoik 


Bean  anthracnoee  occurs  destructively  in  the  northeastern 
and  southeastern  parts  of  the  Umted  States.  In  the  South 
only  the  early  spring  crop  is  affected.  Pod  aeleaion  will 
yield  dean  seed  and  reduce  losses  materially 


The  chestnut  blight  fungus  has  now  spread  to  practically 
the  entire  area  where  the  chestnut  grows  abundanUy 
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region. .  In  the  case  of  the  White  Pine  blister 
rust,  just  recently  imported,  currant  and 
goosel>eriy  bushes  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  life-history  of  the  fungus.  The 
affected  Pines  show  tapering  swellings  of 
the  branches  from  two  to  twenty  years  old. 
From  these  swollen  branches,  white  or  yel- 
lowish bladdery  structures  are  pushed  out 
early  in  the  spring.  These  blisters  are  rup- 
tured and  the  yellow  spores  within  are  blown 
away  by  the  wind  as  a  fine  powder.  Thty 
are  innocuous  to  the  Pine  and  if  they  do  not 
lodge  on  the  leaves  of  currant  or  gooseberry 
bushes  they  cause  no  further  harm.  On  finding 
lodgment  on  those  plants,  however,  the  leaf 
tissue  is  invaded  and  soon  spores  are  formed 
in  small  yellowish  spots  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves.  These  spores  can  inflect  other 
gooseberry  and  currant  pushes.  This  process 
may  be  continued  until  several  generations 
of  these  spores  have  caused  the  infection  of 
large  numbers  of  bushes  for  miles  away  from 
the  affected  Pine.  In  the  late  summer  another 
kind  of  spores  is  formed  on  brown  hairs  on  the 
under  sioes  of  the  affected  gooseberry  and  cur- 
rant leaves.  These  are  carried  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  wind  and  if  they  lodge  on  the 
youn^  twigs  of  five-needled  Pines  a  new 
infecuon  is  started.  By  separating  the  two 
kinds  of  plants  by  a  half  mile  or  more,  as  in  the 
case  with  the  Red  Cedar  rusts  but  little 
chance  is  afforded  for  the  successful  inter- 
change of  spores.  Many  species  of  two-  and 
three-needled  Pines  are  subject  to  similar 
diseases  caused  by  native  rust  fungi.  These 
diseases  do  relatively  little  damage  except 
to  young  trees  and  then  only  when  the  re- 
quired alternate  plant  is  present  in  abund- 


THE  extent  to  which  the  White  Pine  blister 
rust  will  adETect  the  White  and  other  five- 
needled  Pines  in  this  country  cannot  at  the 
present  time  be  predicted.  The  fungus  has 
Deen  in  this  country  for  more  than  ten  years 
and  has  recently  been  found  to  have  spread 
over  a  large  terntory.  The  required  alternate 
hosts,  the  gooseberry  and  currant,  are  com- 
mon weeds  throughout  the  range  of  the  five- 
needled  Pines.  This  group  of  Pines  includes 
some  of  the  most  important  forest  trees  both 
in  eastern  and  western  United  States.  The 
accompanying  map  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  fundus  as  last  reported.  Eventually, 
no  doubt.  It  will  sp/ead  to  all  sections  of  the 
country  where  five-needled  Pines  and  goose- 
berries or  currants  are  associated.  The  tem- 
perature and  moisture  relations  which  will 
effect  its  destructiveness  are  not  known  at 
present.  Likewise,  no  data  are  available 
as  yet  on  the  percentage  of  the  younger  trees 
which  will  be  killed  by  it  under  different  con- 
ditions. In  such  regions  as  Long  Island  and 
the  lower  Hudson  River  valley  where  the^ 
trees  are  important  as  ornamentals  the  dis- 
ease may  be  easily  avoided  by  eradicating  the 
door-yard  and  garden  currants  and  goose- 
berries since  the  wild  species  are  rare. 

'T^HE  majority  of  the  destructive  para- 
-■-  sites  as  mentioned  above  are  limited  to 
certain  regions  by  temperature  and  moisture 
relations.  The  severity  with  which  they 
affect  their  host  plants  as  a  rule  is  further  lim- 
ited by  the  relative  susceptibility  of  different 
varieties  or  even  the  individual  plants  of  the 
same  variety.  Many  commercially  important 
resistant  strains  have  been  developed  by  se- 
lecring  and  propagating  the  individual  plants 
which  fail  to  develop  the  disease  in  question 
when  the  majority  ot  the  crop  is  killed  around 


them.  By  starring  with  a  single  resistant 
individual,  a  jlesirable  resistant  strain  may 
be  developed  if  its  other  qualities  are  satis- 
factory. Strains  of  melons  resistant  to  wilt, 
cabbage  to  yellows,  asparagus  to  rust  and 
beans  to  anthracnose  are  a  few  examples  of 
those  that  have  been  developed  and  are  prov- 
ing successful.  The  grower  can  often  de- 
velop such  strains  in  his  own  field  by  carefully 
selecting  seed  from  plants  of  normal  size  and 
desirable  Quality  which  are  at  the  same  time 
free  from  aisease.  Even  if  this  practise  does 
not  yield  resistant  strains  those  fungi  which 
winter  over  in  the  seeds  will  be  eliminated 
from  the  new  crop  the  next  season.  One  of 
the  best  methods  of  controlling  bean  anthrac- 
nose or  "rust**  is  to  select  the  pods  which 
show  no  reddish  brown  or  black  cankered 
spots  and  the  seed  in  such  pods  will  be  dis- 
ease-free. 

T^HERE  are  several  other  methods  of  avoid- 
'^  ing  losses  from  diseases  which  are  simple 
and  easily  carried  out.  Several  species  of 
fungi  attack  ornamental  shrubs  and  her- 
baceous plants  in  the  garden  causing  diseases 
known  as  powdery  mildews.  The  mycelium  of 
these  fungi  grows  externally  on  the  upper  or 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  producing  a  white 
powdery  coaring.  Often  these  mildews  cause 
the  stunting  of  the  leaves  and  twigs  and  de- 
foliarion  may  occur.  By  dusting  the  af- 
fected leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur  or  finely 
ground  sulphur  flour,  the  mycelium  of  these 
fungi  is  killed.  Sulphur  dust  is  most  effective 
during  warm,  clear  weather,  if  applied  early  in 
the  morning  while  the  plants  are  still  moist. 
The  dub-root  of  cabbage,  a  disease  which 
causes  swollen  and  deformed  roots,  may  be 
controlled  by  applying  good  stone  lime  to  the 
soil  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  application  should  be  made  the  autumn 
before  planting;  eighteen  months  before 
planting  is  better. 

The  subject  of  the  importance  and  de- 
structiveness of  some  newly  imported  parasite 
is  frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
grower.  Popular  articles  concerning  these 
new  troubles  and  predictions  of  great  depre- 
dations to  follow  often  cause  the  layman 
to  overestimate  the  relative  importance  of 
such  diseases.  Taking  the  Unitea  States  as  a 
whole  there  are  many  common  and  destruc- 
tive diseases  of  ordinary  crops  which  cause 
losses  of  millions  of  dollars  annually  and  there 
is  little  attention  given  to  the  fact.  Newly 
imported  parasites  sometimes  cause  unusual 
destruction  to  particular  crops.  The  appar- 
ent greater  powers  of  destructiveness  of 
introduced  parasites  as  evidenced  by  the 
powdery  mildews  of  grapes  and  gooseberries 
m  Europe  and  asparagu$  rust  and  Chestnut 
blight  in  this  country  are  due  to  the  larger 
percentage  of  susceptible  individuals  in  the 
new  territory.  In  the  regions  where  the  para- 
site has  existed  for  centuries  the  nriore  suscep- 
tible individuals  have  been  eliminated  by  a 
slow 'process  of  natural  selection  leading  to  a 
resistant  race  of  plants.  But  when  the  same 
fungus  is  transported  to  another  continent 
it  finds  an  unselected  race,  the  majority  of 
which,  in  some  cases,  will  be  very  susceptible. 
Such  great  destructive  potentialities,  how- 
ever, are  fortunately  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  With  our  present  knowledge  of  these  facts 
and  the  progress  that  may  be  made  in  the 
future,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  much  of 
the  losses  now  sustained  may  be  avoided. 
Already  certain  investigators  are  obtaining 
hopeful  results  in  breeding  a  desirable  Chest- 
nut tree  which  is  resistant  to  blight.     Selec- 


tion and  breeding  methods  to  obtain  resistant 
races  may  be  augmented  later  by  scientific 
methods  of  artifiaally  immunizing  plants  to 
disease. 

With  this  hopeful  outlook  for  the  future 
and  the  easily  applied  protection  measures 
now  available  for  most  of  the  common  diseases, 

f rowers  should  do  their  best  to  incorporate 
isease-control  methods  into  the  more  routine 
cultural  practices.  The  grower  must  accept 
as  final  tne  fact  that  some  attention  to  plant 
diseases  on  his  part  is  necessary  in  order  to 
grow  clean  crops  and  it  is  largely  up  to  him  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  control  methods  to 
be  used. 


The  Leaf  Blister  Mite  on  Pear  and 
Apple  Foliage 

NEARLY  everywhere  one  can  find  dur- 
ing the  summer  small  corky  areas  on 
pear  leaves.  These  are  the  homes  of 
the  blister  mite,  which  only  compara- 
tively recently  has  become  a  very  serious  pest. 
But  I  have  found  it  in  almost  every  orcnard 
visited  in  two  years  infecting  the  pear,  and  in 
New  York  state,  in  addition,  it  has  found 
the  foliage  of  the  apple  trees. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  blister- 
mites  because  they  are  so  small  that  to  be 
seen  a  microscope  must  be  used,  but  their 
work  is  very  plain.  Early  in  the  summer 
minute  greenish  pimples  appear  on  the 
leaves  of  the  pear  trees.  Th^  enlarge  and 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  they  have  a 
6ort  of  green  velvety  appearance;  but  this 
does  not  last  long,  for  they  soon  change, 
becoming  reddish,  sometimes  very  brilliant, 
and  later  the  tissue  dries  up,  and  becomes 
dark  brown  or  black  and  corky.  The  pim- 
ples house  the  leaf  mitc».  In  here  they  breed 
and  rear  the  young,  the  injured  areas  becoming 
sometimes  as  much  as  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  somewhat  irregular  in  shape. 
When  these  pests  infest  apple  leaves,  the 
spots  are  usually  less  brilliant. 

On  badly  infested  trees  the  foliage  drops 
prematurely.  In  the  fall  the  mites  desert 
their  homes  on  the  leaves  and  hunt  winter 
quarters  under  the  scales  of  the  buds.  The 
mites  do  not  again  make  their  appearance 
until  the  early  spring  when  the  buds  are 
swelling  preparatory  to  opening,  then  they 
come  out  and  are  ready  to  attack  the  leaves 
as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  the  buds. 

The  eradication  of  this  pest  is  not  difiicult 
if  the  tree^  are  sprayed  in  the  fall  when  most 
of  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Use  either  kero- 
sene emulsion,  diluting  the  stock  solution 
with  five  parts  of  water,  or  lime-sulphur  wash, 
at  the  same  stren^h  as  used  for  San  lose 
scale.  If  commercial  lime-sulphur  wash  is 
used  this  will  mean  diluting  one  part  in 
eight  or  nine  parts  water. 

^y  making  a  spraying  in  the  fall  when  the 
majority  of  the  leaves  nave  fallen,  the  mites 
can  be  reached  while  still  in  the  pubescence 
of  the  buds;  if  done  late  the  mites  will  have 
tucked  themselves  away  under  the  bud 
scales  where  they  are  much  harder  to  reach. 
On  badly  infested  trees  this  spraying  should 
be  repeated  in  the  spring  just  as  the  buds  are 
swelling  and  at  this  time  it  will  be  better  to 
use  the  lime-sulphur  wash,  as  in  addition  to 
killing  the  mites,  it  will  kill  any  San  Jose  scale 
which  may  be  upon  the  trees  and  it  will  also 
catch  most  of  the  plant  lice,  for  their  eggs 
are  hatching  at  this  time. 
Penna.  Harold  C.  Clarke. 
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What  Kind  of  Soil  Have  You  Got?  a.  e.  wilkinson 

VERY  FEW  OF  US  HAVE  THE  "IDEAL"  BUT  THAT'S  NO  CAUSE  FOR  DESPAIR— SPECIAL  MERITS  OF  EACH  TYPE 


THOUGH  the  ideal  would  be  a  sandy  soil 
with  good  soil  texture,  high  moisture 
and  air  content,  and^ood  subsoil,  yet  the 
practical  fact  remains  that  most  of  us 
have  to  put  up  with  the  particular  soil  of  the  re- 
gion. To  improve  the  soils  not  ideal,  our  most 
important  step  is  workine  in  a  supply  of  man- 
ure. It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  too  much  man- 
ure. Some  of  the  best  truck  gardeners  near 
the  larger  cities  secure  and  apply  as 
high  as  forty  and  fifty  tons  of  well  rotted 
manure  to  the  acre.  If  the  home  gardener 
will  consider  just  what  this  manure  does  to 
the  soil — supplying  plant  food,  increasing  the 
water-holding  and 
air-holding  capacity 
of  the  soil,  and  in- 
creasing the  root  ac- 
tivities— there  is  one 
question  that  he 
would  be  quite  willing 
to  obtain  a  large  sup- 
ply of  manure  for  the 
work  of  improving 
his  garden.  This  ma- 
nure is  to  be  turned 
under  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  and  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

The  first  point  to 
notice  is  the  texture 
of  the  soil.  Bv  tex- 
ture is  meant  tne  size 
of  the  particles  and 
the  friability  or  loose- 
ness of  the  soil.  A 
good  example  of  a 
soil  of  fine  texture 
is  seen  in  that  found 
in  the  average  com- 
mercial greenhouse. 
It  has  been  "manu- 
factured," by  mixing.  A  good  mixture 
is  one  part  well  rotted  manure,  one  part 
sand,  and  two  parts  rotted  sod.  In  the 
garden  the  object  is  to  strive  to  reach  this 


large  amount  of  horse  manure  which  has  a 
tendency  to  loosen  the  soil  and  render  it 
more  porous.  From  four  to  six  inches  of 
manure  spread  over  the  surface  is  none  too 
much.  This  may  be  repeated  yearly.  A 
heavy  application  of  manure  in  the  fall  may 
be  repeated  the  following  spring.  In  all 
cases  the  manure  should  De  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  soil  by  plowing  and 
fitting. 

Clay  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
other  soils  of  differing  characteristics.  Coarse 
sands  or  stove  coal  ashes  can  be  mixed  with  a 
clay  garden  soil    and  will  correct  its  faults. 


Gravelly  soil  is  generally  over-drained  because  of  space 
between  particles.  Manure  is  a  binder,  filler,  and  moisttare 
bolder 


Clay  soil.  The  particles  are 
as  shown.  Unsuited  to  crops, 
vation 


type  as  nearly  as  possible. 
If  a 


Mulching  improves  a  clay  soil.  This  may  con- 
sist of  composted  materialsuchasgarden  waste, 
lawn  takings,  leaves  and  other  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  or  of  decomposed  manure, 


soil  with  a  very  early  or  quick  char- 
acteristic is  desired  a  coarse  sand  is  indicated 
because  the  coarse  sand  is  well  drained  and, 
therefore  warms  up  very  early  in  the  spring, 
advancing  tlie  time  at  which  planting  may 
begin.  Coarse  sands  are  also  warmer  through- 
out the  growing  period  which  respond  easily 
to  irrigation.  Soils  of  this  particular  type 
need  liberal  applications  of  humus-making 
material  turned  under  yearly.  This  material 
may  take  the  form  of  stable  manure  or  green 
crops. 

Medium  saftds  are  not  quite  so  early  as 
the  coarse  sands;  nor  so  productive.  How- 
ever, they  do  hold  the  moisture  and  plant 
food  much  longer.  The  fine  sands  are  the 
most  productive  garden  soils,  because  of  their 
lessened  expense  in  maintaining  fertility. 
Coupled  with  this,  they  have  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  medium  sandy  soils. 

The  clay  soil  is  the  least  desirable  for  the 
majority  of  vegetable  crops.  They  are  of 
very  fine  texture;  so  fine  indeed  that  they 
come  into  a  very  compact  condition  very 
easily,  necessitating  great  care  in  manage- 
ment. By  proper  management  and  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  materials,  and  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  correct  granular  condition  will  be 
brought  about  in  a  clay  soil.  The  necessary 
steps  in  handling  clay  are,  first,  to  apply  a 


Sand  is  loose  and  dry.  GreaUy  in  need  of  manure,  hu- 
mus, etc.,  to  give  texture,  when  it  is  a  most  desirable  soil 
for  early  and  quick  crops 

all  of  which  retard  tendencies  toward  pack- 
ing. A  word  of  caution:  do  not  work  clay 
soils  while  they  are  very  wet,  because  this 
will  spoil  the  physical  condition,  the  packing 

SO 


making  them  very  lumpy  and  less  productive. 
Between  the  clay  and  the  sanay  soils  are 
the  loams.  These  loams  may  vary  from 
light  heavy  and  in  all  cases  are  easy  to 
manipulate  and  are  adapted  to  a  wide  ranee 
of  garden  crops.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
soils  in  the  average  garden. 

The  average  moisture  that  a  soil  contains 
is  of  great  importance.  Now  water  is  held  in 
the  soil  in  several  ways.  There  is  capillary 
water,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  film  water, 
because  it  is  water  that  surrounds  each 
particle  of  soil  as  a  film.  Where  the  par- 
ticles of  soil  are  very  small  the  greatest 
amount  of  film  or 
capillary  water  is 
found.  Free  water 
is  that  which  is  found 
in  the  soil  between 
parricles  and  is  of  lit- 
tle benefit  to  the 
growing  crops.  As  a 
rule,  the  smaller  the 
particles  of*  soil,  the 
greater  the  absorp- 
tive power  of  this 
soil.  Taking  this 
statement  in  terms 
of  soil,  sandy  soils 
(especially  the  coarse 
sands)  suffer  a  great 
deal  more  during 
drouth  than  do  the 
clays  or  silty  soils. 
Therefore,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  irrigate. 
If  soil  is  weak  in  the 
capillarity  of  the  sub- 
soil, that  IS,  if  the  sub- 
soil is  composed  of 
large  particles,  a  crop 
of  good  size  cannot  be 
matured  during  the  average  season  unless 
some  form  of  irrigation  is  pracrised.  The 
depth  of  the  water  table  would  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this 
capillary  action.  This  water  table  or  free 
water  should  not  be  too  high,  causing  the 
soil  to  be  soggy.  The  land  should  at  all  rimes 
be  well  drained.  However,  it  is  important 
that  this  drainage  should  not  be  overdone, 
because,  if  one  wishes  to  produce  a  large  crop, 
an  abundant  and  constant  supply  of  water 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  many  cases  a  correct  system  of  drainage 
will  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a  line  of 
three-  or  four-inch  tile  running  across  the 
garden  and  draining  the  low  spots. 

Soil  temperature  is  another  factor.  This 
depends,  generally  speakine,  upon  the  water 
cbhtent  and  air  content.  If  the  soil  is  full  of 
water  (thereby  being  low  in  air  content), 
it  is  generally  cool.  Clays  are  of  this  type. 
If  the  air  penetrates  the  soil  to  some  depth> 
it  has  a  tendency  to  warm  up  the  soil  quickly 
in  the  springtime. 

Near  the  surface  of  the  soil  the  tem- 
perature is  higher.  The  color  of  the  soil  also 
nas  some  influence  upon  the  temperature. 
Dark  soils  tend  to  absorb  heat  and  are  spoken 
of  many  times  as  being  warmer,  whereas  the 
light  soils  throw  off  or  reflect  the  sun's  rays 
and  the  heat  and  are  sometimes  not  quite 
so  warm.  If  the  relationship  of  moisture 
and  air  is  taken  into  consideration,  however> 
color  will  not  be  found  to  have  so  great  an 
influence. 


very  small  and  bind  or  cake 
Needs  some  filler  and  culti- 
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^lEVER  before  have  buMineMM  conditions  been  mo  disturbed  om  in  the  present  year.  Trained  men  have  been 
^  w  withdrawn  from  every  line  to  put  the  country  on  a  war  basis.  And  the  seed  trade  has  been  no  except 
Hon  to  the  rule,  hence  we  urge  our  customers  to  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  before  the  Spring  rush  begins. 
It  will  be  a  vast  help  to  us  in  doing  our  part  in  feeding  the  country  to  be  able  to  execute  orders  in  February 
that  in  ordinary  times  come  to  us  in  March  and  April.  So,  whether  you  buy  from  us  or  any  other  seed 
house,  send  in  your  order  early.  y^   ^^^  I 

"Better  Gardens*' 

Make  your  garden  a  "better  garden'*  this  year — not  only  by  better  meth- 
ods— but  by  planting  seeds  of  known  quality.  The  initial  cost  of  the 
seeds  is  one  of  the  smallest  items  in  your  garden  but  it  is  the  most 
important  and  you  cannot  get  the  fullest  results  unless  you  have  started 
right.  Henderson's  seeds  are  Tested  Seeds.  Our  seventy-one  years  of 
seed  raising,  testing  and  selling  has  given  us  an  unequalled  experience  that 
is  back  of  every  packet  of  seed  we  sell.  Not  only  must  your  seeds  be  the 
best  but  your  methods  must  be  right.  And  to  help  in  this  we  have 
prepared  a  booklet  entitled  '^Better  Gardens.*'  This  consists  of  extracts 
from  the  book  "Garden  Guide  and  Record,"  which  we  have  published 
for  a  number  of  years  for  the  use  of  our  customers  only.  "Better 
Gardens"  will  be  sent  to  all  who  send  us  ten  cents  for  our  special 
offer  below. 

Everything  for  the  Garden''  is  the  title  of  our  191 8  cata- 
logue. It  is  really  a  book  of  192  pages,  with  16  colored  plates  and  over 
1000  halftones,  all  from  actual  photographs  showing  actual  results 
without  exaggeration.  It  is  a  library  of  everything  worth  while,  either 
in  farm,  garden  or  home. 

A  Remarkable  Offer  of 
Henderson's  Seed  Specisdties 

To  demonstrate   the  superiority  of  Henderson's  Tested  Seeds  we  have  made  up  a  Henderson  O>llection, 
consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  great  specialties: 


Ponderosa  Tomato 

Big  Boston  Lettuce 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish 


Henderson's  Invincible  Asters 
Henderson's  Brilliant  Mixture  Pop|>ies 
Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 


To  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue,  ^'Everything  for  the  Garden/'  we  make 
the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  loc  and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  booklet  "Better  Gardens," 
together  with  this  remarkable  "Henderson  Specialty  Collection,"  and  complete  cultural  directions. 


r' 
I 


Every  Empty  Ejivelope  Counts  as 

/^\^^L     This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which  j 

^^^*^     when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  J 

cash  payment  on  any  order  for  seeds,  plants  or  bulbs  amount-  j 

ing  to  one  dollar,  or  over.     Make  this  year  a  '^Better  1 

Garden"  year.  j 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.  ! 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street  New  York  City  j 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  herewith  loc  for  which  send  catalogue  and  "Hend- 
erson's Specialty  Collection,"  with  complete  cultural  direc- 
tions: also  booklet  "Better  Gardens"  as  advertised  in 
Thf  Garden. 
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^TLast  from  spring  to  JEtlrT^ 

The  owner  of  an  ** Old-Fashioned"  garden  of  hardy- 
perennials  does  not  have  to  depend  on  one  short  period  of  bloom. 
With  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  come  the  odd  flowers  of  the  Irises, 
closely  followed  by  the  dainty  Columbines. 

About  Decoration  Day  and  during  early  June  the  wonder- 
ful Peonies  claim  our  admiration.     The  golden  yellow  flowers  of  Coreopsis 
next  appear.  Phlox,  Larkspurs,  and  Day  Lilies  beginblooming  now  to  stay  with 
us  until  summer's  end,  when  the  Asters  come  to  wind  up  the  season's  bloom. 

You  can  easily  have  a  garden  of  these  old  favorites  if  you  have  a  copy  of 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
Seed  and  Plant  Annual 

to  assist  you  in  making  selections.    It  tells  the  ultimate  height  of  each 
plant  so  you  can  arrange  your  garden  to  get  the  greatest  effect.      It 
contains   192-pages  of  information  about  everything  for  garden, 
lawn,  orchard  and  greenhouse  grown  by  this  64-year- 
old  concern.    Send  for  a  copy  of  the  Annual. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Box  712,  Palnesville,  Ohio 


^^\ 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 

AMBLER,  PA. 

Two  years*  practical  and  theoretical  course 

in  Horticulture.      Next  entering  class  for 

iploma  students  January  15,  1918.    Fall 

cour^  of  ten  weeks  for  amateurs  begins 

September  11th.    Write  for  particulars. 

Early  registration  advised. 

EtlxatM>lh  I^lghton  l^r,  DliYftar,  Box  103 


"STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW 

"PROORBSSIVB"  best  FaU-Bearer;  abo  ttandard 
June  torts  including  our  new  seedling,  "COLLINS." 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Qrape  Plants  in  Assort- 
ment.    Catalogum  Frmm, 

C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERIES 

Box  10,  Bridgman  Michigan 


r^i  Buy  Your  Greenhouse  Ready-cut! 


Wholesale  pnces.    Comes  glazed,  m  sections. 

"Easybilt."    Erect  it  yourself.    Any  size.    Highest  grade 
materials  supplied  complete.  Shipped  promptly  anywhere, 
'"rreinihousea    •"■"•"-  -*   ~    "•   -    ''•'' 


Send  for  our  Gi 


e  and  Hot  Bed  Sash  Booklet.  FREE.   Write  NOW! 


•398 


r  our  Greenhouse  and  Hot  isedbasnuooKiet.  I'Ki:.!:..    wntexNUW 

SttigfsctionGuarsnt— dorMonyPMk  Mmvort,  Iowa 


If  a  prMem  grmet  in  your  garden  vrite  to  the  Readerg*  Service  for  aeeistanrf 


Sowing  for  Summer  Flowers 

TN  MANY  California  cities  the  space 
'•  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  curb  is  too 
narrow  to  be  used  for  grass.  An  excellent  way 
to  treat  this  is  to  carpet  it  with  one  of  the 
trailing  flowering  plants  such  as  Verbena, 
Portulaca,  and  Abronia.  If  the  border  is 
four  feet  or  wider,  an  attractive  treatment  is 
to  use  one  color  in  the  centre  and  another 
color  on  either  side  for  ed^ngs. 

For  example:  Use  tne  rose  flowering 
Abronia  for  tne  centre  and  the  white  Verbena 
as  the  edging.  Or  use  the  white  Verbena  in 
the  centre  and  the  red  Verbena  as  the  edring. 
A  third  plan  would  be  to  use  the  yellow 
Portulaca  for  the  centre  and  the  pink  rortu- 
laca  for  the  eddn^. 

The  average  pea  about  an  ordinary  medium- 
sized  home  is  rectangular.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  plantmg  lists,  then,  will 
be  vanedtomeetvour  own  conditions,  mainly 
in  the  size  of  the  bed.  The  names  of  varieties 
in  each  case  are  given  in  order  of  size. 
The  Rrst  one  mentioned  is  the  tallest  of  the 
group. 

For  a  house  border  use  a  blue  Delphinium, 
a  white  Candytuft,  a  carmine  Candytuft  with 
a  row  of  Coleus  for  the  edging. 

For  a  shrubbery  border  use  a  white  Cam- 
panula, a  semi-dwarf  pink  Snapdragon  (space 
must  be  left  for  this  now  for  the  seeds  must 
be  sown  in  the  hotbed  and  the  plants  trans- 
planted when  they  are  about  six  inches 
nigh),  blue  Forget-me-not,  and  white  Sweet 
Alyssum. 

For  a  driveway  border  use  red  Tritoma 
(Kniphofja),  or  yellow  Golden  Rod  (Solidago 
canadensis),  yellow  Calendula,  white  Sweet 
William,  and  crimson  Lantana. 

For  a  screen  use  pink  Hollyhocks,  pink 
Balsam,  blue  Salvia,  and  white  Lobelia. 

For  a  bed  in  which  a  single  variety  is  crown 
for  its  own  beauty  or  for  cutting,  use  violets 
or  Nasturtiums.  Both  may  be  grown  in  a 
rather  shaded  place.  Seeds  should  De  planted 
in  February. 

For  filling  in  between  shrubs,  use  Amaran- 
th us.  Cosmos,  or  Poppy  (Pa paver).  The 
Cosmos  is  a  rank  grower  and  is  not  to  be 
preferred  in  a  position  that  is  too  prominent. 
The  new  varieties  of  Shirley  and  Oriental 
Poppies  are  especially  desirable  in  prominent 
locations.  The  Shirley  Poppies  arc  to  be  had 
in  the  most  delicate  shades.  The  Oriental 
Poppy  is  a  bright  scarlet  and  should  not 
be  used  too  liberally.  Its  brightness  has  a 
use,  however,  for  every  planting  should  have 
something  a  little  startlmg  in  it  to  add  zest. 

An  unsightly  fence  or  outbuilding  may  be 
made  attractive  by  covering  it  with  a  Cypress 
Vine,  one  of  the  Morning  Glories  (Ipomoea), 
or  with  some  of  the  vigorous  growing  Sweet 
Peas.  If  you  planted  Sweet  Peas  last  October, 
you  should  have  some  blooming  now,  but  it 
IS  worth  while  planting  more  for  summer 
flowering.  A  eood  selection  for  February 
planting  is:  Blanche  Ferry  Spencer,  a 
beautiful  pink  and  white  with  wavy  standards; 
Flora  Norton  Spencer,  a  beautiful  blue; 
Frank  Dolby,  the  largest  of  the  lavender 
Sweet  Peas;  and  Gladys  Unwyn,  a  clear  light 
pink. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  John  Y.  Beatv. 
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PENNmvANH 

UWVN  MOWERS 


AS  in  a  watch,  it  is 
^^  in  the  "works" 
that  the  value  of  a 
Lawn  Mower  lies. 

Ask  the  Gardener — 
He  Knows  ! 

Knows  of  the  selected  ma- 
terial and  fine  workmanship 
of  the  "works"  of  a  **PENN- 
SYLVANIA"  Quality  Lawn 
Mower — that  all  the  self- 
sharpening  crucible  tool  steel 
(oil-hardened  and  water-tem- 
pered) blades arealways  sharp 
and  cut  clean.  The  higher 
priced  "works"  mean  econ- 
omy and  efficient  mowing. 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers 
and  Seedtmen 

FREE— A  booklet— **How  to 
Care  for  the  Lawn" — written 
by  an  authority,  mailed  on 
request. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS 
K17  N.Twwty-thirdSt..  Pluladelpltia^  U.  S.  A. 


This  trade-mark  is  on  the  handles  of 


TstuuTlvanU,  Jr." 
TconiylTanta  Golf 
"PennsjlTania  Puttini 

Greens  Mewer" 
'<:MiluicnUl" 
"Kcrctone" 
"Greet  Americen 

B.  B.'* 
rSlMck  AbserUr"' 


"Queker  Otf 
*1led  aeud'^ 
'SeUenie" 
"Penema" 
"Delta" 
"Electra" 

"PennsriTania  Pimy^ 
"Pennsfl  Tenia  Horac" 
"PennsflTania  Grand" 
"Pennsrlvame  Trie" 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  information  about 
Real  Estate 


YoQ  May 
Have  A  Water- 
Garden  With 


Very  Little  Effort 


Anyone  can  grow  Water  Lilies,  and  a  pool  can 
easily  be  built  by  following  simple  directions. 
My  1918  Catalogue  of  Water  Plants  tells  what  materials 
to  ose,  hoiw  to  build  pools  of  dilFerent  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  vmat  Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants  to  use  for 
beauty  and  permanence.    Ask  for  a  copy. 

WILLIAM  TRICKER,  Watmr  Liiy  Spmeialigt 
Box  E,  Arlington,  N.  J. 


Plant  more! 


Get  bigger  crops  with  PLANET  JR5. 

Do  your  "bit"  in  a  big  way 


RECORD  crops  must  be  raised  this  year! 

— with  Planet  Jr.  tools.  • 

They  save  time,  lighten  labor,  and  increase  both  quantity  and  quality  of 

production.     They  make  every  minute,  every  ounce  of  energy,  every  foot 

of  soil  yield  its  utmost  result. 

IManet  Jrs.  are  scientific  garden  tools,  invented  and  made  by  a  practical  farmer 

and  manufacturer.     They  are  strong  yet  so  light  they  can  be  used  by  a  woman  or 

boy.     Last  a  lifetime.     They  meet  the  fullest  demands  of  the  hour! 


Garden 
Implements 


Planet  Jr. 

No,  4  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and 
Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes 
and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  does  the  work  so  easily,  quickly 
and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

No,  12  Planet  Jr,  Double  and  Single  WheeUHoe  is  the  greatest  combination  hand- 
cultivating  tool  in  the  world.     The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them  and  hill  growing  crops. 
The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.      The  cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or  shallow.     Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between  rows  with  one  or  two  wheels.    Cut 
down  the  cost  of  raising  your  crops  by  using  these  tools.     We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 
72-PAGE  CATALOGUE   FREE!     Illustrates  Plant-t  Jrs.  doing  actual  farm  and  garden  work, 
and   describes   over    t;;    different    tools,    including    Seeders,    Wheel-Hoes,    Horse-Hoes,    Harrows, 
Orchard,  Beet,  and   Pivot-Wheel   Riding  Cultivators.      H'riu  postal  for  it  to^ay. 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1108  S,  Philadelphia 
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For  Safe 
Tree  Surgery 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Ill  Elm  St.,  Kent,  O. 


Davey 

Tree  Surgeons 


LuTTON  Greenhouses 


Give  100% 
Satisfaction 


Attractive 
Efficient 
Durable 


Particulars 
Upon  reque»t 


WM.   H.    LUTTON    CO. 

263-269  Kearney  Ave. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Horticultural   Architects  and  Builder* 


Greenhouses 
Conservatories 
Garden  Frames 


npHE  method  of  making  a  hotbed  is  given 
'■'  in  The  Garden  Magazine  for  February, 
191^.  After  the  seeds  have  germmated  in  the 
hotbeds  be  careful  not  to  let  the  little  plants 
damp  off.  This  can  be  obviated  by  eivme;  air 
every  day  in  the  middle  of  the  day  Dy  liuing 
the  sash  a  little.  Water  plants  only  in  the 
morning  and  do  so  every  day  if  the  weather 
is  mild.  A  little  sulphur  sprinkled  between 
the  seedling  is  also  a  preventive  of  damping 
off  and  mildew. 

S—A»  to  B«  Sown    * 

COW  in  hotbeds  the  early  tomatoes,  such 
^  as  Sparks'  Earliana,  Bonny  Bess,  and  John 
Baer;  the  Chinese  Giant  peppers,  the  long 
red  hot  peppers,  cayenne  or  tobasco,  and  the 
Red  Cherry  for  pickles;  Black  Beauty  ecc- 
plant,  to  be  transplanted  later  to  the  cold- 
frames  when  they  have  two  leaves.  They  will 
then  make  stocky  plants  before  setting  out  in 
the  open  ground.  A  few  canteloupe,  cucumber, 
and  squash  seeds  of  the  early  varieties  could 
be  sowed  in  three  inch  pots  and  sunk  into  the 
earth  of  the  hotbed.  Later  they  can  be  set 
into  the  open  ground  without  disturbing^  the 
soil  about  them  and  the  little  single  glass 
frames  placed  over  them  and  thus  forced 
into  maturity  a  week  or  two  ahead  of  those 
that  are  sowed  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
spring. 

Seeds  of  perennial  flowers  and  a  few 
annuals  to  get  an  early  start  should  be 
sowed  in  the  hotbed  now  and  pricked  out  as 
soon  as  the  plants  have  two  leaves  and 
transplanted  three  inches  apart  in  coldframes, 
and  in  the  spring  be  again  transplanted  to  the 
flower  border  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Single  Dahlias,^  Snapdragons,  Delphiniums, 
Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias,  rlatycodons.  Chrys- 
anthemums, Heliotrojpes,  Hollyhocks,  Stock, 
Wallflower,  Sweet  William,  Nasturdum  and 
numbers  of  others  should  get  an  early  start  in 
this  way. 

Thorough  Praparation  for  th«  Gardon  Soil 

XXTHEN  the  weather  is  open  and  the  soil 
^  ^  dry  enough,  spend  most  of  the  rime  this 
month  m  getting  the  land  in  first  class  con- 
sition  rather  than  hurrying  the  seed  into  the 
ground.  Plow  the  land  deeply  and  follow  in 
the  furrows  with  a  sub-soil  plow  so  as  to  get 
all  the  potash  available.  Tnrow  the  furrows 
up  high  and  let  the  soil  get  all  the  air  and  sun 
possible.  Plow  and  cross-plow.  In  fact,  do 
everything  possible  to  get  the  land  in  excellent 
condition.  Apply  the  compost  heaps  and  well 
rotted  manure.  Acid  phosphate  should  have 
been  mixed  in  with  the  compost  as  it  was 
made;  but  if  not  done  then  apply  it  now, 
broadcast  about  qcx)  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  success  of  raisins'  vegetables  depends 
greatly  on  their  being  Drought  to  maturity 
quickly.  This  is  done  first  b^r  getting  the 
ground  in  good  shape,  the  soil  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  manure  and  mineral  fertilizers 
thoroughly  incorporated.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  pitrate  of  soda  should  not  be  applied, 
in  fact,  only  when  vegetables  are  to  be  rapidly 
forced.  In  the  early  spring  an  application  on 
cabbages  and  lettuce  would  be  advisable,  and 
in  March  when  the  asparagus  bed  is  worked 
{Continued  on  page  jd) 
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Fairfax  Roses  will  grow 
in  YOUR  garden 


propagated 
forced   in   hot  green- 


just  as  well  as  they  do  in  ours. 
under  natural  conditions — not 
houses.  They  are  hardy,  vigorous  plants  that  will 
thrive  in  all  climates.  They  are  all  wintered  out  of 
doors  and  will  bloom  freely  the  first  season.  The 
g^reat  care  we  take  in  selection  has  enabled  us  to  pro- 
duce blooms  of  such  extraordinary  beauty  that  Fairfax 
Roses  are  celebrated  amongst  rose  growers  ever>'where, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  >'ou  should  not  be  able  to 
grow  them  just  as  well  as  we  do.     Send  for  a  copy  of  my 

1918  Rose 
Book  —  Free 

It  not  only  describes  and 
illustrates  the  hundreds 
of  beautiful  hardy  kinds 
of  Fairfax  Roses  that 
will  thrive  in  your 
garden,  but  it  tells  you 
how  to  grow  roses  with 
the  greatest  success.  If 
you  are  having  trouble 
with  your  roses,  write  me 
about  it  and  I  will  gladly 
advise  you  what  to  do. 

Tk«  beautiful  Fairfax  Killar- 
aey  Roae  shown  here — ^an 
esqumte  pink.  Heavy  '^fL* 
Z-year  old  planto   .    .  -^^^^ 

W.  R.  Gray 

Box6 

OAKTON 

Fairfax  Co.   Virginia 


Spray  your  war- garden 

Big  commercial  orchardists  and  truck-gardeners  use 

DEMING  SPRAYERS 

in  the  power-driven  types  because  they  have  proved  to  be 
sure  profit  producers.  Wise  home-gardeners  use  Deming 
bucket  and  knapsack  sprayers  because  they  are  built  with 
the  same  care,  skill  and  experience. 

Don't  surrender  your  crop  to  bugs,  worms  and  blight  when 
a  handy  Deming  Sprayer,  a  few  cents'  worth  of  spraying  ma- 
terials and  a  fewhours' time  will  help  insure  a  successful  garden. 

Send  for  free  40'page  19 f  8  catalogue  io-day 
THE  DEMING  COMPANY,  112  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio 

Mjn.  of  Dtming  Hydro-Pneumaiic  Water  Supply  Syittma  in  all  capacitiet 
Write  for  Catalogue 
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The  Significance  of  This 

"True  Blue"  Seal 

To  Exacting  Home  Gardeners 

SEEDS  that  come  to  you  under  the  "True  Blue"  seal  repre- 
sent the  highest  standards  in  seed  production,  "True 
Blue  "  seeds  will  grow  and  yield  the  crop  that  you  expect,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  soil  and  season  are  right.  It  costs  much  more 
to  produce  such  seeds.  But  they  are  sold  with  the  satisfaction 
that  they  are  as  reliable  and  dependable  as  human  efforts  can 
make  seeds.  In  this  sense  the  "True  Blue"  sea!  stands  for 
crop  insurance.  The  particular  garden  hobbyist  will  enjoy 
trymg  the  following: 

Livingston  Specialties 
That  Boost 
Garden  Crops 

Grown    under  our  closest    persona! 
supervision,  you  will  find  these  vege- 
table strains  as  nearly  loo-point  in 
quality,  and    as    certain    to  yield 
bountiful    crops  as    any    obtain- 
able. 

Bean,  Livingston's  Hardy  Wax.  The 
most  dependable,  most  prolific, 
round  podded  wax  bean  yet  pro- 
duced. Perfecdy  stringless,  al- 
ways. Pkt  15c;  fe  lb.  SOc;  lb.  50c; 
2  lbs.  95c  postpaid. 

Beet,  Crosby's  Improved  Egyptian.     A 

particularly    reliable    strain  of  very 

uniform  quality,     Pkt  5c;  ox.  15c. 

Com,  Lmngston's  EaHy  Sugar.      Large, 

ten    to  twelve   rowed  ears  with  pearly 

kernels   of   delicious  flavor.     Pkt  lOc;  54 

lb.  20c;  lb.  35c;  2  lbs.  60c  postpaid. 

Melon,  Livingston's  Ohio  Sugar,  as  shown 
below,  is  one  of  the  sweetest,  large, 
green  fleshed  sorts  obtainable.  Does 
well  everywhere.  Pkt.  10c;  oz.  20c- 
Tomato,  Livingston's  Manyfold.  The  great- 
est new  sort  introduced  since  famous  Liv- 
ingston's Globe.  Bright  red,  solid,  early, 
viost  prolific,     Pkt  35c;  )4  size  pkt  20c 

Scores  of  other  record-yielders  in  pedi- 
greed vegetables  are  listed  in  our  free 
catalogue  for  which  you  should  write 
TO-DAY. 


TOMATO  FACTS 

We  have  originated  and  introduced 
more  tomatoes  of  merit  than  any 
other  seed  house.  Otirannual  crop  of 
highest  ifrade  tomato  seeds  amounts 
to  tons.  More  Livinjfstons  Stone 
Tomatoes  are  ff  rown  every  year  tlian 
those  of  all  other  varieties  combined. 
These  and  many  other  interesting 
(iaU  will  be  found  in  "Tomato 
I'acts,"  a  unique  free  booklet  you 
should  have.  It  fully  explains  why 
the  bouse  of  I  Jvingston  is 

'*  Famous  foi  Tomatoes  '* 


A  Really  Helpful  Catalo|(ue  FREE 

A  well  Illustrated  guide  to  the  most  dependable  varieties  of  vegetable,  Bower  and  field  seeds 
as  well  as  flowering  bulbs  and  garden  accessories.  Its  cultural  directions  will  help  greatly 
to  make  your  garden  work  successful.  Its  "true-to- nature"  pictures  will  aid  you  tn  select- 
ing the  sorts  that  best  serve  your  needs.  Write  for  your  free,  copy  of  this  practical 
garden  book  TO-DAY. 

THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO.,  846  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Lifingstoa's 
Ohio  Sii«sr  Mekm 


K 


Ad9ertis4n  will  appreciaU  yom  maUhmng  Tim  Garden  Magaune  m  wriUut—aMd  we  wiU,  loo. 
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Germany's 
Plots  Exposed 

JOHN  R.  RATHOM,  the  courageous  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journals  begins  in  the  February  World's  Work  his  great 
series  on  Germany's  plots  against  America.  The  first  article  is 
'The  German  Spy  System  From  the  Inside."  In  their  an- 
nouncement the  editors  of  the  World's  Work  say: 

Mr.  Raibom,  in  the  series  makes  exposures  of  some  of  the  German  plots 
in  America,  of  the  systematic,  secret  war  of  the  Kaiser  on  the  American 
democracy,  a  war  conceived  in  the  cool  calculations  of  peace,  using 
diplomats,  men  of  learning,  professional  men,  and  the  leaders  of  our 
business  life  in  an  orderly  plot  to  undermine  our  ideals,  to  control  our 
commerce,  and  finally  to  conquer  our  nation  by  force  of  arms.  The 
story  Mr.  Raibom  bas  to  tell.bas  all  tbe  action  ana  adventure  af  romance, 
but  it  bas  besides  a  message  for  tbe  most  serious  coniempUUion  of  tbe 
American  people— tbe  message  tbai  ibis  macbinery  of  internal  disrupt 
tion  is  still  in  operation,  tbat  tbe  agents  of  tbe  Kaiser  still  ply  tbeir 
trade  of  deatb  in  tbe  United  States. 


EX-AMBASSADOR  HENRY  MORGENTHAU    will   begin 
in  the  World's  Work,  probably  in  the  April  number,  the 
grapic  story  of 

German  Intrigues 
in  the  Near  East 

This  series  of  articles  will  be  written  from  his  letters,  diaries,  etc.,  revealing 
the  inner  facts  of  the  German  activities  in  Constantinople,  the  key  to  their 
Berlin-Bagdad  dream,  and  the  crucial  point 
in  their  attempt  to  gain  world  domination. 
The  articles  will  picture  the  machinations 
of  Baron  Wangenheim,  the  German  Ambas- 
sador, and  'the  usurpations  of  the  Young 
Turks,  headed  by  Talaat  and  Enver  Pashas. 


Five  Issues  for  One  Dollar 


The  World's  Work 


an  all  sUmds.  or  dip  and  mail  this  coupon 
with  one  dollar  Uhday 


The  World's  Work 

GanUn  atr,  N«w  York. 

I  enclose  |i  .00  for  five  issues  of 
the  World's  Work  beginning  with 


Broader  for  SO  to  100  chicks  No  S.  Poultry  House  for  60  hens— 2  units  Setting  Coop 

Now  that  the  government  has  urged  the  keeping  of  ^""^^  <^a"J>«  P"*  together  in  a  jiffy  by  anyone.    Hodgson 

poultry,  the  thing  to  do  ia  get  started  right  and  Poultry    Houses  are   arranged   seientifically   and   made 

quick.    So  send  for  a  Hodgson  catalog.    Then  pick  vermin-proof. 

out  the  houses,  coops  and  brooders  you  need  and  order.  E,  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  311,  116  Washington  St. 

They  will  come  to  you  in  neatly  painted,  fitted  sections  Boston,  Mass.  -6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

HODGSON    PORTABLE   HOUSES 


{Concluded  from  page  J4) 

over,  a  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda  die  last 
week  of  the  month  after  the  other  fertilizers 
are  harrowed  in  will  be  most  helpfuL  This^ 
however,  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  now; 
.but  a  manure  barret  should  be  kept  in  a 
convenient  and  secluded  place  in  the  garden^ 
and  if  the  plants  are  watered  bi-weekly  with 
the  liquid  they  will  grow  to  maturity  very 
rapidly. 

Plant  the  smooth  variety  of  English  peas 
if  weather  is  open  and  the  ground  is  in  good 
condidon.  Plant  Irish  potatoes  with  a  com- 
plete ferrilizer  mixed  well  in  the  soil.  Have 
the  rows  two  feet  apart  and  plant  the  potatoes 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Do  not  cut 
the  sets  too  closely.  They  should  have  tw-o 
or  three  eyes  left  on  each  piece.  A  precaurior. 
against  disease  is  to  soak  these  sets  for  two 
hours  in  a  solution  of  formalin  before  planting, 
one  pint  to  thirty  gallons  of  water,  allowing 
them  to  dry  before  putting  them  in  the 
ground. 

In  the  open  eround  plant  the  Sweet  Peas 
in  trenches  with  well  rotted  manure  in  the 
bottom,  and  as  the  plants  appear  push  the 
earth  about  them  and  thus  the  trench  is 
gradually  filled. 

Fruit  Tr««a,  Slurubb«iT»  •tc. 

TRIM  back  the  grape  vines  to  two  good 
buds  on  each  branch,  cutting  away  all 
weak  growth,  especially  near  the  base  of  the 
main  vine.  The  clover  which  should  have 
been  sowed  between  the  rows  in  the  fall  may 
now  be  plowed  under  and  bone  meal  and  acid 
phosphate  applied  and  harrowed  in.  Fertili- 
zers containing  much  nitrogen  should  be 
avoided  as  the  vines  will  go  to  leaf.  The 
necessary  potash  will  be  applied  by  deep 
plowing  both  in  fall  and  spring. 

Deciduous  trees  of  all  kinds  should  be  set 
out  before  the  sap  rises  the  early  part  of  this 
month,   and    also   the   stone   fruits   such    as 

gsaches,  apricots  and  plums.  Poplars  and 
eech  are  best  planted  in  early  spring  and 
indeed  all  ornamental  trees  that  have  a 
pithy,  soft  wood. 

Set  out  strawberry  plants  and  work  in  a 
good  ferrilizer  with  the  soil  both  for  old  and 
new  beds.  Place  coarse  straw  or  pine  tags 
about  the  plants  after  working  the  ground, 
in  order  to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  A  good 
fertilizer  for  strawberries  is  a  mixture  of  250 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre. 

To  Main  Battsr  FIow«ra 

IF  THE  wood  ashes  and  soot  were  saved  as 
advised  they  may.  now  be  placed  about  the 
base  of  the  Roses  and  worked  lightly  into  the 
soil.  Do  not  dig  too  close  or  too  deep  as  it 
will  loosen  the  roots. 

After  the  soil  in  the  flower  borders  has 
been  worked  over  thoroughly  to  a  pulverized 
condition,  low  growing  annuals  can  be  sowed 
for  edging  or  under  the  Rose^.  Such  are 
Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Dwarf  Phlox, 
and  Portulacca.  Annual  Poppies  can  be 
sowed  now  and  the  Oriental  Poppies  trans- 
planted. Though  both  are  best  sown  in  the 
fall  they  can  also  be  sown  early  in  spring  and 
it  is  not  too  late  this  month. 

Look  over  the  orchard  and  spray  for  scale 
if  there  is  any  evidence  of  it.  Cut  out  all 
obstructing  limbs  and  suckers  at  the  base  of 
trees.  Look  over  the  small  fruits  and  cut  out 
the  old  canes  of  the  raspberry  plants  and  the 
gooseberry  and  currant  pushes.  At  end  of  the 
month  spray  with  bordeaux  mixture. 

Virginia  J.  M.  Patterson. 
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Protect  the  SongBirds 

and  The7  Will  ProtedYou! 

Without  the  songbirds  all  of  our  food 
crops  would  be  destroyed  by  in- 
sects.   They  save   millions  of 
bushels  of  grain,  fruit  and 
vegetables  every  year. 

It  is  your  duty  to  protect  them  and 

furnish  them  with  safe  homes,    in 

which  to  raise  their  young  this  spring. 

You  wiU  be  paid  a  thousand  fold  for 

the  trifling  expense.   For  they  will 

free  your   grounds  and   gardens 

from  insect  pests  and  gladden  your 

heart  with  their  beauty  and  song. 

There  is  just  the  right  kind  of 

A  DODSON  BIRD  HOUSE 

for  every  kind  of  bird.  You  can  attract  any  bird  to  your 
home  grounds— by  simply  putting  up  the  right  Ekxison 
House.  And  they  willcome  Dads  to  nest  year  after  year. 

Doiit  Wait  forSfmng'OrderNow 

Many  birds  are  suspicious  of  houses  that  smell  of 
fresh  paint.  Put  your  houses  out  early  and  give  them 
time  to  weaUier.  Then  you  will  be  sure  <n  a  tenant 
for  every  house. 

Write  today  for  beautiful  irVee  BirdBook.vnth  artistic 
free  colored  bird  picture.  Mail  a  postcard  today  to 

JOS.H.DODSON  ss3i^s^iliis^!^: 

TWHaniMaAvMa..  KaniukM.  III. 


=^ 


^ 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

LIKE  EVERYTHING  ELSE  MUST 
BE  WISELY  PLANNED  IF 
rriSTO  BE  EFFECTIVE 
ENTERPRISING  HOME  OWNERS  WILL 
SURELY  APPRECIATE  THE  IDEAS 
AND  SERVICEABLENESS  OF  THE  1918 

WOODLAWN  CATALOG 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS.     TELLS  OF 
SCHEME  FOR  WAR  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
IT  RADIATES  SERVICE— WORTH  GKri'lNO, 
SHOULD  WESEND  YOU  ONE?  NOW?  WRITE. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES-ALLENL.WOOD 

885  GARSON  AVENUE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


^^Eejuling  Selmjt  Ljigertdf  is  like  sitting  in 
the  dash  of  a,  Spanish  cathedral — certainly 
one  has  been  on  holy  ground/^ 

—Hago  AJfven,  the  St»edlsh  ampoaef 

THE  NORTHLAND  EDtTtON:    ninm  of  kmr 

mrmatmmt  w^orka  in  limp  Immihmr  binding  now 

rmady.     (Each; nmi,  SL7S,)    Smnd  for  boohlmi. 

OOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  A  COMPANY 


.^ ^   ,.ofn  ihc 

"caiyMM^afft'tfn  your  «wn  heme 
|ni«id5-»Ad  hfi«  wkai  ffvf  jtci|K^fK 
^tmAdrfi  $4£\    Scrun  )oor  backyarj^ 


i^^ir^  Jftc  cyt  w(iK  a  kaviiful  visU. 
^  i  ca$i  ii  4[uii<  Sm»(l— ffv^nA 

^1'  I'^Ajii  write  ani  t^arn 


k^Kci 


small. 


*2M^a.- 

I.  HICKS  Si  SON' 

WESTBURY  dk-M.  68)  t.l. 


^^.  PURCHASING  AGEN' 


THE  decreasing  buying  power  of  the  dollar  that  is  stimulating 
thrift  in  many  worthy  directions  is  apt  to  induce  some  housewives 
to  sacrifice  quality  in  an  attempt  to  save.     This  is  false  economy. 
When  you  buy  Whittall  Rugs  remember  that  excellence  of  materials 
and  conscientious  manufacture  insure  many,  many 
ill!  f  I  years  of  service  and  that,  judged  by  this  greatest 

of  all   economical   tests — durability — Whittall 
I  Rugs  actually  cost  you  less. 

"Oriental  Art  in  Whittall  Rugs  " 
Our  illustrated  book  describing  the  color  refine- 
ment and  beauty  of  design  of  these  substantial 
floor  coverings  —  sent  free  on  request. 

M.  J.  WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES 

505  Brussels  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Look  for  this 
Trade  Mark 


r^.^^ 


The    Mellera    Sisters    bought  8S0 
Kniffht  B«rry  Plants  for  $-^.55.  The 
next  spring  they  harvcjjted  1385  boxes 
of  berries,  netting  them  1136.33,   besides 
having  150  boxes  for  their  own  use.     Some 
returns  for  a  tH.^b  investment. 
You  can  do  as  well  with  ICnight'a  B«rry 
Plants    and    Knight *•    Catalogue    will 
tell  you  how.'    Send  for  a  copy  to-djiy 
t's  /rf« 

DAVIDKNIGHT&SON 

.'^'  .^,  Box  7^ 

Sawyer,    Mich. 


RUST     F»FtOOF 


FENCE 

For  private  wardens,  lawns,  estates,  etc.,  as 
well  as  public  erounds.     Made  of  heavy, 
cold-drawn  steel    wires.    Held    together   bv 


patented  steel  clamps.  Galvanized  AFTER 
making,  which  makes  it  rust  proof.  Write  for 
catalogue  B. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  EXCEL- 
SIOR rust  proof  tree  guards,  trellises, 
bed  guards,  railtngs,  gates,  etc. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  WoiMstor,   Mass. 
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Garden  Roses 


MRS.  JAS.    LYNAS 

/i  most  valitable  garden  rose 

Color;  pearly  pink  at  base  of  petal, 

flushed  deeper  shade  at  edges  and 

on  the  reverse. 

One  of  the  best  of  over  125 
varieties  we  catalogue  for  Amer- 
ican Gardens.  All  are  imported 
from  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.,  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  and  are  strong,  two 
year  old,  plants. 

A  s  Imparted  Rose  plants 
will  be  limited 

in  America  this  season,  we  urge 
those  who  are  contemplating 
Rose  Gardens  this  spring  to  plac- 
their  order  at  once. 

We  must  have  all  orders  on 
file  by  MARCH  15th,  to 
guarantee  delivery  for  spring 
planting. 

Standard  Varieties:  6oc  per 
plant;  $6.00  per  dozen;  $40.00 
per  hundred. 

Our  1918  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue, containing  the  finest  list  of 

Roses  and  Chrysan' 
themums 

in  America,  as  well  as 

Hardy  Perennial 
Plants 

is  now  ready.  If  interested, 
write  for  a  copy — if  you  have  not 
already  received  one. 

CHARLES  H.  TOTTY  CO.    ^ 

MADISON  NEW  JERSEY     |. 


War  Garden  Experiences  and  Wisdom 


TPHE  Qeveland  (Ohio)  Garden  Club's  War 
•*'  Garden  for  1917  struggled  against  fearful 
odds  and  needless  to  say  no  bumper  crops 
were  raised  but  much  valuable  intormation 
was  stored  away  for  future  use  and  a  certain 
amount  of  foodstuffs  was  marketed.  A  late 
start,  a  lack  of  practical  knowledge  of  farming 
on  the  part  ot  most  of  the  promoters,  tor- 
rential rains  up  to  July,  and  a  cold,  dark  and 
frosty  Septemoer  and  October,  were  a  few  of 
the  handicaps. 

The  first  unpleasant  fact  forced  on  our 
notice  was  that  if  any  one  had  a  fi;ood  piece  of 
ground  he  worked  it  himself.  We  went  over 
the  county  with  a  fine  tooth  comb  and  the 
acreage  offered  free  would  scarcely  raise  weeds, 
according  to  the  city  expert  who  accompanied 
us.  In  desperation  we  rented  a  farm  of  twenty- 
four  acres  at  a  cost  of  $2CX).cx)  for  the  season, 
hired  a  farmer  and  helper,  and  put  in  potatoes, 
navy  beans,  field  com,  tomatoes  and  cab- 
bages, whenever  it  stopped  raining  lone 
enough  to  plant.  The  nigh  price  of  seed 
potatoes  ana  beans  is  an  old  story  but  a  very 
sad  one. 

The  farmer  was  of  the  home  grown  variety 
and  the  bright  spot  of  the  whole  adventure. 
He  never  planned  to  do  anything,  he  always 
"  calc'latea,"  and  when  it  came  time  to  chg 
-the  potatoes  and  he  was  asked  how  long  it 
would  take  he  ''thought  it  would  ruin  the 
better  part  of  two  days. '  He  was  an  excellent 
worker  and  understood  his  business,  so  _we 
cannot  attribute  our  failures  to  him. 

We  acquired  the  following  expensive  in- 
formation: 

1.  The  soil  was  thin  and  we  should  not 
have  tried  to  plant  potatoes  in  freshly  turned 
sod. 

2.  Some  of  our  seed  potatoes  were  bought 
in  Michigan  because  they  cost  less,  but  they 
were  no  good  and  developed  blight  during  the 
summer,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  it  never 
pays  to  buy  cheap  seed. 

3.  The  potatoes  should  have  been  sprayed 
before  the  Dugs  arrived  as  well  as  afterward. 

4.  The  land  badly  needed  draining  and  a 
great  deal  of  fertilizer. 

5.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  marketing 
produce  twenty  miles  from  town  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  novice. 

6.  The  hi|h  price  of  labor  in  Ohio  makes 
farming  a  losmg  game  unless  the  farmer  and 
his  relations  do  the  major  part  of  the  work. 

We  sold  altogether  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  bushels  of  good  sized  potatoes  at  $1.80  a 
bushel,  fifty  bushels  of  culls  (and  they  were 
culls),  at  ^iccx)  for  the  lot,  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  bushels  of  tomatoes  at  approxi- 
mately j^i.so  a  bushel,  the  com  crop  for 
$l50.cx>,  and  all  the  cabbages  to  a  sauerkraut 
factory  for  $io.cx). 

Hush!  Do  not  speak  of  the  navy  beans, 
commonly  referred  to  as  "the  bean."  It 
strongly  reminds  us  of  that  moving  poem 
about  "Little  Orphint  Annie,"  who 

"When  they  turned  the  kivers  down 
She  wasn't  there  at  all." 

Kate  B.  Burton. 

Practical  Plans  at  Islip — ^The  successful 
efforts  at  Islip  N.  Y.,  last  year  (as  told  already 
in  The  Garden  Magazine)  lend  interest 
to  the  proposed  plan  of  operations  for  191 8. 
The  Committee's  report  is  in  part: 

**The  Committee  recommends  two  large 
pieces  of  ground  of  substantial  acreage  be 
secured  for  garden  purposes,  said  ground  to 


be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Club  or 
special  Committee  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  Committee  that  all 
labor  in  connection  with  this  garden  movement 
be  volunteered  and  that  the  crops  be 
divided  equally  among  the  participants.  As 
several  members  have  volunteered  to  raise 
additional  plants  of  cabbage,  tomato,  etc., 
this  will  save  others  the  tedious  task  of 
raising  their  own  seedlings. 

Only  crops  of  winter  food  value  or  such 
crops  as  may  be  used  as  a  filler  in  connection 
with  same  are  to  be  considered  for  the  war 
garden  and  the  following  selections  have 
been  made  by  the  Committee: 

Shell  Beans,  may  be  preceded  by  String  Beans  or  Peas. 

Beets  •       

Cabbage  (late) "      "  "  "       "  "       "     " 

Carrots  "      "  "  "       * " 

Rutabaga  "      "  **  "       "  "       "     " 

Onion  '*      *'  followed  by  Rutabaga,  Beets  or  Carrots 

Field  Corn,  A  few  Pumpkins  may  be  sown  in  hills 

tLToI         F-" -in. 

Potato  Early  Potatoes  may  be  followed  by  Beans. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that  the 
average  home  garden  contains  too  large  a 
variety  for  practical  purposes. 

The  Committee  feels  that  while  last  year's 
Children's  Gardens  were  very  praiseworthy, 
the  effort  was  of  little  economic  value  and 
makes  the  suggestion  that  suitable  tracts  of 
ground  be  secured  close  to  the  schools  and  that 
the  Garden  Club  or  special  Committee 
cooperate  in  an  advisory  capacity,  crops  of 
winter  food  value  being  grown  exclusively. 

Meetings  and  Lectures  in  February 

(following  dates  are  meetings  unlesslothertvise  spec  ified} 

1.    Pasadena,  Cal.,  Horticultural  Society. 
2*    Lake  Geneva.  Wise.,  Gardeners'  &  Foremen's  Assn. 
Massachusetts  Horticultiual   Society,   Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston.    Lecture:    New  Horticultural  Crops 
for  Our  Food  Supply.    U.  P.  Hedrick. 

4.  Larchmont.  N.Y.,  Garden  Club:  Meeting  and  Lecture. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Horticultural  Soaety. 

8.  Maryland    Garden    Clubs    of    America,    Maryland 

Council  of  Defence.  Women's  Section,  Anmdell 
Club  Hall,  Baltimore.  Md.    Lecture:    The  Control 
of  Plant  Diseases  Affecting  Garden  Crops. 
Garden  Club  of  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
7.    Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club. 

5.  Westchester.   N.    Y..   and   Fairfield,   Conn.,    H.    S. 
Connecticut  Horticultural  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

9.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y..  Horticultural  Society. 
Massachusetts    Horticultural   Society,   Horticultural 

Hall.  Boston.     Lecture:     America's  Horticultural 
Future.-  W.  A.  Manda. 
11.    New  York  Florists'  Club.  Grand  Opera  House. 
Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  yT 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Florists'  Association. 
13.    Valdosta,  Ga.,  Floral  Club. 

Short  Hills.  N.  J..  Garden  Club. 
Nassau  Co..  Horticultural  Society,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
Lenox  ,Mass..  Horticultural  Society. 
15.    Dahlia  Soc  of  California,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Pasadena.  Cal.,  Horticultural  Society. 
IC    Lake  Geneva,  Wis..   Gardeners'  &  Foremen's  Assn. 
Massachusetts    Horticultural  Society,   Horticultural 
Hall.  Boston.    Lecture:    The  Peony  (Illustrated). 
B.  H.  Farr. 

19.  Gardeners'  &  FlorisU'  Club  of  Boston,  Horticultural 

Hall,  Boston. 
Maryland    Garden    Clubs    of  America,     Maryland 
Council  of  Defense,   Women's  Section,   Arunddl 
Club  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.    Lecture:    Home  Fruit 
Growing. 

20.  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society,  Providence. 
Tanytown,  N.  Y..  Horticultural  Sc»ciety. 

21.  Salisbury.  Conn..  Garden  Club.     Subject:     Special- 

purpose  Flowers  and  Plants. 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club. 

22.  Connecticut    Horticultural   Society.    Hartford. 

23.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 
Massachusetts    Horticultural  Society.   Horticulturaf 

Hall,  Boston.     Lecture:     The  Diseases  of  Roses 
(illustrated).    L.  M.  Massey. 
2ft.    School  (harden  Ass'n.  of  Amenca.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

Efficiency  in  Gardening. — I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  the  article  in  January  by  Grace  Tabor 
on  "Making  the  Smallest  Qiiantity  Reach  the 
Farthest."  My  only  regret  is  that  the  article 
is  so  short.  It  has  a  great  deal  in  common 
with  the  proverbial  buckwheat  cakes:  It 
tastes  like  more. — Fred.  L,  Merritt, 


If  a  probltm  grcwt  in  your  garden  write  to  the  Rtaderg'  Service  for  aseieianee 
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Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash 


is  frost  proof,  easily  glazed  by  one  lockstrip,  made 
extra  well  of  selected  Louisiana  Red  Cypress,  "the 
wood  eternal/'  It  will  last  for  years — long  after  you 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  modest  price — because 
the  real  quality  is  built  into  it. 

Easily  cleaned,  too — the  plants  get  all  the  sunlight, 
for  it  requires  no  covering  either.  Made  in  small  or 
large  units,  complete  with  pitframes  or  without. 
Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash  is  a  real  answer  to  the  de- 
mand for  food — and  more  food — for  with  it  you  can 
add  largely  to  your  garden^s  product — and  enjoy  fresh 
vegetables  all    year. 

Prices  are  at  rock  bottom — lower  we  fear  than  we  can 
maintain  them,  with  lumber  scarcity  and  advancing 
costs.  Railroad  shipments,  too,  are  slow.  So  act  now. 
Write  for  our  catalogue,  with  much  valuable  garden  in- 
formation— and  get  your  orders  in  at  once! 


War  must  be  won  by  food,  says  Hoover — and  he  knows!     The  garden  must 

decide  whether  we  live  well  or  scantily — regardless  of  our  money.     Never 

before  has  America  faced  a  food  shortage.    Never  before  has  the  garden 

meant  so  much.     It  is  the  time  to  add  greatly  to  its  products  with 

Callahan  t)UO(Tazed  Hotbeds 

They  double  the  growing  season,  for  they  defy  frost.  They  start 
the  garden  months  earlier  and  prolong  its  life  weeks  and  weeks — even  all  winter. 
They  insure  a  big  yield — make  tw^o  crops  grow  where  one  grew  before.  They 
mean  more  food — and  "food  will  win  the  war/* 


Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash  Coi 


132  FOURTH  ST. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


l^mm^v^^^AMM^^i^m^^^ 


Callahan  Sectional  Greenhouses 


As  useful  as  they  are  orna- 
mental, increasing  garden  use- 
fulness, supplying  your  table 
all  winter,  starting  plants  for 
summer — a  profitable  addition 
to  any  home. 

Made  in  any  size  and  many 
styles — from  the  largest  plant 
for  practical  greenhouse  men  to 
the  small  lean-to  for  the  home. 
All  are  made  in  perfect  fitting 
sections,  easily  erected  by  any 
handy  man,  and  may  be  en- 
larged or  moved.  Single  or 
duo-glazed.  Best  construction; 
selected  Louisiana  Red  Cypress. 
R'rtU  for  the  catalogue  on  greenhouses. 


Your  Own  Lawn  and  Your  Neighbor's 

Both  alike  when  made — but  not  alike  last  summer. 
One  was  thin,  weedy,  and  yellow,  the  other  thick  and  green. 

Proper  ftrtilizing  made  tht  difference. 

While  this  seems  a  simple  fact,  many  fail  to  realize  that 
no  living  thing,  plant  or  animal,  can  exist,  far  less  grow  with- 
out food.  Why  expect  your  lawn  to  be  vigorous  and  strong 
enough  in  its  growth  to  keep  out  weeds,  if  you  siarte  it  ? 

A  good  lawn  is  a  veritable  mat  of  millions  of  grass  plants 
which  draw  heavily  on  the  fertilizing  elements  in  the  soil. 
No  crop  is  in  greater  need  of  adequate  fertilization. 

Takoma  Odorless  Lawn  Plant  Food 

a  concentrated,  quickly  available  fertilizer,  applied  about  the 
season  of  April  showers,  will  work  wonders — and  sustain  the 
lawn  in  good  shape  throughout  the  year.  It  is  absolutely 
odorless  and  more  economical  than  other  materials  recom- 
mended for  lawn  grass,  a  little  being  sufficient  for  a  large 
area- 
Send  for  our  booklet  "  The  Maintenance  of  Lawns  and 
Goif  G)ur»cs,"  which  covers  this  subject  thoroughly. 

OdorletS  Plant  Food  Co.,  1317-19  New  York  Atb..  Wa«hinjlon,  D.  C. 


YOUR    garden 
-*•  can  be  no  better 
than  the  seed  you 
u  se.     Carters 
Tested  Seeds  cost 
no  more  than  or- 
dinary  seeds,   yet 
their   wonderful 
records  both  in  America  and 
Great  Britain  show  the  value  of 
generations  of  painstaking  care 
used  in  selecting,  testing  and  im- 
proving Carter  varieties. 
When  production  counts  so  vitally,  be  sure 
your   seed    is   right   and    to   make    certain — - 
purchase  tested  seeds. 

Sent  free  on  request,  Carters  1918  Catalogue  **Garden 
and   Lawn."      Profusely   illustrated   with   color   pages. 

CARTERS    TESTED    SEEDS    Inc. 

104  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Branch  of  Jamet  Carimr  A  Co.»  Rayn**  Parkt  England 

Tested 


AdtertUert  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magasine  in  vriting — and  ve  uiU,  too 
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Stark  City  Roots  mean  Quality  Fruits 

Are  you  planning 
to  plant  fruit? 

To  you  who  realize  the  importance  of  fruit  as  a 
food,  and  the  deliciousness  of  home-raised  fruits, 
we  offer  these  two  big  helps:  FREE. 

"Inside  Fact*  of  Profitoble  Fruit  Growing"— a  complete 
authoritative  guide  on  every  phase  of  fruit  growing,  80  pages, 
many  illustrations  and  diagrams ;  no  advertising.  Tells  how  to 
plant,  prune,  spray ;  how  to  grow  strawberries  and 
other  fruits.  "Intensely  valuable  to  fruit  grow- 
ers," says  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten,  Prof,  of  Horticul 
ture,  University  of  Mo.  \  \v?h^^^^^ 


i^j 


Guaianifjod 


to  Grow 


"How  to  Beautify  Your  Home  Grounds"— a  50- 
page  illustrated  booklet  which  enables  even  the 
novice  to  malte  the  home  place  more  attractive  and 
valuable  at  little  expense.  Tells  what,  when,  where, 
and  howto  plant  ornamentals;  ho^w  to  prune  and  care 
for  shrubs,  roses,  etc.     "1  have  received  more  ex- 
pensive books,  yet  none  in  which  the  subject  is  treat-       \ 
ed  more  interestingly  and  practically.'*    W.  S.  Forbes, 
Winchester,  Mass.  \ 

Our  new  64-page  Catalogue, profusely  illustrated,  gives 

descriptions  and  prices  of  choice  fruits  and  ornamentals,  "  I  \W[nifljnDC*  j 

tables  of  ripening  datei,planting  distances, varieties  suited  to  your  section, etc  I  STADir  o^^'^^^^ 

Three  Free  Books — any  one  or  &1I  of  them  »ent  FREE,  if  you'll  mail  the  coupon  or  men-  I  ^^^SOURr 

tion  this  ad  when  you  write;    We  usually  charge  for  the  instruction  books,  except  to  custonners:  F^'^^Mb'  imii%  jg_-^ 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  spring  planting — let  us  help  you.     We  have  no  agents,  but  sell  I  ^^      '*'*^  ^4^   ^^"hI 

direct  from  nursery  only.    Write. 

WRITE  OR  MAIL  COUPON  TO-DAY 


Addre-tt  and  name    both    the 
mames 


WM.  P.  STARK  NURSERIES,  Box  32 

STARK  CITY,  MISSOURI 

Please  send  books  as  checked : 

"Inside   Facts"   [  ]  "How  to  Beautify"  [  ]  •*19r8  Catalogue"  [  ] 

1  am  interested  in  Fruits  [  ]                                          Ornamentals   [  J 
Name Address 


(Give  County  and  Street  or  R.  F.  D.  Number) 


%. 


THE  policy  of  the  Bay  State  Nurseries  has  never  changed.     After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  we 
believe  in  it  more  than  ever.      It  is  simply  this:     Ciive   J'alue  for  f'alue.     We  can  do  this  because  we 
spend  very  little  money  on  the  selling  end  of  our  business  but  we  spend  liberally  in  t^rowinj;  and  handling 
all  our  products.     We  have   nearly   5:00  acres  of  ornamental   nursery  stock,  but  we  employ  no  salesmen  and 

spend  but  little  in  printers'  inL.  Don't  Iciok  for  any  large  display  of  advertising  from  us.  Our  money  goes  into  the  growing  of  our 
stock  and  wc  expect,  as  in  the  past,  that  our  stock  will  sell  our  stock.  Pleased  customers  are  amonK  our  most  valuable  assets.  t^Kir 
igi8  catalogue  is  for  the  .tsking.     Get  one  and  send  us  a  trial  order.     We  will  guarantee  you  satisfaction. 

THE     BAY      STATE      NURSERIES,    678     Adams    Street,     North     Abington,     Mass. 


Everbearing  Strawberries  for  the 
First  Fruitless  Summer 

THE  first  summer  of  Cityman  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  suburbs  is  frequently  a  fruitless 
one  even  if  the  farm  and  garden  yield  bounti- 
fully, for  he  generally  finds  no  fruit  on  the 
place  but  an  old  gnarled  apple  tree  or  two, 
and  a  blighted  pear  tree.  And  to  the  trials 
and  disappointments  of  that  first  critical  year 
is  added  the  blighted  vision  of  luscious  fruit 
which  his  fancy  had  painted  as  one  of  the  joys 
of  country  life.  It  is  in  this  connection  that 
the  everbearing  strawberry  has  its  greatest 
value.  Fortified  with  a  hundred  or  more 
plants,  Cityman  may  move  out  into  the 
country  and  continue  dreaming  of  home- 
grown short  cake;  for  his  dreams  will  be  re- 
alized thf  first  summer.  Planted  in  the 
spring,  even  though  there  be  no  other  fruit 
on  the  place,  the  first  summer  will  not  be 
fruitless. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  we  moved  to  the  sub- 
urbs. This  was  a  return  to  the  country  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  time 
we  had  forgotten  all  the  attractions  of  the 
country  but  not  that  of  strawberry  shortcake 
made  m>m  berries  picked  when  ripe.  Lack  of 
fruit  on  our  suburban  plot  prompted  us  to  try 
the  everbearing  strawberries  as  an  experiment, 
for  which  purpose  we  bought  twenty-five 
plants  of  each  of  the  three  varieties,  Progres- 
sive, Superb  and  Americus.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  mail  on  the  fourth  of  April,  but  a 
snowstorm  that  week  prevented  us  from  plant- 
ing them  out  until  the  nineteenth.  We 
heeled  the  plants  into  the  ground  in  an  old 
chicken-house  and  they  kept  very  well  until 
planted  out.  We  planted  tnem  in  three  rows 
spaced  three  feet  apart,  putting  the  plants 
two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  blossoms  were 
kept  pinched  off  till  June,  when  a  light  dress- 
ing ot  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  was 
given  the  plants.  Our  first  ripe  strawberries 
came  before  the  middle  of  July,  and  twice  a 
week  thereafter  we  picked,  on  the  average, 
slightly  less  than  a  quart  at  each  picking. 
This  continued  until  October  when  the  quan- 
tity began  decreasing;  but  there  were  some 
ripe  berries  picked  as  late  as  the  first  of  No- 
vember. 

The  experiment  was  voted  a  decided  success; 
but  we  were  not  equally  satisfied  with  the 
three  varieties,  for  tne  bearing  was  done  al- 
most wholly  by  the  Progressives.  To  be 
sure,  the  few  berries  the  Superbs  bore  were 
superb,  but  the  berries  were  so  few.  How- 
ever, we  felt  we  had  not  ^iven  them  a  square 
deal,  for  in  our  greed  to  mcrease  the  number 
of  plants,  we  allowed  all  three  varieties  to 
runner  without  restraint.  All  three  varieties 
produced  large  numbers  of  runners,  but  the 
Superbs  acted  as  though  runnering  was  all 
there  was  to  strawberry  life,  so  that  at  last 
we  were  compelled  to  mrce  them  to  practise 
birth-control.  The  Americus  was  a  complete 
disappointment — they  bore  few  berries,  and 
those  few  small  and  ill-formed. 

We  decided  to  give  the  Superbs  another 
trial.  So,  when  we  moved  on  a  farm  last 
November,  we  took  from  our  strawberry  bed 
400  Progressives,  100  Superbs,  but  none  of 
the  Americus.  The  plants  were  heeled  in  the 
open  ground,  where  they  kept  well  during 
the  wmter,  and  in  April  we  set  them  out 
in  rows  spaced  three  feet  apart,  putting 
the  plants  fifteen  inches  apart  m  the 
row.  A  placard  was  then  put  on  a 
stake  w4th  the  following  notice:  "runners  are' 
not  permitted  in  this  strawberry  bed."     And 


{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Dreer's  "Incomparable'' 

Orchid  Flowered 

Sweet  Peas 

We  have  selected  out  of  hundreds 
of  varieties  the  following 
twelve  "Inco'm parable" 
sorts,  each  one  a  leader  in 
its  respective  color,  and  sure 
to  give  entire  satisfaction: 

Blanche  Ferry  Spencer — Pink 

and  white 
Countesa    Spencer — Lovely 

rose- pink 
Dobbie'e   Creann — Primrose- 
yellow 
Elfrida   Pearson — Finest    light 

pink 
Florence    Nightingale  —  Clear 
Lavender 
King  White— Pure  white 
Margaret  Atlee — Finest  rich  deep  pink 
Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson— Salmony  pink 
Royal  Purple — Rich  royal  purple 
Scarlet  Emperor — Deep  scarlet 
Thos.  Stevenson — Orange  scaiiet 
Wedgwood — Silvery  blue 

Collection  containing  a  liberal  packet 
each  of  the  twelve  "Incomparable" 
sorts  for  85  cts.,  or  one  ounce  of  each 
for  $3.50  postpaid. 

For  complete  list  and  cultural  notes  see 

Dreef's  Ganlen  Book  for  1918 

256  pages  brimful  of  valuable  gardening 

inturmation — Mailed  free  on  request  if  you 

mention  this  magazine 

HENRY   A.    DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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500  ACRES  OF  NURSERY 
500,000  FEET  UNDER  GLASS 

Be  sure  that  you  have  our  complete  illustrated 
catalogue  before  planning  for  spring  planting. 

Rutherford  New  Jersey 


Beautify    Furniture 

FroUct  Floor  and  Floor   CoveringB 
from  injury  by  using 

GlsMS  Onwsurd  Sliding 
Furniture  Slioe 

in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  yoo 

write  us. 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 
MENASHAt  WIS.  DEFT.  T 


greens 
Beautify 
Homes 


i  a  finished  ^^ 
we  have  been^^^ 


J r  sure  growing  evergreens  lend  : 
'^  touch  to  any  home.  For  56  years  ' 
furnishing  choice,  hardy  evergreens  to  people 
all  over  America.  We  offer  you  the  choice  of, 
the  greatest  evergreen  stock  in  the  world — over 
50,000,000  evergreens  on  hand. 

We  give  expert^  advice  free— ^furnish  sugges- 
tions on  tree  arrangement.  Write  for  Hand- 
somely Illustrated  Evergreen  Book — trees  shown 
in  true-to-life  colors — Free!  Get  the  Book. 
Don't  risk  failure  with  evergreens  of  uncertain 
quality.  Get  the  book  and  get  posted.  , 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO. 

EetTireen  Specialists  '^ 

BOX  1066  DUNDEE,  1LL.\ 


*BUFFALO>*  PORTABLE  POULTRY  RUNWAYS 

enable  you  to  make  any  ilze  yard  or  nmway  desired.     Can  be  mored  to  other  locations  at  wOl.    Prices  as  follows: 
"*   • .-   w._.-  $S.lft  per  ■••Usn  S  fl.  !•■§  x  >  A- klfli  " 


I 


in.  iMfx  ft  ft.  kifk 

lft.Sin.l«ii«xftft.«late)         1.SS  ••       •«  S  ft.  Im*  x  fl  ft.  klfli 

Above  prices  are  for  orders  consisdnf  of  six  sections  or  moro  and  are  F.O.B.  cars  Buflklo,  N.  Y. 


91.09  per  section 
-.SO   "       «« 
Best  article  on  the 


market  for  young  chicks,  ducks,  geese,  and  other  small  fowl  or  animals,  also  for  enclosing  small  gardens  In  season. 

Place  your  order  tcMlayl    You  wiu  be  well  satisfied.    Send  check,  money  order  or  New  York  dran  and  we  will  send 

you  the  gieatest  article  on  the  market  for  poultry  or  dog  kennel  purposes.    Booklet  67AA  describing  this  system  will  be  mailed  upon  request,  with 

six  cents  to  cover  postage.       BUFFALO  WIKE  WORKS  CO.       (rennerl7  8«h*eler*s8eas)        46T  TcmMe,  BUFFALO,  H.  ¥. 


TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 

The  Public  is  warned  not  to 
ptxrchase  mowers  infringing  the 
Towmend  Patent  No.  f ,  209, 519, 
Dec.  19. 1916. 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earthy  cuts  a 
Swath   86  inches  wide. 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

23  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  ordinary 
horsedrawn  mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 


Floats  over  the  uneven  fpt)und  as  a  ship  rides  the 
waves.  One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the 
second  skinuning  a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 
Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the 
mud  in  springtime  nor  crush  out  its  life  between 
hot  rollers  and  hard  hot  ground  in  summer  as  does 
the  motor  mower. 


Send  for  Catalogue  illustraUng  ail  types  of  TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


AdMrttMra  wiU  apprteiats  your  mrniHoning  The  OardM  Maganm  in  writino—and  we  trtO,  too 
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Learn  Paragon 

Shorthand  hi  7  Days 

MAKE  it  a  point  of  pride  to  learn  ONE  sure  means  of  self  support — 
Shorthand. 
Save  others  from  worry.    If  you  are  ever  thrown  on  your  own 
resources — Be  Independent. 

Our  Government  and  the  whole  business  world  constantly  call  for  trained 
shorthand  writers. 

Even  if  you  never  expect  to  be  obliged  to  work,  here  is  an  invaluable  aid  to 
<iuick,clean-cut  precision  in  transactingbusiness — ^yourown,or  anybody  else's. 
You  are  asked  to  memorize  only  as  much  as  you  can  easily  learn  in  7 
lessons,  because  the  entire  system  consists  of 


The  Paragon  Alphabet 
Six  Prefix  Abbreviations 


Twenty-Six  Simple  Word-Signa 
One  General  Rule  for  Contractions 


Try  This  Lesson  Now 

Ttkt    ikc    atikury    bi«h«ii4    kocr    ^    Bm- 


a  nMin   /        This  ii  ikc   Puigon   qraAal   for 
I.    It  it  ihnjrs  WTktcn  imrummfd* 
From  iht  loacittBd  kncr     ^       rub  oat  every. 


-ll«    circle  — ai 


THAT  IS  ALL.    The  simple  explanations  and  exercises  are  divided  into  seven  lessons,  each  of  which  you  can  grasp  in  one 
evening.    Speed  wiU  develop  pleasantly  as  you  make  daily  use  of  your  quickly  acquired  knowledge. 

See  for  yourself  how  perfectly  simple  it  is.    Stop  right  here  stnd  atudy  the  Mpecimen  lesaon  at  the  right. 

Now  you  know  how  easy  it  will  be  for  you  to  learn  PARA- 
<K>N. 

Thousands  of  young,  ambitious  men  and  women  ^h^o  have 
a  desire  to  be  practical  and  who  have  failed  to  learn  the  old* 
<oa4>licated  forms  of  shorthand  have  learned  Paragon  with 
«ase.  They  have  since  become  court  stenographers,  report- 
ers, assistants  to  business  heads  and  in  many  cases  executives 
«f  prominent  concerns.  Grateful  letters  in  our  files  attest 
these  facts. 

These  Letters  are  Typical 

"I  learned  Paragon  Shorthand  from  the  home-atudy 

course— the  lessons  alone — without  any  further  aid  what- 
ever.   At  the  end  of  a  week  I 'could  write  the  system 

nicely.    I  am  now  using  it  in  the  Oovemment  service. 

Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.C." — ^£.  C.  Alley, 
'*I  am  getting  along  fine  with  Paragon  Shorthand.    It 

is  aU  you  claim  for  it.    It  is  easy  to  write,  and  as  for  speed 

>^there's  no  limit."— /oAn  Waller,  Jr.,  Standard  OU 

Company,  Sugar  Creek,  Mo. 

Paragon  is  used  in  the  offices  of  the  largest  firms  and  cor- 
porations in  the  workl,  such  as  Standard  Oil  Company, 
united  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  great  Railway  Sys- 
tems. 

You  must  learn  shorthand  to  do  srourself  justice  and  com- 
pete with  others — as  a  busy  executive,  or  as  a  beginner  in 
business. 

Shorthand  Writers  Wanted 

You  see  Unde  Sam's  appeal  every  day — on  the  tcreen  of 
the  movies,  in  the  newspapers,  on  posters,  in  public  buildifigs. 
Big  business  houses  are  lookimE  for  shorthand  writers  to  get 
the  service  they  must  have.  Salaries  are  steadily  advancing 
— and  yet  the  demand  for  shorthand  writers  has  not  been 
supplied. 

Speed,  Simplicity  and  Accuracy 

With  Paragon  you  write  with  no  complicated  rules  to  re- 
snember,  no  '^lincs*'  to  watch,  no  heavy  and  light  "shading," 
<]nly  26  simple  word  sims,  no  confusion  of  meanings  through 
the  old  elimination  of  vowels.  Paragon  notes  never  get 
^'cold;"  they  are  easy  to  read. 

Our  New  Popular  Price 

Think  of  it.  For  $5  you  can  have  a  complete  education  in 
shorthand,  a  lifelong  help — for  yourself,  for  your  vn£e  or  chil- 
dren. Exactly  the  same  course  has  been  taught  for  15  years 
l>y  its  inventor,  personally,  by  mail,  at  his  regular  fee  of  $25. 
How  with  7  lessons  and  the  ingenious  self-examination 
method  devised  by  the  inventor  you  can  learn  Paragon  at 
liome  in  seven  evo^ngs. 


You  can  now  buy  the 
world  famous 
Paragon  Shorthand 
Course  for  only 


$ 


5 


wiB  have  tlw  Parafen  E      • 

Write  tiM  dfdc  m  ike  btgiasiiig  of    /    an^ 
roa  «nl  have  Ed     ^ 

Br  leniiic  tke  aide  nmtm  «p«i  ■  will  be  •  kaah, 
uA  ilM  iMok  nii^i  for  A.      Tims     / 
Ad.     Add  aaocber  A  «  ika  cntf  ikw  w^    ta4  ] 
trii  have  a  liiTa  mim,  Ada. 

Praat   ^     eUninatt  the  initial  uA  I 


wS  be 


I  itrakc* 
I  rauia  which  ■   tha   Parateo   qrabol 


for  O. 

For  the  iMflMiid  ^99V    which  b   m»M   «(   T 

•nohci,  jroM  we  this  earn  horiioaiil  snIm  «* 

TMnforci  ^^^    would  be«  Ma. 

Now  coaiiiMie  the  E  acfoaihc  M,  M  aa  w  add 
D-(hi»    -T*     and  ro«  wa  hare  MW.     Now  add 
the   hrgw    cifdc    O    and    fon    wil    have  7^ 
(modo).  which  ia  iBHdatr,  with  the  danc  A    and 


Tsa  new  lavs  5  «f  Ills  chsffsclsrs.    Thsrs  are  soly  M  n  si.  Hsb 

7««  OMBMriss  21  snipU  ward-dcM,  %  pr^  abbrsriatism  and  ««• 

rois  of  CMilraclMiM.    That  ia  all. 


Guaranteed  Satisfaction 

Send  only  $5  and  if  after  three  days'  examination  yoa  are 
not  pleased  with  your  investment  we  will  refund  your  money 
and  pay  the  cost  of  mailing  both  ways. 

We  reserve  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  this  offer  without 
notice. 


Paragon  Institute  Home  Study  Department 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York  City 

^p|«  V  T  Vf  DOLLARS  enclosed  for  which  send  com- 

m  m.  I   m  #  La  P^^^  Parason  Shorthand  Course,  postage       Name 

■^  ■    m#    W^  prepaid.    If  not  satisfied  will  return  it  in  3 

■      ■     W   ^^m  days  and  get  my  money  back  without       Buginess. 

Address Garden  Mag.  2-18 

//  a  prdttiMm.  growa  in  yow  garden  vriU  to  the  Reaien*  Service  for  aenttanee 


{Concluded  from  page  40) 

Mrs.  Fanner  took  it  upon  herself  to  see  that 
the  injunction  was  carried  out.  The  blos- 
soms were  kept  pinched  off  till  June  when  a 
dressing  of  acid  phosphate  and  chicken  manure 
was  given  the  plants,  and  in  July  we  began 
to  pick  berries.  This  time  the  Superbs  did 
better;  but  keeping  the  runners  cut  off  helped 
the  Progressives  also,  so  that  this  year  too, 
the  Progressives  proved  to  be  the  better  berry. 

All  in  all  we  liked  our  everbearing  straw- 
berries even  better  this  year.  Shortcake — 
with  real  whipped  cream — any  time  Mrs. 
Farmer  felt  that  the  rewards  for  the  farmer's 
life  should  not  be  left  to  a  future  existence; 
canning  and  jamming  and  preserving  straw- 
berries throughout  the  whole  summer,  thus 
avoiding  the  usual  rush;  and  whenever  we 
drove  into  town  we  had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  several  quarts  at  fair  prices.  Then 
too,  when  a  tool  was  to  be  borrowed  from  a 
neighbor,  a  quart  or  two  of  fresh  ripe  straw- 
berries in  August  sent  along  with  the  request 
always  brought  the  desired  tool  back. 

From  our  experience  with  them,  we  should 
advise  planting  100  or  more  of  the  Progres- 
sives and  not  bother  with  the  Superb  or  the 
Americus.  The  Progressive  may  now  be  had 
at  reasonable  prices  from  most  of  the  reliable 
small-fruit  nurseries,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
paying  the  fancy  price  of  a  dollar  a.  dozen  or 
anythmg  like  that  price,  especially  if  gotten 
in  lots  of  a  hundred  or  more.  The  plants 
need  no  coddling:  plant  them  into  fertile  soil, 
keep  the  weeds  down,  and  doni  let  them  runner 
the  first  year.  However,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  if  you  can't  resist  the  temptation 
for  more  plants,  it  will  be  far  better  to  let  ten 
or  twenty  plants  runner  to  furnish  the  plants, 
and  the  others  be  kept  free  of  runners  to  fur- 
nish the  berries. 

Maryland.  H.  A.  M. 

A  Yellow  Garden 

I  LOVE  yellow  flowers,  they  are  so  cheerful," 
said  a  friend  the  other  day.  Nature 
seems  to  love  them,  too,  and  is  lavish  with 
her  yellow  blossoms,  beginning  with  the 
Dandelion  that  stars  the  lawns  almost  before 
the  snow  is  gone.  There  is  but  little  time  all 
summer  when  one  cannot  find  wild  flowers 
in  yellow;  and  when  the  sun  turns  toward  the 
south,  all  the  accumulated  sunshine  of  the 
long  days  bursts  forth  in  a  profusion  of  yel- 
low that  seems  to  compensate  in  some  degree 
for  the  diminishing  daylight.  The  "57  varie- 
ties" (more  or  less)  of  Golden  Rod,  mineled 
with  Spanish  Needle,  Rudbeckia,  and  Sun- 
flowers, make  gorgeous  the  woods  and  way- 
side against  the  brown  of  grass  and  leaf. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  succession  of 
vellow  flowers  in  one's  own  garden,  also,  to 
make  a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place"  all  the 
time  from  early  March  to  Thanksgiving. 
The  earliest,  of  course,  are  the  Crocuses,  the 
Mammoth  Yellow  that  in  sunny  comers  have 
been  known  to  bloom  in  February.  In  our 
bed,  one  pushed  up  to  see  the  sun  on  Febru- 
ary 28th,  but  the  sun  hid  behind  a  cloud  and 
the  Crocus  did  not  open.  Snow  came  and 
stayed  on  the  ground  ten  days,  the  yellow  of  the 
bud  showing  above  the  snow.  On  March 
nth  that  bud  opened  wide,  as  fresh  as  if 
just  out  of  the  ground,  and  was  followed  by 
twenty-five  blossoms  the  next  day.  Often 
two  hundred  or  more  are  open  each  day,  mak- 
ing the  bed  a  bit  of  glory  in  the  fresh  green 
of  the  lawn. 

Before  the  Crocuses  are  gone>  Daffodils 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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THOUSANDS  of  successful  1917  garden- 
beginners  are  to-day  praising  Vaughan*s 
Seeds.    Ten  thousand  City  and   National 

Gardens,  succrasful  with  our  aeedsi,  already  plan  with 
enthusiasm  their  next  year's  garden — bigger  and 
better;  we  can  help. 

For  Over  Forty  Years 

we  have  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  the 
Ve««tab]*«  off  quality  and  Flow«rs  that  bloom, 
and  by  our  tests  and  trials  we  know  and  offer  only 
such  as  will  give  results. 

The  available  garden  seed  supply  is  the 
shortest  ever  known.  Plan  carefully 
and  it  will  be  safest  to  ORDER  EARLY. 

Those  planting  in  quantity,  scarce  seeds  such  as 
Onion.  Cabbac*.  Baans,  Paas,  Pappar,  Swaet  Corn 
and  Tomato.    WRITE  NOW  for  prices. 

1918  War  Garden  Collections 

(Include  Garden  Booklet  Free) 
11.  I  Complete  assortment  of  Vege-  #1  AA 
"^^  *  tables  for  25  ft.  garden,  prepaid  f  I*vV 
M.  7  Complete  assortment  of  Vege-  f  1  CA 
llO.  £»  tables  for  50  ft.  garden,  prepaid  ?1.0v 
Bigin  ycuT  1918  gar<Un-~ard*T  one  of  tkt  abop€. 

Vatighan'a  Cataiogum  "Ctnrdmning  /f/u«- 
tratmd"  go—  with  mither,  or  bv  mail 
FREEp  i§0  big  pagma  with  colorodpiote: 
SO     CrmmnhouaeM,    120     merma    Nura^ry. 


VAUGHAN'S    SEED   STORE 

I>ept.  G,  31-33  W.  Randolph  St^  CHICAGO 
Dept.  C  41-43  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK 

(  £/.  S.  Govtmmtnt  Licensf,  Aa.  JiO?^ 


MR.  ROBERT  PYLE— 4he  wflH-known  Garden  Lecturer  and 
Rosarian  invites  correspondence  from  garden  lovers  and  societies. 
Subject  —  **The  American  Rose  Gatden'*  ilhistrated  with  finely 
coioitd  lantern  slides.    Address:  West  Grove.  Pa. 


A  LAWN  EXPERT 
will  answer  your  lawn  questions  and  advise  how 
to  get  the  best  lawns  through  the  Readers'  Service. 


lIiicRS^sok 


Your  War  Garden 

Ilotv  to  Make  It  Help  Hoover  Earlier  in  1918 


5=2 


GIVE    it   a    running -Mart  via   cold 
frames — that's  how. 

Don't  l>e  content  to  wait  on  a  lagging 
Spring.  Meet  it  half-way — or  more  than 
half  way.  Set  ont  your  seedlings  in  cold 
frames  during  February  and  early  IVIarch. 
Give  them  a  chance  to  grow  into  strong, 
sturdy  plants,  while  your  **open  air"  gar- 
den is  still  tied  up  tight  in  frost  knots. 

Then  when  gentle  Spring  finally  does 
deign  to  visit  us  **for  keeps,"  you  can 
transplant  your  well-established  plants  in 


your  garden,  while  your  neighbor  is  just 
setting  out  his  seedlings.  You  will  have 
a  running-start  on  him,  of  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months. 

You  will  not  only  have  earlier  vege- 
tables— you  will  have  more  vegetables, 
better  vegetables. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  Number  215. 
It  tells  of  the  Pleasures  and  Profits  of 
Cold  Frames.  Gives  you  a  line  on  their 
possibilities.  Is,  in  fact,  a  regular  cokl- 
frame  manual. 


lord^uBtinihamC 


BUILDERS  OF  GREENHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES 

SALES  OFFICES 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

42nd  Street  Building  Tremont  Building 

CHICAGO  ROCHESTER 

Continental  and  Commercial  Bank  Building  Granite  Building 

TORONTO  MONTREAL 

Royal  Bank  Building  FACTORIES  Transportation  Building 

Irvinsfton.  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  lU.  St-  Catharines,  Canada 


PHILADELPHIA 
Widener  Building 

CLEVELAND 
S wetland  Building 


NATIVE   RHODODENDRONS    AND    KALMIAS 

in  Carload  Lots,  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Our  collectors  have  secured   a   splendid    lot   of   Rhododendron  niaximtim   and 
Laurels,  in  specimen  plants,  for  spring  delivery.     These  are  the  ideal 
hardy  broad-leaved  Evergreens  for  massinR  or  grouping  under 
trees  or  along  borders.     Get  our  prices  NOW. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue 

Dcfcrib^  our  Reneral  line  of  fruits  and  ornamen- 
tals which  will  be  found  complete  in  every  re- 
spect.    Please  ask  for  your  copy  to-day. 

The  Morris  Nursery  Company 

949  Broadway.  New  Yoik  City 


'MfiidMii^iik 


'ff/ffrnmm>i»w}jm. 
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Before  Pruning 
Get  this  Book 

It  is  a  practical  guide  to  right  pruning. 
**The  Little  Pruning  Book"  will  tell  you 
how,  when  and  where  to  prune  your  trees 
and  shrubs  for  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth.  It  contains  eleven  chapters  of 
sound  i}runing  and  pruning  shear  advice. 

Pruning  is  work  at  best  but  nothing 
comes  nearer  making  a  pleasure  of  it  than 
Pexto  Pruning  Sheiirs.  You'll  find  them 
at  your  dealers.  Look  for  the  Pexto  Tool 
Displays  when  you  want  tools  of  any  kind. 

Send  to-day  for  our  free  drcuUr,  or  better  ttill 
■end  50  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  book.  Your  money 
will  be  refunded  if  it  it  not  satisfactory. 

The  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Co. 

MFRS.  Mechanics'  Hand  Tools, Tinsmiths' 

and  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Tools  and  Ma* 

chines.  Builders'  and  General  Hardware. 

Southinctont  Conn.  Cl«v«lan(l,  Ohio 

Address  correspondence  to 2 186  W.jrd  St.,Cleoeland,0. 


PRUNINC  SHEARS 


RIPE 


^V?wfe 


iQiiiiB 


earlier    than    you    ever   had    before 

It's  Up  to  you  to  make  your 

WAR  GARDEN 

a  booming  success  this  coming 
season.     Don't  be  satisfied 

\  with  a  garcfen  like  the  other  fel- 
\  low — -beat  him  to  it.  Have  a  gar- 
^  den  that  you'll  be  proud  of. 
"""^j  No  matter  how  backward  the 
Spring,  It's  easy  with 


THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It's  chuck  full  of  the  latest 
developments  in  modem  gardening.  It  raves  vou  gardening  infor- 
mation found  in  no  other  publication.  It  tells  you  how  you  can 
have  a  garden  with  flowers  in  full  bkwm  and  vegetables  for  your 
table  a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  m*  a 
post  card  and  I'll  ssnd  jrou  jrour  copy  by  rotum  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFG.  CO.,  Dspt.  E,  dansids.  Pa. 


(Concluded  from  page  42) 

and  Jonquils,  Campernelles  and  Tulips  are 
out.  A  Crocus  lasts  but  two  days  on  the 
bulb  and  not  that  if  picked,  but  these  others 
are  all  pickable  and  lastine.  The  most  satis- 
factory are  the  CampemeUes,  small  Jonquils, 
very  fragrant,  whicn  often  keep  fresh  two 
weeks  on  the  bulb  and  nearly  as  long  in  a  vase. 
Successive  flower  stalks  keep  them  in  bloom 
almost  two  months.  The  others  are  more 
showy  and  better  known. 

The  Iris  provides  several  shades  of  yellow, 
cream,  clear  yellow,  and  yellow  with  brown 
trimmings.  They  last  till  June,  and  before 
they  are  gone  the  early  shrubs  have  taken 
their  turn  and  the  perennials  are  ready  to 
begin.  The  earliest  shrubs  are  the  Forsythia, 
which  blooms  before  its  leaves  appear,  and  the 
spicy  Missouri  Currant,  a  favorite  in  old 
New  England  gardens.  And  those  who  for- 
merly lived  in  New  England  "love  it  because 
it  smells  like  home."  Many  people  value 
this  shrub  for  its  bi^  black  currants  which 
make  fine  jelly  or  spiced  currants.  A  little 
later  than  these  is  the  hardy  Azalea,  a 
dwarf  plant,  which  in  yellow  is  a  bunch  of 
beauty. 

April  and  early  May  should  see  the  plant- 
ing of  the  annual  seeds.  Zinnias — lemon  and 
RoTden  yellow — Nasturtiums  and  Marigolds. 
Not  that  these  exhaust  the  list,  but  they  are 
the  surest  and  most  satisfactory,  delighting 
in  dry  and  hot  weather  as  well  as  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  keep  a  succession  of  flowers  till 
frost.  Coreopsis,  like  these,  is  started  from 
seed,  but  once  started,  sows  itself  till  it  may 
become  a  burden,  after  a  few  years.  Golden 
Glow  multiplies  rapidly  and  one  who  has  a 
root  is  usually  glad  to  dispose  of  part  of  it. 
These  furnish  bouquets  when  other  flowers 
are  not  so  plentiful.  If  one  has  a  vegetable 
garden,  plenty  of  yellow  blossoms  can  be  had 
from  the  squashes,  melons,  cucumbers^  and 
niustard. 

Yellow  Dahlias,  both  single  and  double, 
are  constantly  improving  in  size  and  number 
of  flowers.  Lantana,  too,  is  better  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  has  two  shades  in  yellow,  the 
clear  lemon  yellow  and  golden  yellow,  turn- 
ing to  red  as  it  fades.  But  when  these  and  all 
others  are  nearing  the  end  of  tJieir  beauty 
because  of  cooler  weather^  Chrysanthemums 
are  just  beginning.  The  "button"  mums 
are  as  much  a  delight  as  the  ordinary  size  and 
both  will  grow  in  the  garden  when  the  huge 
hot  house  beauty  is  oeyond  the  reach  of 
most  of  us. 

The  cost  of  a  yellow  garden  is  compara- 
tively small.  A  quarter  will  give  Crocus  Dulbs 
enough  to  start  a  bed,  and  another  quarter 
will  provide  some  Campernelles;  these  should 
be  put  in  the  ground  in  the  fall,  just  before 
settled  cold  weather.  A  third  quarter  in  the 
spring  will  buy  seeds  of  two  kinds  of  Mari- 
golds, two  shades  of  Zinnia,  and  Nasturtiums. 
Twenty-five  cents  more  would  supply  two  or 
more  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  succession 
of  yellow  flowers  is  practically  complete. 
Others  can  be  added  as  one  has  space  to  fill 
and  money  to  spare  or  finds  a  friend  with 
some  to  give  away.  The  care  of  the  yellow 
garden  is  so  small,  one  feels  it  is  an  induce- 
ment to  try  it.  Of  the  spring  bulbs,  only  the 
Tulips  need  to  be  changed  and  that  only  every 
other  year.  The  annuals  are  sown  where 
wanted  and  the  mums  and  shrubs  also  are 
fixtures.  Dahlias  and  Lantanas  should 
be  kept  in  the  cellar  over  winter.  But 
the  pleasure  would  repay  much  greater 
efforts. 

Kansas.  M.  C.  K. 


i^'^-rf  ^-^--^^^  —y.^j^^ 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Old  Chicks 

Buy  from  the  world's  largest  producers. 
The  Pittsfield  strain  is  nationally  known 
for  vigor  and  heavy  laying  in  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 

Prices  based  upon  immediate  acceptance. 
If  prices  drop  we  will  give  you  the  advantage. 
Great  chick  shortage.  Comparatively  few  left 
for  March  and  Apnl  delivery.  ORDER  TO- 
DAY. The  government  strongly  urges  people 
to  raise  and  eat  more  poultry.  The  supply  of 
chicks  is  far  from  equal  to  the  demand. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Write,  stating 
number  and  breed  of  chicks,  and  when  wanted. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  "Feeding  and  Care  of 
Chicks," 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS 
Street*   Holll8t<Mi» 


"A  Utile  Book 
About  Roses'' 

The  rose-lover's  annual 
delight 

1918  EDITION 
NOW  READY 

Mailed  on  request 

George  H.  Peterson 

Ro9e  and  Peony      Box  50 
SpeeiaiiMt  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


Do  You  Read  Books! 

TP\ID  you  ever  want  to  talk  over 
^^  with  some  friend  who  was 
"well-read,"  his  opinion  of  books 
you  were  intending  to  purchase  ? 

I  This  is  one  way  to  save  money  and 
much  time. 

II  The  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Garden 
Magazine  will  be  glad  to  advise 
with  our  readers  on  books  they  may 
intend  to  purchase,  and  will  also 
undertake  the  ordering  of  these 
books  for  our  readers. 

t  Write  to  us  and  let  us  talk  over  books  with  you. 
t  We  will  be  glad  to  recommend  books  for  your 
purchase  in  any  subject  in  which  you  are 
mterested. 

Address  your  letter  to  the  Editor 
Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  New  York. 


The  Readers*  Sorvioe  vfiU  gladlp  furnish  informaUon  about  Nursery  Stock,  afo. 
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Your  War  Garden 

America  can  feed  the  world  Food 
will  win  this  war  But  the  big  farms 
canfiot  do  it  all  because  the  labor  sit- 
uation IS  a  serious  problem  There- 
fore, the  home  garden,  your  garden, 
must  be  planted  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before,  that  the  maximum 
production  from  the  farms  may  be 
sent  to  the  AUies 

P/1KRQ 


Pahro  Seedtape  will  help  you  to  have 
a  better,  a  more  efficient  garden     It 
18  the  scientific  way  of  planting.    The    ^ 
^       seeds  are  evenly  and  accurately      ^^  J 
spaced  in  a  thin  paper  tape 
And  a  whole  row  is  planted  at  a  time, 
resulting  in  straight  rows  of  evenly 
■paced  plants     Thinning  out  is  prac* 
tically  eliminated.     Your  dealer  can 
supply  you. 

The  Quantity  Package 
of  Quality  Seeds 

^rite  today  for  the  handsome  cat- 
alog of  Pakro  Seedtape  and  Seeds. 
The  illustrations  are  from  actual  pho- 
tographs and  reproduced  in  actual 
colors  It  shows  how  a  million  gar- 
den owners  saved  time  and  work  and 
money  last  season  m  planting  their 
gar(]ens.  This  catalog  will  be  sent 
you  immediately  upon  your  request 
without  charge  and  prepaid. 

American  Seedtape  Co, 

Pakro  Building 

564  Ogden  Street.  Newark.  N.  X 


ic 


J 


J%fs\  because 
^tcavtifwC    lanascap<s 
Fare   5€«r\  so  o^tcn   on  tK« 

'    t^ii^  rich  ^o€»t\t  m«af\ 
[thai  tK«y  Vu^  Kf-^K"    you|l  b< 
amazed  40  (earn  ^r  Kow  lititc 
Tmooe/  (wW^*  yt^  of  taste  9t\A   6O 
>^ff  0^  |(/%owin^  Ko«^  wc  car%  give 
Small  sv^ban  Kovse-lot  a  seiiing 
a  millionaire  would   envy. 
i  ask  us— and  se<.     Us  alt  a 
^matter  of  clever  flaMit^  «f 
sKrwbs  an^  trees— -ar»d 
wrHt.  g"         ^^  holy's  *5«  time  to  4m  il! 

'■^    I.HICKS-^lSON 

WeST6UR.Y(N»>« 


t.v.- 
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GREENHOUSES 

DEFY  JACK  FROST 

On  the  coldest  winter's  day  it  is  summer  time  inside  of  a 
King  Greenhouse.  Flowers  and  plants  are  in  full  bloom, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  growing.  Open  the  door, 
and  with  one  step,  you  pass  from  mid-winter  into  the 
bright,  cheerful  atmosphere  of  the  tropics. 
King  Greenhouses  are  beautiful,  both  within  and  without. 
They  have  a  special  type  of  construction  w^hich  permits  of 
graceful  sweeping  lines,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  great 
strength,  without  the  need  of  heavy  shadow  casting  supports. 
Each  King  can  be  built  to  harmonize  with  its  surroundings,  and 
express  the  individuality  of  its  owner. 

You  will  find  real  happiness  in  a  King  Greenhouse.  Why  not 
send  to-day  for  literature  and  tell  us  about  the  greenhouse  you 
have  always  wanted.  Our  experts  have  made  many  dreams 
come  true.  Plans  and  estimates  gladly  furnished  without  obli- 
gation. 


KING 

397  King's  Road 


CONSTRUCTION 


COMPANY 

No.  Tonawanda,  N. 


All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Houtes 

BRANCH  OFFICES:    New  York.  1476  Broadway:  Bostoa  1 13  StateSt.:Scranton.  307 
Irving  Ave.:  PKiUdclphU,  Harrison  Bldg.,  15th  and  Market  St», 
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GILLETT'S 

Hardy  Ferns  and  Flowers 
For    Dark,    Shady    Places 

Plan  NOW  to  get  ready  to 

plant  your  native  ferns, 
plants  and  bulbs  early  in 
the  spring.    Early  plant- 

jMiji^ing  brings   best 

JMS^  results. 

Send  for  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  over 
£0  pages.     It's  FREE. 

EDWARD  aiLLETT 
3  Main  Street.  Southwick.  AUm. 


Some  Plwtinff  Thoughts 
To  Think 

T>LAN    plantings  care- 1 
X    fully  now  on  paper. 

It  saves  much  digging  up  after 
plantings  are  planted. 

Use  our  nursery  catalogue,  as 
your  guide  book. 

Write  us  freely  for 
any  information. 


Tuliuf  t^lu^  Cor 

B«x  10,  .RMtfc»rfT4    I 


Admiitm  will  apprtciate  your  wmntimutg  Tk§  Oardmi  MotaauiM  in  wiHng—ond  w$  will,  too 
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OUR  1918  Spring  Cata- 
logue—  now  ready — is 
full  of  useful  information 
which  we  are  sure  will  help 
you  to  make  your  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Garden  a  success. 

It  is  attractively  and  con- 
veniently arranged,  with  pic- 
tures and  text  devoted  to 
everything  of  interest  for  the 
Farm — Garden — Lawn, 

^  A  copy  of  this  catalogue 
sent  free  on  request.  Kindly 
mention  Garden  Magazine 
when  writing. 


30  &  32  Barclay  Street 


New  York 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  Infor- 
mation about  Gardening 


PO^-ERY 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Sbnd  for  otir  illustrafed'-w 
►catalogue  cf  FIqwetRjIs. 
Bopoes,*Vkses.Benches.  Sundiali 
GazingGlobes,  Bird  ^h[!^&  and 
oiherMistic  Pieces  for  Gaxdoi 
and  Interior  Decoratioru 

Gatc)wayTerraQ)RaG). 

3214  'WULINUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  New  Japanese  Artichokes 

SEEDSMEN  report  that  there  has  been 
an  unusual  demand  for  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes since  the  home  garden  movement  has 
gained  in  impetus  by  the  war.  More  people 
use  these  artichokes  for  food  than  might 
commonly  be  supposed,  and  not  a  few  are 
sold  in  the  city  market. 

A  new  kind  of  artichoke  from  Japan  has 
now  come  into  the  market,  and  seems  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  sort.  It  is 
commonly  called  simply  Japanese  artichoke, 
although  its  botanical  name  is  Helianthus 
Sieboldi.  Although  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  this  vegetable  greatly  differs  from  the 
common  Jerusalem  artichoke.  The  plants 
grow  only  about  two  feet  high,  and  the  tubers 
are  small,  hardly  more  than  an  inch  long. 
An  immense  number  of  these  tubers  are  at- 
ta^ched  to  the  root  of  each  plant,  and  may  be 
pulled  up  with  the  stalk.  They  are  pure 
white,  and  look  very  attractive  after  the  earth 
has  been  removed.  They  contain  more  juice 
than  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  may  be 
cooked  in  various  ways,  being  steamed  or 
boiled,  and  served  with  melted  butter. 

There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be- 
come a  common  vegetable  in  American  gar- 
dens, for  they  can  be  grown  with  the  greatest 
ease  in  almost  any  soil.  There  is  some  danger, 
of  course,  of  their  becoming  a  weed,  because 
tubers  which  are  left  in  the  ground  sprout 
the  second  year.  The  careful  eardener,  how- 
ever, may  prevent  any  trouble  from  this 
source  by  pulling  up  such  undesirable  plants 
as  may  appear  in  the  spring.  The  tubers 
should  be  planted  about  three  inches  under 
ground,  and  about  a  foot  apart.  It  has  been 
found  that  hilling  up  slightly  is  an  advantage, 
as  some  of  the  tubers  ^row  neM  the  surface. 
Like  the  Jerusalem  artichokes,  the  Japanese 
artichokes  wither  quickly  after  being  exposed 
to  the  air.  If  they  are  to  be  dug  for  winter 
use,  they  should  be  stored  in  damp  sand  in 
the  cellar,  or  better  still  in  a  pit  out-of-doors. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  cover  the  bed  where 
they  have  been  growing  with  boards,  over 
which  leaves  or  other  litter  can  be  spread,  so 
that  the  ground  will  freeze  only  lightly.  Then 
the  tubers  can  be  dug  at  any  time  during  the 
winter  when  the  ground  is  not  covered  with 
snow. 

Another  kind  of  artichoke,  sold  under  the 
name  of  Helianthus  is  somewhat  larger,  but 
not  so  large  as  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and 
has  a  red  skin.  It  makes  a  good  vegetable, 
and  has  the  characteristics  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  in  several  ways.  The  plants  are 
tall,  and  have  an  attractive  yellow  flower,  so 
that  this  plant  is  decorative  as  well  as  useful. 
E.  I.  Farrington. 


Different  Varieties  of  Beans 

THE  season  of  191 7,  famous  for  the  Declar- 
tion  of  Food  Gardens  before  it  was  famous 
for  the  Declaration  of  War,  has  introduced 
many  beginners  to  growing  crops;  it  has  also 
introduced  many  queer  crops  to  seasoned  gar- 
deners. "Emergency"  seed  has  done  some 
mad,  some  maddening,  and  some  delightful 
things  on  our  hands  this  year. 

I  bought  shell  beans  of  a  pole  sort,  an 
approved  variety,  name  no  matter  because 
they  all  rotted  in  a  swimming  May»  and  for 
their  sakes  set  up  poles.  Not  to  have  my  la- 
bor of  pole  setting  wasted,  I  planted  down, 
between  showers,  the  only  beans  I  had,  one 
{Continued  on  page  48) 

Tk§  Rtadm'a*  S^rwiet  will  gladly  fumitk  inJormaUon  about  Gardening 


2x2        4x2  3x3  4x3 

Make  Every  Seed  Count! 

Patriotic  gardeners,  this  year,  will  practice  wise 
seed  economy.  While  the  supply  is  ample,  it 
behooves  us  to  conserve  it.  You  can  help  along  in 
this  important  matter,  if  you 

LET  PAPER  POTS  HELP  YOU 

Start  your  indoor  garden  with  them  this  month. 
Use  them  to  sow  Peppers,  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants,  etc 
Malce  every  seed  produce  a  plant.       per  100    per  1000 

2x2  size—for  all  small  Plants $   .75     $5.00 

4x2  size — for  Sweet  Peas  only 1.00       6.00 

3x3  size — for  Tomatoes,  MelonSt 

Cucumbers,  etc 1.25       6.50 

4x3  size — for  Com,  Beans,  etc 1 ,50       7.00 

No  increase  in  pricca  while  present  stocks  last. 
Get  Our  Free  Booklet  of  Garden  Helps 

Describes  quite  a  number  of  unusually  handy  tools  as  well  as 

The  "Groquik"   Forcers  for  early  gardens.     Be  sure  to  write 

or  order  TO-DAY 

THE  CLOCHE  COMPANY  "^ewTorVJit™ 

Phone  5613  Barclay 


Attention 
Gardeners 


Whether  you  grow  things  to  eat  or  to  sell  you  must  start 
now  to  get  ready. 

Glass  is  high,  but  cypress  is  comparatively  cheap  and  sashea. 
cold  frames,  hot -beds  and  small  greenhouses  were  never  so 


profitable  in  every  sense 
as  they  will  be  this  season. 
The  Nation  needs  them. 
Our  Catalogue  gives  all 
details.  Immediate  ship- 
ment. Open  sash  are  light 
and  may  go  by  express. 
Write  at  once. 


GET 


MaAOmUmmm 


Sunligrht  Double  Gla^s  Sash  Co. 

927  E.  Broadway  LouUville,  Ky. 


GRAPE  GROWING  AT  HOME 

is  the  simplest  form  of  fruit  raising.     Vines  grow  anywhere, 
no  trouble  to  prune.    Fruit  delicious  and  plentiful. 

HUBBARirS   GRAPE  CATALOGUE 

tells  how  to  select  sorts  for  home  planting,  how  to  care  for 
the  vines,  how  to  use  the  fruit.     Send  for  a  copy. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,       Box  18,      Fr«doni«»  N.  Y. 


r^cr   -fun 

sitting  by  ^\fi,  -jiVc 
d  ^rcturir^  fvow 
fowr  (awn  zx\4 
gardcA  will  \oa^ 
hc^it  June?— 
|){ot  only  -fan 

^^,  \>^^  pr^it, 

f^^»  -for  1/  'itHf  put  Hour  Aftzm 

down  on  papcr^ttoWiveiT  cr\id^9. 

it  may  bt,  wa'II  hc(p  Vou  to 

tnalCt  y^or  dt<ZfT\  c^tv^  -true, 

an4  wcK  alloK/  a  ZO^  discount 

\ivin  ^Koy^  ffsf  fiy  nq/t  S|rfng! 
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Gladiolus  Kunderdi 

The  wonderful  new 
races  originated  by 

A.  E.  Kimderd  of  Goshen,  Indiaiia 

Our  191 8  catalogue  contains  95  wonderful  new 
varieties  all  offered  now  for  the  first  time. 

Nearly  300  varieties  are  described.  All  of  our 
own  creation.  Most  of  them  can  be  obtained 
only  from  us.  No  other  strains  of  Gladiolus 
can  compare  with  these.  Send  for  our  52  page 
free  catalogue.  It  contains  24  illustradons.  You 
are  not  up  to  date  without  it. 


^  Just  Guide  the  Nozzle 

of  our  No.  1  Auto-Spray  and  k"P  ^^ 
auto-pop  shut-olT  with  yuur  thumb.  The 
Aiito-Spnv  will  do  the  rest— no  clogiflng. 
and  no  wa^te  of  expensive  solution. 


m 

I 
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outfits  are  roxde  in  40  sri  les  and  operated 
by  hand,  traction  or  gasoline  engine 
They  are  used  by  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tiooB  and  by  over  450,000  farmers,  (jar- 
denen,  poultrymen  ajid  home  owners. 
Order  early.  Send  tr>-day  for  J  ret 
Spraying  Guide  and  catalog.  ^ 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO. 
S5«  Maple  St..  Rochester,  N.  T. 


ff 


The  New  Edition  of 

'XhoiceandRareHardyPlants 

win  be  resfdy  for  nMiUng  on  Febru«ry  l»t.  In  addition  to  the 
many  extraordinary  kind*  offered  in  the  last  iMue,  it  will  de- 
aoribe  quite  a  number  of  unusual  hardy  plants  not  obtainable 
elsewhere  in  this  country.  Every  plant  we  sell  is  guaranteed 
tnae-to-name.  Learn  all  about  the  best  hardy  plants  which 
ideal  soil  and  climate,  plus  human  skill  can  produce  by  re- 
questiBf  yoorcopy  of  **Choice  and  Rare  Hardy  Plants." 

Mailed  Free  on  Request 
WHtm  for  it  To-dmy 

WOLCOTT  NURSERIES,  Jaduon,  Mich. 


Is  your  garden  all  that  you 
wish  it  to  be? 

WAGNER  PARK  experts  can  give  your  garden 
the  ravishing  beauty  you  desire  it  to  possess. 
Wagner  Park  Nurseries  place  at  your  command 
an  innumerable  variety  of  shrubs,  trees  and  flowers. 
Long  experience  and  artistic  taste  enable  us  to  plant 
these  so  as  to  bring  into  relief  every  natural  advantage. 

We  will  make  your  garden  a  riot  of  bloom  from 
springtime  until  frost,  and  a  symphony  of  green  and 
white  when  the  snow  falls. 

If  you  wish,  a  Wagner  Landscape  Gardener  will  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  possibilities  in  your  garden  or 
estate.  Or.  we  will  arrange  a  suitable  planting  from  a 
sketch  of  your  grounds  and  if  you  find  our  plan  inviting 
we  will  ship  the  plants  you  need  or  have  one  of  our 
experts  do  the  planting  for  you  if  desired. 

No  mailer  how  large  or  small  your  grounds  may  be,  send 
for  our  catalogue  92.  It  describes  our  service  and  gitfes 
many  valuable  hints  to  those  desiring  (rue  garden  beauty. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES 

Box  962  SIDNEY,  OHIO 
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Verona  Bird  Houses 

Give  your  bird  friends  a  log  house.  A 
shelter  in  winter  and  a  home  in  summer. 
The  best  bird  house  made.  Price  $1.50. 
Three  for  $4.20  f.  o.  b.  Verona.  Mail  weight 
five  pounds.  Send  for  ilhistrated  list. 
W.  H.  BAYLES,   Verona,  New   Jersey 
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DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DW^ARF  PLUM   TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 
THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

.  MclCAY,  M^r.  Box  G,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Masters  Plant  Setter 

Pays  for  Itself  Every 
Day  Used 

Transplants  Tobacco,  Tomatoes, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cabbag^e,  Straw- 
berries,   Eggrplant    and    all    similar 

plants. 

No  Stooping^ — No  Lame  Back 

Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered — one  oper- 
ation. A  full  stand;  no  resetting,  an  earlier  crop. 
Most  practical  planter  ever  invented.  Is  guaran- 
trtd  to  set  three  times  as  fast  and  easier  and  better 
than  hand  work.  Money  back  if  not  Eatialied. 
Write  for  Free  BookleU 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

Dept.  X  Chicago,  111. 


SUNDIALS 

Real  Bronze  Colonial  Desisiu 
From  $3.50  Up 

Also  Bird  Baths,  Garden  Benches,  Fountain 
Sprays  and  other  g^arden  re<|ui5ite$. 
A/ant i/af tured  hy 

The  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
72  Portland  St.        Boaton,  Mau. 

Settd/cr  illustrated  Price-l.iU 


and  packet  Flower  Seed  FREE 

FOR  30  years  I  have  sold  reliable  seeds.  Thousands  of 
customers  testify  to  this.     My  seeds  not  only  grow, 
but  produce  big  yields.    They  must  muke  good  or  1 
will.    31st  annual  catalogue  now  ready.    Write  for  copy. 

Lists    All    Kinds    of    Farm 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 

The  best  arranged,  most  comprehensive  and  easiest  cat- 
alogue to  order  from  ever  issued.     A  few  specialties  arc : 
Certified  Seed  Potatoes 
Wisconsin  Grow^n  Seed  Corn 
Pedigreed  Oats  and  Barley 
Wheat.  Speltz,  Rye,  Buckwheat. 
Northern  Clover  and  Alfalfa 
Tested  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds 
Send  postal  to-day.     Mention  this  paper. 
Will  include  packet  flower  seeds. 
1-  L.  OLDS  SEED  COMPANY 
Drawer  D  MADISON,  WIS. 


Adttrtutra  will  apprteiai$  your  wutUicniHg  The  Oardmi  Maganne  in  writing — and  w$  wiQ,  too 
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Plant  Norway  Maples 
For  Quick  Effect 

Plant  Harrisons*  Norway  Maples  this  spring.     Ro- 
bust and   hardy,  they  grow  rapidly  into  towering 

round-topped  trees  with  a  dense  bright-green  foliage.  Nortoay  Maples-^ 

They  will  be  a  source  of  delight  when  hot  days  come.  ^  iCing  of  Maples 


Write 

for 

Catalogue 


Harrison  Quality  Trees 

are  grown  by  experts  in  "The  World's  Greatest  Nur- 
series"— carefully  shaped  by  proper  pruning.  They 
^  have  magnificent  root  systems — ^will  live  and  thrive 
in  any  state,  North  or  South.    We  grade  liberally — 
you  get  good,  big  trees  for  your  money.    All  Hai^ 
rison  Trees  are  packed  with  great  care — ^roots  of  orna- 
mentals are  securely  wrapped  with  burlap.      Equal 
pains  are  taken  with  large  and  small  orders.  We  ship 
by  freight,  express  or  parcels  post. 
Our  Service  Department  will  help  you  to  beautify  your 
home  grounds  at  least  coet.    Tell   ub  your  conditions. 
Our  1918  illustrated  catalog  describes  a  complete  stock  of 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines;  also  apple,  peach  and 
other  fruit  trees.    Write  to-day. 

'*Larg—t  grow^n  of-fraH  trmm»  in  thm  worW 


Box  56 


Berlin^  Maryland 


Booklet  giving  valuable 
culture  directiona  free 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY.  Bv  27,  WcoIiMi,  Mm*. 


;SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

An  Efficient  System  which  You  can  Install  Your- 
self.   For  Home,  Factory  and  Institution 

Aten  Smwage  DiMpomal  Symtem 
Designed  by  an  expert  to  eliminate  the  cess- 
pool.   Thorough  in    construction,   absolutely 
odorless,  sclf-opeiating,  permanent  and  inex- 
pensive.   Costs  nothing  to  operate.    Our 
pamphlet  No.  6  tells  htjw  it  works. 


ATEN 

Sewage  Duposai  Co. 
«86  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yoik  Qty 


TRAWBEKRIE 

J.  T.  Garrisnn  says:  "Send  name  and  addresi  and  I 
will  send  you  free  book  brimful  of  infannation  on  /.     ,  ^ 
STRAWBER RY  CULTURE,  easfly  understood- 1\\\    ^ 
61  yean  of  practical  experience  givwlng  for  market—  V*     .  'A 
together  with  my  cataloeue,  daaribinff  the  kinds  to  i 
srrow.  and  the  only  wonderful  Fall  Ererbearlni^.  40  J 
varieties,  newest  and  best.    Write  to>day.  A 

J.  T.  GAjaU80N  A  80N8  ^v  ,^''J^ 

B«s  A-4  Woo4»tawii«  H.  J.. 


READY  TO  BEAR  FRUIT  TREES  | 

Root  pruned ;  four  years  old ;  Spy,  Green- 
ing and  other  apple  trees;  Bartletty  Seckely 
Clapp  and  Anjou  pear  trees:  Montmorency 
cherries;  trunks  i  J  to  2  inches,  6  to  8^  feet 
tall,  $2.00  each;  any  three  for  #5.oa 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc. 

173  Main  Str—t,  G»m«>B,  N.  Y. 


Tells  how  to  cut  living  cwrt  through  pro- 
ductive pardens.      Why  ovt  Pure.   Tesj<rd 
Farm,  Garden  and  Flower  Seed  grows  the 
b'ffKCst    crop* — the     fi  n  e  s  t    flowers.    A 
beautiful  iia  pajje  book  In  colors:    De- 
scribes  new  1918  varieties  vcjjetables 
and  flowers.       Handsomely  illustrated: 
beautiful    home    grounds,  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  landscaping,   shrubbery,  orchards,   farms. 
I  Veritable  dictionary  on  gardening!       Flower  lover's  delightl 
I  Berry-growcni'  book!         An  orchardUt's  manual!     Plan  your 
I  1918  garden  from  this  valuable  book, 
I  <Jalloway  Bros.  Jt  Co..  Dept.  41 1,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


DoYoiiLove 


fUMfERS? 

V     FREE    tnv    afiprf    lOIA    F1n» 


FREE  my  adect  1918  Flower  List. 
Send  dime  and  receive  also  art  study  of 
ROSES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS 


fibrframlneand  packet  of  liew  Aaerleu  Bea«tj 
iiater  Seca— «lso  coupon  good  for  loc  on  a  50c  order. 
My  metiiods  eltminate  hien  cost  prices.    Try  me. 

MISS  EMMA  V.  WHITE,  SMdswom^ 

3014AldrichAv^So.  MinnMpoUa,  Mlniu 

Have  you  gardening  questions?  If 
a  plant  fails,  tell  us  about  it  and 
ask  help  from  the  Readers'  Service. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


DES  MFG. 

827  8 .  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


THE  only  pruner 
made  that  cuts  from 
both  sides  of  the  limb 
and  does  not  bruise  the 
bark.  Made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes.  All  shears  de- 
livered free  to  your  door. 
Wriu  for  circular  and  prices 


The  Readerg*  c^erviee  wiU  gUuUjffumuh  it^fonnaiioH  about  Nvrmy  Stock,  etc. 


(Concluded  from  page  40) 

Tune  day.  They  were  a  bakinc;  sort  of  white 
bean,  lareer  than  common,  blunt  ended;  X 
got  them  by  the  pound  at  a  chain-of-stores  gro- 
cery, and  the  family  had  eaten  most  of  them 
before  I  mobilized  them  as  seed.  They  ger- 
minated 100  per  cent.;  then  the  cut  worms 
took  a  third  of  them.  I  planted  again  from 
the  current  food-stock,  a  large  old-rose  sort 
of  cranberry  bean.  (This  latter  variety  is 
much  grown  by  Sicilians  here  in  this  coalfield, 
used  green  for  summer,  and  also  dried; 
they  cook  it  with  macaroni  and  a  dash  of 
cheese.) 

The  cranberry  variety  has  done  well,  and  I 
am  canning  the  young  shelled  beans  as  I  do 
limas.  But  the  chain-store  white  beans  are  a 
valuable  sort,  unknown  to  anybody  about 
here.  They  make  pods  of  a  eolden  white, 
ten  or  eleven  inches  lon^  and  almost  an  inch 
broad,  set  with  six  to  nme  beans,  their  pods 
of  the  appearance  of  best  pie  crust.  As  a 
string  bean  thev  are  enormously  prolific,  hand- 
some, and  would  command  double  prices  from 
epicures,  as  beside  tender  quality  they  have 
a  butter-and-mushrooms  flavor,  bhelled 
young  beans  of  this  sort  keep  the  mushroom 
flavor  also.  It  seems  a  thordughly  dis- 
tinct variety;  three  vines  of  it  broke  to  green 
pods  with  an  occasional  yellow,  probably 
from  mixed  ancestry.  I  am  saving  plenty  of 
seed  of  the  pure  yellow  plants,  to  grow  an- 
other year.  But  can  any  reader  of  The  Gar- 
den Magazine  tell  me  what  the  bean  is,  and 
whether  it  comes  from  California,  Mexico,  or 
Japan? 

Another  visitor  to  our  midst  is  the  "butter- 
bean,"  seed  being  furnished  for  it  by  a  Dutch- 
man. It  is  a  pole  bean  of  rather  glossv  foliage 
and  conspicuous  tufts  of  gay  white  and  yellow- 
ish flowers,  an  enormous  bearer,  its  beans  are 
better  than  the  Sieva  limas  though  nearly 
like  them  in  appearance  when  cooked.  The 
catalogue  name  of  this  sort,  if  it  has  one,  no- 
body knows  here. 

It  is  my  guess  that  the  very  high  prices  of 
hitherto  cheap  foods  forced  merchants  sup- 
plying industrial  populations  to  rake  and 
scrape  the  corners  of  the  accessible  world  last 
year  in  their  efforts  to  keep  up  stock  of  grades 
of  food  which  they  coula  sell  at  something 
like  accustomed  figures.  Beans  with  a  re- 
stricted local  circulation  were  possibly  in 
considerable  stock  here  and  there,  and  tons  of 
them  were  picked  up  cheaper  than  mdes 
and  colors  known  to  all  grocers  and  all  house- 
wives and  to  army  and  navy  contractors. 
Evidently  they  were  not  kiln  dried;  prob- 
ably the  trade  did  not  consider  them  as 
"standard." 

I  foresee  that  I  shall  in  191 8  plant  a  few 
specimens  of  every  queer  new  bean  that  I 
buy  for  the  pantry.  1  shall  establish  a  Hag- 
enbeck's  Menagerie  of  beans  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
what  comes  of  what.  Some  of  them  may 
turn  out  valuable  domesric  animals,  like  the 
giant-podded  pie-crust  bean  of  this  year's  dis- 
covery. 

Pittson,  Pa.  E.  S.  Johnson. 

— ^The  chain  store  white  bean  (of  which 
samples  were  sent)  is  the  old  Golden  Quster 
Wax.  The  occasional  green  pods  are  "rogues'* 
and  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  any 
neglected  strain  of  Wax  Beans,  which  is 
the  reason  why  a  gardener  should  buy  seeds 
direct  from  a  regular  seedsman  and  not  from 
a  hardware  dealer,  nor  even  from  the  comer 
grocery.  Possibly  the  "butterbean"  (no 
samples  sent)  is  the  old  Challenger  or  Potato 
Lima. — Ed. 
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Charles  A.  Green 

Head  of  Green's  Nursery  Co. 

will  give 

Personal  Attention 

to  requests  for  special  prices  on  Red  Cross, 
Diploma,  and  other  Currant  Bushes  and 
DowTiing  Gooseberries:  for  Apple,  Pear,  Elm, 
Maple,  Ash-leaved  Maple,  Non^-ay  Maple, 
Hardy  Catalpa,  Golden  Willow,  and  Norway 
Spruce  trees. 

Learn  about  the  New  Rochester  Peach  and 
Corsican  Strawberry.  New  handsome  illus- 
trated book  on  fruits  and  flowers,  also  com- 
plete catalogue,  sent  free  on  application. 
Address 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO. 

7  W«U  St.,  Rochcater,  N.  Y. 


Itfwtroj  Tri>«  Pe«U  Kill  San  J dsc  Scale,  Apple  Seals 
hungi,  lice,  buijs  and  other  enemies  of  vegetation  by 
^  sprayinif  with 

GOODS^ySSnSH  OIL 

SOAP   N93 

Does  not  harm  the  trees— fertilizes  soli  and  aids  healthy 
growth.   Used  and  endorsed  by  U.S.  U«Pt-  of  AKriculture. 

1711 CC Our  valuable  tKJok    od    Tree    and    Plant 

mCi:^        Diseases.     Write  for  it  to-day. 
MMES  GOOD.  Orifintl  Mtkcr,  2111-15  E.Su»qu»h»nn«  Aye.^PhJ*. 


SHRUBS  TREES  PLANTS 

Grown  to  Produce  Results 

We  have  an  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.  Our  booL  Hardy  Fruits  and 
Ornatrunudi  tells  you  about  them.     Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

TKe  Coe  Converse  &  Edwards  Co.  Nursery  &  Landscape  Men 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.     (Box  E) 


«..^  see  it  ^row 
•U^SOo!— a«<*  not 
of)iv  5£f  {i  t«^  enjoy  it 
itxl  eat  it.-ana  sdU  Kwp 

sn  havine  it— rnj»*  »«i  ^«*^' 

5.<i«r*V.n£*,aS  Ha59Urr(€s. 

5  "Rhatjarb.  5  Cofr^s^%fJ 

,^^  H  j^nH.  be  Un^  b«f>fi  ¥•«  ««i 

•f  matt  f^vToUif  »LfiQ££.  p(cai<. 


A/bu;  /or  a  Patriotic  Garden 
of  Food  Plants 

Despite  attempts  at  food  control,  prices  will  rise. 
Half  the  world  has  turned  from  work  to  war. 
Upon  the  other  half  falls  the  v/ork  of  feeding  all. 
Each  month  will  witness  an  increased  strain  on 
our  food  resources.  Stocks  are  depleted  especial- 
ly of  canned  goods,  fruits,  preserves.  NOW  is 
the  time  to  set  out  plants  that  will  boost  next 
season's  fruit  supplies, 

HALL'S  PLANTS  WILL  BEAR  FIRST  YEAR 

The  following  plants  and  roots  are  ideall3r  adapted  for  home  gardens,  large  or  small.  They  will  yield  good 
crops  in  most  any  soil  and  are  hardy  in  all  climates.  By  planting  our  strong,  transplanted  2  year  old 
bushes  this  spring,  a  year's  time  is  gained  in  getting  crops. 


Currants 

White  Grape  (best  white).  Red 
Cross  (sweetest  red),  Perfeo* 
tion  (new  red).  Price  extra 
strong,  2  year  old  plants,  eadi 
aoc.;  $1.7?  per  dozen.  Two 
each  of  the  above  3  kinds 
$1.00  postpaid. 


Raspberries 

St.  Regis  (new  everbearing 
red),  Early  June  (eariiest  red) 
shown  above.  Plum  Fanner 
(new  blackcap).  Four  eadi 
of  the  above  3  kinds  for  $1.00 
postpaid. 


Grapes 

Campbell's  Eariy  (new  black). 
Green  Mountain  (eariiest 
white),  Lucile  (splendid  new 
red).  Extra  strong  a  year 
old  vines,  25  c.  each,  $2.00 
per  10;  any  5  for  $1.00  post- 
paid. 


V^g^imbh  Roots 
Asparafus 

Conover's  Colossal  or  Pal- 
metto, two  standard  quality- 
kinds,  strong  2  year  roots, 
$1.00  per  loa 

Rhubarb 

New  Champagne,  each  25  c.; 
$iXiO  per  la 


SPECIAL  OFFER:    IF  ORDERED  BEFORE  MARCH  15th 

We  will  send  prepaid  the  above  6  Currants,  12  Raspberries,  5  Grapes,  100  Asparagus,  5  Rhubarb,  together  with  one  doxen  each 
of  a  splending  Blackberry  and  New  Everbearing  Strawberry,  152  Plants  in  sdil  for  IS.OO  Prepaid.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
liberal  offers  we  have  ever  made.    Send  in  your  order  to-day,  don't  delay. 

Write  for  Frtt  Catalogue  to  learn  all  about  the  merits  of  the  individual  kinds,  and  which  also  describes  our  complete  assortment 
of  Fruity  Nut  and  OmanunUd  Trees,  SkrubSf  Roses,  etc. 

L.    W.    HALL    COMPANY,    Inc.,     S02  CutUr  Building  Rocheatw,  N.  Y. 


CHOICEST  DAHLIAS  FOR  1918 

Visitors  to  our  gardens  last  fall  were  aniazed  at  the 
gorgeous  blooms  of  the  distinctive  varieties  we  had  on 
exhibition.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  vigorous  roots 
of  the  same  stock  to  oifer  our  patrons  this  spring. 

Catalogue  maiUd  on  request 


Handy  Box  of  Plant  Labels 

Aasoitment  complete  from  3I  inch  tag  Isbd,  oopqer  wired, 
to  xo  inch  garden  label,  300  in  all,  with  markuig  pencil;  packed 
in  a  neat  strong  box  for  mailing;.  Needed  in  every  nirden. 
Anapuopriate  present  to  a  fnend  inte.'ested  in  gamming. 
Price  fz.ao  postpaid.  Beyond  the  fourth  zone  add  fifteen  cents. 

W.  H.  BAYLES,  V«ron«,  N«w  Jersey 


A  Garden  Library  for  a 
Dollar  and  a  Quarter 

Bound  volumes  of  THE  GARDEN 
MAGAZINE  represent  the  last  word  on 
gardening.  It  is  really  a  loose  leaf  cyclo- 
pedia of  horticulture.  You  are  kept  up 
to  date.  Save  your  copies  of  THE  GAR- 
DEN MAGAZINE  and  let  us  bind  them 
for  you.  There  is  a  new  volume  every 
six  months,  and  Vol.  24  is  ready  now. 
Send  your  magazines  by  Parcel  Post  and 
we  will  supply  index,  and  bind  them  for 
you  for  $1.25.  If  you  have  not  kept  all 
of  the  numbers,  we  will  supply  the  miss- 
ing copies  at  25c  each,  or  we  will  supply 
the  bound  volume  complete  for  J2.00. 
THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  can  be  of 
more  service  this  year  than  ever  before, 
and  you  can  get  most  out  of  the  magazine 
when  you  bind  it,  and  keep  it  in  per- 
manent form.     Address: 

Circulation  Dopartmmnt 

GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  Garden  Gty,  N.  T. 


Gladiolus     j^ 

Blooms  from  June<^) 


Sft  UULBS  FOR  96  CENTS 

'  We  make  this  offer  to  intri>diicc  our  flower  and  jjar- 
den  seedf.  One  set  to  one  r>rrs<<n  with  a  cotijxn  en- 
closed good  for  95  cents  on  the  next  order.  This  beau- 
tiful flower  alwayi  blooms  the  first  year.  Bulbs  Brown 
on  our  northern  farm  bloom  early,  arc  hArUy  and  pro- 
duce bigEcr.  brighter  blossom i. 

OARDEN  CVl.TITATfO!!  BOOK  FRKX  1 
Explains  the  cultivation  of  our  hijf  lineof  Northem- 
pro«n  field,  flower  and  If arden  seeds.  Our  peai,  beans 
andi«itatoes  insure  big  money -making  crops.  Used 
everywhere  by  profe«i(mal  growers.  Write  for  our 
book  to-day.  I^a  S.  Darling  8Md  €«.,  \t\  MJcUna 
8lr«ct,  Pttoikc7,  HtehifaB. 


,Stanlv4s0aksXt\7)3£/3 

Pot-firrown  rose  bushes,  on 
own   roots,  for  everyone 
anywhere.  Plant  any  time. 
Old  favorites  and  new  and 
rare  sorts,  the   cream   of. 
the  world's 
productions. 
'Dingee  Roses'* 
known  as  the  best 
67  years.    Safe 
delivery  guaranteed  any- 
where in  U.  S.    Write  for  a  copy  of 

Our  "New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture 
for  1918.    It's  FREE 

Illustrates  wonderful  "Dinjree  Roses'*  in 
natural  colors.    It's  more  than  a  catalog 
—it's  the  lifetime  experience  of  the  Oldest 
and  Leading  Rose  Growers  in  America.    A 
practical  work  on  rose  and  flower 
culture  for  the  amateur. 
Describes  over  1000 
varieties  of  roses 
and  other  flowers 
and  tells  how 
to  (rrow  them,    \ 
Edition  limited.  \ 

Established  1S50 
70  Greenhouses 

THEDINGEE& 
CONARD  CO.       ' 

Boi  237. 

We»l  GroTe,  Pa. 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  «m0,  too 
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Oardeners 


FT'S  so  easy  to  have 
^  a  luxurious,  thriv- 
ing, healthy  garden 
that  no  one  should  be 
satisfied  with  any  other 
kind.  One  tool  is  all 
you  need — -a  simple,  well- 
balanced,  easily  operated 

DUU-EASU 

ADJUSTABLE 

GardenCultivator 


j^. 


instantly  adjusted  to  any 
width  from  7  to  IS  inches 
so  you  can  cultivate  the 
full  width  of  any  row,right 
up    close   to  the   plants 
without  injuring  them. 
Extended  fully  can  be  used 
as  a  rake,  if  desired.  Middle 
tooth  can  be  removed  and 
two  rows  worked  at  once. 

Most    dealers    sell  the  Pull- 
Easy.     1}  your  dealer  fmrn't 
U,  write  his  name  and  your 
own  on  the  margin  of  this 
ad.  tear  out  a.ni  mail  to  us 
with  $i.so  in  U.S., $2.00 
in  Canadj,   and   you 
wiU  promptly  receive 
vour  Pull-E3,sy    by 
Pared  Post  prepaid. 
Liter dhtfc    on    re- 
quest. 

Adjusted  for 
narrow 


\:\\.r4r    ■■■ 


Full  18  inch  Middle  tooth  out.  working 

w  id  ih  t  wo  rows  a  t  once 

THE  PULL-EASY  MFG.  CO. 

301  Barstow  Street  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


DAHLIAS 

OF  DISTINCTION 

You  want  the  new  mammoth  kinds 
that  will  win  the  prizes.  I  have  lately 
originated  over  200  gorgeous  new  dahlias 
which  I  am  offering  in  my  new  catalogue. 
Stillman's  dahlias  are  world  known.  Get 
a  copy  of  my  new  descriptive  catalogue 
and  guide,  free.  Oyer  1400  kinds  grown 
last  season. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  Dahlia  SpecialUt 
WMtorly,  R.  I.  Box  C-8 


Remembering   Our  Native   Nuts 

WITHOUT  declaring  myself  a  vegetarian, 
I  may  say  that  nuts  are  the  only  genuine 
substitute  for  meat.  Moreover,  being  of  purely 
vegetable  origin,  they  are  very  wholesome. 
Some  people  claim  that  they  cannot  digest 
nuts.  They  are  easy  to  digest  if  properly 
eaten;  they  should  not  be  taken  as  a  duck  takes 
corn.  Any  food  taken  by  the  vacuum-cleaner 
method  is  difficult  to  digest. 

At  a  time  when  the  conservation  of  our 
national  food  supply  is  of  acute  import- 
ance, we  must  consider  our  natural  as  well  as 
our  cultivated  sources  of  food.  I  mean  the 
food  which  is  produced  without  labor  and 
which  can  be  nad  for  the  gathering.  Our 
native  nuts  are  the  most  important  of  such 
foods.  In  the  light  of  our  new  needs  let  us 
briefly  consider  the  possibilities  of  our  wild 
nuts,  either  as  excellent  foods  in  themselves 
or  as  substitutes  for  other  forms  which  are 
not  now  readily  attainable. 

The  black  walnut  is  our  most  widely  dis- 
tributed nut  tree,  and  it  may  be  considered 
our  most  valuable  nut  tree.  The  black  walnut 
is  very  democratic;  it  is  one  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar trees  of  the  landscape  of  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  black  walnut  alternates 
light  and  heavy  crops;  but  of  the  trees  in  any 
locality,  some  will  have  heavy  crops  each  vear. 
A  mature  tree  will  give  an  average  yield  of  half 
a  bushel  of  shelled  walnuts;  and  when  one  con- 
siders the  vast  numbers  of  walnut  trees  in 
rural  sections  and  the  high  food  value  of  the 
nuts,  one  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
conserving  this  natural,  rich  food. 

Both  the  shellbark  and  the  shagbark  hick- 
ory arc  excellent  nuts.  They  and  the  walnut 
form  the  great  triumvirate  of  our  wild  nuts 
that  are  worth  while.  In  the  South  the  pecan 
would  take  the  place  of  the  shellbark.  The 
hickory-nuts  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
North,  East  and  Middle  West.  They  prefer 
highlands  and  mountain  valleys.  Commonly 
these  fine  trees  are  found  in  bottom  lands 
subject  to  overflow,  and  along  streams  and 
rivers.  Their  yield  is  not  so  com  mend  ably 
regular  as  is  the  >[ield  of  the  walnut,  but  most 
trees,  during  bearing  years,  yield  very  heavily. 

What  I  see  happening  in  Southern  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  crop  of  wild  nuts  is  typical,  I 
fear,  of  what  occurs  elsewhere.  Unless  nut 
trees  happen  to  be  on  highroads  or  quite  near 
towns  or  villages,  the  crop  is  usually  ungath- 
ered.  It  is  said  that  vast  quantities  are  thus 
allowed  to  waste  because  the  price  does  not 
run  more  than  sixty .  cents  a  bushel.  But 
what  crop  thai  costs  nothing  pays  better?  The 
price  mentioned  is  for  walnuts;  that  on  shell- 
Darks  is  usually  high — as  much  as  $4.00  a 
bushel  being  given  for  prime  nuts.  If  people 
knew  the  value  of  nuts  as  food,  the  demand 
for  them  would  instantly  increase.  A  family 
of  five  or  six  members  can  readily  make 
use  of  three  bushels  of  hulled  nuts  between 
November  and  the  following;  summer.  In  a 
dry,  cool  place  shellbarks  will  keep  a  full  year. 

A  few  suggestions  are  offered  as  to  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  nuts:  i.  They  form  a  rich  garnish 
for  leaf-salads.  They  may  also  be  used  in 
fruit  salad,  grape  salad,  and  the  like.  2. 
Nuts  minced  fine  are  an  excellent  filler  for 
sandwiches.  Nut  sandwiches  for  lunch  supply 
that  staying  quality  that  one  needs  who  f^aces 
an  afternoon's  work.  3.  Nuts  are  one  of  the 
chief  "finishers"  of  certain  types  of  cake  and 
candy.  4.  Nuts  may  be  served  in  the  place 
of  a  regular  dessert.  It  is  a  boon  to  a  house- 
keeper to  have  a  ready  resource  of  this  sort. 
Archibald  Rutledge. 

Mercers  burg.  Pa. 


Skinner   System    SprinkiitiL*   i^mc  m  jjarden  of  Alfred  T. 
Dupont.  Wilmington.  Del. 

Double  Your  Vegetable  Yield 
from  the  Same  Ground 

/CONCENTRATE.  Make  every  square  foot  of 
^^  your  war  garden  yield  vou  twice  the  crop  in 
1918  that  it  yielded  in  1917. 

Install  the  Skinner  System  of  IrrigaUon  and 
you  can  do  so.  Can  do  so  because  the  Skinner 
System  abundantly  gives  to  your  plants  what  they 
most  vitally  neecl — water.  Gives  it  to  them 
when  they  need  it.  Gives  it  to  them  in  a  fine, 
gentle,  evenly  dUtributed  spray,  like  heaven's 
own  showers. 

Not  only  doubles  crops.  It  protecU  them 
from  drought-loss. 

No  work  or  bother  attached .  You  simply  turn 
a  valve — ^the  System  does  the  rest.  Saves  labor 
as  well  as  crops. 

As  a  starter,  send  $18.75  for  our  50  foot  Sec- 
tional and  Movable  Garden  Sprinkling  Line. 
Waters  a  space  50  feet  square. 

Sprinkler  Booklet,  we  will  gladly  send  you. 

The  Skiniwr  Irrigation  Cou 
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Water 

St. 


Troy 


DINNER 


'moss  AZTEC"  POTTERY 

has  never  been  equalled  in  quality*  at  its  price.  Its 
rich  coloring,  and  Dold,  vet  elegant  design,  combined 
with  highest  grade  workmanship,  make  it  distinctly 
thm  pottery  for  the  critical. 

SERVICE.  AND  STYLE-PLUS» 

at  ntodeat  prices 
"Mo«  Aztec"  Ware  comes 
I  in  maay  distinct  kiods  and 
[  stvles  of  pottery,  from  shn. 
r  lest  vase  to  daborate  Jar- 
<^Iiii{eres.  all  bound  to  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  dcliest 
home  surroundinf^  Ask 
your  dealer  for  **MMi  AatM** 
and  write  ibr  the  free  catm- 
loifue  To-daj. 

rPETERS  ft  REED  POTTERY  CO. 

South  I 


b 


"HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES"— Ubrsiy  Edition:  mi  pages— i6  in 
natural  colors.  Not  a  catalogue.  Price  $i,  refunded  on  $5  ocdcr 
for  plants.    The  Conard  &  Jones  Co..  Box  34,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  Information 
about  Greenhouses  and  Sash 


Does  a  Qean  Job- 
Saves  a  Lot  of  Work 

|That*8  the  story  of '*SCALECIDB»'*  th« 
^premier  dormant  spray.  It  will  abso- 
lutely clean  up  San  Jose  scale— will  also 
control  apple  canker,  collar  rot,  bud 
moth,  case  bearer,  aphis,  pear  psylla, 
;^tc.  No  other  spray  will  do  a//  this. 
^SCALECIDB**  can  be  put  on  in  one- 
half  the  usual  time— a 
great  saTincr  in  labor 
and  yoasetttaroaarh  on 
time.  Pleasant  to  ban- 
die.   SoMoAMoiMy 

StmdUtdavArrhooUtt 
Ho.  ii. 

B.G.  PRATT  CO^ 

MTs  Chemists 
80  Church  Street 
Dspl.  I      MfirToik . 


The  ReadetB*  Service  it  prepared  to  h^p  you  eolee  your  gardening  proUente 
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■Buy  Wisely^ 


Huntington  Quality  Seeds.  Bulbs.  Plants, 
Roses,  and  other  good  things  for  the  particular 
gardener,  are  offered  at  prices  certain  to  attract 
the  wise  buyer, 

To  buy  at  the  lowest  price  is  often  poor 
judgment,  but  suppose  we  take  all  the  risk, 
and  offer  to  refund  or  replace  anything  not 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Order  anything  here  or 
from  our  catalogue  subject  to  your  inspection. 
We  want  a  share  of  your  1918  orders  and  of 
those  in  the  years  to  come  and  we  are  willing 
to  do  our  part  to  get  and  to  keep  your  good  will. 

Here  is  a  few  "get  acquainted"  oStn  taken 
hxim  the  bargain  page  of  our  1918  catak>gue. 

Gladiolus  Offer  No  1,  6  America,  6  Baron 

Hulot.  6  Elmpress  of  India,  6  Mrs.  F.  King, 
6  Independence,  6  Augusta;  36  bulbs  guar- 
anteed to  bloom  for  $1.00  delivered* 

Gladiolus  Offer  No.  2,  2  Peace.  2  Panama. 
2  Niagara.  2  Ch  icago  White.  2  Fred  Wigman. 
2  Faust.  2  Attraction  2  Willy  Wigman.  2 
Gk»ry  of  Holland;  18  bulbs  guaranteed  to 
bloom  for  $1.00  delivered. 

Gladiolus  Offer  No.  3,  1  Pink  Perfection. 
I  Europa.  I  War.  I  Schwaben,  1  Nfrs.  Watt, 
I  Loveliness.  1  Golden  King,  1  Norma  dee 
Childs,  t  Rouge  Torch;  9  fine  sorts  guar- 
anteed to  bloom  for  $1.00  delivered. 

Special  Phlox  Offer,  1  Eiffel  Tower,  1 
Europa.  I  Frau  Antone  Buchner,  I  Jules 
Cambon.  I  R.  Von  Hochberg.  I  Sieboldii,  I 
Pantheon;  7  fine  field  grown  sorts  for  fl.00 
delivered. 

Special  Iris  Offer,  1  Tamerlane,  1  Princess 
of  Wales.  I  Isolene,  1  Caprice,  1  RheinNize, 
I  Midnight:  6  fine  sorU for $1.00  delivered. 

We  are  willing  to  abide  by  your 
decision  as  to  the  quality  of  any 
of  the  items  offered  here,  or  in 
our  catalogue,  whidi  offers  hun- 
dreds of  items  that  would  in- 
terest you.    Free  for  a  pottaL 

Ralph  E.  Huntington 

Painesviil*,  Ohio 


^^KOAif^Dahlias 

are  distinctly  original;  and  famous  for  their 
wondrous  beauty  of  form  and  coloring.  I 
offer  a  limited  number  of 

"Faatastlqu«"-Orchid  PaMny  ®  $3.00  Mich 

'*Gm».  HrMastick"-41yfarid  PaMmy        ®  $3.00  Mich 

These  were  recommended  for  the  **Award  of  Merit*'  (highest 
twd)  by  American  Dahlia  Society,  New  York,  Sept,  1917. 
Hatc  other  "Maatkk"  creations;  also  the  best  American  and 
Foiasn  Tarietiea.    Catalogue. 

M.  G.  TYLER 
1660  Derby  Street  Portland,  Oregon. 


h^ethble  Lore 

What  to  Plant— How  to  Plant 

A  MAGAZINE  for  the  benefit  of  the 
■mateur  gardener.   Its  aim  is  to 
teach  plantinff.  growinffand  cookinff  of 
vesotabtea   An  all-year  commuiion  of 
the  borne  gardener.    No  advertisements 
—no  biffb-soondinff  terms.  Just  truthful, 
understandable  advice  for  tbe  bapfyymen 
and  women  to  whom  tbe  garden  is  a  play- 
ground and  a  patriotic  necessity.    Full 
value  to  subscribers  in  excess  of  claims 
or  money  refunded.    Issued  monthly— 
sample  free—tl.QO  per  year. 
MAURICE  FULD.  14S7  Braadway,  If  aw  Ttik 


Nitraco  is  a  Fertilizer 
That  Will  Meet  Your 
Every  Fertilizing  Need 


((NrrRACo\ 


WLL  do  so  because  you  can  use  it  safely 
on  eveTything  that  grows — be  it  vege- 
tables, fruits,  or  flowers— with  an  as- 
surance of  suTe  results. 

You  can  use  it  in  any  climate — in  any  soil. 

NITRACO  comes  in  finely  granulated  form. 
It  is  smooth  and  velvety  to  the  touch.  It  is 
absolutely  free  from  lumps.  Equally  free  from 
odor. 

It  is  a  fertilizer  in  highly  concentrated  form. 
No  straw,  sand  or  other  useless  filler  mixed 
with  it.     It  is  "«//  wool.'* 

NITRACO  contains  the  plant  foods  that 
all  plants  vitally  need :  Ammonia,  Phosphoric 
Acid,  and  Potash.  Contains  them  in  just  the 
right  proportions. 


Part  of  NITRACO  is  immediately  available. 
The  other  jmrt  continuously  becomes  available. 

Not  only  boosts  your  plants  at  the  start — it 
keeps  on  boosting  them. 

NITRACO  is  sold  in  units  ranging  from 
1  lb.  cartons  to  Ton  Lots.  You  can  get  just 
the  amount  that  you  actually  need. 

Your  Seedsman  can  probably  supply  you. 
If  he  can't  we  will  sell  you  direct. 

PRICES 

1  lb.  carton $0.26 

5  lb.  carton 0.75 

101b.  bag 1.25 

25  1b.  bag 2.50 

50  lb.  bag 4.50 

100  lb.  bag 6.00 

Price  for  larger  quantities  upon  application. 


Horticultural  Dept. 

Harry  A.  Bunyard, 
Manager 


NiTRATI 


Igencies 


108  Pearl  Street 
New  York 


OSES  of  NEW  CASTLE 

— ^the  most  reliable  and  beautiful  book  on 
roses  ever  published.  Superbly  printed  in 
colors.  Contains  expert  advice  to  home 
planters  on  how  to  grow  roses  and  other 

plants.    It's  FREE.    Tells  all  about  our  famous 

stock.    Write  to-day. 

HELLER  BROS.  COMPANY,  Bm  221,  New  Cutle,  Ind. 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
ORcmDS   m  the   United  States 

Send  tweniy*flve  cents  tor  cUalofue.    This  amount  will  be  raftaded 
on  yottt  first  order. 

LAGER    &    HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


MOON'S  Make  This  Possible 


^gginm^^Ma^^^ig^^^ 


MOON'S  Evergreens  and  Plants  are. 
making  homes  more  attractive,  more 
delightful  and  more  intrinsically  valuable 
every  day. 

Yet  just  buying  shrubbery  does  not  make  an  attrac- 
tive home.  Thought  in  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  varieties  is  required.  Success  vitally  depends  upon 
the  health  fulness  and  vigor  of  the  stock  planted. 

By  buying  Moon's 'Evergreens  you  get  a  wide  choice 
of  varieties  -  a  quality  that  only  intense  culture  gives. 
You  obtain  the  advantage  of  Moon's  experience 
and  help  in  making  your  choice. 

IVrite  for  Catalogue  Bj 

THEWM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

NURSFMYMEN 
MORRISVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PhiUadphia  Oflfice 
21  South  Twelfth  Street 


Moon  Nursery  Corporation 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


a;3^«ES^;s»4;s»«»«»o.^»«s<ss^^ 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magasine  in  vriting — and  ve  wiO.  IO0 
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Gardening 
Efficiency 

IS  largely  a  matter  of  correct  tools 
for  different  purposes.  After  the 
garden  is  made,  results  depend 
mostly  on  cultivation.  It  kills 
weeds,  aerates  the  soil  and  con- 
serves moisture.  All  this  is  done 
in  the  easiest  manner  with  the 

Perfection  Cultivator 

The  lightest  cultivator  on  the  market, 
hence  easy  to  operate.  A  perfect  machine 
to  do  the  job  of  cultivating  completely  j  it 
cuts  the  weeds,  pulverizes  the  soil,  throws 
the  soil  to  or  from  the  rows.  Leaf-lifters 
prevent  injury  to  plants.  A  simple  change 
of  bolts  automatically  adapts  the  machine 
to  shallow  or  deep  cultivation,  deep  for  use 
on  loam  or  shallow  cultivation  on  heavy 
clay.  Of  simplest  construction  and  strong- 
est workmanship. 

Any  of  3  Sizes  $3.50  each 

No.  1,  with  two  dttcs,  on  which  6  inch  or  7  inch 

knives  may  be  uted,  will  work  rows,  9  to  II  inches 

wide. 

No.  2,  with  four  diics  for  uic  with  7yi,  BH  «nd  ,^H 

inch  knives,  will  do  the  work  between  II  to  14  inch 

wide  rows. 

No.  3,  with  four  discs,  and  XO  or  ti  inch  knives, 

works  13  to  16  inches  wide. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  monev  refunded.  Order 
to-day — don't  6ght  weeds  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Descriptive  circular  free,  as  is  also  our  catalogue  of 
•cedt  for  present  planting. 

Leonard  Seed  Co. 

226-30  W.  Kinzie  St  Chicago,  III. 


CAVITIES  FILLEO 
AND  FILLED  RIGHT 

Ctecayed  wood  thoroughly  scrsped  out.  Cavity 
properly  Iwaccd.  Cement  applied  in  scctioru.  scicn- 
iificaUy.  That's  'The  Bartlett  Way."  It  means  safe, 
sure  results.  AU  tree  ailment*  we  cure  lastingly.  Re- 
presentatives go  every  where.  Send  for'Tree  Talk." 
The  F.;i.  Bartlett  Co.,S38  Main  SL.Stamford.Cosii. 


Strawberries 

(The  Wonderful  Everbearing  and 
All  Other  Fruit  PUnts) 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  Strawberry 
I  Plants,  Incliidin-.:  ihe  Fall  or  Everbearing,  which 
fruit  in  Auii^^iist.  September,  October  and  November 
as  well  as  in  June  and  July.  Also  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Gooseherry,  Elderberry,  Currant  and 
Crajie  Plants.  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Ornamental 
Tree*.   Shrubs,  Vines.  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable 

Plants,  E(jg*  for  Hatching.  Crates.  Baskets,  etc.    Large  Stock,  Low 

Prices.    35  years'  experience.    Catalogue  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER.       Box  829.  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


ill VI  CK'S 
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Making  a  Little  Go  a  Long  Way 

T  HAVE  just  read  a  book  on  gardening  by 
•*•  a  noted  authority — a  good  book,  too — 
in  which  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  immortal 
subject  of  fertilizers. 

Unhappily  this  chapter  is  near  the  front  of 
the  book  and  to  the  hard-pressed  suburbanite 
who  fondly  hopes  that  his  garden  will  be  a 
help  in  his  struggle  against  the  high  cost  of 
living,  this  is  the  message — manure,  yes,  the 
best  of  fertilizers,  apply  60  to  100  cartloads  to 
the  acre!  If  the  suburbanite's  heart  sinks 
it  is  no  wonder  when  manure  fetches  two 
dollars  and  a  quarter  a  load!  [Even  more 
nowadays. — Editor.] 

The  authority  continues  that  if  less  manure 
is  used  500  to  1,500  pounds,  according  to 
the  grade,  of  commercial  fertilizer  should  be 
used  to  supplement  the  more  modest  spread 
of  manure.  For  commercial  fertilizer  we 
pay  three  dollars  and  a  half  to  four  dollars  a 
hundred  pounds!  If  the  suburbanite,  who 
notes  in  his  evening  paper  (while  he  hangs  to 
a  swaying  strap  in  the  home-bound  trolley) 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  every  thing  from  shoes  to 
rice,  recovers  from  this  last  shock  it  is  a  marvel. 

My  garden  hapf>ens  most  conveniently  to 
be  just  one  acre  m  size? — and  (writing  under 
a  pseudonym  my  shame  is  less)  upon  this 
acre  each  spring  I  broadcast  two  precious 
loads  of  manure,  aeain  in  the  fall  two  loads! 
I  buy  one  hundred  pound  sack  of  the  best 
commercial  fertilizer  and  use  it  sparingly — 
as  one  would  red  pepper!  These  two  with  a 
modest  compost  heap,  wood  ashes  from  the 
house,  rotation  of  crops  and  an  endeavor  to 
keep  a  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  garden  in  clover 
and  rye  for  plowing  under — constitute  my 
fertilizers. 

Enough?  Certainly  not.  I  have  fallen  so 
low  as  to  try  to  get  an  extra  amount  by 
begging  my  family  to  remember  my  birth- 
day (coming  so  opportunely  in  April)  by 
giving  me  a  load  of  manure.  They  never 
have  and  the  garden  struggles  along — I  can 
afford  to  feed  it  not  one  cent  more. 

My  soil  is  not  particularly  good — one  of 
my  spring  pastimes  is  picking  up  stones 
(boulders  they  sometimes  seem)  and  carrying 
them  off  by  the  wheelbarrowful.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  vegetables  enough  for  the  whole 
year  round,  including  potatoes,  also  small 
fruits  for  fresh  and  canned  use.  I  have  even 
taken  a  prize  for  tomatoes  at  a  local  show. 
That  was  my  one  splurge  for  my  vegetables 
are  not  uilusually  big  or  fine — just  ordinary 
nice  ones.  My  radishes  and  turnips  (two 
vegetables  which  we  fortunately  detest) 
are,  I  must  admit,  poor. 

When  I  figure  up  my  $13.50  spent  upon 
fertilizers  against  a  low  estimate  of  $135.00 
of  the  book's  authority,  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  myself,  my  vegetables  and  my 
garden  and  most  glad  that  I  read  the  dis- 
couraging authority  after  I  had  learned  by 
experience  how  much  can  be  done  with  a 
very  little  fertilizer,  and  not  before. 

Minnesota  A.  H.  M. 

[The  books  always  deal  in  maxima  doses, 
the  ultimates,  but  much  good  gardening  is 
done  with  less.  Brains  and  intelligence 
count  for  much. — Editor.]  ^ 


ITS  FREE  ^"  "^  WRITE  TDDMf 

Several  N«w  Features 
Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and 
^  largest  growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds 
^  in  America.     500  acres  and  12  greenhouses 
in  best  seed  growing  section.  Our  Guide  is  full 
of  helpful   information  about  planting,  etc. — 
an  invaluable  aid  to  a  successful  garden.     Illus- 
trates and  describes  leading  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits.   With  our  Guide, 
the  best  we  have  issued,  we  will  gladly  include 
interesting  booklet,  "A  Liberty  Garden." 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copies  to-day,  before  you  foreeU 
For  25^  we  will  include  either  our  Superb  Class 
And  Color  Aster  Collection  of  three  20^  packets, 
one  each  Perfection  White,  Mikado  Rose  and 
Autumn  Glory  (Pink,) 

Or  Our  Finest  Small  Garden  Vegetable  Col- 
lection of  six  packets,  one  each  Beets  Vick's 
Earlv  Market,  early,  best  red.  Carrot  Danver's 
Half*^  Long,  extra  nne  quality.    Onion  Crystal 

White  Wax,  early,  larje,  mild.  Lettuce  Bi(  Boetoo,  Mire 
heading,  delicious.  Radish  Vick't  Scarlet  Gbbe,  moet 
popular  ever  crown.  Tomato  Royal  Red,  venr  productive, 
deep  rich  color.  For  50^  hoth  coUectbna,  and  a  packet  of 
our  famoui  Early  Flowerinc  Cosmoa. 

JAMES  VICK*S  SONS. 

§2  SUutm  Ski-Mt,  RochaaUr,  N.  Y. 
TIm  Floww  City 


IE  PAGES 

I.  I  GLUE  "rr 


A  HOUSEHOLD    NECESSITY 


Da.hli£is--»-i 

**The  Cream  of  the  Best"     | 

Imported  and  American  Novelties  i 

Cataloirue  on  Request  I 

J.H.Bowman,497Bway,Pitertoii,N.J.    | 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


SenriceaUe  Attractions  for  Beantifymf 
Home  Grounds 

Garaifis  with 

Persia  Featares 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

When  writing  endote  10c 
in  stampe  and  ask  for 
"Cat3logue  H-30." 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Factory  ^  Main  Ofle*  New  York  Ofle« 

Elst«B  A  Webster  Ave*  6  East  89Ui  81. 

CHlCAliO  NEWAORK  CITY 


The  Readtrt*  Service  is  prepartd  to  kelp  you  solve  your  gardening  pro^ilems 
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Monis  Nurseries 

Order  Norway  Maples  NOW 

Be  ready  to  plant  in  early  Spring.  A  most 
valuable  ornamental  tree  that  adds  a  dis* 
tinctive  touch  of  Beauty  to  lawn,  street  or 
avenue.  Grows  compact  and  de- 
velops into  a  wonderful  shade 
tree.  Norway  Maples  are  nota- 
bly free  from  insects. 

Send  to-day  for  our  free  descriptive 
catalogue,  and  price  list  of  reliable 
Nursery  Stock. 

Morris  Nursery  Co. 

Box  804      West  Chester,  Pa. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance,  the 
modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
triaL    No  obnozioiiB  springs  or 


■hlolcbhooics 

books'  Rvphnre  Appliance 

RsB  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  snd  draws 
file  broken  i>arts  toiwther  ss  you  would  a  broken 
fimh.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  Drove  it.  Protected  by  U.  S.  pstents. 
Catalog  and  measure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  today. 
C  E.  BROOKS  27SD  State  St^  MarshaU,  Mich. 


The   Readers'  Service  will  give 
you  information  about  gardening 


BirdSy  our  Garden  Allies 


Umay 

A.  P.  GREIM 


Your  ckoloe  for  $1.95.  the  three  for  fs-So-  If  by  Parcel  Post  add  Postage. 
Wd^t  of  three  » lbs.  I  am  doinsT  "My  Bit"  in  making:  these  Houses  cheap 
so  tut  all  may  use  them  to  insure  large  ciops. 

"Birdville^'  Toms  Rivw.  N.  J. 

¥7HCJ0RI6WIALi^|CHEIIICALf    30,000Sold 

IndooF  Uoset  -^^y^. 

More  Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convei^ient 

Eliminates  the  out-house,  open  vault  and 
cesspool,  which  are  breeding  places  for 
germs.  Haveawarm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to  invalids. 
Endorsed  by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhars  In  th«  Hous* 

Tbe  ferms  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in  water  in  the 
ooDtainer.  Empty  once  a  month.  No  more  trouble  to  empty 
than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaranteed.  Gtiaiantee  on  file 
in  the  office  of  this  publication.  Aak  for  catalogue  and  price. 
tOWESANITART  MFG.  CO^  Sltt  Cth  SItmI,  Dstedt,  Mich. 
Ask  about  th«  Ko-Ssn  Washstud~Hot  and  Cold  Runnteg  Water 
Without  Phimbing 


You  Can  Grow  Just  Such  Heads 

right  in  your  own  garden,  in  most  any  soil  providing  you  sow  the  right  seeds  at 
the  right  time  and  follow  the  culture  directions  in  Buist's  Garden  Guide. 
Among  our  more  than  thirty  distinct  sorts  of  lettuce^  one  is  sure  to  serve  your 
needs.     If  in  doubt  which  lettuce  to  grow,  try 

BUISTS  "VERIBEST"  LETTUCE 

The  "very  best"  butter  head  lettuce  for  early  crop,  forming  solid  heads,  with  most  appetizingly 
crumpled  leaves  of  a  rich  yellow  within,  light  green  without.  It  is  a  sure  header,  free  of  bitter  flavor 
at  all  stages  of  development  and  stands  a  long  time  before  bursting.  Pkt.  5  c;  oz.  20c;  J  lb.  60c  postpaid. 

Two  Other  Buist  Quality  Vegetables 


Bui  St*  s  Perfect  Model  Beet  is  a  very  sweet,   fine- 

f  rained  kind  of  deep  richcolorjand  extraordinary  quality, 
t  retains  this  quality  until  long  overgrown.     Pkt.  5c; 
oz.  20c;  i  lb.  60c  postpaid. 


Buist's  **Earli-Beir*  Tomato  is  unquestionably  the 
choicest  early  homegarden  sort  of  most  prolific  cimracter. 
Fruits  arc  smooth,  flesh  solid  and  of  elegant  flavor.  Pkt. 
5c;  oz.  35c;  i  lb.  $1.00  postpaid. 


Send  for  Buist's  1918  Garden  Guide  To-day 


Besides  offering  the  most  dependable  strains   of 
the  best  quality  vegetables  to  grow  in  the  home 
garden,  it  gives  valuable  culture  directions 
how  to  grow  them.    Every  line  in  it  is 
written  to  help  you  to  better  re- 
sults   in    the    garden.        Itm 
•'Monthly  Reminder'*  is  a 
feature  not  found  in  any 
other   seed    catalogue. 
Write  U3  TO-D.\Y— try 
above  specialti^. 


ROBERT  BUIST 
COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
DEPT.  Z 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


On  large  orders  of  small  fruit  plants;  large  assortment 
of  the  BEST  new  and  standard  varieties  to  select  from, 
including  the  BEST  fall  bearing  kinds.  25  years'  ex- 
perience in  propagating  fruit  plants,  and  every  ship- 
ment backed  by  our  ironclad  guarantee.  Send  to-day 
for  our  free  catalogue,  showing  eight  pages  of  berries 
in  their  natural  colors. 

A.  P.  Weston  &  Co.,    Bridgman,  Mich. 


O' 


AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 

^UR  stock  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  is  not  cur- 
tailed by  the  stoppage  of 
foreign  shipments.  We  sell 
Andorra-grown. 

Caialog  <m  request 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wm.  Wanier  Hirp«r,  Prop. 
Box  100,  Chestnut  Hill,  PhUa.,  Penna. 


Irises,  Peonies,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties 

Send  for  our  illmiraUi  1917-18  Catalogue 
Occr  600  fine  tarieUes  of  Irises 

Rainbow  Gardens  ''"^^^^S^lii^T'" 


^t'^-i^ssi  SiiETTS:;!!: 


'^  Mastodon"  Pansy  Seeds 

nPHE  finest  pansy  strain  in  the  world.     Sep- 
-*-  arate  colors.     A  marvelous  number  of  new 
shades  and  varieties  and  of  great  size — up  to 
3  in.  in  diameter.    Seed  is  not  plentiful. 

Price,  pkt.  15c. 

Glorious  Delphiniums 

Gold  Medal  Hybrids  and  Belladonna  Seeds 

The  finest  strain  of  hybrids  ever  offered.    We  grow   Del- 
phiniums by  the  thousands.     Price,  pkt.  15c. 
^^^  Send  for  liMt.     Order  your  Seeda   NOW, 

THE  PUDOR   FARMS,   Puyallup,  Wash. 
PLANT,   SEED,  AND  BULB   GROWERS 


BiSLSi^Big 


>:-.^^-y 


Joy  Blackberry,  St. Regis  Raspberry,  Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Strawberries, 
Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes,  Everybody's  Currant^Van  Fleet  Gooseberry 

Our  Catalogue  No.  i,  tells  all  about  them  and  describes  also  all  "the  good  old 
varieties"  of  small  fruits.     In  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of  Superior  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  the  best  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden  Roots      Send 
for  it  to-day— it  is  FREE.      Prices  Low.     Our  Plants  are  raised  under  most  favorable  conditions,  and  cared  for  bv  efficient 
nurserymen.    Their  ability  in  digging  and  packing  our  stock  is  unsurpassed,  and  insures  delivery  to  you  in  perfect  condi- 
tion.   40th  year.    200  acres. 
J.  T.  LOVETT.  Inc.  -  -  BOX  125  -  -  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 


Admrtutn  wiU  appndiat$  your  nmUiomin^  Th«  Oarden  Magauns  in  writing— and  nw  will,  foo 
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DigYourTrenches 

The  Easy  Wa; 

Digging  is  hard  anyway,  but  it  generally 
is  made  harder  by  heavy,  clumsy  tools. 
Light  forks  are  not  very  practical,  because 
they  easily  bend  and  soon  give  out.  Exper- 
ienced gardeners  who  prefer  to  do  their 
own  diggiflg  will  be  delighted  with  the  . 

c^^tF  Trench  Spade 

The  greatest  utility  spade  yet  invented 
for  use  |in  the  home  garden.  So  light,  a 
woman  can  handle  it  without  fatigue.  So 
strong,  it  will  outlast  two  common  spades. 
It  stands  up  under  more  pressure,  ^oes  into 
grcimd  easier,  and  is  a  more  satisfactory 
digging  tool  than  any  other  implement  we 
know  of  for  the  purpose. 

PRICE    $2.25 

Other  Osmundson  Labor  Savers 

of  interest  to  every  garden  owner  are  the 
"Perfection"  Seeder,  Posthole  Augers  and 
Diggers,  Turf  Edger,  etc.,  etc.  Let 
Osmundson  garden  tools  help  you  combat 
the  labor  shortage. 

Osmundson  Spade  Mfg.  Co. 
Perr^     -        -      Iowa 


i^^^m^w^mmm 


flFRUIT-FOC 

^-^  SPRAYERS 


fruit  prohts  by  Fruit-Foc!  No  greater  success 
for  controlling  all  pests  and  fungus  dist-ases 
which  destroy  your  fruit,  has  ever  been 
pel  fectcd ! 

Fruit-Kojj  is  the  finest  known  form  of  spray. 
It  is  produced  by  the  high  pressure  of  Hayes 
Fruit-FoR    Sprayers.       Being     superfine,    it 
stamps  out  the  inilliitns  of  hidden  germs  and  ctj^js  wihch  no 
coarse,  heavy,  luw  pressure  sfrav  can  reach. 
OVER  50>T%*LES 
We  make  ovet  50  styles  of  sprayers  for  all  kinds  of  Bprayinff,  and 
a  full  line  of  hitrh  yrade  nozzles.  HttinjiS,  etc.    Write  at  oner,  for 
our  Spraviniif   Manual,  one  of  the  most  C(unplete  ^juides  ever 
wriHen,  and  beatitifid  o8-|  atre  citalogue  of  lla\es  Fruit  -  Fog 
S|ira'. ers.     IJnth  books  s*-nt  free  and  (Misti'aid  upon  request, 
HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO.,  Dept.  S.  GaWa,  III. 

Illllllllllllilllllllllllllllllll 


Garden  as  you  would 

cut  the 

lawn 


BARKER 


Push  this 
chine  along  the 
rows — Kills  the 
weeds  and 
mulches  the 
soil,  in  one  oper- 
ation. 

Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator  ^To^^ 

Cuts  the  weeds  under-ffroimd  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a  j>or- 
ous,  moisture-retaining  mulch— jw^fM.Tif^  cuifivaticn.  Works  close 
up  to  plants.  Cuts  runners.  "Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.''  A  10- 
year-old  child  can  Ofierate  it.  Does  faster  and  better  work  than  ten 
men  with  hoes.  Has  easily  attached  shcvels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Inexpensive.    Makes  gardening  profiuble  and  a  pleasure. 

Send  to-day  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 

factory-to-User  Ofer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.         Dept.  11,  David  City,  Neb. 


The  Art  of  Sowing  Seed 

SUNLIGHT;    heat;    moisture;    suitable 
soil;  ventilation;  and  sufficient  room,  are 
the  sum  total  of  points  to  be  thought 
of  in  raising  plants  from  seed. 
Sunlight  is  even  more  necessary  for  small 

{)lants  than  for  those  nearly  grown.  In  poor 
ight,  growth  may  be  rapid  but  weak 
and  spmdly,  and  the  plants  either  fail  to 
survive  transplanting  or  mature  poorly.  Even 
48  hours  of  poor  light,  when  the  little  seed- 
lings are  just  commg  up,  may  injure  them 
almost  beyond-  repair.  Be  sure  you  can 
provide  plenty  of  direct  sunshine — or  don't 
attempt  to  grow  your  own  plants. 

A  warm  temperature — 45  degrees  or  so  at 
night  for  hardy  early  things  like  cabbage  and 
onions;  55  for  tender  things  such  as  tomatoes 
or  Salvias,  with  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  more 
in  either  case  during  the  day,  is  required  to 
get  satisfactory  development.  The  plants 
will  live  in  a  considerably  lower  temperature, 
but  they  will  not  develop  into  first  class 
plants.  While  the  seeds  are  germinating  the 
temperature  may  be  some  ten  degrees  higher 
with  advantage.  A  fairly  steady,  even  tem- 
perature is  also  important;  decided  ups  and 
downs    tend    to    check    growth. 

Moisture  is  important  for  the  air  as  well 
as  for  the  soil.  The  latter  should  be  kept 
evenly  moist;  never  allowed  to  get  actually 
dry,  but  not  watered  so  much  as  to  become 
soggy.  The  soil  in  seed  flats,  in  flats  for 
transplanting,  and  even  in  benches  or  frames, 
should  have  a  layer  of  some  porous  material, 
such  as  small  cinders,  sod,  leaf  mold  screen- 
ings, or  fine  manure,  under  it,  to  absorb  or 
permit  to  drain  off  any  surplus  water  after 
watering  or  rains.  Apply  water  on  bright 
mornings,  so  that  the  surface  soil  and  foliage 
may  dry  off  before  night;  dampness  and  dark 
weather  together  make  danger  from  the 
stem   rot  or   "damping   off"   disease'. 

The  character  of  the  soil  in  which  to  start 
the  seeds  is  important.  If  you  are  starting 
but  two  or  three  flats  of  seeds,  the  easiest  and 
quickest  way  will  be  to  obtain  some  pre- 
pared soil  from  the  nearest  florist.  To  make 
It  for  yourself,  get  humus,  or  some  leafmold 
from  the  woods,  and  mix  with  clean  light 
garden  soil,  using  a  third  to  a  half  of  the 
latter.  Leafmold  should  be  rubbed  through 
a  sieve  with  about  a  quarter  inch  mesh.  The 
coarse  fibrous  residue  remaining  makes  ideal 
drainage  material  to  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
flats  or  benches.  The  soil  for  transplanting, 
after  the  seedlings  attain  the  second  true 
leaf,  should  contain  about  half  as  much 
humus  or  leafmold  as  that  for  seedlings,  and 
have  a  little  fine  bone  meal  mixed  through  it — 
a  pint  or  so  to  a  bushel  of  soil;  prepare  it  a 
week  or  two  before  usin^.  Manure  used  in 
the  bottom  of  the  flats  or  in  the  frames,  under 
the  soil,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  supply- 
ing plant  food  and  good  drainage. 

Ventilation  and  space.  At  all  stages  of 
growth  frequent  ventilation  and  plenty  of 
room  are  essential  to  the  growing  of  rugged 
plants.  Admit  fresh  air  every  morning  to 
room,  greenhouse  or  hotbed,  unless  the 
weather  is  so  severe  that  there  is  danger  of 
chilling  the  plants.  If  seedlings  come  up 
thickly,  they  must  be  either  thinned  out  at 
once,  or  transplanted  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
big  enough  to  get  hold  of.  In  transplanting 
allow  two  to  three  inches  each  way  for  the 
plants  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  etc.; 
Deetsand  kohlrabi  maybe  put  a  little  closer;  to- 
matoes, [>eppers  and  eggplants  should  be  trans- 
planted a  second  time,  or  better,  put  into  indi- 
vidual pots.    The  square  ones  being  preferable. 

Ths  Rtadert*  Service  is  prepared  to  kelp  you  eoUe  your  gardemng  prtMeme 


Residence cfC.  Li    M 


IRON  FENCE  AND   ENTRANCE 
GATES   OF  ALL  DESIGNS  AND 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES, 
WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
THOSE  WHO  AHE  INTERESTED. 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

"The  World't  CreateMt  Iron  Fence  Builderm" 
655  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

WRITE     FOR     BOOK    OF    DESIGNS 


6  Glorious  ROSES 


Hardy,  Everblooming,  Guaranted  True  to  Name.     OC^^^ 
All   bloom   this  summer.      Mailed   postpaid   for     ^t^^* 

Admiral  Ward,  Dark  red . 

JoaephiiM,  Salmon-pink. 

Mrs.  A.  CariMgi«f  Snow  white. 

Lady  GreenalL  Orange-yellow. 

Charry  Paga»  Carmine-pink. 

Warrior.  Scarlet. 

10  Packets  Flower  Seeds 

The  followliii;  collection  blooms  from  early  summer 
to  late  fidl:  Aster,  Sweet  AJyssum.  Marigold.  Petunia. 
Pansy,  Phlox,  Poppy,  Salvia,  Verbena  and  Zinnia. 
Generous  Pkts.  Extra  special  value  postpaid  loc 
I  will  also  mail  5  packeu  of  Hardy  Daisy  seed  (five 
cclors)  for  150  or  I  will  mail  the  above  3  collectioixs. 
the"6  Roses,  the  zo  pkts.  of  Flower  Seed  and  the  5. 
pkts.  of  Hardv  Daisy  Seed  all  for  40c. 
I  will  send  six  new,  hardy  roses  in  larire  two-year 
size  postpaid  for  only  f  1.0$. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  FREE 

Lists  over  400  roses,  afl  the  newest  and  best.    Dahlias,  Ferns  and  everything 
for  house  and  garden.    Send  for  your  copy  to^lay. 

MISS  JESSIE  M  GOOD,  B4»x207,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

The  Readers'  Service  gives  Information 
about  Real  Estate 

Nitrate  ot  Soda 

Data  as  to  increased  crop  3delds 
due  to  the  xise  of  Nitrate  are 
available.  Why  not  make  your 
business  of  crop  fertilizing 
profitable  by  the  use  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  whose  efficiency  is 
known? 

A  bushel  of  com  or  wheat 
or  a  bale  of  cotton  today  will 
buy  more  Nitrate  and  more 
Acid  Phosphate  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Send  for  "Increased  Crop  Yields 
from  the  use  of  Niuate  of  Sods" 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS,  DIredor 
Chlleaii  Nitrate  Cominlttee 

2S  Biadtson  Avenue*  Neur  Yortc 
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Put  your 
Country  Home 
behind  the  Army 


You  must  graze  sheep  on  those  lawns  of  yours  to  save  labor  and  help  clothe  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry. You  must  put  hogs  into  that  field  of  decaying  tree  stumps  to  help  feed  a  regiment  at 
the  front.  You  must  do  these  things  or  else  shut  up  your  country  place  and  call  it  waste  land. 
Ten  to  one  your  country  place  is  a  liability,  not  an  asset.  There's  nothing  particularly  wrong 
about  that — in  times  of  peace.  Now,  however,  this  nation  has  got  to  rid  itself  of  the  things  that 
drag.     It  must  do  away  with  them  or  turn  them  into  things  that  pull — that  will  help  win  the  war. 

The  one  great  magazine  of  the  country  home — in  war  as  in  peace — is  undertaking  the  task  of 
showing,  practically  and  specifically,  how  you  can  make  your  country  place  help  the  nation  in  its 
time  of  need.  Its  editors  are  working  with  the  Government,  with  Hoover,  with  Garfield,  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  experts  in  animal  husbandry,  gardening,  farm  machinery, 
poultry  raising — getting  the  last  word  from  all  upon  what  you  country  home  owners  can  do  to* 
help  solve  the  nation's  problems.  Take  COUNTRY^LIFE'  S  Course  of  Instruction  on  Estate 
Management  in  War  Time.     Don't  lose  another  minute.     Enroll  in  the  Army  of  Production  and 

Help  win  the  War 

Remarkable  Offer — Don't  miss  this 

Although  the  regular  price  of  The  New  COUNTRY  LIFE 
is  50c  a  copy,  or  $5.00  a  jnear,  payable  in  advance,  we  will 
send  you  the  next  seven  issues  for  Two  Dollars,  provided 
you  clip  the  coupon  at  the  right  and  mail  it  to  us  at  once. 

'7/ioM'iff 

Country  Life 


Three  of  the   Coming 
Color  Manuals 

color  in  the  garden,  by 
ijouise  beebe  wilder 

March 

THE  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 
PAGEANT 
April 

THE  GLORY  THAT  WAS 
FRANCE  (PAINTINGS  BY 
CHARLES  DUVENT) 
May 


Garden  City 


New  York 


The  New  COUNTRY  LIFE, 
GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y, 

Send  me  the  next  seven  issues  of 
The  New  COUNTRY  LIFE,  and 
bill  me  for  $2  00. 

Name 

Address 


AivtrHatn  wiU  appneiaU  your  mwHoning  The  Oardmi  Magaxine  in  writin(f—(md  ve  wiU,  too 
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beautiM  uQwJlstQr 

yforeton  Pink " 

A  rich,  glowing  pink  Aster,  the  first  of  this  color  which 
all  growers  have  been  trying  to  get.  A  magnificent 
flower  of  finest  form,  and  with  long  graceful  stems. 
(See  our  catalogue.) 

Harris'  Flower,    Garden  and  Farm   Seeds 

Always  Grow 

They  are  all  tested,  and  the  percent  that  grow  is  marked  on 
the  label.  You  do  not  have  to  guess  how  thick  to  sow.  We 
raise  at  Moreton  Farm  many  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  and 
plants  of  the  very  highest  quality.  They  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  the  very  best  results,  and  they  cost  no  more. 

^  Ask  for  our  catalogue  (free)  and  get  your  seed 

direct  from  the  grower  at  wholesale  prices. 


JOSEPH    HARRIS    COMPANY 


.«*» 


BOX  51 


COLDWATER,  N.  Y, 


vegQiahle,  Flower  SqqcIs  and  Plunis  of  the  very  highest  qualiiu 

tfl    T      ■     '  ■> —  ' I  ii   ■  ■  ■  \t  ■     'Tl^l^ — "     " ^"    '   -        I  I    111      kr  I        (    i  in  '         ni  ^m 


COLLAPSIBLE  fOMIH« 


Patent  applied  for 


SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN 

GaidcB  hobbyisti  eretywhere  will  be  Interested  in  two  new  devices  de- 
signed to  Increue  gardening  results  and  Joys 
Ptsr  fTKhif  TefctaMes,  ete. ,  is  a  Tke  PMpagator  is  the  greatest 
rigid  frame,  so  braced  that  glass  litde  *'hotbouse"  erer  Invented, 
cannot  be  Mown  out.  and  it  water-  Heated  by  lamp.  Great  for  forcing 
tight.  Price,  |i.3S  each  (without  seeds  and  seedling  plants.  Prices 
glass  j.  from  f6.oo  and  upwvds. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  of  these  novelties.    Ask  your  nearest  hor- 
ticultural dealer  for  fiill  prices.    F.  O.  B.  Boston. 

ROBERT  F.  TOOPE.  27BSMth  Belelph  StrMl.  Beflten,  Mass. 


Collins'  Fruit  &  Floral  Guide 

for  suburban  gardens,  covers  every  subject  of  im- 
portance— from  roses  to  raspberries,  from  privet   ,  ^ — J^ 
hedge  to  pear  and  peach  trees.    Includes  inex-   -  ^"''^ 
pensive  plantings  that  assure  a  continuous  pro-      ^L'Sr 
fusion  of  fresh  fruit,  asparagus,  etc.  ["IBj 

Ge*  your  copy  tO'day — FREE  1  V^lk 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON        ||i(||||l^'^ 


l&O  berry  plant 9  $n.2S 

_-.   r mM ^'IM  X A     ^^ 


—  bmar  from  May  tilifroat 


Box  23,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


I*HICKS  «c  SpN' 

it**y    l«»*S    of    ^«»»'wf   How 


SrrUATIGN  WANTED  as  bead  gardener  or  superintendent. 
English,  40»  married.  Over  35  years,  practical  experience  raising 
vegetables,  farm  crops,  fruits,  flowers,  greenhouse  product,  care  fo 
poultry,  dairy,  general  livestodL.  pnming  and  spraying  of  all  fruit  and 
shade  trees.  First  class  references.  Address  Box  zaz,  care  the 
Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


YoUT        must    contain    a    complete 

Library  Kipling— that    is,    if    you 

plan  to  afford  your  children 

the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family. 

PukUsktd  hlf 

DouUcday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


ToMahmYourFlantmCroW—A,  Wonderful  Japanese  Discovery 
To  make  4ffH''fitf>  plants  strong  and  strong  plants  more  luniriant, 
to  keep  Bowcring  plants  blooming  longer  and  make  vegetables  grow 
quicker,  such  are  the  remarkable  properties  of 

OYAMA— Odoflest  Fflrtiliier.    Helps  aD  PUnb. 

It  stimulates  and  invigorates  the  system  of  the  plant;    A  discovery 
scientific  research.    Highly  concentrated  and  eadly  ap- 


plied.   Resuiu  show  quickly.    Price  per  bos  by  mail  prepaid  idc. 
Garden  Siie  $1.10  (enough  to  make  32  gallons.)    Order  UMlay. 
OYAMA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Box  664,  Nowburgh,  N.  Y. 


IJ[ALIMODENpRON  argcnteum  is  a  shrub 
•*•  -*•  apparently  little  known  in  gardens  and 
deserving  of  a  much  wider  cultivation.  It  is 
a  wide  spreading  shrub  and  grows  about  six 
feet  tall,  bearing  a  number  of  sharp  spines  on 
the  older  branches;  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
flowers  profusely  every  year  toward  the  end 
of  June  and  lasts  in  flower  for  about  three 
weeks,  beins  very  attractive  the  whole  of  the 
time.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  purple 
color,  are  borne  on  lateral  racemes  of  two  or 
three  together  and  are  pea-shaped,  the  plant 
being  a  member  of  the  Leguminosae.  The 
foliage  is  compound,  and  of  a  silvery  appear- 
ance, bein^  covered  with  pale,  silky  hairs» 
and  is  deciduous.  Standing  both  heat  and 
drought  with  no  ill  effects  is  much  in  its 
favor,  and  ^s  a  native  of  the  dry,  naked  salt 
fields  of  Siberia  suggests  it  as  a  valuable  plant 
to  succeed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea- 
shore. The  easiest  way  of  propagation  is  to 
fraft  on  Caragana  arborescens  in  January^ 
ut  a  few  will  also  root  from  cuttings  put  m 
sand  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  Seedlings 
also  come  up  fairly  readily  especially  if  left 
on  the  shrub  till  one  or  two  good  frosts  have 
occurred  before  being  planted. 


T^IRCA  palustris  is  one  of  our  earliest 
^^  spring  flowering  shrubs.  The  flowers 
which  appear  before  the  leaves  early  in  April 
are  borne  in  clusters  of  two  or  three  together 
and  though  small  are  usually  very  abundant. 
These  are  pendulous  and  of  a  yellow  colof  and 
are  made  more  attractive  by  the  yellow 
stamens  that  protrude  below  the  corolla.  The 
flowers  are  followed  by  numerous  small  berry- 
like fruits  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  and 
ripen  early  in  the  summer  when  they  very 
quickly  fall  off.  Dirca  palustris  is  wide 
spreading  and  densely  branched  and  the 
branches  and  bark  are  very  tough  in  character 
which  gives  to  the  plant  its  common  name  of 
"Leather-wood;"  it  is  so  tough  in  fact  that 
knots  may  be  tied  in  the  shoots  without  fear 
of  injury  to  the  plant,  and  snow  often  lays 
the  bushes  down  flat  from  which  no  harm 
usually  results.  It  is  found  growing  wild  on 
the  borders  of  woods  in  damp,  wet  situations, 
and  consequently  requires  a  fairly  moist 
location  to  be  successful  in  its  cultivation. 
One  interesting  point  about  the  Dirca  is  that 
it  has  subpetiolar  buds — that  means  that  the 
buds  are  formed  under  the  base  of  the  leaf 
stalk,  as  is  common  with  the  Plane  tree.  The 
bud  is  conseouently  concealed  until  the  leaf 
falls  oflF  in  the  autumn.  Dirca  palustris  is 
closely  related  to  the  Daphnes  and  like  them 
is  difficult  to  root  from  cuttings,  but  it  comes 
very  readily  from  seed,  and  for  this  reason 
more  of  it  should  be  found  in  our  gardens, 
especially  by  those  people  who  love  the  early 
flowering  shrubs. 
Jamaica  Plain  Wm.  H.  Judd.  , 
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Flowers  carry  your  message  of  love,  sym- 
pathy and  friendship.  How  much  more 
pleasure  there  is  in  sending  those  you  have 
grown  in  your  own  garden.  There  is  plea- 
sure and  relaxation  in  watching  them  grow 
and  unfold  their  bloom.  Roses  add  to  the 
joy  of  living. 

Here  at  Cromwell  we  have  thousands  of 
plants  that  are  waiting  to  make  you  a  gar- 
den of  glory. 

We  have  evergreens,  shrubs  and  trees — all 
described  in  Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  sent  you  for  the  asking. 

CROMWELL    GARDENS 

A.  N.  PIERSON,  Inc. 
BOX  12  CROMWELL,  CONN. 


HODGSON 

Portable   HOUSES 

When  Spring  comes  you  don't  want  to 
bother  with  building.  Even  the  erection  of  a 
play  house  or  screen  house  will  make  enough 
dirt,  dust  and  din  to  take  away  the  joy  of 
Springtime. 

Hodgson  Portable  Houses  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  get  just  the  house  you  want  with- 
out the  usual  disagreeable  worries  of  building. 

Hodgson  Houses  are  built  at  the  Hodgson 
factory.  They  are  made  of  neatly  finished, 
fitted  and  painted  sections  which  can  be  easily 
put  together  and  taken  apart. 

You  select  the  bungalow,  cottage,  garage, 
play  house  or  poultry  house  you  want  from  the 
Hodgson  catalog.  Then  by  paying  25 fc  of  the 
cost  of  your  house  we  prepare  and  hold  it  until 
wanted.  We  then  ship  it  in  sections  and  it  is 
just  a  day's  work  for  unskilled  workmen  to 
put  it  together.     Send  for  a  catalog  today. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  228, 116  Washin(rton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
6  East  39th  Street.  New  York  City 


A  Garden  of  Gladioli 
is  a  Garden  of  delight 


T  X  ^ITIl  sunnner  days  come  hand- 
V  T  some  flowers  of  the  Gladioli 
to  remain  with  us  all  summer  long. 
Kvery  day  the  flowers  unfold  a  new 
color  combination  until  you  won- 
der when  Natiire  will  exhaust  her 
ingenuity.  Many  times  have  I 
thought,  ** surely  there  can  be  no 
more  colors;  there  can  be  nothing 
new,"  and  then  I  go  forth  into  my 
fields  to  find  a  flower  unlike  any 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

If   you   plant   my   mixtures  you 


will  always  l)e  kept  on  the  qui  piw. 
There  is  fascination  in  anticipating 
tlie  colors  and  great  is  the  joj'  when 
you  discover  a  combination  new 
to  you.  I  began  growing  Gladioli 
l>ecHUse  I  loved  them.  My  success 
led  to  growing  them  for  other  flower- 
lovers,  until  to-day  I  am  one  of  the 
world's  Gladiolus  specialists.  My 
booklet  "The  Glory  of  the  Gar- 
den," tells  of  my  experience.  You 
will  enjoy  reading  it;  may  I  send 
you  a  copy,  jreef 


ARTHUR  COWEE,  g^t°'".;  Box  217,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


"yie  Olde  Tyme^^  Garden 
Wears  a  Modern  Dress 

A  modem  garden  may  have  the  charm  and  fragrance 
of  "Ye  olden  tyme"  if  perennials  predominate.  My  col- 
lection of  hardy  plants  at  The  Terraces  is  among  the  most 
complete  in  America.  It  embraces  Hollyhocks  in  many 
colors;  Sweet  Williams,  including  a  splendid  soft  pink 
variety;  Stocks,  the  "Gilly-flowers"  of  old;  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  G>lumbines,  Phlox,  Irises  that  will  bloom  the  first 
year,  rock  plants,  bog  plants,  and  plants  for  shady  places. 

These  Coast-Grown  Plants 
Produce  Immediate  Results 

adding  character  to  your  garden  and  supplementing  the 
shrubbery  plantings.  February  is  one  of  the  best  months 
for  planting  in  the  West;  my  plants  are  dormant  and  ready 
to  ship  at  once.  For  Elastem  customers  I  can  hold  back 
the  plants  for  later  delivery.  My  Catalogue  E  tells  where 
to  use  and  how  to  grow  these  delightful  plants. 

Californian  Native  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Setds  are  a  spc 
cialty  with  me.  It  is  now  too  late  for  bulbs,  biit  many 
Shrubs  and  Plants  can  be  set  until  March.  Catalogue  A 
tells  about  these  natives  of  the  Coast. 

Catalogue  E  or  A  (or  both)  will  be  sent  to  .anyone  in- 
terested.    Send  your  name  and  address. 

CARL  PURDY,  Box  A,  Ukiah,  California 
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Burpee's   String- 
less     Green 
Pod 
Fordhook     Bush 
Lima 

Brittle  Wax 
Burpee's    Ini- 
proved  Blood 
Cabbage  Burpee's  Allhead 

Early 
Carrot       Chantenay 
Lettuce     Iceberg 


Burpee^  s 

Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds 

Last  year  we  offered  for  the  first  time  Burpee's 
Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds:  The  sales  exceeded 
by  many  thousands  our  fondest  expectations. 

For  1918  it  has  been  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  complete  garden  olan  and  leaflet  on  Seed 
Sowing.  It  contains  a  Collection  suitable  for  the 
home  garden,  comprising  a  careful  selection  of  Bur- 
pee's Specialties  mentioned  below,  and  is  mailed 
to  your  address  for  ^i.oo. 

Lettuce  Way  ahead 

Onion  White   Portugal 

Parsley  Moss  Curled 

Radish  Scarlet      lurnip 

Salsify  Sandwich  Island 

Mammoth 
Sweet  Corn  Golden  Bantam 
Swiss  Chard  Large    Ribbed 

White 
Tomato  Chalk's  Jewel 

Turnip  Red    or    Purple 

Top  Str:jp-Lcat 

If  purchased  separately^  the  above  Seeds  would  cost  $L65 

Burpee's  Annual  for  1918 

The    Leading   American    Seed    Catalog, 

has  been  enlarged  and  improved  and  is  of  the 
greatest  help  to  all  who  intend  planting  a  garden; 
it  contains  the  latest  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion about  the  ''Best  Seeds  that  Grow." 

216  pages  with  103  colored  illustrations  of 

the  latest  novelties  and  hundreds  of  illustrations 

of  every  variety  of  Vegetable  and   Flowers. 

It  is  mailed  free  to  those  who  write  for  it. 

A  post  card  will  do.     Write  for  your  copy 

to-day,  and   please  mention  The   Garden 

Magazine. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,     Philadelphia 
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Hotbeds 


Potatoes 

Better  Than  Before 


Fruit  Pruning 


GARDEN 

MAGAZINE 


MARCH  1918 
Price   25  cents 


Annual  Novelty  Number 


Childs'    \ 
new  giant 

Christmas 

KOCHIA. 


CHILDS'   NEW  GIANT  KOCHIA 

iChrutmaa  Koehia  or  Kochia  Childai) 

An  entirely  new  and  distinct  K^rden  or  pot  annual,  admitted  to  br  one  of  the  most  decorative 
plants  grown.  It  is  of  solid  pyramidal  habit,  dense  and  symmetrical  at  all  stages  of  growth,  of 
.  the  most  attractive  light  green  color,  changing  in  late  autumn  to  a  beautiful  claret-red  and  holding 
its  color  until  about  Christmas,  regardless  of  snow  or  ice.  The  plant  is  three  feet  tall  and  over 
two  feet  thick,  a  solid  bouquet  of  exquisite  foliage.  It  is  the  latest  show  plant  of  the  garden,  re- 
maining beautiful  long  after  everything  else  has  ^ded  and  gone.  Its  rich  color  shows  to  wonder- 
ful advantage  after  snow  has  fallen.  No  new  plant  on  our  show  grounds  ever  attracted  so  mtich 
attention  as  this  during  the  entire  summer  ana  fall.  As  a  pot  plant  it  is  very  valuable,  rivaling 
the  palm  and  the  fern  for  decorative  effect,  beauty  and  usefulness  up  to  the  holidays.  It  is 
easily  grown  from  seed  indoors  or  out.  We  can  say  without  reserve  that  this  new  Kochia  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  plants  in  cultivation,  sure  to  succeed  anywhere  in  all  soils  and  all 
cjimates.  Seed*  p«r  pkt.,  20c }  3  pkts.,  50c. 

THE  CHINESE  WOOLFLOWER 

The  most  magnificent  garden  annual.  Its  ease  of  culture  and  long  continued  season  of  bloom 
(early  in  July  until  frost),  together  with  its  mauivc  bunches  of  wool-like  flowers  and  glowing 
crimson  color,  make  it  the  showiest,  most  odd  and  novel  garden  flower.  10c  p«r  pkt. 

AMERICAN  MASTODON  PANSIES 

Perfect  Marvels  in  Sixe  and  Beauty 

These  Pansies  have  a  robust  vigor  unknown  in  other  strains.  Flowers  larger  than  the  Trinnar- 
deau,  with  the  substance  and  rounded  form  of  the  German  strains,  a  touch  of  the  Masterpiece 
in  the  artistic  curves  of  the  petals,  the  wonderful  colors  of  the  Orchid  Pansies  and  a  delicate  frag- 
rance like  the  violet-scented. 

The  enormous  size  of  blooms,  nearly  four  inches  across,  clear  tones  of  color  and  with  wonderful 
tints  and  variegations  and  free-flowering  qualities,  even  through  the  hot  summer  weather,  will  be 
a  revelation. 

Mixed  Colors — Such  as  white  with  dark  center,  dark  blue  and  light  blue,  pure  white,  black, 
lavender,  violet,  blue,  bronze  (new),  royal  purple  (new),  rcwe,  cerise-red,  red  with  silver  rim, 
mahogany,  yellow,  wine-colored,  red  and  gold,  striped,  margined,  etc.  10c  per  pkt. 

NEW  ASTER  AMERICAN  BEAUTY 

The  finest  type  of  branching  Aster  with  immense,  bright,  rosy  carmine  blossoms  on  two  foot 
stems.  It  has  the  widest  petals,  largest  double  flowers,  longest  stems  and  best  color  umong 
Asters.  10c  per  pkt. 

SPECIAL  OFFER,  25c— These  are  the  four  greatest  Flower  Seed  Novelties  and  we  will 
mail  one  packet  of  each  for  25c  (iust  one-half  regular  price)  together  with  our.  little  booklet 
**  How  to  Grow  Flowers  for  Garcien  or  Window,*'  and  our  big  catalogue  with  a  dozen  largr 
colored  plates.  All  for  25c»  order  now 

ORDER  AT  ONCE.    THESE  OFFERS  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN, 


ICE-PROOF  MASTODON  PANSY  PLANTS 

Havm  a  Beautiful  Bed  of  Panmiem  at  Smalt  Comt 

We  grow  young,  vigorous  plants  of  the  Mastodon  Pansy  in  open  ground  from  September-sown 
seed  that  are  ready  for  delivery  from  January  to  May.  For  the  Southern  and  Pacific  States  we 
can  ship  now.  For  colder  latitudes  shipments  are  made  as  early  in  spring  as  the  plants  can  be 
put  out.  They  are  hardened  by  the  ice  and  snows  of  winter,  and  m  spnng  arc  ready  to  jump  into 
vigorous  growth  and  bloom. 

Price— Mixed  colors,  postpaid,  25  for  60c;  100  for  $2.00;  500  for  $9.00 

12  NAMED  GLADIOLI  CHILDSI  FOR  50c 

A  collection  of  12  distinjrt  Giant  Childsi  Gladioli,  named,  all  extra  fine  sorts  and  some  are  new. 
All  colors  represented,  white,  yellow,  blue,  pink,  scarlet,  violet,  variegated,  etc.  Collection  for 
50c,  postpaid.     100  choice  mixed  Gladioli  Hybrids  for  $2.50,  postpaid. 

7  EXQUISITE  DAHLIAS  FOR  $1.00 

M\  of  the  very  finest  varieties  in  all  classes  and  colors. 

7  named  sorts,  strong  field  tubers  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

10  FLEUR-DE-LIS  FOR  SOc 

All  colors  mixed.     Fine  Garden  Iris  for  50c,  postpaid. 

THE  5  VERY  FINEST  NEW  CANNAS  FOR  $1.00 

These  are  the  finest  dwarf,  large-flowering  Cannas  in  cultivation. 
Fire  Bird — Intense  cardinal-scarlet,  largest  size.       ^ 
King  Humbert — Orange-scarlet,  dark  foliage.  r        30c  each; 

King  Humbert  Yellow — Finest  yellow  spotted.      >the  5  for  $1.00 
Hungaria — Kxquisite    rosy    pink.  i    All  Postpaid 

Panama — Orange  with  crimson  and  gold.  / 

OUR  GREAT  VEGETABLE  NOVELTIES 

We  are  introducing  this  year  some  wonderful  new  vegetables,  and  especially  recommend  the 
following: 

Matchless  Lettuce — Novel  and  distinct  in  every  way  and  the inest  Lettuce  grown.  Pkt.,  15c. 
Childs*  Supreme  Muskmelon — A  20-pound  Melon  of  a  rich  and  luscious  qualitv  that  is 
unsurpassed.  Pkt.,  20c. 

Tomato    Top    Notch — ^The    earliest    and    in  all    respects    the    best    and   most  wonderful 
Tomato.  Pkt.,  15c. 

Hulless  Pop  Corn— a  real  novelty  and  wonderfully  fine.  Pkt.,  10c. 

Klondyke  Watermelon — The  acme  of  perfection  in  quality.  Pkt.,  10c. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— These  5  novelties  of  exceptional  merit  for  50c. 
Oiir  PafnlAOiiA  ^^  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Summer-flowering  Bulbs,  Window  and 
VfUr  VxataiUgUe  B<ddinK  Plants,  Hardy  Perennials,  Vines,  rare  new-flowering  Shrubs, 
and  the  greatest  new  berries,  free  to  all  who  apply.  Many  sterling  novelties.  We  are  the  largest 
growers  of  Gladioli.  Cannas,  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Iris.  etc.  Our  gardens  at  Floral  Park  and  Flower- 
field  comprise  more  than  one  thousand  acres.  We  are  headquarters  for  all  Bulbs  as  well  as  Flower 
and  Vegetable  .Seeds,  and  our  stcK'k*  arc  large  and  complete. 


Address:  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  FLORAL  PARK,  New  York 

>        .    i  _.    .    ,^.^j\  ^     "     -  ^^'i    ..  :  / ::    ^    i  :f   ,:    .';  :i    i    f    i    t:         ^^. .  Digitized  by  V-    -■ 
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$6  Buys  Enough  Nitraco 

to  Fertilize  the  Average 

Garden  and  Lawn  for  an 

Entire  Season 

4%  Ammonia,  8%  Available  Phosphoric  Acid,  2%  Actual  Potash 

'^ITRACO  is  a  universal  fertilizer  iji  such  highly  concentrated  form  that  100  pounds 
^  ^  are  ample  for  an  entire  season,  for  a  garden  containing  8,000  square  feet,  if  planted 
entirely  to  potatoes.    Or  for  one  of  12,000  square  feet  of  general  vegetables  or  flowers. 

It  will  give  abundant  food,  the  season  through,  for  a  lawn  containing  12,000 
square  feet. 

Or  to  say  it  another  way,  100  pounds  of  NITRACO  are  sufficient  for  both  the 
average  garden  of  4,000  square  feet  and  a  lawn  of  8,000. 


Altho  highly  concentrated,  it  will 
not  injure  the  most  delicate  plants, 
unless  used  to  excess- 
It  is  so  perfectly  balanced  in  the 
foods  it  contains,  that  it  can  be  used 
with  highly  satisfactory  results  on 
anything  that  grows. 

Being  odorless,  it  can  be  used  at 
any  time  without  offense. 

Being  finely  pulverized,  it  is  easy 
to  use. 

Being  so  highly  concentrated,  every 
ounce  of  it  is  actual  plant  food. 

Its  use  means  conservation  and 
economy  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

It  keeps  indefinitely. 

With  NITRACO,  you  can  give  to 
your  vegetables,  flowers  or  lawn,  just 
the  right  amount  of  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  they  need. 


Directions  for  First  Use 

For  your  garden,  sow  it  in  the  seed  drills, 
scattering  a  little  dirt  over  it.  Then  put  in 
your  seed  and  cover  with  dirt  in  the  usual  way. 

This  under-crop  fertilizing,  as  it  is  called, 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  roots  and  to  carry  the  average  plants 
through  the  season. 

Second  Use 

As  the  season  advances,  if  you  want  extra 
fine  results,  sow  a  little  NITRACO  along  the 
surface  near  the  roots  and  cultivate  it  in. 
The  increased  growlh  will  be  quickly  notice- 
able. 

This  is  a  particularly  good  thing  to  do 
when  tomatoes,  peas  and  beans  are  just  ready 
to  bloom.  It  payingly  increases  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  yield. 

Making  Mixtures 

If  you  have  fire  place  wood  ashes  or  hum- 
us, mix  NITRACO  with  it  in  quantities  of  10 
parts  or  less  to  1  of  N ITRACO.  These  mixtures 
are  especially  good  for  Second  Use  purposes. 

For  all  summer  blooming  roses,  it  can  be 
dug  around  the  roots  every  two  weeks.  The 
increased  bloom  results  will  surprise  you. 

NITRACO  PRICES 

1001b.  bag $6.00 

501b.  bag 4.50 

251b.  bag 2.50 


We  Prepay  Express 

Send  us  your  $6  for  100  pounds  of  NI- 
TRACO, and  we  will  pay  the  expressage  any- 
wheres within  150  miles  of  New  York.  We 
will  do  the  same  on  smaller  amounts. 

Order  now 

The  congested  condition  of  the  railroads 
makes  even  express  deliveries  slow,  so  it  is 
important  that  you  order  early. 

Free  Advisory  Service 

Whatever  your  fertilizing  problem  may  be. 
do  not  hesitate  to  put  it  directly  up  to  us. 
Our  Mr.  Bunyard,  who  is  a  garden  enthusiast 
and  fertilizing  expert  of  many  years'  standing 
will  be  glad  to  give  it  his  personal  attention, 
and  suggest  its  most  logical  solution.  This 
Advisory  Service  will  cost  you  nothing  and 
obligate  you  not  at  all. 

Send  for ''Handbookof  Fertilizers" 

Our  "Handbook  of  Fertilizers"  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  It  is  a  veritable  **gold  mine"  of 
valuable  information. 

We  handle  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Fertilizer 
Materials,  and  Insecticides  of  all  kinds. 


Horticultural  Department 


108  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City 


Advertiser*  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garde^  Magaune  in  writing — and  we  will,  ioo 
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Are  Flowers  Non-Essentials? 

r\ECIDEDLY  NOT!  They  are  essen- 
-L- ^  tial  as  messages  of  love  and  sympathy 
to  the  sick  or  sorrowful  who  need  their 
cheery  companionship:  they  are  essential  for 
the  table  and  for  room  decoration,  to  brighten 
somber  days:  they  are  essential  on  all  festal 
occasions;  and  growing  them  is  essential  as 
a  means  of  mental  relaxation  and  healthful 
exercise.  Resolve  therefore  to  ''  Grow 
Flowers  as  Usual  "  this  year. 

Heatherhome  Flower  Seeds 

have  proved  a  revelation  to  American  Gardeners.  We  have 
in  past  years  developed  many  wonderful  creations  that  have 
never  yet  been  equalled.  This  year  we  again  have  several 
marvelous  novelties  that  all  garden  lovers  should  grow  and 
enjoy.  In  order  that  every  reader  of  this  magazine  may 
obtain  these  choice  beauties  and  thus  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  surpassing  merits  of  Heatherhome 
Seeds,  we  make  the  following  unusually  liberal  and  at- 
tractive offer: 

Send  Us  One  Dollar 

and  we  will  forward  post-paid  the  following  Heatherhome  Collection  of  New 
Creations  for  19/8:     If  bought  separately,  these  seeds  would  cost  $1.35. 

1  large  packet  American  Beautv  Aster — •  magnificent  new  variety  of  the 
late  branching  type.    An  unusually  itrong  grower,  with  enormous  blosioms  of  a 
rich  deep  pink,  like  that  of  the  American  Beauty  Rose.  Regular  price  20c. 
1  large  packet  of  our  new  Midsummer  Giant  Crimson  Cosmos,  blooming 
from    July  to  Frost.     Rowers  fully  as  large  as  the  late  sort  and  of  a  clear 
glowing  crimson.     Regular  price  2>c. 
t  ounce  Sweet  Peas,  "Heatherhome  Beauties,"     Not  an  ordinary  mix- 
ture,  but  a  blend  of  120  distinct  varieties  grown  separately  —  Includes  all  the 
latest  novelties  of  merit.     Regular  price  25c. 
I  large  packet  of  the  lovely  Nelrose  Snapdragon,  with  delicate  pink  flowers, 
of  the  same  shade  as  the  Hermosa  Rose.     Hants  semi -dwarf :  bloom  from  July 
to  Frost.     Regular  price  25c. 

1  large  packet  of  the  new  and  striking  Calen» 
dula.  Orange  Glory — color  a  really  glori- 
ous shade  of  brilliant  golden  orange.  Blooms 
from  July  to  November.  Regular  price  13c. 
I  large  packet  of  our  special  strain  of  Jumbo 
Zinnias.  Monster  flowers  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter in  white,  pink,  gold,  scarlet  and  crimson. 
Regular  price  10c. 
I  large  packet  of  our  charming  new  Dianthus, 
**Pink  Delight,"  the  latest  and  loveliest  vari- 
ety of  the  popular  Japanese  Royal  Pinks.  Reg- 
ular price  13c. 

Our  1918  Catalogue  is  Ready 

We  have  called  it  "The  War-Time  Flower 
Garden."  It  lists  nothing  that  is  not  well  worth 
growing:  all  undesirables  have  been  discarded. 
Yet  it  covers  everything  in  Seeds,  Plants  and 
Bulbs,  that  is  essential  to  the  perfect  garden. 
Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy? 

Heatherhome  Seed  and  Nursery  Company 

1 258  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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>W.^     Just  a  Specimeii 


Page  (in  miniaturo)  f  romournew 
free  l>ook,  ''Home  Landscapes,'' 
to  si  low  how  helpful  it  is — really 
helpful  to  every  degree  of  gar- 
den-lover, from  the  merest  be- 
ginner to  the  most  aceoraplished 
connoi.sseur.  Notiee  the  photo- 
graph on  one  si<le  of  the  page, 
and  the  planting  layout  on  the 
other.  Thi^  particular  page 
.  deals  with  March- April  shrubs 
— there  are  similar  pages  for 
other  months,  and  for  every 
group  of  the  flowers,  shrubs, 
evergreens,  fruit  tree.s, — every- 
thing in  fact,  except  seeds — 
/or  the  adornment  and  comfort 
of  the  home  grounds.  Send  for 
your  copy  immediately.  And  if 
you  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Special  Offer  below  (for 
March-April  shrubs),  enclose 
your  remittance. 

SWEET  SMELLING  GROUP 

Here  are  nztcen  fragrant  plants.  Just 
enougb  to  plant  around  a  garden  seat: 

S  H«ek  Onmfmi  1  SwMt  Bay  Hafa«ll«i  i 
Lilac,  9  SwMl  riaweriag  CraU,  6  Bajlierry, 
all  pMkad  tor  •klpaaal  $9.00. 

I.  HICKS  &  SON 

Sixty  Yiuara  of  Knowing  How 
WESTBURY        LONG  ISLAND 


I 

I 


EVERGREENS 

in  sizes  up  to  18  feet — 60  varieties.  Plant 
them  freely.  They  are  decorative  twelve 
months  in  the  year.    That  we  offer 

Quality 

as  well  as 

Quantity 

Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

All   But    3    Trees    Grew 

in  an 

8,000  Dollar  Order 

These  were  big  trees,  many  of  which  were  15  to  20  feet  hU^ 
—Pines,  Hemlocks,  EHxiglas  Spruce,  etc. 

Rosedale  Nurseries  are  well  stocked  with  both  extra  and 
ordinary  sizes  of  Hardy  Tr«e«,  indudmg  Fruit  (dwnrf 
and  standard;.  Shrubs,  Vin«s,  Ros«s  and  Perennials. 


DOLTCLAS  SPRUCE 


EVERBLOOMING  ROSES 

(Our  Other  Spring  Specialty) 
Beautiful,  fragrant,  true  to  name.  All  field- 
grown— heavy  2,  3  and  4 -year  plants.  Ex- 
tremely low-budded  Irish  Roses  can  be  properly 
set  With  bud  or  graft  2  inches  below  the  surface 
(as  it  should  be),  and  still  keep  the  root  in  the 
rich,  mdlow  surface  soil. 

We  will  mail  3  helpful  Catalogs— one  in  March, 
one  in  June  and  one  in  August.  Get  your  name 
on  our  mailing  lisU     V/riU  today. 


Rosedale  Nurseries 

Box  A  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


S.  G  HARRIS, 

Prop. 


If  a  problem  grows  in  yoiir  garden  write  to  the  Readen^  Service  for  aetittanee 
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Win  This  War 


Co-operation  Will  Help  Win 
Destruction  Will  Help  Lose 


Destruction  :     S0,000  Bearing  Size  Fruit  Trees  Will  be  Destroyed  Unless  the 
People  Want  Them  for  the  Cost  of  Digging,  Packing  and  Clearing  the  Land 


In  our  valley  are  approximately  fifty  thousand  bearing 
age  fruit  trees  that  are  on  leased  land  and  that  are  getting 
too  large  to  work  and  the  land  must  be  cleared  this  spring 
for  food  crops. 

These  trees  are  3, 4,  and  5  years  old- 
some  of  the  early  varieties  have  had 
fruit  on  this  year.  We  are  going  to 
transplant  all  we  can  of  them,  but 
spring  is  our  busiest  season  and  we 
have  to  work  night  and  day  to  get  our 
orders  off  and  we  have  lost  a  good 
deal  of  our  help  for  the  Army  and 
labor  will  be  scarce.  We  figure  there 
will  be  50,000  of  these  trees  that  will 
not  be  taken  care  of — we  are  offering 
them  to  you  for  what  it  cost  to  dig 
and  pack  them  and  clear  the  land. 
These  trees  are  well  grown,  have  good 
fibrous  roots  and  well  shaped  heads. 

These  trees  must  be  dug  and 
the  land  cleared   off  this  spring 

and  unless   the  people   who  read   this  notice  take 
them  they  will  be  burned  up. 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  start  an  orchard  of  large  trees 


Important 

I  have  just  received  the  following  message  from  the 
Victor  Deitriche  Co.,  Angers,  France,  one  of  the  largest 
seedling  growers  in  that  country  and  for  whom  I  am  the 
American  representative. 

We  have  here  in  France  very  few  seedlings  of  Apple, 
Pear,  Cherry,  and  Plum  for  this  spring  and  not  much  of  any 
for  next  Spring.  yictor  Deitriche. 

Angers,  France. 

The  seedlings  from  which  all  fruit  trees  in  America  are 
grown  come  from  France  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Apple 
and  Pear.  This  message  means  that  we  will  receive  but  a 
very  few  seedlings  in  the  next  two  years  if  we  receive  any  at 
all.  [f  we  do  not  receive  the  seedlings  from  France  there  will 
be  very  few  trees  for  sale  2  >'ears  from  now  as  these  seedlings 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  this  country.  2  years  from 
now  you  will  be  lucky  to  get  1  year  trees  for  Si  .00  each. 

Take  This  Wamingr 

Get  what  you  want  now  while  you  have  the  chance.  No 
matter  whether  you  only  want  a  few  for  your  home  garden 
or  whether  you  want  to  plant  an  orchard. 


that  will  bring  you  in  quick  returns  and  at  a  time  when  the 

orchard  business  is  going  to  boom. 

The  finest  orchards  in  the  world  have  been  destroyed  in 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  France — hundreds 
of  thousands  of  fruit  trees — it  will  take 
many  years  before  these  orchards  can 
be  replaced.  America  must  supply 
the  fruit  for  these  people — every  paper 
you  pick  up  tells  about  the  destruction 
of  the  orchards  in  these  countries  and 
the  immense  revenue  it  has  been  to  the 
countries  both  for  home  consumption 
and  for  export.  IVe  must  supply  not 
only  these  countries  with  fruit  but  also 
the  countries  they  exported  to. 

The  consumption  of  fruit  in  the 
United  States  will  be  triple  what  it 
has  been  before  on  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  meat,  sugar  and  other  articles. 
The  food  administrators  are  advocat- 
ing now  the  planting  of  fruit  in  every 

available  spot  in  your  gardens  and  on  your  farms  and  they 

are  also  advocating  the  consumption  of  fruit   in  place  of 

meat  and  other  food  stuffs. 


Special  Prices  on  Bearing  Size 
Trees 

As  long  as  ihey  last — which  pays  merely  for 
the  packing,  digging  and  clearing  the  land.    Every 
tree  goes  out  with  a  guarantee. 
Bearing  Size  Apple  Trees.     19  cents  each. 

$1.85  per  10.     $17.90  per  100. 

Principal  varieties  we  have 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  Maiden  Blush, 
Wealthy.  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Improved  Ben  Davis,  Gano, 
Hubbardston,  King,  Mcintosh  Red»  Northern  Spy, 
Pcwaukee,  Stark,  Stay  man's  Winesap,  Tolman  Sweet, 
R.  I.  Greening,  Wagener,  Wolf  River,  Winter  Banana,  York 
Imperial,  Transcendent  Crab. 

ing  Size  Standard  Pear  Trees.  19 
cents  each.  $1.85  per  lo.  $17.90  per  loo. 
Principal  varieties  we  have 

Bartlett,  Clapp's  Favorite.  Anjou,  Duchess,  Flemish 
B«auty,  Rossney,  Seckel,  Kieffer. 

Bearing:  Size  Plum  Trees.     19  cents  each. 
$1.85  per  lo.     $17.90  per  loo. 

Bradshaw,  Coe's  Golden,  Diamond,  Fell  en  burg,  Grand 
Duke,  Geuil,  German  Prune,  Niagara,  Lombard,  Moore's 
Arctic.  Shropshire  Damson,  Shipper's  Pride,  York  State 
Prune,  Abundance,  Burbank. 

Bearihg  Size    Cherry    Trees.       19   cents 
each.     $1.85  per  lo.     $17.90  per  loo. 

Bing,  Black  Tartarian,  Governor  Wood,  Napoleon, 
Lambert,  Yellow  Spanish,  Baldwin,  Dvehouse,  Eariy 
Richmond.  Large  Montmorency.  English  Morello.  Olivet, 
Ostheime,  Wragg. 

Bearing  Size  Peach  Trees.     19  cents  each. 

$1.85  per  lo.     $17.90  per  too. 

Alexander,  Belle  of  Georgia.  Crawford's  Late,  Carman, 
Chair's  Choice,  Fitzgerald,  Iron  Mountain,  Niagara, 
Elberta,  Crawford's  Early,  Champion. 

io%  discount  will  be  allowed  from  the  above  prices  on 
all  cash  orders  received  direct  from  this  notice  on  or  before 
March  aoth. 

Every  tree  guaranteed  strictly  true  to  name,  free  from 
all  scale  and  disease  and  perfect  in  every  way.  With  good 
fibrous  roots  and  well  formed  heads.  These  trees  wHl  be 
sent  to  you  for  your  inspection  provided  i  the  amount  of 
the  order  is  sent  in  as  a  matter  of  good  faith.  If  they  arc 
not  what  we  represent  them  you  do  not  need  to  take  them. 


Co-operation 

Don't  take  just  what  you  want  for  your  orchard 
now,  or  what  you  feel  you  can  plant  but  take  loo, 
500  or  1000  of  these  trees,  plant  what  you  can  of 
your  orchard  this  spring,  put  the  others  in  rows 
five  feet  apart  and  let  them  stand  until  next  fall 
or  next  spring  or  whenever  you  get  ready.  We 
will  give  you  special  instructions  how  to  handle 
them  in  this  way. 

Have  a  Tree  Planting  Day  in  Your 
City  or  Town  this  Spring 

We  will  make  a  special  price  on  a  car  load  of 
these  trees  to  the  Mayor,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  Board  of  Trade  of  any  town  who  are  interested 
in  their  town  and  who  would  like  to  see  their 
people  get  the  opportunity  to  secure  these  bearing 
size  trees  for  just  what  it  costs  to  dig,  pack  and 
clear  the  ground.  1  f  you  are  interested  in  securing 
some  of  these  trees,  talk  with  your  neighbors 
about  it  and  get  them  interested.  Any  individual 
can  have  as  many  of  these  trees  as  he  may  want 
as  long  as  they  last.  Bring  a  car  into  your  section 
and  see  how  readily  they  will  sell  for  30  and  40 
cents.  Make  a  tree  planting  day  in  your  city  this 
Spring.  Fruit  is  going  to  be  high  for  years  to 
come,  and  if  your  people  have  fruit  they  will 
conserve  on  other  food  stuffs.  Let  us  give  you 
plans  to  start  the  movement.  Let  your  people 
have  these  trees  rather  than  have  them  destroyed. 

Not  om  cent  to  he  paid  until  trees  are  distributed  to  the  people 
and  everyom  satisfied. 

First  come  first  served — we  can  only  serosa  few — it  will  cost  you 
nothing  lo  get  information  but  you  bad  better  wire  or  write  us  rtoW. 

We  have  been  wholesale  fruit  tree  growers  for  25  years. 
Our  trees  are  now  in  bearing  in  some  of  the  largest  orchards 
in  the  United  States. 

Our  catalogue  "Good  Fruit  and  How  to  Grow  It"  contains 
description  of  all  varieties  of  fruit  tre«,  dwarf  fruits,  berries, 
currants,  etc.     It  will  be  mailed  FREE. 

Order  your  bearing  si^e  direct  from  this  notice  or  you  may  be 
ioolati, 

JOHN  REILLY  CO. 

99  Reilly  Road  Dansville,  New  York 


Special  Collections  of  Bearing 
Size  Trees 

For  what  it  cost  to  pack,  dig  and  clear  the  land. 
All  fine  ^,  4  and  5  year  old  trees  guaranteed 
strictly  true  to  name,  free  from  scale  and  all 
diseases,  with  good  roots  and  well  balanced  tops. 

Etmry  Tree  Fremh  Dug 

12  Bearing  Size  Apple  Trees  $2.00 

2  Baldwin  2  Wealthy  2  Delicious 

2  Duchess  2  Red  Astrachan  2  Northern  Spy 

12  Bearing  Size  Plum  Trees  $2.00 

2  Lombard  2  German  Prune  2  Burbank 

2  Bradshaw  2  Abundance  2  Shipper's  Pride 

12  Bearing  Size  Peach  Trees  $2.00 

2  Early  Crawford         2  Champion         2  Niagara 

2  Elberta  2  Carman  2  Belle  of  Georgia 

12  Bearing  Size  Pear  Trees  $2.00 

2  Bartlett  2  Clapp's  2  Kieffer 

2  Duchess  2  Seckel  2  B.  D.  Anjou 

12  Bearing  Size  Cherry  Trees  $2.00 

a  Black  Tartarian    2  Early  Richmond     2  .Montmorency 
2  Governor  Wood    2  Lambert  2  Dyehouse 

12  Assorted  Bearing  Size  Trees  $2.20 

I  Bartlett  1  Delicious  1  Governor  Wood 

I  Duchess  I  Northern  Spy  1  Montmorency 

I  Seckel  i  Lombard  1  Eariy  Crawford 

I  Baldwin  i  German  Prune  i  Elberta 

We  will  make  a  special  selection  of  any  of  the  above 
collections  picking  the  most  perfect  trees  in  our  5  year  olds 
for  $3.00  each  collection. 

Boxing,  packing  and  delivery  to  freight  or  express  office 
free. 

We  will  furnish  all  the  above  collections  making  a  total 
of  60  trees  for  $9.00. 

No  changes  will  be  made  in  the  above  collection. 

10%  discount  will  be  allowed  from  the  above  prices  on  all 
orders  received  direct  from  this  notice  with  cash  before 
March  2otb. 

We  have  but  a  limited  number  of  these  collections  and 
when  those  are  gone  we  can  make  up  no  more. 

If  you  want  to  get  in  on  this  special  offer  you  better 
make  out  your  order  now  before  you  set  this  book  down.  If 
you  don't  you  may  be  too  late. 
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Little  Trees  at  Little  Prices 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
from  %ittlt  Zxtt  Jf  arms! 

Birthplace  of  Little  Trees  That  Live 

Why  you  should  buy  trees  and  shrubs  this 

year  and  why  you  should  buy  them  early! 

Before  the  war  Europe  supplied  a  large  portion  of  the  nursery 
stock  used  in  America.  That  source  of  supply  is  now  cut  off. 
American  nurserymen  have  curtailed  production  during  the  past 
two  years.  Consequently  there  is  bound  to  be  a  scarcity  of 
planting  material  and  prices  will  be  correspondingly  high. 

Be  Forehanded — Save  Money 

Buy  little  trees  now,— plant  them  out  for  borders  and  edging 
for  your  vegetable  garden.  Employ  the  Little  Tree  Garden 
idea  and  set  the  trees  out  without  additional  labor;  they  will 
require  practically  no  care;  they  will  add  beauty  and  charm  to 
your  vegetable  plot;  and  they  will  be  increasing  in  size  and 
value  all  the  time. 

A  Little  Tree  Garden  on  Your  Property 

means 

it  is  always  planting  season  with  you 

How  many  times  while  walking  about  your  estate  have  you 
thought  *' A  little  blue  spruce  would  'brighten  up'  this  comer**  or 
**A  few  shade  trees  right  here  would  be  just  the  place  to  swing 
a  hammock  this  hot  day."  or  "I  wish  that  objectionable  view 
on  my  neighbor's  property  was  screened  from  sight,"  or  "A  mass 
planting  of  Japanese  Barberry  with  its  bright  red  berries  would 
be  cheerful  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,"  or  **A  privet  hedge  is 
just  what  I  need  on  the  front  of  my  property,"  etc.?  With  a 
Little  Tree  Garden  you  can  carry  out  these  small  plantings  with 
your  own  stock  when  the  spirit  moves. 
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Sample  Bargain  Gimbination  for  little  Tree  Garden 
52  PLANTS  FOR  $18.00 

This  combination  ia  comprised  of  eleven  very  deairablm 
species  for  American  planting — all  American-born  and 
American-grown.  Below  are  listed  the  varieties,  sizes  and 
quantities  of  each  that  make  up  the  combination. 

5  Silver  (Concolor)  Fir 1]  to  2    feet  tall 

2  Juniper;  Red  Cedar 2  to  3    feet  tall 

5  White  Spruce /  to  1^  feet  tall 

5  Blue  (Colorado)  Spruce /  to  ll  feet  tall 

5  Red  (Norway)  Pine /  to  Ik  feet  tall 

5  Douglas  Spruce  (Fir) /  to  l\  feet  tall 

5  Arborvitae  (White  Cedar) /  to  l\  feet  tall 

5  Sugar  (Rock)    Maple 4  to  6    feet  tall 

5  Red  Oak 2  to  3    feet  tall 

5  Japanese   Barberry /  to  Ik  feet  tall 

5  Regel'a  Privet 2  to  3    feet  teOl 

52  Plants  for  only  $18.00 

This  high  quality  stock  has  been  twice  transplanted  and 
root-pruned.  These  prices  include  packing  and  delivery  to 
the  transportation  company  at  Framingham,  Mass. 

2  of  these  combinations — 105  plants — for  $  34.00 
10  of  these  combination* — 525  plants — for     125.00 


Send  to-day  for  our  new  1918  illustrated  tree  catalogue  in  which 
are  listed  twenty  million  forest,  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

Write  for  information;  tell  us  under  what  conditions  you  wish 
to  plant.  We  will  help  you  select  the  trees  and  shrubs  best 
suited  to  your  conditions  and  your  objects.  Your  letter  making 
specific  inquiry  incurs  no  obligation  and  will  have  careful  and 
prompt  attention. 

ILittle  tKree  jFatmi  (near  boston) 

NURSERIES  OF 


^. 


American  Forestry  Company 

Division  A-1,  15  Beacon  SL,  Boston,  Mass. 


# 
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''Every  Vegetable  available  between  Thanks- 
gwing  and  Decoration  Day  is  worth  two  or 
more  gathered  for  consumption  during  the 
summer' 

Editorial  Quotation  from  Feb.  Garden  Magazine. 


Exactly!  That's  the  very  thing  we  have  been 
preaching  since  1856.  It's  this  old  New  England 
doctrine  that  caused  us,  years  ago,  to  pay  partic- 
ular attention  to  rootcrops  fit  for  storage.  It's  the 
very  reason  why  Gregory's  Special  Strains  of  Beets, 
Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Winter  Squashes  measure  up 
to  the  highest  expectations  of  most  critical  garden- 
ers. Below  we  give  a  list  of  dependable  stand-bys, 
and  most  heartily  advise  to 

Grow  More  Root  Crops  and 
Vegetables  for  Winter  Storage 

Salsify,  Sandwich  Island.  A  mam- 
moth strain  of  this  popul^  kind.  Pkt.  10c ; 
Vi<».20c.;  oz.  35c 

Turnip,  WhH«  Eg^,  A  great  cropper 
of  fine,  solid  roots  of  choicest  quality.  Pkt- 
10c}Vi<n.l5c;oz.25c 

Ruta  Baga,  American  Purple  Top. 

A  long  keeper,  remaining  in  good  condition 
dl  winter.    Pkt.  lOc ;  ^/g  ox.  20c ;  oz.  30c 


Beet,    Gregory's    Strain*    Ednruuida 

Blood  Turnip.  Superior  to  all  for  winter 
use.    Pkt.  10c;  oz.  25c 

Cabbage,  Greg|^ory*s  Warren.    A  nxMt 

Eopular  sort  for  winter  use,  solid  and  great 
ceper.    Pkt.  lOc;  V^  oz.  25cs<».  4S. 

Carrot,    Gregory's    Prise    Dangers. 

The  most  famous  of  all  New  England  car- 
rots. Keeps  well.  Pkt.  10c;  Vi  oa.  35c} 
oz.  60c 

Onion,  Southport 
Yellow     Globe.      The 

greatest  allround  yellow 
sort  for  winter  use.  Pkt. 
15c;  ^/i  oz.  30c;  oz. 
50c 

Paranip,  Abbott'a 
Improved  Hollow 
Crowned.  No  parsnip 
equals  our  prize  strain  of 
this  variety.  Pkt.  10c; 
oz.  25c 


Squash,  Gregory* a  Warren.  Its  fine, 
hard  shell  insures  elegant 
storing  qualities.  Pkt. 
10c;  14  o*.  K)c;  oz. 
30c 

Squash,  Symmes 
Blue  Hubbard.  More 
productive  than  any 
other  strain  of  the  ever 
opular  Hubbard 
juash.  Pkt.  lOc;  I4 
oz.  20c  I  oz.  30c 


Sqi 


Delivered  Postpaid — Order  Direct  from  this  Adv. 
Order  at  once,  since  seed  supply  of  all  these  specialties  is 
extremely  short  and  will  be  exhausted  long  before  end  of 
spring  rush.  Note  one  of  our  window  displays  below  show- 
ing many  of  our  specialties. 

Let  Our  Free  Catalogue  Help  You 

make  the  best  of  your  1918  gardening  opportunities.  Abounds 
with  helpful  hints  how  to  grow  vegetables  and  flowers  and 
offers  all  worth-while  kinds  at  reasonable  |>rices.  Mailed 
free.     Write  for  it  to-day, 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  1110  Ebn  Street,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  Readers*  Service  U  prepared  to  kdp  you  sehe  your  gardemng  problems 
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Mothers,  Fathers,  Teachers 

This  Special  Message  Concerns  AH  of  You! 

With  the  nation's  needs  for  increased  food  siippUes,  the  matter  of  directing  the  children's 
energy  in  the  garden  becomes  fraught  with  possibilities.  We  are  ail  agreed  that  garden  work  con- 
stitutes the  best  type  of  exercise  for  the  chil<lren.  Their  young  bodies,  bubbling  over  with  vitality, 
enjoy  every  motion  needed  to  do  the  many  little  tasks — the  sum  total  of  which  is  gardening.  To 
further  the  great  work  and  to  help  you  help  the  children,  we  have  published  a  modest  book  which 
is  gladly  mailed  free  for  the  benefit  of 

The  Countr5r's  Future  Line  of  Defense  in 

** School  and  Community  Gardens*' 

Tells  of  the  practical  l)enefits  to  be  deriveti  from  concerted  gardening  efforts.  Discusses  prac- 
tical vegetables  to  grow,  offers  plans,  gives  unique  planting  tables.  The  demand  for  this  book  best 
explains  its  merit.  The  first  edition  was  exhausted  ten  days  after  publication.  The  second  edition 
is  half  gone,  but  we  want  every  interested  G.  M,  Reader  to  have  one,  if  we  have  to  print  some  more. 

Specially  Priced  Packets  of 

Seeds  for  School  and  Community  Gardens 

By  careful  mlculntion  we  have  figured  the  amount  of 
seeds  required  to  .sow  a  row  of  certain  len*rth  as  fully  ex- 
plained in  alKjve  book.  This  will  prove  effective  seed  econ- 
omy and  enables  us  to  sell  the  packets  at  Ihe  reaM>nable  pricv 
of  $3.00  per  100. 

The  assortment  is  complete,  from  Benns,  to  Turnips.  The  most  dependable  sorts  are  avaibible  in  each  class.  School 
authorities  and  communities  should  wr  te  for  information.  Page  14  of  the  helpful  book  gives  complete  list  of  both,  \'«^- 
table  and  flower  seeds  available  in  this  shape. 

Have  Your  Name  Put  on  Our  Free  Mailing  List 

From  time  to  time  we  issue  helpful  literature  in  form  of  catalogues  for  different  seasons.  By  nil 
means,  a-sk  for  your  free  ropy  of  our  Large  Annual  Catalogue,  when  writing  for  "School  and  Comraunily 
Gardens."  About  June  1st,  we  issue  a  mid-season  catalogue  of  strawber^'  plants,  etc.  Then,  there  is  u 
Peony  List  and  a  Fall  Catalogue,  all  of  which  will  prove  of  interest  to  those  who  garden  all  season. 
Have  your  name  put  on  our  regular  mailing  Us t— and  do  it  TO- DA  K. 

Distributors  of  **Sturdy  Seeds*' 
114  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


are  of  the  same  superior  quaUt^'  as  those  contained  in  our 
regular  sized  packets,  but  they  are  put  up  with  a  view  to  two- 
fold economy.  The  avera>^  regulation  seed  packet  contains 
more  seeds  than  Ls  needed  for  the  short  rows  of  the  chil- 
dren's garden. 
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Fair's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

For  Early  Spring  Planting 

Year  after  year  the  hardy  garden  grows  more 

charming  and   valuable  as  the   plants  increase  in 

size  and  blooming  power.     Early  spring  is  a  desii^ 

able  time  for  selecting  and  planting  most 

perennials  and  shrubs. 

In  my  comprehensive  collection  at 
Wyomissing  may  be  found  plants  suitable 
for  every  phase  of  gardening.  A  few  of 
these  are  here  noted — to  list  them  all  would 
be  impossible: 
IRISES.  An  unusual  and  distinctive  collection,  including  many  oovel- 
ties  of  my  own  raising  (Awarded  the  Panama- Pad  fie  Gold  Medal). 

PEONIES.  The  most  complete  collection  of  herbaceous  and  tree  Peonies 
in  the  world. 

Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Chiysanthsmums,  TrolUus,*  Lon^ 
Spurrad  Aquilsyia,  Hardy  Ast«rs,  N«w  Astilbe   KOMa»  Dahliasi 

New  Japeneae  and  Asiatic  Shrubs.  New  cotoneasters,  enkianthus, 
berberis,  flowering  cherries,  corylopsis,  etc. 

Lilacs,  Phlladslphus,  and  Deutslas.  A  complete  collection  of 
Lemoine's  new  creation. 

Dwarf  Evercreenss  Rare  specimens  for  formal  gardens,  lawn  groups 
and  rock  garden  plantings. 

A  complete  list  of  my  collection  of  Hardy  Plants  and 
Shrubs  will  be  found  in 

Parr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

(Sixth  Edition)  112  pages  of  text,  30  full  page  illustrations 
(13  in  color).  Most  well-informed  gardeners  have  a  copy, 
but  if  you  have  not  received  it,  or  it  has  been  mislaid,  a 
duplicate  will  be  sent  promptly  on  request. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 
WYOMISSING    NURSERIES    CO. 

104  Garfield  Ave.  Wyomissing,  Penna. 

Plaaalac  the  Garden.  So  many  have  asked  me  to  help  them  plan  their  ^^ardens 
that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  form  a  special  department  in  charge  of  a  skilled  land- 
scape dcsifi^er  and  plantsman.  1  will  be  elad  to  assist  you  in  any  way  desired  by  off*- 
hand  suggestions  or  by  the  pre{)aration  of  detailed  plans  (or  which  a  charge  will  be 


Europe's  Choicest  Dahlias 

for  American  Dahlia  Lovers 


ENGLISH  EXHIBITION 
CACTUS   DAHLIAS— (NEW) 

Aj  R,  Perry,  a  large  bold  flower 
with  inrurvwl  tubular  petals. 
Color, eld  rose,  tipped  gold. 

Fearless*  one  of  the  largest 
duhlins.  if  not  the  largest.  Holds 
flowers  up  facing  on  stiff  stems. 
The  petals  are  very  Icng,  narrow 
and  incurved,  9  inches.  Color 
bright  orange  acarlet. 

Lady  Snathling,  a  dahlia  of 
beautiful  color.  Deep  salmon  pink 
with  polden  centre,  8  inches  with- 
out disbuddmg. 

PhenonnenaU  a  dahlia  phe- 
nomenon. More  like  a  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  than  a  dahlia. 
Klowers  very  larj^  (9  inches). 
Petals  long  and  ribbon-like  and 
incurved  to  form  a  tangled  mass. 
Color  salmon  with  yellow  at  base 
and  tips. 

Search  Li^ht,  the  yelk)w  Miss 
Strc<lwick. 

Topaze»  a  dahlia  of  distinct 
and  iM'culiar  color,  almost  weird. 
Base  of  petals  nearly  white  but 
soon  changing  lo  magenta,  purple 
and  rose  blended. 

Valiant,  a  giant  flower  of  bril- 
liant crimson  carried  on  giant 
stems. 

Washington,  the  flowers  are 
very  large  and  of  pronounced  in- 
curved form,  being  noth  broad  and 
deep.     Color  crimson. 

A1j»  the  best  of  the  new  Hybrid 
Cactus. 


NEW  DECORATIVES 

Cream  King,  Frau  G.  Scheiff, 
George  Walters,  Futurity,  Joffre, 
Mon.  Lehrmand,  King  of  Au- 
tumn, Leviathan  (Eng.),  Princess 
Mary  and  Warneford  (the  very 
best  white). 

Also  the  best  of  the  new 
Peony  flowered  singles  and 
Pompons. 

600  VARIETIES 
From  10c  up  to  $2.00  a  bulb 


12  of  one  kind  for  the  price  of  ten. 
20,  my  selection,  for  $1.00 

4  50c.  ones,  my  selection,  for  1.00 

8  25c.    "        "  **  ••  1.00 

12  15c  &  25c.  ones,  my  selection,  for  1.00 

50%  discount  on  $20.00  orclers.  i  off  on  $10.00  orders.  ^  ofT  on  $5.00 
orders.  Catalogue  beendelayed  but  now  ready.  Send  postal  first. 

Havf  had  a  fine  season  for  root  grottth  and  tubers  all  f^o&d  sizf.     Jlso  have  had  a 
fine  long   blooming  season ^  and  dumps  could  be  well  labeled  all  (rue  to  name. 

MRS    H    A    TATF  ^^"^'^  grower 

iVIIVO.    n.   iV.     liVIIL     AND  iMFORTER 
Old  Fort  North  Carolina 
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The  Utility  of  Beauty  in  Winning  the  War 


As  I  sit  at  my  office  desk  and  look  out  over  our 
.  nurseries,  wrapped  now  in  a  blanket  of  snow, 
I  have  a  feeling  of  impotent  helplessness. 
I  tjiink  of  the  active  manufacturers,  the  builders,  the 
captains  of  industry,  the  financiers,  all  alive,  keen  and 
alert,  to  whom  it  is  given  in  these  stirring  days  to  create 
material  things,  to  create  fast  and  well — ^munitions 
and  clothes  and  food.  And  I  envy  them.  For  what  can 
we  do  with  greenhouses  and  nurseries,  Nature's  simple 
products  of  beauty,  to  help  win  the  war? 

But  as  I  pass  along  the  sanded  walks,  through  the 
warm,  Nature -scented  atmosphere  of  our  greenhouses, 
I  do  not  envy  those  other  workers.  For  surely,  right 
here  in  our  own  hands,  is  a  work  and  a  duty  as  great  as 
any  of  theirs.  Everywhere  about  me  young  green  plants 
are  growing,  myriads  of  them,  miles  of  them:— seeds 
just  coming  up,  plantlets  putting  out  their  first  leaves, 
buds  forming,  blossoms  opening — everywhere  fragrance 
and  color  and  beauty — coming  for  Easter  and  for  Spring. 

Are  not  these  God-given  materials  to  work  with?  In  a 
world  strained  with  anxiety  and  tense  in  labor,  are  not 
these  little  plants  of  ours  rays  of  sunshine  and  hope? 

Faint-hearted  nurserymen  tell  us  that  people  are  not 
going  to  buy  trees  and  plants,  shrubs  and  flowers  while 
the  war  lasts. 

We  do  not  believe  it. 


Will  your  garden  nm  to  seed?  Will  weeds  crowd  out 
the  blossoms  along  your  walks?  Will  your  lawn  go 
uncut?  Your  roses  tangle?  Your  climbers  swing  in 
the  wind?     Your  hedge  grow  rough? 

Will  such  conditions  inspire  you  to  do  your  best? 

No,  indeed! 

Whatever  these  days  are  they  are  not  slacker  days — 
neither  at  work,  nor  at  home.  You  are  putting  all  your 
energy  into  business  to  make  your  work  count.  To 
your  home  you  look  for  relief  and  rest.  It  is  the  one 
place  where  you  must  renew  energy,  take  fresh  courage. 

And  right  here,  it  seems  to  Mr.  Bobbink  and  to  me, 
is  where  our  share  of  the  work  of  winning  this  war  comes 
in.  Never  before  have  the  trees  and  flowers  and  shrubs 
of  our  gardens  everywhere  in  the  country  had  so  practical 
a  work  to  perform^the  work  of  keeping  us  up  to  our 
jobs,  and  helping  us  by  their  fragrance  and  color  and 
beauty  to  keep  fresh,  hopeful,  confident. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  though  our  years  of  labor  in  ac- 
cumulating, planting,  developing  Nature's  best  and  most 
beautiful  products  here  in  America  for  American  homes 
and  gardens,  had  all  been  simply  to  fit  us  for  the  won- 
derful opportunity,  now,  at  this  supreme  time. 

Let  us  utilize  this  Beauty  for  you,  let  us  introduce 
it  into  your  life  and  home  and  so  together,  help  win 
the  war!  FREDERICK  L.  ATKINS 
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America  Declares 
War  on  Weeds      ^ 

— War  to  the  finish  and  no  quarter.  We^ds  rmist  go. 
You  cannot  afford  to  permit  these  enemies  to  take  food 
from  the  mouths  of  your  cliildren.  Weeds  must  make 
way  to  give  your  garden  stuff  the  room,  moisture  and 
plant  food  essential  to  full  development.  The  weapons 
which  you  need  for  this  contest  are  inexpensive.     With 

mflASE     \ 

Garden  Tools 

and  a,  little  enthusiasm,  victory  is  assured.     You  can  j 

march  riglit  down  the  rows,  pushing  an  Iron  Age  Wheel  I 

Hoe  ahead  and  leaving  up- rooted  enemy  hosts  behind.  j 

There  are  many  combinations  and  you  can  change  the  j 

tools  as  often  as  you  like.     You  can  plow,  rake,  slice  or  j 

cultivate   the   soil,   according   to   the   size,   number   and  ! 

nature  of  the  enemy.     Clean  out  the  weeds;    leave   no  j 

untaken  "trenches"   behind  you;  and  you  will  win  the  1 

war  with  wee^ls.     Order  your  T(x>Is  at  once,  = 

af"       Bateman  M'f'g  Co.     | 

"Modern  Box  350  G  j 

Gardening"  GRENLOCH,    N.  J.  | 

We've  been  Making  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for  82  Years  I 


your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing— and  tt-e  uUl,  too 
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Superb  English  Delphiniums 


t    I 


WE  are  tempted  to  say  that  the  Improved  English 
Delphiniums  are  the  most  beautiful  hardy  plants  in 
cultivation,  but  we  are  also  tempted  to  say  this  of  a 
score  of  other  things,  and,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  which  is  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  plants,  for  they 
have  such  an  immense  variety  of  beauty  that  the  wonder 
grows  that  people  continue  to  plaht,  by  the  million,  bed- 
ding plants  which  have  little  or  no  beauty,  are  an  annual 
expense,  and  cost  quite  as  much  as  hardy  plants  whose 
first  cost  is  their  only  cost,  and  which  increase  in  size, 
in  beauty,  and  often  in  quantity,  year  after  year.  These 
Delphiniums  may  not  be  the  most  beautiful  hardy  plants, 
but  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful*  and  nothing  can 
be  more  distinct  and  satisfactory.  They  are  stately  and 
picturesque,  some  varieties  growing  8  feet  high  in  rich 
soil;  they  have  immense  spikes  of  most  beautiful  flowers 
of  every  imaginable  shade  of  blue,  and  their  season  is 
a  long  one;  in  fact,  they  will  bloom  from  spring  till  fall  if 
properly  treated. 

Culture  of  Delphiniums. — The  culture  of  Del- 
phiniums is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  results  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  slight  amount  of  care  necessary. 
They  thrive  in  almost  any  position,  The  soil  may  be  a 
rich,  friable  loam,  which  suits  them  finely;  but  any  soil, 
even  hot  and  sandy,  if  well  watered  and  manured  will  give 
excellent  results.  Dig  deeply — trenching  is  better — add 
plenty  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  plant  about  2i  feet 
apart.  Placed  in  lines,  as  a  background  to  a  border,  or 
in  group^  of,  say,  three  plants  at  intervals,  the  effect  of  the 
Delphinium  is  exceedingly  fine.  They  look  well  in  beds, 
also,  arranged  at  the  same  distance  apart  each  way. 
They  are  grand  grown  in  masses  of  large  groups  of  sep- 
arate colors,  ana  may  be  associated  with  shrubs  with 
great  advantage,  succeeding  well  in  shrubberies  because 
of  their  robustness.  They  are  most  effective  planted  with 
white  flowers  especially  with  Miss  Lingard  Phlox  or 
Candidum  or  Annunciation  Lilies.  A  succession  of 
flowers  may  be  expected  from  spring  to  late  autumn,  es- 
pecially if  the  spikes  which  have  done  flowering  early  be 
cut  off;  fresh  growth  will  then  be  produced  which  will  give 
blossom.  Copious  watering  in  summer  will  be  attended 
by  increased  size  of  spike  and  flower;  in  fact,  in  seasons  of 
prolong^  drought,  water  is  absolutely  a  necessity  on 
many  soils  if  the  varieties  are  to  exhibit  themselves  in 
their  true  size  and  beauty  of  flower  and  spike.  Top-dress- 
ing is  greatly  recommended  on  certain  soils,  instead  of  the 
bare  surface  of  the  ground  being  left  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Some  of  the  neater  dwarf  alpine  and  other  hardy  plants 
may  be  utilized  to  plant  between  and  around  Delphin- 
iums. Coal  ashes  strewn  over  the  crowns  will  protect 
the  plants  from  slugs  through  winter  and  spring.  As  we 
have  intimated,  any  garden  soil  suits  the  Delphiniums; 
it  is,  however,  necessary  to  secure  sorts  such  as  are  offered 
below  in  order  to  obtain  an  effect  superior  to  that  afforded 
by  the  old  smaller-flowered  varieties.  No  amount  of 
liberal  treatment  will  cause  the  smaller-flowered  kinds  of 
a  few  years  back  to  develop  into  the  gorgeous  hybrids  of 
to-day. 

ELUOn  NURSERY  CO., 
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Speeinien  Plant  of  Intprooed  Engiiah  Deiphiniunit 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  IMPROVED  ENGLISH  DELPHINIUMS 

Delphiniums  have  been  a  great  specialty  with  us  for  twenty-five 
years  and  our  stock  is  by  far  the  finest  in  America. 
Fine   Mixed    English,   grown  from  seed  of  famous  ™R  ww-      1^0 

named  sorts $2.00    $14.00- 

Selected    Varieties,     selected     from     thousands  of 

seedlings  grown  from  choicest  named  sorts 3.00      20.00 

Extra-selected  Varieties.     Each,  50c 5.00 

OTHER  DELPHINIUMS 
Belladonna.     The  freest  and  most  continuous  blooming  of  all,  never 

being  out  of  flower  from  the  end  of  June  until  cut  down  by  hard  frost. 

The  clear  turquoise-blueof  its  flowers  is  not  equaled  for  delicacy  and 

beauty  by  any  other  flower.    20  cts.  each,  $2  per  doz.,  $12  per  100. 
Chinense.     A  very  pretty  variety,  with  fine,  feathery  foliage  and 

intense  gentian-blue  flowers  in  open  panicles.    15  cts.  each,  $1.50 

per  doz.,  $10  per  100. 
Chinense  Album.     A  pure  white  form  of  the  above.    15  cts.  each, 

$1.50  per  doz.,  $10  per  100. 
Formosum.    The  old  favorite  dark  blue  with  white  centre;  3  to  4  feet 

high.    Very  vigorous,  free-flowering,  and  one  of  the  best.    15  cts. 

each,  $1.50  per  doz.,  $10  per  100. 
Formosum  Coelestinum.        Charming  light  blue  variety  of  above; 

most  exquisite  shade  of  blue.  20  cts.  each,  $1.75  per  doz.,  $10  per  100. 

f^fw^  C*n  ^nlrktStl^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  "^^  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  It 
^^•*'  v^t«*t«*v|jc«c  ffiyes.  prices  and  descriptions  of  the  most  comprehensive 
list  of  Hardy  Plants.  Ptonies,  Phloxes,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Hardy  Vines  offered 
in  this  country. 


326  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  Raadert'  Service  will  gire  you  ruggettiont  for  the  care  and  purehaae  of  cats  and  doga  and  other  peti 
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AMONG  OUR  GARDEN  NEIGHBORS 


The  Enemy  at  Our  Door 

A  MOST  insidious  natural  enemy  ex- 
ists at  the  very  backdoor  of  every 
^  country  and  suburban  home.  It 
does  not  blast  its  way  into  our 
domain  with  noisy  guns  and  powerful  ex- 
plosivesy  but  lands  silently,  hugs  the  soil 
tightly,  roots  deeply.  Its  action  is  all  the 
more  to  be  feared,  because  it  robs  us  of  that 
which  next  to  life  and  food,  is  our  most  val- 
uable possession — soil  fertility.  That  enemy 
is  WEEDS! 

Weeds  are  plants  that  don't  belong.  In 
ages  gone  by  they  fulfilled  their  mission  of 
turning  sterile  soil  into  fertile  soil,  as  succes- 
sively dying  generations  added  humus — 
plant  food — to  the  barren  surface  of  the 
earth.  They  also  served  as  a  eround  cover, 
preventing  the  washing  away  of  good  top  soil 
or  the  carrying  away  of  the  soil  by  high  winds. 
But  we  of  to-day  have  better,  quicker  meth- 
ods of  accomplishing  these  ends.  Not- 
withstanding the  contention  of  some  idealists 
that  weeds  are  good  because  '*they  keep  us 
digging,**  weeds  must  go  and  here  is  why: 

The  cost  to  us,  as  a  nation,  of  maintaining 
weeds,  amounts  to  several  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  year — a  conservative 
estimate,  says  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  loss  takes  the  form  of  reduced 
crops,  and  increased  or  wasted  labor.  An  acre 
of  good  ground  yielded  60  bushels  of  com 
under  clean  cultivation.  The  yield  from  that 
same  acre,  under  weedy  influence,  was  reduced 
to  20  bushels  for  the  season.  But,  you  will 
say,  we  do  not  maintain  weeds!  Not  literally! 
But  we  suffer  them  to  exist;  we  do  not  take 
them  seriously;  we  do  not  fight  them  to  a  finish! 

Weeds  must  go!  They  are  injurious  to  the 
garden  and  to  the  crops,  whether  vegetables 
or  flowers.  They  rob  the  soil  of  moisture, 
perhaps  the  greatest  offense  in  the  vegetable 
garden,  since  the  largest  part  of  every  vege- 
table is  water. 

Weeds  crowd  the  plants,  particularly  the 
seedlings,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  shut  out 
'  light  and  space  in  soil  and  air.  The  resulting 
injury  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  com- 
parative size  of  the  two  alfalfa  seedlings  shown 
on  next  page.  Both  were  bom  the  same  day  in 
the  same  held.  But  one  lived  among  clean, 
the  other  among  weedy  surroundings.  The 
injury  done  by  crowdmg  weeds  to  seedling 
vegetables,    is    frequently    such    that    subse- 


qent  development  is  never  normal.  A  good 
start  is  half  the  battle  of  life. 

Weeds  rob  the  soil  of  plant  food.  With 
manure  and  all  kinds  of  fertilizer  at  a  pre- 
mium, the  nursing  or  suffering  of  weeds  in 
the  home  garden  becomes  a  crime.  Remem- 
ber that  every  ounce  of  useless  weed  growth 
reduces  your  crop  of  cultivated  plants  in  a 
corresponding  degree. 

Weeds  afford  a  haven  of  refuge  to  countless 


ARE   THE  FRENCH  •'ODD"? 

•*Aren't  the  French  odd  ?  *•  queried 
an  observer  the  other  day.  "In  spite 
of  all  their  siiffering  and  while  they 
are  yet  in  the  midst  of  their  agony 
they  still  hold  their  wonderful  Rose 
show  each  year  at  La  Bagatelle,  and 
the  French  women,  even  the  poorest, 
cherish  their  little  window  boxes  and 
flower  borders  more  than  ever." 

Odd?  Was  it  then  just  a  foolish 
and  expensive  habit — those  window 
boxes  in  the  cottages  ?  Was  the  Rose 
show  only  a  vanity  show?  Was  John 
Fiske  odd  when  he  wrote  "I  oJTten 
think,  when  working  over  my  plants, 
of  what  Linnaeus  once  said  of  the 
unfolding  of  a  blossom,  'I  saw  God 
in  His  Glory  passing  near  me,  and 
bowed  my  head  in  worship'";  was 
Wordsworth  odd  when  in  the  midst 
of  the  beauty  of  nature's  garden  he 
"felt  a  presence  that  disturbed  him 
with  a  joy  of  elevated  thoughts,  a 
sense  sublime  of  something  far  more 
deeply  interfused  "  ? 

Well,  perha];>s;  but  we  would  rather 
believe  that  they  are  odd  who  caimot 
understand  how  God  whispers  to  some 
of  us  from  the  hearts  of  Violets  and 
Roses;  who  have  not  walked  with 
Him  in  a  garden;  who  do  not  luiow 
the  sense  of  comradeship  with  Him 
that  comes  as  we  work  with  spade 
and  hoe  with  the  eternal  forces  of  life 
in  earth  and  air  and  sunlight.  There 
is  a  spiritual  solace  in  gardening  and 
thank  Heaven  the  French  have  it  so 
abundantly. 

We  Americans  are  learning  year 
by  year  more  of  the  genuine  value  of 
that  solace,  but  its  riches  have  only 
been  touched. 

E.  Fred  Eastman. 


numbers  of  insect  enemies  and  plant  diseases. 
You  are  bound  to  spray  the  cultivated  crops 
if  there  is  danger  of  losing  them,  but  wouldn't 
think  of  wastmg  good  spraying  materials  on 
a  patch  of  weeds!  Yet,  those  very  weeds  will 
carry  the  brood  or  fungi  that  will  make  things 
lively  for  your  cultivated  crops  next  season. 

ff^eeds  lower  the  quality  of  the  crop, 
causing  undersize,  indifferent  appearance, 
and  even  inferior  texture  and  flavor.  Certain 
weeds  may  give  up  substances  that  are  in- 
jurious to  the  roots  of  the  cultivated  crop. 
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Munitions  of  Defence 

T  IS  obvious  that,  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  full  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
garden,  weeds  must  be  fought  with  eveiv 
means  at  our  disposal.  And  please  don  t 
underestimate  the  seriousness  of  the  struggle 
ahead.  Nature  has  equipped  most  weeds 
with  a  wonderful  constitution;  some  have 
roots  that  defy  the  attacks  of  men  or  beasts 
for  years.  Others  bear  seeds  in  enormous 
quantities  through  which  to  perpetuate  their 
kind.  Consider  the  wind-spread  seeds  of 
Dandelion!  The  common  Wild  Carrot  bears 
20,000  seeds  per  plant  per  year.  Some  This- 
tles are  as  fruitful.  The  Wild  Mustard  bears 
up  to  five  generations  of  plants  and  seeds 
within  five  months. 

F  The  remedy  lies  in  studying  the  kind  of 
weed  to  be  fought.  Broadly  speaking,  we 
have  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  weeds. 
The  annual  weeds  bear  seeds  the  first  year 
and  then  die.  They  are  the  easiest  to  subdue 
since  all  that  is  needed  is  to  chop  off  the  plant 
before  it  goes  to  seed.  The  roots  will  then 
die  of  their  own  accord. 

Biennial  weeds  develop  a  strong  root  and 
plant  the  first  year  and  bear  seeds  the  second. 
Fulling  them  up  by  the  roots  the  first  year  is 
the  best  way  to  dispose  of  them.  If  you  can- 
not get  the  roots,  cut  off  the  flower  stalks 
before  seeds  form  the  following  year.  Wild 
Carrot  and  some  Thistles  are  typical  of  this 
class. 

Perennial  weeds  may  be  eradicated  by 
digging  after  the  roots  or  by  constantly  cut- 
ting off  the  tops,  which  action  will  gradually 
starve  the  roots.  But,  in  their  case,  as  well, 
the  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  seeds 
from  forming.  One  Dandelion  plant  gone  to 
seed  will  do  more  harm  than  a  aozen  roots  in 
a  well-kept,  closely  cut  lawn. 
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Fortunately  there  is  a  host  of  helps  with 
which  to  fight  the  weeds.  Besides  the  score 
of  cultivators  that  will  cut,  up-root  and  des- 
troy the  weeds,  there  are  special  rakes,  spuds, 
hoes,  trowels  and  weeders  galore.  Not  the 
least  important  implement  with  which  to 
fight  weeds  is  a  good  lawnmower,  for  it  is 
only  logical  that  a  well-watered  and  fertilized 
lawn  should  prove  an  ideal  breeding  place 
for  weeds.  Keep  the  lawns  cut;  also  keep 
walks  and  gutters  clean  for  wWich  purpose 
special  chemical  preparations  are  avail- 
aole  that  kill  weeds  very  effectively.  One 
unique  weed-killing  implement  consists  of 
two  sharp  knives  attached  to  a  metal  tube 
loaded  with  a  weed-killing  fluid  that  is 
ejected  as  'the  knives  cut  off  the  plant. 

Let's  have  more  weedless  gardens  this  year 
and  ever  after,  for  weeds  are  waste  and 
waste  is  a  crime;  especially  so  when  half  the 
world   is   looking  for   us   to   provide   food. 


About  Types  in  Root  Crops. — That  art- 
icle of  yours  in  January  Garden  Magazine 
on  the  different  types  of  vegetables  was  fine. 
But  what  is  the  difference  in  quality  of  long, 
half  long  and  round  root  crop  types  respec- 
tively?— C.  B,  Cranston,  Columbus ,  Ohio. 

— Quality  in  root  crops  among  vegetables 
differs  considerably,  according  to  soil  and 
season  in  which  they  are  grown.  This  affects 
all  shapes  alike.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
round  type  is  the  quickest  to  develop,  but 
also  the  first  to  overgrow  and  deteriorate  in 
quality.  The  half-long  types  resist  heat  and 
arouth  better  than  the  short,  round  types. 
The  long  types  reauire  the  longest  season 
during  which  to  aevelop,  but  they  also 
have  the  firmest  flesh  and  keep  best.  How- 
ever, the  "law  of  compensation"  decrees 
that  the  quality  (flavor)  m  a  root  vegetable 
is  best  while  the  product  is  young.  Never 
expect  to  find  the  succulent  flavor  of  young 
beets  in  the  long  roots  from  winter  storage — Ed. 

An  Improved  Form  of  Bird  Bath. — May 
I  suggest  what  I  think  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment and  correction  of  the  one  fault  m  the 
design  for  a  bird  bath  in  "Among Our  Garden 
Neighbors"  department  for  December.  The 
design,  as  shown,  is  eood  only  for  large 
birds.  The  water  would  be  practically  all 
one  depth  and  small  birds  would  be  unable 
to  stand  on  the  edge  and  bathe,  or  find  a 
place  where  they  could  stand  in  the  water. 
As  the  ideal  bird  bath  is  one  in  which  all 
birds  may  enjoy  themselves  I  suggest  that 
the  basin,  instead  of  having  a  practically 
flat  bottom  and  straight  sides,  have  a  bottom 
that  gradually  slopes  from  the  outer  edge  to 
the  centre.  Thus,  no  matter  how  deep  the 
water  in  the  middle  may  be,  there  will  always 
be  a  place  where  even  the  smallest  bird  may 
make  merry.  Possibly  a  very  shallow  wooden 
chopping  bowl  would  do  for  a  farm. — L.  C. 
Burke y  Madisony  Wise. 

Surely  Grow  These  Things. — I  wish  to 
remind  you  to  again  tell  your  readers  to 
plan  to  put  out  onion  seedlings.  In  this 
vicinity  tney  may  be  procured  at  the  green- 
houses in  flats.  Last  spring  I  put  out  150 
feet  and  had  three  bushels  (Prizetaker). 
They  are  so  much  easier  to  weed  and  of  course 
require  no  thinning.  Another  thing  not  men- 
tioned in  January  number  is  the  French  bean 
(green  podded).  They  require  an  8  ft.  sup- 
port but  produce  the  whole  season,  thus  requir- 
mg  no  second  planting  of  beans  but  are  the 
best  of  all  for  canning  or  drying.  I  used 
Carter's— J^.    Sears,    N.    Y. 


We  Always  Aim  to  Hit— In  your  February 
issue,  you  have,  in  my  opinion,  beaten  your 
own  record  and  in  it  you  prove  again  your  right 
to  leadership  in  this  field.  The  trade  advertise- 
ments are  always  of  great  benefit;  the  editor- 
ials, excellent  and  instructive;  "Facts  About 
the  Seed  Supply,"  "Simple  Talk  for  the 
Beginner"  are  excellent.  Quite  apart  from 
their  accuracy  they  are  wntten  in  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  style  which  covers  the  en- 
tire situation. — j4.  L.  Don^  New  York. 


INCHES 


Grown  with- 
out a  fight 


The  price  we  pay  for  letting  weeds  grow  (see  page  65) 

Making  Paper  Pots. — ^These  articles  are  very 
useful  for  starting  seeds  to  be  transplanted, 
rooting  cuttings,  strawberry  runners,  etc., 
and  they  are  easily  made  at  home.  The 
accompanying  sketch  is  self  explanatory. 
These  pots  can  be  made  with  a  sheet  cut 
according  to  the  drawing;  the  tenon  t  passing 
through  the  slit  b  and  the  notch  c  through  slit 
d  after  having  been  folded.  The  parts  marked 
e  fold  along  the  dotted  line  x  x  and  overlap- 
ping one  another,  constitute  the  bottom  of  the 


pot  reserving  the  central  hole  at  the  bottom. 
These  pots  for  shipment  are  very  light  and 
resist  humidity.  After  they  are  made  up  it  is 
well  to  soak  them  in  a  parafine  bath  which 
pastes  the  different  pieces  and  makes  the 
whole  impermeable.  It  is  suggested  that  it 
may  be  desirable  to  replace  the  parafine  with 
a  silicate  of  potassium.  The  exceedingly  light 
weight  of  the  paper  pots  and  the  consequent 
economy  in  the  cost  of  shipment  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time  by  many  dealers,  as 
paper  pots  are  a  regularly  manufactured 
article  and  may  be  purchased  if  preferred. 

Confusion  in  Catalogues. — ^You  will  per- 
haps remember  that  a  year  ago  I  wrote  you  a 
letter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  customer 
who  finds  seedsmen's  catalogues  more  confus- 


ing than  helpful,  and  you  sent  me  a  very  sym- 
pathetic ana  illuminating  reply.  [We  do — Ed.] 
1  notice  in  the  January  Garden  Magazine 
an  article  which  so  completely  supplies  the 
information  which  I  sought  that  it  niight 
almost  have  been  inspired  by  my  letter.  This 
article  is  entitled  "Your  Seed  Order  and  the 
Tangle  of  Varieties."  It  seems  strange  that 
no  seedsman  has  ever  tried  to  do  this  so 
clearly  and  simply  as  you  have  done  it.  I 
want  to  add  my  endorsement  to  the  com- 
ments of  Albert  E.  Fay  upon  sweet  com. 
I  agree  with  him  that  Golden  Bantam  is  far 
and  away  the  best  sweet  com  I  have  ever 
eaten,  much  better  than  any  of  the  white 
varieties.  Even  though  the  ears  are  small, 
the  quality  is  so  good  that  we  now  plant 
nothing  else  in  our  garden.  Under  the  in- 
spiration of  Mr.  Hoover's  propaganda  we  put 
up  a  great  deal  of  this  corn,  and  we  are  now 
eating  it  with  great  satisfaction.  We  cannot 
buy  any  variety  of  canned  com  which  even 
remotely  approaches  it  in  flavor. — Ernest 
Elmo  Calkins, 


Discussing  The  Garden  Magazine. — One 
evening  I  was  looking  through  the  January^ 
191 7,  number  and  also  the  December  issue. 
Tne  former  is  full  of  definite  help  and  sugges- 
,  tions  which  cannot  help  but  be  of  service  if  the 
reader  will  apply  them.  The  latter  gives  a 
forecast  of  what  we  may  expect  during  the 
year  1918,  so  you  see  I  must  have  The  Garden 
Magazine.  I  think  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pages  is  **The  Month's  Reminder" — it  truly 
IS  a  reminder  of  things  to  be  done.  I  have  a 
lot  43  X  153  which  I  expect  to  plant  this  spring, 
and  my  seeds  are  ordered  so  as  to  be  ready 
when  the  proper  time  comes.  The  pages 
"Among  CKir  Garden  Neighbors"  are  very 
interestmg.  There  are  a  great  many  subjects 
brought  up  which  I  am  not  familiar  with  nor 
do  I  care  for  them,  but  I  am  expressing  my 
individual  opinion.  My  preferences  are  not 
the  other  person's,  so  publish  all  you  can  and 
everybody  will  find  something  of  interest. 
Here  are  three  cheers  for  the  great  American 
public  which  is  going  to  do  wonders  the 
coming  season  in  the  way  of  growing  food 
stuffs  and  not  a  little  credit  will  be  given  your 
magazine. — Ira  DeMoss,  Indiana, 

Quality  in  Sweet  Com. — I  am  a  country 
physician  seventy-eight  ye^rs  old,  and  have 
always  been  an  amateur  gardener.  I  always 
raise  twice  as  much  truck  as  my  own  family 
can  use  and  usually  give  the  surplus  to  my  less 
fortunate  friends  or  neighbors.  I  am  espec- 
ially interested  in  Mr.  Fay's  remarks  about 
sweet  com,  and  agree  with  him  in  his  restric- 
tions as  to  the  so-called  white  sweet  corns. 
His  only  objection  to  Golden  Bantam  seems 
to  that  It  is  not  sufficiently  productive.  Now 
allow  me  to  say  if  it  is  treated  in  accordance 
with  its  nature  there  is  little  reason  for  this 
restriction.  It  should  never  be  planted  in 
hills,  but  always  have  one  stalk  m  a  place 
not  closer  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  between 
stalks,  and  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
always  in  very  rich  ground.  If  so  treated 
there  will  almost  invariably  be  two  ears  on 
each  stalk,  and  ears  of  sufficient  size,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  suit  hiost  persons.  It  is  so  incom- 
parably superior  to  all  white  varieties,  as  well 
as  to  other  yellow  varieties  I  have  tried,  that 
I  am  sure  quality  amply  compensates  for 
differences  in  quantity.  It  well  illustrates 
the  old  saw  that  "precious  goods  are  done  up 
in  small  packages.' 

The  one  trouble  I  have  in  raising  sweet 
com    is    the    blackbird.     Our    little    city    is 
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almost  a  forest  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  shade  trees,  and  this  niakes  a  fine 
nesting  place  for  this  bird.  He  is  so  fond  of 
sweet  com  that  he  does  not  mind  the  proxi- 
mity of  house  or  bam,  and  is  always  on  hand 
at  early  daylight  ready  to  pull  up  every  stalk 
that  is  showmg  above  ground.  Who  can 
tell  me  how  to  protect  my  com  from  this 
rogue.  He  does  not  stop  with  this.  If  he 
perchance  leaves  any  to  mature,  just  as  soon 
as  it.  is  in  full  roasting  ear  condition,  with 
his  powerful  beak  he  will  strip  up  the  shuck 
and  ruin  it.  Does  any  one  know  if  saturating 
or  covering  the  grains  with  tar  when  planting, 
will  prevent  this  bird  from  pulling;  and  eating 
the  grain  .^  I  hope  some  one  will  help  me  in 
this  matter. — Dr.  A.  W.  Foreman^  Illinois, 

Plants  Wanted. — ^Where  can  I  procure 
growing  specimens  of  the  following  for 
collections  m  my  garden?  Anemone  ranun- 
culoides  (Yellow  Anemone)  Gaylussacia  fron- 
dosa,  and  Sorbus  suecica  (Sorbusscandica). — 
W.  H,  Meyer,  Cumberlandy  Wash. 

Why  Bum  Insect  Nests? — On  page  189 
of  the  January  number,  there  is  an  illustration 
with  printed  legend:  "bum  out  insect  nests 
in  trees,  using  a  flaming  torch  on  the  end  of  a 
convenient  rod."  I  take  exception  to  this 
method  for  the  reason  that  we  often  refer 
our  students  to  The  Garden  Magazine  and 
if  in  class  they  are  taught  **  never  bum  insect 
nests  in  the  trees,  because  of  the  injury  caused 
to  the  tree,"  and  then  they  go  to  the  library 

and  read,  "bum  them  out,  etc.,"  why ! 

The  object  in  removing  worms*  nests  from 
fruit  and  other  trees  is  to  get  rid  of  the  insects 
which  are  destroying  the  foliage;  buming  the 
nests  may  accomplish  this  but  m  nearly  every 
case  the  tree  is  injured.  A  safer  and  more 
certain  method  is  to  wipe  out  the  nest  by 
hand,  or  by  the  aid  of  a  cloth  or  brush.  If 
it  is  not  objectionable  to  the  grower,  the  bare 
hand  may  be  used,  or  an  old  glove  may  be 
worn;  after  the  worms  are  in  the  nest,  grasp  the 
thicker  part  of  the  nest  and  pull  it  carefully 
and  all  parts  of  the  nest,  with  the  worms,  will 
come;  this  may  be  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
stepped  upon.  There  is  a  special  wire  brush 
on  tne  market  for  this  work,  it  is  attached  to 
a  light  pole  and  by  twisting  the  pole  a  few 
times  the  whole  nest  is  wound  on  the  brush 
and  is  removed  from  the  tree.  Cloths  on  a 
pole  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner. — 
S.  P.  HollisteTy  Siorrsy  Conn. 

A  Decidedly '  Useful  Tool. — My  favorite 
and  most  useful  tool  is  an  ordinary  hoe  with  a 
rake  handle  in  place  of  the  ordinary  hoe  han- 
dle.    I    find    the   increased    length   of  great 


This  method  of  vertical  strawberry  culture  has  iu  attract- 
ions in  some  conditions 

advantage  in  reaching  under  scratchy  bushes 
or  vines,  and  especially  for  hoeing  potatoes. 
In  order  to  avoid  packing  the  earth  by  tramp- 
ing between  the  rows  I  always  go  up  and  down 
rows  I,  3,  5,  etc.,  not  stepping  foot  in  the  al- 
ternate row  for  the  whole  season,  but  with 
my  long-handled  hoe  I  can  thoroughly  culti- 
vate in  that  untrodden  row.  Another  thing 
I  do  is  to  always  go  the  same  direction  in  a 
given  row.  This  bends  the  branches  always 
the  same  way  and  lessens  bruising  and  break- 
age.— J.  B,  Fuller^  No.  Weymouthy  Mass. 

Tub  Gardening. — ^Any  form  of  intensive 
culture  is  worth  considering  at  the  present 
time.  The  growing  of  certam  plants  m  tubs 
is  an  interesting  plan  which  should  be  revived. 
Wooden  barrels  are  secured,  and  all  around 
the  sides  holes  are  cut.  The  openings  might 
be  round  or  square,  and  should  measure 
about  five  inches  acrpss,  should  separate 
from  one  another  by  eight  inches.  Bend 
round  a  piece  of  wire  netting  in  the  form  of  a 
tube,  ana  place  this  in  the  centre  of  the  barrel. 
This  allows  a  free  admission  of  air  when  the 
tub  is  filled  with  soil  and  prevents  the  earth 
from  getting  sour.  Place  a  layer  of  broken 
crocks,  several  inches  deep,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tub  to  assist  drainage.  As  well,  have  the 
tub  stand  upon  a  few  bricks  so  that  its  bottom 
is  not  in  close  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
soil  should  be  a  rich  mixture  of  leaf  mould 


and  loam  with  the  addition  of  some  gritty 
material.  Select  an  open  situation  for  the 
tubs  so  that  the  sun  reaches  all  sides  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  These  tubs  mal^e 
pretty  flower  gardens  for  any  trailing  plants 
such  as  Nasturtiums,  Moming  Clones,  and 
showy  little  annuals  like  the  Virginian  Stocks. 
But  they  assume  a  practical  importance  as 
aids  to  the  fruit  garden.  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  raising  Alpine  Strawberry 
crops.  Strong  plants  put  into  the  tubs  in 
April  bear  two  lots  of  fruit  in  the  summer  and 
fall.  Indeed  the  fruit  is  produced  until  the 
coming  of  the  frost.  During  hot  dry  weather 
copious  supplies  of  water  are  allowed  to  the 
tubs  as,  if  these  have  been  properly  formed, 
there  will  be  a  very  free  drainage,  and  the 
soil  soon  becomes  dry. '  A  vegetable  crop 
that  may  be  grown  in  the  tub  garden  is  the 
dwarf  French  Dean  and  only  one  tub  planted 
in  this  way  will  yield  a  large  supply  of  material. 
It  vnW  help  the  plants  if  they  are  stimulated 
now  and  again  with  liquid  manure. — S.  Leon^ 
ard  Bastin, 

Wintering  Canterbury  Bells. — Flower  Lover 
(December  issue),  asks  how  to  winter  Can- 
terbury Bells.  Try  my  method :  Start  them 
early  enough  to  have  good  large  plants 
by  winter,  and  transplant  them  when  small 
into  the  permanent  bed,  having  the  bed 
raised  two  or  three  inches  and  rounded,  so 
that  water  will  not  stand  on  it.  Then  protect 
by  covering  the  bed  with  leaves,  but  do  not 
cover  the  plants.  Place  the  leaves  around  and 
among  the  plants  and  lay  on  sticks,  comstalks, 
etc.,  to  keep  them  from  blowing  off.  I  have 
no  trouble  in  wintering  them  in  this  way, 
but  when  I  tried  covering  the  plants  themselves, 
well — in  the  spring  they  were  not  there!  I 
have  often  thought  if  people  knew  how  easy 
Canterbury  Bells  could  be  kept  over,  they 
would  be  grown  much  more,  as  few  flowers 
make  a  finer  show  in  the  garden. — F.  W. 
Rice,  Springfieldy  Mass. 

A  Kew  Cantaloupe. — Some  years  ago  I 
began  to  experiment  with  the  vegetables  in 
our  garden  and  to  seek  to  produce  new  varie- 
ties of  which  I  soon  succeeded  in  securing 
several  numbers.  One  of  these  to  which  1 
have  given  especial  care  originated  with  us 
in  1909.  It  is  a  cantaloupe,  or  muskmelon, 
and  differs  from  anything  yet  introduced. 
This  is  a  long  melon  and  is  quite  similar  in 
form  to  the  muskmelon  sold  by  different  seeds- 
men as  the  Banana  melon.  It  is  unlike  the 
Banana  melon,  however,  in  that  it  has  well- 
netted  skin  and  thick  green  flesh.  The  quality 
is  excellent.  I  believe  that  I  have  a  new  can- 
taloupe that  is  equal  to  any  on  the  market. 


Talk  about  "Patriotic  gardens"  Here  are  our  soldieni  at  work  in  tbdr  campti.    The  beginnings  of  a  fk>wer  garden  are  seen  on  the  right 
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and  superior  to  many.  It  measures  sixteen 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  length  and  from  four 
to  six  inches  is  its  largest  diameter.  I  call  it 
"Conservation." — Mrs.  E.  Sefton.Mo, 

Tellow  Tomatoes  Have  a  Friend. — I  find 
The  Garden  Magazine  very  interesting 
and  helpful  and  hate  to  be  without  it.  There 
are  some  opinions  expressed,  of  course,  with 
which  I  cannot  aeree,  but  generally  speaking, 
the  advice  offered  will  help  any  one  who  is 
doine  anything  at  gardening.  In  the  January 
number  in  the  article  on  vaneties  of  vegetables 
the  writer  in  speaking  of  Tomatoes  ends  up 
by  saying  that  Golden  Queen  is  almost 
tasteless.  I  have  never  grown  any  of  this 
variety  until  last  year,  probably  because  of  a 
prejudfice  in  favor  of  red  or  pink,  but  I  must 
say  that  I  found  Golden  Queen  cxjual  to  if  not 
better  than  any  of  the  other  varieties. — 
y.  B,  Cannouy  Ottawa, 

Hunnemanma  from  Seed. — ^The  note  of 
appraisal  on  the  poppy  wort  in  the  December 
issue  has  brought  forth  a  communication  from 
the  gentleman  whose  exhibit  it  was  that 
induced  Mr.  Presby  to  try  his  hand.  Mr. 
Schling  in  a  covenng  letter  to  the  Editor 
desires  that  his  communication  be  published 
"Just  as  it  is  with  the  bottom  line  on."  It 
is  so  ordered!  Neighbors  all,  Mr.  Max 
Schling  speaks: 

Hunnemannia  to  grow  sucoeMfuUy,  it  doesn't  mean  only  to 
buy  teed  from  one  nouse  or  the  other  house.  One  can  buy 
the  seed  ansrwhere  he  wants  as  Ions  as  the  seed  is  ^ood. 

When  Mr.  Frank  H.  Presby  in  Montdair  writes  in  December 
number  ofTnK  Gardbm  Magazine  that  he  seen  at  my  exhibit 
Hunnemannia,  and  that  instigated  his  desire  to  grow  some,  is 
something  which  I  believe  happens  almost  every  week  to  some 
one  else  with  aome  other  kind  of  flowers  seen  at  our  place. 


Prune  Your 
Roses!  Here's 
the  bush  as  it 
comes  through 
from  last  year. 
See  other  figure 


If  Mr.  Presby  would  have  taken  the  time  to  call  me  up,  I 
would  have  saved  him  fully  three  years  of  experiment,  and  he 
could  have  good  flowers  the  first  season.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  the  first  seed  was  good  and  the  sowing  was  not  correct, 
and  I  again  don't  want  to  say  the  second  lot  was  not  good  and 
the  soil  was  bad,  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  no  matter  what 
seed  is  sown,  it  shall  be  sown  at  the  riehc  time  to  insure  success, 
and  the  second  reason  for  a  good  proauction  is  to  sow  the  seed 
in  the  right  way. 

Most  growers  sow  Hunnemannia  or  any  variety  of  Esholtzia 
directly  in  the  ground  where  the  plantmg  shall  remain  and 
bring  flowers.  I  am  one  of  the  few  who  doesn't  sow  the  Esholt- 
zia in  the  place  where  it  shall  develop  to  bloom.  I  am  one  of 
the  very  few  who  doesn't  press  the  ground  down  in  the  seed 
boxes.  I  never  was  unsuccessful  with  any  kind  of  seed;  but 
before  I  sow  seed  I  make  sure  to  buy  my  seeds  from  a  house  to 
whom  I  have  confidence  that  I  will  get  fresh  seedtf,  and  no  mix* 
ture  or  no  carryover  seeds.  If  Mr.  Presby  would  have  gotten 
Schling's  seeds  with  Schling's  instructions,  he  would  have  had 
a  ^ood  result  the  first  year.  I  will  sow  my  Hunnemanma  in 
this  way: 

I  fill  a  box  with  one-fifth  sand,  one-fifth  loam,  and  three  parts 
of  leaf  mould,  finely  lifted,  the  box  full  up  to  the  rim.  Level  soil 
lightly  with  a  strip  of  wood,  and  instead  of  press  it  down,  I  lift 
the  box  a  few  inches  ^m  the  planting  table  and  let  it  drop  down 
evenly.  I  take  the  strip  of  wood  which  has  a  straightened 
edge  and  press  the  edge  down  very  lightly,  making  lines  into 
the  soil  aoout  two  inches  apart.  Sow  my  seeds  in  the  rows 
evenly.  Lift  the  box  again  up  about  two  inches  from  the  plant- 
ing table,  drop  it  down  evenly,  spray  the  soil  thoroughly  with  a 
very  fine  sprayer  which  doesn't  oisturb  the  soil  much,  and  cover 
it  with  glass.  Within  lo  or  12  days  the  little  plants  begin 
to  come  up.  When  the  plants  have  developed  the  second 
leaves,  I  replant  them  in  little  pots,  but  instead  of  using  broken 
pots  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  I  use  small  pieces  of  ordinary 
newspaper  that  hinders  the  roots  to  grow  out  of  the  pots,  and 
bv  careful  watering  it  still  doesn't  block  the  drainage.  Before 
planting  the  youns  plants  out -in  the  ground  where  they  shall 
go,"  I  ^ater  them  thoroughly  then  they  lift  easy  out  of  the  pots, 
and  can  be  planted  without  the  root  being  disturbed.  By 
planting  I  possibly  waste  fi»ur  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  plants  on 
account  of  the  balls,  but  I  always  had  wonderful  Lsholtzia 
in  and  out  doors. 

In  future  Mr.  Presby,  in  this  open  letter  with  the  necessary 
information  how  to  ^row  Esholtzia  successfully  without  having 
to  soak  them  over  night  in  hot  water,  I  would  like  to  mention 
this,  anything  I  have  and  anything  I  grow,  I  never  make  a 
secret  out  of  my  methods.  I  never  have  made  yet  a  secret  of 
anything  in  which  I  was  successful,  and  you,  just  th  :  same  as 
everyone  else,  can  come  to  me  at  any  time  and  I  will  give  you 
the  necessary  information.  If  it  is  growing  of  Eshdtzia  or 
Gerbera,  or  shall  it  be  forcing  of  Ixia,  or  anything  else,  you 
always  can  come  and  ask  Max  Schling,  regardless,  and  no  matter 
what  it  is,  and  if  it  is  something  which  I  don't  know^  I  will  truth- 
fully tell  that  I  cannot  tell  you  because  my  experience  doesn't 
reach  that  far,  but  I  will  tell  you  where  vou  can  get  the  right 
information  in  the  right  way.  And  just  the  same  as  my  knowl- 
edge is  at  the  disposal  of  anybody  else,  it  will  be  always  at  your 
disposal.  Not  for  mercenary  reasons,  but  out  of  love  tor  flowers 
and  for  horticulture. 

Is'  the  South  Disinterested? — Permit  me 
please,  to  come  in  with  a  few  comments  on 
December  in  the  South"  by  J.  M.  Patterson 
of  Virginia — ^were  this  comeback  given  place 
"Among  our  Garden  Neighbors  probably 
the  first  question  asked  would  be  "who  struck 
Billy  Patterson."  It  is  not  my  intention, 
however,  to  throw  "bricks"  at  anybody,  and 
as  for  throwing  snowballs  will  say  in  passing, 
that  "there  ain't  no  such  thing  in  south 
Georgia."  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  state 
there  is  never  any  snow  in  the  South.  While 
I  can  but  concede,  and  too,  with  pride  that 
Virginia  is  a  part  of  the  South,  it  forms  such 
a  small  part,  the  very  topmost  point,  that 
from  my  viewpoint  it  is  unwise,  unjust,  and  to 
a  great  extent  to  the  undoing  of  the  South, 
to  base  Southern  gardening  operations  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  Virgmia.  Neither 
would  I  have  the. Editor  think  that  I  am 
picking  flaws  with  the  management  of  The 
Garden  Magazine,  for  I  do  Delieve  that  its 

licy  is  equality  to  all,  partiality  to  none, 
he  South  should  have  a  better  showing  in 
the  magazine — though  I  firmly  believe  it  is 
disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  Southern  growers, 
that  we  do  not  have  this.  In  justice  to  Mr. 
Patterson,  I  wish  to  state  that  he  is  doing  a 
good  work  for  his  part  of  the  South  (where 
the  first  average  killing  frost  occurs  about 
November  ist  or  15th  in  autumn)  but  not  for 
the  whole  South.  In  our  section,  the  first 
average  killing  frost  is  about  December  ist 
or  15th.  The  winter  of  1916  was  a  rare  in- 
stance of  what  King  Cold  can  do  to  the  South. 
At  this  date,  December  7th,  our  gardens,  our 
lawns  and  flower  gardens,  are  green  and  gay 
with  growing  things  and  good  things  to  eat. 
We  seldom  have  a  freeze  deep  enough  to 
seriously    injure    Roses,    shrubs,    or    winter 
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blooming  plants.  Violets,  Christmas  Sweet 
Peas,  Pansies,  English  Daisies,  Salvia,  Ver- 
bena, etc.,  withstanding  light  frosts  making 
the  outdoor  border  gay  with  colorful  beauty 
of  bloom.  Now  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  ask  "who  struck  Billy  Patterson,"  they 
will  just  consider  the  source — when  they  find 
out  it  was  just  a  mere  woman,  an  amateur  at 
that,  but  one  who  wants,  and  is  working  for 
more  enlightenment,  enthusiasm  and  more 
interested  individual  workers  in  Southern 
gardening. 

If  I  may  I  would  like  to  tell  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  Magazine  what  our  little 
-  floral  club  has  accomplished  in  the  three  years 
of  its  life.  [Surely.  Come  along! — Editor.] 
Last  but  not  least  let  me  say  that  The  Gar- 
den Magazine  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
us  in  our  struggling  work. — Mrs.  A.  H. 
Havenkothy  Faldosia,  Ga. 


The  Sporting  Chance 
in  the  garden  is  worth 
the  stake  of  a  little  seed. 
Peas  in  the  late  fall  may 
not  fruit  heavily  but 
the  surprise  crop  picked 
last  fall  at  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  November  17th, 
was  well  worth  the 
effort.  The  late  Au- 
gust planting  was  be- 
ginning to  prxluce 
when  really  cold 
weather  came,  but  a 
rough  covering  of 
canvas  preserved  the 
vines  from  destruction  and  one 
large  picking  of  fully  developed 
pods  was  obtained  November 
17th.  Was  our  gardener  friend 
elated?     He  was!—S.  A.  E. 


Pruned  For  Business.  This  is  a 
Bood  illustration  of  pruning  for  fine 
flowers 
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THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  MARCH,  1918 

Tfu  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  things  which  should  be  thought  about  or  done  during  the  next  few  weeks,  for  full 
detaUs  as  to  how  to  do  the  different  things  suggested^  see  the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  (An  index  of  contents  is  prepared 
for  each  completed  volume,  and  is  sent  gratis  on  request,  Th€  Readers'  Service  Department  will  also  cite  references  on  any  special  topic  if 
asked — that  s  its  job.)  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this,  check  off  with  a  pencil — in  the  square  provided  for  that  purpose  before  each  paragraph,  the 
items  that  apply  to  your  own  case,  and  use  the  page  as  a  reference  list. 


DONT  be  too  impetuous!    An  over- 
early  start  gains  nothing.   Unless  you 
are  an  exception  to  the  rule,  you  can 
use  the  bad  days  in  March  just  as 
profitably  in  completing  your  preparations  as 
you  could  in  begmning  actual  operations  out 
of  doors. 

In' the  V«ctttabU  Garden 

/^ET  manure  on  the  ground  as  quickly  as 
^^  possible;  spread  it  evenly,  break  up  all 
lumps;  don't  wait  until  ready  to  plow  or  spade. 

D  Be  wise  in  time  and  order  your  supply 
of  chemical  fertilizers  now. 

D  Don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  work 
the  ground.  If  it  is  plowed  or  spaded  while  still 
wet,  it  may  be  injured  for  several  seasons  to 
come.  As  soon  as  ground  is  dry  enough 
to  work,  plant  first  early  things,  regardless  of 
temperature;  these  include  D  onion  sets, 
O  round  peas,  D  asparagus  and  D  horse- 
radish roots,  D  beets,  D  turnips,  D  onions, 
O  spinach,  O  lettuce  and  radish. 

Make  the  first  plantings  of  seeds  very 
shallow:  also,  sow  seed  very  thick  as  germ- 
ination will  not  be  as  good  as  later. 

To  eet  the  earliest  and  surest  results,  use 
plant  forcers  both  for  individual  plants  set  out, 
such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  cauliflower;  and  for 
vegetables  planted  in  rows,  such  as  beets, 
lettuce,  and  radishes.  After  these  early  crops 
are  well  started,  the  forcers  can  be  used  the 
second  and  the  third  time  for  later  vegetables. 

D  Get  ready  for  use  next  month,  bean 
poles,  brush  for  pea  supports,  tomato  poles, 
etc.  D  Also  put  in  stakes  and  labels  where 
vegetables  are  to  be  planted  later. 

CD  Remove  parsnips  and  ovster  plants 
from  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible;  store  the 
surplus  in  a  cold  cellar  or  cover  with  soil 
ana  thick  mulching  on  top  of  frozen  ground, 
in  a  shaded  place. 

In  The  Flower  Garden 

"DEMOVE  mulch  from  hardy  perennials, 
''^  bulbs,  and  flower  beds  gradually,  a  third 
or  so  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  keep  the  plants  in 
cold  storage  too  long  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to 
make  them  make  a  tender  growth  under  the 
mulch  on  the  other. 

D  Clean  up  and  bum  all  remains  of  last 
year's  plants!  Most  diseases  and  insect  pests 
are  carried  over  in  the  refuse  of  old  stalks, 
fallen  leaves,  etc.  D  Cut  the  old  stalks  off 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground — or  if 
they  are  loose,  remove  altogether. 

D  Begin  work  on  edges  of  walks,  and  bor- 
ders, as  soon  as  possible.  D  Save  time 
this  year  by  getting  a  regular  edging  machine 
for  this  purpose.  D  In  trimming  the  edge, 
do  not  cut  back  too  far  to  get  even  lines.  A 
deep  cut  invites  injury  from  waeons,  wheel- 
barrows, trade  carts,  and  the  sod  dries  out. 

D  Make  use  of  roller  on  edges  and  borders, 
especially  when  the  ground  is  still  soft  and  wet, 
as  it  keeps  them  even  and  discourages  mold. 

D  As  soon  as  the  new  growth  begins  the 
roots  will  be  looking  for  an  abundance  of 
plant  food — fine  ground  bone  spaded  in  or 
raked  about  plants,  washed  down  to  roots  by 
the  spring  rains,  will  enable  them  to  make  a 
quick,  strong  growth. 

□  Transplant  perennials  early;  don't  wait 


for  growth  to  begin.  D  Fine,  well  rotted 
manure  and  bone  should,  of  course,  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  before  plants  are  re-set  or 
transferred. 

^  The  first  things  put  into  the  ground  out- 
side from  seed,  should  be  Sweet  reas.  D  A 
trench  should  be  dug  out  eighteen  inches  or 
more  in  depth  and  a  dressing  of  the  best 
manure  obtainable,  put  in  the  Dottom  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  six  inches.  D  Replace  the 
best  of  the  soil,  and  make  a  second  applica- 
tion of  bone  fertilizer.  A  little  dried  blood  or 
tankage  worked  into  the  surface  will  help  to 
produce  the  best  Sweet  Peas  you  have  ever 
had.  Do  not  plant  seed  too  thickly;  to  make 
sure  of  getting  the  best  results  possible,  inocu- 
late with  one  of  the  reliable  bacteria  cultures. 
If  you  are  setting  out  many  new  perennials, 
fruits,  and  things  of  that  kind  next  month, 
D  get  the  ground  ready  in  advance  by 
thorough  spaaing,  generous  applications  of 
bone,  and  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer  so 
that  these  things  may  be  planted  immediately 
upon  receipt.  Remember  that  the  hardest 
varieties  of  seed  should  be  slightly  filed  or 
notched — being  careful  not  to  injure  the  eye 
— before  being  planted. 

In  The  Greenhouse 

U  TLJAKE  ROOM!    Overcrowding  in  the 

-^  '^  greenhouse  in  March  and  April  is  the 
cause  of  poor  plants.  Much  extra  space  can 
be  obtained  temporarily,  however,  by  using 
post  and  rafter  shelf  brackets,  utilizing 
many  corners  under  the  benches,  etc.  Get 
this  extra  room  ready  in  advance. 

D  Go  over  all  greenhouse  benches  and 
discard  all  plants  that  are  not  actually  needed. 

D  Transplant  early!  Part  of  the  secret 
of  getting  strong  plants  is  in  never  allowing  the 
little  seedlings  to  get  big  enough  to  crowd. 

Keep  as  near  as  possible  to  glass  after 
transplanting  and  ^ive  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

D  Pot  up  cuttings  while  roots  are  still 
short,  if  the  cuttings  are  not  rooted  evenly, 
go  over  them  and  pick  those  which  are  ready 
and  replace  the  others  if  desired. 

Don  t  let  growing  plants  in  pots  crowd. 
If  they  are  not  quite  ready  for  repotting 
change  them  about  on  the  bench  to  prevent 
their  rooting  through,  and  to  give  them  more 
room.  Loosen  up  soil  on  top  and  remove 
any  small  weeds  which  may  have  started. 

LD  Pinch  back  young  growing  plants. 
Plants  that  have  become  spindling  should  be 
pinched  out  in  time  to  form  a  goodbranching, 
stocky  specimen.  If  they  have  become  too 
tall,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  them  back  a 
third  to  a  half.  Top  cuttings  may  be  made 
of  any  variety  which  it  may  oe  desired  to  in- 
crease— but  they  must  be  handled  carefully, 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  a  little  soft. 

D  btart  late  vegetables  such  as  toma- 
toes, eggplant,  peppers,  etc.  now,  to  follow 
the  lettuce,  beets,  cabbage,  etc.,  started 
last  month.  D  Give  them  ten  degrees  more 
temperature  if  possible.  D  Celery  should  be 
grown  "cool."  Celeiy  seed  is  very  fine  and 
slow  to  germinate  and  should  be  soaked  until 
ready  to  sprout  before  planting  and  then 
covered  very  lightly. 

For  best  results,  pot  up  vegetable  plants. 
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For  the  home  garden  it  is.  not  very .  much 
work  to  pot  up  even  such  things  as  cabbage 
and  lettuce  in  two  inch  paper  pots.  Tomatoes, 
peppers  and  eggplants  if  transplanted  once 
to  pots  and  then  put  into  four  or  five  inch 
square  paper  pots  will  give  plants  with  the  first 
formed  clusters  of  fruit  already  set  by  the  time 
they  are  to  be  put  into  the  open,  and  they  can 
be  transplanted  with  less  danger  of  frost  than 
in  setting  out  plants  from  the  flats  in  the  old 
way. 

To  get  quickest,  surest  results  with  Dahlias, 
Cannas,  Caladiums,  Tuberous  Begonias,  etc., 
pot  up  the  roots  already  started  as  described 
last  month.  These,  also,  may  go  into  a  rich 
compost  in  paper  pots. 

n  Keep  flowenn^  plants  well  fed.  Fine 
bone  meal  worked  mto  the  soil  and  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  liquid  manure,  will  do  wonders 
to  brin^  up  flowering  plants  in  pots  or  in  the 
bed  which  have  begun  to  "lag.* 

The  Frames 

pOLDFRAMES  and  hotbeds  should  be 
^^  "warmed  up"  now,  with  all  the  sash 
thoroughly  repaired  and  in  place  and  every- 
thing ready  to  take  the  overflow  from  the 
greenhouse,  or  the  plants  started  indoors  and 
ready  to  transplant  now. 

n  Ventilate  daily!  Only  on  the  stormiest 
days  should  sash  be  left  down  tight. 

Watch  watering  carefully.  Water  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  not  by  rule  of 
thumb.  The  plants  may  not  need  watering 
for  several  days  in  cloudy  or  in  stormy 
weather. 

D  Set  out  or  sow  vegetables,  such  as  let- 
tuce, cauliflower,  beets,  radish,  carrots  and 
onion  sets  for  earliesjt  spring  use.  These  may 
be  planted  a  third  to  a  half  again  as  close 
as  tney  are  usually  put  out  of  doors.  D  Sow 
seed  thinly — conditions  for  germination  are 
much  better  than  out-of-doors. 

Make  additional  temporary  frames  if  crowd- 
ed for  room.  Any  old  boards  put  together 
so  that  they  will  give  the  plants  head  room 
and  form  a  support  for  the  sash  will  answer 
the  purpose,  olass  storm  sash  are  not  needed; 
frames  covered  with  cloth  or  muslin  will  do. 

The  Roee  Garden 

LATE  this  month,  remove  the  mulching 
from  the  hardy  Roses. 

D  Prune  rugosas  as  soon  as  possible.  Old 
canes  should  be  cut  down  clear  to  the  ground. 
The  others  may  be  allowed  to  erow  for  length 
or  cut  back,  as  required,  if  a  formal  or  semi- 
formal  hedge  is  wanted. 

D  Prune  the  hardy  garden  Roses,  Rugosa 
Hybrids,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  as  soon  as 
severe  freezing  weather  is  past.  The  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Teas  should  be  left  until  later. 
In  pruning,  remember  the  more  severely 
you  cut  the  plants  back,  the  better  flowers  you 
will  have.  If  a  great  quantity  of  bloom  is 
preferred  to  size,  prune  less  severely. 

D  Begin  cultivatign  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  dried  out  enough  to  work  without  beine 
sticky.  A  good  dressing  of  bone  meal  should 
be  worked  into  the  top  soil  and  forked  in 
around  the  plant. 

Plant  dormant  Roses  as  early  as  possible. 
If  you  expect  to  use  dormant  roots,  be  ready 
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to  plant  them  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 
Follow  the  directions  sent  with  the  plant 
carefully,  cutting  back  straggling  or  broken 
roots  andy  after  plandne,  cutting  back  the 
top  branches  to  stubs  of  three  to  five  eyes 
each. 

la  TIm  Callar 

D/'^O  over  all  vegetables  and  fruits  that 

^^  may  be  left  and  remove  at  once  all 

those  that  show  any  sign  of  decay.    Watch 

your  chance  to  leave  ventilators  open  for  a 


few  cold  nights  and»  then  as  warmer  weather 
comes'  on,  keep  all  openings  tightly  closed. 
D  Make  a  general  clean  up  and  be  prepared 
to  give  good  whitewashing  as  soon  as  the 
last   things   are  used. 


In  TIm  Tool  Hoiuo 

ALL  in  order?    Get  every  tool  in  order  and 
every   piece   of  garclen    equipment   in 
shape,  and  ready  to  use  at  a  moment's  notice. 
D  Every  one  should  be  sharpened,  oiled  and 


adjusted  for  the  kind  of  work  it  will  first  be 
required  for  this  spring 

D  Provide  a  box  of  soft  grease  for  rubbing 
over  the  blades  or  other  working  parts  of 
tools  that  are  not  frequently  used;  rust  wears 
out  more  tools  than  use,  ten  times  overl 

D  Are  all  new  tools  and  parts  ordered? 
Order  them  now  even  if  you  don't  need  them 
until  next  July. 

D  Same  applies  to  supplies  of  sundries,  in- 
cluding labels,  pots,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  etc. 


Putting  it  Simply,  for  the  Beginner 

MAKING  HOTBEDS   AND  OOLDFRAMES-SOWING  SEEDS— WATERING 


SOWING  seeds  is  so  easy  that  it  is 
really  surprising  that  anybody  should 
have  any  failures,  providmg  the  seeds 
are  of  good  quality.  Of  all  the  details 
in  handling  and  growing  plants  it  is  the  most 
mechanical.  It  is  only  justice  to  the  seedsman, 
however,  to  add  that  the  seeds  are  rarely  at 
fault  and  most  failures  can  be  charged  to 
the  operator. 

Making  Ev«ry  SomI  Count 

ITOR  the  early  start  and  to  have  plants  of 
*  certain  things  to  set  out  in  their  season  it  is 
desirable  to  sow  seeds  "in  heat";  that  is  to  say 
indoors  or  in  a  hotbed.  For  this  purpose 
boxes  or  pans  about  3  inches  deep  witn  open- 
ings in  the  bottom  to  permit  drainage  are  used. 
Boxes  are  better  because  all  the  sowings 
required  for  a  small  garden  can  be  made  m 
a  couple  of  boxes  that  measure  12  x  24  inches; 
boxes  also  have  the  advantage  of  hot  "drying 
out"  so  rapidly  as  pots  or  pans  where  the  air 
circulates  around  tnenri  freely  as  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  dwelling  is  usually  so  dry  that 
evaporation  is  very  rapid. 

DRAINAGE  as  referred  to  above  is  essential, 
not  for  the  seeds  (which  require  abun- 
dant moisture  to  soften  the  outer  shell  and 
burst  the  jacket),  but  for  the  young  plant 
immediately  it  has  taken  root.  The  rootlet 
and  sprout  appear  simultaneously  and  if  the 
box  be  not  drained  "damping  on"  will  cause 
trouble.  A  medium  that  will  allow  the  water 
to  pass  through  freely  must  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  seed  box;  it  matters  little  what 
you  use — sifted  cinders,  clam  shells,  coarse 
screened  gravel,  or  anything  of  that  character 
will  answer  the  purpose.  On  top  of  this 
drainage  in  order  to  prevent  the  soil  irom  pass- 
ing through  and  clogging  up  the  openmgs, 
poor  coarse  manure,  salt  hay,  or  excelsior  may 
be  used. 

SOIL  for  seedine  purposes  must  be  of 
good  "texture  * — i.e.  loose  and  friable. 
As  a  test  take  a  handful  of  soil  and  squeeze 
it  in  the  palm.  The  soil  particles  should 
adhere  so  tnat  when  pressure  is  released  the 
mass  of  soil  remains  compact  giving  a  perfect 
mold  of  the  hand,  yet  when  a  little  pressure 
is  applied  it  will  crumble  into  a  loose  mass. 
If  the  compost  is  too  light  or  too  dry,  it  won't 
hold  together;  if  too  heavy  or  too  wet,  it  won't 
break  apart.  In  the  former  case  add  some 
heavy  garden  soil;  and  use  sand  to  correct 
heavmess. 

Young  seedlings  do  not  need  a  soil  rich  in 
plant  food  as  the  tender  roots  "bum"  if  they 
get  into  contact  with   rich   soil  or  manure. 


Fresh  manure  will  bum  always  and  for  that 
reason  before  the  boxes'^re  filled  the  soil  should 
be  screened  to  remove  any  manure  that  it 
might  contain. 

A  GOOD  formula  for  a  seed  sowing  soil 
•^*'  is  equal  parts  leaf  mould,  sand  and  soil 
from  the  garden,  screening  each  separately 
through  a  Jinch  mesh  screen.  Then  mix 
thoroughly,  by  turning  several  times. 

niUns  th«  BoxM 

T^HE  prepared  compost  is  used  to  com- 
*  pletely  fill  the  box;  this  when  firmed  by 
pressure  will  give  the  proper  depth  below  the 
sides  of  the  box.  This  is  best  done  by  the 
fingers  of  the  two  hands  slightly  spread, 
much  as  in  operating  a  typewriter.  Lack 
of  proper  firming  will  result  in  failure,  a  box ' 
left  loose  and  spongy  will  not  drain  properly, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  firm  or  hard  the 
soil  will  "bake,"  but  this  rarely  occurs;  the 
proper  consistency  is  when  a  pencil  point 
forced  into  the  soil  and  withdrawn  will  leave 
a  clean  opening.  After  firming  the  surface 
should  be  smoothed  and  pressed  perfectly 
flat  and  even  with  a  seed  tamp  or  the  bottom 
of  a  glass  tumbler  (See  illustrations  in  last 
month's  Garden  Magazine,  page  15). 

Sowing  th«  SMds 

COW  in  drills  in  the  seed  box  about  2 
^  inches  apart  or  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  surface.  The  latter  method  is  pre- 
ferred because  it  distributes  the  seeds  more 
evenly  and  so  gives  room  for  the  young  plants. 
Beginners  usually  sow  the  seed  too  thickly 
which  induces  "damping  off."  Sow  thinly. 
The  ideal  is  for  each  seed  to  have  at  least  i 
inch  space.  Press  the  seeds  into  the  surface 
of  the  soil  with  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler,  a 
piece  of  board,  or  other  flat  surface.  Then 
cover — about  twice  the  depth  of  the  seed  is 
the  usual  procedure.  This  may  seem  like  a 
task  for  a  microscope  and  delicate  mechanical 
instmments,  but  it  is  comparatively  easy  if 
you  take  an  old  flour  sifter  or  a  piece  of 
nne  mesh  metal  mosquito  netting,  held 
above  the  seeds  and  forcing  the  soil 
through  with  one  hand.  Again  firm  the  sur- 
face after  covering  by  using  a  smooth  faced 
tool  and  water  carefully  with  a  fine  rose  or 
bulb  sprayer  to  prevent  washing  the  seeds. 
There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  using 
tepid  water  until  after  the  seeds  have  germ- 
inated; then,  however,  the  water  should  be 
about  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  of  the 
room,  and  watering  may  be  done  by  covering 
the  box  with  a  piece  of  cheesecloth,  and  a  small 
piece  of  paper  placed  just  where  the  water 
strikes. 


Watering  Youny  Plants 

"^"O  FIXED  rule  can  be  given  as  to  water- 
-l-^  ine,  it  depending  entirely  upon  the  soil 
used,  the  temperature  maintained  and  other 
matters  that  control  evaporation.  The  gen- 
eral principle  is  to  not  keep  the  box  too  wet, 
letting  the  surface  get  a  little  dry  at  times. 
Where  one  plant  dies  of  thirst  there  are  thou- 
sands destroyed  by  \^ damping  off"  which  is  a 
parasitical  disease  induced  by  overwatering, 
but  can  also  be  caused  by  overcrowding 
(which  produces  similar  conditions).  If  the 
seed  boxes  are  placed  in  a  window  where  they 
have  full  sunshine,  and  where  a  night  tempera- 
ture more  than  55®  is  maintained  the  seeds  will 
very  likely  need  watering  once  a  day.  In  case  of 
sowing  made  a  little  late,  or  with  slow  germ- 
inating seed,  which  it  is  desired  to  hurry  a 
little,  a  glass  can  be  laid  over  the  seed  box, 
thus  enclosed  a  high  temperature  is  induced. 
The  glass  should  be  removed  when  the  seed- 
lings show  above  ground. 

Making  Hotbwls 

'T^HE  difference  between  a  hotbed  and 
*  coldframe  is  that  the  former  is  heated 
artificially.  When  heated  by  pipes  from  a 
greenhouse  or  garage  they  are  termed  "heated 
frames."  The  term  "hotbed"  is  generally 
applied  'to  frames  heated  by  fermenting 
manure;  and  they  are  of  wonderful  assist- 
ance to  the  garden  in  getting  an  earlier 
start  and  moreover  the  plants  will  attain  a 
higher  degree  of  development  because  of  the 
early  start. 

The  size  of  hotbed  should  be  governed  by 
the  size  of  the  garden.  A  two  sash  hotbed 
approximately  6x6  ft.  is  a  very  good  size 
for  home  gardens  not  more  than  50  x  50  ft, 
where  they  are  used  only  for  early  starting 
of  such  plants  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  cauliflower, 
for  setting  out  in  the  garden  when  the  weather 
is  favorable. 

Fresh  horse  manure  is  necessary  in  the  prep- 
aration of  hotbeds.  Manures  that  have  de- 
cayed are  not  good  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
natural  heat  of  the  manure  is  lost.  The  frame 
should  be  excavated  about  16  inches  deep, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  front;  about 
8  inches  of  manure  is  then  placed  in  the  frame 
and  firmed  by  tamping,  in  making  hotbeds 
in  fall  for  use  over  the  winter  from  2  to  3  feet 
of  manure  will  be  necessary;  but  for  spring 
work  8  inches  is  sufBcient.  The  glass  surface 
is  protected  at  night  with  straw  mats  or 
leaves  or  hay.  On  top  of  the  manure  place 
about  4  inches  of  good  garden  soil  and  when 
this  is  firmed  and  properly  smoothed  off,  the 
frame  will  be  ready  for  sowing  seed;  but  don't 
fill  the  entire  space  as  only  about  one-half  of 
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6i  Let  the  seed  boot,  or  flat,  be  3  in.  deep. 
Put  in  a  layer  of  rough  drainage  broken  pots, 
shells,  dnderi.  etc. 


(Photographs  by  W.  C.  McCollom) 


10.  Sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  drill  or  broad* 
cast  and  label  with  name  and  date.  Cover 
the  seeds  very  lightly  and  make  firm 


7.  Cover  the  drainage  with  coarse  litter  to 
keep  the  compost  from  washing  through 


8.  Put  in  the  soil  level  to  the  top  and 
work  down  with  finger  pressure 


9.  Tamp  firmly  and  make  even  with  a 
flat  piece  of  wood 


11.  When  the  young  plants  can  be  han- 
dled "prick  oflF"  to  give  more  space 
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one  sash  will  be  necessary  for  seeding  pur- 
poses. The  rest  of  the  space  will  be  needed 
after  the  seeds  have  germinated,  when  they 
will  require  more  room  and  must  be  trans- 
planted. Sowing  seeds  is  done  exactly  as 
recommended  for  sowing  in  boxes.  Ven- 
tilate freely,  on  fine  days  and  even  on  cloudy 
days  a  little  air  should  be  admitted,  as  the  hot 
beds  are  full  of  ammonia  fumes  from  the 
manure.  Here  again  underwaterinc;  is  pre- 
ferable to  overwatering.  With  underwater- 
ing  the  plants  always  show  distress  signs 
before  any  serious  damage  is  done. 

Quantity  and  Spacing  ol  Saads 

WHAT  seeds  are  you  going  to  sow?  It  is 
preferable  to  temper  your  ambitions  with 
judgment,  and  not  attempt  more  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  accomplish.  The  plants  that  should 
be  started  in  the  frame  or  dwelling  now  are 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  and  tomatoes; 
if  you  have  room  include  celery,  onions,  leek, 
eggplant,  and  peppers;  and  where  plenty  of 
room  is  available  such  as  a  greenhouse  or 
unlimited  frame  space,  add  beets,  carrots,  pars- 
ley, French  Globe  artichoke,  and  com  in  pots. 
The  quantity  of  seeds  depends  upon  the 
size  of  your  garden.  You  must  decide 
whether  you  want  to  set  out  50  early  cab- 
bages or  only  25.  There  is  no  sense  in  raising 
enough  lettuce  plants  for  the  neighborhood, 
and  not  having  any  tomatoes  for  your 
own.     One    ounce    of    cabbage    and    cauli- 


flower will  produce  3,000  plants;  one  ounce  of 
celery  and  lettuce  seed  will  produce  about 
5,000  plants;  an  ounce  of  tomatoes,  onions  and 
leek  will  produce  about  1,500  plants  each. 
One  packet  of  seed  of  any  of  the  above  is  all 
any  person  would  require  for  early  seeding 
in  the  home  garden. 

The  spacing  of  the  seeds  is  easy  to  arrive 
at.  Let  us  take  lettuce  for  example:  You 
want  50  plants.  That  will  take  about  12 
inches  of  drill  or  about  12  square  inches  to 
start  the  seeds;  the  young  seedlings  when 
transplanted  should  have  2  inches  of  space 
each  way  which  means  a  minimum  of 
100  square  inches  to  accommodate  50 
plants.  Twice  this  space  would  be  better 
if  you  can  afford  the  room.  Tomatoes, 
celery,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  will  require 
about  the  same  spacing,  and  in  practice  this 
can  be  taken  as  the  spacmg  for  all  seeds  started 
in  the  frame  or  dwelling. 

HandUnv  Aftar  Starting 

WHEN  the  seedlings  have  made  their  first 
character  leaf  they  should  be  trans- 
planted where  they  will  have  more  room  to 
develop.  If  this  be  done  in  the  window  of 
the  dwelling  boxes  will  serve  the  purpose  very 
well.  It  is  better  to  have  a  separate  box  for 
each  kind  of  plant;  because  not  all  kinds  will 
be  ready  for  planting  outdoors  at  the  same 
date;  tomatoes  and  cabbages,  for  example. 
The  former  must  wait  for  warmer  weatner. 


The  soil  to  be  used  in  these  boxes'should  be  the 
same  as  was  used  for  sowing  with  about  20  per 
cent,  well  rotted  manure  added.  In  frames 
a  space  is  made  ready  by  proper  smoothing  and 
marking  off  with  lines  where  the  young  seed- 
lings are  to  be  planted. 

Lift  the  young  plants  by  forcing  a  trowel 
underneath  and  prying  up  which  will  keep  the 
roots  intact.  They  should  have  been  well 
watered  a  few  hours  before  this  to  avoid 
breaking  of  the  roots  when  separating  the 
seedlings. 

To  receive  the  new  plant  make  a  hole  about 
2  inches  deep  with  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil 
or  a  sharpened  stick,  drop  the  seedling  root 
straight  down,  holding  the  young  plant  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand,  press  the  soi4,  against  the  roots  by 
pressing  the  dibbler  in  the  soil  about  i  inch 
from  the  seedling  and  prying  over.  The 
watering,  which  should  be  done  immediately^ 
will  fill  tne  hole  and  will  settle  the  soil  around 
the  roots. 

Shade  for  a  few  days  after  transplanting; 
but  this  must  not  be  overdone,  in  fact  total 
shade  for  one  day  is  all  that  is  necessary,  the 
second  day  just  a  few  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  on  the  third  day  just  around 
noon.  Remember,  there,  is  more  danger 
in  growing  plants  too  warm  than  too  cool; 
too  much  water  is  much  worse  than  too  little; 
and  too  much  air  is  better  than  not 
enough. 


Newer  Climbing  Roses  of  Merit  e.  i.  farrington 

LARGE     FLOWERS,     BETTER     COLORS    AND     CLEAN     HEALTHY    FOLIAGE    ENDURING    WELL     INTO    WINTER 
CHARACTERIZE  THE  MODERN  TRELLIS  ROSE— AMERICAN  RAISED  ROSES  FOR  AMERICAN  GARDENS 


F 


OR  a  long  time  the  average 

man  chose   the  Crimson 

Rambler  as  a  matter  of 

course  when  he  wanted  a 
Climbing  Rose,  and  it  is  largely 
planted,  even  now,  although 
there  is  no  excuse  for.  growing 
such  an  inferior  variety  when  Ex- 
celsa  is  Just  as  available.  Even 
after  the  hybridizers  had  turned 
their  attention  to  the  Climbing 
Rose  amateurs  were  very  slow  in 
accepting  the  improved  sorts.  It 
was  twelve  years  before  the  splen- 
did American  Pillar  Rose  acquired 
anything  like  widespread  recog- 
nition. 

But  this  is  all  changed  now,  it 
would  seem,  and  the  Climbing 
Rose  has  come  into  its  own.  The 
chief  difficulty  now  is  in  keeping 
track  of  the  new  varieties,  so 
rapidly  is  the  list  being  extended 
through  the  efforts  of  enthusiastic 
Rose  specialists.  Yet  some  of  the 
newer  kinds  are  so  exceptionally 
fine  that  they  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Excelsa  5  already  men- 
tioned has  been  out  for  several 
years  but  is  the  best  of  the  red 
Rambler  class,  although  it  may 
be  necessary  to  say  this  with  a 
reservation,  for  W.  A.  Manda's 
Dazzling  Red  now  on  trial  at  the 
Hartford  park  may  be  as  good,  al- 
though that  is  doubtful,  judging 
from  last  season's  reports.  At  least,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  good  red  climbers  in  the  future 


Mary  Lovett  Rose,  FapUy  described  as  a  white  flowered  Dr.  Van  Fleet, 
Lriumph  of  the  successful  hybridist  Dr.  Van  Fleet 

and  of  varieties  that  are  "clean"  all  through 
the  season,  which  certain  older  ones  were  not. 


The  Climbing  American  Beauty 
is  already  fairly  well  known,  its 
name  alone  being  sufficient  to  win 
its  trial  by  amateurs  to  whom  the 
American  Beauty  is  the  Rose  by 
which  all  other  sorts  are  measuredf. 
It  is  veiy  fragrant,  very  showy  and 
a  splendid  Rose  for  garden  work,  al- 
though possessing  one  distinct  dis- 
advantage in  the  fact  that  it  holds 
its  old  petals  until  they  ha  ve  become 
faded  and  washed  out,  giving  the 
bush  an  unkempt  and  depressing 
appearance  unless  the  flowers  are 
kept  trimmed  off.  Hiawatha  has 
much  the  same  habit  and  the  grower 
should  make  up  his  mind  tha  the  will 
need  to  use  the  scissors  freely  when 
the  blooming  season  is  over.  Hia- 
watha, though,  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing, for  its  brilliance  is  a  revelation 
to  those  who  have  never  seen  it  in 
flower.  Theflowers  a  re  single,  ruby- 
crimson  on  the  petals  but  white  m 
the  centre,  with  anthers  a  rich  gol- 
den yellow.  The  plants  blossom 
freely  from  the  time  they  are  small 
bushes  and  make  a  good,  strong 
growth,  which  is  of  the  rambler  type 
and  the  flowers  are  retained  undl 
late  in  the  season. 

Probably  most  rose  growers  will 
agree  that  Dr.  Van  Fleet  is  the  best 
of  the  pink  climbers  recently  dis- 
seminated. Being  a  Wichuraiana 
hybrid — the  other  parent  being  Sou- 
venir du  Pres.  Camot,  it  is  practically  immune 
to  mildew,  while  the  foliage  is  large  and  glossy. 
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PUUTY  Ross.    A  twin  sister  of  Christine  Wright  has  white  fkmers  and  a  grace  of  habit 
that  captivates  attention 


The  pale  pink  double  and  fraerant  blossoms 
are  very  handsome,lboth  in  the  garden  and 
when  cut. 

At  the  national  flower  show  in  Philadelphia 
and  also  at  the  New  York  show  the  silver 
medal  offered  by  the  American  Rose  Society 
for  the  best  new  Rose  was  awarded  a  clear, 
bright  sport  of  Dorothy  Perkins  which  was 
exhibitea  under  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Ziegler 
in  honor  of  a  daughter  of  William  Ziegler,  Jr. 
of  Connecticut.  This  Rose  forces  with  better 
color  than  Dorothy  Perkins,  which  will  make 
it  popular  with  large  growers,  and  it  also  gives 
promise  of  being  a  distinct  acquisition  for 
garden  culture.  « 

Christine  Wright  has  the  bright  pink  of  the 
Wild  Rose,  grows  well  and  has  laree,  dark 
green  foliage.  It  comes  from  a  cross  oetween 
the  popular  Caroline  Testout  and  an  un- 
named seedling.  The  new  seedling  America 
also  has  the  charm  of  the  Wild  Rose  in  its 
dainty  pink  coloring,  shading  to  white.<if  It 
is  exceedingly  free  flowering,  judging  from  its 
blooming  habits  at  Woods  Hole,  and  has  the 
special  merit  of  holding  its  flowers  in  good 
condition  for  a  lone  time.  It  makes  a  very 
strong  growth  and  seems  to  be  perfectly 
hard}r,  as  well  as  resistant  to  mildew.  It  is  a 
promising  novelty. 

Daybreak  is  a  pretty  little  pink  Rose  origin- 
ated by  the  late  Jackson  Dawson,  and  I  think 
that  no  one  now  living  knows  its  parentage. 
It  is  not  at  all  well  known  as  yet, 
but  is  an  exceptionally  good  Rose  to 
train  on  walls  and  fences,  being  perfectly 
hardy  and  making  a  vigorous,  even  rampant 
growth.     It  is  decorative  in  the  house,  too. 


when  used  in  a  mass. 
No  white  climber 
had  met  with  special 
favor  among  amateur 
rose  growers  until  Sil- 
ver Moon  was  distri- 
buted, but  something 
about  the  aptly  chosen 
name  seems  to  have 
appealed  to  the  public 
imagination  and  many 
plants  of  this  new  and 
really  beautiful  Rose 
have  been  set  out  in 
small  as  well  as  large 
gardens.  Silver  Moon 
is  a  Wichuraiana  cross, 
but  has  considerable 
Cherokee  blood,  which 
it  mieht  be  assumed 
would  make  it  a  little 
tender.  Yet  I  know 
of  plants  near  Boston 
that  have  already 
gone  through  three 
winters.  The  flowers 
of  this  Rose  are  re- 
nnarkable  for  their 
size,  often  beine  four 
and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the 
bright  yellow  stamens 
which  fill  the  centre 
make  a  fascinating 
contrast  to  the  silvery 
white  of  the  blossoms. 
The  large, glossy  green 
leaves  carried  until 
late  in  the  season 
make  this  a  very  use- 
ful pillar  and  pergola 
Rose  even  when  it  is 
not  in  bloom. 

An  even  finer  white 
climber,  though,  is 
Purity,  which  won  the  silver  medal  at  the 
Hartford  test  garden  in  1916.  The  Purity 
Rose  was  one  of  four  fertile  seeds  from  the 
crossing  of  an  unnamed  pink  seedling  with 
Madam  Caroline  Testout.  One  of  the  seed- 
lings was  Christine  Wright,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  ra  new  pink  variety, 
and  another  was  Purity,  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  pure  white.  Having  no 
Cherokee  blood,  it 
is  somewhat  hardier 
than  Silver  Moon 
and  seems  to  have 
about  every  merit  that 
could  be  desired  in 
a  white  climber.  Its 
general  appearance  is 
shown  by  the  accom- 
panying illustration. 
Mary  Lovett  is 
another  creation  of 
Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet, 
whose  name  has  been 
given  to  a  pink  Rose 
already  described. 
Perhaps  Mary  Lovett 
might  be  properly 
called  a  white  Dr.  Van 
Fleet,  although  its 
popularity  will  never 
be  Quite  as  great 
p  r  o  D  a  b  1  y ,  for  the 
Van  Fleet  was  intro- 
duced just  when  the 
time  was  ripe  for  an 
extra  good  soft  pink 
climber.     Mary  Lov- 


ett Rose  is  a  hybrid  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria and  the  hardy  wichuraiana,  with  the 
natural  result  that  it  is  well  nigh  mildew  proof 
and  free  from  most  other  fungus  troubles. 
The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white  and  borne 
on  long  stems,  making  them  highly  desirable 
for  house  decoration.  This  Rose  blooms  to 
some  extent  in  the  fall  as  well  as  very  freely 
in  the  Spring  and  the  foliage  is  ornamental 
all  the  season. 

Yellow  Climbers,  like  yellow  Bush  Roses  in 
general,  have  never  found  as  much  favor  as 
some  of  the  other  variedes,  perhaps  because 
so  few  really  good  sorts  have  been  produced. 
Yellow  Roses  are  likely  to  be  too  white  or 
else  poor  in  form,  but  Aviateur  Bleriot  which 
seems  to  be  an  improved  yellow  Rambler  has 
TOod  color  and  is  considered  as  hardy  as 
Dorothy  Perkins.  The  flowers  are  double  and 
borne  freely  in  loose  clusters.  This  will  prob- 
ably be  a  popular  Rose,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  supercede  the  older  Gardenia,  which  is 
really  a  fine  yellow  Rambler.  Another  new 
yellow  Rose  which  is  being  reported  on  very 
favorably  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is 
Professor  Sargent,  a  fine,  free  flowering 
climber  that  is  showing  up  well  wherever 
planted. 

Alberic  Barbier  is  a  yellow  Rose  which  is 
very  easy  to  grow  and  seems  to  flourish  in  al- 
most any  fairly  sunny  situation.  It  is  a  good 
variety  to  grow  on  fences  and  over  summer 
houses,  and  is  free  from  mildew,  but  it  is  al- 
most too  light  colored  to  be  wholly  satisfac- 
tory for  indmate  acc^uaintance.  Goldfinch 
is  a  fairly  recent  English  Rambler  with  good 
foliage  and  semi-douBle,  lemon  yellow  flowers 
borne  in  clusters. 

A  particularly  interesdng  new  climber  and 
one  that  is  attracting  considerable  attendon, 
especially  among  lady  gardeners,  is  Wich- 
Moss,  a  pretty  hybrid  the  parentage  of  which 
is  indicated  by  its  name.  The  Moss  Rose 
Salet  was  chosen  for  the  cross  with  the  hardy 
R.  wichuraiana  and  the  result  is  what  is  prac- 
tically a  Climbing  Moss  Rose.  The  color  is 
a  light  pink  when  the  flowers  first  open,  the 
reverse  of  the  petals  being  a  darker  shade. 
The  blossoms  are  sweetly  scented  and  the 
mossing  upon  them  is  very  attractive.  The 
bush  makes  a  fairly  vigorous  growth  and 
while  Wich-Moss  is  not  showy,  it  is  a  delight- 
ful addidon  to  the  list  of  newer  Climbers 
worth  getdng  acquainted  with. 


WiCH-Moss  Rose,  the  origin  of  which  is  dearly  set  forth  in  the  name,  is  m  effect  a 
climbing  counterpart  of  the  old  time  Mom  with  shiny  foliage 
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What^s  New  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds? 

REVIEW  OF  THE  TRADE'S  OFFERINGS  IN  THE  NOVELTIES  OF  THE  SEASON 

By  THE  EDITORIAL  STAFF 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  .trade  activities  in  new  offerings  this  year.    In  next  month's  number  the  plants,  summer 

rootSy  shrubsy  Rosesy  and  such  likey  will  receive  attention. 


THE  effects  of  the  great  war  are 
clearly  reflected  in  the  horticultural 
trade  offerings  this  season.  This 
is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  fact 
that  certain  large  seed  producing  centres  of 
the  world  are  now  incomunicadoy  and  even 
though  there  may  have  been  a  normal  supply 
of  new  things  scheduled  for  introduction  at 
this  time,  yet  trade  conditions  made  it  im- 
possible to  get  them  into  circulation. 

Furthermore,  the  continued  warfare  will 
have  very  largely  reduced  seed  production 
in  those  same  regions,  and  has  had  a  restrict- 
ing result  quite  apart  from  the  difficulties  of 
communication.  Last  year  we  had  occasion 
to  mention  in  the  corresponding  review  that 
the  influence  of  the  European  war  was  clearly 
seen  in  the  comparative  scarcity  of  seed  novel- 
ties; and  commented  further  that  the  loss  was 
being  met  in  some  degree  by  the  supplies 
grown  in  America.  The  developments  of  a 
year  have  but  served  to  intensify  those  same 
conditions.  The  ultimate  outlook  would 
seem  to  be  much  brighter  for  such  staples  in 
flowers  and  vegetables  as  can  be  produced  at 
home.  Probably  the  necessity  of  turning 
to  home  industry  as  a  source  of  supply  will 
bear  fruition  in  later  years  by  having  placed 
the  American  seed  grower  in  a  stronger  strat-  . 
egic  position  than  ne  had  before,  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  again  be  so  entirely 
dependent  upon  foreign  agencies  for  such 
thmgs  as  can  be  adequately  produced  at  home. 
The  world's  commerce  is  being  readjusted. 

THE  tendency  of  the  trade  as  a  whole, 
with  reference  to  new  things,  is  sunimed 
up  admirably  in  a  letter  from  a  prominent 
eastern  seedsman,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 
"We  consider  this  the  wrong  time  to  pre- 
sent high  priced  novelties  in  vegetables.  In 
order  to  meet  the  public  demand  and  to  ren- 
der our  country  the  service  which  we  think  it 
is  our  duty  to  give  at  this  time,  we  have 
devoted  the  entire  novelty  section  of  the  vege- 
table seed  part  of  our  catalogue  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  standard  varieties  especially  re- 
commended for  the  home  vegetable  garden." 


From  widely  different  sections  expressions 
of  the  same  sentiment  have  reached  us,  in 
one  form  or  another.  "Nothing  new,  but 
something  better — selected  strams,  strains 
that  are  as  nearly  fool-proof  as  we  can  make 
them,"  writes  a  western  seedsman.  And 
the  catalogue  offerings  of  the  leaders  of  the 
industry  prove  their  desire  to  be  useful  to 
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Sidalcea  Rose  Queen  is  a  selected  type  of  a  native  American 
family  that  will  surely  be  quite  at  home  in  our  gardens 

gardeners  striving  after  maximum  returns 
rather  than  to  cater  to  the  desires  of  those 
seeking  the  unusual. 

TT  is  just  as  well!  It  is  well  that  we  should 
•^  become  betteracquainted  with  whatwe  have. 
Many  a  diamond  "in  the  rough"  is  buried 
beneath  the  maze  of  cumbersome  names  in 
the  average  seed  catalogue.  The  recognition 
of  the  food  value  of  root  crops  is  more  impor- 
tant to  us,  at  present,  than  the  introduction 
of  a  new  egg  plant  of  a  different  shade  of 


purple!  One  enterprising  seedsman  has 
scoured  "  all  the  friendly  comers  of  the  globe" 
in  search  of  unusual  vegetables  designed  to 
acquaint  America  with  some  of  the  food-stand- 
bys  of  older-  civilizations. 

And  yet,  the  year  is  not  entirely  bare  of 
worthwhile  novelties,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
fixing  process  generally  covers  a  period  of 
years.  This  holds  more  true  in  the  case  of 
flowers  than  vegetables.  Work  of  some 
hybridizers,  started  several  years  before  the 
war,  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

Intrinsic  M«rit  In  VegvtabUs 

THE  Golden  State  contributes  a  new  String- 
less  Green  Podded  Navy  Bean,  bred  up 
by  selection,  true  to  bush  type,  with  string- 
less  pods  and  white  dry  beans  (Ag^eler  & 
Musser).  Aside  from  this,  the  bean  situation 
throughout  the  country  the  past  summer 
proved  even  more  disastrous  than  the  one  of 
191 6.  It  kept  the  growers  busy  to  provide 
seeds  in  barely  sufficient  quantities  to  perpet- 
uate the  leading  standard  varieties.  The 
same  holds  true  of  peas  and  corn,  though  of  the 
latter,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  brings 
forth  a  new  main  crop  variety.  Sweet  Heart 
Sweet  Corn  (Holmes)  said  to  bear  from  two  to 
four  ears,  each  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  per 
stalk. 

In  fThiU  Top  Blood  Turnip  Beet  an  odd  form 
of  that  important  root  crop,  with  light  yel- 
low foliagey  claims  attention.  Though  as  a 
rule,  light  tops  are  indicative  of  light  color  in 
the  root,  this  sort  is  said  to  have  blood  red 
flesh.  (Holmes) 

Justr-in-Head  Lettuce  of  the  early  butter- 
head  type  (Wine)  promises  to  prove  a  sui^ 
prise  as  regards  botn  earliness  in  heading  and 
standing  quality  before  going  to  seed.  Ohio 
Grand  Rapids  Lettuce y  evolved  by  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  holds  out  interesrin^  pos- 
sibilities for  underglass  gardeners.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  read  the  bland  statement  of  the 
introducer  (Wine)  that  this  sort  is  not  recom- 
mended for  outdoor  culture. 

Working  on  the  basis  that  an  improved 
strain  of  a  popular  standard  of  proven  merit  is 


A  green  podded  Navy  bean  without  strings 
will  be  welcomed  for  trial 


The  Home  Tomato  as  it  behaves  in  California. 
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Potato-leaf  type  and  quite 


Ohio  Gfand  Rapids  lettuce  is  a  selected  stnln 
specially  adapted  for  under  1 ' 
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more  valuable  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  than  novelties 
with  fickle  tendencies, 
we  find  Perfection  Radish 
(Dreer)  a  carefully  selected 
strain  of  Scarlet  Turnip 
White  Tip.  Recognizing 
the  merit  (and  crop 
shortage)  of  Bountiful 
Bean,  the  English  type  of 
it,  Sutton's  Masterpiece,  is 
boosted  by  quite  a  few  of 
the  leading  eastern  dealers 
— (Boddington,  Stumpp  & 
Walter,  Thorburn).  This, 
while  not  actually  a  novelty 
will  be  as  a  newcomer  to 
many  gardeners. 

As  *  the  earliest  big  red 
sort,"  Livingston  describes 
Manyjold  Tomato,  with  the 
aualifying  statement  that, 
aurine  the  past  season  .on 
183  plants,  there  were  coun- 
ted 442  clusters  of  5  fruits 
or  more.   The  Home  Tomato 
(Aggeler  &  Musser),  early, 
medium-sized,  purple,  is  frankly  described  as 
a  "freak  but  true-to-type,"  Its  heavy,  potato- 
leaved   foliage   causes   it   to   be  particularly 
adaptable  to  sections  with  long,  ary  seasons. 

Few  E«uopMMi  Flowur  Novelties 

TXT'HEN  it  comes  to  flower  seed  novelties 
^^  the  dearth  of  really  unique  things 
is  very  noticeable,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
prolonged  conflict  in  Europe,  whose  master 
seed  growers  are  in  the  trenches.  Even  so, 
it  is  most  gratifying  that  not  all  of  England 's 
activities  in  the  creation  of  floral  novelties 
have  ceased,  for  in  Antirrhinum  Feltham 
Beauty  (Thorburn)  we  have  a  new  rose-pink 
with  white  centre,  the  enormous  flower  stalk» 
ofwhich  are  said  to  make  it  the  largest-flowering 
sort  yet  evolved.  The  Covent  Garden  Strains  of 
Calceolariay  including  Bronze  Age  and  Veitchii 
White  (Thorburn)  prove  that  underglass  activ- 
ities in  seed  production  are  progressing  satis- 
factorily in  a  country  now  in  its  third  year  of 
war — a  fact  that  should,  in  a  measure,  reassure 
underglass  gardeners  on  this  sideof  the  Atlantic. 


enormous  size, 


Sweet  Peas  continue  to  advance  in  favor.    Sweet  Brier  (left),  and  Snowstorm  (right)  are  newcomers  of 

the  early  flowering  type 

In  the  Mammoth  None^Lateral  Branching 
Aster  (Vaughan)  is  a  new  type  in  which  an 
overproduction  of  lateral  branches  has  been  re- 
stricted. Theamountofplantenergythussaved 
has  been  directed  into  channels  making  for  lar- 
ger individual  flowers.  Four-inch  blooms  on 
two-foot  plants  resulted,  in  white  and  blue. 

Occasionally  we  witness  the  commendable 
deed  of  some  one  taking  hold  of  a  sadly  ne- 
glected plant  group,  with  sterling  characteris- 
tics and  so  injecting  new  life  into  it.  Dreer 
gives  the  group  of  hardy  Sidalceas  a  new  lease 
of  life  with  the  introduction  of  Rose  Queen^ 
with  5-foot  spikes,  and  Rosy  Gem,  not  over  3 
feet  high. 

But  the  prize  for  activities  in  developing  new 
and  meritorious  kinds  of  flowers  goes  to  the 
Golden  State  where  a  matchless  climate 
seconds  every  effort  of  the  plant  breeder  and 
hybridizer.  For  more  than  twenty  years  Cali- 
fornia has  contributed  a  regular  share  of  new 
forms  of  such  i)opular  annuals  as  Eschscholtzia 
Cosmos,  Nasturtium,  Petunia,  Sweet  Pea,  etc. 
By  careful  breeding  and  constant  selection, 


the  new  race  of  Early-Flow- 
ering Spencer  Sweet  Peas, 
of  great  usefulness  for 
forcing  and  for  the  south 
and  tropical  climates,  has 
been  lifted  from  the  experi- 
mental class  into  the  posi- 
'  tion  of  an  important  factor 
in  floriculture.  A  round 
dozen  new  kinds  (Burpee) 
are  available  as  follows: 

Daybreak,  creamy   pink; 
Empress,    deep    rose  pink; 
Exquisite,  primrose,  picotee 
edge;  Mauve  Beauty,  rosy 
mauve;  Princess,  soft  laven- 
der; Sunburst,T\ch  pink  with 
amber  and  salmon  shades; 
Zephyr,  pale  lavender;  La- 
vender King,  deep  lavender; 
Snowstorm,   •  white;     Sweet 
Brier,    pink     with     amber 
shades;    Blue    Bird,     true 
blue;  Canary  Bird,  primrose. 
Then,  there  are  a  few  new 
California  Poppies,  among 
which  Vesuvius  stands  out 
as     a    wallflower    red     (Vaughan);    Geisha, 
golden    orange   within,    scarlet    outside.     A 
mixture  of  New  Hybrids  (Dreer)  vie  with  each 
other  in  rich  oriental  color  combinations.         i 
In  Coral  Queen  Zinnia  (Fuld)  we  note  an 
effort  to  make  that  otherwise  unwieldy  annual 
useful  to  people  with  preference  for  esthetic 
colors.     Dien  s  Ruffled  Monster  Petunias,  of 
and  in  either  distinct  or  the 


broadest   combination   of  colors    is 
demonstration     of    the     favorable 
conditions  of  the  Paciflc  coast  for 
that    particular     flower.     "Where 


another 
climatic 
growing 
do     we 


go  from  here  boys.?"  may  we  ask  when 
we  hear  breeders  and  hybridizers  talk 
about  Petunias  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
Gladiolus  six  feet  tall,  and  when  we  see 
plants  change  their  habits  in  season  of 
bloom. 

We  live  in  a  sane  age.  The  days  of  the 
"fakir"  are  gone.  And  the  very  fact  that 
flower  novelties  are  so  few  proves  in  a  degree, 
that  the  trade  is  facing  adequately  the  stem 
demand  of  the  times. 


RufHed  Monster 
Petunia  is  here 
shown  a  little  less 
than  half  size. 
Offered  in  varioiB 
colors 


None-Lateral 
Branching  is  a  new- 
comer in  Asters 
with  large  flowers 
on  small  plants 
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CALLING  THE  CLASS  OF  1918 


EUS  approach  the  city  garden  problem  for  this  year  in  a 
sane  spirit,  planting  only  those  vegetables  which  experience 
has  taueht  us  will  grow  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  soot, 
poor  soil  and  limited  sunlight. 

As  a  member  of  a  committee  that  has  been  going  over  the  results  of 
last  year's  war  garden  campaign  I  have  seen  so  much  misguided  effort 
that  I  feel  impelled  to  offer  these  remarks: 

Tomatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce  and  the  roots  such  as  beets  and  carrots, 
will  thrive  in  most  places,  but  the  yield  per  foot  from  com,  peas,  and 
lima  beans  is  too  small  to  be  of  value,  and  potatoes  are  hopeless  except 
in  well  fertilized  garden  soil  that  has  been  worked  several  times. 
String  and  wax  beans  may  prove  a  success  but  they  are  "  chancy"  and 
subject  to  blight. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful: 

A  beginner  is  prodigal  in  the  way  he  plants  and  his  wastage  is  great. 
Let  him  tr^  sowmg  three  seeds  at  a  time,  three  inches  apart  m  the  row. 

Manure  is  of  course  the  best  all  around  fertilizer,  but  it  is  often  impos- 
sible for  the  city  dweller  to  procure,  and  he  should  know  that  a  certain 
amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  may  be  used. 

He  should  never  plant  to  have  more  of  a  crop  than  can  be  used  at 
its  best.  Four  to  six  feet  of  lettuce  planted  every  week  will  be  far 
better  than  ten  feet  planted  all  at  once. 

Let  him  have  no  fear  of  short  lengths  of  a  variety,  even  if  the  rows 
look  broken,  if  he  remembers  to  keep  the  tall  growers  at  the  back. 

If  his  ground  is  low,  let  him  dig  a  trench  around  his  garden  and 
through  the  middle  to  drain  it,  otherwise  some  rainy  day  he  will 
find  his  cherished  seeds  or  little  plants  afloat. 


If  he  plants  spinach,  it  is  the  most  successful  dried  vegetable 
there   is. 

His  green  tomatoes  should  be  brought  into  a  cool  cellar  at  signs  of 
an  early  frost,  and  each  one  wrapped  separately  in  oiled  paper. 

His  cabbages  will  be  greatly  improved  if  dug  two  or  three  days 
before  they  are  to  be  used,  and  left  turned  upside  down  on  the  ground 
with  their  roots  exposed  to  the  air. 

All  old  vines  should  be  dug  in  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  a  little  place 
kept  for  a  compost  heap  of  leaves,  lawn  clippings,  the  outside  leaves 
of  lettuce  and  cabbage,  and  the  whole  lightly  covered  with  soil  to  pre- 
vent an  unsightly  appearance. 

Another  matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Garden  Magazine 
readers  should  be  called  is  the  preparation  of  vegetables  for  market.  The 
consumer  has  come  to  demand  that  all  root  vegetables  shall  be  washed, 
asparagus  cut  in  equal  lengths  and  tied  in  bunches,  lima  beans  shelled, 
and  apples  i)olished.  This  requires  an  enormous  amount  of  labor, 
which  might  be  released  for  more  important  work,  and  in  no  case  would 
the  buyer  suffer.  The  roots  have  to  be  washed  again  before  cooking, 
there  is  waste  in  cutting  the  stalks  of  asparagus  to  make  them  even, 
lima  beans  keep  better  m  the  pods,  and  the  light  fuzz  on  the  apple  is 
its  natural  protection. 

Stalls  in  the  markets  might  advertise  their  goods  as  a  trifle  cheaper 
when  prepared  in  the  latter  way. 

The  question  of  labor  on  all  farms  is  so  serious  that  every  i)ossible 
aid  should  be  given  the  farmer  in  simplifying  his  work,  that  he  may  keep 


up  production  to  the  nth  power. 
Cleveland,  O. 


Kate  B.  Burton. 


A  War-Time  Garden  anna  m.  burke 

BASING  PLANS  FOR  THE  1918  GARDEN  ON  THE  MEASURED  RESULTS  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  EFFORT  LAST  YEAR 


A  PLOT  of  land  50  x  60  ft.,  and  a 
family  of  three  to  provide  for! 
These  were  the  conditions  that 
faced  us  in  the  spring  of  191 7,  after 
a  winter  in  which  the  prices  of  ordinary  food- 
stuffs had  soared  to  almost  prohibitive  heights. 
Our  problem  was  to  plan  a  garden  that,  with 
succession  and  companion  crops,  would  pro- 
duce all  the  vegetables  needed  through  the 
summer,  and  as  large  a  part  as  possible  of  our 
winter  supply. 

We  succeeded  fairly  well  in  accomplishing 
our  purpose  and  have  better  plans  for  the 
present  year.  From  the  first  of  May  the 
garden  supplied  us  with  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  table,  and  we  sterilized  76  pints  for  winter 
lise.  We  did  not  succeed  in  raising  enough 
potatoes,  turnips  or  onions  to  last  through  the 
winter,  and  had  to  supplement  our  supplies. 

THE  accompanying  plans  show  the  garden 
as  finally  planned  and  planted  last  year, 
with  the  revised  scheme  for  191 8. 

While  the  plan  practically  explains  itself, 
a  few  words  may  be  said  about  some  of  the 
combinations. 


THE  early  cabbage  was  started  in  a  small 
_  frame  near  the  house  and  transplanted 
about  April  15th,  radish  seed  being  planted 
between  them.  As  each  head  was  cut  a  small 
lettuce  plant,  also  started  in  the  frame,  was 
slipped  into  the  vacant  spot.  No  special 
part  of  a  garden  need  be  reserved  for  radish 
or  lettuce,  as  they  may  be  planted  in  the 
row  with  slower  maturing  vegetables.  We 
wish  to  register  again  our  satisfaction  with  the 
radish  Icicle.  We  have  used  it  from  early 
spring  to  late  autumn,  pulling  some  Novem- 
ber 15th  from  the  open  garden,  and  have  found 
it  crisp  at  all  times. 

THE  first  row  of  beets  was  planted  about 
the  middle  of  April,  thinned  out  for 
greens  about  May  15th,  when  a  few  seeds  of 
summer  squash  were  planted  at  internals  be- 
tween the  little  plants.  As  the  squash  erew 
the  beets  were  pulled  to  make  room  for  them. 
We  prefer  to  pull  all  beets  when  about  2 
inches  in  diameter,  canning  by  the  cold-pack 
method  those  not  needed  for  the  table.  They 
have  a  much  better  flavor  than  when  allowed 
to  grow  large,  and  require  less  time  for  cooking. 

76 


The  second  row  of  beets  and  the  two  rows 
of  carrots  were  planted  the  last  of  April,  and 
in  the  space  between  them  the  lima  beans 
were  sowed  June  ist,  Henderson's  Bush  lima 
being  the  variety  chosen.  The  beets  and  car- 
rots were  out  of  the  way  by  the  time  the 
beans  needed  the  entire  space. 

C^OR  several  years  peas  and  tomatoes  have 
"  been  a  favorite  combination  in  our  gar- 
den. The  peas  are  planted  as  early  as 
weather  conditions  permit,  leaving  a  space 
of  4  feet  between  the  double  rows.  In  the 
middle  of  this  space  lettuce  plants  are  set, 
and  about  May  15th  tomato  plants  are  set 
between  the  lettuce.  Low  growing  varieties 
of  peas  are  selected,  supi)orting  them  on  brush, 
^and  they  are  followed  by  some  late  crop.  In 
191 7  the  early  peas  gave  way  to  late  endive, 
while  the  late  peas  were  followed  by  Chinese 
cabbage,  which  latter  failed  to  head,  although 
the  summer  before  it  produced  good  heads. 

ONION    sets    and    peppers    are    another 
standard  combination.    The  onions  are 
planted  early,  leaving  spaces  for  the  pepper 
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plants  every  two  feet.  These  go  in  about 
June  1st.  The  onions  are  ready  to  pull  by 
the  time  the  peppers  beein  to  branch. 

Kohlrabi  may  be  planted  very  early,  it 
matures  quickly  and  is  more  delicate  in  flavor 
than  either  turnip  or  cabbage.  Moreover,  it 
will  produce  a  crop  on  land  which  causes  cab- 
bage and  turnip  to  form  club-roots.  By  plant- 
ing at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  we  intend  to 
have  it  throughout  the, season  in  1918. 

Witloof  chicory  is  sowed  in  early  summer 
and  the  roots  are  due  after  frost  has  killed 
the  tops.  They  are  then  packed  in  boxes  of 
earth  and  set  m  a  warm  cellar.  In  a  short 
time  they  send  up  crisp,  white  shoots,  which 
provide  a  delicious  salad  throughout  the 
winter. 

A  LTHOUGH  we  realized  that  it  was  not 
•^^  a  time  to  try  out  new  things,  we  had 
read  so  many  commendations  of  the  edible- 
podded  pea  that  w^e  decided  to  try  a  packet. 
The  seeds  were  small  and  brown,  but  the 
growth  was  amazing.  The  vines  soon  reached 
the  top  of  the  3  ft.  brush  and  proceeded  to 
grow  another  3  feet,  draping  themselves 
down  the  sides  of  the  brush.  The  lavender 
and  purple  blossoms,  borne  in  pairs  on  long 
stems,  resembled  Sweet  Peas,  but  lacked 
fragrance.  The  yield. was  enormous,  but  we 
found  the  pods  msipid  in  flavor,  inferior  to 
either  peas  or  string  Deans.  Moreover,  if  not 
picked  daily  they  grew  too  stringy  for  use. 
The  vines  were  soon  consigned  to  the  compost 
heap  and  wax  beans  planted  in  their  place. 

Burpee's  Brittle  Wax  bean  proved  excellent. 
It  was  very  early,  the  attractive  pods  were 
borne  freely,  showed  no  trace  of  strings  and 
were  free  from  rust.  By  covering  them  at 
night,  we  gathered  beans  late  in  October  from 
our  last  planting. 


T^HE  combination  of  dwarf  com  and  bush 
-■■  beans  continues  to  prove  successful. 
The  rows  may  be  planted  as  close  together  as 
i8-inches,  although  2  feet  is  better.  The 
beans  do  not  object  to  the  slight  shade  cast 
by  the  low-growing  com,  while  their  thick 
foliage  keeps  the  ground  cool  and  conserves 
the  moisture  so  needed  by  the  thirsty  roots  of 
the  corn.  We  tried  to  hasten  the  maturity 
of  both  com  and  beans  by  planting  a  short 
row  of  each  about  April  20th,  setting  boards 
on  either  side  of  the  row  and  laying  sheets  of 
glass  on  top.  This  did  not  warm  the  ground 
sufHciently,  however,  to  effect  any  gam,  and 
seed  planted  in  adjoining  rows  two  weeks 
later  matured  at  the  same  time.  About 
July  1st  a  few  seeds  of  Delicata  squash  were 
planted  here  and  there  in  alternate  rows  of 
corn,  the  vines  occupying  the  ground  after 
the  com  and  beans  had  matured.  These 
SGuashes  escaped  the  attacks  of  the  borers, 
wnich  destroyed  the  hills  of  Hubbard  squash 
planted  in  odd  comers  about  the  place. 

WE  HAD  heretofore  confined  our  potato 
crop  to  a  few  rows  of  extra-early  ones, 
because  our  soil^— heavy,  clayey  loam,  in 
spife  of  yearly  additions  of  sand,  sifted  coal 
ashes,  leaf  mould  and  compost — is  not  suited 
to  root  crops.  Nevertheless,  with  the  high 
price  of  potatoes  through  the  winter  and 
spring  vivid  in  our  mind,  we  decided  to  see 
what  could  be  done  in  the  ^ay  of  a  winter 
crop.  Three  pecks  of  Green  Mountain  pota- 
toes were  planted  in  eight  rows.  From  this 
area  we  dug  in  all  six  bushels  of  potatoes,  the 
harvest  beginning  August  ist.  Hereafter  we 
shall  try  to  secure  land  elsewhere  for  potatoes 
and  use  our  present  garden  plot  for  crops  to 
which  the  land  is  more  suited.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  plant  a  few  rows  of  extra-early  pota- 
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toes,  planning  to  have  them  ripen  about 
July  |th.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  use  Irish 
G)Dbler»  which  we  nave  used  successfully  in 
other  years  for  an  early  crop.  Many  of  our 
friends  have  had  remaikabie  yields  of  late 
potatoes  from  Gold  Coin. 

AS  IT  seemed  wise  to  plant  as  many 
^^  beans  as  possible  to  dry  for  winter  use, 
they  were  used  as  a  companion  crop  with  the 
potatoes,  planting  the  seed  after  the  oota toes 
nad  received  their  final  hoeing.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  summer  of  191 7  was  so  wet  that 
the  potato  stalks  grew  unusually  tall,  while 
the  dwarf  beans  developed  a  decided  tendency 
to  run,  so  that  each  encroached  somewhat  on 
the  other's  territory.  This  did  not  seem  to 
affect  the  Yellow-eye  beans,  but  the  Dwarf 
Horticultural  showed  some  rust,  which  we 
attributed  to  this  crowded  condition.  In  the 
plan  for  our  1018  garden  com  is  used  as  a  com- 
panion crop  (01  potatoes,  this  ha  vine  proved 
satisfactory  in  the  past.  We  shall  also  plant . 
more  Yellow-eye  beans.  Although  listed  as  a 
bush  bean,  it  requires  support  (old  pea  brush 
is  good),  but  the  yield  is  great  and  the  pods 
seem  free  from  rust. 

'TpHE  Japanese  Gimbing  cucumber  can 
•■•  be  recommended  for  the  small  garden. 
It  yields  well  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 
The  Tall  Scotch  kale  has  been  left  outside 
for  use  during  the  winter,  and  the  parsnips 
will  be  left  in  the  e round  until  spring,  when 
fresh  vegetables  will  be  appreciated. 

After  the  middle  of  August,  winter  rye  was 
sowed  in  every  cleared  spot  in  the  garden,  so 
that  by  the  middle  of  September  the  greater 
part  of  the  plot  resembled  a  lawn,  covered 
with  blades  of  bright  ereen.  The  r^^e  made  a 
good  growth  during  the  fall,  and  will  be  dujr 
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With  the  experiences  of  last  year  before  us  it  is  easy  to  make  improvements  for  the  1918  plan 
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into  the  ground  in  the  spring,  adding  humus  Considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  seed  was 

and  helping  to  lighten  the  heavy  soil.  effected  by  combining  with  a  neighbor  who 

plants  practically  the  same  area  and  the  same 

THE  cost  of  the  garden,  exclusive  of  our  varieties.     Peas  were  bought  by  the  quart, 

labor,  was  as  follows:  beans  by  the  pint  or  half-pint,  some  seeds  by 

Fertilizer-  ^^^  ounce.     These  were  divided,  thus  secur- 

so  ibi.  bone  meal          $1.1$  ing  better  prices   and    halving  the  express 

c  «y>}^-^P*««  fe«»>»««' «  65  charges.     In  the  case  of  many  seeds,  such  as 

Seed  potatoes,  3  plu 2.35  *                                ,,                    j'         ,      ' 

Smaliseeas 2.52  tomato,  tumip.  Cabbage,  onion,  lettuce,  en- 

Otaion  ic^yit.  ^^ «  dive,  etc.,  one  packet  furnished  ample  seed 

iwlcda^M  .'.  *^   !!!!!!!!!    !       '.%$  for  two  small  gardens.    There  is  no  advan- 

Winter  rve, }  pk. .80  tage,  and  much  waste,  in  sowing  seed   too 

^.93  thickly.  •  If  the  ground  is  well  prepared  and 


cultivated,  and  the  seed  purchased  from  a 
reliable  firm,  practically  every  seed  germin- 
ates, and  one  may  spare  himself  much  useless 
thinning. 

No  outside  labor  was  employed  in  the  garden, 
which  was  spaded,  a  small  portion  at  a  time, 
and  cared  for  in  our  spare  hours  during  the  day. 

This  year  it  is  simply  a  patriotic  duty  to 
make  every  single  seed  count  necauseof  the  act- 
ual scarcity  of  supply.  The  unusual  demands 
on  stocks  last  year  and  causes  beyond  the  seeds- 
man's control  that  limited  production  have 
made  care  in  present  handling  a  real  necessity. 


Pruning  For  Fruit  TKis  Year   m.  g.  kains 


The  quince  is  a  daas  by  itself  producing blossoniB  at  the  tips 
ot  short  shoots.    Pruning  consists  largely  of  thinning 


SUPPOSE  you  have  fruit  trees  already 
growing — perhaps  neglected — how  shall 
those  plants  be  handled  to  make  fruit 
less  a  matter  of  chance  and  more  one 
of  certainty  this  very  year,  when  the  need 
for  production  and  conservation  of  home  sup- 
plies is  more  imperative  than  ever  before  ? 

If  the  plants  have  become  choked  with 
dead  wood,  the  most  casual  reflection  will 
suggest  that  this,  being  worthless  or  even 
harmful,  must  be  removed  for  the  freer  ad- 
mission of  light  and  better  circulation  of  air, 
thus  giving  the  living  wood  a  greater  chance 
to  do  more  than  merely  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence. 

The  removal  of  dead  wood  from  fruit  bushes 
such  as  raspberries  and  gooseberries  presents 
no  problem.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  make 
cuts  close  to  the  ground  and  pull  out  the  thus 
loosened  brush  as  gently  as  possible  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  living  canes.  So  also  with  the 
grape.  More  care,  however,  is  necessary 
because  neglected  and  even  well  managed 
vines  interlace  considerably  and  there  is 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  out  the  trash, 
out  it  must  be  done,  so  take  your  time  and 
don't  worry  about  living  wood  accidentally 
broken.  Remember  that  a  lot,  perhaps  a  tre- 
mendous lot,  of  such  wood  must  also  be 
removed.  In  fact  when  the  pruning  has 
been  properly  done  more  than  three  quarters 
of  all  the  growth  will  be  in  the  brush  pile. 

When  removing  large  dead  or  undesirable 
branches  from  trees,  be  sure  to  exercise  care 
not  to  break  the  living  parts  any  more  than 
can  be  avoided  nor  tear  or  split  the  main 
limbs  or  the  trunks  through  improper  ways 
of  cutdng.    The  correct  way  to  cut  off  large 


limbs  is  to  make  three  cuts,  the  first  on  the 
under  side  of  the  branch  to  be  removed  and 
a  foot  or  so  away  from  the  crotch  with  the 
part  that  is  to  remain.  When  the  saw  sticks 
or  "binds"  withdraw  it  and  start  the  second 
cut  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branch  at  about 
the  i)oint  where  the  lower  cut  would  have 
come  if  the  saw  could  have  been  made*  to 
work  through.  Pretty  soon  the  branch  will 
break  off  leaving  a  stub.  But  stubs  must 
never  be  left  in  trees  because  in  time  they 
decay  and  carry  infection  to  the  heart  wood, 
thus  dooming  the  tree.  They  must  be  cut 
off  so  close  to  the  branch  from  which  they 
have  grown  that  there  will  be  the  least  pos- 
sible shoulder  or  hump  left.  The  wound 
should  be  parallel  and  continuous  with  the 
branch.  Making  the  third  cut  in  this  way 
will  often  leave  a  far  bigger  wound  than  if  a 
"good  sized"  stub  or  shoulder  is  left;  but 
remember  that  a  "good  sized  shoulder"  is  a 
bad  sized  wound  because  healing  over  will 
take  far  longer  and  thus  danger  of  decay  will 
be  all  the  greater. 

Where  the  diameters  are  less  than  ij  inches 
and  the  cuts  have  been  as  just  recommended 
no  painting  will  be  necessary,  because  the  tree 
will  heal  over  the  bare  sj)ot  in  a  year  or  two 
— before  decay  would  enter.  But  where  the 
cuts  are  much  larger  they  may  be  painted. 


The  cherry  Talso  apple  and  pear)  flowers  develop  from  win- 
ter cluster  buds  on  spurs.    Prune  very  little 


Fruit  growers  and 
investigators  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  best 
dressing  for  tree 
wounds.  Until  re- 
cently pure  white 
lead  mixed  with  pure 
linseed  oil  has  oeen 
most  favored.  A 
little  lamp  black  or 
sienna  to  make  a 
gray  color*  will 
make  the  wounds 
inconspicuous.  It 
must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  few 
years,  even  in  spite 
of  annual  dressings, 
decay  often  forces 
itscway  through 
cracks  in  the  paint 
and  the  trees  die 
sooner  or  later. 
Personally,  I  favor 
creosote  but  with 
this  reservation:  it 
must  not  touch  the 
young  wood,  the 
living  bark  nor  the 
cambium. 

In  using  the 
creosote  the  brush 
must  contain  only 
a  little  and  must 
be  applied  by  an 
oscillating  move- 
ment beginning  at 
the  centre  and 
leaving  an  untouched  rim  of  fully  half  an  inch 
all  around  the  edge  of  the  wound. 

In  order  to  prune  intelligently  for  fruit  pro- 
duction it  is  essential  to  know  how  and  where 
the  fruit  is  borne.  No  one  rule  will  cover 
all  kinds  of  fruits. 

T^HE  RASPBERRY,  dewberry  and  black- 
-■■  berry  patches  are  full  of  canes  even  after 
the  dead  stuff  has  been  cut  out.  The  first 
thing  now  is  to  cut  all  the  puny  growths  close 
to  the  ground.  Next  reduce  the  number  of 
canes  to  three  or  four  of  the  sturdiest  to  the 
hill — if  the  hills  can  be  recognized — otherwise 
have  them  stand  six  or  eight  or  more  inches 
apart  in  the  row  and  keep  this  as  narrow  as 
I)ossible.  Now  shorten  the  main  canes  to 
JO  or  40  inches  and  the  branches  to  about  15 
inches.  These  lengths  are  unusually  long 
but  if  we  don't  know  what  varieties  we  have 
we  must  leave  them  perhaps  longer  than  is 
necessary  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  fruit- 
bearing  parts.     For  varieties  differ  more  or 


Peaches  flower  in  a  way  all 
their  own.  Prune  to  keep  the 
tree  open 
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less  as  to  the  positions  of  bearing  their  fruit; 
some  bear  close  to  the  main  canes,  others 
much  farther  out  on  the  branches.  When 
the  flowers  appear  is  the  time  to  observe  the 


The  grape  needs  a  lot  of  wood  cut  away,  leaving  only  a 
few  of  last  year's  canes  to  bear  fruit 

position  of  the  fruit  buds  of  each  variety  so  as 
to  know  just  where  to  cut  in  years  to  come. 

Only  one  other  point  need  be  noted.  Since 
the  canes  of  raspberries  and  their  kin  die 
back  to  the  ground  after  having  produced 
their  crop  they  may  hereafter  be  cut  out  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  in  July 
or  August. 

/^UR  RANTS  and  gooseberries  are  much 
^^  alike  in  their  method  of  fruit  bearing. 
They  usually  send  up  more  straight  light 
colored  shoots  from  the  crowns  each  year 
than  are  necessary,  so  all  but  the  two  or  three 
strongest  that  grew  in  191 7  must  be  cut  out. 
These  shoots  will  bear  no  fruit  until  next 
year,  1919.  Similar  shoots  which  grew  in 
191 6  will  bear  this  year  and  so  will  older  ones, 
but  since  they  will  produce  less  and  less 
fruit  (and  this  of  smaller  and  smaller  size) 
after  they  have  borne  three  crops  they  must 
be  cut  out  as  soon  as  the  third  crop  has  been 
gathered.  In  neglected  bushes  these  old 
stager  stems  may  as  well  be  cut  out  in  March, 
unless  you  want  to  prove  how  poorly  they 
will  bear  in  comparison  with  younger  ones. 

P  ROB  ABLY  people  are  more  afraid  of 
*  pruning  grape  vines  than  any  other 
woodly  plant.  Pruning  the  grape  is  far 
simpler  than  most  of  the  grape  literature 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  Remember  that 
each  good  plump  bud  is  capable  of  producing 
a  branch  which  may  bear  one  to  five  large 
clusters  of  grapes.  Ordinarily  strong  home 
garden  vines  may  be  allowed  to  carry  15  to 
20  such  buds,  for  a  crop  of  45  to  60  clusters  is 
load  enough  for  such  vines  to  carry  every 
year.  The  buds  to  be  left  for  the  191 8  crop 
should  be  upon  wood  which  grew  in  191 7. 
They  may  either  be  scattered  along  a  sturdy 
cane  two  or  three  feet  lone  or  upon  similar 
canes  shortened  to  two  or  three  plump  buds, 
the  ones  lower  than  these  being  rubbed  off 
because  usually  inferior  and  barren.  By 
bearing  these  points  in  mind  any  one  can 
prune  and  get  fruit. 

UNLIKE  in  habit  as  it  is,  the  quince 
approaches  the  grape  in  its  manner  of 
fruit  bearine;  for  the  buds  which  grow  into 
branches  and  leaves  in  the  sprine  bear  flowers 
also — but  at  their  tips  instead  of  opposite  the 
leaves  as  in  the  case  of  the  grape.     Pruning 


of  the  quince  therefore  is  as  simple  as  that 
of  the  vme.  All  that  is  necessary,  after  cut- 
ting out  the  dead  wood,  is  to  cut  off  the  unde- 
sirable lower  growths,  also  the  puny  ones  in 
the  outer  part  of  the  top,  and  then  shorten 
to  about  one  half  the  sturdy  twigs  which  erew 
last  year  in  the  top.  These  will  probably  Dear 
several  times  as  many  blossoms  as  needed; 
therefore  bv  midsummer  the  inferior  and 
misshapen  fruits  had  better  be  cut  off. 

'TpHE  PEACH  and  its  smooth  skinned 
-■•  sport,  the  nectarine,  bear  blossoms 
differently  from  any  other  fruit,  $.  ^.,  beside  the 
leaf  buds  on  the  twi^s  that  grew  the  previous 
summer.  These  fruit  buds  are  easy  to  rec- 
ognize, first  because  of  their  position  and 
second  because  they  are  round  and  plump 
whereas  the  leaf  buds  are  longer  and  pointed. 
To  be  sure  on  the  interior  of  the  tree  blossom 
buds  may  be  found  on  rather  short  wiry  twigs 
unaccompanied  by  leaf  buds,  but  after  the 
eye  has  once  seen  the  flower  buds  in  normal 
position  there  is  no  mistaking  them.  These 
wiry  interior  twigs  need  not  be  pruned  at  all 
because  usually  they  die  when  two  or  three 
years  old  after  having  borne  a  few  fruits  each. 
If  the  tree  is  kept  rather  open  so  sun  and  air 
may  enter  freely  these  fruits  should  be  as  well 
colored  and  as  well  flavored  as  those  borne  in 
otherwise  more  favored  parts  of  the  tree. 

The  twigs  which  bear  the  blossom  buds  in 
normal  position  must  be  cut  back  50  to  75 
per  cent,  and  the  worthless  ones  removed 
entirely  or  shortened  to  mere  stubs.  As  to 
the  amount  any  one  branch  on  any  one  tree 
shall  be  shortened,  the  variety  and  the  be- 
havior of  the  tree  must  decide.  The  best 
guides  in  this  respect  are  first,  the  relative 
I)ositions  of  the  fruit  buds  (either  close 
to  the  point  where  the  twig  started  to  grow 
last  spring,  or  farther  out);  and  second,  the 
number  of  fruits  the  twie  is  desired  to  carry. 
The  peach  annually  tends  to  spread  farther 
and  farther  because  the  terminal  buds  on  the 
twigs  grow  most  strongly.  This  is  undesir- 
able; hrst,  because  it  makes  the  tree  cover 
too  much  space;  and  second  it  makes  it  easier 
for  the  branches  to  break  down  when  loaded 
with  fruit  or  ice.  It  is  advisable  therefore  to 
keep  the  fruit-bearing  area  as  near  the  main 
trunk  as  possible. 

The  easiest  way  to  reduce  the  number  and 
increase  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  to  cut  off  part 
of  the  twigs. 

pLUMS,  cherries  and  apricots  bear  some 
*^of  their  fruits  in  a  way  that  suggests 
the  normal  method  of  the  peach — laterally 
on  the  growth  of  last  year — but  the  great 


majority  of  specimens  are  produced  on 
little  twigs  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  the 
well  lighted  parts  of  the  tree.  These  "spurs" 
as  they  are  called  generally  carry  near  their 
tips  clusters  of  several  buds  from  each  of 
wnich  one  or  two  fruits  in  the  case  of  apricots 
and  plums  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen  in  the  case 
of  cherries  and  as  many  leaves  may  develop. 
The  bud  at  the  tip  of  each  spur  is  usually  a 
wood  or  branch  bud  which  extends  the  spur 
and  develops  the  fruit  buds  for  the  following 
year.  One  or  more  of  the  other  buds  may 
develop  a  branch  on  the  original  spur.  It  is 
evident  that  the  less  pruning  done  the  better. 

APPLE  and  pear  trees  present  the  most 
peculiar  method  of  fruit  bearing.  While 
some  varieties  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
bear  part  of  their  fruit  laterally  on  the  young 
growths,  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  borne  on 


This  shows  how  the  grape  shown  above  should  look  after  be- 
ing properiy  pruned— only  the  newest  canes  left 


Apple  clusters  opening  tenninally  on  spurs.    These  '%purs" 
nuBt  not  be  broken  off  young  trees 


spurs,  but  these  spurs  rarely  near  two  years  in 
succession.  Furthermore,  while  the  'cluster 
buds,"  as  the  plump  ones  are  called,  contain 
about  a  dozen  blossoms  and  as  many  leaves 
they  seldom  mature  more  than  one  fruit — 
sometimes  two — and  unlike  the  cherry  and 
plum  spurs  which  are  fairly  straight,  apple  and 
pear  spurs  change  direction  every  year  so  that 
when  old  they  have  become  the  most  crooked 
and  contorted  things  imaginable. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  niceties  of  apple  and 
pear  pruning:  the  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  to  avoid  breaking  these  spurs  be- 
cause a  spur  once  gone  is  gone  forever!  The 
only  time  that  they  should  be  cut  off  is  when 
there  are  too  many.  This  may  occur  in  old 
trees,  but  only  two  or  three  years'  observarion 
during  the  fruiting  season  can  decide  the 
point.  If  the  fruits  are  small,  if  there  are 
few  of  them,  and  if  such  as  do  mature  are  of 
poor  Quality  for  the  variety,  the  most  un- 
favoraoly  placed  of  the  spurs  may  be  removed. 
Instead  of  removing  individual  spurs,  how- 
ever, small  branches  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
trees  may  be  removed,  preferably  scattered 
here  and  there  so  as  not  to  make  great  gaps 
and  thus  let  in  too  much  sunlight  with  the 
possible  danger  of  sun-scalding  the  previously 
too  shaded  branches. 

As  to  young  apple  and  pear  trees — trees 
under  ten  years  old — beware  of  pruning  too 
much.  The  probability  is  that  they  under- 
stand their  functions  in  life  better  than  the 
best  pruner.  Most  important  of  all:  keep 
hands  off  every  one  of  these  little  stubby  twigs 
— fruit  spurs — that  begin  to  appear  perhaps 
as  early  as  the  second  year  after  planting. 
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Conventional  planting.    Seed  pieces  dropped 
15  inches  apart  in  a  furrow 


Another  method:  using  a  pointed  stick  to 
make  a  hole  for  the  seed 


Use  of  fertilizer  for  potatoes  rather  than 
manure  which  induces  scab 


Covering  and  finning  with  the  feet  is  practi- 
cal in  the  garden 


Are  We  "All  at  Sea"  In  Potato  Culture?  w.c  mccollom 

WASTEFUL  CONVENTIONAL  WAYS  OF   SEEDING  COMPARED  WITH  MORE  INTENSIVE   METHODS— EATING  THE 

POTATO  AND  PLANTING  IT,  TOO 


WHY  waste  all  the  food  value  of 
the  potato  when  planting  "seed." 
Isn't  it  foolish  to  say  the  least? 
Even  at  the  unheard  of  prices  that 
prevailed  during  the  potato  shortage  last  year, 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  substituted  for 
them.  It  was  a  common  sight  to  see  folks 
of  very  meagre  means  carrying  home  a  small 
bag  of  potatoes,  having  cost  them  more 
than  their  bread  for  the  same  meal,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  convincing  that  potatoes 
to-day  as  a  food  crop,  are  as  important  to  the 
home  as  wheat  or  even  meat.  We  must 
have  them  in  increasing 
quantities. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in 
bulletins  even,  I  have  read 
it  in  the  morning  papers, 
and  heard  it  from  the  lips 
of  those  who  should  know, 
that  potatoes  wouldn't  re- 
produce from  skins  planted 
with  the  eye  intact,  the 
claim  being  made  that  the 
plants  would  make  vine 
but  wouldn't  produce  tu- 
bers. Some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  state  they  could 
tell  the  difference  between 
the  appearances  of  plant- 
ings made  with  skins  or 
anything,  in  fact,  excepting 
the  customary  cut  pieces 
weighing  about  i  J  to  2  ozs. 


proximately  15  x  30  ft.  which  gave  me  6  rows, 
almost  3  ft.  apact  and  2^  hills  to  the  row,  I 
replaced  any  blanks,  which  were  few,  in  the 
planting  of  14^  hills.  The  plot  ran  east  and 
west,  and  we  will  number  the  rows,  beginning 
at  the  north,  calling  them  from  i  to  6.  The 
seed  used  was  ordinary  seed  which  was  pur- 
chased at  the  village  store  and,  not  having 
any  formaline  or  other  germicide,  I  planted 
the  seeds  without  dipping,  although  this  is  any- 
thing but  a  good  practice.  The  ground  was 
rather  poor,  but  of  good  texture  and  as  it  had 
been  supporting  a  growth  of  wild  blackberries 


C'OOLS  walk  in  where 
^  angels  fear  to  tread." 
I  started  to  experiment;  I 
took  a  plot  which  was  ap- 


For  Uie  purpose  of  getting  exact  records  each  hill  and  row  was  carefully  weighed  and  the  figures  recorded. 

No  guess  work 


and  cherries  for  a  number  of  years,  this  was 
cleaned  off  thoroughly  and  the  ground  spaded, 
removing  all  roots;  the  furrows  were  made 
'  with  a  draw  hoe  and  the  same  quantity  of 
fertilizer  was  used  in  each  row,  exactly  a  pail 
full  to  the  planting  of  180  feet  of  row. 

O  OW  No.  I  was  planted  with  eyes,  that 
'*-^  is,  small  pieces  of  the  potato  gouged 
out  with  a  knife  not  larger  than  a  quarter, 
of  course,  each  one  containing  an  eye.  They 
were  planted  exactly  the  same  as  cut  pieces 
are  usually  planted.  The  24  eyes  necessary 
for  the  planting  were  all 
taken  from  a  half  dozen 
potatoes  and  didnt  reduce 
the  culinary  value  of  the  po- 
tato to  any  great  extent,  as 
the  balance  of  the  potatoes 
used  for  seed,  left  us  a  lib- 
eral portion  for  our  din- 
ner. In  this  row  not  a 
single  eye  failed.  This 
might  be  accounted  for 
somewhat  by  the  selection 
of  strong  eyes  which  this 
system  of  cutting  makes 
possible,  whereas,  with  cut 
pieces,  many  blind  eyes  are 
included  in  the  seeds. 


D  OWS  number  2,  3,  4, 
^  and  5  were  planted 
with  cut  pieces  weighiivg 
about  I J  to  2  ounces 
each,  just  the  same  meth- 
od as  my  father,  your 
father,  and  their  fathers 
had  used. 
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The  potato  peelings  were  made  carefully  with  a  view  to  planting;  a  little  thicker  than     Also  when  eyes  were  cut  for  planting,  and  they  are  flood  eyes  too,  there  is  an  appreci- 
usual.    But  plenty  of  potato  was  left  to  eat  able  quantity  of  food  left  behind 


l^OW  No.  6  was 
•'^  planted  with  skins, 
the  potatoe'^s  being 
peeled  just  a  little 
thicker  than  usual  to 
preserve  the  eye.  I 
planted  these  carefully, 
DeinK  sure  that  the  eye 
was  looking  up  at  the 
sun,  as  I  wanted  to  give 
the  poor  puny  looking 
things  a  chance  to 
make  good.  And  they 
did! 


A  LL  the  planting 
-^^  was  done  on  the 
same  day,  May  3rd — 
a  little  late  perhaps, 
but  all  had  an  equal  chance.  I  kept  the  bed 
well  cultivated;  in  fact,  I  kept  it  scratched 
thoroughly  with  my  fingers  so  anxious  was  I 
to  see  when  the  potatoes  would  start.  I 
found  one  cut  piece  with  a  growth  about  i 
inch  long,  and  I  immediately  broke  it  from 
the  seed,  photographed  it,  put  it  back,  labelled 
the  hill,  and  it  produced  just  as  much  in  quan- 
tity or  Quality  as  any  of  the  other  hills. 
Aliout  May  28th,  practically  all  the  hills 
showed  through,  excepting  a  few  which  I 
replaced.  I  found  the  skms  were  slower  to 
start  than  the  cut  pieces,but  there  was  prac- 
tically no  difference  between  the  eyes  and 
the  cut  pieces. 

'X^HERE  was  nothing  of  interest  regarding 
^  the  ^owth  of  the  plots.  I  kept  them 
well  cultivated,  lookea  j^tej  the  potato 
bug  djpiely,  and  by  hand|^p^W  I  only  had 
to  spray  once,  using  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
potatoes  weren't  botneifed  to  any  extent  with 
the  flea  beetle,  and  were  not  attacked  by 
bliffht,  The  planting  was  kept  intact.  >1 
didn't  allow  any  one  to  dig  any  potatoes  from 
the  experimental  plot  as  1  wanted  to  give  tbi 
tubers  a  chance  to  mature  unmolesteck 
They  were  cultivated  flat  until  they  flowered; 
I  then  drew  the  soil  up  around  them  very  well. 
The  potatoes  were  dug  on  September  i6th. 
I  kept  each  hill  separate,  that  is,  any  that 
looked  unusual  either  in  number  of  potatoes 
or  weight,  and  I  then  weighed  the  oest  hill 
in  each  row  with  the  following  results: 

Row  No.  I  planted  with  eyes  only,  lanett  hill.  8  potatoes,  3  lbs. 
Row  No.  2  planted  with  cut  pieces,  largest  hill,  1 1  potatoes, 

a  lbs.  14  OSS. 
Kow  No.  3  planted  with  cut  pieces,  largest  hill,  10  potatoes. 

albs.  IS  OSS. 
Row  No.  4  planted  with  cut  pieces,  largest  hill,  14  potatoes, 

2  lbs.  14  on. 

Row  No.  5  planted  with  cut  pieces,  largest  hill,  8  potatoes, 

3  lbs.  3  ozs. 

Row  No.  6  planted  with  skins  only,  largest  hill,  8  potatoes, 
2  Ibt.  8  oa. 

Then  I  weighed   the  entire  yield  of  each 
row  separately,  with  the  following  results: 


How  THE  DiFFBRBNT  PIECES  START. 

orous.     Next  a  conventional  cut  i>iece  of  seed.  _ 

14  ozs.  yield.    To  right  a  single  eye  as  shown  in  the  picture  above,  en  the  right 


On  the  left  a  piece  of  skin  with  eyes  sprouting.    They  seem  quite  vig- 
The  sprouting  shoot  was,  broken  off  and  replanted,  giving  1  lb. 


Row  No.  I  planted  with  eyes,  total  for  24  hilb.  48  lbs.  8)  ozs. 
Row  No.  2  planted  with  cut  pieces,  total  for  24  hilb.  46  lbs.  7|  oz. 
Row  No.  3  planted  with  cut  pieces,  total  for  2a  hillf,  46  lbs. 
Row  No.  4  planted  with  cut  pieces,  total  for  24  nilb,  50  lbs.  4  ozs. 
Row  No.  5  planted  with  cut  pieces,  total  for  24  hills,  a8  lbs.  loozs. 
Row  No.  6  planted  with  skins,  total  for  24  hills,  48  lbs.  6  ozs.    . 

THE  average  for  the  bed  was  about  2 
lb.  to  the  hill,  the  row  of  skins,  therefore, 
proved  to  be  a  little  above  the  average.  The 
row  planted  with  eyes  was  also  above  the 
average,  and  again  the  young  plant  which 


— _  _-_  wave, _   . 

good  enough  now  when  waste  of  food  material  is  a  crime? 


was  broken  from  the 
seed  potato  and  plant- 
ed again,  yieldea  i  lb. 
14  ozs.  which  was 
practically  up  to  the 
average. 

I  know  some  one  will 
say  that  it  is  not  so, 
that  if  it  were  possible 
all  this  would  have 
been  discovered  years 
ago — maybe  it  would 
have  been  if  potatoes 
had  been  ten  dollars 
per  barrel;  but  back  in 
1899  ^^^  potato  crop  of 
the  United  States  only 
averaged  the  growers 
38  cents  per  bushel  and 
under  those  conditions  what  would  be  the 
use  of  being  mean  and  stingy  with  the  seed  ? 
Further  than  that,  I  met  a  woman  who  has 
been  planting  potato  skins  for  years.  She 
saves  her  potato  peelings,  of  course  making 
them  a  little  thicker  than  usual  to  have  a  little 
substance  to  preserve  the  eye,  until  it  can  be 
planted,  and  she  has  always  had  a  good  crop 
of  potatoes. 

A  NOTHER  proof  that  potatoes  will  repro- 
^^  duce  without  the  old  stool,  which  in  my 
estimation  serves  no  other  purpose  than  a 
container  for  the  eyes,  is  the  fact  that  potatoes 
can  be  propagated  from  cuttings.  New 
varieties  are  increased  in  this  manner.  I  have 
practised  this  method  myself,  and  one  grower 
a  few  years  back  won  a  prize  for  reproducing 
2,500  lb.  of  tubers  from  one  pound  of  seed 
in  a  single  season.  If  potatoes  will  reproduce 
from  cuttings,  why  not  from  any  growth  that 
develops  from  an  eye  and  which  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  cut  piece  of  potato? 

WHAT  advantage  can  be  gained  is  the 
next  point  to  consider.  Of  course,  the 
economic  gain  is  paramount.  Even  though 
the  plan  cannot  be  applied  to  farming  where 
everything  is  done  by  machinery,  it  would  be 
possible  in  all  cases  where  hand  planting  is 
practised.  In  place  of  planting  six  pieces  of 
potatoes  that  weigh  about  12  oz.,  plant  6 
pieces  that  weigh  less  than  2  oz.  In  planting 
30  feet  of  drill  I  used  24  pieces  that  only 
weighed  8  oz.,  that  is,  the  eyes  with  skins, 
the  seed  for  the  24  hills  weighed  less  than  6 
oz.  On  the  basis  of  the  eyes  it  would  take 
about  4  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  by 
weight,  of  course.  As  the  regular  method  of 
planting  takes  about  four  barrels  per  acre 
this  would  mean  a  saving  of  2I  barrels  per 
acre;  or  further,  about  iSyOOO^ooo  barrels  of 
potatoes  on  the  acreage  seeded  down  last  spring. 
Of  course,  the  whole  thing  hinges  on  whether 
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or  not  the  idea  could  be  applied  to  farming. 
I  don't  think  the  skins  could  be  used  thus 
and  my  plans  limit  the  home  garden.  There 
is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility of  planting  cut  pieces  which  could  be 
cut  very  uniform,  more  uniform  than  seed 
pieces  can  by  dividing  the  entire  potato; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  couldn't  be 
applied  to  farming. 

THE  yield  of  my  potato  patch  was  at  the 
rate  of  365  bushels  to  the  acre  which  is 
not  large  for  home  gardens  where  the  best  of 
care  can  be  given,  where  weeds  are  not  allowed 
to  grow,  where  the  ground  can  be  kept  con- 
stantly stirred  to  promote  growth,  m  fact 
where  close  attention  can  be  given  the  crop. 
But  it  was  not  the  field  I  was  interested  m 
it  was  simplv  the  comparative  differences 
between  the  three  different  methods  of  repro- 
duction and  frankly  there  was  so  little  differ- 
ence that  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  the 
planting  of  either  skins  or  cut  eyes.  When 
potatoes  are  as  scarce  and  expensive  as  they 
were  last  year,  using  cut  pieces  is  too  much  like 


putting  gold  into  the  ground  to  get  silver  out. 

The  potato  after  all  can  be  grown  with 
very  little  difficulty.  A  fairly  rich  soil  and 
constant  cultivation  are  the  important  factors 
to  assure  success.  When  the  potato  is  at- 
tacked by  the  beetle  or  by  blight  occasional 
sprayings  •  with  bordeaux  mixture  and  arsen- 
ate of  lead  combined  will  protect  the  crop. 

In  Europe  the  yield  of  i)otatoes  is  con- 
erably  higner  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  average  production  per  acre  for  10 
years  from  1905  to  191 4  in  the  United 
States  was  96.4  bushels,  Hungary  120.4, 
France,  129.6,  Germany  204.3  and  United 
Kingdom  213.8,  so  after  all,  Ireland  has  a 

THE  AUTHOR  SAYS  ABOUT  THIS 
ARTICLE: 

'7  realize  this  is  diredly  opposite  io  the 
pamphleb  and  bulletins  sent  out  by  agri" 
cultural  arul  government  experiment  sta- 
tions, but  the  test  was  fair  in  every  way  and 
this  is  a  truthful  statemerd  of  the  result.*' 


just  claim  on  the  white  potato.  Why  do  we 
produce  less  than  100  bushels  per  acre  when 
the  United  Kingdom  produces  more  than  200? 
Why  are  potatoes  wnich  were  imported  into 
Europe  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  more 
at  home  there  than  here,  their  next  door 
neighbors?  The  one  big  reason  is  tliat  we 
haven't  applied  ourselves  as  thoroughly  as 
they  have  abroad.  That  is  a  hard  statement. 
I  am  distinctly  American,  a  believer  in 
American  institutions  and  American  methods, 
but  the  truth  must  be  faced  in  potato  culture. 
We  are  not  as  advanced  as  we  should  be. 

One  has  but  to  visit  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
The  farmers  there  all  average  better  than 
200  bushels  to  the  acre.  Some  might  say 
the  soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  potato, 
which  mignt  be  true  to  some  degree,  but  the 
truth  is  the  farmers  there  have  studied  the 
potato,  they  plant  them,  harrow  them,  culti- 
vate them,  spray  them,  harvest  them,  and 
market  them  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  only 
under  such  methods  will  the  returns  reach  the 
standards  which  should  be  attained. 


The  Succession  Problem  in  California  sidney  b.  mitchell 


DIFFICULTY  OF  KEEPING  UP  APPEARANCES  IN  A  CLIMATE  WHERE  GROWTH  IS  ACTIVE  FOR  ALL  THE  TWELVE 

MONTHS— SOME  PRACFICAL  COMBINATIONS  AND  COLOR  HARMONIES 


THE  Eastern  gardener  who  spends 
four  or  five  months  of  each  year 
waiting  for  spring  has  nothing  but 
envy  for  the  man  [on  the  Pacific 
slope  who  has  so  little  winter  and  so  much 
spnng.  He  probably  never  considers  the 
difficulties  of  keeping  up  a  garden  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  and  particularly  of  pre- 
venting the  places  "out  of  bloom"  from  be- 
coming the  greater  part  of  his  borders. 
Where  daffodils  do  so  well  and  bloom  so 
early,  who  can  restrain  himself  from  planting 
hundreds,  which  will  flower  for  a  month  or  so 
and  leave  gaping  wounds  for  the  rest  of  the 
year?  No  one  who  has  seen  the  Bearded 
Irises  thrive  as  they  do  in  California  can  do 
without  many  of  the  best  of  a  race  so  adapted 
to  his  natural  conditions,  yet  af^er  May  where 
they  have  been  planted  he  can  hope  for  no- 
thing but  their  dean  (but  somewhat  uninter- 
esting) foliage  for  ten  months  more. 

Of  course  there  is  one  quite  simple  solution 
to  all  this,  that  is,  to  have  several  small  gar- 
dens, one  devoted  to  spring-flowering  bulbs, 
another  to  summer  flowers,  perhaps  a  third  to 
Chrysanthemums,  always  forgetting  the  one 
out  of  season.  But  as  this  ideal  arrangement 
is  not  open  to  the  many  of  us  who  must  live 
near  a  city  and  cannot  afford  to  buy  or  take 
care  of  more  than  a  lot  50  by  150  feet,  I  have 
thought  it  possible  others  might  be  interested 
in  some  very  practical  devices  to  keep  the 
garden  in  bloom.  Many  of  these  I  have 
tested  myself,  some  have  been  tried  by  my 
friends,  while  others  were  used  at  the  Panama 
Pacific  International  Exposition  in  the  flower 
gardens  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Carl  Purdy. 

In  the  following  recipes  I  have  given  first 
the  flowers  used  with  the  time  of  blooming  of 
each  crop,  followed  by  a  few  suggestions  in 
regard  to  planting  or  sowing. 

These  schemes  in  practice  are  not  at  all 
complicated.  A  few  years  ago  I  began  a  new 
garden  on  an  open  hillside.     I  soon  learned 


that  I  was  going  to  have  succession  crops 
anyway.  The  difference  is  that  at  the  begin- 
ning 1  had  a  succession  of  weeds,  whicn  I 
really  believe  were  as  much  work  as  my  pre- 
sent succession  of  flowers*  and  less  satisfy- 
ing to  my  soul. 

1.     DiiffbdiU(F«bruaiT— March) (Spanish  IrU  (April 
May)(  CaUiopais  (July^-Oetobar) 

PLANT   the   Daffodils    and    the    Spanish 
Iris  at  the  same  time.    October  is  best, 
as  Daffodils  proflt  by  the  earlier  rains  and 


Spanish  Iris  bulbs  deteriorate  if  kept  out  of 
the  ground  too  late  in  autumn.  Daffodils 
may  go  with  base  of  bulbs  six  inches  below 
the  surface  and  about  six  inches  apart.  The 
Iris  need  not  be  deeper  than  three  inches  and 
may  be  spaced  among  the  Daffodils.  This 
allows  room  for  both  to  be  left  a  second  year» 
after  which  they  are  better  lifted  and  divided. 
The  different  depths  of  planting  allow  free 
root  run  for  each  variety  of  bulD.  Put  the 
Daffodils  in  first,   marking   the  location   of 


Early  April.  Darwin  Tulips  in  various  shades  of  blue  and  pink  fill  left  hand  border.  Earlier  varieties  of  tall 
bearded  Ins  are  also  in  bloom,  for  in  California  the  season  for  these  extends  for  over  two  months.  Only  lavender, 
blue,  white  and  pink  ones  were  used  in  this  part  of  the  garden.  Pheasant  Eye  Pinks  finish  off  the  border  in  the  same 
color  range.    (See  page  84) 
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March.    Daffodils  in  bloom.    The  varieties  are  Barrii  Conspicus  and  Mis.  Langtry 


Early  May.    Spanish  IriA.  chiefly  in  blue  shades  axid  some  white  have  followed  the  Tulips  in  the  same  border 
Tan  branching  annual  Larkspurs  in  blue,  lilac,  pink,  and  white  were  sown  in  previous  autumn  after  the  bulbs  were  set. 
Thmned  out  in  March  they  came  into  bloom  in  June  and  for  two  months  continued  the  color  scheme  k>ng  after  the  bulb 
foliage  had  gone 


June.  Background  of  tall  Perennial  Larkspurs  now  in  bloom  and  will  give  three  complete  crops.  Foreground  of  bulb 
foliage  (concealed  here  by  Iris  leaves)  is  covered  by  Nasturtiums  in  cream  and  pale  pink  shades.  Seeds  sown  in  March 
amoog  the  Spanish  Iris  and  Daffodils 


each  bulb  by  a  stick.  This  will  assist  in 
properly  locating  the  Iris  among  them,  after 
which  the  sticks  may  be  pulled  up.  In  early 
April,  preferably  during:  a  cloudy  period, 
gently  cultivate  the  soil  and  sow  seed  of 
Calliopis,  using  a  tall  variety  if  the  patch  is 
in  the  rear  of  the  border  or  a  dwarf  strain  if 
near  the  front.  Seedlings  can  be  thinned 
out  in  late  May,  after  both  bulb  crops  are 
over. 

There  is  in  California  a  widely  prevalent 
but  quite  erroneous  belief  that  watering  in 
summer  is  likely  to  rot  spring-flowering  bulbs 
left  in  the  ground.  This  peculiar  idea,  which 
has  midgated  against  the  planting  of  cover 
crops,  has  no  basis  in  fact;  indeed  the  prac- 
tice of  leaving  bulbs  all  summer  in  the  ground 
in  countries  such  as  England,  where  summer 
rainfall  is  frequent,  should  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  its  fallacy.  One  may  therefore 
irrigate  freely  the  annuals  sown  amon^  such 
bulos.  When  the  Daffodil  foliage  begins  to 
get  limp  and  yellow,  remove  it,  but  of  the 
scantily  leaved  Iris  stems  i8  inches  or  so  must 
be  left  so  as  properly  to  ripen  the  next  year's 
bulbs.  These  will  oe  hiaden  by  the  Calli- 
opsis. 

This  is  the  combination  I  prefer,  or,  more 
specifically.  Daffodil  Sir  Watkin,  Spanish 
Iris  Cajanus,  and  Calliopsis  tinctoria — all  yel- 
low and  therefore  easy  to  handle  in  a  color 
scheme.  There  are  several  other  annuals 
which  may  be  substituted  for  the  Calliopsis; 
such  are  annual  Chrysanthemums,  Nastur- 
tiums, Bartonia  aurea,  Linum  grandiflorum, 
Cornflowers,  and  Sweet  Alyssum. 

2.     DiiffbdUs  (F«bruanr-^i«rch);  IxUs  (April)  t  Zin- 
nias (Jun« — OctolMr) 

'TpHIS  combination  is  given  as  an  example 
-■•  of  what  can  easily  be  done  where  it  is 
the  intention  to  dig  up  the  bulbs  after  they 
have  ripened.  Plant  the  Daffodils  and  Ixias 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bulbs  in  the  previous 
arrangement,  excepting  that  Ixias  may  with 
advantage  be  planted  more  thickly  than  Span- 
ish Iris.  As  Ixia  foliage  is  very  scant,  their 
garden  appearance  is  better  when  in terpl anted 
with  Daffodils  than  when  grown  alone. 
Never  use  mixtures,  as  the  colors  do  not  go 
well  together,  but  a  good  yellow,  scarlet,  or 
white  is  delightful.  Ixias  need  bright  sunlight 
to  open  the  flowers.  Having  such  slight 
foliage  and  coming  from  South  Africa,  a 
country  of  dry  summers,  the  Ixia,  though  it 
blooms  a  month  later,  ripens  its  foliage  at  the 
same  time  as  the  DafFoail.  They  can  there- 
fore be  dug  together  and  replaced  by  Zinnias 
raised  in  flats.  Other  vigorous  annuals  more 
adapted  to  such  an  arrangement  as  this  than 
to  act  as  cover  crops  are: — Salpiglossis,  Petu- 
nias, Marigolds,  Verbenas,  Scabious,  and  Sun- 
flowers of  the  Stella  or  cucumerifolius  type. 


(Ut« 


. .    Spanish    Iris 
1 — ^May) ;  Annual  Larkspurs  ( Jun« — July) 


TuUps    (mid-March— mid-April)  I 
April- 


B 


Y  Tulips  I  of  course  mean  the  so-called 
'  late  Tulips  of  the  Darwin,  Breeder,  or 
Cottage  types,  all  of  which  bloom  in  Cali- 
fornia about  two  months  earlier  than  in  the 
east.  The  Early  Tulips  are  absolutely  worth- 
less outdoors  in  California.  Even  the  late 
Tulips  demand  some  care  in  lightening  heavy 
soil  and  in  fertilizing)  but  they  are  worth  it. 
Generally  speaking  they  detenorate  after  the 
first  year,  yet  such  vigorous  varieties  as 
Inglescomb  Pink  and  La  Merveille  without 
lifting  have  given  me  a  fine  show  the  second 
year, — smaller  flowers  but  more  of  them. 

Plant   the   TuHps   and    Iris   according    to 
directions  given  above  for  Daffodils  and  Iris. 
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Sow  seed  of  tall  annual  branching  Larkspurs 
in  November.  These  are  available  in  a  nice 
range  of  blues,  lilacs,  pale  pink  and  white  with 
a  rosy  red  variety  which  is  best  kept  separate. 
Seed  will  germinate  quickly,  but  growth 
through  the  cold  rainy  season  will  be  slow,  so 
that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  thin  them  out 
until  FebruaiY.  As  each  plant  makes  but 
a  single  stem  branching  about  i8  inches  from 
the  ground,  lots  of  room  is  left  for  the  bulb 
foliage.  If  watered  and  kept  from  seeding 
thev  will  bloom  for  a  couple  of  months  in 
niidsummer  while  the  Tulips  and  Iris  are 
ripening. 

If  it  IS  intended  to  lift  the  bulbs  one  may 


which  I  have  found  useful  for  variety  are 
annual  Linarias  (especially  the  pink,  rose,  and 
lavender  strain  known  as  Excelsior),  scarlet 
Flax,  and  the  beautiful  little  yellow  compo- 
site, Leptosyne  Stillmanni.  Early  in  June 
when  the  annual  is  going  off,  clean  out  the  plot, 
dig,  and  plant  Dahlias  for  late  summer  and 
autumn  bloom. 

5.  Hyacinths  (F«bruaiT— March) ;  OmphalodM 
linifplia  (April— May);  SwMt  AlyMum  (July— No- 
vember) 

'  I  *HIS  is  simply  the  combining  of  an  early 

'-    spring  bulb  with  two  annuals,  one  sown 

in  the  autumn  for  late  spring  flowers  after  the 

Hyacinths  are  over.     When  the  Omphalodes 


May  aspect  of  thegarden  shown  on  page  84.    Spanish  Iris  have  grown  up  between  the  Daflfbdilt  and  have  the  better 
garden  effect  because  the  uanodil  foliage  is  still  green  and  hdps  out  the  scanty  herbage  of  this  Iris 


substitute  for  the  Larkspur  some  of  the 
beautiful  new  Clarkias  of  the  elegans  type, 
or  that  improvement  of  another  of  our  natives, 
the  double  rose-pink  Godetias.  These  are, 
however,  both  short  bloomers  though  wonder- 
ful in  their  time,  early  June. 

4.     TuUpa  (March— April)  t  Shiricy  Popples  (May- 
June)  t      Dahlias      (July— OctobM*) 

THIS  is  an  arrangement  to  be  used  where 
Tulip  bulbs  are  to  be  lifted.  By  sowing 
Poppies  in  the  autumn  and  thinning  them 
out  in  spring  you  may  have  a  pretty  patch  of 
color  in  your  Tulip  bed  while  the  foliage  is 
ripening  provided  you  have  protected  the 
young  Poppy  seedlings  from  the  sparrows. 
I  have  found  mosquito  netting  or  fine-mesh 
chicken    wire    satisfactory.    Other    annuals 


is  over  clean  up  the  bed  and  sow  Sweet  Alys- 
sum  for  succession.  Hyacinths  may  be  lifted 
or  not  as  prefen'ed.  Many  of  the  attrac- 
tive little  annuals  which  one  sees  in  Eng- 
land but  never  in  the  eastern  United  States 
can  in  this  way  find  a  place  in  the  garden,  for 
they  all  do  well  in  this  greatest  of  all  states 
for  annual  flowers.  If  the  gray  foliage  and 
dainty  white  spikes  of  the  Omphalodes  do  not 
fit  the  requirements,  one  may  substitute 
Baby-blue  Eyes  (Nemophila  insignis).  Cream- 
cups  (Platystemon  califomicus)  Phacelia 
campanularia,  a  glorious  blue  in  color,  or 
Swan  River  Daisies  in  a  variety  of  blues  and 
white.  For  Sweet  Alyssum  alternatives  would 
be  the  constant-blooming  hybrids  of  Dimor- 
photheca  aurantiaca,  or  the  hybrid  Nemes- 
las  just  now  coming  into  use  here. 


6.     German  or  BMundad  Iris  (April— May)  i  Gladiolus 
(Midsummar) 

THE  Flag  Irises  are,  all  things  consid- 
ered, the  best  perennials  for  California  gar- 
dens. They  are  being  planted  much  more 
frequently  since  our  gardeners  have  learned 
that  besides  the  common  blue  and  white  there 
are  dozens  of  other  more  attractive  varieties 
in  lavender,  lilac,  mauve,  yellow,  maroon, 
bronze,  and  innumerable  other  combinations 
of  colors.  Their  increased  use  has  created  a 
demand  for  something  which  will  give  later 
bloom  in  the  same  place.  The  planting  of 
Gladiolus  seems  the  solution.  While  new 
Iris  plantings  are  best  made  in  late  summer, 
it  is  better  not  to  interplant  with  Gladiolus 
untrl  April,  as  the  flowers  of  the  latter  are  not 
wanted  before  midsummer.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  simply  to  cut  down  the  Gladiolus  tops 
in  the  fall  and  let  them  come  up  again  and 
bloom  in  Tune  the  second  year.  This  saves 
labor,  and  both  Iris  and  Gladiolus  can  be 
lifted  and  divided  the  following  September. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  subject  expensive  Glad- 
iolus novelties  to  this  competition,  but  if 
good  vigorous  varieites  are  used  the  results 
will  be  quite  satisfactory,  for  the  period  of 
growth  of  the  Gladiolus  coincides  with  the 
period  of  rest  in  the  Iris. 

An  alternative  suggested  by  Mr.  Carl  Purdy 
is  that  Montbretias  be  planted  among  the 
Iris,  and  as  these  also  make  their  chief  growth 
and  bloom  in  summer  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  used  together.  I  prefer 
the  Iris-Gladiolus  combination,  however, 
as  the  foliage  of  these  is  so  similar.  Where  the 
Iris-Montbretia  arrangement  is  made  both 
should  be  planted  together^  in  early  autumn, 
and  they  may  be  left  without  moving  for  two 
years. 

7.  Wallflowars    (March — May)  I    Pompon    Chryaan- 
thamums  (Octobar — Novambar) 

THESE  are  two  of  the  most  useful  border 
plants,  the  former  because  it  takes  away 
from  the  flatness  of  spring  borders,  the  latter 
because  it  gives  wonderful  color  in  autumn  and 
is  a  better  garden  plant  than  its  larger-flowered 
relations.  Scattered  at  rather  regular  inter- 
vals in  a  north  border,  I  have  plantings  of 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums  made  up  of  per- 
haps a  dozen  separate  shoots  arranged  in  -an 
irregular  patch.  One  variety  is  used  in  each 
clump.  After  they  have  bloomed  I  dig  up 
and  discard  all  but  one  or  two  stock  plants  of 
each,  which  are  cut  down  and  left  where  they 
flowered.  The  balance  of  the  original  patch 
is  then  planted  in  Wallflowers  raised  in  a  seed 
bed.  When  these  in  turn  have  finished  flow- 
ering, in  early  summer,  they  are  discarded  and 
the  Chrysanthemum  stock  plant  is  lifted, 
divided  mto  single  shoots,  pinched  back  and 
replanted  again  over  the  original  area. 

In  the  pink  section  of  my  border  I  have 
substituted  Canterbury  Bells  for  Wallflowers, 
and  will  follow  them  with  pink  Pompon  Chry^ 
anthemums,  just  as  the  Wallflowers  were 
succeeded  by  yellow,  bronze,  and  scarlet 
varieties. 

8.  Spring  Bulbs  and  Double  Gypaophlla  Panieulata 

THESE  can  hardly  be  called  succession 
crops.  I  have  merely  noted  that  during 
its  dormant  period — autumn  to  spring — the 
Perennial  Gypsophila  needs  only  the  space 
occupied  by  its  compact  bunch  of  deep  roots, 
but  from  May  to  its  July  or  August  blooming 
period  it  is  very  ranipant.  As  its  foliage  is 
very  light  I  am  using  it  in  the  back  of  a  north 
border  behind  some  bulb  beds,  so  that  it  will 
gradually  cover  these  shortly  after  their  bloom- 
ing period  is  over. 
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On  Her 

BIRTHDAY 


SEND  flowers  as  her  birthday  gift  —  that  is  one 
token  which  she  will  surely  appreciate  and  long 
remember.    Flowers  always  make  friends,  th^ 
inspire  culture,  refinement  and  tenderness. 

It  is  always  appropriate  to  "  Say  it  with  Flowers.'* 
For  birthdays,  weddings,  social  events,  the  sick  room, 
to  brighten  the  home,  you  can  best  express  your 
sentiments  with  flowers. 

''Say  it  with  Flowers^* 

a  beautiful  sixteen>page  booklet  on  die 
etiquette^  use  and  care  of  flowers  sent 
free  on  request. 

SOCIETY   OF   AMERICAN   FLORISTS  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURISTS 

«4  WEST  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

ftowtrs  may  he  sent  anywhere  in  ^  U.S.  or  Canada 
through  the  Florins*  Telegraph  Delrvery 


nose  uirl-Kd 


ay  LS  iix^ 


March    191S 
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Gladioli 


The  Flowers  that 

Make  Summer 

Last  Longer 


FOR  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  spec- 
ialized in  GLADIOLI,  the  best  summer 
flowering  bulbs,  introducing  such  world-\\ide 
winners  as  Princeps,  Mr*.  Francis  King,  Chi- 
cago White,  Primulinus  **Sunbeam,*'  etc. 
We  avoid  import  and  freight  duties  on  foreign 
bulbs  by  growing  our  own — hence  our  moderate 
prices. 

Vaughan's    1918    Leaders 

Field   Marshal  Haig    A  1918  Novelty.       An  immense  full  spike 
■    of  open  ruffled  flowers.     Bright  salmon  pink 
with  bloo<i-red  blotches. 
Each,  $1.00;  3  for  $2.75  (prepaid). 

Primulinus  Sunbeam      Light,    open,    graceful    spikes    of   clear 
'  canary-yellow  nowera.     The  best  yellow 

at  Monmouth  County  Show.  1917. 

Each,  20c;  doz.,  $1 .75  (prepaid). 

Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton    "^"^^  "^o^t  talked  of  Gladiolus  of  to-day. 
— — —  ■    Immense  spikes,  immense  flowers,  pure 

ilcsh-pink  with  deep  maroon  blotch. 

Each,  15c;  doz.,  $1.25  (prepaid). 

Mrs.  Walter  S.  Brewster     A  splendid* flower  of  a  unique  shade 
^— ^— ^^— ^^— ^— ^^^^     of  wh'te,  pink  and  cream,  beautifully 

blended,  with  a  dark  red  blotch. 

Each,  25c;  doz.,  $2.75<: 

Schwaben    TalU  f"ll,  open  spikes,  of  tremendous  size;  a  clear  lemon 

■     yellow  with  faint  red  stripe;  the  best  yellow  in  its  class. 

Each,  15c}  doz.,  $1.50. 

Europe    Almost  a  pure  white.     The  flowers  are  large,  slightly  waved, 

^    '  making  a  large,  open,  well  filled  spike.  Each,  15c;  doz.,  $1 .50, 

SPECIAL    PREPAID    PRICES    FOR   THE   SIX 

*    One  bulb  of  each  (6  bulbs) $1.75 

Three  bulbs  of  each  (18  bulbs) 5.00 

Six  bulbs  of  each  (36  bulbs) 9*50 


MRS.  FRANK  PENDLETON 


Liberty 
Collection 


Mrs.  FRANCIS  KING 

Vermilion-Scarlet. 
EUROPE.    The  Finest 

PureWhita. 

BARON    J.    HULOT, 

Violet  Bluat 

6  of  each  (18  bulbs)  $1.25 
12  of  each    (36  bulbs)       2.2S 
Lea^tetf     **How    to    Grow/'    with     each     orders Prepaid 


Red,  White 
and  Blue 


Vaughan' 9  Catalogue,  '^GARDENING  iLLUSTRATED/'  1S3  pagea,  with 
colored   platem   and  coverm,    maiimd   alone    or   with  each  offer,  FREE 


43G  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Vaughan's  Seed  Store     "^^hkSgcT*'^ 


Stimlyas0aksKU|9£l!j| 

I*ot-^own  rose  bushrs,  on  own  rr»ots,  for  everyone 
anywhere.  Plant  any  time.  Old  favorites  tad 
new  and  rare  sorte.  the  cream  of  the 
world's  productions.  "Dingee 
Roses"  known  as  thr  htst  for  6; 
years.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  any- 
where in  U.  S.     Write  for  a  copy  ol 

Our  "Nsw  Gttid*  la  Rose  Caltara" 
far  If  18.    it'iFREE. 

Illustrtites  wonderful  "Din gee  Rotes" 
fn  natural  colors.     It's  more  than  a  cat- 
alojj— it's  the  lifetime  experience  of  the 
Ot<if.st  and  Lending-  Rose  Graivers  tn 
Americi.    A  practit^  work  on  rose  and  flower  culture 
for  the  amateur.     Describes  over  looo  varieties  of  roses  and  other  flow- 
ers and  tells  how  to  grow  them.     Edition  limited. 

i  stnh/i'iked  iSm  70  Greenhouses 

THE    DINGEE   &   CONARD   CO..  B«x  337,  Wc«l  Gravs,  Pa. 


Kdrawberries  fill  a  quart 
l^qlittiPlaiifsdiait 
SHJI^V      Mr.  Quick  bought  $6  worth 
of     KNIGHT'S     BERRY 
PLANTS.     The  next  spring  his 
NET  PROFIT  from  the  fruit  was 
$1,000.  besides  having  all  he  could 
use  himself.     And  he  writes.  "16  of 
the  selected  berries  filled  a  quart." 
Knight's  Berry  Plants  Pay, 
Send  for  Catalogue  To-day, 
DAVID  KNIGHT  &  SON. 
Box  75 
Sawyer,  Mkh. 


j  1  n^N^B^^^n '  1 1 " 

No.  o  Poultry  Home 

NOW  more  than  ever  vou  must  get  the  very  best  re- 
sults from    your    poultry       Hodgson  Poultry   Hous^ 


will  increase  your  production.  They  are  designed 
scientifically  —  extremely  sanitary  and  perfectly  venti- 
lated. Send  for  a  Hodgson  Poultry  catalog  jn  which 
you'll   find    pictures,  plans   and   prices   of   all   kinds   of 


SeUing  Coops  Pigeon  House 

pet  slock  houses.  When  you  buy,  the  houses  are  sent 
to  you  in  painted,  fitted  sections  which  can  be  put  to- 
gether quickly. 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO..  Room  311.  116  Waahing ton  St.. 
Boston.  Mass.— 6  E.  3»th  St.,  New  York  City 


HODGSON    PORTABLE    HOUSES 


^1 


The  Readers'  Service  i»  prepared  to  help  you  eohe  your  gardening  problemi 


Patriotic  Sweet  Peas  for  July  4tfa.— It's 
a  far  cry  from  now  until  next  Fourth  of 
July  but  as  fireside  planning  and  seed  buying 
are  in  order  I  have  a  little  hobby  that  Td 
like  to  pass  on  to  the  other  Garden  Neighbors. 
For  several  years  I  have  had  bouquets  of  red, 
white  and  blue  Sweet  Peas  for  the  Fourth  of 

uly;  likewise,   before   and   after  that  date. 

Morally  speaking,  it  seems  that  the  Great 
American  Day  has  been  neglected  by  com- 
mercial gardeners.  /  Thanksgiving  means 
Chrysanthemums;  Christmas  means  Poin- 
settias,  Holly,  Mistletoe,  etc.;  what  is  Easter 
without  Lilies  or  Daffodils  ?  while  Decoration 
Day  means  early  Peonies — if  we  can  get  them. 
But  the  Glorious  Fourth  has  no  companion 
flower.  Probably  because  the  date  falls  at  a 
time  when  nature  is  most  lavish  and  the  gar- 
dener who  "takes  things  as  they  come" 
reigns  supreme,  but  I  have  found  the 
Sweet  Pea  to  be  the  only  flower  that 
furnishes  "Old  Glory's"  colors  at  that 
time. — For  red  and  white  I  use  King  Edward, 
and  King  White.  The  nomenclature  is 
rather  un-American,  but  don't  blame  the 
flower.  It's  the  color  we  are  hunting,  no 
matter  what  the  name  may  be.  The  President 
is  a  grand  scarlety  red  and  a  most  patriotic 
cognomen.  Blues  have  been  harder  to  get. 
Navy  blues  are  ^ood,  though  rather  dark,  and 
some  varieties  listed  as  lieht  blues  prove  to 
be  more  of  a  lavender  color,  so  that  some- 
times I  have  departed  from  Sweet  Peas  for 
my  blues  and  used  small  sprays  of  intensely 
blue  Chinese  Larkspur.  However,  this  year 
I  am  trying  Blue  Gem,  a  new  blue  Sweet  rea. 
If  any  of  the  Neighbors  have  trouble  in 
securing  a  good  stand  of  white  or  blue  Sweet 
Peas  it  may  be  thaf  their  soil  is  at 
fault.  For  a  heavy  loam  I  sugj^est 
a  quantity  of  coarse  sand  well  mixed 
directly  in  the  furrow  where  the  planting  is 
made.  Sweet  Pea  seed,  especially  the  white 
and  wrinkled-seeded  (blue)  varieties,  must 
have  perfect  drainage  else  they  will  rot. 
But  the  white  and  blue  flowers  and  patriotic 
bouquets  are  worth  all  the  trouble  it  costs. 
—Mrs.  R.  W.  Waltets^  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A  Little  Intensive  Gardening. — ^This  is  an 
account  of  how  I  killed  four  birds  with  one 
stone.  Wishing  to  do  a  little  intensive 
gardening  last  spring  I  selected  a  small  piece 
of  ground  8  x  8  tt.  at  the  end  of  the  vegetable 

farden.  Early  in  April  I  set  out  one  dozen 
)arly  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  plants,  and 
about  two  dozen  lettuce  plants  were  set 
around  the  extreme  edge.  About  May  loth 
all  the  available  space  between  the  cabbaee 
was  filled  with  tomato  plants.  Chalk's  Early 
Jewel  and  Ponderosa,  eighteen  in  all.  Thu 
is  how  it  worked  out:  The. lettuce  matured 
first  and  formed  nice  heads  by  the  middle  of 
May.  The  tomatoes,  being  trained  on 
stakes  and  pretty  closely  pruned,  did  not 
interfere  with  the  cabbage  which  was  ready 
for  use  early  in  July,  and  was  removed  as 
fast  as  needed.  After  this  the  tomatoes  had 
full  sway.  On  July  15th  Chalk's  Early 
Jewel  ripened  first  fruit.  Enough  tomatoes 
were  grown  on  the  eighteen  plants  to  supply 
a  family  of  four  for  general  use  and  also 
enough  to  can  for  winter.  Toward  the  end 
of  September  the  tomatoes  had  pretty  well 
outlived  their  usefulness  and  were  taken  out 
and  a  cold  frame  set  up.  This  frame  was  filled 
with  fresh  soil,  well  enriched,  and  accom- 
modated forty  lettuce  plants.  Big  Boston 
and  Wayahead  varieties;  these  plants  at  this 
date  (November  5th),  are  growing  like  weeds 
and  promise  to  be  ready  for  the  knife  by 
Thanksgiving. — A.  A,  Knock,  York,  Pa. 
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LOVE  DAHLIAS? 

Legions  To  Select  From 

BUT,  wouldn't  you  like  to  know  which 
really  are  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
to  grow  of  all  the  catalogued  varieties? 
Perhaps  it  will  surprise  vou  to  know  that 
there  are  only  just  about  FIFTEEN, 
that  are  worth  while  for  the  average 
garden  lover  and  amateur. 

We  Crow  All  the  Uading  Varimtima  of  Dahliam 

Take  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  over 
thirty  of^  the  largest  growers  and  Dahlia 
Experts  in  the  United  States — take  their 
word  which  really  are  the  best,  most  pop- 
ular Dahlias  of  to-day;  we  grow  them  still 
and  they  are  named  and  described  in  our 

1918  Dahlia  Catalogue 

We  Have  a  Copy  Waiting  for  You 

Ours  is  a  perfect  Dahlia  climate.  In  no  part  of 
the  United  States  does  this  glorious  flower 
grow  to  a  higher  perfection  than  on  this  Pacific 
Coast.  Our  climate  and  soil  suits  it  exactly 
and  develops  large,  plump,  healthy  tubers  that 
will  bloom  perfectly  in  your  climate. 

THE  PUDOR  FARMS,  Puyallup,  Wash. 

Plant,  Seed  and  Bulb  Growers 


i'^J 


^^/-^ 


¥^. 


MO 


^■:s^ 


PREPARE !     Planet  Jr. 


If  100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  were  put  on 
every  acre  of  Wheat  in  United 
States,  our  WheatCrop  wouldbe 
increased  300,000,000  bushels. 

Why  not  use  100  lbs.  on  your 
acre  and  help  feed  our  armies? 

For  correct  information  on  Wheat 
and  other  crops,  address 

WILLIAM  S.  NfYERS,  Director 
25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


RIPE 


IDiiiOiS 


earlier    than    you    ever  had   before 

It's  Up  to  you  to  make  your 

WAR  GARDEN 

,      a  booming  success  this  coming 
^\     season.      Don't  be  satisfied 

with  a  garden  like  the  other  fel- 
low— beat  him  to  it.    Ha\T  a  gar- 
den   that     you'll    be    proud    of. 
No   matter    how  backward  the 
Spring,  It's  easy  with 

THE  BALL  SEED  &  PLANT  FORCER 

Send  for  my  Beautiful  BOOK  FREE.  It's  chuck  fuU  of  the  latest 
aevdopments  in  modem  gardening.  It  tdves  you  gardening  infor- 
natioa  found  in  no  other  publication.  It  telb  you  how  you  can 
bayt  a  garden  with  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  vegetables  for  your 
table  a  month  earlier  than  you  ever  had  before.  Just  drop  m»  a 
port  card  and  I'll  acnd  jrou  jrour  copy  by  r«tum  mail. 
THE  BALL  MFC  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Gl«naid«.  Pa. 


Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables 

There  is  greater  need  this  year  than  ever  to  help  increase  the  food  supply. 
Plant  and  cultivate  a  garden,  and  thus  do  your  share.     You'll  cut  down 
living  expenses,  too. 

You  save  time,  labor,  money,  and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  by  using 


Garden 
Implements 


No.  2S  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest  up  to  peas  and 
beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one  passage,  and  enables  you 
to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all  through  the  season.  A  double  and  single  wheel  hoe 
in  one.  Straddles  crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works  between  them.  Steel  frame  and 
14-inch  steel  wheels.  A  splen  id  combination  for  the  family  garden,  onion  grower,  or 
large  gardener. 

No.  17  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe  made.  It  is  a  hand 
machine  whose  light  durable  construction  enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the  culti- 
vation in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way.  We  make  24  styles — various 
prices. 

NEW  72-PAGE  CATALOGUE,  FREE!  Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  in  action 
and  describes  over  55  tools,  including  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoei, 
Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-wheel  Riding  Cultivators,     ff'rit/ for  it  to-day, 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1108S,  Philadelphia 
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Nol^Veods? 


NO  vagrant  grasses — just  long, 
green  rows  that  sparkle  in  the 
morning  dew — and  rich,  moist  earth 
freshly  turned — truly  a  garden  of 
^vhich  anyone  might  well  be  proud. 
The  kind  you  can  have  if  you  use  a 

DULL-EA5U 

ADJUSTABLe 

Garden  Cultivator 

This  hand^  little  tool  is  instantly  adjust- 
able from  7  to  18  inches.  You  can  cultivate 
any  width  row  or  remove  the  middle  tooth 
for  cultivating  two  rows  at  once.  Thor- 
oughly stirs  the  soil  and  can  be  used  as  a 
rake  in  preparing  a  deep,  fine  seed  bed. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  your 
name  and  your  dealer's  name  qn  the  margin  of 
this  advertisement,  tear  out  and  mail  to  us  v^lth 
$130  ($2.00  in  Canada)  and  you  will  receive  your 
Pull-Easy  promptly  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid. 

The  Pull -Easy  Mfg.  Company 

302  Bantow  Street  Waukesha.  Wis. 

Canadian  Address:  35  Colbome  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Starting  Seeds  in  a  Coldframe 

C££D-sowing  in  a  coldframe  cannot,  of 
^  course,  be  done  until  considerably  later 
than  they  may  be  started  in  the  house  or  in  a 
hotbed;  m  fact,  not  until  too  late  to  get  the 
plants  ready  as  soon  as  they  should  go  into  the 
garden  for  the  earliest  results.  The  use  of 
a  coldframe,  is,  however,  a  very  decided 
advantage  over  waiting  to  sow  in  the  open 
ground,  not  only  because  planting  can  be 
done  a  little  earlier,  but  because  the  seedlings 
will  develop  much  more  rapidly  than  they 
would  in  the  open,  due  to  the  additional  pro- 
tection from  bad  weather  and  cold  nignts, 
even  after  the  danger  of  killing  frosts  is  past. 
The  double-glazed  sash  have  very  greatly 
increased  the  efficiency  and  convenience  of 
handling  coldframes.  Sowing  may  be  done 
earlier,  and  growth,  as  proved  by  careful 
experiments,  will  be  much  more  rapid. 

One  of  the  big  mistakes  usually  made  in 
starting  seeds  in  coldframes  is  to  plant  in  the 
soil  on  which  the  frame  is  built.  As  this  is 
often  good  garden  soil,  with  manure  added, 
it  may  seem  to  the  beginner  that  this  is 
"good  enough."  But  certain  results  cannot 
be  expected  unless  the  same  care  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil,  drainage,  etc.,  is  used  m 
the  coldframe  as  in  starting  seeds  by  any  of 
the  other  methods.  Another  is  to  ^ive  too 
much  water  during  the  germination  period 
and  early  stages  of  growth.  Where  artificial 
heat  is  used,  as  in  the  house  or  hotbed,  the 
soil  loses  moisture  very  rapidly  by  evapora- 
tion. In  the  coldframe  conditions  are  very 
different,  and  if  the  soil  is  once  overloaded 
with  water  it  will  stay  wet  and  cold,  making 
satisfactory  growth  impossible,  for  a  long 
tiine.  If  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  directly  in  the 
soil  in  the  frame,  particular  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  there  is  an  ample  layer  of 
drainage  material  of  some  sort  below  the  sur- 
face layer. 

Stumpage   is  Valuable  Now 

'TpHOUSANDS  of  homes  have  been  without 
•*•  coal.  Fuel  Commissioner  Garfield  says 
that  there  is  likely  to  remain  a  shortage  of  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  necessary  fuel 
indefinitely.  The  possibilities  of  using  wood 
are  therefore  of  moment.  In  this  connection 
an  experiment  was  recently  worked  out  by 
Professor  Mandenburg,  Forestry  Specialist  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  It  was 
demonstrated  that  there  was  a  large  demand 
for  stump  wood  in  the  larger  cities  ofMichigan, 
especially  Grand  Rapids  and  Detroit,  and 
that  $2.15  per  cord  was  offered  for  it  by  the 
dealers;  that  about  three  dollars'  worth  of 
dynamite  would  blast  out  and  break  up  stumps 
containing  an  average  of  eight  cords  of  wood. 

Merely  cutting  down  trees  and  using  the 
wood  for  fuel  may  take  care  of  a  present 
pressing  need,  but  the  practice  represents 
an  economic  loss  in  the  end,  whereas  clearing 
stump  land  represents  an  economic  gain 
because  after  the  wood  is  burned  there  still 
remains  the  virgin  farm  land  to  be  used  in 
increasing  the  Nation's  food  products. 

The  New  York  authorities  estimate  that 
the  cutting  of  one  cord  of  wood  from  each 
acre  of  farm  lots  in  New  York  State  would 
in  itself  save  1,215,000  tons  of  coal. 

Readers  who  are  owners  of  cut-over  land, 
even  if  only  small  plots,  may  profit  from  these 
suggestions.  Probably  the  time  will  never 
a^am  come  when  these  stump  lands  can  be 
cleared  and  made  ready  for  cultivation  not 
only  at  no  cost  but  at  an  actual  profit  to  them. 


Beautify  and  Protect 
Your  Grounds 

THIS  picture  shows  the 
simpkcity,  sturdiness  and 
good  appearance  of  the  Excel- 
sior Rust  Proof  Fence.  Gives 
protection  to  the  lawn,  shrub- 
bery, flowers,  etc.,  yet  permits 
complete  view  from  any  point 


FENCE 

is  made  of  heavy  wires,  dip- 
galvanized  AFTER  making. 
Wires  are  held  firmly  at  every 
intersection  by  our  patented 
steel  clamps.  The  heavy  coat- 
ing of  pure  zinc  makes  the 
whole  fence  rust  proof  and 
exceedingly   long   wearing! 

Ask  yaur  hardware  dealer 
about  Excelsior  Rust  Proof 
Flower  Bed  Guards,  Trellis 
Arches,  Tree  Guards,  etc. 

Catalogue  B  sent  on  request 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Mass. 


The  lUaden*  Sfrticf  will  gi9$  you  iun^ttiona  for  ik$  can  and  purekaB§  ofcait  and  dogt  and  oUm  ptU 


^^tcible  Lore 

.  Wkit  to  PJanH-How  to  Y\ak 

A  MAGAZINE  for  ttie  benefit  of  the 

*^  amateor  gardener.   Ita  aim  la  to 

teacb  planting,  growing  and  oooldng  of 

vegetal>le&   An  all-year  companion  of 

the  home  gardener.   No  ad  vertisementi 

—no  hlgh-eonndlng  tenna.  Jnat  tmthfol. 

nnderrtandable  advioeforthe  happy  nen 

and  women  to  whom  the  garden  la  aplay- 

gronnd  and  a  patriotic  aecttnlty.    Poll 

▼alue  to  snbacribera  In  ezoeaa  of  claims 

or  money  refanded.    lained  monthly 

•ample  fk«e-tl.00  per  year. 

MAURKX  FULD.  1«7  liMAMf .  Ntv  T«tk 
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DAVEY    TREE     SURGEONS 


m^ 


"^ 


Estate  of   the  laie  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Stockbridge,   Mass.,  famous  alil^e  for  the 
greatness  of  its  owner  and  the  charm  of  its  artistic  and  mature  setting 

he  fine  old  trees  on  this  beautiful  estate  were  intrusted 
to  the  skilful  care  and  masterful  art  of  Davey  Tree 
Surgeons-  The  results  have  been  more  than  grati- 
fying. Among  hundreds  of  distinguished  Davey 
clients  are : 


Mr.  FREDERICK  W.  VANDERBILT 

Mr.  THOMAS  E.  WILSON 

Mr.  E.  T.  STOTESBURY 

Mtn.  K  DEXTER  McCORMICK 


Hon.  MYRON  T.  HERRICK 
Mr.  JESSE  ISIDOR  STRAUS 
Capt.  J.  R.  De  LAMAR 
Dr.  ANNA  SHAW 


The  saving  of  priceless  trees  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  on 
every  estate.  Davey  Tree  Surgery  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  maxi- 
mum expectations  of  those  who  love  and  value  trees.  A  careful 
examination  of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY.  1203  ELM  ST..  KENT.  OHIO 

Branch  Offices,  with  telephone  connections:     225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
2017  Land  Title  BIdg.,  Philadelphia;  450  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 

John  Dacey,  Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


Permanent  representative*  located 
at  Albany.  Baltimore.  Boston.  Buf- 
falo. Gncinnati.  Cleveland.  Detroit, 
Harrisburg,  Hartford.  Jamaica.  L.  1.. 
Kansas  City.  Lenox,  Louisville,  Mil- 
waukee. Minneapolis,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Newport.  Pittsburgh,  Pough- 
keepsie.  St  Louis.  Stamford.  Wash- 
ington, white  Plains 


Canadian  address : 

22  Victoria  Square,  Montreal 

Every  real  Dayev  Tree  Surgeon  is  in 
the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Ejc- 
pert  Company  and  the  public  is 
cautioned  against  those  falsely  rep- 
resenting themselves 


Ureriiters  will  appreciate  your  nterUioning  The  Oatden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  mil. 
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Force 

f  your 

Garden^ 
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'7]^^Cyhro 


GET  your  garden  produce  early— reuse  your 
soil  the  greatest  possible  number  of  times — 
grow  the  n^^Mhings  in  the  right  soil — don't 
let  the  shady  corner  lie  idle— plant  right  things  at  the  right  time — grow  the  things 
that  have  the  greatest  food  value— which  cut  down  the  grocery  bills  the  most. 
Make  every  inch  of  garden  soil  do  double  and  triple  ike  duty,  as  it  will  do  under 
scientific  gardening. 

Yours  is  the  direct  pay  of  pleasurable  hours  that  mean 
health  and  reserve  energy  for  every  member  of  the  family, 
the  keen  joy  of  making  things  grow,  the  table  delight  of  one- 
rninute  fresh  vegetables— and  the  direct  profit  of  real  reduc- 
tion in  the  grocery  bills. 

Don't  handicap  Uncle  Sam  by  haphazard  gardening— "Do  your 
bil"  to  the  utmost— garden  scientifically,  as  you  can  in  your  garden, 
big  or  small,  if  you  will  send  for  this  authoritative  book  of  scientific 
gardening— "The  Corona  Garden  Guide."  A  comprehensive,  author- 
itative encyclopedia  of  scientific  gardening  for  practical  day  by 
day,  mon:n  hy  month  application  to  your  garden,  big  or  small.  It 
gives  vju  full  information  about  everything  that  is  garden-grown, 
vegetables,  berries,  fruits,  decorative  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers. 

Corona  Chemical  Co.      Dept.  6      Milwaukee,  Wis. 


lOc.  for  this 
Garden  Guide 


If  you  don't  sec  at  first 
examination  that  here  is 
just  the  thing  you  have 
been  looking  for  just  say 
so— back  will  come  your 
loc  and  you  can  siill 
keep  the  hook. 


^  beauMil  now^stQr 

"Moreton  Pink " 

A  rich,  glowing  pink  Aster,  the  first  of  this  color  which 
all  growers  have  been  trying  to  get.  A  magnificent 
flower  of  finest  form,  and  with  long  graceful  stems. 
(See  our  catalogue.) 

Harris*   Flower,    Garden   and  Farm   Seeds 

Always  Grow 

They  are  all  tested  and  the  percent  that  grow  is  marked  on 
the  label.  You  do  not  have  to  guess  how  thick  to  sow.  We 
raise  at  Moreton  Farm  many  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  and 
plants  of  the  very  highest  quality.  They  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  the  very  best  results,  and  they  cost  no  more. 

Ask  for  our  catalogue  (free)  and  get  your  seed 
direct   from  the  grower  at  wholesale  prices. 


HARRIS 


COMPANY 

COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


rgiM^-'-nrT-ri  ^riif^^ijiifPii^- 


VegQiahle,  Flower  SqqcIs  and  Piunh  of  the  very  highest  Qualiiu 


Ths  Readtrt^  fitTviet  vnll  gladly  furnish  information  about  Nwtery  Stock,  etc. 


Bee  Keeping  for  Gardeners 

MANY  garden  makers  are  becoming  bee 
keepers.  The  two  kinds  of  work  go 
well  together,  and  the  increased  demand  for 
honey  has  aroused  greater  interest  in  bee 
keepmg  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  with  the 
Government  asking  that  the  honey  output 
of  the  country  be  doubled,  bee  keeping  has 
come  to  be  almost  an  expression  of  patriotism. 
Every  man  or  woman  who  has  room  enough 
for  a  flower  or  vegetable  garden  can  find  a 
place  for  one  or  more  colonies  of  bees.  Prop- 
erly managed,  two  colonies  should  provide 
enough  honey  to  last  the  average  family  the 
season  through.  Honey  is  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  sugar  which  can  be  found,  and  the 
scarcity  of  sugar  will  certainly  continue  so 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  and  probably  for  some 
time  afterward.  That  is  why  Uncle  Sam  is 
so  urgent  that  more  honey  be  produced. 

There  is  no  reason  why  garden  makers  of 
either  sex  should  hesitate  to  take  up  bee 
keeping  in  a  small  way.  The  expense  is 
small,  and  but  little  attention  is  required  by 
the  bees,  although,  of  course,  there  are  cer- 
tain measures  which  must  be  taken  if  success 
is  to  attend  the  bee  keeper's  eflForts.  Swarm- 
ing must  be  prevented.  The  bees  must  be 
fed  if  necessary.  A  new  queen  must  be 
given  occasionally,  and  the  hives  must  be 
properly  protected  in  winter 

The  danger  of  stings  causes  many  women, 
and  some  men,  to  hesitate  about  keeping 
bees.  Truth  to  tell,  though,  there  is  no 
reason  for  being  stung  at  all  if  one  is  willing 
to  take  the  simple  precaution  of  wearing  a 
veil  over  the  face,  gloves  on  the  hands,  and 
using  a  smoker  every  time  a  hive  is  opened. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Government  bee 
experts  are  asking  that  extracted  honey, 
rather  than  comb  honey,  be  raised  this  year. 
The  reason  is  that  a  much  larger  amount  can 
be  produced  by  a  colony  of  bees  in  a  given 
time.  When  comb  honey  is  made,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  bees  to  first  construct  the 
wax  combs.  Extracted  honey  is  stored  in 
combs  which  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  so  that  the  bees  are  free  to  devote 
themselves  wholly  to  the  task  of  gathering 
honey. 

It  is  true  that  an  extractor  is  needed  in 
order  to  remove  the  honey  without  spoiling 
the  frames.  The  smaller  extracting  machines 
are  not  expensive,  and  every  bee  keeper  who 
runs  more  than  four  or  five  colonies  should 
have  one.  To  serve  the  needs  of  amateurs 
with  only  a  colony  or  tw^o,  a  census  has  been 
made  of  bee  keepers  throughout  the  country 
who  own  extracters  which  can  be  borrowed 
or  rented  when  the  honey  is  ready.  It  is 
believed  that  in  this  way  the  cooperation  of 
bee  keepers  the  country  over  can  be  obtained 
in  greatly  increasing  the  Nation's  supply. 

Of  course,  nothing  is  gained  by  having 
garden  makers  take  up  bee  keeping  if  they 
are  not  willing  to  give  the  bees  the  small 
amount  of  care  which  they  demand,  and  to 
make  a  study  of  the  subject.  It  would  seem, 
however,  as  though  much  could  be  done  to 
help  along  this  movement  for  a  greater 
honey  production  by  enlisting  the  aid  of 
garden  makers  the  country  over.  Certainly 
the  bees  themselves  will  help  the  garden 
maker,  for  the  value  of  their  w^ork  in  polleniz- 
ing  flowers  has  come  to  be  widely  recognized. 
Bee  keeping  among  garden  makers  is  to 
be  encouraged  by  all  means. 

In  some  warm  countries  the  fertilizing  of 
cucurbits  has  to  be  done  by  hand. 

Massachusetts.  E.  I.  Farrtngton. 
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Nuts  and  Fruits  for  Food  and  Profit 

EAT  FRUIT  and  SAVE  SUGAR— EAT  NUTS  and  SAVE  MEAT 

••OVER  THERE^ 

is  a  direct  appeal  for 
more  food — without 
foody  what  good  are  men 
and  ships? 

NUT  TREES  FOR 
HOME  GARDEN 

English  Walnut,  Black 
Walnut,  Butternut,  Fil- 
bert, Hickory  and 
Chestnut  are  more  nour- 
ishing than  meat,  wheat, 
flour  or  potatoes-  They 
are  raised,  growing  and 
bearing  abundantly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Roches- 
ter where  the  tempera- 
ture range  is  from  100° 
in  summer  to  15'^  below 
zero  in  winter. 

FRUrrS  AND  BERRIES  ARE  VICTORY  CROPS 

Apples.  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Grapes,  Raspberries,  Blackberriet, 
Strawberries,  etc.,  hold  out  attractive  possibilities  to  land  owners.  A  few  fruit 
trees  in  the  home  garden  can  be  so  chosen  as  to  supply  a  family  with  fresh  fruit 
for  a  Ions  season. 

OUR  DEPENDABLE  TREES  AND  PLANTS  ARE 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW 

Kaowinr  what  to  plant  contributes  largely  to  success.  The  1918  *^agalog**  (our 
illustrated  catalogue  in  magazine  form)  solves  the  problem.    5«nf  ftmm  on  rwiu9»t, 

GUEN  BRO&,  Inc^    (Established  18««)    Glenwood  Nursery 
1901  Main  Street^  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


HODGSON^d^s 


If  you  intend  to  build  a  bungalow,  garage,  cot- 
tage, play  house,  chicken  house  or  any  other  kind 
of  small  house — first  consult  a  Hodgson  catalogue. 

The  Hodgson  way  is  the  easy  and  safe  way  to 
build.  You  order  your  house  from  an  actual 
photograph  of  it,  not  just  a  blueprint  full  of  ar- 
rows and  dimensions.  You  know  exactly  what  it 
will  look  like  and  how  much  it  will  cost.  You 
know  there  will  be  no  extra  expenses,  no  dirt,  no 
noise.  When  the  house  comes  to  you  in  painted 
and  fitted  sections,  it  can  be  quickly  erected  by 
unskilled  workmen. 

By  ordering  now  and  i>aying  25%  of  the  price  of  your 
house  we  will  prepare  and  hold  it  until  wanted.  This  will 
save  you  time  and  money.    Send  for  catalogue  to-day. 


Room  228. 116  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
6  East  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


Thank  you,  I  did.  And,  to  the  human  mind,  there 
is  no  greater  relaxation  than  to  go  out  into  the  open 
air  and  God's  good  sunshine  and  to  learn  to  know  the 
flowers  of  the  fields  and  the  gardens.  . 

We  grow  Roses.  It  is  life  to  us  because  we  know  it 
and  love  it;  it  is  business  to  us  because  by  it  we  live. 
We  are  thankful  that  our  new  catalogue  will  bring  joy 
to  thousands  and  just  plain  relaxation  to  others.  It 
is  going  to  tell  you,  by  word  and  picture,  of  the  new 
wonders  of  the  Rose  world.  It  is  going  to  tell  you  the 
Roses  which  we  call  "Good  Roses."  It  is  going  to  tell 
you  of  a  concern  whose  mission  it  is  to  keep  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 
Will  YOU  relax  from  care?  That  book  of  flowers  will 
come  by  mail  for  a  post  card. 

CROMfFELL    GARDENS 

A.  N.  PIERSON,  Inc. 

BOX  13  CROMWELL,  CONN. 


Dahlias 


riv 


^l 


These    sturdy    and 
beautiful        flowers 
should    be    in    every 
flower  garden.    They 
oFer  a  wide  range  both 
in  form  and  color.  We 
have    collected   about 
175  of  the  very  best 
varieties  originated  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  many  of  them  rare  and  found  in 
few  collections.     Our  bulbs  are  large  and 
plump,  and  will  make  strung  plants. 

For  ^1.85  we  will  send  the  following 
splendid  collection.  Regular  price, 
^2-35 

Collection  A 

Dra«r*aWhlt»— Show  type;  Whitci  of 
beautiful  form;  large  ami  hne. 

D.  M.  Moora — Decorative  type;  ma- 
roon, velvety   and    rich.     Splendid. 

Jaanna  Charmet — Decorative  type; 
Violet-rose;    dainty;    large    flowers. 

A*  D.  LIvonI— Show    type;  very  pure  beautiful  rose  color;  remarkably  free  bloomer. 

Yellow  Colosaa— Decorative  type;  bright  yellow;  large  and  fluflPy. 

Advanoa — Cactus  type;  bright  red;  large;  free  bloomer. 

CountoMof  Lonadal*— Cactus  type;  Aprttot;  remarkably  free  bloomer. 

Kinc  Laopold— Peony  type;  beautiful  dear  sulphur;  free  bloomer  and  good  size. 

Write  for  free  catalogue 

describing  Iris,  Gladioli,  Peonies,  Hardy  Phlox  and  other  plants  and  bulbs. 
It  also  lists  all  kinds  of  flower,  field  and  garden  seeds. 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  1326,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

(Thm  HauMm  of  Quality  and  Modmratm  Pr<e««) 


AdvertUers  tciU  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  wriHng — and  we  will,  too 
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For  Food  Conservation,  and  Time  Conservation 
Buy  Cold  Frames 


You  can  conserve  food  by  conserving  time.   You  can 
conserve  lime  by  starting  your  garden  earlier. 
You  can  start  your  garden  earlier  by  setting  out 
your  secdlinijs  in  cold  frames  nou: 

Never  mind  the  blows  and  snows.  Never  mind  the 
last  "gasps"  of  Winter.  Your  plants  can  make  juft  as 
much  progress  in  the  frames  as  if  it  were  late  April  or  May. 
Leave  them  there  until  they  grow  into  sturdy,  well 
established  plants.  By  that  time,  the  weather  will  be 
such  that  your  regular  garden  will  be  ready  for  bu^ness. 


Then  transolant  them — with  a  fuU  Hx  weeks  running 
start  over  the  man  without  cold  frames. 

That  six  weeks  head  start  will  mM«  wkWf  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Will  mean  more  to  your  country  in  food 
conserved.  Will  mean  more  to  you  in  dollars  and  cents  be- 
cause of  the  high  vegetable  prices  that  are  sure  to  prevail. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  No.  a  is.  It  gives  you  a  line 
on  the  Pleasures  and  Profits  of  cold-frame  growing. 
Contains  a  wealth  of  valuable  mformation  as  to  how  it 
can  be  m<»t  successfully  done. 


WHAT  YOUR  FRAMES  WILL  COST  YOU 

Perhaps  you  want  to  get  action  right  away.    Don't  want  to  wait  for  the  Booklet     If  so   you  can  ord«  nmv. 
Here  are  prices  on  our  most  popular  frames: 


Four  Sash  Standard  Frama 

A  Kood  all-around  sizs.  Each  sash 
3  by  6  feet.  Depth  in  front,  8  inches  ;  at 
the  back,  i6  inclies.  Cypress  U  i^  inches 
thick. 

Price „ 9S«.»0 

3  Sash  Standard  Frame >S.S& 

3  Sash  Standard  Frame 11.06 


Junior  Framea 

Somewhat  smaller  than  the  Standard. 
Very  easy  to  handle.  C:in  be  used  in 
limited  spaces  where  the  .Standard  will 
not  quite  fit.  Sash  is  34  inches  by  38^^ 
inches.  8  inches  hi^rh  In  front,  xs  inches 
in  back.  Cypress  is  t  inch  tJUck.  Prices : 

I  sash  frame , $  fi.ll 

3  sash  frame „     8.t9 


3  sash  frame_ $11.71 

4  sash  frame_ 14.W 

Booster  Boxes 

Handy  little  frames  to  set  over  single 
plants.  ti  by  laj^  Inches.  f^  inch 
cypress  securely  bolted  together  by  cast 
Iron  comer  cleats.  You  can  have  ten  of 
them  for  so  little  as  •«,&a. 


|or4cBtinihamC 


BUILDERS  OF  GREENHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES 

SALES  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK  *     BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

4and  Street  Building  Tremont  Building  Widcner  Building 

ROCHESTER  CHICAGO  CLEVEL.\ND 

Granite  Building  Continental  and  Conmiercial  Bank  Building  Swetland  BuOding 

TORONTO  MONTREAL 

Royal  Bank  Building  FACTORIES  TransporUtion  Building 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Flaines,  HI.  St  Catharines,  Canada 


Woodruffs  Gladioli 

Here  I  am  again.  My  gladiolus  flowers 
attain  took  first  premium  at  Iowa  State 
I  air  in  191 7. 

Here  are  two  (3)  offers:  First.  2  each 
\inerica,  Chicago  White,  Mrs.  King.  Bur- 
rt  II,  Cracker  Jack,  Princepine.  Baron  Hu- 
ll H;  one  (i)  each  Niagara,  Golden  King, 
1  I  I  ANIC.Candidum.  Cdory  and  05  State  Fair 
IVrin.  Mixture — all  for $1.00,  postpaid.  Kecond; 

I  e.ich  Candtdum.  Eldorado.  Geo.  Paul,  Golden 
West.  Hatley.  Jessie.  Independence,  Mrs.  Pen 
dleron.  Pink  Perfection.  Peace,  Schwaben.  TI- 

lANlC.    Prinrej.ine,    Velvet    King,    (xistpaid. 

I I  <>D.     My  new  catalogue  sent  to  all.     For  15c. 
Mitl  add    I  pkt.  POTATO    SEED  which  will 
1  rod  Lice  50  new  sorts  poUtoes. 
}\'it  rettiiymustmeHtivntke  Garden  M^ij^axinf 

GEO.  S.  WOODRUFF 
Independence  lovra 


1  2  Choice  Irises      .     .     $  1 .00 
8  Moisture-loving  Plants  1 .00 

All  different,  all  hardy.     Postage  paid 
Oronogo  Flower  Gardens,  Carthage,  Mo. 


Horsford's 


2Sth   Anniveraary 
Catalog  of 

Cold 
Weather 
Plaiits_ 


Lilies,  hardy  peren- 
nials, shrubs,  -trees, 
vines,  wild  flowers,  ferns, 
orchids.  The  kinds  that  stand 
cold  weather.  Better  plant  the 

kinds   that    stay:       You   should   see    this 
plant    ti*t    before   placing   spring    orders. 
Ask  for  list  N. 
F.  H.  HORSFORD.  Ckarlottt. 


Eggplant  as  an  Amateur's  Crop 

npHE  average  amateur  garden  maker  fights 
■^  shy  of  eggplant,  or  at  most  buys 
plants  w^hich  somebody  else  has  started.  It 
IS  true  that  the  eggplant  is  not  so  easy  to  raise 
as  most  other  vegetables,  and  yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  average  amateur  should  not 
succeed  with  it,  especially  if  a  hotbed  is 
available.  If  he  has  a  little  greenhouse, 
success  can  be  assured. 

It  must  be  remembered  first  of  all  that  the 
eggplant  loves  heat.  It  likes  a  warmer 
temperature  even  than  tomatoes  and  peppers. 
Seeds  can  be  sown  indoors  or  in  a  greenhouse 
the  middle  of  March.  The  more  heat  that 
can  be  given  the  young  plants  the  better. 
The  temperature  should  be  kept  up  to  70,  at 
any  rate.  Directions  for  growing  eggplant 
often  call  for  two  or  three  transplantings.  It 
is  right  here  that  the  average  amateur  is 
likely  to  make  his  mistake.  The  eggplant 
doesn't  mind  being  shifted  from  one  flat  or 
pot  to  another  when  it  is  very  small,  that  is 
to  say,  before  its  first  true  leaves  have 
developed.  Later  on  it  is  impatient  of  hand- 
ling. If  the  plants  are  transferred  from  their 
original  flats  to  a  hotbed  or  to  paper  pots  or 
perhaps  to  other  flats  when  small,  and  then 
allowed  to  grow  until  set  in  the  open  ground, 
the  loss  will  be  very  small. 

It  is  of  decided  anvantage  to  have  a  hotbed 
for  them,  in  which  no  other  plants,  unless 
possibly  peppers  and  tomatoes,  are  grown. 
Then  the  heat  can  be  kept  as  high  as  the 
plants  require.  At  the  same  time  ventila- 
tion must  not  be  overlooked.  When  a  hotbed 
is  not  available,  the  plants  may  be  started  a 
little  later  in  the  house,  and  then  transferred 
to  a  coldframe  after  cold  weather  is  past. 
It  is  much  better,  though,  to  have  a  little 
bottom  heat. 

Eggplant  will  grow^  in  almost  any  good 
garden  soil,  provided  it  is  deep  and  well 
drained.  Of  course  a  warm,  sandy  soil  will 
give  best  results,  and  it  is  especially  import- 
ant that  it  should  contain  an  abundance  of 
humus.  Because  of  its  tender  character  the 
eggplant  should  not  be  set  out-of-doors  in 
the  North  until  the  first  of  June;  possibly 
later.  Oftentimes  eggplant  fit  in  well  as  a 
succession  crop  to  follow  early  lettuce.  If 
the  ground  has  been  manured  heavily  in  the 
spring,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  use  com- 
mercial fertilizer  when  the  plants  are  set  in 
the  ground.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  fertilizer 
most  needed.  Sometimes  it  is  planted  in  the 
hills,  but  a  better  plan  is  to  apply  it  as  a  top 
dressing.  As  the  plants  require  considerable 
room,  it  is  best  to  have  them  three  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  with  about  four  feet  between  the 
rows. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  to  remember 
that  eggplant  cannot  be  grown  for  more  than 
one  season  in  the  same  place,  unless  con- 
ditions are  remarkably  favorable.  Usually 
the  second  season  finds  the  plants  succumb- 
ing early  to  fungus  troubles  in  spite  of  all 
the  spraying  and  nursing  which  can  be  given 
them.  A  four  or  even  five  year  rotation  is 
required. 

The  purple  varieties  seem  to  be  the  earliest, 
and  for  that  reason  are  to  be  preferred  in  the 
North  for  amateur  gardens.  It  is  only  fair 
to  sav,  though,  that  some  markets  demand 
the  bfack  varieties,  and  that  some  such  sort 
as  Black  Beauty  is  mostly  produced  by  com- 
mercial growers,  European  gardeners  have 
a  fondness  for  white  varieties,  and  a  good 
white  fruited  kind  is  Ivory,  originated  by  Dr. 
B.   D.  Halstead,  of  New  Jersey. 
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VARCO' 


Root  Maggotft 

are  hatched  from  eggs  deposit- 
ed on  the  plants  by  the 
Maggot  Fly.  This  fly  dislikes 
the  odor  of  the  spray  and  will 
not  deposit  the  eggs  where 
this  odor  is  present.  This 
spray  will  kill  maggots,  grubs 
and  caterpillars  by  contact, 
when  freely  used. 

The  Fame 

of  "Carco"  has  spread.  Orders 
have  come  faster  and  faster. 
The  factory  has  increased  the 
output,  to  fill  the  demand. 

"Carco"  can  now  be  had 
in  every  town  in  the  United 
States. 

Save  Your  Crop 

A  trial  order  will  start  you 
right,what"Carco"  has  done  for 
others,  "Carco"  will  do  for  you. 


Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Saves  Your 

Cabbage 

Turnips 

Radishes 

Beans,  Beets 

Cauliflower 

Onions,  etc. 

from 

Maggots 

and  other 

Injurious 

Insects 


//  your  dealer  haa 
not  already  got  his 
mupply  oi  "  C  a  roo*' 
wrrite  direct  to  us. 


This 


Have 


ti 


Glad"  Garden 


y 


0 


Your  1918  flower  garden  should  include  the 
Gladiolus.  There  is  a  charm  about  '*Glad" 
flowers  that  make  them  desirable  in  every 
garden.  The  blooms  begin  to  open  in  early 
Biunmer,  and  continue  to  unfold  until  autumn. 
My  "Garden  Collection"  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  have  a  **Glad** 
garden  this  year.  Set  them  out  this  spring, 
and  their  flowers  wiU  make  one  of  the  bright 
spots  in  your  garden  all  sununer  long. 

Mary  FMtnall.    Deep  lavender:  exquisite. 

Europa.    Snowy  white;  superb. 

Goldan  Wast.    Brilfiaat  orange.  wiUi  yellow 

blotches. 
Pink  Parfactlon. 
Victorv.    DeHcaie  sulphur  yellow. 
Goliath.    Dark  wine  color. 
Mra.  F.  Pandlaton.      Flushed  salmon-pink. 
Cainao.    White,  overlaid  with  pink. 
Llabesf auar.    Fieiy  scarlet,  shaded  orange. 
Mra.  Watt.    Brilliant  wine  cokv. 
10  Bulba  (one  of  aach   of   thaaa 
Suparb  Sorts)  Poatpaid 

My  1918  Gladiolus  catalogue  shows 
many  varieties  in  natural  colors  and 
tells  more  about  the  "Glad"  flowers. 
Send  for  a  copy — it  is  free. 

JELLE  ROOS,  Box  C  Milton,  Mass. 

(I  have  a  plan  whereby  you  may  get  twenty- 
five  bulbs  for  almost  nothing. 
Ask  me.) 


$1 


An  Attractive   Planting 
Will  Beautify  Your  Home 

Every  homt  can  be  made  more  attractive  if 
trees,  shrubs  and  evergreens  ire  tastefully  arranged  on 
the  grounds.  The  trees  will  provide  shade  during  the 
hot  sununer  months;  the  shrubs  will  give  flowers  and 
fragrance  from  spring  to  fall;  the  evergreens  will  add  a 
touch  of  green  when  the  ground  b  covered  with  snow. 

Along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  this  64-year-old 
nursery  and  seed  house  has  over  1200  acres  devoted 
to  raising  trees,  shrubs  and  evergreens  that  are  strong, 
vigorous  and  hardy.  Soil,  climate  and  care  are  tuoi 
that  plants  from  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  fields  are  noted 
for  their  vitality  and  eagerness  to  grow.  We  guarantee 
d^very  in  good  condition. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON'S 
Seed  and  Plant  Annual        ^ 

tells  more  about  the  worth  of  our  trees,  shrubs, 
evergreens,  roses;  in  fact  everything  for  lawn,  garden, 
ordhard  and  greenhouse  is  treated  in  an  interesting  way. 
A  copy  is  waiting  for  you.    Send  for  it. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  Co. 

Palncsvine,  Oblo 


^     BozTlS 


Wild  Flowers 

That  Bloom  Early 

should  be  planted  soon  afler  the  frost  leaves  the  ground. 
What  is  more  refreshing  to  see  than  the  early  blooming 
wild  flowers  peeping  up,  from  their  secluded  haunts,  in 
the  stillness  of  a  spring  morning  ?  They  revivify  the 
memories  of  days  gone  by  when,  as  a  child,  you  lingered 
on  your  way  to  school  to  hunt  them  out.  Why  not 
have  them  growing  close  by  now  ? 

Here  is  my  special  offer: 

Blood  root  (Sanguinaria  Canadensis) 
Hepaticas  (Hepatica  acutiloba) 
Trillium  (Trillium  grandiflorum) 
Spring  Beauty  (Claytonia  Virginica) 
Dog-tooth  violet  (Erythronium  Americanum) 
Virginia  Cowslip  (Mertensia  Virginica) 
Dutchman* s  Breeches  (Oicentra  Cucullaria) 

Six  of  the  entire  list,  ^.50;  Dozen,  $7.00; 
Fifty,  $17.50;  One  hundred,  $35.00 

These  specially  priced  flowers  are  all  illustrated  and 
described  in  my  new  catalog  of  80  pages,  together  with 
many  other  xcUd  floxcers^  hardly  garden  plants,  rock  plants ^ 
bog  plants,  native  hardy  Jhrns,  native  hard}/  orchids,  native 
shrubs  and  evergreens.      Send  for  catalog  i/oii'.      It's  free, 

EDWARD  GILLETT 

3  Main  Street  South  wick,  Mass. 


Per  Doz. 

Per  100 

11.00 

$5.00 

1.25 

6.00 

1.00 

5.00 

1.00 

'5.00 

)  1.00 

5.00 

1.50 

7.50 

1.00 

5.00 
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There's  Witchery  in  a 
Water  Garden 

A  spirit  of  witchery  hovers  over  a  pool, 
with  Its  clear  water,  its  fragrant  flowers, 
its  flashing  fish.  Water  Lilies  and  water 
plants  are  so  easy^  to  grow,  and  so  beauti- 
ful, that  they  should  be  made  a  part  of 
even  the  simplest  plan. 

My  new  and  rare  hardy  Nymphaeas  will  be 
valuable  adjunct  to  your  garden.     Attraction, 
with  its  huge  flowers  of  garnet-red,  white  and  ma- 
hogany, Escarboucle,  a  free-blooming  sort  with 
striking  vermilion  flowers,  Paul  Hariot,  large 
flowers  of  clear  yellow  and  red,  and  Vesuve 
dark  amaranth-rose,  are  some  of  the   best, 
although  there  are  a  multitude  of  others. 

** Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants*' 

(my  191 8  Catalogue)  shows  many  rare  Nymphaeas 
in  all  their  natural  colors,  with  other  handsome  water 
plants.  In  addition  to  giving  full  information  about 
different  varieties  of  water  plants,  it  tells  how  to  plan 
\      and  make  the  garden  itself.     Send  for  a  free  copy. 

WILLIAM  THICKER,    Water  Lily  Specialist 
Box  E  Arlington,  New  Jersey 


WOODBAWN 
NVRSBBIES 

For  4}  yean  we  have  grown  the  hij^ett 
grade  nuraery  stock.  Our  fruic  trees  and 
Deny  bushes    are   Tigorout :  growers    and 

good  bearers — healthy,  thrifty  stock  that  is 
strong  rooted.    \Vc  offer  the  preateat  variety 
of  superior  large  and  small  fruits. 
We  have  the'exclusivt  sale 
of  the  "DR.  WORCES- 
TER" Peach,  declared  by^ 
leading  fruit  growers  the  i 
best  peach  ever  tasted.        I 
For  information  and   1918  | 
catalogue,  address 
nOUmjLWN  Nl  KSEKIES 
MH&  (laraon  Atpiiii* 
U..f  h.-ster.  N.  Y. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Ctitaiagum  free 

THE  VAN  DU8EN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY,  Mcr.  Box  G,  GeiMVsi,  N.  Y. 


Irises,  Peoiues,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Japanese  Oarden  Specialties 

S€ndfor  our  iBaslniUd  1917-18  CaUkim 
Om  600  fim  varieties  of  Irises 

Rainbow  Gardens  '•^siprSnSJuSS""* 


I  Bun^cdoio 


HODGSON  ^MJK^KJ^ 

Do  the  memoriei  of  bird  houses  built  in  bojhood  days  make 
you  wish  for  one  now  ? 

Let  a  Hodgson  Bird  House  fulfil  this  wish  and  bring  joy  to 
your  heart,  an  artistic  touch  to  your  grounds.  Hodgson  Bird 
Houses  are  quaint,  and  attractive.  They  are  designed  to  har- 
monize with  the  architecture  of  your  house.  Built  of  red 
cedar  and  carefully  painted,  they  are  made  strong,  durable 
and  vermin-proof.  Before  it  slips  your  mind,  write  for  a 
Hodgson  Bird  House  catalog. 


95c  each— $9.M  per  doxao 
24"  X  28"-  6  room8-$12.M 
16"  X  ]8"-10  rooms—  12.M 
16"  X  24"-28  room*-  25.M 
18"  X  36"-32  rooms—  30.M  . 
$1.25  each  or  $10.00  per  dozMi 


Suet  Box 

Buniralo^^  •  • 

Old  Homestead 

Colonial 

Dutch  Colonial 

Tree  Boxes 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  228,  116  WashiiiKtoii  Street.  Boston.  Msss. 
6  East  99th  Street.  New  York  Qty 


Can  Any  One  Beat  This? 

Forty  Pounds  of  First  CUm  PotatpM  from 
Ono  SoTsn  Ounce  Tubn 

prow  many  times  can  a  pven  weight  of 
■*•  ^  "  potato  seed "  multiply  itself  in  a  single 
^^wing  season?  This  is  always  an  interest- 
ing question  to  farmers  and  gardeners  and 
most  growers  are  thoroughly  pleased  and  satis- 
fied with  a  3rield  of  twelve  to  one  or  fifteen  to 
one;  twenty-five  or  thirty  to  one  is  unusual; 
and  the  yield  indicated  above  is  not  obtained 
by  ordinary  field  methods  as  practised  by 
growers  even  where  the  most  fertile  soil  is  used 
and  thorough  spraying  is  given.  I  was  not 
favored  by  either  of  these  important  factors 
in  securing  the  somewhat  remarkable  3rield 
o^  45  i  pounds  of  potatoes  consisting  of  40 
pounds  of  good  ediole  size  and  ^\  pounds  of 
culls  from  7  ounces  of  seed.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  in  this  coming  season  of  191S 
with  better  fertilization  and  more  thorough 
spraying  a  yield  of  100  to  i  or  better  can  be 
secured.  But  the  reader  will  ask,  if  the 
high  yield  was  not  due  to  either  fertile  soil  or 
good  culture  what  then  was  the  main  con- 


Making  the  potato  work  to  its  utmost, 
harvested  from  7  os.  seed 


40  lbs.  crop 


trolling  factor?     The  answer  is,  briefly,  inten- 
sive methods  of  propagation. 

Last  April  when  potatoes  were  so  scarce  and 
high  priced  that  it  is  claimed  some  people 
locked  them  up  in  the  vault  with  their  jewelry, 
I  decided  to  sacrifice  one  tuber  of  my  scant 
stock  in  a  special  experiment  to  see  what  it 
could  be  made  to  produce.  I  selected  one 
average  appearing  potato  and  ascertained  its 
weight  to  be  just  seven  ounces.  I  then  cut 
it  in  two  lengthwise  and  placed  each  half  cut 
side  downward  in  sand  on  the  propagating 
bench  of  a  greenhouse,  allowing  the  tops  at 
the  two  pieces  to  just  show  above  the  sand. 
An  ordinary  hotbed  would  have  served  the 
same  purpose.  In  a  short  time  the  eyes  began 
to  throw  up  shoots  and  when  these  were  about 
a  half  inch  long  they  were  broken  off  using  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  taking  care  to  secure 
the  little  cluster  of  roots  at  the  base  of  each. 

As  soon  as  the  first  crop  of  rooted    shoots 
was  removed  other  shoots  quickly  developed 
from  these  same  eyes,  and  as  these  attained 
a  length  of  a  half  inch  to  an  inch  they  were 
taken   off.     This   process   was   continued   a#^ 
long   as   new   shoots    kept   showing.     In   all^ 
40  plantlets  were  secured.     These  little  plant**  \^ 
lets   were   potted    up    into    3^    inch    square 

{Continued  on  page  Q4) 
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VI  CK'S 


FOR„  _, 

i9i8 


i1?^L§£x^L  GUIDE 


ITS  FREE  *^  ^^  WRITE  TODAY 

Several  New  Features 

Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and 
largest  growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds 
in  America.     500  acres  and  12  greenhouses 
in  best  seed  growing  section.  Our  Guide  is  full 
of  helpful    information  about  planting,  etc. — 
an  invaluable  aid  to  a  successful  garden.     Illus- 
trates and  describes  leading  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits.    With  our  Guide, 
the  best  w^e  have  issued,  we  will  gladly  include 
interesting  booklet,  **A  Liberty  Garden." 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copies  to-day  ^  before  you  forget. 
For  2Z0  we  will  include  either  our  Superb  Class 
And  Color  Aster  Collection  of  three  20#  packets, 
one  each  Perfection  White,  Mikado  Rose  and 
Autumn  Glory  (Pink.) 

Or  Our  Finest  Small  Garden  Vegetable  Col- 
lection of  six  packets,  one  each  Beets  Vick's 
Early  Market,  early,  best  red;  Carrot  Danver's 
Half  Long,  extra  fine  quality;  Onion   Crystal 

White  Wax,  early,  large,  mild;  Lettuce  Big  Boston,  lure 
heading,  delicioui;  Radish  Vick't  Scarlet  Globe,  moiC 
popular  ever  grown;  Tomato  Royal  Red,  very  productive, 
leep  nch  color.  For  50^  both  collectiona,  and  a  packet  of 
fajnoui  Early  Flowering  Cosmo*. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS. 

Ston«  Street,  RocheBter,  N.  Y. 
The  Flower  Citr 


SAVE  THK   TBEK»— Kill  San  Jose  Scale.  Aphis. 
U'hite  Fly.  etc..  by  spr3>iDg  your  trees  with 

GOOD'S^^nSH  OIL 

SOAP  N93 


Sure  death  to  tree  pests. 
_  ■      ■    I    trees — fertilises  the  soil. 
I    '•       "I  _J^        ly^^yt   of  Ai^riculture. 

I  ^^K  P'DPP *^*"'   valuable  book    on    Tree    and 

[  f**"*^|t»  r  IXIIit:*         Diseases.     Write  for  it  today. 

[MMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker.  211 M  5  E.  Stiiqiiehanna  At«.,  PhiU, 


Cont.iins  nothinjf  injurious  to 
Used  and  endarecd  by  U.  S. 


Plant 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

On  large  orders  of  small  fruit  plants;  large  assortment 
of  the  BEST  new  and  standard  varieties  to  select  from, 
including  the  BEST  fali  bearing  kinds.  25  years'  ex- 
perience in  propagating  fruit  plants,  and  every  ship- 
ment backed  by  our  ironclad  guarantee.  Send  to-day 
for  our  free  catalogue,  showing  eight  pages  of  berries 
in  tlieir  natural  colors. 

A.  P.  Weston  St  Co.,    Bridgman,  Mich. 


Morris  Nurseiie$ 

ORIENTAL  PLANE 

Omunoiily  known  as  Buttonwood  and 
wiougly  called  the  Sycamore.  A  rery  dig- 
nified, substantial  looking  tree.  Splendid 
for  street  planting.  An  exception. 
ally  fine  shade  tree  for  lawns. 
Grows  to  a  large  size  with  beauti- 
ful wide  spreading  branches. 
Easily  transplanted.  Write  h^dt^ 
for  our  Jrm  catalogue.  Describes 
and  illustrates  many  varieties  of 
trees,  ahnibe,  plants  and  flowers. 
Drop  us  a  postal  to-day. 

The  Morrig  Nursery  Co. 
Box  804,  West  Chaster,  Pa. 


"^ 


Lawn  Grass  Has  Only 
a  Short  Growing  Season 

Soon  the  dull  browns  of  winter  will  give  place  to  the  delicate 
greens  of  spring — and  the  first  hint  comes  when  the  lawn  grass 
renews  its  growth. 

Roots  of  lawn  grasses  make  their  best  growth  in  early  spring, 
and  in  the  fall,  when  the  days  are  cool.  A  quickly  avail- 
able, concentrated  fertilizer,  applied  as  soon  as  growth  starts, 
supplies  the  food  the  plants  need  at  this  time,  and  will  help 
them  to  withstand  hot,  dry  summer  weather. 

Takoma  Odorless 
Lawn  Plant  Food 

is  a  highly  concentrated  fertilizer,  containing  all  necessary  elements  in  such 
form  that  the  grass  roots  seize  them  quickly,  and  the  effect  is  soon  apparent. 

Lower  Costs  and  Larger  Results  Prices  and  Application 


To  fertilize  an  acre  ?atisfactoriIy  with  stable 
manure  requires  lo  to  15  tons,  making  the 
averaKCCos^t  $40;  Sheep  Manure,  i  to  3  tons. 
averaj^  cost  $40;  Humus,  2  to  4  tons,  aver- 
aRc  cofit  $15;  Bone  Meal  {hiR best  grade), 
1000  pounds,  costing  $25;  Takoma  Odorless 
Laum  Plant  Food  only  400^ pounds,  costtns  $18^ 
the  mo  it  economical  material  of  all  and  the 
most  ejicacioui. 


Takoma  Odorless  Plant  Food  Is  very  concen- 
trated, and  should  always  be  appliecf  only  one 
pound  to  every  100  square  feet.  Our  so  lb. 
package,  sufficient  for  a  lawn  50'xioo',  at  $4; 
baK  lots  in  100  lb.  bags,  at  $6.50  per  bag,  de- 
livered by  express  anyw'here  east  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Acre  quantities,  400  lbs.  or  more, 
at  4ic  per  pound  f.o.b.  Takoma  Park,  D.  C, 
(or  shipment  anywhere,  by  express  or  freight. 


Send  your  order  now;  this  is  the  proper  time  lo  applv  the  Plant  Food.  Can  also  be 
used  on  roses  and  other  plants,  and  will  keep  ind^nitely.  Our  booklet  on  **Tbe  Maintenance 
of  Lawns"  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Odorless  Plant  Food  Company 

1317-19  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Our  Garden  Plant  Foo<l  will  enable  you  to  meet  the  present  need  for  large  yields 
from  small  areas.  This  is  possible  only  when  the  soil  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  necessary 
fertilizer  elements.  Takoma  Odorless  Garden  Plant  Food  is  concentrated .  easy  to  use.  effica- 
cious, and  absolutely  odorless.  Prices  same  as  Lawn  Plant  Food;  application  same  or  more. 
Thi^  product  also  put  up  ia  35  lb.  packages  at  $i  delivered  east  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  policy  of  the  Bay  StaU  Nurseries  has  never  changed.    After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  we 
believe  in  it  more  than  ever.     It  is  simply  this:    Give  Value  for  Value,    We  can  do  this  because  we 
spjcnd  very  little  money  on  the  selling  end  of  our  business  but  we  spend  liberally  in  growing  and  handling 
all  our  products.    We  have  nearly  500  acres  of  ornamental  nursery  stock,  but  we  employ  no  salesmen  ana 
spend  but  little  in  prtnten'  ink.     Don't  kmk  for  any  larce  display  of  ad verticinc  from  us.    Our  money  goes  into  the  growing  of  our 
past,  that  our  stock  will  sell  our  stock.     Pleased  customers  are  among  our  most  raluable  assets.    Our 
Get  one  and  send  us  a  trial  order.    We  will  guarantee  you  satisfaction. 


stock  and  we  expect,  as  in  the  ^t,  that  our  stock  will 
1918  catalogue  is  for  the  asking.     " 


THE     BAY     STATE     NURSERIES,    678    Adams    Street,     North    Abington,    Mass. 


i4df«r<J5«rf  wiB  ajfpneiaU  j/our  mtnHomng  The  Oard$H  Maganm  in  writing — oni  we  will,  too 
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Make  Things 
Grow  by  Pruning 

Here  is  a  book,  "The  Little  Pruning  Book,"  that 
will  help  you.  It  is  an  authoritative  guide  to  right 
pruning.  This  bock  will  tell  you  how,  when  and 
where  to  prune.  Pruning  in  the  Flower  Garden; 
Phuing  Hedges  and  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  are  among 
its  eleven  chapters  of  sound  pruning  advice. 


You'll  findPexto 
Look  for  the  Pezto  Tool 


Sheais 


appreciate  mosL 
at  your  dealers. 

Send  to-day  for  a  copy  of  our  free  circular,  or 
send  50  cents  for  the  boiok.  Your  money  will  be 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Co. 

Ml ra.  Mechanics'  Hand  Toob'.  Tmsmithir 
and  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Tools  and  M»* 
chines.  Builders'  and  General  Hardware. 


diiilli'ii     il  I  I         ^nnm 


defdani  Ohio 


Address  eorrespondenee  to  2186  Wtst  Third  SL, 
CUttUmd,  Ohio 


PRUNING  SHEARS 


SITUATION  WANTED  AS  GARDENER  on  private  place.  Life 
experience  in  all  branches  of  gardening,  landscape  and  floral  woriL. 
Specialties— Roses  and  Fruit  trees.  Married,  no  children,[4i  years  of 
age.    Bohemian  descent.    Box  191,  Roslyn,  L.  L 


Hardy  Roses  for  the  Garden 

Extra  strong,  two-year-old,  dormant,  field-grown, 
low-budded  plants  of  first  quality.  Plant  early  to 
secure  best  results. 

My  Handbook  of  Roses  describes  all  the  desir- 
able varieties  for  the  garden,  including  Hybrid 
Teas,  Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Polyanthas, 
Rugosa  Hybrids,  Standard  Koses  in  variety  and 
Walsh's  world -famed  Ramblers.  Handbook 
mailed  on  request. 

M.  H.  WALSH,  RoB€  SpeeialiMi 
Box  376  Woods  HoU,  MassMhusotU 


(Concluded  from  page  Q2) 

paper  pots,  which  were  packed  close  together 
into  tne  usual  »eenhouse  wooden  flats  or 
shallow  boxes.  These  were  set  away  on 
shelves  and  given  the  usual  greenhouse  water- 
ing till  they  were  planted  out  June  8th. 

The  forty  plants  from  the  paper  pots 
were  set  in  forty  separate  hills  in  one  row 
with  about  eighteen  inches  between  the 
plants.  The  land  which  had  not  been 
broken  for  several  years  was  plowed  in  the 
fall  prior  to  planting  and  was  disc-harrowed 
June  5th.  It  was  not  extra  fertile,  manure 
was  not  used  for  the  potatoes,  nor  had  any 
been  applied  to  this  soil  at  least  for  many 
years.  Only  a  small  amount  of  mixed  fer- 
tilizer containing  8  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  10 
per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  was  used  along  the 
row.  The  land  contained  considerable  witch 
grass,  the  season  was  dry  and  the  plants  con- 
sequently at  times  suffered  because  of  insuf- 
ficient moisture.  The  row  was  hoed  four 
times  and  sprayed  twice  with  bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  lead  arsenate. 

The  yield  per  hill  was  not  large  but  the 
tubers  were  mostly  of  good  size  and  smooth, 
many  weighed  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  ounces. 

The  method  is  interesung  chiefly  as  it 
shows  what  can  be  done  to  mcrease  quickly 
the  stock  of  potatoes  in  times  of  great  short- 
age or  to  increase  rapidly  ''seed  of  a  new 
and  valuable  variety.  The  method  can 
also  be  readily  used  to  secure  extra  early, 
potatoes  from  the  home  garden  where  one 
nas  the  use  of  a  few  square  feet  of  greenhouse 
bench  space,  or  one  may  start  the  sproudne 
in  a  garden  hotbed  or  even  in  a  box  of  sand 
by  the  kitchen  window,  transferring  the  little 
plants  as  potted  to  a  coldframe  and  later, 
as  the  weather  warms  up,  to  the  garden. 

New  Hampshire.    James  Macfarlane. 

Varietal  Differences  in  Rhubarb? 

USUALLY,  people  say,  there  are  none! 
And  I'  never  heard  of  anything  that 
better  illustrates  the  differences  than  the 
recent  confession  of  a  market  gardener.  This 
man  annually  sold  hundreds  of  pounds  of 
Red  Mammoth,  a  coarse,  hard,  huge,  intensely 
acid  variety,  to  a  local  grocer  who  gave  it  to 
his  customers  because  they  would  need  extra  su- 
gar to  make  it  palatable  I  I  have  never  grown 
this  variety  nor  the  Green  Mammoth  but 
have  grown  Giant,  a  variety  that  with  ordinary 
cultural  care  grew  stems  2±  to  30  inches  lone 
and  as  thick  as  my  wrist,  and  from  this  fact,  and 
others  to  be  mentioned  presently,  judge  the 
large  varieties  are  inferior  to  the  smaller  ones. 
The  best  variety  that  I  have  grown  for  home 
use  is  Linnaeus,  a  rather  late,  small-stalked 
variety  of  mild  acidity  and  fine  texture.  The 
next  Dest  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
Victoria  which  is  fully  as  attractive  looking 
and  nearly  as  good  flavored  as  Linnaeus 
but  much  larger  and  more  productive.  I 
have  not  grown  St.  Martin's  but  have  been 
told  that  it  is  rich,  spicy,  very  juicy  and  much 
earlier  than  Linnaeus.  Monarch,  I  am  in- 
formed, is  a  coarse,  add  kind  similar  to  Giant. 
I  have  several  times  sown  rhubarb  seed  to 

fit  plants,  but  though  I  have  had  fair  stands 
don't  like  this  way  because  one  has  to  wait 
too  long  to  get  edible  stalks  and  also  because 
the  seedlings  are  very  variable  in  size,  pro- 
ductivity, acidity,  texture,  earliness,  etc. 
The  only  way  worth  considering  is  to  use 
plants  grown  from  "eyes"  or  divisions  of 
clumps  known  to  produce  stalks  of  good 
quality — really  correctly  named  varieties  so 
produced. — M,  G.  K. 


Willadean  Trees  and  Plants 

mWill  Grow  For  You  !vls^ 

From  the  time  they  are  little  "slips"  or  seed- 
lings to  the  time  that  we  dig,  bate  and  ship  the 
finished  product,  Willadean  Plants,  Shrubs  and 
Trees  are  prepared  to  grow  for  you.  Sudden 
climatic  changes  give  our  stock  a  constitution 
that  cannot  be  claimed  by  plants  grown  under 
more  favorable  conditions.  fi 

155  Acres  of  Specimen  Stock  I 

A  rigorous  "weeding  out*'  process  is  practiced  ^ 
in  our  nurser>\  Poorly  shaped  or  stunted  plants 
are  done  away  with  without  compunction.  Only 
the  fit  survive,  and  these  are  encouraged  to 
develop  perfectly  by  repeated  transplanting, 
root-pruning,  thorough  cultivation,  etc.  The 
results  are  specimen  plants  in  every  way,  in 
perfect  physical  condition  for  transplanting, 
well-shaped,  ready  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  you  may  choose  them. 

Call  to  Select  or  let  our 
Free  Catalogue  Visit  You 

Readers  in  the  territory  tributary  to  Cincinnati,  Loui^ 
villc,  Covington,  D^^yton,  etc.,  will  find  us  easily  access ible. 
You  may  seiect  your  planti  direct  from  the  nursery  row  or 

willr 


I 


from  our  catalogue  with  equal  confidence  that  wcwillr 

mend  to  you  only  such  plants  ai  will  do  well  under  your 
climatic  and  soil  conditions.  Write  for  our  catalogue  Tt)- 
DAY  sure  and  become  acquainted  with  Willadean  Service. 

WILLADEAN  NURSERIES     Sparta,  Ky. 


"^STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW" 

'*PROORB8SIVB"  best  Fall-Bewer;  also  standaid 
June  sorts  including  our  new  seedling,  "COLLINS.** 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Qrape  Plants  in  Assort- 
ment.   Catalog ae  From. 

C.  E.  WHITT£N*S  NURSERIES 

Bos  10»  Bridgmaa  Michigan 


Strawberries 

Everbearing  and  Other  Kind*^^" 

Also  headquarters  for  Raspberries,  Bladtber- 
ries,  Currants,  Go()set>errics,  Grapes,  Aspsra- 
pua.Hniit  Trees.  Roits. Shrubs,  Seed  Fotttoet.  EgfS 
for  HaUhinK.  Crates,  IJaskets,  etc.  15  years*  expect 
iesce.  Catalogue  free.  Write  to-day.  ftddresi 
1«,  J.  FARMER,  Bax  »t9,   PuUakt,  H.  T. 


IRON  FENCE  AND   ENTRANCE 

GATES   OF  ALL  DESIGNS  AND 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES^ 

WE  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 

THOSE   WHO  ARE   INTERESTED. 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  Inc. 

"The  World* a  Createat  Iron  Fence  Builder^* 
655  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

IwRlTE     FOR     BOOK     OF     DESIGNS 


If  a  probUm  grow  in  yow  garden  tmto  to  the  lUadsra*  Service  Jot  aetieUmee 
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How  Much  Would  You  Take 
I      for  Such  a  Tree  as  This  ? 


\ 


Chances  are,  you  wouldn't  even  OQQsider  the  'question.  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  will 
ever  be  above  the  level  of  mere  merchandise.  By  life  long  association  they  become  loyal 
comrades.  Aside  from  their  sentimental  value,  they  render  distinct  and  valuable  8er\ace 
in  providing  shade  and  in  some  cases  food.  The  nation's  fruit  trees  are  one  of  its  most 
valuable  assets.  There  is  room  for  more  fruit  trees!  There  is  room  for  a  few 
around  vour  home  and  garden.  They  combine  the  beauty  you  admire  in  picture 
alongside  with  the  broadest  useftdness. 

Shrubs,  Trees,  Plants 

as  a  Permanent  Investment 

Setting  out  trees  of  any  kind  may  be  likened  to  investing  in  b  Liberty  Bond. 
They  become  more  valuable  as  they  'near  maturity.    They  pav  dividends  each 
year,  in  form  of  either  increased  usefulness  such  as  shade,  windoreaks,  screens  or 
food  crops.    One  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  judiciously  planted  Ornamentals  fur- 
nished by  us  added  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
value  of  a  home  within  three  years  after 
planting.    No  stocks  of  legitimate  business 
can  ever  point  to  a  similar  substantial  rise  in 
value  in  as  short  a  time. 
While  considering  your  Spring  Investment  in 
Nursery  Stocks^  let  us  renund  you  that  we  have 


War -Time  Service 

Offer  of  Unusual 

Character 

We  reco^ize  only  too  keenly  that  these 
are  no  tunes  for  "cut  and  tried"  offers. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  our  friends,  our 
customers,  what  they  should  plant.  It  is 
rather  our  duty  to  hc\p  them  decide  tihat 
to  plant  that  will  prove  most  beneficial, 
most  profitable  as  an  investment  and 
that  will  in  most  economical  fashion 
serve  the  porpooe  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. Tell  us  what  your  Spring  plant- 
ins  plans  are.  We  dedicate  our  time  to 
beb  Garden  Magazine  readers  do  the 
rii^t  thing  in  the  Garden. 


Everything  Worth  Crowing  in  800  Acre  Nursery 
Backed  by  128  Years  of  Experience 

Whether  your  needs  call  for  group  of  Stately  Evergreens.  Avenues  of  Shade 
Trees,  Orchards  of  Choicest  Fruits  or  a  limited  number  of  Rhubarb  Roots 
we  can  take  care  of  you  in  unrivalled  foshioii.  Our  Bloodgood  Nursentis  on 
Long  Island  render  efiictent  services  to  all  of  New  England.    Our 
F  &  F  Nurseries,  in  New  Jersey,  serve  the  country  to  the  west  in  an 
economical  fashion.    Send  all  orders  to  address  bdow,  repixsenting 
the  selling  end  of  these  two  well  knowQ-organiatioos. 

American  Nursery  Co.,  Incorporated 
Singer  Building  New  York 


Geo^denFull 
b^etables 


91$ 


In  preparing  the  following  Home  Garden  Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds,  which  if  purchased  separately  from 
our  catalogue  would  cost  ^ys*  we  have  given  critical 
attention  to  the  varieties  oflxred,  selecting  only  those 
which  have  been  tried  and  proven  of  excellent  merit 
under  widely  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 
One  Packet  Each  of  the  Following  for  $1.00 


Beans— fioun/iYu/ 
Beans— A'^m'  llardy  Wax 
Beana — Fodhook  Busk  Lima 
Be^t— Detroit  Dark  Red 
Carrot — Selected  ChanUnay 
Corn — Golden  Bantam 
Cucumber — Wkiu  Spine 
Lettuce— 5/<j fir  Seeded  Simpson 
Lettuce — May  Kinn 


Onion— ff^ kite  Portugal 
Pwiraiey— Double  Curled 
Pne^m— McLean's  Little  Gem 
Radish— Sf or/*'/  Globe 
Radish— Lon;  fVhiu  IcicU 
Spinach— A>w  Zealand 
Swiss  Chard — Giant  Luctdus 
Tomato — Selected  Stone 
Turnify—  White  Globe 
NOTE — With  each  collection  wc  will  send  completr  cultural  di- 
rections.  Also  a  copy  of  our  interesting  and  instructive  booklet,  l6 
pages  and  cover,  devoted  exclusively  to  vegetables. 

ORDER  YOUR  COLLECTION  NOW 

Mail  this  advertisement  with  Check,  Money  Order,  Dollar  Bill  or 
Stamps,  or  present  at  our  store,  and  secure  this  excellent  collection 
of  Vegetable  Seeds  for  only  $1 .00  sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 

Our  iQiS  Spring  Catalogue  sent  on  request 

30-32  Barclay  Street  New  York  City 


A    free 
80  -  pa  ge 
book  that 
will   help 
you 


Get 

this  Plant- 
ing Guide 


You  will  need  it  in  making  up  your  spring  planting  list.  It's 
the  product  of  30  years'  experience  in  growing  trees  that 
live  and  thrive.  Contains  80  pages  of  valuable  information— 
a  valuable  reference  work  worthy  a  place  in  your  library. 
Shows  why  you  should  invest  in  sturdy  well-grown  trees  from 

Every  tree  is  genuine  Harrison-grown,  with  vigor- 
ous, compact  root  system  and  carefully  shaped 
top.    We  offer  splendid  Evergreens  and  Dead- 
uous  Trees,  also  Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc. 
Write  us  about  your  needs.    Our  Service 
Department  will  advise  you  free. 
We  also  grow  quality  Fruit  Trees,  that 
are  true  to  name  and  budded  from  bearing 
orchards.    Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 
Send  a  postal  to-day  for  our  19 1 8  Plant- 
ing Guide.    Planting  time  is  near. 
'Xorf  Me#rotMy«  aitruii  trmmm  in  thewarlJT 

HARRISONS'  NURSERIES 


•v..**^ 


BOX  St 


BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


Advertisers  will  appreciaU  your  metUiamng  Th$  Garden  Magamm  m  writiut—^nd  we  will,  too 
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Garden  Roses 


MRS.  JAS,  LYNAS 
A   most   valuable    garden    rose 

Color;  pearly  pink  at  base  of  petal ^  flushed 
deeper  shade   at  edges    and  on   the   reverse. 

One  of  the  best  of  over  125 
varieties  we  catalogue  for  Amer- 
ican Gardens.  All  are  imported 
from  Hugh  Dickson,  Ltd.,  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  and  are  strong,  two 
year  old  plants. 

A  s  Imported  Rose  plants 
will  he  limited 

in  America  this  season,  we  urge 
those  who  are  contemplating 
Rose  Gardens  this  spring  to  place 
their  order  at  once. 

We  must  have  all  orders  on  file  by 
MARCH  15th,  to  guarantee  delivery 
for  spring  planting. 

Standard  Varieties:  60c  per  plant; 
$6.00  per  dozen;  $40.00  per  hundred. 

Our  191 8  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue is  now  ready.  It  contains 
the  finest  list  of 

Roses  and  Chrysanthemums 

in  America,  as  well  as 

Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

If  interested,  write  for  a  copy 
— if  you  have  not  already  re- 
ceived one. 

CHARLES  H.  TOTTY  CO. 

MADISON  NEWJERSKV 


V9LUB  c^SGCIETY  NEWe) 


Meetings  and  Lectures  in  March 

{Follotvingdates  are  meetings  unless  otherwise  specified) 

1.  Pasadena.  Cal.,  Horticultural  Society. 

2.  Lake    Geneva,    Wis.,    GardenerB*    &    Foremen's 

Association. 

4.  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Garden  Cltib.    Meeting  and 

Lecture. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Horticultural  Society. 

5.  Maryland  Garden  Clubs  of  America,  Maryland 

Council  of  Defense,  Women's  Section,  Arundell 
Club  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.    Lecture:    Control 
of  Rodents  and  Other  Garden  Pesta. 
Garden  Club  of  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

6.  Short  Hills.  N.  J.,  Garden  Qub. 

7.  Marshlleld,  Mass.,  Garden  Qub. 

S.    Westchester,  N.  Y.,  &  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Horticul- 
tural Society. 
Connecticut  Hortiolltural  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 
9.     Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Hortictiltural  Society. 
11.    New  York  Florists'  Qub,  New  York  City. 
Park  Garden  Qub.  Flushing,  L.  \. 
Garden  Qub  of  New  Rochdle,  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Florists'  Qub. 
13.    Valdosta.  Ga.,  Fk)ral  Qub. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J..  Garden  Qub. 
Lenox,  Mass.,  Horticultural  Society.        « 
Nassau  Co.  Horticultural  Society,  Glen  Cove,  L.  L 
1^17.    Massachusetts  Hort.  Society,  Hortkniltural  Hall, 

Boston.    Grand  Spring  Exhibition. 
14-21.    Under  the  auspkxs  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York  and  the  New  York  Florists'  Club. 
International    Flower    Show,    Grand    Central 
Palace.  New  York  City. 

15.  Dahlia  Society  of  California,  Palace  Hotd.  San 

Francisco. 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  Hortkniltural  Society. 

16.  Lake   Geneva,    Wis.,    Gardeners'    &    Foremen's 

Association. 

19.  Maryland  Garden  Qubs  of  Amenca,  Maryland 

Council  of  Defense.  Women's  Section.  Arundell 
Qub  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.    Lecture:    Planting, 
and  Plantingthe Garden. 
Gardeners'  &  Florists'  Qub  of  Boston.  Hortknil- 
tural  Hall,  Boston. 

20.  Rhode  Island  Hortkniltural*  Society,  Provkience. 

R.  L 
Short  Hills,  N.  J..  Garden  Qub. 
Tarrytown.  N.  Y..  Horticultural  Society. 

21.  Salisbury  Conn.,  Garden  Qub,  Subject:  Garden 

Accessories. 

21 .  Marshfield,  Mass..  Garden  Qub. 

22.  Connecticut  Horticultural  Society.  Hartford.  Conn. 

23.  Dobbs  Ferry.  N.  Y..  Hortkniltural  Society. 

25.  Park  Garden  Qub.  Flushing.  L.  I.  Lecture: 
How  Garden  Qubs  Can  Help  the  Government. 
25.  Maryland  Garden  Qubs  of  AmerKa,  Maryland 
Council  of  Defense,  Women's  Sectkm,  Arundell 
Qub  Hall,  Baltimore,  Md.  Lecture:  to  be 
announced  later. 
27.    Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Qub. 

i 
National  Floww  Show  DafwrMl 

TAKING  note  of  the  general  conditions  of 
traffic  and  the  probable  difficulties  that 
mieht  be  encountered,  the  managers  of  the 
Fifth  National  Flower  Show,  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  next 
month,  have  decided  to  postpone  the  event  to 
some  later  date  when  conditions  are  adjudged 
to  be  more  generally  favorable.  This  action 
of  the  National  Committee  will,  we  feel  sure, 
meet  with  the  approval  of  horticulturists  gen- 
erally. It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
next  National  Flower  Show,  whenever  it 
may  be  held,  will  take  place  at  St.  Louis. 

The  annual  Trade  Convention  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Florists,  which  was  to  be 
held  concurrently  with  the  Flower  Show  will 
probably  take  place  as  originally  arranged  at 
M.  Louis  opening  April  9th;  but  the  date  may 
be  set  back  to  August  as  in  previous  years.    * 

AntMrlean  Ko—  Sociwty  ComM  to  N«w  York 

IN  CONSEQUENCE  of  the  foregoing 
chanee  of  date  the  American  Rose  Society 
has  made  arrangements  to  hold  its  annual  ex- 
hibition and  meetine  in  connection  with  the 
International  Flower  ohowin  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  March  14th  to  21st.  Other 
arrangements  for  the  Rose  Society  during  this 
year  include  an  outdoor  meeting  at  Elizabeth 
Park,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  connection  with  the 
Rose  Test  Garden  established  there.  The 
exact  date  will  be  fixed  later — sometime  in 
June. 

{Continued  on  page  gS) 


Nursery  Firm  Promises 
Unusual  Catalogue 

Old  Established  Firm  Announces 
Early  Publication  of  Helpful  Book 


GARDEN  owners  everywhere  will 
be  delighted  at  the  news  that 
the  old  established  Framingham 
Nurseries  are  about  to  issue  a  book  for 
distribution  among  garden  lovers  which 
will  mark  a  step  in  advance  of  anything 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country 
before,  for  interest,  helpfulness  and  con- 
ciseness. 

The  Framingham  Nurseries  several 
years  ago  came  imder  new  management, 
which,  while  adhering  to  the  g  ideals  of 
the  old  has  introduced  new  ideas  which 
have  placed  The  Framingham  Nur- 
series among  the  leaders  in  the  nursery 
industry.  In  introducing  a  number 
of  progressive  ideas  the  matter  of  a 
catalogue  naturally  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion, with  the  result  that  there  will 
soon  be  published  a  book  of  unusual 
charm  and  character,  which  will  not 
be  a  catalogue  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  but  rather  a  book  of  helpful 
hints. 

Instead  of  being  a  botanical  dic- 
tionary or  an  uninteresting  directory 
of  all  the  plants  and  shrubs  that  are 
grown  in  Framingham  Nurseries — 
(and  the  nurseries  cover  five-hundred 
acres  and  have  been  established  since 
1894) — ^it  wiU  present  in  a  manner  both 
lucid  and  picturesque,  suggestions  of 
nursery  stock  listed  imder  the  adapta- 
bility of  each.  Thus  the  reader  can 
turn  to  foundation  planting  and  find  a 
number  of  plans  for  planting  an  attrac- 
tive foundation  with  lists  of  varieties, 
prices,  sketches  of  the  finished  result, 
etc. 

Everything  will  be  so  arranged  as  to 
furnish  the  greatest  volume  of  usable 
information  in  the  most  understandable 
form. 

Because  the  edition  will  be  limited 
it  is  asked  of  those  interested  that  they 
send  early  application  for  their  copies. 
It  is  the  hope  that  all  who  are  really 
interested  may  have  copies  sent  to 
them  immediately  upon  publication, 
which  will  be  the  latter  part  of  March. 

By  addressing  your  letter  now  to  the 
Framingham  Nurseries,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  you  will  be  sure  to  receive  a 
copy  immediately  upon  publication. 
Please  say,  "Send  me  your  Garden 
Book,  as  advertised  in  March  Garden 
Magazine.'' 


If  a  prMmn  grw  in  your  $ttrdtn  wriU  to  tks  Rmdor^  Strrietfor  oMutaiiM 
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sBuy  Wisely* 


Huntinston  QuaHw  Seeds,  Bulbt,  Plants. 
Roses,  ana  other  good  things  for  the  particular 
gardener,  are  offered  at  prices  certain  to  attract 
die  wise  buyer. 

To  buy  at  the  lowest  price  is  often  poor 
Judgment,  but  suppose  we  take  all  the  risk, 
and  offer  to  refund  or  replace  anything  not 
perfectly  satisfactory.  Order  anything  h^e  or 
from  our  catalogue  subject  to  your  inspection. 
We  ¥rant  a  share  of  your  1918  orders  and  of 
thoie  in  the  years  to  come  and  we  are  willing 
to  do  our  part  to  get  and  to  keep  your  good  wilL 

Here  is  a  few  "get  acquainted**  offers  taken 
from  the  bargain  page  of  our  1918  catalogue. 

Gladiolus  Offer  Na  1,  6  America,  6  Baron 
Hubt.  6  Empress  of  India,  6  Mrs.  F.  King, 
6  Independence,  6  Augusta;  36  bulbs  guar- 
anteed to  bk>om  for  $1,00  delivered. 

Gladiolus  Offer  No.  2,  2  Peace,  2  Panama, 
2  Niagara,  2  Chicago  White,  2  Fred  Wigman, 
2  Faust,  2  Attraction,  2  Willy  Wigman,  2 
Glory  of  Holland;  18  bulbs  guaranteed  to 
bloom  for  $1.00  delivered. 

Gladiolus  Offer  No.  3,  1  Pink  Perfection, 
I  Europa,  I  War,  I  Schwaben,  I  Mrs.  Watt. 
1  Loveliness,  I  Golden  King,  1  Norma  dn 
Childs,  1  Rouge  Torch;  9  fine  sorts  guar- 
anteed to  bk>om  for  $1.00  delivered. 

Special  Phlox  Offer,  1  Eiffel  Tower.  I 
Europa,  1  Frau  Antone  Buchner,  1  Jules 
Cambon,  1  R.  Von  Hochberg,  I  Sieboldii,  1 
Pantheon;  7  fine  fiekl  grown  sorts  for  $1.00 
delivered. 

Special  Iris  Offer,  1  Tamerlane,  1  Princess 
of  Wales.  I  Isolene,  1  Caprice,  1  Rhein  Nize, 
1  Midnight;  6  fine  sorts  for  $1.00  delivered. 

We  are  wilHng  to  abide  by  your 
decision  at  to  the  quality  of  any 
of  ^e  items  offered  here,  or  in 
our  catalogue,  which  offers  hun- 
dreds of  items  that  would  in- 
terest you.    Free  for  a  postal. 

Ralph  EL  Huntington 

Painesville,  Ohio 


SELL  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

We  will  pay  you  well  for  all  you  have — every  spare  hour  can 
mean  money — by  securinK  new  subscribers  to  the  World's  Work 
The  New  Country  Life,  and  The  Garden  Magazine.  Write  to 
Circolation  Dept. 

Deobfeday.  Paga  &  Company.  Cardan  City,  N«w  Yoric 


^  teJrC  mii-sing  hat^  ttv*  twf»  3nd 
c  >mfort  o{  coonirv  l»f< 
^  rounds  anent  snu'T' 
r  5f  of  jM  wor<<l  by  a 


Kioo  -^RnKJnbir  Ann* 
y'5  coi4a^<?   Charm,  CO ►; 


t(  yo^;r?^t 
S  jmrmr  *n4 
parti  a 
if  a  wAtKi  magi- 

cf  ya«r  covrniry  inv«5tm^t/ 


I 


HKK5  ^  SON 


''Nothing  can  compare  with  my  garden!      It  is  my  delight,  and  the  envy  of  m>>  neighbors. 

**Yet  how  easily  they,  too,  could  have  a  lawn  and  garden  like  mine,  and  ho^  many  happ3? 
hours  thej?  could  spend  as  I  do  with  my  flowers. 

"Not  all  flowering  plants  in  my  garden — they  must  wither  in  time.  Some  sturdy  ever- 
greens that  always  turn  their  trim  cheerfulness  skyward. 

"You  will  find  at  Moon's  varieties  of  almost  every  wKere.  They  Ka^e  a  tree  or  plant  for  every  place 
plant  you  could  desire.  and  purpose. 

"For  forty-fi^e  years  tKey  Ka^e  been  raising  trees  and  "By  all  means  send  for  Catalogue  B-3.  It  will  Kelp 
shrubbery  which,  for  variety  in  assortment,  sKapeli-  solCe  your  la\^n  and  garden  problems.  This  is  Spring 
ness  of  form  and  vigor  of  growth  are  unexcelled  any-       planting  time."     Address 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY.  Nurserymen,  MORRISVILLE.  PA. 

Philadelphia  Office,  21  South  Twelfth  Street  The  Moon  Nursery  Corporation.  White  Plains,  New  York 


Roses   and   Gladioli 

These  are  two  of  the  finest  garden  flowers  known. 
My  home  grown  stock  has  demonstrated  its  superiority 
in  thousands  of  gardens.    Try  them  in  yours. 
My  new  catalogue  tells  a  very  interesting  story  about 
the  function  oi  roots.     It  will  interest  you.    It  will 
help  you  to  greater  gardening  success. 


172  Broadway,  Pataraon,  N.  J. 


AdverHnri  will  appreciate  your  mmUtoning  The  Oatden  Maganne  in  writing — and  we  wiil,  too 
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FOUR  HEIGHT 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Prices: 


By  means  of  a  patent 
socket,  the  Liberty 
cultivator  is  attached  to 
a  wheelframe,  as  shown 
to  left.  You  then  have 
a  wheel  hoe  that  is  ad- 
justable for  u>idth  of 
cultivation  and  for 
heighi  of  person  doing 
it.  With  wheel  offset, 
and  middle  tooth  re- 
moved, bdth  sides  of 
row  can  be  hoed  as  fast 
as  you  can  walk. 
_ Adjustable  Liberty  Cultivator  Wecder, 
with  5  feet  long  polished  ash  handle  $1.50. 

With    special    wheel    attachment,   complete,    as    stown 

above,  $3.00. 

The  Gilson  Weeder 

for  cioae  work,  among 

ahrubM, 
Mowmrt,  and  garden 

will  please  you  as  an  efBcicnt  combination 
scuffle  hoe,  weeder,  rake  and  cultivator.  S>o 
easv  to  handle,  it  never  tires  man.  woman  or 
chifd.  Comes  in  four  si^es.  differing  in  width 
of  blade,  for  different  work .  Prices:— I'-i"  blade 
8ocr  5"  blade  90c;  6"  blade  95c;  8"  blade  $1.10. 

Send  for  Circular-NOWl 

Learn  all  about  our  complete  line  of  labor  savers  In  the  garuen. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  see  them  or  u  rite  us  direct.  Tell  us  which  tnnl 
interests  you  most  and  we  will  send  full  infonnation — FRHI-: 
Don't  accept  a  substitute. 

J.  E.  GILSON  CO.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


Tlie  Uberty 
Cultivator    Weeder 

you  have  been  wishing  for 

A  seven-toothed  cultivator  that  will  help  you  maintain  a 
weedless  garden  throughout  the  season,  with  least  lal»r. 
Light,  yet  powerful;  made  for  thorough  work  and  hardest 
use.  Easily  and  quickly  adjusted  to  from  ^"  to  10" 
width.  With  middle  tooth  removed,  it  will  cultivate  both 
sides  of  row  at  once. 

Quickly  Turned  into 
sturdy  Wheel  Hoe 


O' 


{Concluded  from  page  g6) 
International  Floww  Show,  New  York 

THE  Annual  International  Flower  Show 
will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace, 
in  New  York,  March  14th  to  21st,  as  pre- 
viously announced.  And,  as  in  former  years, 
the  Tea  Garden  feature,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Red  Cross,  will  be  one  of  the  major  attractions. 
The  management  offers  some  interesting 
novelties  in  arrangement  and  spectacular 
floral  displav.  Formal  RoseGardens  will  again 
be  featured  and  other  groups  of  flowering 
plants  in  artistic  arrangements. 

Not  the  least  attractive  feature  will  be  a 
"wargarden"  in  action,  which  is  promised  as  the 
contribution  from  one  of  the  large  residential 
estates  of  New  Jersey.  This  will  occupy 
several  hundred  square  feet  and  will  represent 
a  typical  vegetable  garden  as  planned  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  pjlant  lover 
and  cuno  hunter  will  find  in  theOrchid  displays 
the  usual  interest  that  properly  belongs  to 
these  fantastic  plants. 

Visitors  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  see 
typical  displays  of  the  season's  floral  novelties. 

Amorlcan  Gladiolus  Society  Membership  Campaign 

fcN  FEBRUARY  ist  Mr.  A.  E.  Kunderd, 
Goshen,  Ind.,  President  of  the  Society, 
started  the  wheels  moving  for  a  five- 
months'  aggressive  membership  campaign, 
with  the  idea  that  the  newly  made  food  gar- 
deners mav  be  initiated  in  the  delights  of 
growii^  the  Gladiolus,  "Flower  Growing 
as  a  Relaxation  from  the  Stress  of  War. ' 
The  Membership  Committee  is  under  the 
leadership  of  J.  J.  Lane  of  The  Garden  Maga- 
zine. In  order  to  encourage  action  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  authorized  the  waiving 
of  the  initiation  fee  during  this  period. 

InUmatlonal  Garden  Chib 

T^HE  second  part  of  the  Journal  (Vol.  i, 
•*•  No.  2)  issued  under  date  of  December, 
follows  closely  upon  its  predecessor.  It  con- 
tains many  articles  of  real  interest  and  shows 
much  improvement  over  the  earlier  issue. 
George  C.  Thomas  reviews  the  new  introduc- 
tions of  outdoor  Roses.  Dr.  Van  Fleet  speaks 
of  the  possibility  and  production  of  American 
garden  Roses.     John  S cheepers  writes  on  the 

Elanting  of  May  flowering  Tulips.  Alexander 
urie  writes  on  tree  surgery.  The  volume  is 
freely  illustrated,  including  color  plates  of 
some  recent  Roses.  A  Guide  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  Pomology  by  E.  A.  Bunvard  is  an  im- 
portant contribution .  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  color  plates. 

Nurserymen  Offer  Expert  Advice 

IN  ORDER  to  contribute  "their  bit'*  to  the 
national  need  the  members  of  the  Orna- 
mental Growers'  Association  recently  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

WhtreaSy  the  tuccefsful  prosecution  of  the  war  in  which  our 
country  it  engaged  wiu  overtax  our  normal  food  production 
if  we  are  to  supply  our  people  at  home  and  our  allies  abroad, 
and 

fFkrreas,  throughout  e^'ery  state  and  section  of  the  nation  there 
are  scores  of  millions  of  fruit  trees  of  mature  and  bearing 
size  and  age  that  would  bring  within  the  reach  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  most  humble  ofour  citizens  hundreds  of  millions 
of  bushels  of  fruit  in  excess  of  the  normal  production  during 
the  season  of  1918,  without  the  entailment  of  great  expense 
or  the  encumbering  of  our  already  crowded  transportation 
facilities. 

There/ore,  he  it  resolved,  that  we  nurserymen  in  conference 
assembled  tender  our  service  gratuitously  to  the  owners  of 
fruit  trees  everywhere  in  the  matter  of  mstruction  for  the 
immediate  rejuvenation  of  barren  and  under-productive 
trees  to  make  them  fully  productive.  We  urge  nursery- 
men everywhere  to  render  this  pati  iotic  service  whenever 
and  wherever  possible  to  increase  the  production  of  fruit  as 
food  from  present  orchards  for  the  winnmg  of  America's  war. 
We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  national  and  state  food 
administrators  include  in  all  their  propaganda  for  increased 
food  production  this  agitation  and  admonition  to  spray,  prune, 
cultivate,  fertilize  and  otherwise  so  handle  as  to  bring  into 
full  and  immediate  production  all  orchards  and  fruit  trees  of 
whatever  kind  or  wherever  located. 


Lawn  MOWERS 


TAWN  mower  blades 
must  be  sharp  a// ^A^ 
time  to  cut  clean  and 
easily — like  razor  blades 
they  drag  and  chop 
when  dull- 
Only  "PENNSYLVANIA" 
Quality  Lawn  Mowers 
use  crucible  tool  steel 
(oil-hardened  and  water 
tempered)  in  all  blades 
— steel  which  takes  and 
keeps  an  edge.  Being 
self-sharpening  they  are 
all  sharp  all  the  time. 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers 
and  Seedsmen 

FREE— A  booklet— "How  to 
Care  for  the  Lawn" — written  by 
an  authority,  mailed  on  request. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS 
1617  N.TwentHhird  St.,  Pliilad«lplit« 


This  trade-mark  is  on  the  handles  of 


*1*enniylTani«" 
"Penn»ylvinia,  Jr." 
"PenniylTani*  Coif" 
''Pennsylvania  Putting 

Greens  Mftw«r" 
"Continentar' 
"Keystone" 
"Great  American 

B.  B." 
"Shock  Absorber"' 


"Qodier  City" 
"Red  a»ud^' 
"BeUerue" 
"P.nima** 
"Delta" 
"Electri" 

"Pennsylvania  Pony'* 
"PenniylTania  Horse" 
'TenntylTanU  Grand" 
'TennsyUsnia  Trio" 


DAHLIAS 

OF  DISTINCTION 

You  want  the  new  mammoth  kinds 
that  will  win  the  prizes.  I  have  lately 
originated  over  200  gorgeous  new  dahlias 
which  I  am  offering  in  my  new  catalogue. 
Stillman's  dahlias  are  world  known.  Get 
a  copy  of  my  new  descriptive  catalogue 
and  guide,  free.  Over  1400  kinds  grown 
last  season. 

GEO.  L.  STILLMAN,  DahUa  SpecialUt 
WMtM-ly,  R.  I.  Box  C-8 


The  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  fumieh  informatum  about  Nureery  Stocky  tic. 
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Gladtoluft  **£cho  *'     Color  a  true  mauve.      A  rare 
beauty.     Each,  $2.00 

Gladiolus   Kimderdi 

Our  1918  catalogue  contains  93  won- 
derful new  varieties  all  ofiFered  now 
for  the  first  time. 

Nearly  300  varieties  are  described. 
All  of  our  own  creation.  Most  of  them 
can  be  obtained  only  from  us.  No 
other  strains  of  Gladiolus  can  compare 
with  these. 

Send  for  our  52  page  free  catalogue. 
It  contains  24  illustrations.  You  are 
not  up  to  date  without  it. 

The  wonderful  new  races 
Originated  by 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

of  Goshen  Indiana 


Garden 
Insurance 

Knowing  WHEN,  WHERE 
and  WHAT  Ym  Planted 

Labels  are  the  "systema- 
tizers"  that  help  you  keep  trade 
of  your  Garden  and  here  you 
hmve  a  complete  assortment  of  more  than  300  GARDEN 
LABELS  from  the  httle  3J-inch  copjxT-wired  one  for 
marking  individual  trees,  shrubs  or  plants,  to  the  big 
l«-inch  Label  for  marking  Garden  rows, — indeed,  a  Label 
for  every  purpose  and  two  marking  pencils. 

Also  you  must  have  straight  rows  in  the  Garden  for 
straight  rows  (frow  better,  look  better,  and  "work"  earner 
with  the  gain  in  space  that  comes  wth  orderly  arrange- 
ment. Sot  in  this  same  box  you  will  find  coiled  100  feet  of 
the  VERY  BEST  BRAIDED  COTTON  GARDEN 
UNE. 

The  L.\BELS,  GARDEN  UNE  and  PENCILS  are  very 
tubflantiaUy  and  aUractively  packed  in  a  hardwood  box. 

A  Most  Acceptable,  Useful  and  Unique  Gift 

The  Pric*  i»  $3,75  All  Delivery  Chargeg  Paid 

C  H.  GORDINIER, '      Troy,  N.  Y. 


D(iti8  s^reen^oases 
and  Conservafories 


Sun  Room  built  for  Mrs.  D.  P.  Rumsey,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  showinz  how  tht 
King  Construction  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  architectural  detail. 

A  Sun  Room  lends  a  subtle  atmosphere  of  Dignity  and  Charm  to 
the  Home.  More  than  that,  on  the  long  Winter  days  when  filled 
with  Flowers  and  Plants,  Flooded  with  Sunshine,  resounding  with 
happy  voices,  the  Sun  Room  draws  together  family  and  friends  and 
makes  each  individual  reflect  its  bright  happy  cheerfulness. 

King  Conservatories,  and  Greenhouses  have  a  special  type  of  construction 
with  graceful  s^'eeping  lines  which  can  be  adapted  to  any  style  of  architec- 
ture or  landscape  arrangement.  This  construction  also  permits  of  great 
strength  without  the  need  of  heavy  shadow  casting  sup- 
ports so  that  the  flowers  and  plants  get  all  the  Simlight 
from  early  morning  till  late  afternoon. 

Pictures  tell  the  story  better  than  words.  Let  us  send  our 
Picture  Catalogue  Number  52  where  you  are  bound  to  find 
suggestions  which  ifviil  help  you  in  telling  us  what  you.  your- 
sefi  would  like.  This  handsome  book  will  be  sent  on  request. 

We  take  pride  in  being  able  to  supply  everything  to  aid  you 

in  growing  plants.  Our  Garden  Frames  and  Li  tile  Bay-windows 

are  just  as  carefully  planned  as  our  Greenhouses.     Years  of 

bui  Idi  ng  f  or  p  rof  essio  n  - 
al  growers  have  shown 
us  how  to  build  to  pro- 
duce maximum  plant 
growth  —  that's    why 


King  Bay  Window 


King  Jr.  Garden  Frame 


every  King  is  practical.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Garden  Frames  or  the  King  Bay  window  idea, 
write  for  Bulletin  Number  42 A,  a  book  everj'  lover 
of  a  Gaixien  should  have. 


KING  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY, 403 King. R0.4 North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

AH  the  Sunlight  all  Day  Houses 
Branch  Offices: 


New  York,  1476  Broadwty 

Philadelphia »  HarriMn  BuUdinf,  15th  and  M«rk«t  Sit. 


Bomton,  113  Stale  Street 
Scranton,  307  U-Ttng  Are, 


Attention 
Gardeners 


Whether  you  grow  things  to  eat  or  to  tell  you  must  start 

DOW  to  get  ready. 

GlaM  is  high,  but  cypress  is  comparatively  cheap  and  sashes. 

cold-frames,  hot-beds  and  small  greenhouses  were  never  so 

profitaUe  in  every  sense  q  gf 

as  they  vrill  be  this  season. 

The  Nation  needs  them. 

Our  Catalogue  gives  all 

details.   Immediate  sh^ 

ment.  Open  sash  are  light 

and  may  go  by  express. 

Write  at  once. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

927  E.  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 


%C0dfc\i,Dahlias 

are  distinctly  original;  and  famous  for  their 
wondrous  beauty  of  form  and  coloring.  I 
offer  a  limited  number  of 


"Fantastiqua"— Orchid  Paaony 
•*Gao.  HrMaaUck"— Hybrid  Paaony 


i  $3.00  each 
^$3.00aach 


These  were  recommended  for  the  "Award  of  Merit'*  (highest 
award)  by  American  Dahlia  Society.  New  York.  Sept.,  1017. 
Have  other  "Mastick"  creations;  also  the  best  American  and 
Foreign  varietiet.    Catalogue. 

M.  G.  TYLER 
1660  Derby  Street  Portland,  Oregon. 
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SOON  IT  WILL  BE 
GARDEN  TIME 

Yes,  soon  there  will  be  a  touch  of 
Spring:  in  the  air  and  then — how  about 
the  a^arden?  This  year,  more  than  ever, 
it  must  be  a  war  enrden.  The  crops 
from  the  big  farnas  must  EToto  feed  the 
boys  "over  there" — the  home  srarden 
must  do  its  bit  in  a  bisrgrer  way  than 
ever  before.  It  must  be  planted  with 
a  certainty  as  to  results. 


Trade 
Mark 
Reg. 


PAKRQ 


U.S. 
Pat, 
Office 


FOR  BETTER  GARDENS 

Pakro  Seed  tape  will  help  you  have  a 
better  srarden.  It  is  the  scientific  way 
of  plantittff.  The  seeds  are  evenly  and 
accurately  spaced  in  a  thin  paper  tape. 
And  a  whole  row  is  planted  at  a  time, 
resultine^  in  straifirht  rows  of  evenly 
spaced  plants.  Thinnins  out  is  prac- 
tically eliminated. 

Pakro  loose  seeds  are  the  same  Qual- 
ity Seeds  that  are  in  the  tape.  A 
Pakro  ffarden,  either  Pakro  Seedtape 
or  Pakro  Loose  Seeds,  is  a  successful 
garden.  Your  dealer  has  118  varieties 
of  Pakro  Seedtape  and  Seeds.  Order 
your  seeds  today. 

AMERICAN  SEEDTAPE  COMPANY 
Pakro  Bids..  ZM  Osdcn  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


Write  tr>day  for  the 
beautiful  Pakro  cat- 
alogs. The  n lustra- 
tions are  fnTm  actual 
pliot^)(rraphs  and  re- 
produced in  actual 
colors,  it  MdW  help 
you  to  have  a  better 
irarden.  Thiscata- 
Irjfl  will  be  sent  im- 
III  ed lately  upon 
your  request  with- 
out charge  and  pre- 
paid. 


WANTED — ^A  man  of  experience  to  take  chaiige  of  large  vegeUble 
garden.    Carl  W.  Buckler,  Glenwood,  IlL 


Free! 


A  SO-galkm  barrel  of 
Scalecide  £ree  to  any 
one  who  will  suggest  a 
/olr«r  guarantee  than 
that  given  below. 

"SCALECIDE" 

A»  proof  of  our  confidence  mnd  to  strenftheii  yours, 
we  will  make  the  following  proposition  to  anj  fruit 

Eawer  of  average  honesty  and  veracity: 
vide  your  orchard  in  half,  no  matter  bow  larfe  or 
small.  Spray  one-half  with  "SCALECIDE."  and 
the  other  with  Lime-SuUur  for  three  years,  every- 
titiing  else  being  oqual.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
three  disinterested  fruit  jrrowers  say  that  the  p«rt 
sprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  is  not  in  every  war 
better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime-Sulfur,  we  will 
return  you  the  money  you  paid  us  for  the  *'SCALE> 
CIDE.*" 

Seud  for  new  free  t}ooklet, 
''Profits  la  Fall  Spraying.** 

B.  G.  Pwitt  Co.,  M'f'g  ChemlsU 
50  Church  St.,  Dept.  I,  N«w  York 


For  the  South 

T^HIS  is  the  month  when  one  puts  into 
'■'  effect  the  plan  made  on  paper  in  January. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  the  outdoor  season  for 
our  part  of  the  country. 


I 


ParmaiMnt  BmU 

T  IS  easy  to  raise  asparagus  from  seed, 
and  to  cut  the  shoots  quite  as  soon  as 
from  a  bed  made  by  transplanting  roots.  At 
the  end  of  March  after  getting  the  ground  in 
fine  condition  make  trenches  five  feet  apart, 
two  feet  deep  and  two  feet  wide,  (just  as  has 
been  advised  for  planting  roots).  Put  in  six 
inches  of  well  rotted  cow  manure,  with  four 
inches  of  good  garden  soil  on  top  of  that,  and 
sow  the  asparagus  seed  thinly,  pressing  down 
with  the  foot.  Fill  in  the  trencnes  gradually, 
u  e.  a  little  each  spring.  Do  not  cut  to  any 
extent  for  three  years.  Fertilize  each  spring. 
If  white  asparagus  is  desired  make  mounds 
over  the  rows,  but  if  the  green  shoots  are  pre- 
ferred it  is  better  to  cultivate  level. 

Strawberries  should  be  worked  and  a  well 
balanced  commercial  fertilizer  applied.  Avoid 
fertilizers  which  contain  much  nitrogen  or  the 
plants  will  go  to  leaf.  Strawberries  need  acid 
phosphate  and  potash;  for  this  reason  wood 
ashes  are  excellent  to  be  raked  around  them 
as  it  supplies  the  potash.  Thin  out  the  old 
bed  and  plant  over  a  new  bed.  Rows  should 
be  three  feet  apart.  Put  pine  tags  under  the 
leaves  to  prevent  fruit  from  getting  sandy. 
The  St.  Louis  is  a  well  flavored  Strawberry 
for  the  home  garden,  but  not  firm  enough  for 
shipping.    The   Richmond  is  a  good   berry. 

Make  the  herb  bed  either  by  sowing  seed  m 
hotbed  or  coldframe  and  transplantmg  later 
into  open  ground,  or  buying  plants  outright 
the  end  of  March  to  plant  in  garden.  Saije, 
thyme,  sweet  rnarjoram,  and  savory  are  desir- 
able for  seasonings.  Near  the  herb  bed  have 
a  short  row  of  horse-radish  and  a  row  of  chives; 
the  latter  is  a  great  addition  to  salads  and 
soups  and  the  former  to  pickles,  meat  relishes 
and  sauces. 

First  Early  V«c«tablM 

TF  IRISH  potatoes  were  not  planted  the 
•*•  last  of  February  get  them  into  the  ground 
as  quickly  as  possible.  They  like  a  warm, 
loamy,  well  dramed  soil  with  plenty  of  acid 
phosphate  and  potash — hard  wood  ashes  will 
supply  the  latter,  the  necessary  ashes  will  be 
on  hand  if  conserved  throughout  the  winter 
as  was  advised  in  December  number  of  Gar- 
den Magazine.  Nothing  could  be  better 
than  a  compact  heap  maoe  of  leaves,  trash, 
soil  and  manure  mixed  with  acid  phosphate 
and  spread  in  the  furrows  before  planting  the 
potatoes.  Early  White  Rose,  Eureka,  and  Irish 
Cobbler  are  all  g;ood  varieties.  Continue  to 
plant  smooth  variety  of  peas  (Alaska  type),  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  sow  some  of  the  tender 
sorts;  Champion  of  England  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  The  latter  part  of  month  sow 
in  the  open  the  hardy  vegetables  such  as  rad- 
ishes, Hanson  lettuce,  round  thick  leaved 
spinach,  smooth  spring  kale;  and  the  long 
season  vegetables,  carrots,  parsnips  and  salsify. 
Set  out  cabbage  plants,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
sets  of  yellow  Danvers  onions,  and  rhubarb. 

Workinir  th*  ColdframM 

Seed  sowed  in  February  should  now  be 
transplanted  into  the  coldframes.  Pick  out 
seedlings  from  hotbed  when  they  have  two 
leaves  and  carefully  plant  three  mches  apart 
in  the  well  pulverized  soil  of  the  coldframes; 
{Continued  on  page  102) 


Skinner   S>-stcm   SprinkHnjf  Line  In  garden  of  Alfred  1, 
DuPont,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Don't  let  Drought  Defeat 
Your  1918  Garden  Hopes 

AAANY  1917  gardens  failed  for  just  one  reason — 
J-VJ^  lack  of  proper  waterings  Rain  didn't  fall. 
Owner  didn't  have  time  to  water  his  garden  thoroughly 
himself.  The  hose  watering  he  did  do,  failed  to  give 
his  plants  the  gentle,  uniform  ipray  they  required. 

Make  such  a  failure  impossible  in  1918.  Make 
your  garden  water  itmelf  and  do  so  iK>rrectly.  Do 
so  by  installing  the  Skinner  System  of  Irrigation.  AH 
you  have  to  do  is  turn  a  valve — the  System  does  the 
rest.  Waters  your  plants  with  a  fine,  uniform  spray 
hke  heaven's  own  raim. 

Means  sure  crops.     Better  crops.    Bigger  crops. 

Earlier  crops. 

As  a8tarter,aend^l8.75  for  50  foot  Sectional  and 
Movable  Garden  Sprinkling  Line.  Water  space  50 
feet  Sijuare. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request. 

The  Skinnor  Irri^aHon  Co, 

219 
Water 

"  "^S^KINNER 

Oystem 

N.  Y.  Division  Agency :  37  Wanren  St 

Phone:    5615  Barclay 
Stock  always  on  hand 


"HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES"— Libmy  Edition:  X3i  page»-^  ia 
natural  colors.  Not  a  catalogue.  Price  $x,  xenmded  on  $s  ocder 
^or  plants.    The  Conaxd  &  Jones  G>.,  Box  34,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


greens 
Beautify 
Homes 


Our  sure  growing  evergreens  lend  a  finished 
touch  to  any  home.  For  56  years  we  have  been 
furnishing  choice,  hardy  evergreens  to  people 
all  over  America.  We  offer  you  the  choice  of 
the  greatest  evergreen  stock  in  the  world — over 
50,000,000  evergreens  on  hand. 

We  give  expert  advice  free — furnish  sugges- 
tions on  tree  arrangement.  Write  for  Hand- 
somely Illustrated  Evergreen  Book — trees  shown 
in  true-to-life  colors — Free!  Get  the  Book. 
Don't  risk  failure  with  evergreens  of  uncertain 
quality.  Get  the  book  and  get  posted. 
D.  HILL  NURSERY  CO, 

EMTiTtm  SpwialtsU 

BOX  1066  DUNDEE,  ILL. 


If  a  pnbUm  grows  in  your  ganUn  write  to  the  Readert*  Service  for  ateietanee 
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Unt-m'tn-m!** 


NO  WONDER  it'i  80  juicy-jainmy  and  sweet!— It  s  made 
(r<»n  fruit  picked  right  from  the  "backyard"  from  a  Hicks 
Fruit-tree. — ^And  we  say  with  all  the  experience  and  prestige 
gained  from  sixty  years  of  service  to  home  gardeners,  that  the 
fruit  you  will  pick  from  the  Hicks  Trees  vou  plant  in  your 
back  or  front  yard  will  be  ever  so  much  fresher,  juicier,  sweeter 
and  more  luscious — tastier  in  every  way — than  the  market  fruit 
you  buy  I  To  say  nothing  of  the  very  considerable  saving  in 
money  (not  to  be  despised  in  these  days)  and  the  fun  of  growing 
your  own^and  the  fun  for  the  kiddies— and  the  enhancement 
of  the  beauty,  shade,  and  property  value  of  your  home! 

Don't  worn^  about  having  room  enough  for  fruit  trees  on 
your  lawn.  Flower,  vegetable,  and  fruit  gardenins  can  be  com- 
bined on  the  very  smallest  suburban  lot — our  new  book,  "Home 
Landscapes,*'  /ree  on  request,  will  show  you  how.  Meanwhile 
just  to  prove  that  a  small  outlay  will  oo  a  great  ways  in  fruit- 
gardenim|.  here's  a  special  $5  offer  (for  hmmdiaU  acceptance): 
i  Apple  Trees,  1  Pear,  1  Plum,  5  Grape  Vines,  25  Raspberries, 
5  Rhubarb,  5  Currants— all  for  $5.00.  if  you  act  soonl  And 
lend  for  the  free  book  anyway,  ttHlay. 


I.  Hicks  &  Son 


"Sixty  Ymar9  of 
Knowing  Ho^' 


Westbury,  L  I. 


This  72-page  Garden 

Handbook 

illustrates    and    describes    1 60 

sturdily-built    weather- resisting 

pieces    for    the    garden,    which    we 

ship    by  express   to    all 

parts     of     the     nation 

(express     allowed 

east    of     Mississippi 

River). 

Based   on  ac- 
curate artistic 
knowledge 
and  made  by 
hand,    gar- 
dencraft 
pergolas, 
summer- 
houses, 
trellises,      trellis 
(ences»   Japanese 
woodwork,   arbors,   seats 
and  sunset  arbors  are  famous 

the  world  over  for  artistic  excellence.    The 

handbook  with  1918  supplement  will  be  mailed 

you  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  sUmps  or   coin   (to  be 

deducted  from  first  order),  to  cover  printing  cost  and  postage. 

Aik.  for  Catalogue  A 

THE  MATHEWS  MFG.  COMPANY,  Lakewood,  OeTeUnd,  Ohio 
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As  we  would  like  to  have  you  know 

The  Good  &  Reese  Co. 

^^Plantamen  to  the  American  PeopW^ 

For  nearly  half  a  century  we  have  likened  our  business  to 
a  big  plant  store  devoted  to  filling  the  floral  desires  of  Amer- 
ican ^trden  makers.     From  a  modest  beginning,  this  plant 

store  has  grown  to  be  an  establishment 

covering  100  acres  outdoors,  while  over 

a  hundred  large  greenhouses  put  several 

acres  under  glass.   In  this  vast  workshop 

°  we    grow,    year    after  year,  millions  of 

f>:^  Roses,   Gladioli,    Begonias,    Dahlias, 

V    Peonies,  and  scores  of  other  flowering 

plants.     The  annual  growing  of  more 

Vn^  t  lian  seven  million  roses  alone  has  earned 

jj^^ll^^^^c    us  the  undisputed  title  of 

4^^^^^^   Largest  Rose  Growers  in  the  World 

l^^f^^^^M  From  Springfield,  of  which  we  proudly 
J^r  ^^B[  tliink  as  the  greatest  floral  center.  Good  & 
f^  '    lleese  Roses,  Bulbs,  Roots  and  Plants  are 

*^'  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    To 

satisfactorily  serve  planters  in  many 
countries  and  sections,  we  grow  a  vast 
number  of  kinds  to  suit  different  fancies. 
Nearly  500  distinct  varieties  of  Rose& 
alone  are  grow-  > 
i  ng  in  our  nurseries^ 
and  we  are  sure  some 
of  them  will  please 
ijdu.  All  of  them  are 
grown  on  their  own 
roots  and  in  such 
quantities  as  to  make  their  cost  trifling.  We 
offer  the  Superb  Collection  of  6  Ever- 
blooming  Roses,  6  colors  for  $1.00.  WiU 
bloom  this  summer. 

Millions  of  Gladioli 

Over  forty  different  kinds  to  select  from, 
and  every  one  a  peer  in  its  class.  Gladioli 
are  the  easiest  of  all  flowers  to  grow.  They 
thrive  and  bloom  most  anywhere  in  this 
country,  in  any  soil.  Few  flowers  will  make 
a  greater  show  at  a  smaller  cost,  and  you 
are  bound  to  succeed  with  the  fine,  big  bulbs 
such  as  we  grow  by  the  millions. 
.  OFFER:  We  will  mail,  postpaid,  one  bulb  each  of 
nx  superb  sorts,  namely  America.  Pink  Beauty.  Baron 
Hulot,  Mrs.  Frances  King,  Aufrusta,  and  Annie  Wigman 
for  SOc.  Or,  a  set  of  our  forty  choicest  varieties  for  $9.75. 
A  greater  bargain  than  this  is  not  obtainable  anywhere. 

Fifteen  Acres  of  Dahlias  Every  Year 

Such  hobbies  as  we  have,  we  ride 
hard.  We  are  very  fond  of  Dahlias 
and  grow  the  best  kinds  in  every  class. 
Dahlias  are  among  the  most  depend- 
able flowers  to  bloom,  and  the  roots 
we  supply  are  full  of  vitality  and 
blooming  power. 

OFFER:  We  will  mail,  postpaid,  our 
"Bouquet"  set  of  seven  magnificent  Dahlias,  all 
different  (kinds  of  different  colors,  for  $1.25. 
Over  fifty  other  kinds  to  select  from. 

Get  Our  Free  Catalogue 

A  modest  book  containing  the  most  remark- 
able bargain  offers  exTr  made  in  flowering  bulbs, 
plants,  rosea,  etc.  Be  sure  to  write  for  your  copy 
at  omr — it  will  save  you  money  in  your  garden 
planning.    We  also  publish  a  unique  brochure  entitled  "Peonies  for  Pleasure"  which 
tells  all  about  one  of  the  greatest  collections  of  Quality  kinds  and  the  largest  stocks  of 
tlie?«c  in  the  vorld.  Both  books  are  yours  free  for  the  asking. 
Make  sure  of  them  by  writing  TOD  A  Y. 

The  Good  &  Reese  Co. 

Bulb  and  Plant  Specialists 
Box  44  Springfield,  Ohio 
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THE 

FliORAL  (KNTBK 

or  TUB  WORLD 

90  million  Plants  Sold 
Fach  Year,  Seven  Mil- 
lion of  nhich  are  Roses 
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THORBURNS 
SEEDS 


',t^*^ 


You  Want  a  Better 
Vegetable  Garden 
This  Year:  and 
Some  Flowers    Too 


FOR  the  best  results  in 
your  vegetable  garden, 
for  the  most  delicious 
flavor  and  richness,  for  correct 
size  and  splendid  shape  of  the 
products  you  grow,  it  is  es- 
sential that  you  get  the  best 
seeds. 

Thorburn's  seeds  have  been 
famous  for  over  a  century  for 
quality. 

They  are  selected  and  tested 
and  will  produce  a  garden 
which  will  delight  you  and  will 
provide  fresh,  wholesome  veg- 
etables at  a  trifling  cost. 

Growing  your  own  food  helps 
win  the  war. 

Send  10  cts.  for  a  generous  package  of 
Delphinium  Newport  Hose,  a  very 
beautiful  annual  pink  Larkspur;  or 
10  cts.  for  a  package  uf  the  brilliant, 
scarlet  Celosia  Plumosu  Pompon 
(Chinese  Woolflowcr) . 

Also  write  today  for  our  1918  free 
illustraUxl  catalogue.  It  is  full  of 
useful  information  and  helpful  sug- 
ge-slions  for  a  successful  garden. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

Established  1802 

53B  Barclay  Street 

Through   to  54  Park  Place 

New  York 


(Concluded  from  page  lOo) 

water  carefully  so  as  not  to  beat  down  the 
little  plants;  cover  the  frames  with  the  sash 
and  also  a  cloth  to  keep  out  the  sun  for  sev- 
eral days  until  the  plants  recover  from  the 
shock  of  transplanting — then  remove  the 
doth  cover.  If  a  few  plants  of  an  early 
variety  of  tomatoes  were  transplanted  into 
four-inch  pots  and  sunk  into  the  earth  of  the 
coldframes  they  would  not  undergo  a  second 
shock  when  transplanted  in  May  m  the  open 
ground.  The  hotbed  can  now  be  used  for 
later  varieties  of  tomatoes  such  as  Brimmer, 
Livingston's  Globe,  Stone,  and  Matchless. 

PUntinir  Fruits  and  OmamantaU 

ALL  stone  fruits  (plums,  apricots,  neo- 
f^  tarines  and  peaches)  shoula  be  planted 
in  early  spring.  The  Mayflower  is  an  early 
and  juicy  peach  and  The  Hale  is  also  con- 
sidered a  fine  variety. 

Although  with  great  care  fine  specimens  of 
evergreens  with  balls  of  earth  wrapped  about 
the  roots  in  bagging  have  been  successfully 
planted  in  this  climate  in  the  fall,  the  present 
month  is  the  ideal  month  for  planting  ever- 
greens. This  is  especially  the  case  in  trans- 
planting evergreens  from  the  woods.  See 
March,  1916,  Garden  Magazine. 

Pruninir  and  Sprayinir  of  Shrubs,  Vinss,  and  Tr««« 

"^TEW  Roses  should  be  planted  the  end  of 
•^^  the  month,  especially  the  tender  vari- 
eties. Prune  old  plants  (See  page  68).  The 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  do  better  under  severe  prun- 
ing, for  besides  cutting  out  the  old  wood  they 
should  be  cut  down  one  half  their  height. 
Handsomer  Roses  will  be  the  result,  though, 
under  light  pruning  there  will  be  more  abun- 
dant blooms.  After  raking  between  the  bushes 
and  digging  in  a  well-rotted  cow  manure, 
sprinkle  soot  about  the  base  of  the  bushes, 
tnen  spray  them  with  bordeaux  mixture  and 
arsenate  of  lead.  All  Climbine  Roses  should 
be  lightly  pruned  and  thoroughly  sprayed  with 
bordeaux  as  a  precaution  agamst  mildew:  with 
arsenate  of  lead  to  destroy  larvae  of  the  Rose 
chafer  and  any  other  destrucrive  insects. 

PrMsnt  Pruning  N««ds 

/^NLY  late-blooming  shrubs  should  be 
^^  pruned  this  month,  the  early  flowering 
spring  shrubs  must  be  left  severely  alone,  to 
be  pruned  immediately  after  blooming. 

rrune  grape  vines  the  end  of  February  or 
the  first  of  March,  but  at  any  rate  before  the 
buds  swell.  Cut  back  all  new  growth  to  two 
buds  or  spurs;  cut  out  all  weak  shoots  entirely; 
and  those  that  start  up  from  the  roots.  Tie 
the  vines  to  horistontal  wires  stretched  from 
posts  six  to  eight  feet  apart.  Another  pru- 
ning in  necessary  in  early  summer.  Cut  away 
the  long  curly  tendrils  and  any  superfluous 
leaves  to  let  in  the  sun;  also  cut  off  any  imper- 
fect bunches  leaving  well  shaped  ones  and  only 
as  many  as  the  vine  can  nourish. 

Fertilizers  are  very  necessary — a  cover 
crop  of  clover  planted  in  the  fall  and  plowed 
under  in  the  spring  is  very  good.  If  that 
was  not  done  apply  now  acid  phosphate  mixed 
with  chicken  or  cow  manure  and  some  potash 
if  procurable.  Remember  hard  wood  ashes 
are  most  valuable  in  orchard  and  garden. 
Spray  with  bordeaux  now  and  every  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  to  prevent  grape  rot. 

The  orchard  should  have  constant  spraying. 
Bordeaux  with  arsenate  of  lead  is  effectual, 
summer  strength;  lime-sulphur  is  also  highly 
recommended;  as  is  also  Black  Leaf  40,  for 
blight,  scale,  and  insects. 

Virginia.  J.  M.  Patterson. 


Do  You  Know  the  Delights 
of  a ''Glad'' Garden 

T^HERE  is  an  allurement 
-■'    about  the  Gladiolus.  The 
reedy  foliage;  the  stiff,  up- 
right spike  clothed  with  flow- 
ers of  sunset  tints;  its  superb 
qualities  when   cut — all 
make  the  Gladiolus  one 
of  our  favored  flowers. 

At  Meadowvale  Farms 
I  have  one  of  the  world's 
choicest  Gladiolus  col- 
lections. It  is  a  delight  for 
me  to  walk  through  my 
fields,  discovering  nearly 
every  day  some  new  col- 
or or  combination.  My 
booklet  "The  Glory  of 
the  Garden"  will  tell  you 
about  all  these  wonders. 
A  copy  is  ready  to  mail 
on  receipt  of  your  name 
and  address. 


BOX  218 


ARmURCOWEE 

CladUhu  SpmeialiBt     BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen  Wanted 

We  prrfpr  greenhouse  men  tor  our  aaletmen.  If  you  can  make  food 
felling  an  established  line  of  greenhouse  supplies,  we  have  openings  ia  on 
sales  organization.  Previous  sales  experience  is  desirable,  but  not  acoes- 
sary.  WhatVe  want  are  greenhouse  men  who  understand  greenhouse  preb- 
lems  and  can  talk  intelligently  to  the  greenhouse  trade.  In  writing  as, 
give  age,  references,  salaiy  expected  and  territory  you  are  fiuniliar  vM. 
Address 

Box  122,  Th«  Garden  Magaain* 


Oar  Spring  Gardenbook 

Contains  lists  and  descriptions  of: 
Desirable  1918  Novelties,  Vegetoble  and 
Flowereeeds,  Novelties  in  Japan  Vegetable 
seed*,  Flowvrimt  bulbs  and  roots,  Amaryllis,  CrinniMi 
Dahlias,  Gladiob,  Iris.  Paconias,  etc 
Our  specialties  are 
Hardy  Baautiful  LUiaa,  Hardy  Paraiuiial  Plant* 
and  VinM 

We  cany  larae  stock  of  Japan   B*n»Jfco  "HfeH.  F«*»K^ 
'       •    -^ Send  for  your  COPY  TO-DAY. 


Insecticides,  etc, 

H.  R  BERGER  &  CO. 


your 
70  WamD  Street,  New  Toik 


Nyi«€rynicn 


HorliciiltyfMff 


Whatever  your  planting  need 
may  be  we  will  gladly  advise 
you.  Let  us  send  you  our 
free  plan  of  service  for  the 
nursery. 
Landscape  Engineers  and  Nurserymen 


* 


6717  Chew  Street,  Germantown 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fionmmr  Nuramrymmn  0/  AtnmHcm. 


t 
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A  Practical  Lawn  and  Garden  Edger 

Of  all  the  simple  labor-saving  devicei  on  the  market 
to-day,    this    ranks    among     the    most     practical. 

Mason's  Lawn  and  Garden  Edger-a  Garden  Necessity 

It  19 simple,  adjustable,  durobleand  practically 
incJescructible.  The  knife  is  made  of  carbon  steel 
hardened  and  tempered  in  form  and  is  easily 
removed  to  sharpen.  It  makes  a  clean,  smooth 
cut,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide  and 
from  an  inch  to  about  two  inches  deep. 

Price,  $1.50  Postpaid.     Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

This  Tool  Saves  iu  Cost  in  One  Day's  Work. 
Send    for     Descriptive    Circular    TO-DAY. 

TheM,  F.  C.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 


It  is  indispensable  for  trimming  around 
the  edges  of  Flower  Beds  or  along  the 
sides  of  Hedges.  Simply  remove  and 
reverse  the  blade  and  you  have  a  tool 
that  ¥rill  trim  and  cultivate  at  the  same 
time. 


DREER'S 

"Gold  Medar  Gladiolus 

We  grow  this  magnificent  strain  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  able  to  supply  those 
who  want  the  very  best  mixture  possible. 

WTien   Gladioli   are  grown   in  mixture 
they  are  liable  to  deteriorate  rapidly  and 
finally  contain  but  a  few  colors. 
To   avoid    this   we   grow  small 
blocks  of  a  large  number  of  ex- 
quisite   high-grade    sorts   from 
which  this  mixture  is  made  and 
which  embraces  all  colors 
from     the     richest     reds 
through  all  the  interme- 
diate tones  of  pink,  rose. 
salmon,  blush,  white,  yel- 
low to  the  new  blue,  he- 
liotrope and  "pansy  col- 
ors."    Indeed  so  great  is 
the    diversity    of    colors 
that  there  is  little  risk  of  any 
two  being  exactly  alike. 

Having  a  large  stock  of  splen- 
did bulbs,  we  are  able  to  offer 
them  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 
viz.  60  cts.  perdoz.,  $4.00  per  100, 
$35.00  per  1000.  If  wanted  by 
Parcel  Post  add  6  cts.  per  doz.  for 
postage. 

The  above  u  but  one  of  our  Specialties. 
For  complete  list  send  for 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1918 

Free   on   applicaiicn  if  you  mention  this 
magazijie 


HEINRY  A, 

714-7U  ChMtnol  Street. 


DREER 

Philadelphia 


Send  for 
this  sample. 


For 

greener 
gardens  and 
healthier  plants 

YOU  cannot  expect  your  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery, your  potted  plants,  your  lawns  or 
your  vegetable  garden  to  take  more  from 
the  soil  than  you  put  into  the  soil.  You 
must  feed  the  soil  if  the  soil  is  to  feed  the 
plant. 
NITRO-FERTILE  is  planned  to  make  your 
task  of  feeding  the  soil  easy,  simple  and 
pleasant.  It  is  a  liquid  which  you  dilute 
with  water  and  pour  directly  around  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  Being  a  liquid  it  is 
so  absolutely  odorless  that  you  can  use 
it  freely  on  your  dining-room  fernery. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  glowing 
claims  about  Nitro-Fertile.  We  prefer  to 
invite  you  to 

try  a  10-day  test 

Nitro-Fertile  is  sold  in  all  sized  packages 
from  3^2  pilots  to  gallons.  For  trial 
purposes  we  mail  a  i-oz.  sample  sufficient 
to  make  one  to  two  gallons  or  enough  fer- 
tilizer for  a  ID-day  test  on  your  indoor 
plants  or  a  small  outdoor  plot.  Send  25c 
for  this  sample.  Nitro-Fertile  is  more 
economically  purchased  through  your 
dealer  as  the  excess  price  covers  careful 
packaging  and  mailing. 


THE  FERTILE 
CHEMICAL  CO. 

601  Ellaston  Bldg. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Enclosed  find  25c  (stamps  or  coin) 
for  i-oz.  sample  of  Nitro-Fertile. 

Name 


Address 


This  Coupon 
makes  It  •mmf 
to  writs 


Town  or  City . 
State 


AdnrOsm  wiU  appreciaU  your  mentioning  The  Gcrden  Magarine  in  wHHng—and  we  wiU,  too 
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Grow  Roses  and  Keep  Fit 

The  bow  that's    always   bent  soon   loses 
strength.     The  man  or  woman  who  works 
always  at  high  pressure  is  soon  spent.  Some- 
where, somehow,  we  all  must  accumulate 
strength,  enthusiasm  and  a  fresh  outlook, 
else  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  serve  our 
country    will    fall    short. 
"Grow  Roses  and  keep  fit.'* 
That's  Nature's    own    pre- 
scription.      Begin  at  once 
with  the  wonderful  new 


€€ 


Chinese 
Hugonis^^  Rose 

— a  rare  variety  of  great  beauty.      Its 
yard-long  sprays  of  delicate  bloom  are 
of  rich   yellow.     The   foliage  is   dainty 
and   attractive  throughout  the  season. 
The  young  shoots  of  rich  crimson  lend 
an  added  charm.     Yet  this  remarkable 
new  beauty  is  as  hardy  as  a  daisy  and 
a  vigorous  grower.     We  recommend   it 
heartily  for  the  lawn   or   for    planting 
among  shrubbery.  Own-root  pot  plants; 
2  year  size,  $i .  50  each,  postpaid.    Larger 
2  year  plants,  by  express,  $2;  3  year,  by 
express,  $s. 

Every  reader  of  the   Garden  Magazine  should 
plant  at  least  one  **Hugonis"  Rose   this  Spring. 
And  we  have  enough  to  go  around — if  you  order 
promptly. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  our  84'page 
(QiS    Floral    Guide  ^  FREE 


The 


CO  N  A  R  D     .    WEST  GROVE 
&  Jones  Co.     ^      ▼▼        Box  24        PA. 

Robert  Pyle,  Pres.  A.  Wintzer,  ficf-Pres. 

Rose  Specialists — Backed  by  so  years'  experience 


:i^ 


^: 


"  How  To  Grow  Roses  " 

— an  illustrared  32-page  booklet  which 
we  will  send  with  25c  return  check  good  on 
first  $1  order  and  our  84-page  1918  Floral 
Guide.     All  for  only  loc.     Send   to-day. 


mmMi 


Handy  Box  of  Plant  Labels 

Assortment  complete   from  3*  inch  tag  label,  copper  wired, 
to  ic  inch  garden  label,  300  in  all,  with  marking  pencil;  packed 
in  a  neat  strong  box  for  mailing.     Needed  in  every  garden. 
An  appropriate  present  to  a  fnend  interested  in  gardening. 
Price  $  1 .  20  postpaid.   Beyond  the  fourth  zone  add  fifteen  cents. 

W.  H.  BAYLES,  Verona,  New  Jersey 

HANDSOME  HARDY  AMERICANS 

arrive  at  the  front  as  constantly  in  our  gardens  as  they  do  infra  nee. 
All  gardening  that  is  rich,  harmonioua,  permanent — even 
through  winters  like  this  Jast — requires  them  in  quantity.     A 
mere  barbaric  blur  of  color  in  gaudy  fleeting  foreign  stuff  is  not  a 
garden.    On  early  orders  we  offer  discounts,   that,   popular  as 
they  are  already,  should  help  them  to  win  many  trenches.    A 
card  brings  them. 
HARDY  EVERGREEN  GARDENS,  Reule  1,  Old  Fort,  N.C 

COLLAPSIBLE  FORCIHO  PRIME 


SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN 

Garden  hobbyists  everywhere  will  be  interested  in  two  new  devices  de- 
signed to  increase  gardening  results  and  Joys 
Por  Porrlng  Vefelabirs,  etc.,  is  a  Tbr  Prapagiitor  is  the  greatest 
rij^id  frame,  so  braced  that  tflass  little  "hothouse"  ever  invented, 
cannot  be  blown  out.  and  is  water-  Healed  bv  lamp.  Grrat  for  forcing 
tiffht.  Price,  $1.50  each  (without  seeds  ancf  seedling  plants.  Prices 
glass;.  from  S7.00  and  upwards. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  of  these  novelties.     AsIc  your  nearest  hor- 
ticultural dealer  for  full  prices.     F.  O.  B.  Boston. 

n«  Hertkdtanl  AppEaK*  €•.,  143  FadmlSl.,  BmIm,  Mus. 


The  Readers'  Service  is  prepared  to  kelp  you  solve  yottr  gardening  problems 


Putting  a  Push  Into  the  War 
Garden 

Do  Tou  Want  Early  Vegetables? — I  am 
anxious  to  get  vegetables  sufficiently  large  for 
eating  by  June — I  mean  vegetables  such  as 
carrots  and  beets,  and  perhaps  dwarf  peas  and 
beans  (lettuces  and  radishes  present  com- 
paratively no  difficulty).  The  usual  time 
for  sowing  vegetable  seeds  here  in  the  open  is 
about  the  third  week  in  April.  Could  I 
grow  them  in  hotbeds  and  if  so,  what  depth 
of  earth  is  reauired?  Stable  manure  is  easy 
to  procure.  Or  perhaps  some  readers  could 
give  me  his  experience  of  "forcers"  or 
'cloches."  But  I  am  afraid  the  ground  here 
would  be  too  cold  for  the  seeds  to  germinate 
under  either  of  the  la  tter  methods.  The  reason 
why  I  want  early  vegetables  is  that  I  am 
away  from  home  in  July  and  August.' — J,  H. 
tVoodcocky  Canada. 

[ — By  selecting  extra  early  or  forcing  strains 
of  first  early  types  of  vegetables,  it  should  not 
prove  difficult  to  enjoy  carrots,  beets,  dwarf 
peas  and  beans  during  June.  Both  French 
Forcing  and  Chantenay  Carrot  will  reach 
edible  size  by  middle  of  June  from  seeds 
sown  middle  of  April.  Carrots  are  not 
transplanted  easily,  but  cloches  will  help 
until  the  seedlings  are  fairly  well  startea. 
Beets  may  be  started  in  hotbeds  and  are 
easily  transplanted.  A  foot  of  manure  cov- 
ered by  5  inches  of  finely  sifted  soil  makes  a 
hotbed.  Beet  seeds  may  be  sown  outdoors 
as  soon  as  ground  can  be  dug.  Either  Eclipse, 
Crosby's  Egyptian  or  Detroit  Dark  Red  will 
reach  the  2\  mch  size  within  60  days.  Smooth- 
seeded  peas  of  the  dwarf  type,  such  as  Alaska, 
Pedigree  Extra  Early  and  Prolific  Extra  Early 
will  bear  pods  within  55  days  after  sowing 
and  may  be  planted  almost  as  soon  as  snow 
and  frost  leave  the  ground.  By  pressing 
into  service  dirt  bands  or  paper  pods.  Boun- 
tiful Beans  may  be  gathered  by  middle  of 
June  from  seeds  sown  early  in  April. — Ed.\ 

Does  Anybody  Know? — Can  the  potato 
yield  be  increased  by  the  subtle  method  of 
fooling  the  potato  plant  into  developing  later 
small  tubers  through  robbing  it  of  the  earlier 
ones  as  soon  as  they  attain  full  size?  It  would 
look  like  a  sound  proposition  at  first  flush, 
because  the  potato  makes  its  tubers  in  order 
to  "carry  on."  The  natural  process  being 
interrupted, and  being  robbed  of  thefruit  (ortu- 
ber)of  its  prevision,  it  proceeds  to  bridge  the  gap 
by  further  activity.  This  is  how  it  works  out 
with  Sweet  Peas,  Pansies,  etc. — the  more  you 
pick  the  more  you  have.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  Sweet 
Pea  and  the  Pansy  are  not  parallel  because 
they  are  going  to  seed,  whereas  the  tuber  pro- 
duction is  something  quite  apart  from  going 
to  seed,  and  it  may  not  work  the  same  way. 
I  asked  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  wrote^"The  Potato*' 
book,  what  he  thought,  and  he  sees  it  differ- 
ently and  speaks  of  heredity  in  this  way: 

*T  do  not  believe  that  'succession  harvest- 
ing,* that  is,  by  removing  as  early  as  possible 
one  or  two  developed  tubers,  will  help  per- 
manently in  any  way  to  increase  the  yield  of 
potatoes.  It  may  induce  the  plant  at  that 
time  to  produce  more  tubers,  but  you  can 
readily  understand  that  this  has  no  effect 
on  the  germ  cells  of  the  plant  and  therefore 
it  does  not  enter  into  heiedity.  The  most 
satisfactory  method  of  increasing  yields  at 
the  present  time  is  to  pracdce  the  so-called 
*hill  selection.*  This  is  choosing  seed  from 
hills  that  ha^'^e  given  the  largest  percentage 
of  merchantable  tubers.  This  can  be  as 
{Continued  on  page  106.) 
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FREE 


Write  to-day  for  nevr 
"catalogue  entitled 


The  World's  Best  Dahlias 


Accurately  describing  all  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties  in  Cactus,  Decora- 
tive, Giant  Flowerins.  Show,  Fancy,  Pompon,,  Paeony,  Duplex,  G>llarette,  Anem- 
one. Century,  and  Single.  Natural  color  reproductions  of  new  Decoratives, 
"Dr.  Tyrrell"  and  "Minnie  Burgle"  and  38  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations  of  the 
distinct  types.     The  leading  Dahlia  catalogue  with  the  1918  novelties. 

PEACOCK  DAHLIA  FARMS  Berlin,  New  Jersey 


n 


The  Home 

Elm 


Hill   Gladioli 


has  long  been  famous  for  exceptional 
offerings  in  rare  strains  of  beautiful 
gladioU.     It  now  offers  a  great 

New  Giant  Race  of 
Prizewinners 

Evelyn  Kirtland.  Rosy  pink  fading  to 
shell  pink.  (Note  young  lady  measuring 
flower  spike  with  yardstick). 

Gretchen  21ang.  Color  Beaute  Poitevine 
Geranium. 

Herada.     Unusual  glistening  mauve. 

Wamba.     Enormous  salmon. 

Bertrex.     Best  white,  extra  fine. 

This  Collection  has  won  10  prizes  at  leading 

expositions. 

5  Superb  Kinds  1 1  .00 

1  Bulb  of  Each  Variety  ^  1— 

3  fine  bulbs  of  each  kind  (15  in  all)  for  only 
$2.75  postpaid.  This  is  the  most  reason- 
able price  that  can  possibly  be  made  for 
The  Best  in  Gladioli, 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 
Offering  all  of  our  unusual  creations.  Gladly 
mailed  free — write  us  now! 

AUSTIN-COLEMAN  CO^  Wayland,  Ohio 


ti^MiniiiiuiriniiiiiiiiM 
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Quality 
Fruits — 
Quantity 
Crops 

Quality   ideals  cherished   for 

over  102  years  have  made 

the  name  Stark  Trees  syn- 

on>'mous  with  super-quahty 

fruit  and  great  yields. , 

For  generations  the  man  am- 
bitious to  raise  finest  apples,  peaches, 
jilums,  pears,  cherries,  berries,  etc., 
lias  naturally  looked  to  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  for  the  trees  sure  to  gratify  his 
desires. 

We  possess  the  fruit  tree  patronage 
of  tne  majority  of  the  Garden  Mag- 
azine readers.  We  value  it.  Our 
iQiS  stock  is  worthy  of  their  con- 
tinued confidence. 

New  Apple 
GOLDEN   DELICIOUS 


A  have  photo  of 
branch  bcartHg  Golden 
Delicious  Apple  u^as  tak>'n 
only  1 8  months  after  graji 
U'iis  inserted. 


Queen  of  yellow  apples.  Greatest  fruit  devd- 
"opment  since  Stark  Delicious— master  of  all  red 
apples,  was  given  to  fruit  lovers  by  Stark  Bro's 
Nurseries. 

Fruit  lovers  have  longed  for  a  yellow  apple  com- 
bining delicious  flavor,  great  size  and  young 
bearing,  late  keemng  and  hardy  tree  character- 
"GoldenDelidous"  is  the  answer.    We 


hav&  tested  it  for  several  years— and  know.  The 
branch  shown  at  left  is  a  "top  graft"  inserted  i8 
months  before  photo  was  taken.  In  i8  months 
that  graft  bore  this  fine  crop  of  extra  large  gol- 
den miit  1  Nothing  equal  is  recorded  in  all  our 
loa  years  of  horticultural  history! 
Learn  more  about  it  and  all  Stark  Bro's  Im- 
proved Varieties  of  Fruits. 


Buy  Flowering  Shrubs  TTiis  Year 

Our  stock  of  Shade  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants'  and 
Hedges  is  of  specially  fine  quality.       Our  prices  are  reasonable. 
But— -next  year  the  prices  must  advance.        Labor  is  high. 
Every  item  entering  into  production  has  gone  up  in 
cost.    New  stock  now  growing  for  next  season  will 
demand  much  higher   prices.       So — decide 
now  to  take  advantage  of  our  present  low 

K'ces.     Write  for  details  of  FREE 
ndscape  Plans  and  for  Portfolio  of 
Landscape  Views 


Stark 
Bro's 

at 

Louisiana, 

MO. 

Use  the  coupon  to  write  for  our  FREE  1918 
publications:     "Best  Fruits,"   "Fruit  Profits," 
and    "Ten  Reasons."     We  will  give  you  our 
Special  1918  Price  Offers  and  our  Freight  Prepaid 
Ojfer. 

Use  the  Coupon 

Stark  Bro's  Nurseries 
Box  122,   Louisiana, 


Mo. 


STARK  BRO'S 
^  RI'R8BR1K8, 

Box  ISa        LoaUiuA,  Ho. 

-**•  Send  me  at  once  your  3  Free  Publi- 

^  ^  caHons  advertised  In  Garden  Magazine. 

I  am  interested  in   planting    (  )  Fruit  Trees. 

*^         I  am  interested  in  planting  (        )  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc. 
Send  me  (        )  FREE  Landscape  Plans. 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No., 


^^^    City.. 
State 
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Don't  Waste 

One  Seed! 

Patriotic  gardeners,  this  year,  will  practice  wise 
seed  economy.  While  the  supply  is  ample,  it 
behooves  us  to  conserve  it  You  can  help  along  in 
this  important  matter,  if  you 

Let  These  Paper  Pots  Help 


2x2      4x2 


3x3 


4x3 


per  100 

2x2  size — for  all  small  Plants $  .75 

4x2  size — for  Sweet  Peas  only 1 .00 

3x3  size — for  Tomatoes,  Melons, 

Cucumbers,  etc 1.25 

4x3  size — ^for  Com,  Beans,  etc 1 .50 

No  increase  in  price*  while  present  stocks  last< 


&=4 


M 


Start  your  indoor  garden  with  them  this  month. 
Use  them  to  sow  Peppers.  Tomatoes,  Elgg  Plants,  etc 
Make  every  seed  produce  a  plant. 

per  1000 

$5.00 

6.00 


6.50 
7.00 


Stands  for  earlier  and  lar^  crops  of  httier  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Patented  wires  and  any  size 
glass  do  the  work.  Ditferent  kinds  for  various 
purposes. 

Single  Wire  Forcers 

as  shown  alongside,  are 
assembled  by  simply  in- 
serting the  glass  in  the 
side  loops.  Any  size  of 
glass  can  be  used. 
Sample  on  receipt  of  1 3c 

Wires  only,  per*  dozen $  1.50 

Wires  only,  per  100 11.50 

The  Efficiency 
Garden  Chart 

douhiem  garden  yimiaU 

Enables  the  gardener  to 
visualize  his  garden  months 
ahead.  It  consists  of  a 
grooved  board  into  which  fit 
printed  cards  representing 
ditferent  vegetables.  Its  use 
makes  possible  a  highly  in- 
tensive cultivation  that 
stands  for  bigger  crops. 
Pric«  75c  Postpaid 

pi 

Special  Offer  of  Unusual  Flower  Seeds  | 

Chines*  Woolflower — a  vny  showy  rote-crimiofi  bedding  ^ 

plant  that  bloonu  all  sununer.    Pkt.  25c.  m 

Delphinium— An    En^iih    strain   of    rcmarlcable    hybrids,  m 

fathered  from  the  finest  collection  extant.    Pkt.  25c.  ri 

Pansies— Hunt's  Superb  Mixture  of  All  Giant    Floifrering  rl 

Kinds  of  superb  form,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  attractive  g 

colors.    Pkt.  25c  m 

OpCCIal  vrilCI  •  i^hove  unusual  floral  creations  for  ^ 
50c  postpaid.  Catalogue  of  other  seeds  and  booklet  of  b| 
unusual  garden  accessories  free  on  request.  '^ 

THE  CLOCHE  CO.,  C.  H.  AlUnder,  m^.  I 
37  Warren  St.      (Phone  5615  Barclay)     New  York  Cltj    M 


(Concluded  from  page  104) 
easily  practised  by  the  farmer  or  home  gar- 
dener as  can  the  scheme  of  'succession  har- 
vesting*   and    I    am    sure    will    reach    more 
satisfactory  results." 

All  of  which  though  probably  (juite  true  does 
not  seem  to  me  the  point  of  issue,  which  is 
simply  this:  Can  the  present  potato  crop  be 
increased  by  gathering  the  tubers  as  they  attain 
size.?  Does  this  induce  the  plant  to  continue 
tuber  production  in  the  development  of  the 
smaller  tubers? — L.  B. 

A  Few  Flowers  for  the  War  Garden. — 
In  these  days  of  war  and  war  gardens,  when 
we  find  it  impossible  to  provide  space  for  all 
the  flowers  we  desire  to  grow  in  our  gardens, 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  just  which  we  must 
have  and  which  ones  to  eliminate.  Beans 
and  potatoes  look  good  to  me  in  their  place, 
but  with  me  there  are  a  fey^r  ol^-fashioned 
flowers  that  look  better  when  used  to  border 
a  walk,  or  fill  an  otherwise  blank  space  by 
the  garden  wall.  A  border  of  perennials  I 
simply  must  have;  my  garden  would  be  incom- 
plete without  it.  Snapdragons,  Larkspurs, 
Columbines,  Foxgloves,  ransies,  Campanulas, 
Violets,  and  Early  Pinks,  I  put  in  this  border. 
I  have  some  young  Hollyhock  plants  for  a 
row  at  the  back  of  the  vegetable  plot.  Then, 
I  expect  to  have  a  few  feet  in  Sweet  Peas, 
Margaret  Atlee  (cream  pink),  Wedge  wood, 
Kine  White,  Fiery  Cross,  and  a  mixed  package 
of  Spencers,  are  the  varieties  I  expect  to 
plant.  They  will  occupy  but  a  little  space 
in  my  garden,  and  will  produce  more  fragrance 
and  color  than  anythmg  I  could  substitute. 
And  Periwinkles  I  shall  have,  also.  They  are 
such  profuse  bloomers  and  they  keep  up  their 
display  so  long  I  can't  get  along  without  a 
few  beds  about  the  lawn  or  a  straight  row 
or  two  in  the  vegetable  plot.  There  are  other 
flowers,  perhaps,  that  you  will  consider  su- 
perior to  the  ones  mentioned,  but  remember  a 
garden  is  a  personal  thing. — Buford  Reidy  Ark, 

A  Fine  Bean  for  War  Gardens. — I  think 
the  Garden  Neighbors  will  enjoy  reading 
about  a  little  known  Wax  bean  which  last 
season  proved  a   remarkable  success  in   my 


Hardy  Wax,  which  one  Western  gardener  has  found  a 
very  satisfactory  bean  for  yield 

garden.  It  is  called  "Hardy  Wax"  and 
though  it  has  Refugee  blood  in  it,  is  of  compact 
bush  growth.  The  foliage  is  so  leathery  that 
it  is  never  attacked  by  blight  or  mildew. 
Though  our  rich  prairie  soils  encourage  an 
immense  leaf  growth,  in  the  case  of  the  Hardy 
Wax  bean  this  seems  to  affect  the  production 
of  pods  rather  than  foliage.  -  Accompanying 
photograph  shows  a  typical  specimen  bush. 
The  beans  are  always  stnngless  and  the  plants 
bear  practically  all  season  if  the  poas  are 
picked  regularly.  This  should  prove  a  fine 
nome  bean  in  war  gardens  of  Garden  Neigh- 
bors anywhere. — Don  S.  Blair^  Aurora^  111, 


'lou  Dillon''  Cultivators 

Lighten  Garden  Labors 

The  one  cultivator  that  carries  its  own  weightl 
The  'Tandem-wheels"  cause  the  cultivator  to  run 
easy.  Adjustable  U  frame  (I)  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  fractions  of  an  inch.  The  depth  to 
which  soil  is  stirred  is  thus  under  absolute  con- 
trol The  machine  is  so  perfectly  balanced,  that 
"Lou  Dillon"  cultivators  require  30%  less  effort 
than  all  others. 

Run  Easier — Work  Better 

Simple  nirface  cultivation  reouirei  hard^  any  exertion  if 
done  with  the  "Lou  Dillon.  It  rolU  alone  lifhtly  and 
easily.  Since  unifonn  and  pitKier  depth  of  cultivation  en- 
coura«t  BIGGER.  BETTEk  and  EARLIER  CROPS,  the 
**Lou  Dillon"  Cultivator  is  the  ■reatett  crop  booster  extant. 
It  is  equally  useful  and  practical  in  all  soik.  with  all  craps, 
and  the 

Four  Adjustable  Attachments 

Guarantee  thorouf  h  work 

SWEEP.  PLOW.  KNIVES  and  CUL- 
TIVATOR teeth  mounted  to  frame 
make  the  "Lou  Dillon"the  most  adapt- 
able and  ad  juf  table  wheel -hoe  on  the 
market.  With  it  you  can  open  and 
»hut  furrow*,  hill  rows,  cut  w«edB,  stir 
the  foil  uniformly  (any  depth  desired) 
kill  weeds  right  next  to  plants.  With 
a  "Lou  Dittvn"  you  can  do  more  work 
in  two  hours  than  a  man  can  do  with 
a  faandhoe   in   a   day    and   you   do  it 

better,   while   working  less  hard. 

The  price    is   $6.00.     Satisfaction 

or   money    back.      Scml    bxlay. 

Circular  free. 

Schaible  Mfg.  G). 

Elyria,  Ohio 
Dept  G 


B-Hll 


Dayton  S^ti'illf  Sprinklers 

will  cover  a  circle,  80  feet  in  diameter  or  a  half  circle,  of  I 
3  to  40  ft.  radius,  with  as  fine  a  spray  as  a  summer  rain. 
I  Dayton  Sprinklers  are  the  ideal  device 

for  Watering  Lawns 
and  Gardens 

Of  simplest  make  and  best 
meUl  construction,  trouble  proof 
and  long  lasting.  Adjustable  to 
any  kindTof  stream,  operated  with 
twenty  pound  pressure.  Tjrpe  shown  is 
mounled  on  stand  for  hose  connection. 
Send  for  descriptive  price  list  and 
Special  Oflfer  TO-DAY. 

Dayton  Irrigatioii  Co^  '^KiT' 


OSES  of  NEW  CASTLE 


— ^the  most  reliable  and  beautiful  book  on 
roses  ever  published.  Superbly  prints  in 
colors.  Contains  expert  advice  to  home 
planters  on  how  to  grow  roses  and  other 
It's  FREE.  Tells  all  about  our  £amous 
Write  to-day. 


plants, 
stock. 


HELLER  BROS.  COMPANY,  Bo»  321,  New  Cartle,  hd. 

^.ry^^  BIRDS 

^■^^^^^^^H    M^^^^  Sl-oo  for  the  set  of 

^^^^^^^■i^^^H  ^n^^^^  ^ree  Bird  Houses. 

.^^^^^^^HI^^H/y.^^^^^L;  TO  Ho.    If 

^^^^^^^^■I^^Hi^^^^^^^       by  Parcel  Poet  add 

^^^^^^^^HI^^^^^B^^^^^^^^^^   Postage.    Tbese 

flj^^^^^^^^BH^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^P    Houses    occupy 

^P^^^^^^^KfTfl^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^    untque    position 

m^^^^mf\\\\^^mWt^^^  «ithPosb«eStant» 

^^^^mf  im^K^^K^^  things  that  hare  Boe 

^^^B^  raised  in  price. 


A.  P.  «beim; 


•'BlrdTlUe,*' 


The  Readera*  Service  uriU  give  you  euggeetione  for  the  care  and  purchaee  of  cati  and  doge  and  other  j)et» 
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Do  You  Know  the  Ckildrerv 
of  Your  Garden? 

Names  in  your  garden  family,  as  in  the  home,  are 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  members.  To  those 
who  tpve  the  Children  of  the  Soil,  it  means  much 
to  be  able  at  once  to  identify  them.  Closer  inti- 
macy is  followed  by  increased  interest  if  each  little 
favorite  is  properly  labeled,  and  you  will  find  more 
enjoyment  than  ever  in  your 
garden. 

Then,  too,  the  educational  value  of 
marking  the  plants  u  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  younff  people.  It 
also  pleases  your  friends. 

SIMPLEX  WEATHERPROOF  PLANT  LABELS 
ue  po-maiMnt.    Very  ccnvenient  and  easy  to  use.    Inexpensive. 
Tney  last  indefinitely.  Appro\-ed  by  gardeners  for  over  five  years. 

PRICES,  including  copper  wires  for  attaching 
No.  1.-— Si«e  S%i  inches.  £5  cenU  doien,  $2.00  per  100 
No.  2.— SMe  4xf  inches,  60  cent*  dosen,  $\jOO  per  100 
No.  3.— Siae  5x1  inches,  76  eenU  dotcn,  $6j00  per  100 

At  AU  Good  Dmleri 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  pric« 

STEWART    &   CO.,    SOO  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


Garden  as  you  would 

cut  the 

lawn 


BARKER 


Push  this  ma- 
chine along  the 
rows — Kills  the 
weeds  and 
mulches  the 
soil,  in  one  oper- 


Weeder,  Muldier  and  CukiTator  "Tol:::^ 

Cuts  the  weeds  under-ground  and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a  por- 
ous, motsture-retaining  mxAKh—iMtenstv*  cultivation.  Works  close 
up  to  plants.  Cuts  runners.  "Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used."  Aid- 
year-old  child  can  operate  it.  Does  faster  and  better  work  than  ten 
men  with  hoes.  Has  easily  attached  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 
lacxpenslTe.    Makes  gardening  profitable  and  a  pleasure. 

Saui  to-day  for  Free  Illustraud  Catalogue  and 

fadory-to-User  Qfer. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.         Dept.  11,  Dftvid  City,  Nob. 


1^^  Vaughan's  Hazel  Size 

X^^XK  for  Early  Green  or  Lane  Winter  Oniona.  White, 

Red  or  Yellow.   Pint,  30e.,  «urtp  SOc.,  prepaid. 

Vaughan's  Bulk  Seeds  or  new  crop  are  now 

ready.    You  can't  order  too  early  this  year. 

many  are  scarce  and  will  soon  be  gone. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Book  for  1918 

tells  the  %rhole  story.    Mailed  FREE.  East  and 
Laraest  growers  of  Onions.  CebbaJM.  and  Radish  have  used 
Vtni^n'a  Seeds  for  more  than  forty  jrears.    write  for  a  copy  to^y. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE  Jllg  SSi^fftew  IS 


Wcet. 


V^ 


ydvr  c^'ci'ifwy  up  .— 
by  livif^  all  iU  yjtzr 
rownJ  in  yi»i)f  own  (wint 
in  'ttid  couMry  wiKm  <aw 
»mmufN)^  ^i5faf»c£,  ^ovring  Hoof 
Ottn  V«Abbl€5,^o;i5.^na-||oW€iS,^n4 
K«^ifv<  Cooi  all  summer,  warm  isMxf 
easy  ^(  W^n^er,  y<HK  -{Kt,  Mp  <jf 

^ha  ve;(«tron5Vriv»fi  tt^  KappUf, 
casUr.drvi  [tss  c»^y.   We  ' 
-fr«m  ytitrS  cj 
%h6  fr^ci('c»r  ^f 

ask  i»  -w— ^ii£,v</rcv.«r 

r.HlCKSeS€(N 


If  War  Must  Be  Won  by  Food— 

as  men  like  Herbert  Hoover  say,  then  we  are  making  munitions  in  our  factory. 

For  our  products  greatly  help  the  food  production.  They  start  the  season  earlier,  because  they  defy 
the  frost.  They  increase  the  yield  in  the  garden — the  intrenchments  of  the  American  family.  They 
are  utilitarian  to  the  highest  degree,  but  also  they  are  economical  and  profitable. 

Never  before  have  the  American  people  had  to  face  a  food  shortage.  Never  before  has  the  garden 
represented  much  more  than  a  pleasure  to  the  most  of  us.  Never  before  has  money  been  unable  to 
buy  what  we  needed. 

Now,  under  the  grim  realities  of  War,  the  garden  decides  whether  we  live  well  or  scantily.  Its 
products,  to  a  large  measure,  determine  our  bill  of  fare — summer  and  winter. 

Then,  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  increase  the  yield — to  raise  more  and  more — that  the  people  may  eat 

Duo-Glazed   Goods  Make  Garden   Profits 

They  double  the  growing  season.    They  start  the  garden  much  earlier — prolong  its  Ufe  weeks  and 
weeks — all  winter,  even. 

The  supply  is  not  inexhaustible  this  year.  With  a  demand  for  every  car  on  the  railroads, 
with  lumber  advancing  in  price,  and  labor  harder  to  get  and  still  harder  to  retain,  we  are 
not  sure  how  long  we  can  meet  your  demands. 

One  thing  we  know  certainly,  however,  is  that  the  prices  we  quote  to-day  cannot  long  be 
maintained.     Ev'cry  indication  is  of  a  higher  figure.      The 
gardens  need  our  goods,  and  orders  now  will  be 
filled  at  present  prices. 

Order  now.  It  means  better  attention,  deliv- 
ery on  time,  and  prices  lower  than  they 
will  be.  You  neecfnot  hesitate — our  guar- 
antee fully  protects  you.  Catalogues  on 
requesL 

Callahan  Duo-Glazed 
Sash  Co. 

135  Fourth  Street,  Dayton,  O. 


DREER'S 

Famous  American 

ASTERS 


Asters  are  now  the  leading  late  Summer 
and  Autumn  flower  both  for  cutting  and 
for  effect  in  the  garden,  and  every  flower 
lover  should  make  a  generous  planting. 
We  offer  this  season  over  sixty  kinds  and 
colors,  all  "Made  in  America'*  and  of  the 
highest  quality. 

We  especially  recommend  our  collection  of  Six 
Famous  American  varieties  containing  a  liberal 
packet  each  of  Peerless  Pink,  Crimson  King, 
Crego's  Giant  Pink,  Crego's  Giant  White,  Rose 
King  and  Violet  King.  Price  for  any  of  the  sorts 
15  cts.  per  packet,  or  the  entire  collection  for  65 
cts.  postpaid. 

For  complete  descriptions  and  cultural  notes  on 
above  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  information  on 
Flowers  and   Plants  of  all   kinds,  Vegetable  and 
Grass  Seeds,  send  for 
DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1918 

256  pages  profuseJy  illustrated 
Free  on  application  if  vow  mention  this  magazine. 

HENRY  A.   DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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Lawn  Beauty  with  Economy   ^ 
and  Conservation  of  Labor  ^ 

The  lawn  beautiful  must  be  cut  often  ind  well — and  to- 
day hand  mowing  is  not  equal  to  this  task  where  tht-  lawn 
area  is  Rrcater  than  two  acres,  unless,  labor  out  of  ail 
reasonable  proportion  is  employed. 

There  is  however  one  solution;  one  lawn-cutting  mower 
chat  solves  the  labor  problem  and  at  the  same  time  assures 
a  perfect  lawn  at  the  mmimum  ot  expense.  That  mower 
ii  the 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 

The  FtJler  &  Johns<3n  conihinrs  larg^e  cutting  caFaclt>'  "wHth  flexi- 
bility and  liKhtncjrS.     In  one  day's  time  one  man  can  fterfcctly  cut 
five  acres   of  lawn,     lie  can  cut  it  so  |>erfeclly  that   no  after- 
trimming;  with  a  hand  mower  arountl  trees,  shrut>s  or  driveways 
will  be  necessary-.     He  can  cut  it  so  easily  tliat  it  can  hardly  Fie 
called  work;  rather  a  nleasure  than  a  task.     Where  you  find  the 
moil  ImautifuUy  cared  for  t-slates.  parks  and  cemeteries  there  too  you 
will  find  the  Fuller  &  Johnson  Motor  1  .awn  Mower.     This  machine 
is  fest  revlacin^  hand  niowcrs.  horse  mowers;  and  the  heavier  types 
of  motor  mowers.     It  should  replace  them  on  your  lawn. 
Let  us  jrive  you  the  full  facts.     Let  us  send  you 
our  Lxxjk  entitled  "A  Iletter  Lawn."     You  owe  it 
to  your  law  n  and  to  y^uir  pocket  booL  to  investi- 
Kate  the  l-uller  &  Johnson. 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 
480  Fiilleiion  Building  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


i 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  Infor- 
mation about  Gardening 

fTHEJ  ORIGINAL  pICHEMICALl    30,000Sold 

mdoor  ijiosot  '^'^^^. 

More   Comfortable, 
Healthful,  Convenient 

Eliminates  the  out -house,  open  vault  and 
cesspocd.  which  are  breeding  places  for 
germs.  Have  a  warm,  sanitary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  your  house.  No  going  out 
in  cold  weather.  A  boon  to  invalids. 
End<»sed  by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY  ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhere  in  the  House 

The  ^crms  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in  water  in  the 
container.  Empty  once  a  month.  No  more  trouble  to  empty 
than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  guaranteed.  Guarantee  on  fife 
in  the  office  of  this  publication.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  price. 
ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO.,  5303  Cth  Street.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Ask  atwut  the  Ko-San  Washstmnd — Hot  and  Cold  Kunnint;  Water 
Without  Pluuibii.g 


The  Significance  of  Wolcott  Nurseries 

ttmmmTo  Americ€^8  Flower  Loversmmi 

We  are  specialists  in  new  and  rare  hardy 
plants,  such  as  are  generally  not  obtainable 
elsewhere  in  this  country.  As  soon  as  a  nov- 
elty makes  its  appearance  abroad  or  in  this 
country,  we  secure  it  and  try  it  out  under  the 
severe  conditions  ruling  in  our  nursery.  If 
a  plant  succeeds  in  our  trying  climate,  we  can 
assure  its  hardiness  anywhere,  and  every 
plant  we  send  out  is  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Every  reader  of  Garden  Magazine,  who  loves 
hardy  plants,  should  write  for 

The  New  Edition  of 
^'Choice  and  Rare  Hardy  Plants'' 

which  is  gladly  mailed  free  on  application.  In 
addition  to  the  many  extraordinary  kinds  of- 
fered in  the  last  issue,  it  will  describe  quite  a 
number  of  unusual  hardy  plants  that  have 
proven  their  merit  for  us  during  the  past  two 
years.  Learn  all  about  the  best  varieties  of 
hardy  plants  by  requesting  your  copy  of  this 
booklet  to-day.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
Write  for  it  tonday. 

WOLCOTT    NURSERIES 

Jackson  Michigan 


DAHLIAS 

GUARANTEED  BULBS 

For  twenty-three  year*   I   have   told 
guaranteed  BULBS  all  over  the  world.  ' 

Mv  thousands  of  customers  are  sat- 
isfied; they  receive  the  best  stock, 
true  to  name,  and 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW 
lO   DIFFERENT    VARIETIES    lO 

Prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  $1.00 
Send  to-day  for  Free  Illustraud  Catalogue  and  Cultural  Guide 

J.  K.  ALEXANDER,   "The  Dahlia  Xing'' 

27-29  Central  St.,  East  Brid^awatar,  Mass. 

DahHas — Gladioli — Peonies — Cannas — Iris  and  Nursery  Stock 


AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 

OUR  stock  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  is  not  cur- 
tailed bv  the  stoppage  of 
foreign  shipments.  We  sell 
Andorra-grown. 

Calalet  on  requeU 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wb.  WsTMr  HvvOT,  Prop. 
Box  100,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.,  Penna. 


"MOSS  AZTEC"  POTTERY 

has  never  been  equalled  in  quality,  at  its  price.  Its 
rich  coloring,  and  Dold,  vet  oegant  design,  combined 
with  highest  grade  workmanship,  make  it  distinctly 
tha  pottery  (or  the  critical. 

SERVICE,  AND  STYLE— PLUS, 

at  rnodeat  prieea 
"Moss  Aztec"  Ware  comes 
in  many  distinct  kinds  and 
styles  of  potterv.  from  sim- 
plest vase  to  elaborate  Jar- 
dinieres, all  bound  to  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  richest 
home  surroundings.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  ••Mom  Ast«c*' 
and  write  for  the  free  cata- 
logue To-day. 

f  PETERS  k  REED  POTTERY  CO. 
Seuth  ZanMtrille,  OUe 


JONES 


Nut  Trees 


My  HARDY  PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN  TREES  are  th 
best  for  eastern  or  northern  planting.  Pteans.  English  rA 
Black  Walnuts,  Shagbarks.  etc.  All  trees  budded  or  grafted- 
no  seedlings.    A  ttractivt  catalogue  free. 


J.  F.  JONES— r^e  Nut  Specialitt 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 

AMBLER,  PA. 

Two  years*  practical  and  theoretical  coonie 

in  Hortictilture.      Next  entering  class  w 

diptoma  students  January  15,  1918.    FaU 

course  of  ten  weeks  for  amateurs  begins 

September  nth.    Write  for  particular*. 

E!arly  registration  advised. 

Klliabfth  UlfkUm  I««,  Dli^tor,  lUx  l« 


GLADIOLI 

2S  Bulba  Extra  Fina  Strain,  $1.90 


From  Fifty  Named  Varieties— Mixed  in  Digginf .  Thwk 
itains:  Schwaben,  Scarsdale,  Blue  Jay,  Euiopa.  Giant  Pim 
idleton,  Lovlincss,  Panama.  Peace,  Pink  Perfection,  La  Luni 


This  Id 
contains:  Schwaben,  Scarsdale,  Blue  lay,  Euiopa.  liiant  Pink. 
Pendleton,  Lovlincss,  Panama.  Peace,  Pink  Perfection,  La  Luna, 
Sulphur  King,  Princeps,  Attraction.  Jane  Dieulafov,  R«eU*. 
Berkshire.  Bcrlinia,  King  Philip,  Niagara,  Baron  Hulot.  D*«. 
Pasha  and  other  select  varieties  (Young  Bulbs,  mosdy  first  sue). 
THE  CLAPP  BROTHERS,       Box  217       Salem,  Mass. 


SUNDIALS 

Real  Bronze  Colonial  Desagns 
From  $3.50  Up 

Also  Bird  Baths.  Garden  Benches.  Fountain 
Sprays  and  other  jjarden  retiuisites. 
MaHu/iutuf-ed  by 

The  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
72  Portland  St.        Boston,  Msms. 

Send /or  iUustrated  Price-List 


Tkt  Readers*  Service  tn'tt  gladlp  furnish  information  about  Nursery  Stock,  etc. 
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Protect  the  Song  Birds 

Wthout  the  songbirds 
all  of  our  food  crops 
would  be  destroyed  by 
insects.  They  save  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of 
grain,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables every  year. 

It  is  your  duty  to  protect 
them  and  furnish  them 
^thsafe  homes,  in  which 
to  raise  their  young  this 
spring.  You  will  be  paid 
a  thousand  fold  for  they 

u-AtmCMmimi HmUm Bomm  gardens  from  insect  pests 
and  gladden  your  heart  witn  their  beauty  and  sons. 
There  is  just  the  right  kind  of  a 

Dodson  Bird  House 

^  •^•rykfad  of  bird.  Too  am  attract  any  bird  to  yoor 
SaoFrmoeiMO.  , 

Don't  Wait— Order  Now 

lla^birdi  ar*  ■Hpleioos  of  booMi  that  omH  of  fradi  p«Int. 
So  pot  yoor  hooMs  oat  early  and  alTo  thma  tima  to  waadMr. 
Thfea  foo  will  bararaof  a  tanantfor  arcry  booaa. 

SJiliwS  £5^5^*^ '^  ■"  ■•^ '^**' ■'**^ '^^ 

aowrao  oira  ptecara* 

JOSEPH  H,  DODSON  ^-^s^^.^-*^^- 

^   709HarriaMiAT— — ,1 


Aodobon  Aatodatioa 
<•«  <rai» 9 II mrmUii |» 


You  Need  Schling's 
Catalog  of  Seeds 


I 


To  make  your  garden  yield  a 
maximum  amount  of  pleasure  and 
profit.  Besides  being  a  complete 
index  to  select  seeds,  you'll  find 
it  a  true 


Source  of  Information 


I 


as  to  what  to  now  and  how,  in  rcfe- 
tablcs,  flowert  and  farm  crop*.  Dictated 
by  many  yean  of  experience,  the  book 
endeavon  to  render  real  service  to  be- 
ginners and  experts  alike.  Write  for 
your  fnt  copy  of  this  catalogue  at  once. 


Max  Schling,  "*c. 

22  West  59th  St.,  New  York  City 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids   in  the   United  States 

Saad  Mrenty-ftvc  ccati  lot  catslocue.    This  amount  wUl  be  reftinded 
«m  your  iist  order. 

LAGER    «:    HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT.  N.  J. 


1918      BEAUTIFUL  DAHUAS      1918 

Wmf  diract  fran  Iha  gravar — Get  a  square  deal  for  your  money. 

All  nice  plump  roots.     Labeled.    True  to  name. 

1«  Giant  Fk>arcred  Exbibition  Dablias $1.00 

15  Fancy  Cactus  Dablias 1.00 

15  Cboice  Decorative  Dablias 1.00 

to  Select  Double  Dabtias  («0  colors) 1.00 

Scat  postpafcl  anywhere.  DsblUcatalopiefreetoall.    Write  fiir  a  copy. 

SffTEKPMSE  DAHUA  FARM,  Harry  L.  PyK  Atea^Naw  Jarsay 


Gro^vn    on   Nevr  LahcL 

Tbrifiey  plants,  how  to  cet  them  delivered  to  you  free  of 
Express  charges.  I  have  been  in  the  Plant  business  45  years. 
If  you  receive  my  Catalocue  it  won't  be  thrown  into  tlw 
waste  basket.  Said  me  the  names  of  all  the  Strawberry 
Giuwirs  you  know. 


C.  8.  PRATT, 


ATHOI^MASS. 


TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 

The  Public  is  warned  not  h 
purchase  mowers  infringing  the 
Townsend  Patent  No.  / .  209, 5/9, 
Dec,  19,  1916. 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts  a 
Swath  86  inches  wide. 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

23  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man.  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  ordinary 
horsedrawn  mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the 
waves.  One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the 
second  skimming  a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 
Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the 
mud  in  springtime  nor  crush  out  its  life  between 
hot  rollers  and  hard  hot  ground  in  summer  as  docs 
the  motor  mower. 


L 


Send  for  Caiakgue  illustrating  all  types  of  TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


Joy  Blackberry,  St. Regis  Raspberry,  Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Strawberries, 
Ideal  and  Caco  Grapes,  Everybody's  Currant/ Van  Fleet  Gooseberry 

Our  Catalogue  No.  I  tells  all  about  them  and  describes  also  all  "the  good  old 
varieties"  of  small  fruits.  In  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of  Superior  Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines,  the  best  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden  Roots.  Send 
for  it  to-day— it  is  FREE.  Prices  Low.  Our  Plants  are  raised  under  most  favorable  conditions,  and  cared  for  by  efficient 
nurserymen.  Their  ability  in  digging  and  packing  our  stock  is  unsurpassed,  and  insures  delivery  to  you  in  perfect  condi* 
tion.    40th  year.    200  acres. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Inc.  -  -  BOX  12S  -  -  LITTLE  SILVER.  N.  J. 


^l.f!^S\  PRICES  ON  ''BUFFALO"  PORTABLE  POUL- 
TltY  RUNWAYS  ADVANCE  APRIL  1st,  1918 

Due  to  increased  cost  in 
LPOBXABLCi^  manufacture  on  account 
^  -^^       of  advance  in  labor  and 

material  it  will  become        ^^^Di^^^^VI^^^^HH^^^ft 
necessary  for  us  to  with- 
draw all  former  prices  on  the  "BUFFALO"        ^^_      :J^m  II 
Portable  Fencing  System  on  April  ist,  1918.           ^^^"      *^^^  '        '" — ^  • 
Place  your  order  now  at  the  old  prices  and  we 
will  ship  any  time  you  specify. 
REMEMBER— the  use  ol  the  "BUFFALO"  Portable 
Fendng  System  enables  you  to  fence  in  young  chicks  or 
ducklings  and  can  also  be  used  for  grown  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  and  etc.,  permitting  you  to  make  any  size  yard  you 
wish  and  enabling  you  to  move  it  to  other  locations  at  will. 
Send  us  your  order  now,  dont  wait  until  April  ist. 
Freight  conditions  are  bad  and  you  may  be  disappointed. 
Standard  sise  sections  as  foUows:                                     Price,  each  «cdoo 

7' loojc  z  5' hijch $3.75 

t'i^xs'^^  (gate) i.6o 

«'     "xa'    "      . axx> 

6'     -xa'    " 1.60 

Ab^V€  pHets  mrt  F.  O.  B.  cmrs  Bt^alo,  N.Y.,/or  ortUrs  cotuixtinf  of  six  stc- 
tions  or  tmore. 

Ordett  received  widi  po«r  mark  showiag  date  of  malliag  up  to  and  Including  April 
ISC.  1918,  will  be  filled  at  the  aboTe  prices. 

Advance  takes  effect jpositiTely  April  ist,  19x8. 

Send  Money  Order.  Check.  New  York  Draft  or  cnmaqr  by  registered  maU  NOW 
and  take  advanugeofthe  present  low  prices.  XMLAEGBD  TIBW 

Booklet  No.  67-AA  wUl  be  mailed  upon  rcqtwst  with  <  cents  to  cover  postage. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.  (mSS^'iU.)  467  Terrace,  BulTala,  N.  T. 


f 
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Healthy,  Beautiful  Plants  the  Year  Round 

Here  is  the  one  way  that  you  can  have  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  all  during  the  year.  This  new,  scientific 
plant  and  flower  box  is  self-watering  and  sub-irrigating.  Supplies  just  the  amount  of  air  and  water  when  and 
where  needed.     No  surface  water. 

C  Wrf\  Self-Watering,  Sub- Irrigating 
OI\  V  \J  Flower  and  Plant  Box 

Can  be  used  irxloon  or  outdoors,  for  it  it  absolutely  leak-proof  and 
nist'proof.  Six  sizes — Aluminum  or  daik  green  finish.  Aik  your 
dealer  or  write  for  catalogue. 

Dealers:  SAVO  Flower  boxeaare  selling  rapidly  because  they  611  a 
real  demand.  Write  for  dealer's  {^-oposition.  Write  for  agent's  prop- 
osition. 

.SAVO  MFC,  COMPANY 

Dept.  B.,  315  N«w  York  Uf«  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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FOR  FARM 


COLLINS'  GUIDE  KgT^en 

Includes  the  best,  proven  varieties  of  plants,  trees,  roots, 
and  vines,  of  all  classes — from  raspberries  to*, 
roses,  from  apples  to  asparagus.    Attractively 
illustrated   v^ith   color   cuts   of   helpful,    low  cost 
special  offers.     Get  your  free  copy  to-day. 

ARTHUR    J.    COLLINS    &    SON,    Box    23,    Moorestown,  _ 

'^uuitiiiiiiiiii"»"''"'"'''t'''rait''iiinuiinii[iiuiuiuiiiuiiiiLiiu»imniniiuiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiii^ 


N,  J, 


Buy  Ttbur  Summer  Cottage  Wholesale! 


As  lov^^  as  ^113  at  our  "direct-to-you"  prices. 

Keady-cut.  Easily  erected  yourself.^  Shipped  anynvhere  complete.  Prompt 
delivery.  Highest  grade  materials.  Send  for  FREE  book,  "Gordon-Van  Tine 
Homes  '  wiih  photos,  prices  and  specifications.     Write  NOW!  2300 

Gordon-VanTine  Co,  ^^o?  case  a 

SstisfftctionGuArftntMdorHQrMryBKii   I>aTeiiporl,Iawi 


BIGGEST  GARDEN  OFFER  OF  THE  YEAR 

Do  not  buy  your  seeds  till  you  get  our  list  of  assortments; 

tested  and  guaranteed  seeds  at  lower  prices.    Agents  wanted. 

TESTED  SEED  COMPANY  Independence,  Iowa 


WATERWEEDS  of  all  kinds  are  easily  removed  from  lakes,  ponds, 
gtieams,  etc.,  by  the  Submarine  Weed  Cutting  Saw.  Send  lor 
partacxdanu    Aschert  Bros.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

r  Gel  This 
Spraying 
•        Guide 

Spraying  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  best  results 
in  garden,  orchard,  and 
field.  Our  free  Spraying 
Guide  will  tell  you  when 
and  how  to  spray.  It  will 
save  you  many  dollars,  yet 
oosts  you  only  a  postal. 


outfits  can  be  had  in  40  styles 
— big  and  little.    AU  have  pat 
ented  non-  ' 
time  and  bother.    They  are  en- 


n-cloff  nonles  that  save 
1  bother.  They  are  en- 
dorsed by  Experiment  Stations — 


^ 


over  4M>,000  m  use. 

I  You  Muat  Spray 
To  Make  Crops  Pay 
You'll  find  our  Spraying  Guide  mighty 
handy;  also  our  catalogue.      Both  are 
^      free.    Write  for  them  today. 
-^^         THE  E,  C.  BROWN  CO. 

SCa,  RMSSfllSf (  H) 
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GARDEN  FURNITURE 
OF  BEAUTY  AND  DISTINCTION 

Catalogue  of  many  designs  on  request 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES 

Beverly,  Mass. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks*    Appliance,    the 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wondoful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
trial.    No  obnoxious  springs  or 


Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and  draws 
the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would  a  broken 
Umb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable,  cheapo  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by  U.  S.  patents. 
Catalog  and  measure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  today.  _ 
C.  E.  BROOKS  27SD  State  St„  Marshall.  Mich. 


A  Garden  Library  for  a 
Dollar  and  a  Quarter 

Bound  volumes  of  THE  GARDEN 
MAGAZINE  represent  the  last  word  on 
gardening.  It  is  really  a  loose  leaf  cyclo- 
pedia of  horticulture.  You  are  kept  up 
to  date.  Save  your  copies  of  THE  GAR- 
DEN MAGAZINE  and  let  us  bind  them 
for  you.  There  is  a  new  volume  every 
six  months,  and  Vol.  24  is  ready  now. 
Send  your  magazines  by  Parcel  Post  and 
we  will  supply  index,  and  bind  them  for 
you  for  $1.25.  If  you  have  not  kept  all 
of  the  numbers,  we  will  supply  the  miss- 
ing copies  at  25c  each,  or  we  will  supply 
the  bound  volume  complete  for  $2.00. 
THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  can  be  of 
more  service  this  year  than  ever  before, 
and  you  can  get  most  out  of  the  magazine 
when  you  bind  it,  and  keep  it  in  per- 
manent form.     Address: 

'Circulation  Dmpartmmnt 

GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  Garden  Gty,  N.  T. 


IE  PAGES 

A    HOUSEHOLD     NECESSITY 


Beautify    Furniture 

Protect  Floor  and   Floor    Coveiiugi 
from  injury  by  using 

Glass  Onwsurd  SlkUntf 
Furniture  Sboe 

in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  yoa 

write  us. 

ONWARD  MFa  CO. 
MENASHA,  WIS.  DEFT.  T 


Verona    Bird    Houses 

Increase  your  garden  crop  by  giving  the 
birds  a  few  log  houses,  just  such  as  they  find 
in  the  natural  forest.  The  best  bird  house 
made.  Price  $1.50.  Three  for  $4.20  f .  0,  b. 
Verona.  Mail  weight  five  pounds.  Send  for 
illustrated  list. 
W.  H.  BAYLES,  Verona,  New  Jersey 


MARKET  GARDENER'S    PAPER 

If  you  grow  vegetables,  send  25  cents  for  3  months'  trial 
subscription  and  find  out  what  you  have  been  missing. 
Do  it  to-day.    Satiafaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Mark«t  Graww*  JMrnd,  CM  lal«.SM«lMni  Bldf.,  Uotrak.  Kyi 


DO  YOUR  BIT 


Plant   hardy 
Pomeroy  English 


walnut  trees  or  an  orchard  useful  and 

ornamental.     Particulars  free. 

DANIEL  N.  POMEROY  k  SON,  Lockpoit,  N.  T. 


YoUf       i^ust    contain    a    complete 

L.f  Kipling — that    is,    if    you 

Wrary  plan  to  afford  your  childten 
the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family. 

PuUi»M  h 

DouUeJay,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


The  Readen*  Sertiee  is  prepared  to  kdp  you  solve  your  gardening  problems 
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Gardening 
Efficiency 

IS  assured  with  Leonard's  Seeds 
and  the  Perfection  Cuhivator  for 
correct  cuhivation,  which  kills 
weeds,  aerates  the  soil  and  con- 
serves the  moisture.  This  is  done 
in  the  easiest  manner  with  the 

Perfection  Cultivator 

The  lightest  cultivator  on  the  market, 
hence  easy  to  operate.  A  perfect  machine 
to  do  the  job  of  cultivating  completely;  it 
cuts  the  weeds,  pulverizes  the  soil,  throws 
the  soil  to  or  from  the  rows.  Leaf-lifters 
prevent  injury  to  plants.  A  simple  change 
of  bolts  automatically  adapts  the  machine 
to  shallow  or  deep  cultivation,  deep  for  use 
on  loam  or  shallow  cultivation  on  heavy 
clay.  Of  simplest  construction  and  strong- 
est workmanship. 

Any  of  3  Sizes  $3.50  each 

No.   1,  with  two  discs,  on  which  6  inch  or  7  inch 

kni%'cs  may   be  used,  will  work  rows,  9  to  ii  inches 

wide. 

No.  2,  with  four  discs  for  use  with  7H,BH  and  S*^ 

inch  knives,  will  do  the  work  between  It  to  14  inch 

widt  rows. 

No.  3,  wirh  four  discs,   and    10  or  ii   inch  knives, 

works  13  to  16  inches  wide. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Order  to-day — <lon*t  f  ight .  weeds 
the  old-fashioned  way.  Descriptive  circular 
free,  as  is  also  our  catalogue  of  seeds  for 
present  planting. 

Leonard  Seed  Co. 

226-30  W.  Kinzie  St  Chicago,  III. 
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A.     WOMAN     FLORIST 


6  Hardy  Everblooming 
Roses 


On  tlieir  ewa  roota 

ALL  WILL  BLOOM 

THIS  SUMMER 


25c 


Sent  to  any  address  postpaid:  guaranteed  to  reach  you 
in  good  growing  condition.         ' 

OEM  ROSE  COLLECTION  — ^ 

OpKclta.  Salmon  Flesh. 
Madison.  Pure  White. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant.  Daric  Cannine. 
Kometnary.  Bright  Pinlc. 
Rot>ia   Hood.  Clear  Scarlet. 
Rcaa  Robbins.  Clear  Yellow. 
SPECIAL  BAR6AINS 

6  Carnations,   the  "Divine   Flower." 
mil  colors        ....       050. 

6  Price- Winning  Chrysaathamums  050. 

6  Beautiful  Coleus    .  95c 

6  Flowering  Canna.«      .... 

•■  CiMrfcc  Double  DaUUs 

3  Choice  Hardy  Iris      .      ,. 
xo  Lovely  Gladioli  .        .        .        , 

to  Superb  Pansy  Plants 
X5  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different 

Amy  Five  OellaetlMia  f^  Oae  Dollar.  Poatpal  JT^ 

antee  aatisfaction.    Once  a  customer,  always  one.    Catalog  Free. 
MiM  ELLA  T.  BA1NE8,  Box  ««,  Sprlncfteld,  Okie 


Make  2  Roses 

Grow 
Where  One  Grew  Before 

How?        •- *-   f 

Plant  Peterson's  Outdoor  American  Grown  Roses 

This  Year  Better  Than  Ever 

"i4  Little  Book  About  Roses'' 

The  rose-lover's  annual  delight,  tells  you  the  whole  story.  It's  mailed  on  request 
GEORGE  H.  PETERSON,  ""S^^HT"  Box  65,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


This  FREE  BOOK  Tells  HowTo  MAKE 
Big  PROFITS  From  STRAWBERRIES 


WRITE 


Write  for  Your  Copy  To-day 

and  learn  how  to  grow  two  big  crops  of  strawberries 
each  year.    This  book  was  written  by  the  world's  leading 
strawberry  expert  who  has  made  a  fortune  growing  straw- 
berries.    It  tells  you  how  to  make  one  acre  do  the  work  of  two,  and 
makes  strawberry  growing  so  easy  and  simple  that  beginners  maJke 
9500  TO  91200  PER  ACRE 

"$1S00  per  acre  is  the  amount  I  average  from  Another  Customer  Writes: 

Kellogg  Pedigree  Plants.     Have  used  them  exclusively  ''From  only  one  acre  of  KelkMig  Pedigree  Plants,  I 

for  the  past  fifteen  years."— W.  L.  FORBES,  Vermont.  made  $»77.50."— DR.  I<.  G.  HEMENWAY,  Illinois. 

What  others  are  doing,  you  can  do.    Our  book  tells  how.     It's  FREE  and  Postpaid.     Write  for  your  copy 

to-day.    A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

R.  M.  KEIXOGG  COMPANY  Boa  690,  Threa  Rivera.  Michigan 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG. 

527  S  .  DIVISION  AVE..  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICII. 


THE  only  pruner 
made  that  cuts  from 
both  sides  of  the  limb 
and  does  not  bruise  the 
bark.  Made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes.  All  shears  de- 
livered free  to  your  door. 

IFriU  for  circular   and   prices 
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■  native  rhododendrons  and  kalmias 

I  in  Carload  Lots,  at  Reasonable  Prices 


Our  collectors  have  secured  a   splendid   lot  of  Rhododendron   maximum   and 
Laurels,  in  specimen  plants,  for  spring  deliverv-.     These  are  the  ideal 
liaiJy  broad-leavcJ  Evergreens  for  massing  or  grouping  under 
trees  or  along  borders.     (Jet  our  prices  NOW. 

Write  tor  Free  Catalogue 

Dttcribes  our  general  line  of  fruits  and  ornamen- 
tals which  will  be  found  complete  in  every  re- 
spect.   Please  ask  for  your  copy  to-day. 

The  Morris  Nursery  Company 
949  Broadway,  New  Yoi  k  City 


Thoroughbred  Lawns  for  Everybody 

Waukegan,  Illinois 


Write  for  free  folder 

Blatchf ord  Agricultural  Works 


EcuUished  at  Leicester.  England,  in  1800 


AdvtftUen  teill  apprteiaU  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magaxine  in  vrriting — and  Kt  mil,  too 
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SEEDS 

Buy  them  from  Brack's,  the  century  old 
seed  house,  specializing  in  hardy  New 
England  Stock. 

BreckIS  OVew  Cnglarid  Qrown 
<^eliow  Qiobe  ^anuers Onion 

It  is  the  most  highly  selected  onion  ever  produced: 
Uniform  in  size,  small  neck,  almost  a  perfect  globe, 
of  firm  flesh,  finely  grained  and  absolutely  solid 
throughout— winter  storage  and  keeping  qualities  are  far  su- 
perior to  onions  of  snme  kind  jrrrywn  fw>m  Western 
or  California  Seed.  Our  Massat'husetU'  grown  stock  is 
noted  for  high  germination.  Tests  show  average  of  88^. 
Yields  of  800  to  1000  bushels  to  the  acre 
repeatedly  secured. 

Write  today.    Immedtatfl  deltveriM  gnaranreed.    By  th<< 
package  a&c.—per  oonce  8£c.  Please  mention  tills  magaKlne. 


Boston    ^^"^^•°"      Mass 


Everything 

FOR  THS 

Farm. 
Garden 


Send  at  once  for 
this  specialty* 


I70  PAGE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  WITH  ORDER 


FOOD  will  win  the  WAR 

Sow  WILSON'S  SEEDS 

anrf  PRODUCE  IT 

After  you  have  procured  all  the  other 
seed  catalogues  and  have  waded  thro' 
a  labyrinth  of  descriptions,  send  for  my 
concisfy  readablfy  seea  book — a  veritable 
treatise  on  garden  making — containing 
tested  receipts  for  drying  vegetables  for 
winter;  length  of  time  of  maturity  of  all 

Sarden  products  and  valuable  planting 
irections.  Compare  my  prices,  for  the . 
highest  grade  seeds  that  can  be  pro- 
duced)  with  others  and  then  send  me 
your  order.  You'll  be  pleased  with  our 
service.  The  book  is  tree  and  I  have 
reserved  a  copy  for  you.  Do  it  to-day. 
NOW! 

J.  J.  WILSON  SEED  CO. 

BwtahiUhmd  IflJ 
79  Orang«  Street    Dept  2    Newark,  N.  J. 


CHOICEST  DAHLIAS  FOR  1918 

Visitors  to  our  gardens  last  fall  were  amazed  at  the 
gorgeous  blooms  of  the  distinctive  varieties  we  had  on 
exhibition.  We  have  a  good  supply  of  vigorous  roots 
of  the  same  stock  to  offer  our  patrons  this  spring. 
Catalogue  mailed  on  request 
m  fkUk  Gara«M.   Ckstnt  HO.   PybMUa.    H, 


Do  Yoa  Want  to 
Be  Sore  of  Eating 
Tbis  Year? 
Cram  YoarOwmFood 


Atkinson's 

PREPARED 

Humus 


centaine  •vwythins  nmoemmxj  for  any  plant  and  any  toil 

Each  Pound  C^SSS^T)  wUl  grow  more  than 
Five  Lbs.  of  Luscious  Vegetables 


nplata  plant  food  to  bo 


apoUod  whon  plantinir  < 
Is  d— Irad  thtoufhout  •• 


wn  J  pay  axtoruonata  prioas  tor  stala  Tavatables  It  you 
hava  ground  anou^  for  a  kitchan  yardanf  Tha  orirlnaly 
clean,  odorloM  Prepared  Humus*  Craam  of  tha  Earth. 
Bawara  of  Imitations  and  substitutes.  Prioas,  F.  O.  B. 
cars  at  warehouse  BOGOTA,  N.  J.  100  Iba.  $3.00.  Sand 
for  300  lbs.  trial  order,  $7.50  with  Instructions.  Please 
sand  your  dealer's  name  with  srour  order.  Send  for  Wmr 
GoTMn  Circular, 

M.  B.  ATKINSON,  Bocota.  New  Jersey 


For  a  better  lawn  this  season 

use  Hvr-Crecn  Lawn  Lime,    Sweetens  soil 

-  helps  Krass,  flowers  and  shrubbery.     Fasy  to  use.  No 

unsightly  spots.  Insist  on  F-vr-Creen  Tjiwn  IJme  at  your 

dealer  or  write  for  Ifierature  and  i»riccs. 

THE  MARBLE  CLIFF  QUARRIES  CO. 
Bojt31 Columbus,  Ohio 


THE   TONIC   FOR   BETTER  LAWNS 


New  Varieties  of  Gladioli 

The  grandest  and  most  beautiful  of  flowers, 
and  the  finest  for  cutting.  Splendid  named 
varieties,  novelties,  mixtures  and  collections. 

Send  for  free  Oladiolus  catalogue 
HOWARD  M.  GULET,  Bn  G,  Lebmn  Springi,  N.  T. 


SHRUBS  TREES  PLANTS 

Grown  to  Produce  ResultM 

We  have  an  evceptionany  nice  lot  of  Strawberry  Plants, 
Fruit  Traeta,  Vinas,  Shrubs,  etc.  Our  book  Hardy  Fruits  and 
Ornamentals  tells  you  about  them.    Write  for  your  copy  to-day.. 

The  Coe  Conrerte  k  Edwards  Co.  Nunery  &  Landscape  Men 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.     (Box  E) 


PAYS   FOR   ITSELF  QUICKLY 

Larger  crops  and  a  cleaner  product  whether  fruit  or  potatoes, 
resmt  from  thoughtful  and  thorough  spraying  with  a 

Spramotor 

whatever  your  requirements  are.  there  is  a  Spramotor  suited  to  them. 
Made  for  hand,  horse  and  gasolene  power,  and  priced  from  $7  to  $400. 
Tell  us  your  needs,  or  write  for  our  FREE  catalogue  and  booklet  on  Crop 
Diseaaea. 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A- 

SPRAMOTOR  CO.,       8077  Erie  St.,        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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PERGOLAS 

and 

Garden   Accessories 

For  Beautifying  Home 
Grounds 

When  writing  for  cata- 
loKue  enclose  loc  and 
ask  for  Pergola  Cat. 
"  H-30." 

HartannD-Saiidefs  Ci. 

Dslaa  aad  Wskalar  Ambm 
lew  T«rk  OSm:  •  I.itlk  II. 


lAEOWAY 

Pot-ERY 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

Sbnd  for  our  illustrated*-*i* 
*  catalogue  of  Flower Bati 
Bcpces,\^ses.6eiiches.  Sundiak 
GazingGldbes,  Bird  Kjnis  and 
other Artisiic  Pieces  for  Gaxda 
land  latenorDecoratioiL 

GAIiOWAi'TERRACbTTAiDt 

3214  WALNUT  ST.  PHUADELPMA. 


Grapes  Are  Food  "^  ^^. 

den  should  havea  few  vines  of  the  best  kinds  ror  home  me. 

Hubbard's  Grape  Catalogue 

lists  only  the  sorts  that  are  suitable  for  home  planting. 
Send  for  a  copy  to-day,  and  start  growing  grapes  this  yeir. 
T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  Bn  18,  FREDONIA,  N.  T. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  practical  gardener- 
farmer  as  working  superintendent  on  country 
estate.  English,  40;  married.  Life  experience  in 
all  branches.  Strictly  temperate,  enerrctic  and 
reliable.  Excellent  references.  Address,  Box  121, 
care  the  Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


MR.  ROBERT  PYLE— the  wetl-known  Garden  Lectmcr.  tfd 
Roesrisn  invites  conespoodence  from  garden  lovers  and  aodrtn. 
Subject  — "The  Amencan  Rose  Garden"  ilhistrated  with  teV 
colored  lantern  slides.    Address:  West  Grove.  Plu 

Bee-Keeping 

Its  pleasures  and  profits  is  the  theme  of  that  excellent 
and  handsome  illustrated  magazine  Gleanings  in  Be£ 
Culture.  .We  send  a  free  sample  copy,  a  book  on  Bee 
Culture,  and  a  book  on  Bee  Supplies,  to  all  who  name 
this  magazine.     The  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  0. 


Rare   and   Unusual   Bulbs 

5  Queen  Lilies  (Amaryllis  Belladonna)  all  different 

5  Rainbow  Lilies  (Lycoris)  all  different        •  *    • 

5  Ghost  Lilies  (Pancratium)  all  different 

5  Fairy  Lilies  (Halranthus)  all  different       ... 

5  Giant  Lilies  (Crinum)  all  different         .... 

5  Royal  Lilies  Amaryllis,  all  different »*<> 

30  Bulbs  one  of  each  of  the  above,  a  wonderful  coUectloa       .       .     5^ 

Catalogue  of  rare  bulbs  on  appUcatioD. 
A.  J.  McKENZIE,  Asuaa,  Loe  Angelett  CaL 
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EXCLUSIVELY 


PLANNING  Time  is  Here! 

The  Aristocrats  of  the  Garden  are  Gladioli  and  the  new  varieties  give  an  added 
claim  to  this  distinction.  Our  Booklet  lists  the  Nev/est  and  the  Best,  and 
gives  you  directions  for  growing  them,  to  insure  prize-winning  flowers  in  your 
own  garden.  It  also  gives  suggestions  for  attractive  plantings  and  uses  in  the  home. 
It  will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  New  Gladioli 

Pritnulinus  Hybrids 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  these  gladiolus 
butterflies  is  difficult  to  describe.  In  form 
and  color,  nothing  equals  them  in  the 
Floral  Kingdom.  Smaller  than  the  other 
types  of  gladioli,  the  daintiness  of  form 
and  arrangement  on  the  graceful  spikes 
adds  to  their  decorative  value.  Colors 
ranging  from  the  lightest  primrose,  through 
apricots,  yellows,  orange  and  bronze,  to 
deep  rich  rose  and  reds,  all  placed  to- 
gether in  one  vase,  give  a  startling  picture 
of  nature's  work  of  art. 


Primulinus  Hybrids 


Pramiliiiiis  Hybrids,  mixed 
Primiilinus  Hybrids,  selected 
Primulinus,  all  yellow  shades 
Primulinus  Hybrid  Seedlings 


$0.75  per  dos.  $5.00  per  100 

150  "  "  10.00  "  " 
.75  "  "  5.00  "  " 
.50  "     "         3.00  "    " 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 

Cedar  Acres        Box  27 


Wenham.Mass 
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The  United  States  Government  has  advertised  that  Food 
Will  Win  the  War!  Surely  without  food  our  Armies  could 
not  endure.  So  even  should  you  serve  in  no  other  way, 
plant  a  garden  and  help  Win  the  War! 

Food  is  Scarce -Labor  is  Scarce 

The  farmer's  son  has  gone  to  war,  so  who  then  is  to  increase 
the  production  of  food?  Vegetable  food  must  be  grown  in  the 
home  garden!  Every  man  and  every  woman  and  every  child 
who  can  possibly  do  so  must  plant  a  garden  and  produce  food. 
If  you  have  a  back  yard  only  20  feet  by  20  feet  you  can  produce 
vegetable  food  enough  for  your  family  for  many  months.  You 
can  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living!  But  not  only  this,  by  grow- 
ing your  own  vegetables  you  are  releasing  just  that  much  food  for 
our  Army  and  our  Allies  abroad.  Food  will  win  the  war— Pro- 
duce it  I 

If  you  have  never  had  a  garden  then  start  to  plan  one  now.  To  make 
it  easy  for  you  we  have  prepared  a  special  Collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
for  the  Home  Garden.  This  Dollar  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds  is  listed 
below.  It  contains  sixteen  Burpee  Specialties,  a  garden  plan  and  cul- 
tural leaflet — and  all  are  mailed  to  your  door  for  $1.00.  Just  send 
a  dollar  bill  and  ask  for  Collection  No,  B15. 

Burpee's  Dollar  Box,  Collection  No.  815 

Onion— White  Portugal 
Parsley— Moss  Curled 
Radish — Scarlet  Turnip 
Salsify — Sandwich     Island     Mam- 
moth 
Swiss  Chard — Large  Ribbed  White 
Tomato — Chalk's  Jewel 
Turnip — Red  or  Purple  Top  Strap- 
Leaf 


Bean — Stringless  Green  Pod 
Bean — Fordhook  Bush  Lima 
Bean— Brittle  Wax 
Beet — Crosby's 
Beet — Improved  Blood 
Cabbage— AUhead  Early 
Carrot — Chantenay 
Lettuce — Iceberg 
Lettuce — Wayahead 


Juat  9end  a  dollar  bill  and  aak  for'  ColUction  No. 
to  your  door   by  return   mail 


BIS. 


it   wili  come 


Burpee's   Annual   for  1918 

Do  you  want  a  copy  of  the  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog?     BUR- 
PEE'S ANNUAL  has  been  enlarged  for  1918.   It  contains  reliable 
information  about  **Seeds  that  Grow,'*  and  it  will  be  mailed 
to  your  door  free  upon  request.     If  you  want  this,  just  ask 
on  a  postal  card  for  the  Burpee  Book  No.  15.        Plant  a 
Garden  and  help  win  the  War! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Digitized  by ' 
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Plant  more!    Get  bigger  crops! 

Record  crops  must  be  raised  this  year!  Do  your  "bit"  in  a  big  way 
—with  Planet  Jr.  tools. 

They  save  time,  lighten  labor,  and  increase  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
production.  They  make  every  minute,  every  ounce  of  energy,  every  foot 
of  soil  yield  its  utmost  result. 

Planet  Jrs.  are  scientific  garden  tools,  invented  and  made  by  a  practical  farmer 
and  manufacturer.  They  are  strong  yet  so  light  they  can  be  used  by  a  woman  or 
boy.     Last  a  lifetime.     They  meet  the  fullest  demands  of  the  hour! 


Garden 
Implements 


Planet  Jr. 

No,  4  Flanet  Jr,  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and 
Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers  them,  hoes 
and  cultivates  all  through  the  season.  A  hand  machine  that  does  the  work  so  easily,  quickly 
and  thoroughly  that  it  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr,  Double  and  Single  Wheel-Hoe  is  the  greatest  comhination  hand- 
cultivating  tool  in  the  world.     The  plows  open  furrows,  cover  them  and  hill  growing  crops. 
The  hoes  are  wonderful  weed-killers.      The  cultivator  teeth  work  dutp  or  shallow.     Crops 
are  straddled  till  20  inches  high;  then  the  tool  works  between  rows  w^ith  One  or  two  wheels.    Cut 
down  the  cost  of  raising  your  crops  by  using  these  tools.     We  make  24  styles — various  prices. 
72-PAGE   CATALOGUE    FREE!     Illustrates  Planet  Jrs.  doing  actual  farm  and  garden  work.k 
and    describes    over    c^    ditterent    tools,    including    Seeders,    Wheel-Hocs,    Horse-Hoe»,    Harrows, 
Orchard,  Beet,  and   Pjvot-Wheel  Riding  Cultivators.      H'riu  postal  for  it  io-day! 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1108S,  Philadelphia 
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Lawn  Beauty  with  Economy 
and  Conservation  of  Labor 

THE  lawn  beautiful  must  be  cut  often  snd  well— and 
to-day  hand  mowing  it  not  equal  to  this  task,  where 
the  lawn  area  is  greater  than  two  acres,  unless  labor  out 
of  all  reasonable  proportion  is  employed. 

THERE  M,  however,  one  solutioQ/me  bwn-cuttinc  mower 
that  solves  the  labor  problem  and  at  the  same  time 
assures  a  perfect  lawn  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  That 
mower  iitho 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 

THE  FuUer  &  Johnson  combfaics  large  cutting  capacity  with 
flexibility  andTlightness.    In  one  day's  time  one  niui  can  per- 
lectly  cut  live  acres  of  lawn.    He  can  cut  it  so  prriectly  that  do 
ttftsr-trimming  with  a  hand  mower  anMind  trees,  shrubs  or  drlve- 
^    ways  will  be  necessary. 

H  'iX/'^  ^-^^  >'*'"  ^^^  ^^  '"°"'  beautifully  cared  for  esUtcs.  jwrks 
>^*    W    and  cemeteries  there  too  you  will  hnd  the  Fuller  A-  Johnson 
Motor  Lawn  Mower.    This  machine  is  fast  replacing  hand  mow- 
ers, h«r«c  mowers  and  the  heavier  types  of  motor  mowers.    It 
should  replace  them  on  your  lawn. 

Lsl  us  nv«  yM  th«  fan  facts.  Lsl  as  send  yM 
•erbMkmtHlad ''A  Bettor  Uwa."  Toa«weit 
t«  yser  kwn  and  Is  yoor  pMkot  bosk  to  invools- 
galo  tho  FuUsr  k  Johnson. 

MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 
485  Fdlorton  Boildinf  St. 


t 


~3SE. 


V  Numrymm  ^  HortkyhycUff 

Whatever  your  planting  need 
may  be  we  will  gladly  advise 
you.  Let  us  send  you  our  sjrs- 
tem  of  free  plans  for  orna- 
mental plantings  and  nursery 
service. 

Landscape  Engineers  and  Nurserymen 


* 


€717  Chew  Street,  Gennantown 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PUtnmmr  Nurm^rytnmn  0/  Ammriom 
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A  Rose  Plant! 


On  May  25th  last  year,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
propagator's  knife  cut  a  spray  of  rosewood  into  several  short 
pieces  like  the  one  shown  above.  It  meant  the  birth  of  a  rose 
plant!  All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  put  roots  on  the 
"cutting."  Less  than  an  hour  later  the  process  of  rooting  it  in 
sand  began.  Witness  the  transformation  by  June  I5th,  of  the 
little  "cutting"  into  the  well-rooted,  rose  plant  shown  alongside,  ready 
ff>r  jK>tting. 

For  the  next  five  weeks,  the  plant  just  grew  and  grew  and  incidentally  developed 
I  wo  small  buds-  And  then,  one  morning,  on  July  26th,  to  be  exact,  it  presented  two 
flowers,  as  shown  below.     It  simply  had  to  bloom,  couldn't  help  it! 


More  than  Five  Million  Guaranteed-to-Bloom  Roses 
Raised  in  G.  &  R.  Nurseries  Every  Year 

All   on   Their  OWN   Roots 


Multiply  above  happening  many  million  times  and  you'll  get  a 
fair  idea  of  what's  going  on  in  our  nurseries  all  summer.   We  see  the 
wonder  repeated  millions  of  times.      Millions  of  roses — still  babies- 
bloom  under  our  very  eyes.     Growing  them  in  such  vast  quantities, 
we  can't  atford  to  "  fuss  "  over  them.       They  are  handled 
just    like   so   many   healthy   weeds,    something   tliey    really 
resemble,  with  their  vigorous  constitution.     The  "secret  of 
success"  l)chind  all  G.  &  K.  Roses  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 

Summer   Grown,   Winter   Rested 

G.   &  R.  Own-Root  Roses  are  propagated  at  that  time 

of  the  year   v\hen   the  rose  plants  make  their  natural  growth 

— spring  and  summer.  This  puts  the  growing 

^  impulse  into  the  G.  &  R.  Roses  which  they 

1  '** .  ^  display  under  all  conditions.   G.  &  R.  Roses 

™  are  not  "  forced  *'  to  make  a  big  growth  by 

excessive  watering  or  by  the  use  of  artificial 

fertilizer.    They  get  good  soil,  an  abundance 

of  air  and  sunshine,  and,  when  Fall  comes, 

are  set  to  rest  in  a  semi-dormant  condition, 

in  which  they  remain  all  winter.    This  conserves  the  bent- 

up  energy  in  each  plant.     When  G.  &  R.  Roses  reach  you 

the  following  Spring,  they  are  fairly  "bubbling  over"  with 

stored  vitality. 


Write   for   Free   Catalogue   NOW 

Learn  all  about  our  immense  stocks  of  Roses  etc 
[iroduced  in  over  100  acres  outdoors  and  more 
than  100  large  greenhouses.  Resides  Roses, 
we  grow  acres  of  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Peonies, 
etc.  \Vc  aim  to  deserve  the  title  of  "Plants- 
men  to  the  American  People."  Why  not  write 
us  to-day  and 

Select  Your  Rose  Garden  Here  :- 

The  following  collections  t>T>ify  G.  &  R.  Service 
in  providing  Guaranteed-to-Bloom  Roses  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Order  hy  numl>ers.     If  these  offers  do  not  appeal  to  you,  remember     ^^^^arictA^^ 
there  are  scores  of  others  in  our  catalogue.  /^^  jT^^^J^^Z-^. 


Own -Root  Roses  stand  for  permanency.  Unlike 
"  budded  '*  stock,  they  come  true  to  variety  year  after  year, 
even  if  most  of  the  branches  winter-kill.  \Vc  grow  nearly 
500  different  varieties,  in  all  classes,  but  before  we  add 
a  new  sort  to  our  most  extensive  collection,  it  must  have 
proven  that  it  is  of  really  distinct  merit. 

All  G.  &  R.  Roses  are  grown  in  large  enough  quantities 
to  enable  us  to  sell  them  at  moderate  prices.  This  policy 
of  ours  is  dictated  by  our  ambition  to  see  G.  &  R.  Roses 
bloom  in  every  home  garden.  More  than  five  million  did 
this  last  year,  and  we  had  to  turn  down  orders  for  almost 
another  million,  because  the  demand  exceeded  our  ability 
to  supply. 

All    the   NEW   Roses,   too, 
in   All   Classes 

Each  year  we  test,  in  comparative  trials,  every  new  rose 
that  comes  to  our  knowledge.  When  you  sele<'t  from  our 
eataJogue  those  that  appeal  to  you  among  '*The  Cream  of 
New  Roses,"  you  can  feel  reasonably  sure  that  you  get  the 
most  worth-while  productions  of  the  year  at  the  most 
reasonable  prices. 

THE   GOOD   &   REESE   COMPANY 

largest    RoMe   Crowerm  in    the    World 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


The  Way  0.  d-  R.  Ready^UhBloom  Rosw  Reach  You 


No.  I.  "Superb  "  CoHertion  of  six  Choice 
EvrrhUioming  Rosea  inrluding  New  lUfl 
Badianrc  (or  $1400  postpaid.  Two-year 
old  plants  $2.15. 

No.  2.  •'  Set  1  "  of  six  Ever  blooming  Roses 
iosix  distinct  rolors,  50c.  [xistpaiJ. 

No.  3,  "Set  i"  of  four  Hardy  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  in  four  disttnct  colors, 
SOc.  postpaid. 

No.  4.    • '  Famo  us' '  Rose  Co  I  lection  oft  wel  ve 


best  ftarden  roaes,  all  ^nranteed 
to  bI(K)ni,  for  $1.00.  Two-year 
old  plants  for  $3.00. 

No.  5.     "  (f  innt  "  Collection  of  four 
two-year  old  Everbloctminit  Tea  Roses  fi>r 
extra  quick  results,  all  ditferent  colors  for 
$1.00  postpaid. 

No.  6.    "Garden"  set  of  six  superb  Gladioli 
30c. 

No.    7.      *'  Bouquet "    set    of  seven    superb 
Dahlias  $1.25. 

Our  Catalogue  abounds  with  hundreds  of  flower  bargains  including 
Gladioli,  Dahlias,  Mums,  Peonies  as  well  as  scores  of  different  houseplants. 
Write  or  order  to-day  and 

Order  Your  Rose  Garden  Here  {^^ 


GOOD  &  REESE  COMPANY, 
SpringHeld,  Ohio. 


1:1 


Please  mail  me. 


.  Amount  enclosed  $ . 


Name  , 


Street  and  No. 
PostoflSce 


County State . 


--TIT- -IT 
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Choicest 
serySGre 

oducis 


Sanshine  and  Showers— and  the 
^World^e  Choicest  Nursery  and  Green- 
house Products  Grown  in  Aiiierica" 
assure  the  Garden  Beautiful.  In  the 
expert  character  of  our  home  nurs- 
eries, in  tiie  extent  and  varieiy  of  our 
stock,  in  the  supreme  excellence  of  our 
products— we  do  our  part. 

Arrange  now  for  Spring  planting. 

HOME  GROWN  ROSES 

HARDY  OLD-FASHIONED  FLOWERS 

TREES  and  SHRUBS 

EVERGREENS 

HOME  GROWN  RHODODENDRONS 

and  150  other  specialties. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send 
our    illustrated   cjitalog. 


Roses   and   Gladioli 

These  are  two  of  the  finest  garden  flowers  known. 
My  home  grown  stock  has  demonstrated  its  superiority 
in  thousands  of  gardens.    Try  them  in  yours. 
My  new  catalogue  tells  a  very  interesting  story  about 
the  function  of  roots.     It  will  interest  you.    It  will 
help  you  to  greater  gardening  success. 


172  Broadway,  Patarson,  N.  J. 


Judge 
Evergreen 

any  way  yoi 

like! 


THEIR  adaptability  to  unfavorable  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  climate  is  simply 
marvelous!  Their  long  life  is  proverb- 
ial. Their  year-around  usefulness  un- 
equalled by  any  other  trees.  Free  from 
insect  pests,  always  putting  life  into  the 
landscape  by  furnishing  contrasts.  Ever- 
greens are  truly  the  one  fcc»f  class  of  trees 
for  planting  around  the  home. 

All  Permanent  Advantages 

Time  only  emphasizes  all  the  good  points 
of  Evergreens.  As  they  grow  larger,  they 
serve  their  purpose  better.  An  unsightly 
Evergreen  is  an  almost  unknown  quantity. 
They  require  less  attention  than  any  other 
group  of  plants  or  trees,  really  thrive  best  if 
left  alone. 

Types  for  Every  Purpose 

No  matter  what  particular  style  of  gar- 
dening you  favor  most,  there  are  Evergreent 
to  do  it  with.  The  collections  in  ourF.&F. 
Nurseries  in  New  Jersey,  and  Bloodgtx3d 
Nurseries  on  Long  Island,  include  eveiy 
important  kind  in  the  dwarf,  half  tall,  and 
tall  classes. 


Austrian  Pine 

{shown  above) 
is  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  most  beautiful 
Evergreens,  reaching  a 
heiijht  of  twenty-live  feet. 
Unsurpassed  as  individual 
sjxH:imens;  noiiceable  for 
iis  constant  and  intense 
color.  Specimens.  2  to  3 
feet  tall,  SI. 50  each.  3  to 
4  feet  S2.50.  Carefully 
p^Jced  to  arrive  safely. 


Mugho  Pine 

(shown  below) 
is  the  dwarf  Mountain 
Pine,  which,  with  its  net 
growth,  looks  almost  liK 
bedecked  with  candka. 
A  grand  pine  forslopes* 
terraces,  etc  Handsome 
Specimens  2  feet  acnWi 
$2.50  each.  Smaller  siM 
SI. 50  and  $2.00  each. 
Sixteen  other  kinds  d 
Pines  available. 


Time  to  Plant-NOW! 

April  and  May  are  the  two  months  in  the  Spriflg 
when  Evergreens  should  be  planted.  Write  for  <xr 
F'ree  Catalogue,  ten  pages  of  which  are  devoted  escht- 
sivcly  to  Evergref  ns,  A  unique  pamphlet  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  general  usefulness  of  Evergreens  is  al» 
available.  While  its  price  is  15c,  it  will  gladly  bfr 
mailed  free  to  Garden  Magazine  readers.  Wnte  cf 
order  NOW. 

American  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

1 28  YearsSOO  Acres 
Sales  Office,  Singer  Building  New  York  Qy 
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Which  Way  Will  Yon  Start ' 
the  Garden? 

The  start  determines  the 

finish. 

Don't  start  your  garden 
in  a  half-hearted, timid  way. 
Run  it  as  the  business-man 
runs  his  business.  Play  it 
as  the  expert  golfer  plays* 
his  golf. 

The  man  who  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  neglects  his  garden 
started  wrong — started  with  old- 
fashioned,  cumbersome,  back- 
breaking  tools.  The  man  who 
succeeds,  who  has  crops  to  be 
proud  of,  is  the  one  who  does  it 
the  easy,  modern  way.  This 
man — the  successful  gardener — 
knows  the  invigorating  joy  of  a 
little  time  spent  morning  or 
evening  in  his  garden  with  a 
wheel  hoe.  Just  enough  exercise,  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine to  put  a  man  in  top-notch  condition! 

GARDEN  TOOLS     |; 

Stand  for  bigger,  better  gardens — profitable  gardens.  Ex- 
pert market  gardeners  use  them  by  the  thousands  and 
amateur  gardeners  quickly  become  experts  by  means  of 
them.  Iron  Age  Wheel  Hoes  are  great  favorites  with  the 
women  and  children — they  work  so  easily. 

FREE:    Booklet ''Modem  Gardening'' 

Helps  to  Bigger, 
Better  Crops! 


Thm  OU'FoBhianed  Way 


Thm  "Iron  Ag«"  Way 


u 


Send  for  it.  Let  it  show 
you  how  to  make  effective 
every  effort  you  make  in  the 
garden.  Pick  out  an  Iron 
Age  model  that  suits  you  best 
from  among  the  many  shown. 
Attachments  are  standard- 
ized so  you  can  buy  them 
one  at  a  time,  occasionally 
adding  others  as  your  greater 
garden  ambitions  require 
them.  Write  for  the  book- 
let to-day. 

BATEMAN  M'F'G  CO. 

Box  350G.,    GRENLOCH,  N.  J. 

Makers  •!  Garden  Toeb  far  82  Teara 


hi 
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Have  You  a  Heather- 
home  Garden? 

Heatherhome  Flower  Seeds  have  proved 
a    revelation    to    American    Gardeners 

IN  PAST  years  we  have  developed  many  wonderful  crea- 
tions that  have  never  been  equalled.  This  year  we 
again  have  several  marvelous  novelties  that  all  garden 
lovers  should  grow  and  enjoy.  In  order  that  every  reader 
of  this  magazine  may  obtain  these  choice  beauties  and 
thus  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  surpassing 
merits  of  Ueaiherhome  Seeds,  we  make  the  following  un- 
usually liberal  and  attractive  offer; 

Send  us  One  Dollar 

and  we  will  forward  post-paid  the  following  Heatherhome 
Collection  of  New  Creationsfor  1918:  If  bought  separately, 
these  seeds  would  cost  $1.35. 

1  large  pwrket  American  Beauty  AMter~n  ma4;rnificent  new  variety  of  the  late  branching 
type.  An  unusuHlly  slrong  grower,  with  enormous  blossoms  of  a  rich  deep  pink,  like 
Umt  of  the  American  Beauty  Rose.  ReRuIur  price  20r. 
1  large  packet  of  our  new  Midaummer  Giant  Crimaon  CoamoMf  blooming  from  July 
to  Frost.  Flowers  fully  as  krge  a»  the  late  .sort  and  of  a  clear  glowing  crimson.  R^ular 
price  tSc, 

1  ounce  5t0eef  Pea*,  "Heatherhome  Beauties.**  Not  an 
ordinary  mixture,  liut  a  blettd  of  120  distinct  varieties  grown 
se()arRtely — Includes  all  the  latest  no\-elties  of  merit.  Regular 
price  25c. 

1  large  packet  of  the  lovely  Nelro»e  Snap^ra^on,  with  delicate 
pink  flowers,  of  the  same  shade  as  theHeruiosu  Koae.  Plants 
semi-dwarf:  bloom  from  July  to  Frost.     Regular  price  25c. 

1  large  packet  of  the  new  and  striking  Calendula,  Orange 
Glory — color  a  really  glorious  shade  of  brilliant  golden  orange. 
Blooms  from  July  to  November.    Regular  price  15c,  ' 

1  large  packet  of  our  special  strain  of  Jumbo  Zinniaa,  Mons- 
ter flowers  4  inches  in  diameter  in  white,  pink,  gold,  scarlet 
and  crimson.     Regular  price  10c. 

1  large  packet  of  our  charming  new  Dianthua,  the  latest  and 
loveliest  varieties  of  the  popular  Japanese  Royal  Pinks.  R^- 
ular  price  15c. 

Our  1918  Catalogue  is  Ready 

We  have  called  it  "The  War-Time  Flower  Garden." 
It  lists  nothing  that  is  not  well  worth  growing:  all 
undesirables  have  been  discarded.  Yet  it  covers  everything  in  Seeds, 
Plants*  and  Bulbs,  that  is  essential  to  the  perfect  garden.  Shall  we  mail 
you  a  copy.'' 

HEATHERHOME 

SEED   AND   NURSERY   COMPANY 

258  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Use  Nitraco  For  Your  Garden 

Have  More  and  Better  Vegetables 

For  Canning 


Grow  more  vegetables,  bigger  vegetables  and 
bctier  vegetables  by  using  NITRACO  in  your 
garden  from  now  on.  Sow  it  in  the  drills 
when  you  plant,  and  cover  with  a  thin  layer 
of  soil  before  sowing  the  seed.  Cultivate 
NITRACO  into  the  ground  when  the  plants 
are  in  blossom.  From  then  on,  vegetables 
are  being  formed  and  require  an  abundance 
of  available  plant  food,  which  NITRACO 
provides.  You  can  be  absolutely  sure  that 
where  you  use  NITRACO,  the  increased  re- 
turns will  more  than  pay  for  the  investment. 

NITRACO  contains  the  vital  foods  that 
all  vegetables  and  flowers  need,  in  just  the 
right  proportions. 

NITRACO  supplies  Nitrogen  in  both 
chemical  and  organic  form,  which  gives  ex- 
tra vigor  to  stem  and  leaf  growth,  and  will 
deepen  the  color  and  give  greater  substance 
and  tissue. 

NITRACO  supplies  Phosphoric  Acid, 
which  promotes  the  growth  of  -vegetables, 
and  will  hasten  their  maturity. 

NITRACO  supplies  Potash,  that  aids  in 
the  formation  of  starch  in  the  plant,  and 
gives  body  to  the  potato  and  other  vege- 
tables.   Potash  adds  color  and  quality. 


NiTRATI 


NITRACO  is  finely  granulated.  It  is 
simple  and  pleasant  to  use.  It  is  so  highly 
concentrated  that  100  lbs.,  costing,  $6,  are 
ample  to  fertilize  the  average  garden  and 
lawn,  covering  approximately  8,000  to 
12,000  square  feet. 

NITRACO  is  the  only  garden  fertilizer 
that  is  sold  on  a  strict  money-back  basis. 
It  is  unconditionally  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfactory  results. 

Send  for  our  Handbook  of  Helpful  Hints 
on  Fertilizing. 

Please  feel  free  to  submit  to  us  any  Horti- 
cultural or  Fertilizing  problem  you  have  in 
mind.  Our  Mr.  Bun  yard,  a  garden  lover 
and  Horticultural  expert  of  many  years* 
standing,  will  give  it  his  personal  attention. 

NITRACO  analysis:   4%  Ammonia,  8%  Afaii- 
able  Phosphoric  Acid;  2*^c  Potash. 
NITRACO  PRICES 

100  lb.  bay $6.00 

50  1b.  bag 4.50 

25  1b.  bag 2.50 

Eipretsage  prepaid  wtthin   IM  miles  of  New  York  City. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  Ferti- 
lizers and  Fertilizer  Materials,  and  Insecti- 
cides.    Send  for  prices. 


iGENCIES 


Horticultural  Department 


''Mpt^ 


108  Pearl  St..  New  York  City 


NATIVE  RHODODENDRONS    AND    KALMIAS 

in  Carload  Lots,  at  Reasonable  Prices 

Our  collectors  have  secured   a   splendid   lot  of  Rhododendron  maximum   and 
Laurels,  in  specimen  plants,  for  spring  delivery.     These  are  the  ideal 
hardy  broad-leaved  Evergreens  for  massing  or  grouping  under 
trees  or  along  borders.     Get  our  prices  NOW. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue 


Describes  our  general  line  of  fmils  and  ornamen- 
talsi  which  will  be  found  complete  in  every  re- 
spect.   Please  ask  for  your  copy  to-day. 

The  Morris  Nursery  Company 
9i9  Broadway,  New  Yoik  City 
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5,000,000  Ouldren 
for  ^^Garden  Army^ 

Millions    of    Dollars    in 
Food  Expected 


Forty  Thousand  Teachers 

President  Wilson  Interested  in  Plan 
—Parochial  Schools  to  Partici- 
pate—Prizes for  Best  Cro|>s. 


The  above  headline  from  the 
New  York  Evening  PosU  March 
jthy  shows  clearly  the  live  inter- 
est the  government  is  taking  in 
the  Home  Garden  movement. 

We  have  long  been  ready  for 
this,  ^nd  in  our  book,  "School 
and  Community  Gardens,"  we 
tell  how  to  start  a  garden,  sow 
seeds,  cultivate,  and  .  gather 
crops.  For  strictly  school  pur- 
poses, we  have  prepared  special 
packets.  These  are  put  up  in 
such  form  and  at  such  a  price  as 
to  allow  liberal  distribution. 

Write  us  for  full  details  and  a 
copy  of  this  unique  and  complete 
book  of  gardening 

The  Garden  Book 
of  the  Hour 


Weeber  &  Don 

114  Chambers  St. 
New  York 


The  Readers*  Service  U  prepared  to  help  you  solve  your  gardening  proUemt 
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1-2  Underground  system  for  lawns 

3  Overhead  for  vegetable  gardens 

4  Overhead  for  flower  gardens 

5  Large  Portable  Sprinkler 

6  Combination  Overhead  and  Underground 


"Rain-Makinf 

Modernized 

You  can  have  rain  where  you  want 
it,  when  you  want  it,  to-day.  Beau- 
tiful lawTis  and  productive  gardens  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  are  assured 
with 

CORNELL 

Systems  of  Irrigation 

For  economy,  simplicity  and  efficiency  Cor- 
nell Overhead  and  Underground  Systems* 
equipped  with  the  paten tetl,  adjustable  Rain 
Cloud  Nozzles  attain  the  maximum.  Inex- 
pensive in  cost  of  water,  labor  and  time.  Li- 
stalled  at  any  time  without  injury  to  lawn  or 
garden.  Can  be  applied  to  any  area,  includ- 
ing portable  sprinkling  apparatus. 


Illustrated  Booklet  Free 


W.  G.  Cornell  Company 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Lighting 
45  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 


CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


KANSAS  CITY 

BALTIMORE 

CLEVELAND 


WASHINGTON 
NEWAItK 


Plant  Cromwell 

Gardens  Roses 

and  they  will  bloom  for  you  as  they 
have  bloomed  for  me.  Your  garden  will 
be  as  mine  has  been — a  "Garden  of 
Glory." 

Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook  tells 
you  by  word  and  picture  the  best  Roses 
for  your  garden.  There  are  old  favorites 
among  them  and  there  are  new  ones 
which  will  claim  your  friendship. 

Your  name  and  address  will  bring  you 
a  copy  of  Cromwell  Gardens  Handbook. 

CR  OMfFELL    GARDENS 

A.  N.  FJERSOi\\  Inc. 

BOX  12  CROMWELL,  CONN. 


Europe's   Choicest   Dahlias 

for  American  Dahlia  Lovers 


ENGLISH  EXHIBITION 
CACTUS   DAHLIAS— (NEW) 

Ai  R.  Perry,  a  Inrpe  bold  flower 
with  innirved  tul»uliir  petals. 
Color,  cld  rose,  tij)[»ed  ftoUi. 

Fearless,  one  of  the  largvst 
dahlias,  if  not  the  largest.  Holds 
fiowtTs  U!>  fiK'ing  on  stiff  stems. 
The  petals  are  vcr^  long,  narrow 
and  incurvrd,  1>  inches.  Color 
brijiht  orange  scarleL 

Ladjr  Snathltng,  n  dahHa  nf 
iM'Rulifu!  c-olnr,  IXtj)  wtlmon  pink 
with  golden  ( entre,  8  inrhes  with- 
out dislmdding. 

Phenomenal,  a  dahha  phe- 
nomenctn.  M(»rc  Jikc  a  Japanese 
Chrysantliemum  than  a  dahlia. 
Flowers  very  large  (9  inches). 
Petals  long  and  ribbon-like  and 
incurved  to  form  a  tangled  mass. 
Color  vdmon  with  yellow  at  base 
and  tips. 

Search  Light,  the  yellow  Miss 
Stredwit  k. 

Topaze,  n  dahlia  of  distinct 
and  peculiar  colorr  al>uust  weird. 
Ba.so  of  petals  ncany  white  but 
soon  changing  to  magenta,  purple 
anrl  rose  blended. 

Valiant,  n  giant  flower  of  bril- 
liant criniM>n  earned  on  giant 
stems. 

Washington,  the  flowers  are 
very  large  and  of  pronounced  in- 
curved form,  being  both  bmmi  and 
deep.    Color  crimson. 

.\lso  the  liest  of  the  new  Hybrid 
Cactus. 


NEW  DECORATIVES 

Cream  King,  Frau  G.  Scheiff, 
George  Walters,  Futurity,  Joffre, 
Men.  Lehrmand,  King  of  Au- 
tumn, Leviathan  (Eng.),  Princess 
Mary  and  Warneford  (the  very 
best  white). 

Also  the  be  t  of  the  new 
Peony  flowered  singles  and 
Pompons. 

600  VARIETIES 

From  10c  up  to  $2.00  a  bulb 


12  of  one  kind  for  the  price  of  ten. 
20,  my  selection,  for  $1.00 

4  50c.  ones,  my  selection,  for  1.00 

8  25c.     •'        *'  *•  "  1.00 

12  15c  &  25c.  ones,  mv  selection,  for  1.00 


50%  discount  on  $20.00  orders.  I  off  on  $10.00  orders.  ]  off  on  $5.00 
orders.  Catalogue  been  delayed  but  now  ready.  Send  postal  first. 

Have  had  a  fine  season  for  root  grouih  and  tubers  all  f,ood  size.     Also  have  had  a 
fine  long    blooming  season,  and  iiumps  iould  be  '.cell  labeled  all  true  to  name. 

MRS    H    A    TATF  ^^"^'^  grower 

IVIIVO*    n.    /\.     1 /\  I  IL     AND  IMPORTER 

North  Carolina 


Old  Fort 
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If  You  Want  to  be  Proud  of  Your  Lawn 
You  Want  a 

Gem  Dandelion  Rake 

Cleaning  up  time  is  almost  here.  A 
thorough  raking  of  your  lawn  with 
the  Gem  will  get  all  the  dead 
grass,  old  bedded  leaves, 
twigs,  acorns,  etc.,  and 
when  the  dande- 
lions appear  it 
will  get  them 
too.  Fine  blade- 
like teeth  slide  over  sod,  rap- 
idly clipping  off  dandelions. 
Self-cleaning  stripper  worked 
by  light  pull  on  finger-hook. 

Positwely  cannot  tear  or  injure  sod 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU, 
WRITE  US  DIRECT 

THE  CASEMENT  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

Chicago  Illinois 


*  i 


wm 


t 


i  i 


This  72-page  Garden 

Handbook 

illustrates     and     describes    160 
sturdily-built    weather-resisting 
pieces    for    the    garden,    which    we 
ship    by  express    to    all 
parts     of     the     nation 
(express     allowed 
east    of     Mississippi 
River). 
Based   on  ac- 
curate artistic 
knowledge 
and  made  by 
hand,   gar- 
dencraft 
pergolas, 
summer- 
houses, 
trellises,      tjrellis 
fences,    Japanese 
woodwork,    arbors,   seats 

sunset   arbors  are  famous 

the  world  over  for  artistic  excellence.     The 

handbook  with   1918  supplement  will  be  mailed 

you  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  stamps  or    coin    (to   be 

deducted  from  first  order),  to  cover  printing  cost  and  postage. 

Ask  for  Catalogue  E 

'  THE  MATHEWS  MFG.  COMPANY,  Ukewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


EVERGREENS 

in  sizes  up  to  18  feet — 60  varieties.  Plant 
them  freely.  They  arc  decorative  twelve 
months  in  the  year.    That  we  offer 

Quality 

as  well  as 

Quantity 

is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

All   But    3    Trees    Grew 

in  an 

8,000  Dollar  Order 

These  were  big  trees,  manyof  which  were  15  to  20  feet  high 
—Pines,  Hemlocks,  Douglas  Spruce,  etc. 

Roeedale  Nurseries  are  well  stocked  with  both  extra  and 
ortliikiry  sizes  of  Hardy  Tr«ea,  including  Fruit  (dwarf 
and  standard).  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses  and  Perennials. 


DOUGLAS  SPRUCE 


DICKSON'S  IRISH  ROSES 

(Our  Other  Spring  Specialty) 
Beautiful,  fragrant,  true  to  name.  All  fkld- 
grown— heavy  2,  3  and  4 -year  plants.  Ex- 
tremely low-budded  Irish  Ros^  can  be  properly 
set  with  bud  or  graft  2  inches  below  the  surface 
(as  it  should  be),  and  still  keep  the  root  in  I  he 
rich,  mellow  surface  soil. 

We  will  mail  3  helpful  Catalogs— one  in  April, 
one  in  J  une  and  one  in  August.  Get  your  name 
on  our  mailing  list.     Write  today. 

Rosedale  Nurseries  ^  ^  p^i^*^' 
Box  A  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Northern  Grown  English  Walnuts 


"Northern  Grown" 
means  specially  bred 
to  severe  changes  of 
dimate  and  low  tem- 
peratures, strong, 
vigorous,  husky 
young  trees,  able  to 
oflFer  unyielding  re- 
sistance to  severest 
weather. 

They  are  the  sort 
worth  having. 


'^'  ^^    -lit. 


Franqubttb 


Fairport 


Look  at  this  record  ol  Th«  Thompcon  Orchard,  n«ar  Rochester,  228  trees  om 
6ve  acres,  the  largest  commercial  bearing  orchard  in  the  East,  producing  in 
one  season,  290  btuhmU  Walnut;  32  I6«.  to  the  bumhei,  sold  at  25c.  per  pound. 
Wholesale  $2,080.  This  orchard  has  been  in  bearing  many  years,  with  abso- 
lutely no  %rinter^illing— with  occasional  temperatures  20  degrees  balow  sero. 


Home  productbn  is  in- 
adequate to  supply  the 
Home  Market.  This  is 
a  safe  and  sound  invest- 
ment for  YOU.  There  is 
a  wide  open,  quick,  and 
pro6table  market  for  all 
now  you  can  produce. 

OUR  DEPENDABLE 

TREES  and  PLANTS  are 

GUARANTEED 

le  GROW 

Knowing  what  to  plant 
contributes  largely  to  suc- 
cess. The  iQi8  "Magdof" 
(our  illustrated  catak)gue 
in  magazine  form)  solves 
the  problem.  Sent  free 
on  requeat. 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc.  (EstabEshed  1866),  Glenwood  Nursery 
1942  Main  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Mayette 


Thomson 


The  Readers*  Service  is  prepared  to  hdp  you  solve  your  tardemng  pnMams 
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Here*8  a  Sure  Way  to    Insure 

Results 

from  the  Seeds  You  Plant 

MANY  "war  gardens"  failed  last  year  simply  Ijc- 
cause  most  jieoplc  just  put  some  seeds  in  the 
ground  and  said,  "There,  darn  you,  grow!" 

Seeds  won't  just  grow.  They  must  have  pro,Tcr 
attention— above  aU  things,  they  must  have  abutt^ 
dani  and  correct  watering. 

The  Skinner  System  of  Irrigation  does  this  wattr- 
ing.  Its  fijic,  gentle  spniy  is  like  heaven's  own  rains. 
The  ooly  work  it  involves  is  turnmg  it  on  and  turning 
it  off. 

It  is  used  by  all  those  successful  commercial  grow- 
ers and  private  estate  owners  who  get  bumjjer  crof^ 
every  year,  regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

Insure  your  1918  garden  crop.  As  a  starter,  send 
$iS.7^  for  so  foot  Sectional  and  Movable  Garden 
Sprinkling  Line.    Waters  space  of  2,500  square  feet. 

Write  for  booklet. 

The  Skinner  Irri^afion  Cgu 

219 
Water 

St. 


,KINNER 
)ystem 


or     IRRI9ATION. 


UNTIL  JUNE  I,  1918,  we  will 
sell  plants  of  the  varieties  starred 
(*)  in  i3ur  lists  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Red  Cross,  all  checks  for  the 
starred  varieties  to  be  made 
payabk  to  the  Wellesley  Red 
Cross  Chapter  and  stamps  to  be 
enclosed  to  cover  shipment  by 
Parcel  Post.  The  amount  of 
stock  is  limited  and  unless  other- 
wise^directed  we  will  substitute 
when  necessary.     July  delivery. 

Over  S,000  Plants 

are  offered  in  over   100  varieties  including 

Each 
35  Avalon,  a  Silver  Medal  seedling  $25.00 

100  AftMvlow,  aoft  yellow  blend,  F.  C.  C.  5.00 

100  Ann*  L«all«,  a  carmine  amoena,  H.  M. 
100  laoUn*,  toft  old  rose.  A.  M.  R.  H.  S. 
300  Ivorina,  early,  cream-white;  large 
aoo  Juniata,  42  early,  deep  lavender 
200  Prin.  Victof  ia  Loulaa,  yellow  and  pink 

1000  Hacior,  yellow  and  velvety  red 

Our  sdection,  unnamed  per  10 


2.50 
1.00 

•35 
•35 
.25 


75 


THE  GLEN  ROAD  IRIS   GARDENS 

W«llesley  Farms  Massachusetts 


RED  CROSS  SALE 
OF  IRIS 


h 


E 

f 
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ICET  THIS  W  ^  W 

^Hiardeners, 

Your  backyard  garden  must  back  up  Ameri- 
can "curtain  fire"  on  the  French  front,  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  a  deep  cut  in  the  high  cost 
of  living  here  at  home. 

Re-Use  Your  Soil 

Don't  fail  because  of  haphazard  gardening. 
Take  a  profit  from  it  as  many  times  as  possible. 
Grow  the  right  things  according  to  your  soil, 
shade,  etc.  Protect  your  garden  against  pests. 
Garden  scientifically  and  you  will  double  and 
triple  your  garden  yield — make  a  material  re- 
duction in  your  grocery  bills,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  fascination  of  making  more  things 
grow,  and  the  table  delight  of  garden  fresh 
things,  almost  until  snow  ilies 


lOc  for  this  Garden  Guide 


It  is  a  comprehensive  authoritative 
encyclopedia  of  scientific  gardening 
arranged  for  practical,  day  by  day. 
month  by  month  application  to  your 
garden,  big  or  small.  All  about 
tttrylhing  thai  is  garden  grown — vege- 
tables, berries,  fruit,  flowers,  deco- 
rative plants  and  vines. 

Send  10c  in  stamps  and  we  will 
send  you  this  book.  If  you  don't 
agree  at  first  examination  that  it  is 
worth  twenty  times  that  amount  in 
new  valuable  information,  tell  us. 
and  we  will  return  the  1  Oc  and  you 
can  keep  the  book. 


CORONA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  6  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DREER'S 

Famous  American 

ASTERS 


Asters  are  now  the  leading  late  Summer 
and  Autumn  flower  both  for  cutting  and 
for  effect  in  the  garden,  and  every  flower 
lover  should  make  a  generous  planting. 
We  offer  this  season  over  sixty  kinds  and 
colors,  all  *'Made  in  America"  and  of  the 
highest  quality. 

We  especially  recommend  our  collection  of  Six 
Famous  American  varieties  containing  a  libera 
packet  each  of  Peerless  Pink,  Crimson  King. 
Crego's  Giant  Pink,  Crego's  Giant  White,  Rose 
King  and  Violet  King.  Price  for  any  of  the  sorts 
15  cts.  per  packet,  or  the  entire  collection  for  65 
cts.  postpaid. 

For  complete  descriptions  and  cultural  notes  on 
above  as  well  as  a  vast  amount  of  information  on 
Flowers  and  Plants  of  all  kinds.  Vegetable  and 
Grass  Seeds,  send  for 
DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  FOR  1918 

256  pages  profuaely  illuacrated 
free  on  application  if  you  mention  this  magatine. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,         Philadelphia 


AdMfiis$n  will  appreeiaU  jfour  tuntioning  The  Oardsn  Maganne  in  uriting — and  we  icill,  too 
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A  Block  of  RHODODENDRON  CATAWBIENSE  Growing  in  the  Open 
at  Tbe  Bay  State  Nurseries 

We  Should  Not  Stop  Planting  Trees 
Because  the  War  is  On 

IT  TAKES  time  for  trees  to  mature  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  landscape  effects. 
Our  forebears  planted  for  us.     Let  us  do  our  part  for 
those  coming  after  us. 

THE  BAY  STATE  NURSERIES 

can  furnish  everything  required  for  planting  in  this  lati- 
tude ***  everything  in  the  ordinary  and  many  things  not 
found  in  the  ordinary  nursery;  for  example: 

We  grow  Broad-leaved  Evergreens  ***  Rhododendrons 
***  Kalmias  and  Andromedas  by  the  thousands;  choice 
Narrow-leaved  Evergreens  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and 
Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Prices  are  right  *  *  *  Services  second  to  none,  DEALINGS 
ON  THE  SQUARE.  Try  us  out.  ^  1918  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue for  the  asking. 


senes 


078  Adams  Street 
North  Abington,  Mass. 


m 


Grown  Perennials' 

Vjr/E  have  grown  in  poU  wamt  of  j 
^  our  choicest  perennials,  for  •um- 
mer   plinting.     Strong  rooted  and  I 
healthy.     Order  some  of  these  for 
your  o¥m  hardy  gardeni 
Blue  Spirea  .  $  .23  e^h     $230  doz. 
Torch  Lily  .     .25    -         2.50    • 
Urktpur  .75     "  730    - 

White  Flowering  Mufwort. 

$^  each  $230  doz. 
Sage   ^    "      2in   •• 


JiiUuf  t^eKrS*  Ca 


Attention 
Gardeners 


Whether  you  grow  things  to  eat  or  to  tell  you  must  start 

now  to  get  ready. 

Class  is  hi^,  but  csrpcesa  is  comparatively  cheap  and  sashes, 

cold-frames,  hot-beds  and  small  greenhouses  « 

profitable  in  every  sense  r^ci- 

astheywUlbethisseason.  ^^^ 

The  Nation  needs  them. 

Our  Catalogue  gives  all 

details.   Immediate  shn>-  ' 

ment.  Open  sash  are  light 

and  may  go  by  express. 

Write  at  owe. 

Sunlight  Double  GIms  Sash  Co. 

•27  E.  BroMiway  Loulsvill*,  Ky. 


95^ 

QnnlYprsary 

G\TALOO        15 


5F5arr£iCo- 


You  are  most  welcome 

to  your  copy  of 

our  25*b 

Anniversary   Catalog 

■  Write  Today!  m^ 

You  will  find  in  our  "silent  salesman'*  new  in- 
i.|  spi  rations  and  most  helpful  information  describ- 
ing, as  it  does,  our  Nursery  Products  grown  in 
^  Lancaster  County,  the  recognized  Garden  Spot 
I  of  America,  It  tells  what,  where,  and  when  to 
^   plant 

(  Evergreens,   Flowering  Trees  and 

Shrubsy  Shade  Trees,  Vines, 
^  Fruits,  etc.,  etc. 

i         Our  fertile  soil  and  cold  climate  produce 

sturdy  hardy  plants  that  will  grow  successfully 

after  transplanting  in  vour  home  garden  or 

grounds.    We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  the 

I    selection  of  kinds  and  sorts  of  plants  that  will 

,    best   serve    your    needs.     Illustration    below 

shows  a  typical  group  of  Barr  Evergreens,  as  we 

'      pack  them  for  shipment  to  you. 

Run  no  risk,  buy  direct  from  the  growers. 
We  employ  no  agents.  Send  for  our  an- 
niversary catalo^e  to-day  which  includes 
also  several  Special  Anniversary  collections. 

BE'      Dtt....    J6V    r'lr^         KEYSTONE 
•  r«Darrocv^i>«9   nurseries 

116  Barr  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Group  •!  Ef«r- 
pe«ns,  Rm^t 
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Among  Our  Garden  Neighbors  ------  123 

Seeds  and  the  Man— Facing  the  Fruit  Situation 
Squarely — Get  Your  Spraying  Machine  Now — Refer- 
ence Indices— The  Contract — A  New  Bellflower  for  the 
North—Swiss  Chard,  The  Handy  Vegetable — A  Water- 
ing Device — Insects  Defcrtilizc  Flowers — Contrast  in 
Phnting-^Flower  Gardens  in  Alaska— White  Grubs 
Coming  in  1918 — Keeping  Cut  Flowers  for  Weeks — 
Can't  Grow  Brussels  Sprouts?— The  Yellow  Wood 
Tree — Score  Card  for  Garden  Plants.     (Six  Illustrations) 
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Why  Some  Beginners'  Gardens  Don't  Succeed  128 
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Elizabeth  Strang  137 
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The  Nation^s  Need  | 

Bigger  and  Better  Crops 

are  assured  by  planting  hedgerows  and  windbreaks  to  protect 
from  winds  and  cold  your  vegetable  ^[arden  and  field  crops. 
Evergreen  trees  sheltering  your  buildings  will  save  fuel  and 
keep  your  animals  warmer,  saving  feed. 

We  Need  Relaxation 

and  happy  occupation  in  these  strenuous  days.  Plant  trees  for 
pleasure.  Enrich  your  joy  in  life  by  making  your  home  grounds 
more  beautiful,  harmonious  and  restful.  Only  a  small  expend- 
iture for  trees  is  necessary. 


Start  a  Little  Tree  Garden 

Buy  little  trees  no«»— plant  them  out  for  borders  and  edging 
for  your  vegetable  garden,  also  in  rows  like  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Employ  the  Little  Tree  Garden  idea  and  set  the  trees 
out  without  additional  labor;  they  will  require  practically  no 
care;  they  will  add  beauty  and  charm  to  your  vegetable  plot 
and  flower  garden;  and  they  will  be  increasing  in  size  and  value 
all  the  time.    l(s  real  ecortomy  and  pleasure  U>  do  to. 

With  a  Little  Tree  Garden  on  Your  Place 
''It  is  Always  Planting  Season''  With  You 

How  many  times  while  walking  about  your  estate  have  you 
thought  "A  little  blue  spruce  would  'briffhten  up*  this  comer" 
or  "A  few  shade  trees  nght  here  would  be  just  the  place  to 
swing  a  hammock  this  hot  day,"  or  "I  wish  that  objectionable 
view  on  my  neighbor's  property  was  screened  from  sight,"  or  "A 
mass  planting  of  Japanese  Barberry  with  its  bright  red  berries 
would  be  cheerful  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  etc.?  With  a 
Little  Tree  Garden  you  can  carry  out  these  small  plantings  with 
your  own  stock  when  the  spirit  moves. 


Sample  Bargain  ''Little  Tree  Garden"  Omibination 
35  PLANTS  FOR  $12.00 

Thia  collection  €x>mpriaea  seven  0/  our  moat  desirable 
species  of  sixes  and  quantities  given  below.  All  American- 
born  and  American- grown. 

5  Silver  (Concolor)  Fir /  to  Ik  feet  tall 

5  Blue  (Colorado)  Spruce /  to  l\  feet  tall 

5  Douglas  Spruce  (Fir) /  to  1 1  feet  tall 

5  Red  (Norway}  Pine   /  to  l\  feet  tall 

5  Arborvitae  (White  Cedar) /  to  l\  feet  tall 

5  Japanese  Barberry /  to  l\  feet  tall 

5  Sugar  (Rock)   Maple 4  to  6    feet  tall 

35  Plants  for  only  $12.00 

This  high  quality  stock  has  been  twice  transplanted  and 
root -pruned.  Prices    include    packing    and    delivery     to 

the  transportation  company  at  Framingham,  Mass. 

2  of  these  combinations —  70  plants — for  $  20.00 
10  of  these  combinations — 350  plants — for      90.00 


S- 


American  Forestry  Company 

Division  A-2  15  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I 


(^ 


Send  for  catalogue  to-day 

Illustrated  and  instructive,  listing  twenty  million  trees 
for  ornament,  shade  and  forest  planting. 

Write  for  specific  information 

Give  your  conditions  and  object  of  planting.  We  will 
advise  the  proper  planting  materials  and  how  to  have 
complete  success. 

iLittle  ®tee  jFarmsf   (near  boston) 

NURSERIES  OF 
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Issued 

Monthly 
Each  issue  a 
book  in  itself 


Here's  a  Magazine 
You  Need! 


With  the  increasing  interest  manifested 
in  the  broader  aspects  of  horticulture 
and   gardening,   caused   by   present 
conditions  a  ''review  publication' I  for 
enthusiasts  is  more  than  ever  ap- 
preciated.   Such  a  review  is  found 
in  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
The  great  amount  of   literature 
published   on    the   subject    in 
these  times  makes  the  following  testimon- 
ial of  more  than  passing  value. 


"I  am  not  a  gardener,  but  employ  two,  and  subscribe  to  your 
paper.  Always  fmd  something  instructive  and  interesting  in  it. 
Your  selecting  interesting  articles  from  other  publications  is  a  good  idea  for  then 
your  readers  seldom  miss  a  good  thing." — W.  C  E.,  Highland  Park, 111.,  9-26-16. 


Its  pages  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
gardening,  covering  all  its  phases  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Its  notes  on  the 
growing  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
are  both  precise  and  practical.  They 
do  not  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  on 
methods  of  procedure. 

The  special  articles,  each  month,  are 
from  the  pens  of  the  foremost  gardeners 
and  horticulturists  in  America. 

Its  digests  are  from  the  leading  horti- 
cultural   periodicals  of   both  America 


and  European  countries.  The  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  provides  a  fund  of  helpful 
knowledge  each  month  for  all  interested 
in  gardening,  and  is  creating  among  its 
readers  a  more  informed  knowledge — 
a  real  gardening  spirit,  by  interpreting 
the  true  and  lasting  joys  and  benefits 
of  gardening.  It  aims  to  perpetuate 
the  nation-wide  interest  and  activity 
that  has  been  aroused  by  our  govern- 
ment in  American  home  gardens. 


Such  a  publication  will  be  of  inestimable  help  and  benefit  to  you  in  your  garden  work 


You  should  read  it  each  month.  The  al- 
ready large  and  rapidly  growing  list  of  sub- 
scribers all  over  the  United  States  is  testi- 
mony to  the  appeal  of  its  editorial  policy. 

We  wish  the  readers  of  this  magazine  to 
become  acquainted  with  it  and  so  make  the 
following  special  offer. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  THIS  MAG- 
AZINE TO  YOU  FOR  THE 
NINE  Remaining  Months  of 
\1918  FOR  $L00  IF  YOU  MAIL 
\  THE  COUPON  NOW. 
o   ^ 

■^  \     If  you  do  not  care  to  cut  the  coupon 

j>  ■^  ^      from   the   pa^e,    simply    mention 

■Sj    vjL^^    our    advertisement    in    Garden 

'S^  .»,   Nik    S     Magazine. 

V",   ^-    \ 

<}t;.4    Q*  \        ^'    ^Coupon 


'k  '^% 


\> 


•.    ■•        %.  ^   \ 


Use  it  and  save 
money. 

\ 


What  Other  People  Say: 

"The  writer  is  much  interested  in  reading 
your  journal  for  it  takes  him  back  to  the 
days  when  he  read  every  line  in  "The  Garden," 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle"  (London)  "Garden  and 
Forest,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is  pleasure  to  read  a 
journal  of  your  character." — A.  B.,  Phila., 
Pa..  9-13-17- 

"1  read  your  magazine  from  cover  to  cover. 
It  is  practical  and  the  information  contained 
is  helpful  tome." — Mrs.  E.  F.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
4-3-17- 

"1  think  all  people  interested  should  appreci- 
ate this  wonderful  magazine  which  I  think 
IDEAL."— J.  P.  W.,  YouNGSTOWN.  Ohio, 
10-13-17. 

"I  value  your  magazine  as  one  of  the  BEST 
publications  1  receive  on  gardening." — W.  J. 
B.,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  3-23-17. 
"I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  magazine  and 
would  not  be  without  it."— J.  L.  R.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  3-22-17. 

"Enclosed  fmd  renewal.  Be  sure  and  send 
the  October  copy.  1  don't  want  to  miss  a 
single  number."— L.  N.  B.,  Nokesville,  Va., 
r  0-17- 1 7. 
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Our  New  Book 

^^Beautiful  Home  Surroundings'* 
now  ready  for  distribution. 

AS  announced  last  month  in  these 
/\  pages  the  new  catalogue  of  the 
"^  "^  Framingham  Nurseries  has 
come  from  the  press.  Unlike  the 
usual  catalogue,  it  actually  describes 
the  adaptability  of  the  products  of 
this  nursery,  and  presents  photo- 
graphic and  drawn  sketches  illustra- 
ting their  real  purpose. 

It  is  the  kind  of  nursery  catalogue 
the  American  public  has  long  been 
waiting  for. 

Written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
intending  purchaser,  who  wishes  to 
secure  pertinent  facts  without  wading 
through  a  mass  of  unnecessary  tech- 
nicalities, it  stands  forth  as  a  monu- 
ment of  efficient  description  of  the 
products  of  this  nursery.  No  eflFort 
has  been  made  to  list  all  the  plants 
and  shrubs,  trees  and  vines  that  are 
growing  at  Framingham. 

Rather  has  the  idea  been  carried 
out  of  presenting  ''in  language  easily 
understandable,  accompanied  by  pic- 
tures that  truly  illustrate,  descrip- 
tions of  uses  and  adaptability  con- 
veniently arranged;  all  of  which 
every  gardener  has  need  of  in  plan- 
ning the  home  grounds.'' 

Every  reader  of  The  Garden 
Magazine  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book  and  use  it  in  re-arranging 
his  or  her  garden  scheme  and  placing 
orders  for  their  spring  planting.  To 
keep  away  mere  curiosity  seekers,  a 
nominal  price  of  35c.  per  copy 
has  been  put  on  the  book.  The 
edition  is  limited.  It  has  just  come 
from  the  press.  We  want  readers 
of  Garden  Magazine  to  have  this 
book  because  we  know  they  repre- 
sent the  highest  type  of  intelligent 
garden  enthusiasts. 

If  you  will  write  us  and  mention 
the  fact  that  you  read  the  Garden 
Magazine,  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  complimentary,  one  of  the  first 
copies  from  the  press. 

Address  Framingham  Nurseries, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  and  say:  "Send 
me  your  new  book  *  Beautiful  Home 
Surroundings,'  I  am  a  reader  of 
Garden  Magazine." 
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Seeds  and  the  Man 

SEED  is  scarce  this  year,  but  it  will  be 
scarcer  next.  This  statement  is  made  on 
the  authority  of  experts  who  have  care- 
fully considered  the  prospects  as  they 
aflPect  the  whole  world.  Ordinarily  the  grow- 
ing of  seeds  at  home  is  not  to  be  recommended^ 
because  much  better  seed  can  be  ^pro- 
duced by  experienced  plant  breeders 
having  large  helds  to  work  with.  This 
year  is  an  exception,  and  home  garden 
makers  are  being  urged  to  produce 
during  the  coming  season  a  certain 
portion  of  the  seed  which  they  will 
need  for  the  following  year. 

Professor  W.  T.  Macoun,  Horticul- 
turist at  Ottawa  Experimental  Farm 
says  that  by  selecting  two  beets,  two 
parsnips,  two  turnips,  three  celery 
plants,  five  onions,  two  cabbages,  and 
two  carrots  for  growing  seed,  more  than 
enough  for  the  average  garden  will  be 
produced.  These  vegetables  must  be 
selected  from  those  now  in  the  cellar, 
the  best  specimens  being  chosen.  The 
space  required  for  beets,  cabbages, 
carrots,  parsnips,  and  turnips  to  de- 
velop in,  is  2x3  feet,  for  celery  1x3 
feet,  and  for  onions  2  feet  x  6  inches. 
One  row  of  seed  plants  across  the  end 
of  the  twenty-five  foot  plot  will  take 
up  little  room,  and  will  be  sufficient 
to  grow  more  than  enough  of  the  seed 
that  will  be  required  for  at  least  these 
seven  kinds  of  vegetables. 

A  single  beet  should  produce  from  two 
and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  ounces,  or 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  nineteen  hundred 
seeds.  The  beets  should  be  planted  in  the 
ground  so  that  the  top  will  be  slightly  under  the 
surface.  When  the  flower  stalks  are  thrown  up 
it  will  be  desirable  to  tie  them  loosely  to  a  stake 
to  keep  them  from  being  broken  down.  The 
seed  will  be  ready  to  harv^est  when  it  begins  to 
turn  brown.  If  it  is  then  cut  and  tied  up  for  a 
few  days,  it  will  dry  out  sufficiently  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  threshed  with  a  light  stick. 

A  single  head  of  cabbage  will  produce  more 
than  enough  seed  for  the  average  garden,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  plant  two,  as  the  flowers 
of  one  must  be  crossed  with  those  of  another 
in  order  to  get  well-filled  seed  pods.  The 
crossing  is  done  by  bees  or  otner  insects. 
About  one  third  of  the  head  should  go  into 


the  ground,  and  it  is  well  to  make  a  slit  with 
a  knife  crosswise  over  the  top  so  that  the 
seed  stalks  will  have  a  better  chance  to  push 
out.  If  the  gardener  has  stored  cabbages  in 
the  ground  outdoors  during  the  winter,  they 
probably  have  the  roots  left  on.  Such  heads 
are  all  the  better  for  planting,  as  they  are 
less  likely  to  rot.    Only  the  roots  need  go  into 


The  Food  Administration  says: 

Use  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  and  POTA- 
TOES  abundantly. 

Explanation — ^These  foods  are  healthful 
and  plentiful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  partly 
take  the  place  of  other  foods  which  we  must 
save.    Raise  all  you  can  for  home  use. 

The  Government  has  no  intention  of  ever 
taking  an  ounce  of  the  home-made  preserves 
or  of  the  home-grown  products  kept  in  pantry 
or  cellar. 

*  *        * 

Use  local  supplies;  this  saves  railroad  trans- 
portation. 

*  *         * 

Report  to  the  nearest  Food  Administration 
officer  the  name  and  address  of  any  person 
discouraging  the  production  or  saving  oj  food. 


the  ground,  the  leaves  resting  on  the  surface. 
When  the  pods  turn  yellow,  they  should  be 
dried  and  tnreshed  out. 

Carrots,  parsnips,  salsify,  and  turnips  are  to 
be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  beets,  although 
the  seeds  may  not  ripen  so  evenly.  With  car- 
rots, in  particular,  it  is  necessary  to  make  sev- 
eral pickings  to  get  all  the  seed  as  it  matures. 

Three  celery  plants  are  chosen  as  a  matter 
of  precaution,  as  celery  plants  are  likely  to 
become  diseased  when  planted  out  in  the 
spring.  Set  the  plants  about  the  same 
depth  as  they  stood  in  the  fall  and  harvest 
the  heads  as  soon  as  the  earliest  seed  begins 
to  drop.  If  all  the  seed  is  not  ripe,  the  plants 
can  be  hung  up  to  dry. 

Onions  sprout  very  easily,  even  in  the 
cellar,  as  all  housekeepers  know.  If  such 
sprouts  are  found  in  the  spring,  they  should 

'12S 


be  cut  oflT  before  the  onions  are  planted  out. 
Put  the  bulbs  about  six  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface. 
It's  a  good  plan  to  bank  up  the  plants  a  little 
as  the  tops  grow,  to  give  them  support. 
Take  oflF  tne  seed  balls  when  the  seed  stalks 
begin  to  turn  yellow  near  the  ground.  Spread 
out  the  seed  balls  until  they  are  dry,  and  tnresh 

out  the  seed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
^1  If  these  directions   are  followed,  it 

will  be  an  easy  matter  to  save  an 
abundance  of  seed  from  these  biennial 
plants.  Of  course  it  is  a  much  simpler 
matter  to  save  the  seeds  from  the 
annuals  like  peas,  beans,  corn,  squashes, 
and  melons.  Although  this  line  of 
garden  work  is  new  to  most  amateurs, 
it  is  well  worth  the  attention  ^f  all 
garden  makers  at  the  present  time,  as 
a  real  war   measure. 

We  Americans,  as  a  group,  know  all 
too  little  of  the  art  (which  in  the  old 
world  is  common  knowledge)  of  seed 
raising.  The  individual  can  do  much 
to  help  himself  with  the  simpler  things, 
thus  leaving  the  technically  trained 
professional  seedsman  more  opportun- 
ity to  devote  his  attention  where  it 
will  be  most  beneficial. 

Facing  the  Fruit  Situation 
Squarely 

TT  is  high  time  that  the  home  gar- 
•^  dener  gets  away  from  his  habitual 
indiflFerence  toward  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees.  Fruit  is  food,  but  unlike  other 
food,  it  is  not  and  never  can  be  produced 
with  time-table  precision.  The  average  vege- 
table can  be  grown  to  edible  size  in  so  many 
days.  Animals  are  turned  into  food  after  so 
many  months  of  fattening.  But  before  fruit 
trees  bear  they  must  attain  age  and  come 
into  bloom;  the  flowers  and  newly  set  fruit  are 
subject  to  many  attacks  by  frost,  insects,  and 
disease.  If  constant  vigilance  be  not  practised 
to  counteract  all  these  unfavorable  influences, 
fruit  of  every  kind  may  be  a  luxury. 

In  normal  times,  during  normal  seasons,  the 
world  at  large  produces  enough  fruit  to  give 
everybody  a  taste — at  a  price.  We,  in  this 
land  of  plenty,  have  always  had  more  than ' 
our  share.  Will  it  continue.^  It  all  depends 
on  the  attitude  adopted  by  us  toward  fruit- 
tree  planting  this  spring.     Right  now  is  the 
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timf  to  lay  your  plans,  to  arrange  that  you 
may  be  able  to  gather  your  own  crops  of 
fruit  in  time  to  come. 

The  wanton  destruction  of  thousands  of 
bearing  orchards  in  Belgium,  France,  Italy 
and  otner  countries  within  the  war-zone  adds 
to  our  obligations.  We  must  provide  the 
fruit  these  countries  need,  not  only  during  this 
war,  but  until  such  time  thereafter,  as  their 
newly  planted  or  worked  over  orchards  come 
into  bearing.  Both  France  and  Italy  ex- 
ported lots  of  fruit  in  peaceful  times;  but  that 
cannot  be  the  case  in  the  near  future.  The 
supply  must  come  from  new  sources.  Can  we 
take  care  of  every  need  thus  arising? 

Most  assuredly;  but  we  must  act  promptly. 
Each  individual  reader  of  this  magazine 
should  consider  it  a  solemn,  patriotic  duty 
to  plant  as  many  fruit  trees,  plants  and  berry 
bearing  shrubs  this  month  as  space  permits. 
Bear  m  mind  that  many  dwarf  forms  of 
fruit  trees  make  possible  the  cultivation  of 
the  "orchard"  fruits  in  even  small  space  as  is 
explained  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

This  spring  the  supply  of  young  fruit  trees 
in  this  country  is  abundant.  But  it  has  taken 
years  to  work  up  this  supply,  with  France 
furnishing  most  of  the  seedlings  or  seeds 
from  which  to  grow  the  seedlings.  That 
supply  has  definitely  ceased.  Another  year 
may  see  a  decided  advance  in  the  cost  of 
fruit  trees.  Are  you  prepared,  as  an  economy 
measure,  to  plant  yours  this  spring — now  ? 

Get  Your  Spraying  Machine  Now 

SPRAY  pump  manufacturers  report  an 
unparalleled  demand  for  spray  pumps  of 
all  kinds.  With  the  value  of  crops  constantly 
rising  and  labor  at  a  premium,  America  s 
horticulturists  and  agriculturists  are  not 
missing  any  bets  in  the  way  of  crop  insurance. 
That's  what  spraying  really  amounts  to. 
Any  one  with  even  a  few  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  or 
berry  plants,  tomato  plants,  or  a  potato  or 
cabbage  patch,  shoula  be  prepared  to  give 
the  insects  and  fungi  the  kind  of  reception 
that  will  settle  them  for  good. 

Order  your  spray  pump  and  materials  now  I 
We  shall  tell  you  next  month  how  to  use  them 
to  best  advantage,  when  to  spray  for  the 
different  pests,  and  what  with. 


The  Contrast— In  the  calm  and  quiet  of  the 
country,  amid  the  beauty  and  color  of  the 
garden,  in  shady  noods  and  wooky  glens,  there 
IS  the  air  of  peace  in  its  most  attractive 
appeal.  Think  of  the  contrast!  Abroad,  in 
France,  under  a  rain  of  shot  and  shell,  amid 
clouds  of  poisonous  gas,  in  furrows  stained 
with  blood  and  filled  with  mud,  the  pride  of 
our  youth  is  fighting  to  hold  back  the  most 
dangerous  foe  to  freedom  that  ever  menaced 
mankind  in  civilized  times.  This  fact  alone  is 
compelling  enough  to  make  everybody  feel  that 
conscience,  more  than  duty,  dictates  most 
earnest  support  of  the  campaign  for  the  sale 
of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  bonds. 

Reference  Indices. — ^The  "Readers'  Guide 
to  Periodical  Literature  for  191 7"  (The  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.),  just  issued,  spreads  before  the 
surveyor  a  remarkable  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  year's  doings  and  sayings  reflecting  the 
trend  of  public  thought  as  shown  by  articles 
in  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  year  (in- 
cluding The  Garden  Magazine).  "Canning 
and  preserving"  occupies  four  times  as  much 
space  as  in  1916 — "Cost  of  living"  has 
swelled  to  twice  its  former  size.  The  European 
war  naturally  overshadows  all  other  topics! 
Here  are  thirty  pages  of  references  to  every 
phase  of  this  vast  subject — ^more  than  2,000 
entries,  under  128  subheadine^s.  "Food 
Conservation,"  "Bread"  and  "Q)al" — once 
lightly  regarded  as  commodities — reflect  here 
their  newly  acquired  importance.  The  Guide 
is  in  public  libraries  everywhere.  The  same 
publishers  also  issue  the  "Agricultural  Index" 
During  the  year  this  Index  will  be  issued  ten 
times  and  cumulatively  each  quarter.  Articles 
will  be  indexed  from  seventy-eight  publications 
(including  The  Garden  Magazine)  in  the 
United  States  and  ten  foreign  countries.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  references  to  material 
issued  occasionally  from  numerous  unrelated 


A  New  Bellflower  for  the  North. — A  new 
Bellflower  named  Marian  Gehring,  after  the 
wife  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Gehring,  of  Maine,  in 
whose  garden  it  originated,  gives  promise, 
of  becoming  an  excellent  perennial  for  northern 
gardens.  It  is  the  result  of  an  accidental  cross 
between  Campanula  punctata,  and  the  dark 
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"  Everywhere  in  France  "  where  the  invader  has  been.    This  systematic  destruction  of  the  orchards  will  have  its  influence 
in  the  demands  made  on  this  country  for  food  material  and  nursery  stock 


New  hardy  Bellflower  (Campanula  Marian  Gehring)  sup- 
posed spontaneous  hybrid  in  a  Maine  garden 

blue,  single  -  flowered  Campanula  Medium. 
The  new  plant  appeared  in  Dr.  Gehring's 
rock  garden.     To  quote  Dr.  Gehring: 

"Aoout  the  first  of  July  I  found  this  plant 
standing  finely  erect,  with  the  foliage  of 
punctata,  the  general  habits  of  the  Canter- 
bury Bell,  and  large  numbers  of  lavender 
buds.  Soon  the  buds  began  to  open,  and  the 
new  flower  stood  before  me  an  established 
fact.  To  me,  indeed,  it  seemed  a  miracle. 
Doubtless  the  bees  took  the  pollen  from 
punctata  and  crossed  it  upon  the  Canterbury 
Bell.  The  former  being  white,  and  the  latter 
dark  blue,  I  got  a  fifty-fifty  cross,  an  even 
split  into  halves  of  the  color  pigment.  Al- 
though the  plant  is  erect,  it  is  not  stiff.  It 
frows  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
'ropagation  is  easy  because  many  stolon-like 
runners  are  produced,  each  with  bunches  of 
young  plants  here  and  there.  The  plants 
obtained  from  these  underground  runners 
nearly  always  live  and  blossom  the  second 
year.  Separating  a  plant  that  has  flowered 
the  preceding  year  does  not  seem  saris- 
factory.  No  plant  is  easier  to  care  for,  but 
it  requires  deep,  rich  soil." 

This  new  Campanula  has  proved  absolutely 
hardy  in  Maine  and  also  m  Vermont.  In 
these  northern  locations  it  begins  to  flower 
about  the  last  of  June,  and  will  bloom  well 
into  August  if  the  old  blossoms  are  kept 
picked  off.  The  freest  blooming  period, 
however,  is  early  in  July.  The  flowers  last 
well  when  cut.  Indeed,  some  of  them  bloomed 
in  water  last  season  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
every  immature  bud  coming  to  maturity. 
The  flowers  are  reddish  lavender,  and  about 
the  same  length  as  those  of  the  Canterbury 
Bell;  the  teeth  are  more  pointed,  however, 
and  the  bell  is  more  slender. 

Apparently  the  only  bad  habit  which  the 
new  plant  has  is  that  of  decaying  in  spots 
during  the  summer,  when  the  weather  is 
warm  and  muggy.  This  is  especially  likely 
to  follow  close  planting,  but  the  blemish  is 
shared  with  the  Canterbury  Bell  itself.  Seeds 
have  never  been  produced.    The  best  results 
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are  obtained  by  planting  new  clumps  annually, 
securing  them  oy  cuttmg  oiF  the  stolons  of 
the  old  plants.  The  Doctor  himself  says: 
"The  discovery  of  this  new  plant  has  given 
me  more  pleasure  than  many  a  legitimate 
professional  triumph." — E.  I.  farrington. 

Swiss  Chard,  The  Hfuidy  Vegetable. — How 
many  people  know  intimately  the  succulent 
Swiss  chard — so  easy  to  grow,  so  easy  to 
cook,  so  easy  to  can?  No  vegetable  gives 
more  bountiful  returns  for  small  labor  or 
offers  a  greater  variety  of  uses  as  witness  this 
chart: 

Winter 
Cold  Pack 


Pakt 


Rilw 


UsB 
Leaves  Green* 

a.  Greens 

b.  Hot  Vqtetabie 

1.  With  cream 

sauce 

2.  With  butter 

sauce 

c.  Salad 

1.  French 

Dressins 

2.  Mayonnaise 


Summer 

Younic  leaves,  code 

as  spinach 
Cut  in  small  pieces 

cook  as  spinach 

I  Larvest  ribs,  cut  in 
^smaTl  pieces.   Cook 
as  celery 

[  Cut  in  5  inch  pieces. 
>Boil  12-15  minutes. 
L  Chill  before  serving 


A  row  20  ft.  long,  planted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  first  wrinkled  peas,  will  give 
abundant  suppKr  for  a  family  of  five  for  the 
whole  season  if'^only  the  outer  ribs  are  cut 
each  rime  and  the  remainder  of  the  plant 
left  to  grow. — A,  H.  Macfarlaruy  Duluthy 
Minn. 

A  Watering  Device. — ^To  prevent  the  dirt 
from  being  washed  away  from  the  roots  in 
watering  plants  with  a  garden  hose,  a  water- 
ing box  as  it  might  be  called  was  made. 
As  the  drawing  shows,  the  hose  empries  into 
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the  box  from  whence  the  water  flows  on  to 
the  soil.  The  box  should  not  be  made  too 
small  or  there  may  not  be  enough  water  to 
check  the  force  of  the  flow  as  it  comes  from 
the  hose.  Several  advantages  are  gained  from 
using  this  device.  For  one  thing  the  water 
is  placed  where  needed  without  washing  any 
dirt  away.  Then  the  hose  is  kept  out  of  the 
mud  and  the  box  can  be  moved  readily 
enough  without  soiling  one's  clothes.  Weighted 
down  with  a  stone  it  can  be  left  standing 
anywhere. — C.  L,  Meller^  FargOy  N,  D, 

Contrast  in  Planting. — If  you  wish  to  be 
patriotic  and  "show  your  colors" — also  feast 
your  own  and  your  neighbors'  eyes  on  a 
dream  of  beauty — plant  several  Crimson 
Ramblers  rather  close  together  on  a  trellis  or 
pergola.  In  front  of  these  plant  Delphiniums, 
massing  them  closely  toother.  For  this, 
you  want  either  or  both,  dark    blue   and  the 


true  Belladonna; — ^no  light  colors.  In  front 
of  these,  a  row  or  clumps  of  Madonna  Lilies, 
edged  in  front  with  Sweet  Alyssum.  As  all 
three  or  four  of  these  bloom  at  the  same  time 
(if  the  Alyssum  is  planted  early  enough  or 
self  sown)  perhaps  you  can  imagine  their 
beauty.  Of  course,  you  must  plan  for  this 
the  year  before;  in  fact  several  years — unless 
you  already  have  the  Ramblers.  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissus  and  Crocus  can  each 
or  all  be  planted  in  between  the  Delphiniums 
and  Lilies  and  under  the  Alyssum.  The 
Delphiniums  if  cut  back  as  soon  as  faded, 
and  some  fertilizer  applied  will  bloom  again — 
sometimes  three  er  even  four  rimes.  It 
depends  largely  on  the  season.  After  the 
Lilies  are  cut  down,  seedlings  of  Phlox, 
Pansies,  or  even  Asters  can  be  set  in  carefully, 
so  it  will  be  beautiful  all  summer. — Mrs,  E.  B. 
Murrayy  Ballston  Lake^  N.  Y. 

Insects  Defertilize  Flowers. — ^A  note  of 
curious  interest,  on  observing  a  certain  fly 
(Syrphidie)  gathering  pollen  for  food,  is  read 
in  Th^  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  London,  for 
January  5.  The  note  tells  of  observing 
the  fly  gathering  pollen  not  oiily  of  the  sta- 
mens but  from  the  srigmas  of  Pelargonium. 
"Whilst  I  was  watching  tne  fly  eating  the  pollen 
from  the  anthers  I  noticed  that  the  stigmas 
were  well  dusted  with  pollen.  The  fly  also 
perceived  that  they  were  pollinated,  for  as 
soon  as  it  had  finished  with  the  anthers  and 
cleansed  its  feet  of  pollen,  it  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  stigmas  and  very  soon  had  picked 
oflF  every  grain  of  pollen  from  their  surface, 
thus  depollinating  the  flower  and  destroying 
its  chance  of  being  ferrilized." 

Flower  Gardens  in  Alaska. — Flower  garden- 
ing is  a  thing  not  usually  connected  with 
the  popular  conception  of  our  great  northern 
territory,  Alaska.  Summer  tourists,  how- 
ever, find  many  attractive  ^rdens  in  every 
Alaskan  town  of  any  size.  Even  those  who 
have  discarded  the  erroneous  notions  about 
its  climate  are  surprised  at  the  number  and 
variety  of  flowers  which  can  be  grown  there. 
The  average  observer,  who  has  never  read 
a  garden  catalogue,  would  norice  little 
difference  between  an  Alaskan  flower  garden 
and  one  in  the  "States,"  as  they  call  us. 
Tests  at  the  Sitka  Agricultural  Experiment 
Starion  have  shown  that  25  perennials  and  40 
annuals  are  perfectly  successful.  Among^  the 
perennials  may  be  noted  Columbines,  Cam- 
panulas, Daffodils,  Daisies,  Day  Lilies,  Fox- 
gloves, Gypsophila,  Larkspur,  Phlox,  Ice- 
land and  Oriental  Poppies,  Sweet  Williams 
and  some  kinds  of  Roses;  among  the  annuals. 
Asters,  Candytuft,  Dahlias,  Kochias,  Mari- 
golds, Mallows,  Petunias,  Pansies,  Poppies, 
Snapdragon,  Sweet  Alyssum  and  Sweet  reas. 
The  Sweet  Pea  and  Pansy  are  very  popular 
in  Alaska  and  are  no  less  successful  there 
than  in  more  southern  regions.  Tourists 
claim  that  Alaskan  Pansies  exceed  all  others 
in  size.  The  season  is  necessarily  short  in  a 
country  so  far  north,  but  while  it  lasts  growth 
of  all  kinds  is  remarkably  rapid  and  luxuriant. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  continual  rains  and 
the  long  durarion  of  daylight. — Leicester 
Bradnefy  Conn. 

White  Grubs  Coming  in  1918. — Laree 
flights  of  May  beetles,  well  known  as  the 
parents  of  the  white  grubs,  destructive  cereal 
and  forage  insects,  occurred  in  June,  191 7, 
throughout  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 


The  life  of  cut  ftowere  can  be  lengthened  by  covermg  them 
with  a  shede  glass,  the  cut  ends  heing  thrust  in  damp  soil 

and  parts  of  other  states.  These  flights  mean, 
says  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
^United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  throughout  the  area  affected  the  white 
grubs  will  be  destructively  abundant  in  191 8, 
which  will  be  the  second  year  in  the  life  of  the 
resultant  progeny. 

Keeping  Cut  Flowers  for  Weeks.— Now 
and  again,  for  some  special  purpose,  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  cut  blooms.  I  have  found 
the  following  plan  to  be  surprisingly  good. 
Spread  a  layer  of  damp  sand  about  an  inch 
deep  on  to  some  flat  surface  like  a  board. 
Into  the  sand  push  the  stalks  of  the  flowers. 
Then  cover  with  a  glass  shade  as  shown  in 
the  picture.  Remove  the  whole  thing  to  a 
cool  place  where  there  is  not  a  strong  light. 
Flowers  will  keep  in  perfect  condition  for 
several  weeks,  some  kinds  for  as  kM^  ^  tfto 
months.  The  only  thing  needful  kio  Mft  up 
the  glass  shade  now  and  again  and  clMr4[My 
any  signs  of  mould  that  occasionally 
— S.  Leonard  Basting  England. 


Flowers  in  an  Alaska  garden.    Because  the  season  is  short 
there  is  a  great  wealth  of  bloom  at  one  time 
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Can't  Grow  Brussels  Sprouts? — ^Though  I 
am  an  experienced  backyard  gardener  and 
have  had  very  successful  products  for  years, 
among  them  (in  another  state),  Brussels 
sprouts,  yet  here  in  Missouri,  for  two  years, 
results  are  as  follows:  Last  spring  I  planted 
a  few  stalks  (for  early  use)  in  the  same  rows 
as  cabbage.  Cabbage  Salzer's  Lightning 
did  splendidly,  as  it  always  does.  The 
sprouts  grew  and  in  due  time  began  setting 
the  buds.  As  in  former  years,  I  trimmed  oiF 
the  stem  leaves  from  some  and  left  them  on 
on  others.  The  long  stems  were  covered 
with  "roses"  but  not  one  would  stay  shut 
and   grow  solid.     All   were   like   full   blown 


is  aggravating.  What  think  you  of  the 
thing? — ],  /.  Billfnatif  Kansas  Ct/y,  Mo. 
— Even  under  the  best  of  conditions 
brussels  sprouts  are  not  easy  to  grow;  that  is, 
if  you  want  real  sprouts.  And  in  dry  secdons 
of  the  interior  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  them  up  to  standard.  We  are  sorry  for 
you,  but  feel  that  your  remedy  is  not  chang- 
mg  seedsmen  or  varieties,  but  changing  your 
climate,  if  that  could  be  done! — Ed. 

The  Yellow  Wood  Tree.— An  unusually  hand- 
some tree  that  but  few  gardens  possess  is  the 
Yellow  Wood  (Cladrastis  tinctona  or  Virgilia 
lutea).     Why  it  is  not  seen*  more  in  choice  col- 
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The  Yellow  Wood  Tree  is  indeed  a  handsome  native  and  when  laden  with  its  white  flowers  in  racemes  seems  like  a  white 
i  ..  <  Laburnum 


Roses  and  hence  not  good  to  eat.  In  July  I 
planted  some  more  plants  for  fall  use.  These 
nvere  in  rows  with  Volga  cabbage  which  did 
exceptionally  well,  and  I  have  some  heads 
of  it  now.  The  sprouts  grew  as  usual  but 
again  nothing  except  very  loose  bunches  of 
small  leaves  and  no  edible  product.  I  have 
used  four  varieties  of  seeds,  from  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  hoping  to 
secure  good  results.  Last  fall,  I  tned  seed 
from  a  local  house  in  the  city,  but  the  same 
disappointment.  They  simply  will  not  grow 
into  the  little  heads  they  should  but  remain 
fully  open,  even  from  the  time  they  are 
riny  growths.  I  like  the  sprouts  and  wonder 
if  you  can  suggest  the  remedy.    This  behavior 


lections  I  do  not  understand  for  it  is  easily 
transplanted,  and  reasonably  hardy.  The  one 
illustrated — some  thirty  feet  high — has  stood, 
to  my  knowledge,  for  more  than  twenty  vears 
on  the  brink  of  a  high  knoll  where  the  bleak 
winter  winds  have  full  sway.  It  flowers  in 
drooping  panicles  ten  to  twenty  inches  long, 
beanng  white,  pea-shaped,  very  fragrant 
blossoms,  which  not  only  lend  themselves 
splendidly  to  artistic  decorations,  but,  when 
cut  retain  their  freshness  for  a  long  time. 
The  secret  for  its  hardiness  in  the  position 
just  mentioned  lies  in  its  being  planted  on  a 
high,  gravelly  soil,  where  the  drainage  is 
perfect,  and  it  has  plenty  of  sun,  inducing  its 
wood  to  ripen  well  before  the  winter  sets  in. 


I  tried  it  at  Egandale  but  the  position  was 
too  shaded  and  it  failed.  Mr.  William 
Falconer  (in  Gardening)  mentioned  one  at 
Dosoris,  Long  Island,  as  doing  well  and 
states  that  "it  stands  on  somewhat  dry 
ground  and  no  tree  in  the  garden  has  grown 
more  satisfactorily."  The  Yellow  Wood,  which 
is  native  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  it 
is  sparingly  found,  has  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing extremely  brittle  branches,  but  the  tree 
illustrated  does  not  show  such  a  defect.  It 
was,  however,  kept  well  cut  back  when  young, 
in  order  to  induce  the  growth  of  many  slender 
branches  instead  of  fewer  large  ones.  When 
old  enough  it  commences  to  flower  every  other 
year,  and  annually  at  seventy-five  years. 
From  it  is  extracted  a  clear  yellow  dye. — 
W.C.Egan.  Illinois. 


Score  Card  for  Garden  Plants. — I  submit 
a  garden  score  card  that  may  prove  of  interest 
to  other  readers.  I  can  never  resist  the  lure 
of  new  introductions  and  with  my  small 
garden  I  have  found  that  elimination  of  many 
varieties  is  most  necessary.  The  score  card 
is  but  an  attempt  at  a  systematic  basis  for 
throwing  out  the  poorer  things.  It  is,  or 
rather  was  originally,  used  solely  for  judging 
Bearded  Iris,  but  slowly  I  am  finding  it  a  safe 
guide  for  selecting  any  of  the  garden  oc- 
cupants. I  trust  it  may  prove  of  some  help,  and 
I  do  wish  that  it  might  arouse  some  of  the 
recrimination-  that  makes  the  correspondence 
in  the  English  papers  so  illuminating.  The 
growing  plant,  in  flower,  and  its  value  to  the 
garden  picture  is  the  point  in  question,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  tnat,  as  yet,  Iris  of  all  col- 
ors are  not  equal  in  height  or  size.  Alcazar, 
pallida  dalmatica,  and  Iris  King,  for  in- 
stance, are  equally  fine  but  auite  different  in 
these  qualities.  Each  should  be  compared 
with  others  that  we  know  of  similar  coloring 
or  what  not,  and  credit  should  be  givei^ only 
for  superior  development.  Full  credit,  partial 
credit,  or  even  a  deduction  is  reasonable  and 
20%  for  Unusual  Qualities  permits  you  to 
favor  your  favorites. 

Plakt:    20%.  \  i 

Growth,  exceedingly  strong  and  Tigorout    .....  tfO% 

MsM  effect,  if  good  in  the  garden Wh 

Stalk: 

Well  balanced .      .      1%% 

The  flowers  oleasantly  proportioned  in  size  and 
shape  to  tne  height  ana  habit  of  branching. 
This  is  necessary  for  the  best  effect  of  a  well- 
established  plant. 

Height IO% 

Pallida,  plicata,  etc.,  ^  ft.  or  over. 
Variegata,  amoena,  interr^na,  or  germanica,  27 
in.  or  over. 
Flower:     35  %. 

Color \iJ,n,i'      •     '5% 

aear.  or  evenly  flushed  or  blended,  ^igjiii'^ 
and  reticulation,  if  noticeable,  deanly  d*^^* 

Shape S% 

Well  defined:  pallida  dalmatica,  Mrs.  Alan 
Gray,  Caterina.  Monsignor,  or  Isoline  are  all 
distinctive  in  shape. 

Sire 10' 

Substance 5 

Unusual  QuALiriBt. ao* 

General  all  round  excellence,  full  20%. 

Unique  form  of  coloring,  10%. 

Pleasing  scent.  5%. 

Foliage  good  throughout  the  season,  5%. 

Markedly   fine  development  in  any  of  the  above 

r'nts,  an  additional  5%. 
;  for  exhibition,  or  as  a  cut  flower,  10%. 
Total K»% 

I  append  my  judgment  of  a  few  of  the 
namea  varieties  and  wish  that  all  varieties 
not  70%  worthwhile  might  be  discarded. 
Would  that  catalogues  used  a  standardized 
score  card  and  we  might  avoid  many  garden 
disappointments.  Iris  King,  Alcazar,  pallida 
dalmatica  (true)  95%;  Juniata,  Ivorine,  86%; 
Isoline,  75%;  Windham  70%;  Caterina,  65%; 
Gracchus,  50%;  Trantlieb,  Wyomissinfo  40%; 
and  the  much  vaunted  Black  Knight, 
30%.— iJ.   S.   SturUvanU  Mass, 
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THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  APRIL,  1918 

The  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  things  which  should  be  thought  about  or  done  during  the  next  few  weeks.  For  full 
details  as  to  how  to  do  the  different  things  suggested^  see  the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  .Magazine.  {An  index  of  conUnts  is  prepared  for 
each  completed  volume,  and  is  sent  gratis  on  request.  The  Readers'  Service  Department  wUl  also  cite  refererues  on  any  special  topic  ifasked-^ 
tkats  Its  job.)  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this,  check  off  with  a  pencil^  in  the  square  provided  for  that  purpose  before  each  paragraph,  the  items  that 
apply  to  your  own  case,  and  use  the  page  as  a  reference  list. 


OVER   THE   TOP"    with    rake   and 
hoe   to   roll   up   the    greatest    pro- 
duction of  food  in  the  small  gardens 
of   America    that    has    ever    been 
known!      But — before    leaving    the    winter 
trenches   for   "fighting  in    the   open/'   give 
definite  heed  to  these  things: 

1.  Have  you  prepared  your  campaign  and 
secured  your  supplies  to  every  last  detail? 
Check  up  every  item;  order  seeds  and  fertilizers 
for  succession  and  winter  plantings;  insecticides 
and  other  sundries. 

2.  Realize  that  this  year  you  are  not  out 
to  beat  your  neighbor  in  the  gardening  game, 
but  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  against 
the  menace  of  a  common  enemy — Starva- 
tion! Give  all  the  helt  you  can  to  any 
neighbor  trying  to  do  his    bit." 

Ib  th«  V«c«t«bl»  Garden 

T^HE  very  first  step — ^if  not  done  last 
■■■  month— is  to  D  get  the  manure  upon 
the  ^und.  The  more  manure  the  better; 
but  if  you  can  get  only  a  limited  amount, 
spread  it  over  the  whole  garden  instead 
of  concentrating  it  upon  one  part. 

D  .Plow  or  spade  up  vour  garden  as 
earlyfas  possible — but  don  t  touch  it  before 
it  is  ready.  Wait  till  dry  enough  to  crum* 
ble  apart  after  being  gently  pressed  in  the 
hand,  instead  of  remaming  in  a  wet  pasty 
lump. 

D  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work 
plant  the  hardiest  things;-^which  will  stand 
considerable  frost;  these  include  first  plant- 
ings of  carrots,  beets,  radish,  lettuce,  on- 
ions, smooth  peas,  swiss  chard,  spinach, 
turnips  from  seed;  and  cabbage  and  beet 
plants. 

D  Second  planting  consists  of — pars- 
nips, parsley,  wrinkled  peas,  potatoes, 
salsify,  from  seed;  and  lettuce  and  cauli- 
flower from  plants. 

D  Set  out  vegetable  roots  as  early  as 
possible — no  danger  of  getting  them  in 
too  soon,  i.  e.,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  sea 
kale  etc 

In  the  FlowMT  Garden 


fall-planted  bulb  garden;  don't  leave  it  on  too 
long  for  the  purpose  of  "protecting"  the 
plants. 

D  As  soon  as  the  new  growth  of  foliage 
starts,  rake  up  the  soil;  this  will  destroy 
any  starting  weeds. 

P  Replant  old  clumps  of  perennials. 
With  the  exception  of  Peonies  and  a  very  few 
other  hardy  things,  most  hardy  perennials 
are  better  if  taken  up  and  separated  every 
three  or  four  years. 

In  the  Greenhouse 

WITH  the  warmer  weather,  everything 
will  begin  to  shoot  ahead  with  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  big  problem  indoors  this 
month  is  to  keep  up  with  the  work.     Don't 


Department  of  Agriculture).  The  dates  given  I 
will  varv  somewhat  year  by  year.  The  commi 
sidered  m  four  groups  as  follows:  Group  1 — Sn 


PIRST  of  all;  D  a  general  all-round 
"  clean  up  and  scrub  up!  Leave  no 
old  tops  and  refuse  to  carry  and  spread 
disease. 

Q  Fork  up  the  soil  as  soon  as  sufficiently 
dried  up  about  the  roots;  work  in  a  generous 
application  of  bone  meal  and  a  very  light 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  the  growth 
starts.  Nitiificarion  in  the  soil  is  very  slow 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

D  The  first  thing  to  plant  out  of  doors? — 
Sweet  PeasI  Of  course.  Get  the  named 
Spencer  varieties. 

As  the  ground  gets  fairly  dried  out  and 
wanned  up  a  bit,  put  in  hardier  varieties  of 
flower  seeds  such  as  O  Asters,  Candytuft, 
Camarions,  Celosia,  Centaurea,  Marigold, 
Nasturdums.  These  can  be  sown  wnere 
they  are  to  grow,  but  earlier  and  quicker 
results  are  had  by  making  a  special  seed  bed 
in  a  frame.  Sow  thinly,  thin  out  early,  and 
transplant  to  permanent  place. 

G  Prepare  all  flower  beds  and  borders  as 
soon  as  possible. 

O  Remove  the  winter  overcoat  from  the 


Map  or  Planting  Zonbs:  The  first  planting  time  for  any  crop  varieB 
acoordins  to  location.  The  sones  shown  here  indicate  the  general 
relatioQ^ps  of  different  parta^of  the  country  (aa  prepared  by  the 

Eivenodow  are  averages  and 
common  vegetables  are  Con- 
or groups  as  follows:  Gtoup  1 — Smooth  peas,  onion  sets, 
kale,  early  cabbage,  potatoes,  ooUards,  and  radishes.  Group  S — 
Wrinkled  peas,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  lettuce,  salsify,  and  ^nach. 
Group  S—String  beans,  tomato  plants,  sweet  c^m,  and  okra.  Group 
4 — ^Peppers,  eggplant,  lima  beans,  cucumbers,  melons,  sweet  potatoes, 
ntxl  squash. 

Planting  Dates.  Zom  B:  Group  1  April  15  to  May  1,  except 
ooUards.  Group  2,  May  1  to  May  15.  Group  3,. May  15  to  June  1, 
except  okra.  Group  4,  June  1  to  June  15,  except  eggplant,  mcdons, 
sweet  potatoes 

Zoru  D:  Group  1,  April  1  to  April  15.  Group  2,  April  15  to  May  1. 
Group  3,  May  1  to  May  15.    Group  4,  May  15  to  June  1. 

ZoTM  C:  Group  1,  March  15  to  April  15.  Group  2,  April  1  to  April  15. 
Group  3,  April  15  to  May  1.    Group  4,  May  1  to  May  15. 

Zone  B:  Group  1,  March  1  to  March  15.  Group  2,  March  15  to 
April  15,  except  salsify.  Group  3,  April  1  to  Apnl  15.  Group  4, 
April  15  to  April  30. 

ZoTM  A:  Group  1,  Febniary  1  to  March  1.  Group  2,  Fdoruary  15 
to  March  15,  except  salsify.  Group  3,  March  1  to  March  31.  Group 
4.  March  15  to  April  15. 


those  on  solid  benches),  can  be  watered  with 
an  irrigation  sprinkler  or  with  a  line  of  pipe 
fitted  with  greenhouse  nozzles,  cheaper  than 
hand  labor. 

More  and  more  air  !  The  more  ventiladon 
you  give  now  the  less  watering  to  do  and  the 
better  the  plants  will  be.  Get  "the  air  on" 
early  in  the  morning;  close  up  early  in  the 
afternoon,  before  the  temperature  begins  to 
run  down. 

D  Get  all  growing  stuff  out  into  the 
frames  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  hardening  off. 
D  Plant  melons,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
beans,  radishes  just  as  fast  as  there  is  room 
indoors.  In  plandn^,  don't  use  fertilizer  with 
too  much  nitrogen  m  it  as  there  is  probably 
already  plenty  in  a  readily  available  form  in 
the  soil.  Depend  upon  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  top  dressing  to  keep  them 
erowing  rapidly  enough.  Fine  eround 
Done  and  unleached  wood  ashes,  added  to 
a  soil  already  rich  with  thoroughly  de- 
cayed manure  \i^ll  give  a  "  balanced  ra- 
tion"— or  use  a  high  grade  complete  fer- 
tilizer. 

D  Take  late  cuttings  now.  There's 
plenty  of  rime  to  root  up  another  batch 
mcluding  cuttings  taken  from  seedlings 
that  have  been  started  from  seed. 

Th«  Franaas 

rJTERE,  as  in  the  greenhouse,  water, 
■*•*  water,  water!  If  you  have  more 
than  two  or  three  sash,  rig  up  a  pipe 
line  with  irrigation  nozzles  two  feet  or  so 
apart. 

D  An  important  job  with  the  cold- 
frames  this  month  is  the  starting  of  the 
late  or  tender  crops  such  as  lima  beans, 
melons,  cucumbers,  squash  and  so  forth, 
in  dirt  bands  or  paper  pots  ready  to  set 
out  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
warm  enough.  Each  hill  can  be  started 
in  a  five  or  six  inch  pot  and  set  out  com- 
plete. 

Avoid  overcrowding  plants  in  frames; 
almost  anv  kind  of  an  old  improvised 
frame    will    do    for    protecting    plants 


now. 


Shrubs 


think  you  "can  put  off  'til  to-morrow  what 
should  be  done  to-day" — it  will  not  be  put 
off.  Seedlings  that  need  transplanting  and 
plants  that  need  repotting  are  ^'ready 
to-day     and  spoiled  to-morrow." 

Don't  waste  any  surplus  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  this  year  if  it  is  possible  to  keep 
them.  Those  you  do  not  need  will  find  a 
ready  sale.     •       .   •    =  ^ 

More  and  more  water!  Keeping  erowing 
plants  in  a  sunny  greenhouse  sumciently  moist 
may  seem  like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve;  but 
it  must  be  done.  One  day's  neglect  may  see 
them  wilted  to  the  drooping  point.  Make  a 
habit  of  watering  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Keep  your  watering  eauipment  up  to  date. 
Have  plenty  of  hose  ana  keep  it  all  in  ^;ood 
condition.     Many  things  indoors  (espeaally 

1«7 


CTART  off  with  the  growth  in  a  healthy 
^  condition.  D  Examine  for  scale  before 
leaves  come  out  and  give  a  dormant  spray 
if  necessary. 

D  Go  over  all  shrubs.  Take  out  dead 
and  surplus  wood.  Those  that  bloom  late  in 
summer  or  in  fall  may  be  pruned  now.  Sprins^ 
blooming  shrubs  have  their  flowers  already 
formed  and  if  cut  back  now  cannot  flower. 

Plant  and  transplant  all  you  want  before 
growth  starts.  Cut  back  the  tops  quite 
severely,  and  cut  the  roots  off  clean,  instead 
of  pulling  and  breaking  them. 

Walks,  Roads,  and  DrlTM 

D  Tust  as  soon  as  the  mud  has  dried  up 
and  tne  sod  has  begun  to  eet  firm  again,  the 
edgers,  scuffle  hoes,  ana  other  toob  for 
drives  and  walks  should  be  put  to  use.  Keep 
the  edges  of  all  walks  and  arives  where  they 
were  originally.  Mend  ragged  edges  by 
inserting  sod  where  necessary  or  by  adding 
soil  and  seeding  down. 
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Why  Some  Beginners'  Gardens  Don't  Succeed 

Absolute  Necessity  of  Starting  Properly— ''Method"  to  Lighten  Labor— Improving  the  Soil— ''Laying  Out''  and  Seeding 


THE  average  beginner  at  gardening 
leads  himself  into  failure,  or  at  best 
only  to  a  partial  success,  because  he 
lacks  the  determination  to  start 
properly  with  soil  preparation.  The  founda- 
tion of  success  lies  m  digging  the  ground  just 
as  deeply  as  time  and  physical  strength  will 
allow.    This  is  urgent  in  new  gardens. 

Committees  in  charge  of  community  gardens 
should  heed  this  advice  and  see  to  proper  prep- 
aration, it  will  save  many  plots  from  oeing 
abandoned  in  July  and  August  when  the  crops 
are  ofttimes  burned  up  from  drought. 

GARDEN  tillage  is  usually  referred  to 
in  "spits"  or  spade  depths.  One  spit 
is  about  12  inches.  Double  digging  is  two 
spades  deep,  at  the  same  time  transferring 
the  bottom  spit  to  the  top  as  you  work.  This 
should  be  done  for  new  ^rdens  and  for  all 
gardens  where  the  subsoil  is  heavy  and  clayey. 

Gettiitf  th«  Plant  Food  in  Riffht 

\4'ANURES  or  fertilizers  (except  the  very 
^^  soluble  ones)  should  be  addea  during  the 
digging.  The  customary  way  is  to  spread 
these  evenly  on  the  ground,  digging  them 
under  as  you  work.  Poor  workers  fail  to 
cover  the  manure  properly,  which  results 
later  on  in  surface  rooting  of  the  crops.  The 
best  method  of  procedure  is  first  to  rou^h 
grade  the  ground  and  then  spread  the  fertil- 
izer. Now  remove  a  trench  aoout  i  foot  wide 
and  the  depth  you  intend  digging  (not  less 
than  one  spit).  This  excavatedsoilis  wheeled 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  garden  to  fill  the 
void  caused  by  the  last  trench.  Now  scrape 
the  manure  from  the  next  spit  to  be  dug  and 
tramp  it  into  the  open  trench,  this  assures 
its  absolute  covering  and  puts  it  down 
where  it  is  likely  to  attract  the  roots  out  of 
the  way  of  summer  droughts. 

Heavy  soils  that  are  largely  clay  and  bake 
can  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  ashes,  or 
sand — even  20  per  cent,  if  tomatoes  or  lettuce 
are  to  be  planted — as  these  crops  require  an 
open,  porous  soil. 

DICffinc  Boats  Plowing 

PLOWING  serves  exactly  the  same  purpose 
as  digging,  but  in  garden  practice  is  not  so 
thorough.  In  h^me  gardens  plowing  is  dis- 
appointing as  often  the  ground  is  onl^  tilled 
about  6  inches  deep  and  the  manure  is  only 
half  covered. 

The  farmer  harrows  after  plowing.  This 
smoothes  and  pulverizes  the  soil.  We  do  the 
same  thing  with  our  gardens  by  goin^  over 
the  surface  with  a  digging  fork,  breaking  all 
lumps  and  at  the  same  time  rou^h  grading 
which  facilitates  the  raking  which  is  the  next 
operation..  Always  rake  toward  the  low  side 
ot  the  garden,  although  very  little  soil  should 
be  "carried"  on  the  rake.  This  practice  will 
in  time  correct  uneven  grades.  Use  a  wooden 
rake  and  never  work  the  ground  when  it  is 


wet. 


DriU  Makinv  Mado  Easj 


THE  old  hand  is  often  much  amused  to 
see  beginners  make  drills.  Invest  in  a 
good  garden  line  the  length  of  your  garden 
plot,  put  it  on  a  couple  of  good  stakes,  old 
Droom  handles  cut  in  two  and  sharpened  are 
excellent.  Then  you  can  stretch  the  line 
taut.  Using  a  line  for  a  guide,  "snap^'  it 
before  starting,  to  assure  straightness.  Then 
start  by  plaang  one  foot  on  the  line,  and 
sUding  it  along  the  line  as  the  drill  is  made. 
A  hoe,  or  a  plant  label,  or  the  handle  of  a 


rake  may  be  used  to  open  the  drill.  Small 
seeds  of  the  lettuce  type  require  very  shallow 
drills  which  are  best  made  by  using  tlie  point 
of  a  sharpened  stick  or  a  plant  label;  such 
seeds  as  onions  and  turnips  are  best  sown  in 
drills  made  with  the  edge  of  a  hoe,  the  cutting 
edge  being  held  against  the  line  and  the  point 
at  the  proper  depth,  the  hoe  is  then  pulled 
toward  you  in  short  jerky  motions;  drills  for 
larger  seeds  such  as  beans  are  made  in  the 
same  manner  but  deeper;  peas  are  sown  in 
wide  drills  made  by  holding  the  side  of  the 
hoe  against  the  line  making  the  drill  the 
width  of  the  hoe.  A  spade  may  also  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  Potato  furrows  are  plowed 
or  dug  out;  or  on  a  small  scale  a  hoe  may  be 
used  m  home  gardens.  Special  drill-making 
garden  tools  are  useful  and  are  most  desirable 
m  wardens  of  any  pretension. 

U  is  a  mistake  to  make  drills  deeper  than 
necessary  and  then  only  partially  filling 
them.  It  causes  washing  and  the  drill  will 
ofttimes  get  partially  filled  while  other  garden 
work  is  Deing  attended  to  with  the  result 
that  the  seedlings  don't  appear  evenly.  For 
good  results  the  seeds  in  a  row  should  be 
sown  the  proper  depth  below  the  surface,  and 
the  drill  when  filled  should  be  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  earth. 

Laying  out  tho  Rows 

A  MEASURING  stick  is  indispensable  in 
laying  out  the  plot.  Start  at  one  side 
measuring  from  the  Doundary  and  placing  a 
label  where  the  first  drill  is  to  be  located.  Then 
measure  on  the  other  side,  don*t  trust  to  your 
eye.  Place  the  line  on  this  drill,  then  with  the 
measuring  sdck  and  the  garden  plan  that  has 
been  made  out  in  advance,  lay  out  the  other 
drills.  Lay  the  package  of  seeds  alongside 
the  label  where  they  are  to  be  located  and 
make  all  the  drills  for  the  day's  work 
before  any  seed  is  sown.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  of  the  unsystematic  gardener  to 
make  a  drill,  seed,  coVer,  firm,  etc.,  and 
then  move  to  the  next  drill. 

Sowing  Sood  U  an  Art 

ACTUAL  experience  is  the  greatest 
teacher  in  seed  sowing.  Reading  will 
help,  but  the  actual  technique  comes  only 
witn  practice.  The  even  distribution  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  so  that  the  row 
is  full  and  regular  with  no  blank  spaces  is  an 
art.  Thinning  out  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Use  enough  seed  to  assure  a  good  stand,  but 
don^t  be  wasteful.  When  seed  is  sown  too 
thickly  the  plants  are  thin  and  spindly. 

Large  seeds,  such  as  peas,  are  usually 
sown  l)roadcast  in  a  wide  drill  or  trench. 
Take  a  handful,  and,  with  a  sweeping  motion 
similar  to  bowling,  scatter  the  seed  in  the 
drill.  One  handful  will  be  sufficient  for  two 
full  steps.  Beans  are  sown  by  dropping  the 
seeds  from  the  hand  at  intervals  of  3  to  4 
inches;  some  gardeners  sow  in  double  drills 
which  is  simply  a  double  row  in  a  wide  drill. 
Parsley,  spinach,  leek,  swiss  chard,  onions, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  parsnips,  radishes,  turnips, 
beets,  carrots,  cabbage,  herbs,  and  similar 
seeds  are  sown  by  holding  the  seed  packet  in 
the  closed  hand  and  using  the  thumb  and  first 
two  fingers  of  the  hand  to  control  the  amount 
of  seed  dropped.  Seed  of  this  type  can  be 
sown  as  fast  as  a  person  can  walk  in  the 
crouched  position  necessary  when  doing  this 
work.  It  is  important  that  the  hand  be  kept 
close  to  the  ground  to  prevent  the  wind 
blowing  any  seeds  into  adjoining  drills. 
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In  hill-planting  such  seeds  as  lima 
beans,  com,  muskmelons,  squash,  pumpkins, 
cucumbers,  etc.,  about  twice  as  many  seeds 
are  dropped  as  the  ultimate  number  of  plants 
to  be  left.  In  most  cases  three  plants  to  a 
hill  is  considered  a  crop,  therefore  six  seeds 
should  be  planted.  With  the  finger  make  a 
circle  about  9  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
necessary  depth,  sowing  in  this  drill,  and 
when  the  plants  have  made  their  third  leaf 
they  can  be  thinned  out  to  the  reauired 
number.  To  prevent  lima  beans  from  decay- 
ing during  wet  spells  make  the  drill  about 
4  mches  deep  and  place  about  2  inches  of 
sand  in  the  bottom.  This  by  the  way  is 
always  good  practice  on  wet,  soggy  soils. 
Bush  limas  sown  in  drills  can  also  be  protected 
in  this  way.  Com  is  also  more  conveniendy 
handled  in  home  gardens  when  soWn  in  drills, 
thinning  out  from  8  to  12  inches  apart  accord- 
ing to  variety. 

Always  label  each  row  after  sowing,  mark 
the  date  of  sowing  and  later  you  can  use  the 
label  for  other  data.  To  cover  the  seeds 
take  a  wooden  rake  back  down  and  at  an 
angle  of  ^5  degrees  with  the  row  and  just 
touching  It.  Large  seeds  such  as  com, 
beans,  peas,  etc.,  can  be  covered  with 
the  feet,  thus  covering  and  firming  at  one 
operation.  The  seeds  covered  with  the  rake 
should  be  firmed  by  rolling  with  a  light  roller 
or  by  tamping  with  the  wooden  rake,  holding 
it  perfectly  perpendicular.  Do  not  use  the 
hoe,  or  other  flat-faced  tool  for  this  purpose 
as  it  packs  the  soil.  Finish  oflF  the  seed  bed 
by  raking  over  with  a  wooden  rake,  leaving 
the  surface  even  and  loose. 

SuoGOMlons  or  "All  at  one*'*? 

T  AYING  a  garden  down"  as  some  call  it 
■"  in  spring,  expecting  the  early  inter- 
mediate and  late  varieties  of  the  various 
vegetables  to  give  an  uninterrupted  supply 
of  produce  until  frost,  won't  work.  Early 
beets  mature  only  a  few  days  in  advance  of 
later  varieties;  early  peas  come  in  barely 
before  others  are  ready.  In  order  to  have 
vegetables  at  all  times  in  prime  condition, 
frequent  sowings  are  necessary  of  beets, 
carrots,  lettuce,  broad-leaved  spinach,  com, 
beans,  kohlrabi,  peas,  cucumbers,  radishes, 
endive,  and  turnip. 

Vegetables  that  may  be  had  for  one  seeding 
include:  Lima  beans,  bush  limas,  brussels 
spiputs,  Swiss  chard,  eggplant,  peppers, 
parsley,  leek,  onions,  muskmelons,  water- 
melons, tomatoes,  parship,  squash,  pumpkin, 
okra,  mtabaga.  New  2^aland  spinach,  Kale, 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  potatoes,  shell  beans, 
cardoon,  oyster  plant,  and  globe  artichokes. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  celery  are  sown 
in  early  spring  for  summer  use  and  again  in 
summer  for  fall  and  winter  use.  Early  and 
late  potatoes  show  more  pronounced  differ- 
ences. The  late  potatoes  are  better  keepers, 
therefore  plant  only  just  enough  early  potatoes 
to  give  the  needed  supply  until  the  late 
varieties  mature,  planting  all  at  one  time. 
Each  hill  should  yield  abnost  a  dozen  tubers. 

Look  Out  for  Aphis 

THE  more  hardy  types  of  vegetable  plants 
such  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
etc.,  ofttimes  set  out  during  April,  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  aphis  or  green  fly.  If  the 
plants  have  been  grown  too  warm  or  too 
crowded  use  a  tobacco  extract,  or  special 
aphis  remedy  as  a  "dip"  before  planting- 
spraying  is  difficult. 
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Watering  newly  planted  larse  seed  is  often 
necessaiy  on  dry.  well-drained  soil.  It  helps 
settle  the  seed  in  contact  and  means  early  ger- 
mination in  warm  weather 


Be  eqtially  careful  in  transplanting  seedlings  for  early  crops.  With  the  line 
as  a  gmde  use  a  trowel  to  open  the  earth  and  also  to  pack  it  around  the  roots 
again,  as  shown  here 

niie  Garden  Movies,  No.  4 

PLANTING   TIME    IN   ACTION.     A   SHOWING  OF 

WORKING  DETAILS  IN  GETTING  THE  GARDEN 

STARTED    PROPERLY.     BEAR    IN   MIND 

THAT  A  GOOD  FOUNDATION  IS  MORE 

THAN  HALF  THE  BATTLE 

Photographs  by  W,  C.  McCollom 


^    •^  --. 


A  good  stand  is  helped  by  opening  an  even 
drill.  It's  quite  simple — a  child  can  do  it  by 
following  this  picture.  Keep  the  garden  line 
tight  by  one  foot 


Fertilizer  means  good  crops!  Long-lasting,  slow-working 
materials  are  best  scattered  on  the  nirface  and  dug  in;  put 
quick-acting  easily  soluble  fertilizets  on  the  surface  after 
growth  has  started.  Light  sandy  soils  are  most  in  need 
of  feeding  up.  But  don't  trust  all  to  chemicals  and  ignore 
vegetable  humus  which  holds  moisture 


For  peas  open  a  wide  drill  or  shallow  trench  with  a  spade 
held  flat 
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Pieces  of  seed  potato  are  placed  singly  by  hand  in  a  wide 
deep  furrow 


When  planting    berry   bushes,    shrubs,    Roses,   etc,  make  a 
bole  amply  large  to  let  the  roots  spread  naturally 


Do  you  really  want  very  eariy  crops  ?  Use 
protectors  to  shield  the  delicate  seedlings 
against  sudden  changes 


After  planting  slightly  deeper  than  before,  use  your  feet  to  make 
the  soil  compact  and  firm.    Tramp  hard! 
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One  Hundred  Per  Cent.  Success  in  Tree  and 

Shrub  Planting 


The  Case  in  General 

Handllnv  N«wlr  IUc«Iyw1  Stock— M.  G.  Kalna 

SUCCESS  in  spring  planting  of  nursery 
stock  is  simply  a  matter  of  attention 
to  details,  step  bv  step. 

I .  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
goods,  unpack  carefully  and  feel  the  packing 
material  all  around  the  bundle  to  make  sure 
it  is  still  moist.  Remove  the  packing  material 
and  scrutinize  the  roots  and  tops  of  the  plants 
to  make  sure  they  are  not  the  least  particle 
shriveled. 

2.  Either  now  or  just  before  planting  prune 
OFF  any  ragged  or  mangled  roots  with  a  keen 
knife  or  a  very  sharp  pruning  shears.  If  the 
plants  are  to  be  heeled  in  for  several  weeks 
Defore  planting,  the  pruning  had  best  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  trees  arc  received. 

3.  If  stock  is  plump  and  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  when  just  due,  plant  ^t  once 
6r  heel  in.  Before  doing  this-  latter, 
kx)sen  the  bundle  so  the  earth  may 
be  worked  well  among  the  roots. 
Heeling-in  is  simple.  Die  a  trench 
,the  depth  of  the  spade  olade  in  a 
moist  spot  preferably  out  of  the  wind 
and  the  sun.  Lay  the  roots  in  the 
ibottom  with  the  tops  lying  almost 
|flat  on  the  ground.  Shovel  soil  first 
on  the  roots  and  work  it  well  among 
both  roots  and  trunks.  Tramp  down, 
liehtlv  at  first,  but  when  more  soil  is 
added  do  it  finnW  so  no  air  spaces 
may  be  left,  rinish  by  covering 
the  trunks  at  least  half  way  up  to 
the  tops. 

4.  Shriveled  stock.  If  the  nur- 
sery stock  is  the  least  shriveled  either 
hedl^  in  or  stand  in  a  barrel  full  of 
water,  or  lay  it  in  a  pond  or  a  stream, 
to{)iiandall.  Letitstaythereforaday 
or  two  to  plump-up.  This  will  save 
.even  seriously  dried  stock.  When  ready  to 
plant  trees  and  shrubs,  dig  holes  wide  enough 
to  receive  the  roots  after  any  necessary 
prunine  has  been  done  and  without  having  to 
bend  these  roots  much,  especially  upward. 

DICVinff  th«  HoU.   F—dlng 

TN  DIGGING  throw  the  "eood  earth"  in  a 
^  pile  on  one  side  of  the  hole  and  the  lower 
earth  or  subsoil  in  another  pile  on  the  oppo- 
site side  so  the  two  may  not  become  mixed. 
Now  is  the  time  to  add  fertilizers,  especially 
lon^  lasting  ones  such  as  coarse  ground  bone, 
basic  slag,  ground  phosphate  rock,  and  potash 
in  any  form.  Scatter  hberally  in  the  hole  and 
even  work  them  into  the  bottom  with  a  spading 
fork.  Throw  in  a  few  shovelfuls  of  the 
''good  earth"  and  if  the  fertilizing  just 
mentioned  has  not  been  done,  use  fine  bone 
meal,  acid  phosphate,  tankage,  dried  blood 
or  fish  scrap,  and  mix  well  with  the  earth 
before  placing  the  tree,  otherwise  certain  of 
those  fertilizers  may  "bum"  the  roots. 
Better  not  use  animal  or  poultry  manures  in 
the  tree  holes  as  they  may  induce  sappy 
growth. 

HowDmp? 

pLACE  the  trees  or  shrubs  so  that  when 
^  planting  is  finished  they  will  be  about 
an  inch  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery 
as  indicated  by  the  different  color  of  the  lower 
trunks  or  stems.  Best  have  help  when 
planting.  It's  easier  for  one  person  to  hold 
the  tree  or  shrub  in   position   and   do   the 


tramping  while  the  other  shovels,  than  for 
one  person  to  do  both. 

Work  the  "good  soil"  intimately  among 
the  roots  and  press  down  hard  with  the  hands. 
Throw  on  more  earth  and  when  the  roots  are 
covered,  tramp  down  thoroughly  with  both  feet, 
finishing  by  jumping  up  and  down  if  the  soil 
is  sandy  and  you  are  light  in  weight.  Use 
"good  soil"  until  all  the  roots  are  covered; 
then  finish  off  the  top  with  the  poor  stuff. 
Leave  the  surface  inch  or  two  loose  and 
mounded  slightly  around  trees  but  hollowed 
somewhat  around  berry  bushes  until  after 
good  growth  has  been  made. 

Instead  of  tramping  the  soil  so  much,  as 
indicated  above,  water  may  be  used  when  it 
can  be  conveniently  delivei'ed  as  through  a 
hose.  In  doine  this,  however,^  only '  half  fill 
the  holes  with  soil,  then '-fill  them  with 
water.    If  the  soil  is  loose  or  dry  perhaps  fill 


Half  the  battle— nay.  almost  aD— lies  in 


u  tne  Datue— nay,  almost  aO— lies  m  nvms  the  newly  amved  stock 
chance  to  live.    Keep  sheltered,  plant  firm  m  ample  holes  and  prune 


the  newly  arrived  stock  an  even 
■        •  back 


holes  twice.  The  day  after  the  water  has 
soaked  away  fill  the  holes  with  good  soil. 
Tramp  this  down  and  then  add  the  p6or 
subsoil  but  leave  it  loose  to  serve  as  a  mulch 
and  hold  the  moisture  below. 

Staking  and  Tyin^ 

TX^HERE  strong  winds  arc  likely  to  blow, 
^^  place  stout  stakes  on  the  leeward  side 
and  tie  the  trees  to  them.  The  best  tying 
material  is  strips  of  burlap  or  other  cheap 
cloth  about  two  inches  wide.  Injury  to  the 
trees  may  be  avoided  by  placing  each  strip 
between  the  stake  and  the  tree,  carrying  eacK 
end  around  the  trunk,  then  carrying  each  end 
around  the  stake  from  opposite  sides  and 
tying  between  the  stake  ana  the  tree.  Both 
tree  and  stake  are  thus  completely  encircled 
by  each  strip  and  the  bands  are  more  likely 
to  stay  in  place  than  if  tied  by  any  other 
method.  Moreover,  no  strangling  of  the 
tree  should  occur  because  the  bands  can  always 
be  loosened  in  a  moment. 

Cuttinc  Back 

A  FTER  the  trees  have  been  planted,  cut 
•^^  off  all  twigs  not  desired  and  shorten 
those  that  are  to  form*  the  frame  work. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  these  frame  branches  is  none 
too  much  to  remove.  Better  have  the  frame 
branches  placed  low — the  lowest  6  to  12 
inches  above  ground.  This  pruning  is 
essential  to  balance  the  unavoidable  loss  of 
the  roots  when  the  stock  was  dug.     Cutting 

ISO 


back  and   thinning  out  shrubs  are  just  as 
essential  to  success. 

Special    Problems   Met   in   the 
Middle   West 

Alasandar  Luria;  Shaw  (St.  Louis)  Botanic  Gard«i 

IJ  ECAUSE  of  the  unusual  drain  upon  the 
*-*  system  of  the  plant  durins;  our  hot 
summers,  particular  pains  must  be  taken  in 
spring  planting,  in  the  Middle  West.  It  must 
be  done  just  as  early  in  the  season  as  the 
condition  of  the  soil  will  permit.  This  of 
course,  applies  only  to  hardy  dormant  material 
and  not  to  pot  plants  erown  in  the  green- 
houses or  hotbeds,  which  though  inherently 
of  hardy  nature,  do  not  become  such  until 
well  established  outdoors. 
The  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
.  JTiost  suitable  time  for  planting  often  causes  an 
unnecessary  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  amateur  gardeners.  It  has  been 
found  that  with  proper  care  in  per- 
forming the  operations  of  planting 
and  subsequent  painstaking  attention, 
most  plants,  woody  or  herbaceous, 
may  generally  be  moved  satisfactorily 
either  in  the  spring  or  fall.  With  us, 
however,  this  does  not  hold  true.  In 
general,  fall  planting  is  preferable  for 
mo^t  of  our  trees,  snruDs  and  herba- 
ceoi^  perennials  with  a  few  excep- 
tions as  Magnolias,  Tulip-trees, 
Sweet  Gums,  American  Holly,  Bald 
Cypress,  Roses,  etc. 

In  localities  where  the  transition 
from  spring  to  summer  is  sudden  and 
where  extremely  hot  dry  summers 
are  the  rule,  the  pruning  of  the  top 
must  be  auite  severe,  often  one-third 
to  one-half  the  ¥WX)d.  Each  shoot  of 
a  shrub  should  be  shor^ned  to  an  out- 
ward pointing  bud,  while  in  the  case  of 
trees  the  lower  oranches  should  be  removed,  the 
remainder  thinned  out  to  a  desirable  head,  a 
leader  started  and  all  except^ the  leader  cut 
back.  Even  when  transplanting  woody  plants 
with  a  ball  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots, 
''heading  back"  is  essential  though  not  to 
such  a  high  degree.  Obviously  in  trans- 
planting herbaceous  perennials  pruning  plays 
no  part. 

The  mere  digging  of  a  hole,  placing  the 
plant  in  and  throwing  in  a  few  spadefub  of 
soil  will  rarely  result  satisfactorily. 

For  our  heavy  soils  sheep  manure  and  lime 
form  an  invaluable  combination,  often  pro- 
ducing seemingly  miraculous  changes  in  a 
brief  period  of  time.  For  quick  action,  in 
border  plantation  of  hardy  flowers  30  pounds 
of  sheep  manure  and  10  pounds  of  lime  for 
every  100  square  feet  produce  satisfactory 
results. 

The  proper  preparation  of  soil  for  hardy 
flowers  will  often  spell  success  especially 
when  young  pot  grown  plants  are  set  out.  In 
order  to  become  thoroughly  acclimated  to  the 
heat  of  the  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter, 
growing  facilities  must  be  provided  which 
will  keep  the  plant  vigorous  and  insure  full 
development  before  winter.  The  planting 
distances  for  herbaceous  perennials  arc  auite 
variable,  though  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  plant  them 
apart  half  their  total  height,  thus  Foxgloves 
growing  to  3  ft.  in  height  should  be  planted 
18  inches  apart,  or  Hollyhocks  reaching  5 
ft.  should  be  spaced  2}  ft. 
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Managing  a  Half  Acre  War  Garden  Frances  johnstone  paris 

Feeding  a  Family  of  Eight 

Editor's  Note. — Among  the  many,  very  manyy  war-garden  campaigns  of  last  year  none  was  more  successful  than  that  conducted  by  the  Gar^ 
den  Club  of  Flushings  N.  Y.  It  isy  of  course,  but  typical  of  many  others.  At  the  beginning  the  active  cooperation  of  other  local  organizations 
was  enlisted  and  a  definitCy  aggressive  programme  laid  down.  The  author  of  this  article  was  Chairman  and  ** saw  things  through**  to  the  end.  This 
year  the  work  is  being  carried  farther  and  on  a  larger  scale  stretching  out  far  and  wide^  and  enlisting  all  local  efforts  and  the  country 
and  state  agricultural  organization.  Mrs.  Paris* s  own  garden  was  a  success,  and  she  plans  to  repeat  it  this  year.  This  article  tells  what  she  did 
and  how;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  reliable  guide  to  the  home  gardener  who  wants  results  this  year. 


MY  GARDENING  experience  here- 
tofore  had  been  confined  to  the 
growing  of  a  few  beloved  flowers, 
some  tomatoes,  and  salads  of 
various  kinds.  Urged  by  patriotic  considera- 
tions, I  decided  to  see  what  could  be  done 
on  a  half  acre  of  ground  by  intensive  garden- 
ing of  vegetables.  The  result  is  here  set 
down  for  a  guide  to  the  191 8  intensive 
gardener. 

Half  of  this  ground  had  been  used  the 
previous  year  for  celery  and  Dahlias,  the 
other  half  being  new  sod  ground.  All  was 
covered  with  well-rotted  stable  manure, 
plowed,  disc-harrowed,  raked  down  by 
hand,  and  all  sricks,  stones,  etc.,  removedf. 
The  garden  was  divided  into  two  parts  with 
paths  through  the  centre  and  rows  on  either 
side  ninety  feet  in  lene;th  running  north  and 
south  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  sun. 
One  fourth  the  space  was  reserved  for  com 
and  potatoes. 

The  ground  was  cold,  but  dry,  so  early 
variedes  of  peas  and  spinach  were  planted 
on  the  second  day  of  April.     Before  planting. 


the  peas  were  inoculated  with  Farmogerm. 
Peas  are  a  cool-weather  plant  and  must 
become  well  established  during  April  if 
crops  are  to  measure  up  to  expectations. 
Furrows  were  made,  the  seed  put  in,  the 
ground  pressed  down  firmly,  and  the  magic 
work  of  nature  began.  New  York  Market, 
Gradus,  Sutton's  Excelsior,  Duke  of  York, 
and  Telephone  were  all  planted  by  the 
seventh  ot  April.  These  vaneties  matured  in 
the  order  named  and  furnished  a  continuous 
supply  from  June  the  fourteenth  to  the  very 
last  of  July.  One  row  was  planted  to  Long 
Season  spinach  which,  with  monthly  sowiiigs, 
gave  a  constant  supply  throughout  the 
season.  Lettuce,  radishes,  parsley,  and  onions 
had  previously  been  planted  in  cold  frames. 
Both  the  early  and  late  varieties  of  to- 
matoes, Earliana,  Chalks'  Jewel,  Stone,  and 
Ponderosa  had  been  planted  in  flats  the  last 
day  of  February.  After  twice  transplanting, 
they  were  set  m  coldframes  the  middle  of 
April,  and  transplanted  into  the  open  ground, 
three  or  four  feet  apart  each  way,  the  latter 
part  of  May.    The  early  varieties  were  left 


to  grow  without  training,  but  the  late 
varieties  were  pruned  and  tied  to  stakes 
five  to  six  feet  in  height.  Fewer,  but  much 
larger  and  superior  fruit  resulted  from  this 
method.  An  occasional  spray  with  arsenate 
of  lead  helps  counteract  blight  and  leaf  curl. 
The  large  green  tomato  worms  should  be 
picked  off  and  destroyed. 

Early  carrots,  turnips,  beets,  endive  or 
escarolle,  and  romaine  lettuce  were  planted 
in  rows  for  succession. 

Cultivation  or  grinding  up  of  the  soil 
gives  plant  life  more  to  feed  on.  Therefore, 
frequent  and  thorough  cultivation  was 
given  to  conserve  moisture  and  release 
humus.  For  cultivation  and  keepfng  down 
the  weeds,  which  act  as  pumps  drawing 
moisture  from  the  soil,  I  found  nothing  to 
equal  the  use  of  the  wheel-hoe  with  its 
numerous  attachments. 

Three  bushels  of  Maine  white  potatoes 
were  planted,  one  eye  to  a  hill,  in  mellow, 
but  not  too  rich  soil.  '  The  cuttings  were 
dipped  in  a  formaline  solution  for  one  hour 
to  prevent  scab.     The  potato  plants    were 


Hofe  a  wdKordered  patriotic  garden  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.   Mr.  SUvka  grew  a  full  suppljr  of  twenty  varieties  of  vegetables  and  an  abundance  of  flowers  for  cutting.    We  must  not  for- 

get  those  "raya  of  sunshine"  in  this  year's  war  gardens 
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sprayed  as  a  protection  against  the  potato 
bug  and  the  potato  blight.  I  used  three  or 
four  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  fifty 
gallons  of  bordeaux  mixture. 

Parsnips,  leeks,  and  onions  being  all  season 
crops,  were  tucked  away  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  garden. 

Golden  Self  Blanching  and  Winter  Plume 
celery  seed  were  planted  the  first  of  May  and 
were  twice  transplanted  before  being  set 
into  permanent  place.  Celery  requiring  a 
very  rich  moist  soil,  trenches  were  dug  12 
inches  deep,  partly  filled  with  old  rotten 
stable  manure  and  covered  with  finely 
pulverized  earth  to  almost  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  plants  with  tap  root  and  half 
the  top  growth  of  leaves  cut  off,  were  set  in 
place  six  inches  apart  and  rich  earth  filled 
up  around  them  as  they  grew.  During  hot 
dry  spells  I  flooded  the  trenches  thoroughly 
with  water  once  a  week. 

Eggplants,  green  and  sweet  peppers  were 
not  set  out  until  June  the  first  when 
all  danger  of  frost  was  over.  Two 
dozen  planfs  of  each  furnished  our 
family  of  eight  with  all  we  could  use 
during  the  season  and  left  some  for 
canning.  One  prize  eggplant  from  this 
crop  weighed  six  pounds. 

Plants  of  savoy  and  red  cabbage 
required  more  care  than  any  other 
one  thing  in  the  garden.  Almost  from 
the  first  they  seemed  the  attraction 
for  all  the  eating  insects  known. 
Constant  spraying  with  bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  wood  ashes  stirred  in  the 
soil  around  the  plants  finally  rewarded 
us  with  some  very  fine  heads. 

Boundful,  red  valentine  and  refugee 
beans  were  used  for  early  plantmg 
followed  by  later  varieries  tor  mid- 
summer and  fall  use. 

Lima  beans,  both  pole  and  bush,  A  plain 
proved  among  the  -  most  desirable 
products  of  the  garden  and  were  not 
planted  until  the  soil  became  thoroughly  warm 
in  June.  They  will  not  give  good  results  if 
planted  in  poor  soil.  Burpee's  Fordhook, 
Bush  Lima  and  Pole  Lima  varieries  were 
used.  Beans  should  never  be  culrivated 
after  a  rain  when  the  foliage  is  wet. 
Whitloof  the  familiar  French  endive  was 
planted    and    grown  to  large-sized  roots  in 


the  garden.  In  the  late  fall  the  roots  were 
taken  up  and  planted  according  to  European 
methods. 

Beets  and  carrots  for  winter  use  were 
planted  in  Tune.  Cabbage  and  Green  Pro- 
lific cucumbers,  for  pickling,  were  planted 
July  1st  for  late  crops. 

The  first  spinach  was  ready  for  cutting  the 
fifth  of  June,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  cold- 
frames  were  furnishing  a  steady  supply  of 
radishes,  onions,  parsley,  and  lettuce. 

June  the  i8th,  the  early  peas  being  spent, 
the  vines  were  pulled  up,  the  ground  fertilized 
with  commercial  ferrilizer  and  the  second 
planting  of  com  put  in. 

Even  war  gardens  have  their  humorous 
experiences  and  I  must  tell  what  happened 
to  my  first  planting  of  corn.  Five  rows  of 
Golden  Bantam  and  Country  Gentleman,  40 
feet  each,  were  planted  in  the  usual  manner. 
After  a  few  days,  the  com  sprouts  popped 
through  the  ground.     Imagine  my  surprise 


chart  such  u  this  (made  for  a  H  acre  garden)  is  a  very  practical  aid  in 
planning  for  succeesion  plantingB 


and  constemation,  on  going  into  the  garden 
the  next  morning  to  see  all  the  green  sprouts 
lying  along  the  rows  and  the  seed  com  gone. 
My  man  of  all  work  and  general  helper  told 
me  that,  when  he  went  into  the  garden  at 
7  A.  M.,  a  great  flock  of  crows  flew  up  from 
the  corn  rows.  The  greedy  things  had 
stolen  all  my  com!    What  I  cannot  under- 


stand is  why  they  left  the  green  sprouts. 
More  com  was  planted  at  once,  after  a  bath 
in  tar  to  keep  the  crows  from  repearing  their 
first  offense.  Sweet  com  may  be  planted  for 
succession  up  to  July  15th  or  even  later. 

Squash,  Japanese  pumpkins  and  Early 
White  Spine  cucumbers  were  planted  among 
the  com.  The  Japanese  cucumbers  were 
trained  over  a  wire  fence  and  made  a  very 
attractive  border  for  one  end  of  the  garden, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnished  the  most 
tender,  sweet,  and  delicious  cucumbers  ever 
grown. 

The  Pole  beans  were  planted  in  two  rows 
along  the  westem  and  southem  border  of 
the  garden  and  presented  a  most  prosperous 
appearance  besiaes  shutting  in  the  garden 
from  the  outside  world. 

The  Proof  of  th«  Pudding 

THIS  garden  furnished  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  vegetables  for  a  family  of  eight 
from  June  the  fifth  throughout  the 
season,  besides  root  crops  and  celery 
for  winter  use.  Three  hundred  quarts 
were  canned  by  the  One  Period  Cold 
Pack  Method  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, without  loss  of  a  single  jar, 
excepting  a  few  jars  of  com  canned 
by  tne  old-fashioned  methods. 

Twenty-one  bushels  of  peas,  nineteen 
bushels  of  beans,  sixteen  bushels  of 
potatoes,  four  bushels  of  parsnips,  six 
bushels  of  turnips,  five  bushels  of  car- 
rots, five  bushels  of  tomatoes,  and 
thirty-five  hundred  stalks  of  celery 
represented  part  of  the  reward  for 
our  efforts. 

The  coldframes  were  filled  with 
lettuce,  radishes,  and  spinach  enough 
to   last   until  Christmas  and  later. 

The    entire    cost    of   the    garden 
stood,    as    far    as    I    remembery    as 
follows: 
Cost  of  seed   for  garden,  including  seed 
potatoes — $22.A.$. 

Commercial  terrilizer  $11. 
Plowing,  harrowing,  $4.00. 
Wheel  hoe,  ^.50. 

Rotten  manure  from  our  stables  no  cost. 
No  help  was  employed  in  the  garden  except 
the  spare  time  ot  my  one  man  of  all  work. 


No  Space  for  Fruits? — ^Nonsense!   m.  g.  kains 

With  Lessened  Commercial  Orchard  Production  Ahead,  Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant  Trees  for  Home  Insurance 


IN  THE  endeavor  to  meet  the  present 
need  for  food  many  people  seem  to 
have  "gone  off  their  heads,"  and  to  be 
running  to  extremes.  Even  "noted 
authorises'  have  lost  their  balance  and  seem 
likely  to  lead  others  astray;  for  instance,  mv 
college  mate  and  long-time  friend.  Prof.  U.  r. 
Hednck — horricultunst  of  the  New  York 
State  experiment  station,  author  of  countless 
bulletins  and  of  four  great  tomes  on  cherries, 
plums,  grapes  and  *  peaches — if  reported 
correctly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  told 
the  Westem  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
that  "ordinarily  wheat  should  not  be  used  as 
an  inter-crop,  but  we  need  bread,  so  stretch 
a  point  ana  plant  it  in  the  young  orchard. 
Take  the  best  possible  care  of  exisring  or- 
chards, delay  new  planrings,  and  raise  more 
important  foods." 


NaUlnv  It  Down 

TpO  GROW  cereals  and  to  "take  best 
'^  possible  care"  of  orchards  involves  a 
contradiction  of  terms;  and  to  "delay  new 
plantings"  is  far  too  sweeping  advice,  for, 
coming  from  so  prominent  a  man,  it  is  likely 
to  be  accepted  and  acted  upon  by.  the  very 
people  who  should  disregard  it;  namely,  the 
small  would-be  planter^  and  home  fruit 
growers.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  to  grow  the  small  grains,  unless  it  be 
hay,  among  fruit  trees  because  these  crops 
more  seriously  than  any  others  rob  the  trees 
of  food  and  moisture.  Similarly,  for  the 
owner  of  a  small  area  to  postpone  planring 
until  after  the  war  will  be  to  postpone  gathering 
the  fruit  for  an  equal  number  of  years.  Then 
everybody  will  be  in  the  same  boat  and  the 
advantage  of  planting  now  will  have  been  lost. 


No  Tim*  for  th*  Horn*  Plantar  to  Lay  Down 

T  ET  the  commercial  planter  tremble  if  he 
■■"-'  will;  but  it's  all  nonsense  to  delay  small 
home  plantings.  Never  in  the  history  of  this 
nation  has  it  been  more  important  to  plant 
fruits  for  home  use  as  well  as  for  the  local 
market.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  labor 
commercial  growers  will  have  greater  difficulty 
handlinj^  their  acreages,  but  especially  in 
harvesting;  and  because  of  conp;estion  of 
freight  and  express  traffic  less  fruit  is  likely 
to  reach  the  markets.  Therefore  the  necessity 
of  planting  fruits  to  supply  the  home  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  profitable  investments 
in  small  plantations  to  meet  local  demands. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  The  Garden  Magazine 
for  January  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  weary 
years  before  fruit  can  be  gathered.  Some 
may  be  harvested  the  same  year  as  the  plants 
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A  peach  comes  into  bearing  very  aoon  and  can  be  eliminated 
as  the  longer-lived  trees  mature 


are  set,  a  larger  amount  the  next  year,  and 
increasing  quantities  each  year  tnereafter. 
Now,  my  aim  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
very  considerable  economies  may  be  made 
without  in  the  least  jeopardizing  the  success 
of  the  trees  and  bushes,  if  interplanting  is 
intellieently  planned  and  the  plan  properly 
carried  out.  rerhaps  the  best  way  to  explain 
this  will  be  to  use  a  diagram. 

All  Fruito  on  th*  Avwaf  •  Suburban  Lot 

CUPPOSE  an  area  which  easily  divides 
^  into  units,  say  48  feet  square.  I  use  this 
unit  because  it  is  approximately  the  size  of 
many  suburban  back  yards.  Suppose  that 
we  want  a  succession  of  all  the  kinas  of  fruits 
and  as  many  varieties  as  that  area  can  be 
made  to  produce.    What  can  be  done? 

Plant  a  standard  apple  tree  at  each  comer. 
If  desired  we  may  have  four  varieties  grafted 
on  each  tree  as  Mr.  Hamblin  pointed  out  in 
The  Garden  Magazine  of  February.  If 
we  have  each  of  the  four  frame-branches  on 
each  tree  grafted  each 
with  a  variety  that 
ripens  at  a  different 
season  we  may  have 
an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  fruit  from  early 
summer  until  late 
spring  and  by  this 
plan  will  theoretically 
distribute  the  ener- 
gies so  that  the  tree 
will  not  feel  a  **drain" 
at  any  time.  The 
same  plan  may  be 
followed  with  each  of 
the  tree  fruits  so  that 
by  multiplying  the 
number  of  trees  men- 
tioned by  four  we 
will  have  the  number 
of  varieties  possible 
to  grow  under  the 
plan  being  discussed. 

To  proceed:  in  the 
centre  of  the  square 
place  a  sweet  cherry 


tree,  preferably  of  a  variety  not  locally  obtain- 
able, for  instance  Black  Tartarian,  Governor 
Wood,  Bing,  or  Schmidt.  Halfway  bjetween  the 
apple  trees  place  peach  trees  of  vaneties  that  will 
form  a  succession.  Champion  or  Hiley,  Crav.'- 
ford  Early,  Old  Mixon,  Lamont,  and  Millet  will 
cover  the  season  from  mid  August  to  mid 
October.  In  the  centres  of  the  small  sauares 
place  successional  varieties  of  plums.  Abund- 
ance and  Burbank  are  good  early  ones; 
Middleburg  and  Archduke  good  late.  In- 
stead of  two  of  the  plums  or  the  peaches  use 
sour  cherries  if  preferred.  The  best  varieties 
for  succession  are  Early  Richmond,  Mont- 
morency, and  English  Morello.  Half  way  be- 
tween the  trees  already  set  place  dwarf  trees — 
mostly  pears  (Angouleme,  Louise  Bonne,  Mor- 
ceau,  Anjou,  White  Doyenne  and  Comice) 
— but  some  apricots  (Harris,  Moorpark, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  Large  Early)  and  perhaps 
some  cherries,  plums,  and  peaches.  In  the 
first  row  reading  up  and  down  place  a  currant 
bush  (Ruby,  Pomona,  Perfection,  and  Wilder) 
half  way  between  each  two  trees;in  the  second, 
a  gooseberry  bush  (Red  Jacket,  Dr.  Van 
Fleet,  Poorman,  and  Chatauqua);  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  a  black  raspberry 
plant  (Black  Diamond,  Farmer,  Kansas,  or 
Gault). 

The  trees  and  shrubs  in  these  rows  are  now 
6  feet  apart — a  liberal  distance  even  accord- 
ing to  best  practice.  Between  the  rows  are 
12-foot  spaces.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  of 
these  plant  a  continuous  row  of  red  rasp- 
berries, the  plants  being  set  3  feet  apart  m 
the  rows;  for  instance,  Cuthbert,  Herbert, 
St.  Regis,  Marlboro,  or  Douboro.  In  the 
second,  a  purple  kind  for  canning  (Shaffer, 
Columbian,  Philadelphia,  or  Cardinal).  In 
the  third.  Golden  Queen,  which  is  the  only 
really  good  yellow  variety  now  generally 
obtainable  in  the  nurseries.  The  fourth  row 
may  be  of  blackberries  (Joy,  Kittatinny, 
Mercereau,  Blowers,  or  Eldorado).  A  row  of 
Lucretia  dewberries  may  be  substituted  for 
any  one  of  these.  There's  space  enough  if 
the  blackberries  are  kept  within  bounds  by 
judicious  pruning. 

Room  for  V«c«t«blM  Too 

"D  FADING  up  and  down  on  the  chart 
•*^there  are  six  foot  intervals  between  the 
rows  as  well  as  between  the  plants  in  the  tree 
rows.  In  each  of  the  former  there  is  space 
for  a  row  of  vegetables  (preferably  of  kinds 


Interplanting  vegeUbles  in  the 


young  orchard  helpe  it  pay  its  way.    Now-a-days  it  is  wisdom  to  prepare  for  the  demand 
for  fruit  that  will  surely  come,  by  interplanting  the  vegetable  patch 


Why  not  an  apple  tree,  at  least  in  every  home,  garden. 
The  iiivestment  is  small  and  when  fruits  come.  Oh!  — ! 

that  demand  clean  cultivation  until  mid- 
summer, but  not  during  August  or  September, 
because  tillage  during  those  months  tends  to 
«ncoura^  late  growths  of  trees  and  consequent 
winter  injuries).  Stirring  the  soil  during 
October  as  in  harvesting  the  vegetables  is 
perhaps  not  objecdonable  unless  deep  as  in 
uigging  potatoes,  parsnips,  and  other  deep- 
rooted  vegetables. 

And  th«  Str«wb«rrlM  m»  W*ll 

STRAWBERRIES  may  he  grown  instead 
of  the  truck  crops.  Three  plants  18 
inches  apart  may  also  be  set  between  the 
trees  ana  shrubs,  thus  giving  24  plants  to  the 
row  or  120  to  the  patch.  If  everbearing 
kinds  are  used  (such  as  Progressive  or  Su- 
perb) they  will  yield  the  same  season  as 
planUd  and  again  the  following  summer,  but 
will  probably  fail  toward  the  close  of  the 
second  year  because  of  the  shade  and  the 
demands  of  the  trees 
and  bushes  for  food. 
The  other  strawberry 
rows  which  would  be 
of  "ordinary"  kinds 
will  bear  the  season 
following  and  if  well 
managed  bear  again 
the  next  year,  though 
this  is  not  usually 
advisable.  Premier, 
Dr.  Burrill,  Ekey, 
Chesapeake  andOrem 
will  cover  the  general 
season  from  early 
to  late.  Immediately 
after  gathering  the 
fruit  the  plants  should 
be  plowed  under,  the 
furrows  harrowed  or 
cultivated  level  and 
a  dust  mulch  main- 
tained until  after 
raspberry  and  black- 
berry harvest.  If  the 
strawberry  plants  are 
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set  1 8  inches  apart  there  will  be  33  to  the 
row  or  264  in  the  eight  rows. 

For«castinc  th*  Harvwit 

npHE  way  such  a  plan  should  work  out 
-■•  will  be  about  as  follows:  The  various 
vegetables  will  occupy  the  inner-row  spaces 
one  or  not  more  than  two  seasons.  Prefer- 
ably all  the  first  and  not  more  than  the  first 
half  of  the  second.  If  strawberries  are  used 
instead  of  truck,  the  ever-bearing  kinds 
between  the  trees  and  shrubs  whI  yield 
during  the  fall  of  one  year  and  the  summer  of 
the  next,  those  in  the  other  rows  the  season 
foUowingplanting  and  perhaps  the  succeeding 
year.  Tnc  currants,  gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, etc.,  may  bepin  to  fail  in  from  four 
to  six  years  after  settmg  because  of  the  shade 
and  the  food  and  water  demands  of  the  trees. 
They  must  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  this  is 
noticed,  because  they  are  temporary,  whereas 
the  trees  are  the  permanent  investment. 

Probably  the  awarf  trees  will  be^in  to  fail 
in  six  to  ten  or  twelve  years  and  will  have  to 
follow  the  berries  because  the  standards  will 
need  the  space.  Perhaps  the  peaches  will 
fail  between  eight  and  fifteen  years,  though 
under  good  management  they  may  live 
twice  as  long.  If  commercial  orchardists — 
a  few  of  them — make  the  peach  live  and 
continue  profitable  for  thirty  years,  surely 
the  amateur  should  do  at  least  as  well — 
unless  the  other  more  permanent  trees  need 
the  space.  The  plums  may  last  for  ten  to 
twenty  years  or  even  twice  as  long.  The 
sweet  cherry  has  the  natural  longevity  to 
continue  for  upward  of  fifty  years  and  so 
have  the  apples.  In  this  plan  it  is  only  a 
question  of  tne  space  needed  for  each. 

The  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  as  here 
outlined  demands  considerable  "backbone," 
for  as  each  more  important  but  slower  grow- 
ing plant  needs  more  space  its  demands  must 
he  met  by  the  removal  of  the  less  important  ones. 
Unless  this  is  done  the  latter  will  not  only 
fail  more  and  more  each  year  to  produce  well 
but  they  will  rob  the  former  and  impair  both 
the  yield  and  the  health  of  the  trees. 

lC««pins  it  up  Later 

CLEAN  cultivation  is  the  next  essential. 
Keep  the  surface  inch  or  two  of  soil 
loose  and  open  until  midsummer.  Then  if  the 
fruit  plants  are  making  good  lustrous  green 
foliage  sow  buckwheat  or  crimson  clover  or  a  < 
mixture  of  both  on  the  bare  parts  to  serve  as 
a  cover  crop.  The  buckwheat  will  be  killed 
by  the  frost;  th»  clover  probably  by  the 
winter  at  least  in  the  North.  It  is  desirable 
not  to  have  the  crop  live  through  the  winter 
because  in  the  spring  it  might  not  be  plowed 
soon  enough  to  prevent  its  robbing  the  trees 
and  bushes  of  water  and  plant  food.  On  this 
account  lye  and  winter  vetch  are  often 
objectionable,  at  least  so  long  as  the  berry 
and  currant  bushes  are  leafing.  Earliest 
plowing  and  harrowing  possible  is  the  in- 
variable rule  in  areas  large  enough  to  be 
worked  by  a  horse;  digging  and  raking  in 
smaller  ones. 

Wh«re  GrapMFIt 

XT  WILL  be  noticed  that  this  plan  takes  no 
■^  account  of  grapes.  These  had  better  be 
kept  by  themselves  because  they  do  not  fit 
well  with  the  tree  and  bush  fruits.  A  good 
way  to  manage  with  them  is  to  train  tnem 
on  the  canopy  or  Munson  trellis,  the  lowest 
wire  of  which  is  4J  or  5  feet  from  the  ground 
thus  permitting  currants  and  gooseberries  to 
be  planted  in  the  same  rows  with  the  vines 


and  under  the  partial  shade  of  the  foliafi;e. 
The  plan  which  is  satisfactorily  followed  by 
commercial  planters  in  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
elsewhere,  has  special  value  for  home 
plantations  because  it  conserves  space.  If  it 
IS  followed,  eight  more  black  raspberry  plants 


J®M®fe§®£ 


Ready  References  for  Busy 
Planters 


D^ 


Here's  a  practical  plantinff  chart  for  the  home  plot  to  in- 
clude both  iniits  and  vegetables.  This  scheme  is  based  on 
rigid  adherence  to  the  plan  of  cuttixig  out  temporary  trees  and 
bushes  as  the  permanent  ones  develop. 

iC«y.  A,  Apple;  C,  Currant;  D,  Dwarf;  P«»  Peach;  G, 
Gooseberry:  n.  Rum;  Sw  Ch^Sweet  Cherry;  R^Red  Rasp- 
beny;  PR,  Purple  Raspberry;  DB,  Dewberry;  B,  Blackberry; 
S,  ESrerbearing  Strawberry;  T»  Truck  vegetables  or  ordinary 
Strawberry  ;Bk,  Blackberry. 

may  be  planted  in  each  orchard  unit  block 
already  discussed. 

Plans  such  as  these  in  which  heavy  demands 
are  made  upon  the  soil  because  of  the  in- 
tensive planting  cannot  be  worked  success- 
fully unless  the  soil  is  well  fed  and  well 
managed,  and  unless  the  trees,  bushes  and 
other  plants  are  pruned  and  trained  to  "stay 
put."  For  this  reason  they  have  special 
mterest  to  amateur  planters  because  they 
afford  such  splendid  opportunities  to  excell 
the  best  efforts  of  commercial  fruit  growers. 

Mak*  Sur*  of  the  Food  Resmv* 

WHEN  preparing  to  plant  be  sure  to  have 
the  land  well  drained,  plowed,  and  sub- 
soiled,  if  large  enoueh  to  work  with  horses;  or 
trenched  if  not.  With  lavish  hand  broadcast 
phosphate  fertilizers  such  as  raw  and  treated 
phosphate  rock.  For  potash  use  unleached 
wooa  ashes  from  the  fireplace  and  the  stove — 
if  you  bum  wood.  In  each  hole  dug  for  a 
tree,  a  bush,  or  a  vine  throw  all  the  old 
bones  obtainable  in  the  neighborhood.  To 
supplement  these — for  there  are  sure  to  be 
too  few  to  be  liberal  with  all  the  trees — add 
ground  bone  or  bone  meal  which  is  obtainable 
•  of  the  seedsman  and  fertilizer  dealers.  No 
damage  need  be  anticipated  from  such 
matenals. 

Be  chary  in  using  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
because  they  tend  to  make  sappy  growths 
which  may  be  injured  hy  winter.  The  only 
safe  time  to  use  them  is  m  the  spring.  If  the 
soil  has  been  manured  or  if  it  is  well  supplied 
with  vegetable  matter  there  will,  probably 
be  no  need  to  add  any  nitrogenous  plant 
food.  The  way  to  determine  whether  or  not 
any  is  needed  is  to  notice  the  color  of  the 
foliage.  If  this  is  a  pale,  jaundicy,  yellow- 
ish green  during  May  then  scatter  about  a 
pound  to  each  400  square  feet  (20  x  20  ft.) 
as  long  before  June  nrst  as  convenient — not 
later. 


B 
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kON'T  keep  on  gardening  with  antiquated 
tools.  Learn  to  enjoy  the  quick  and  easy 
operation  of  a  wheelhoe.  There  is  lots  of 
fun  in  having  a  plow,  a  cultivator,  a  weeder 
and  what  not  at  one's  disposal  via  the  con- 
venient means  of  a  wrench.  Man  was  never 
intended  to  stoop  ever  while  working.  The 
wheelhoe  gives  him  a  chance  to  exercise  his 
prerogative  as  a  man — to  walk  upright. 

"r^ON*T  forget  the  many  novel  helps  available 
'^  to  push  garden  operations  rapidly  ahead 
this  month.  The  sun  is  high  enough  this  month, 
but  cold  winds  generally  undo  part  of  the 
good  work  of  the  sun.  Plant  forcers,  forcing 
frames,  cloches,  and  many  other  handy 
inventions  are  designed  to  increase  results 
from  early  garden  efforts.  Take  advantage 
of  such  helps. 

D^pth  to  Catme  SmcU 

FANS  2   inches;   Beets  i}    in.;  Carrot  J 
*  to  };  Com  2  in.;  Cucumber  }  to  i  in.; 

Lettuce  i  to  |  in.;  Onion  sets  i  to  ij  in.; 

Parsley  \  to  i  in.;  Parsnip  f  to  i  in.;  Peas  2 

in.;  Radish  j^  in.;  Salsify  |  to  i  in.;  Spinach 

I  to  I J  in.;  Turnip  J  in. 

V«c«t«bl«s  RMiuirad  for  On«  P«r«on 

FANS  (bunch)  lo-ft.  row;  Beans  (pole) 
4  hills;  Beets  lO-ft.  row;  Cabbage  10 
plants;  Carrot  7i-ft.  row;  Cauliflower  5  plants; 
Celery  30  plants;  Com  8  hills;  Cucumber  2 
hills;  Fggplant  q  plants;  Lettuce  lo-ft.  row; 
Onion  sets  lo-ft.  row;  Parsley  5-ft.  row; 
Parsnip  lo-ft.  row;  Peas  20-ft.  double  row; 
Pepper  5  plants;  Radish  2j-ft.  row;  Salsify 
5-ft.  row;  Spinach  15-ft.  row;  Tomato  8 
plants;  Tumips  lo-ft.  row. 

DUtano*  Apart  to  Plant 

OFANS  (bunch)  2-in.  rows,  3  ft.;  Beans 
■■-'  (pole)  2J  ft.  each  way;  Beets  ij-in.  rows 
I J  ft.;  Cabbage  18  in.  x  24  in.;  Carrot  1-in. 
row,  I J  ft.;  Cauliflower  18  in.  by  24  in.; 
Celery  5-in.  rows,  3  ft.;  Com  (sweet)  2 J  ft. 
each  way;  Cucumber  ^  ft.  each  way.  Egg- 
plant 2 J  ft.  each  way;  Lettuce  sow  thinly  in 
rows  15  in.  apart;  Onion  (sets)  i}-in.  rows 
10  in.;  Parsley  2-in.  row,  15  in.;  Parsnip  i-in. 
row,  I J  ft.;  reas  2  in.  in  8-in.  double  rows 
2 J  ft.;  Pepper  2  ft.  apart  each  way;  Radish 
i-in.  rows,  10  in.;  Salsify  i-in.  rows,  ij  ft.; 
Spinach  2-in.  rows,  12  in.;  Tomato  2 J  ft. 
each  way;  Tumips  i  J-in.  rows,  i-J  ft. 

Early  Potatoos  In  tho  Small  Cardan 

pOTATOES  are  not  generally  the  most 
*  profitable  thing  to  grow  in  the  small 
garden;  do  not  plant  them  until  you  are  sure 
you  have  room  enough  to  grow  all  you  will 
want  of  most  other  vegetables  for  both 
summer  and  winter.  Then  for  sure  and  certain 
early  growth,  start  tubers  into  partial  growth 
before  planting.  They  may  be  spread 
outside  in  a  warm  place,  or,  better  sdli,  cut 
into  pieces  suitable  for  planting  and  placed 
on  moist  sand  in  a  frame  or  in  the  green- 
house. Put  in  full  sunlight;  keep  watered. 
Roots  will  develop  rapidly  while  the  tops 
remain  short  and  stocky.  Plant  as  usual 
covering  up  tops  completely;  they  will  be 
through  the  ground  in  two  or  three  days, 
and  be  ten  days  to  two  weeks  ahead  of  seed 
planted  in  the  usual  w|y.  ^  ^^-v  r^  r\\  r> 
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Seeds  Are  As  Gold  TKis  Year  f.  f.  roocwell 

Making  the  Most  of  What    You've    Got  Because  of  Seed  Shortage — Every    Seed  Contains    a  Plant— Try  to  Get  a 

Perfect  Plant  from  It 


IN  THE  present  crisis,  seeds  are  in  fact 
more  valuable  than  gold;  for  seeds  can  be 
turned  into  foody  and  gold  alone  can 
no  longer  be  transmuted,  at  will,  into  food. 
And  food  is  the  great  essential,  the  one  thing 
that  must  be  placed  ahead  of  everything  else. 
Therefore  the  slogan  of  every  gardener,  this 
year  must  be  make  every  seed  count! 

This  year  there  is  not  only  no  seed  to 
waste,  there  is  actually  not  enough  to  lo  round  I 
And  the  seed  waster  and  the  seed  hoarder 
are  just  as  reprehensible  as  the  food  wasters 
and  hoarders;  in  fact  more  so.  Any  one  who 
fails  to  do  his  best  to  get  a  fully  developed, 
perfect  plant  from  every  seed  he  uses,  is  a 
social  slacker.  He  should  be  afraid  to  look 
his  fellow  commuters  in  the  face  when  he 
meets  them  on  the  morning  train;  or  she 
should  be  ashamed  to  face  her  friends  at  the 
Red  Cross  or  the  knitting  circle. 

DUT  we  have  not  been  wasting  seeds  all 
•"  these  years  in  mere  wantonness.  Hereto- 
fore or^jowtn^  was  the  cheapest  way  oflassuring  a 
full  stand  of  plants.  Seed  was  so  cheap  that 
planting  more  than  was  really  needed,  and 
then  pulling  out  and  throwmg  away  the 
surplus  plants,  was  the  most  inexpensive  way 
of  making  sure  of  getting  all  the  plants  that 
were  wanted.  To  proceed  on  that  basis  this 
year  would  be  little  short  of  criminal.  Of 
course  we  still  want  to  make  sure  of  getting 
a  full  stand  of  plants  in  every  row.  But  we 
can  do  it  by  planting  more  carefully, 

Mak*  Eif«ry  SMd  CountI 

EVERYONE  who  has  a   garden   to   plant 
this    year    should     take     the     following 

steps   to  MAKE   EVERY  SEED  COUNT: 

1.  Test  all  seed  carefully,  to  vou  will  know  how  thickly  it  mutt 

be  planted  to  give  a  full  ttand.    (tee  below) 

2.  Prepare  a  perfect  seed  bed,  so  that  every  teed  planted  will 

hare  a  hundred  per  cent,  opportunity  to  germinate. 
^.' Do  not  plant  too  early,  wait  until  conditions  are  right  for  a 
hi|^  per  cent,  of  germination. 

4.  Plant  carefully,  so  that  t^edt  will  be  evenly  tpaced  and 

covered  to  a  uniform  depth. 

5.  Use  plants  instead  of  seed,  where  possible,  as  seed  will  go 

farther  if  started  and  transplanted,  than  if  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow. 

6.  Pre-sprout  seeds  that  are  likely  to  terminau  poorly,  such  as 

melons,  cucumbers,  squash,  lima  beans,  etc. 

In  ordinary  times  many  seeds  are  sown  from 
ten  to  a  hundred  times  as  thick  as  tlys  plants 
should  stand  in  the  row!  This  is  done  because 
gardeners,  from  experience,  do  not  expect 
all  the  seed  they  sow  to  come  up.  The  only 
way  to  know  how  thickly  you  must  plant 
seed  to  expect  a  good  ''stand"  is  to  test  it 
before  planting,  especially  if  it  is  seed  you 
have  carried  over  from  fast  year,  or  grown 
yourself.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  even 
with  a  test  you  can  figure  out  the  exact 
number  of  seeds  to  plant,  because  allowance 
must  be  made  for  other  factors.  But  testing 
your  seeds  will  be  removing  one  of  the  un- 
certainries.  If  only  50  per  cent,  germinates 
you  will  know  that  you  must  plant  more 
thickly  than  if  80  per  cent,  germinates.  The 
methods  of  seed  tesring  have  been  described 
heretofore  in  The  Garden  Magazine. 
Briefly,  you  can  use  either  the  "soil  test"  or 
the  "blotter  test";  the  latter  is  preferable  if 
you  have  a  frame  or  a  sunny  window  where 
you  can  maintain  an  even  temperature  of 
fifty  degrees  or  so  minimum. 

Bunrsft  nrr. — Put  an  exact  number  of  seeds  on  a  moist 
blocter,  placed  on  a  plate  or  saucer,  and  cover  with  a  second 
plate  or  saucer  of  about  the  same  sire;  add  water  as  necessary 
to  keep  blotter  constantly  nunst,  not  soaking  wet;  keep  in  warm 
place;  remove  seeds  as  tney  sprout;  and  figure  out  percentage 


of  germination.  (Remember  that  equal  results  cannot  be 
expected  when  seed  is  sown  out  of  doors.) 

Soil  test. — Prepare  flat  as  for  sowinc  seeds  (see  Garden 
Maoaunb  for  March),  using  light  soil,  half  leaf  mold  or  humus; 
sow  exact  number  of  seeds,  to  usual  depth;  cover  flat  with 
loose  fitting  glass.  One  to  two  dozen  samples  of  seed  can  be 
tested  in  a  single  flat;  the  seeds  are  put  on  thickly  as  they  are 
removed  as  soon  as  they  germinate. 

Whr  Poor  Gard«iMra  Hav*  **  Poor  SomI  " 

pROBABLY  90  per  cent,  of  the  seeds 
■*•  sown  in  home  gardens  are  planted  on 
ground  that  is  not  as  thoroughly  prepared  as 
It  could  be  and  should  be.  Without  doubt 
this  is  the  biggest  single  cause  of  poor  germi- 


Sow  seeds  carefully  for  they  are  in  limited  supply  this 
year.  Use  freshly  turned  raie  soil  and  cover  properlv 
(seepage  128) 


Remember  to  thin  out  early  enough  and  transplant  when 
possible.  It  is  not  an  economy  to  let  food  plants  crowd 
one  another 

nation.  The  gardener  who  puts  seed  into 
poorly  prepared  soil  this  year  will  be  a  deliber- 
ate seed*  waster.  It  is  not  enough  to 
thoroughly  plow  or  spade  and  harrow  or  rake 
the  garden;  that  is  preliminary  work.  Seed 
should  be  planted  on  a  freshly  prepared 
surface,  raked  over  until  it  is  smooth  and  fine 
and  wholly  free  from  lumps  of  soil,  trash  and 
stones.  There  is  only  one  way  to  get  soil  in 
that  shape — work  at  it.     But  these  requisite 
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conditions  can  be  pven  only  when  plenty  of 
fresh,  loose,  fine  soil  is  available  for  marking 
the  drills  and  covering  the  seed.  So  don*t 
waste  seed  this  year  by  planting  on  a  half 
prepared  seed  bed. 

BS^To  stand  a  full  chance  of  sprouting,  every 
seed  should  have  the  soil  packed  firmly  about  it, 
not  be  covered  too  deep;  and  have  no  obstruction 
above  it  to  prevent  its  '* coming  up*'  after  it  does 
germinate, 

'T^EMPERATURE  also  must  be  con- 
•*•  sidered.  Another  prolific  cause  of  poor 
germination  has  been  planting  too  early.  To 
gain  a  few  days  on  having  our  first  vegetables 
ready  for  table,  we  have  been  willing — and 
rightly  so,  when  seeds  were  plentiful  and 
cheap — to  sacrifice  seeds  for  earliness.  But, 
it  will  not  be  good  citizenship  to  do  that  this 
year! 


TO  MAKE  EVERY  SEED  COUNT 
delay  those  first  extra  early  plantings  of  peas 
or  corn  or  beans,  on  which  you  have  been  wont  to 
'Uake  a  chance,*'  until  you  feel  reasonably  safe. 
But  you  need  not  sacrifice  earliness  if  you 
really  must  have  it.  The  use  of  some  of  the 
numerous  excellent  plant  forcers  and  plant 
protectors,  and  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  some 
other  stimulant,  will  probably  make  up  for 
any  time  you  lose,  and  also  help  to  save 
seed.  The  continuous  xow  forcers  make  it 
possible  to  plant  first  sowings  extra  early 
without  risking  seed  and  results. 

Plant  Car^ully  ThU  Year 

''E  HAVE  been  very  careless  about 
planting  heretofore,  because  it  was 
cheaper  to  waste  some  seed  in  careless  plant- 
ing than  to  take  the  time  to  plant  witn  real 
care.  The  two  important  thines  to  aim  at — 
are  even  distribution  of  the  seed,  and  uniform 
depth  of  covering.  With  seed  of  good  germi- 
nation— 85  or  90  per  cent,  or  more — and 
careful  planting — seeds  sown  as  thinly  as  the 
following  amounts^  should  give  a  satisfactory 
"stand'  :  Except^where  noted  a  foot  of  row 
is  the  unit. 


W^ 


Asparagus,  12. 

Bush  beans,  6  to  10. 

Lima  beans,  5  to  8. 

Pole  beans,  4  to  6  to  hill. 

Beets,  15  to  10. 

Carrots,  25  to  30. 

Celery  (for  plants)  40  to  50. 

Cabbage  (for  plants)  25  to  30. 

Cabbage  (in  hills  to  remain) 

5  or  6. 
Cauliflower  (for  plants)  35  to 

40. 
Chard.  8  to  10. 
Com  (in  drills)  2  to  4. 
Com  (in  hills)  4  to  c. 
Cucumbers  (in  hills)  8  to  10. 
Kohlrabi,  25  to  30. 


Lettuce,  20  to  2^. 

Melons,  musk  (m  hills)  10  to 

12. 
Watermelons   (in  hills)  8  to 

10. 
Okra,  6  to  8. 
Onions,  50  to  75. 
Parsley,  25  to  30. 
Parsnips,  20  to  25. 
Peas,  I  ^  to  20. 
Pumpkins  (in  hills)  4  to  6. 
Radish,     15     to     25     (small 

varieties,  latter  figure). 
Salsify,  25  to  30. 
Spinach,  20  to  25. 
Squash,  5  to  7. 
Tumips,  25  to  30. 


Be  careful  in  opening  up  the  drills,  to  make 
them  of  an  even  depth;  frequently,  when 
made  with  a  hoe-handle  or  some  other  im- 
provised tool,  they  will  vary  from  a  half 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  for  the  same  seed; 
under  these  conditions  it  is  impossible  to 
cover  the  seed  to  a  uniform  depth,  and 
much  of  it  is  sure  to  be  smothered.  There 
are  now  obtainable  for  use  in  very  small 
gardens  very  simple  small  hand  seedsowers 
which  do  a  much  better  job  than  ordinary 
hand  sowing.  If  using  a  regular  seed  drill 
test  it  out  for  dropping  before  you  begin 
sowing,  and  regulate  it  carefully  for  depth 
after  you  begin  planting,  as  the  depth  of 
sowing  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
soil  as  much  as  on  the  adjustment  of  the 


chine. 
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WKen  to  Plant  in  Any  Part  of  tKe  Country 

Handling  the  Seeds  to  Get  Early  Crops — Temperature  and  Temperaments — ^Tricks  of  Experience 


THE  inexperienced  gardener  soon 
learns  that  plants  such  as  tomato, 
pepper,  melon,  and  eggplant,  which 
nave  been  brought  from  their  native 
warm  countries  to  grow  in  our  cool  or  cold 
climate  gardens  are  Hke  spoiled  children;  they 
still  insist  upon  having  what  they  consider 
comfortable  temperatures  or  they  will  refuse 
to  grow,  and  if  the  temperatures  are  low  they 
will  sulk  or  even  die.  Similarly,  plants  of 
even  the  hardy  northern  species,  such  as 
cabbage,  celery,  lettuce,  and  onion,  if  started 
in  greenhouses  or  hotbeds,  will  be  just  as 
tender  because  of  this  pampering  and  will 
be  just  as  sulky  and  tender. 

Experienced     gardeners     overcome     this 
tenderness    by    "  hardening-ofF"    plants    of 


warm  climate  and  cold  climate  crops  alike. 
After  the  seedlings  have  made  a  good  start 
they  are  transplanted  and  made  to  grow  in 
temperatures  relatively  lower  than  they  like, 
but  not  low  enough  to  do  them  injury.  Under 
such  conditions  they  grow  more  slowly  but 
more  stockily,  and  are  therefore  better  able 
to  withstand  relatively  low  temperature  and 
to  "take  hold"  of  the  soil  quickly  when 
transplanted  to  the  garden. 

For  convenience,  the  vegetables  to  be 
grown  out  of  doors  may  be  grouped  under 
two  general  headings,  tender  and  hardy,  and 
each  of  these  classes  may  be  sub-divided  into 
two  minor  groups  depending  upon  whether 
the  seeds  are  first  sown  under  glass  or  out-of- 
doors. 


ADJUSTABLE  PLANTING  TABLE  FOR  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

G«n«rallv  adapted  to  son*  of  Connactlcut  and  Iowa.      (Zones  C  and  D  of  map  on  pas*  127).    Allow  a  waek 
•ariiar  or  later  for  each  100  miles  south  or^  north  accordlnirly.  also  make  allowances  for  altitude 


▼BGXTABLI 

FEB. 

MAR. 

APML 

MAY 

JUNB 

JULY 

AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

Artichokes,  Jennalcfn 

French 

7 

I 

3 

Asparagus       

3 

Bean,  bush                            

8 
7 

8 

7 

8 

"      lima . 

"pole 

7 

7 

7 

Beet 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Broccoli 

I 
I 

I 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

Brussels  sprouts 

Cabbage,  early 

I 

2 

.  . 

.... 

late 

2 

2 

Cardoon 

I 
I 

3 

2 

3 

2 

.... 

2 

Carrot                   

Cauliflower 

Celery,  early 

I 

I 

"        late     

2 

Celeriac 

I 

I 

2 

Chicory     .            

3 

3 

3 

3 

Collards 

Corn,  sweet 

8 

3 

8 
3 

8 

"      pop 

"  s^iad  :::::::.  . 

9 

6 

s 

Cucumbers 

r 

7 

2 
2 

7 

2 

2 

EfltKplant   . 

E"fve  :::::::::: 

Kale          

2 

2 

2 

Kohlrabi 

I 

2 

2 

2 

Leek 

I 

I 

2 

2 

Lettuce 

I 

2 

3 

3 

6 

6 

Melon,  musk 

7 

7 

"       water 

I 

'  7 

7 

Mustard          

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Nasturtium 

7 

Okra 

I 

2 

2 

Onion         

I 

2 

3 

3 
3 

Parsley •     . 

Parsnip 

7 

Pea 

7 

7 

Pcpp«r      

I 

2 

Peppergrass 

...  * 

9 

9 

9 



9 

Potato 

7 
7 

7 

Pumpkin 

Radish 

9 

9 

9 

9 

'*       winter 

9 

Rutabaga 

3 
3 

SaUify 

Sea  kale 

7 
9 

Spinach 

Squash,  summer 

I 

7 

7 

"       winter 

I 

7 

Tomato 

1 

2 

Turnip      .     .     .     .   ' 

3 

' 

3 

3 

Condensed  Directions  for  Sowing  and  Planting  . 

1.  Sow  8BBO  IN  roRaNG  HOUSE  OR  HOTBED.  When  the 
seedlings  have  srown  two  or  three  true  leaves  transplant  into 
shallow  boxes  (flats)  of  soil  or  small  flower  pots  and  after  they 
have  begun  to  grow  well  remove  to  coldframes.  Here  keep 
the  temperature  rather  low  by  ample  airing.  Allow  abundant 
light  but  water  sparingly.  This  will  harden  oflF  and  make  the 
plants  stocky — excellent  for  transplanting.  When  the  ground 
IS  in  good  condition  and  the  weattier  fairly  settled,  transplant 
to  the  garden.  Plants  properly  hardened  should  need  no 
protection.  Should  a  frost  occur  they  mav  be  saved  by  drench- 
ing them  thoroughly  with  cold  water  before  sunrise  in  the 
following  morning.  Or  to  prevent  frost  injuries  the  plants  may 
be  covered  the  night  before  with  straw,  burlap — anything  to 
prevent  the  loss  ofwarmth  by  radiation  of  heat  into  space. 

2.  As  SOON    AS  THE    SOIL    CAN  BB    nNELY   WORKfeO,  SOW  the 

seeds  thinly  in  little  nursery  beds  of  well  prepared  soil  preferably 
in  a  place  sheltered  from  north  and  west  winds  by  a  tight 
board  fence  or  a  building.     Transplant  the  seedlings  to  the 

K laces  they  are  to  mature  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  they 
ave  formed  two  or  three  true  leaves. 

3.  When  the  open  ground  is  in  good  condition  to  work, 
sow  seeds  thinly  where  the  plants  are  to  grow  until  edible 


maturity^.  Though  transplanting  may  be  done,  it  is  not  common 
because  it  is  less  sure  of  success  than  with  certain  other  plants. 
Instead  of  transplanting  the  inferior  and  crowded  seedlings 
the  plants  are  thmned  out  so  the  remaining  ones  will  have  a 
better  chance  to  grow  well. 

4.  Sow  in  coldframes  of  good  soil,  cover  the  sashes  with 
straw  during  winter  and  transplant  the  seedlings  to  the  open 
ground  as  soon  as  it  becomes  workable  in  the  spring. 

8.  Sow  IN  THE  GARDEN  and  protect  the  seedhngs  over  winter 
with  a  liberal  covering  of  straw,  com  stalks  or  litter  during 
winter.  When  buds  of  fniit  trees  begin  to  swell  remove  the 
mulch.    The  plants  may  be  cut  for  consumption  shortly  after. 

6.  Sow  IN  A  COLDFRAMB,  protect  with  sasnes  and  straw  mats 
during  cold  weather  especially  at  night.  Give  sunlight  during 
the  day  and  ventilation  even  to  the  complete  removal  of  the 
sashes  during  mild  sunny  weather.  The  crop  may  be  gathered 
in  late  November,  December,  January  and  February. 
.  7.  Sow  OR  PLANT  OUT  OF  DOORS  ss  soon  ss  the  soil  is  in 
workable  condition,  placing  the  plants  at  proper  distances 
apart  as  planting  or  sowing  is  done. 

8.  Each  two  weeks  make  a  sowing  in  the  open  garden. 

9.  Sow    RATHER   THICKLY    IN    THE    OPEN    GROUND    where    the 

plants  are  to  remain.  Cut  with  shears  or  sharp  knife  or  puU 
up  as  soon  as  the  plants  become  large  enough  to  use. 
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The  warm  climate  or  tender  vegetables 
include  eggplant,  melons,  beans,  com,  pepper, 
okra  (or  gumbo),  squash,  tomato,  sweet 
potato,  Irish  potato,  and  pumpkin.  These 
will  tolerate  neither  frost  nor  continued  low 
temperatures. 

Tne  hardy  vegetables  which  if  not  coddled  or 
mismanaged  will  often  stand  several  degrees  of 
frost  are:  French  and  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
asparagus,  beet,  broccoli,  brussels  sprouts, 
cabbage,  cardoon,  carrot,  cauliflower,  celery, 
celeriac,  chicory,  collards,  endive,  kale,  kohl- 
rabi, leek,  lettuce,  mustard,  onion,  parsley, 
parsnip,  peas,  peppergrass,  radish,  ruta- 
baga, salsify,  sea  kale,  spinach,  and  turnip. 

Um  of  GUm  for  Early  Start 

pLANTS  of  some  of  the  vegetables  in  each 
*-  class  are  started  under  glass  so  the 
seedlings  may  be  transplanted  out-of-doors 
when  conditions  begin  to  be  really  favorable 
for  their  growing.  Thus  early  cabbage  is 
started  in  the  greenhouse  or  the  hotbed  in 
February  or  often  in  January.  The  seedlings 
are  ready  to  transplant  to  coldframes,  or  at 
least  cooler  quarters,  in  a  month  to  six  weeks. 

Then  seeds  of  tomato,  pepper  and  other 
tender  crops  are  sown  in  the  hotbed  thus 
vacated.  By  the  time  the  tomato  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  be  transplanted  to  the 
coldframes  the  cabbaee  plants  may  be  set  in 
the  garden,  and  by  the  middle  to  the  latter 
part  of  May  out-of-doors.  It  is  wise  to  wait 
until  all  danger  of  a  late  spring  frost  has  passed 
before  transplanting  the  tender  plants  to  the 
open  ground  so  as  not  to  chill  or  check  them. 

Other  hardy  plants  such  as  broccoli,  cauli- 
flower, kohlrabi,  may  be  started  in  the  same 
way  as  cabbage  and  followed  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  tender  group — cucumber,  okra, 
pepper,  melon,  eggplant,  etc. 

Such  methods  are  not  necessary  for  hardy 
kinds,  because  seeds  of  all  these  sown  as 
early  as  the  ground  (in  a  sunny,  sheltered  and 
therefore  warm  situation)  can  be  worked  will 
grow  well.  Later  they  will  produce  edible 
sized  vegetables  during  any  normal  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  starting  plants  under 
glass  has  become  so  common  tnat  everyone 
accepts  it  as  a  convenient  if  not  the  best 
method.  Should  only  a  few  plants  of  any  one 
kind  be  required  it  may  be  just  as  well  to 
buy  them  ready  crown  rather  than  to  fuss 
with  them.  But  don't  set  them  in  the  open 
ground  too  soon.  Eggplant,  for  instance, 
subjected  to  cold  though  not  frosty  weather 
will  get  a  fit  of  the  sulks  that  may  last  all 
season  in  spite  of  every  later  enticement. 
Tomatoes  and  peppers  are  nearly  as  touchy. 
Make  haste  slowly  with  all  these. 

Fortunately  for  the  beginner  as  well  as 
older  hands  the  various  ways  in  which  vege- 
table seeds  may  be  sown  and  the  plants 
handled  can  be  stated  succinctly  and  referred 
to  by  key  numbers  as  in  the  accompanying 
table.  Taken  together  we  thus  have  the 
methods  of  starting  and  growing  52  dif- 
ferent of  the  leading  kinds  of  vegetables 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
a  general  way  this  applies  to  the  area  from 
Connecticut  to  Iowa.  If  you  live  outside 
of  this  belt  you  should  calculate  on  planting 
one  week  earlier  for  each  100  miles  your 
locality  is  to  the  south  or  one  week  later 
for  each  100  miles  north.  If  you  reside  in  a 
mountainous  part  of  the  country  you  should 
plant  later  than  if  your  place  is  in  low  lands. 
Study  the  zone  map  on  page  127. 
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Futiritling  Seeda  Sown  In  Op«n  Ground 

WHEN  attempting  to  get  earliest  results 
fiom  sowings  made  in  the  open  ground,  a 
favorite  way  to  lessen  labor,  save  time,  and 
nullify  losses  is  to  soak  half  the  seed  needed 
for  several  hours — over  night  is  the  favorite 
period,  though  sometimes  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  hours  is  employed.  Auer  the  water  has 
been  drained  oflF,  the  seed  may  be  made  more 
easy  to  handle  by  spreading  out  thinly  for  an 
hour  or  so  in  a  place  where  the  breeze  will 
act  on  them.  Now  comes  the  trick:  sow 
that    seed    and    an   equal    amount  of    dry 


seed — that  is  unsoaked  seed — in  alternate 
hills  half  as  far  apart  as  they  should 
be,  or  short  intervals  of  the  rows. 

The  plan  may  work  in  several  ways  de- 
pending on  the  season  and  condition  of  the 
soil.  If  the  soil  is  wet  and  cold  and  the  air 
also  cold  the  soaked  seed  ma^r  decay  but  the 
dry  seed  sprout  later.  If  soil  and  air  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  sprouting  at  sowing 
time  and  shortly  after,  the  soaked  seed  will 
be  the  first  to  sprout.  Should  a  frosty  spell 
arrive  now  these  seedlings  may  be  killed. 
The  seeds  sown  dry  may  not  then  be  sprouted 


but  they  should  be  ready  to  come  ud  as  soon 
as  the  weather  gets  warm  again.  Thus  the 
labor  of  making  a  second  sowing  will  be 
avoided — a  gain  of  time  and  work  which 
means  more  than  the  loss  of  the  plants 
frozen.  Should  weather  be  favorable  to  both 
soaked  and  diy  seed  the  plants  from  the 
latter  may  be  destroyed  later.  As  a  general 
proposition  it  is  not  advisable  to  soak  seed 
for  the  very  earliest  sowings,  but  where, 
through  any  cause,  sowing  must  be  done 
late,  time  may  be  gained  by  soaking,  making 
the  soil  firm  over  the  place. 


Flowers  for  the  War  Time  Garden  Elizabeth  strang 


"Wearing  a  Potato  Plant  on  Your  Front  Lawn"  May  Not  Be  so  Patriotic  as  Raising  a  Few  of  Those 

That  Will  Meet  the  Spiritual  Needs  for  Solace  and  Recreation 


'Rays  of  Sunshine'* 


THERE  is  no  com- 
pulsion to  forego 
the    pleasure    of 
flowers  in  our  gar- 
dens just    because    un- 
usual activity  is  directed 
toward  food  production. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  flowers  will  be 
more  than  ever  needed 
to  offset  the  hours  spent 
in  cultivating  the  crusty 
cabbage,    the    reluctant 
cauliflower,    the    stoical 
potato,  and    the  bellig- 
erent  bean.     And  as   an   antidote  to  days 
that    "try    men's    souls,"     flower    borders 
must  be  particularly  cheerful,  and  they  can 
be  inexpensive,  and  for  a  minimum  of  at- 
tention   return    a    maximum    of  cheer    and 
satisfaction.    The  accompanying  plans  offer 
several  solutions  and  are  simple. 

I.     A  Show  BordUr  la  Color  Variations 

POR  a  conspicuous  position  across  the 
^  front  fence,  or  facing  the  well  kept 
lawn  use  plan  No.  I.  You  can  enjoy  such  a 
border  when  you  pause  in  your  hoeing  to 
imbibe  a  ^lass  of  lemonade  on  the  porch. 
The  majority  of  the  flowers  are  annuals, 
inasmuch  as  they  give  the  most  showy  and 


Rainbow  color  border  (See  table  II).    This  and  all  other  drawinSB  in  this  article  are  on  the  same 
scale  as  that  iUustrating  table  V 

continuous  bloom  for  little  cost.  The  few  per- 
ennials chosen  for  certain  effects  will  bloom, 
the  first  year  from  seed,  and  incidentally  form 
the  basis  for  a  permanent  border  another  year. 
The  plants  are  selected  and  arranged  with 
particular  regard  to  their  form  and  appearance 
on  dress  parade,  so  to  speak.  Tne  sketch 
shows  the  relative  heights  and  shapes  of  the 
masses.  Long  before  the  flowers  appear,  the 
feathery  foliaee  of  the  Cosmos  is  a  tall,  dense 
background  for  the  brighter  colors.  The 
perennial  white  Snakeroot,  and  the  blue 
Ageratum  in  the  forew>und  likewise  possess 
the  massing  quality.  The  erect  forms  of  the 
Sunflowers  and  Larkspur  are  required  to 
relieve  the  rounded  contours. 


I.  THE  THOUGHT-OUT  COLOR  BORDER  IN  FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLOR  TONES 


DIDSX 

AWD  OBBP  YBLLOW 

B.     UGirr    BLUB 
AMD  PALB  TBLLOW 

C.  nNK  AND  BLUB 

D.  nMK  Ain> 

mSTANCB 
APART 

I 

Cosmos  &-%'  high 

Late  White 

Klondyke;  gold- 
en yellow 

Early  pink 

Earlv   pink   and 
white 

18" 

I  pkt.  $.  10 

a 
S 

Annual  Sunflower 
4' high 

Helianthus   na- 
nus flore  pleno, 
double   golden 
yellow 

Single  miniature. 
Twisted    petab 
of    creamy 
white,  pale  and 
goldeA  yellow 

Rudbcckia  pur- 
purea. Purple 
Coneflower. 
Perennial,  dull 

12" 

2pkts.  .ao 

Eupatorium  agera- 
toides  (White 
Snakeroot.)  Peren- 
nial:     Heads    of 
minute    white 
llowen,  Aug.-Oct. 
3'-4'hi«h 

• 

12" 

2  pkts.  .ao 

4 

Calendula   2'  high 

C.  Orange  King 
or      burnt 
orange    Zinnia 

Zinnias,     flesh 
pink  2'  high 

Salmon  rase 

8" 

2  pkts.  .  10 

5 

Annual     Larkspur 
a'-3'high 

D.    Dark    blue 
.  or     Bachelor's 

Buttons,  single 

blue 

Sky  blue 

SheU  pink  and 
sky  blue 

Rose  pink 

8" 

2  pkts.  .20 

6 

Ageratum  12"  high 

Blue  Perfection 

Princess  Pauline. 
Light     blue 
white  centre 

Princess  Pauline 
and     Primrose 
Yellow.  Annual 
PhlOB.  6"  high 

Annual    gypso. 
phila      murabs. 
small     pink 
.   floweis.  8''-io" 

6" 

a  pkts.  .20 

This  plan  may  be  de- 
veloped in  a  variety  of 
schemes,  in  all  of  them 
keeping  the  Cosmos  and 
Snakeroot  as  a  neutral 
foil  of  foliage.    One  may 
be  of  the  most  intense 
color     tone  s — burnt 
orange  Zinnias,  or  orange 
Calendula,  double  orange 
Sunflowers  and  dark  blue 
Larkspur  and  Ageratum, 
are   examples.     Or   the 
same  colors  may  have  a 
lighter  range  of  values: 
Sunflowers  and  Calendulas  of  dear  light  yel- 
low, and  lisht  blue  Ageratum  and  Larkspur. 
A  third  development  might  be  in  delicate 
pink   and   blue:     Flesh   pmk   Zinnias,   dull 
pink  Coneflower,  sky  blue  Larkspur,  and  blue 
and   white  Ageratum   with   a   little   annual 
Phlox  of  primrose  yellow  to  give  life  to  the 
whole. '  A  scheme  of  pink  and  white  would 
have  Zinnias  of  salmon  rose,  more  Coneflower, 
spikes  of  deep  rose  Larkspur  and,  in  olace 
of  the  Ageratum,  some  dwarf  Gypsophila  of 
palest  pink  tinge. 

In  all  three  variations  the  Cosmos  counts 
more  as  a  green  mass  than  as  a  flower,  but 
colors  are  selected  to  correspond  with  each 
scheme,  though  the  blossoms  appear  so  much 
later  than  the  rest.  The  yellow  variety  must 
be  grown  in  boxes  set  in  the  ground  so  that 
the  roots  may  become  pot  bound  and  force 
the  plants  into  bloom  in  our  Northern  climate. 

II.     Informsd  Mntna  of  Color 

CH3R  a  more  informal  place  such  as  the 
"  end  of  the  vegetable  plot,  where  the 
lawn  may  run  to  meet  the  irregular  line  of  the 
flowers  a  broader  treatment  will  fit.  You 
may  enjoy  this  one  while  you  hoe. 

There  exists  a  oopular  prejudice  against 
mixed  varieties  of  flowers,  due  in  part  to  the 
crude  colorines  of  some  of  these;  out,  unlike 
those  painful  recollections  of  our  grand- 
mothers' gardens,   Sweet   Peas    and    Shirley 

II.  THE  RAINBOW  COLOR  BORDER 


DISTANCE 

INDBX 

BBIOBT 

APAKT 

COST 

Cosmos,  late  white 
Sweet  Peas,  mixed 

6'-8' 

I8" 

I  pkt.  ^.05 

4'-6' 

do  not 

thin 

I  ox.      .20 

Annual  Asters,  late 

branching,  white 
Shirley     Poppies 

2' 

12" 

I  pkt.     .  10 

4 

thin  to 

mixed 

18" 

thin  to 

lox.      .40 

Candytuft,  tall 

fracrant  white    . 

12" 

2" 

lox.      .25 
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Perennial  border  to  be  raised  from  seed.    (Sec  table  IV) 

NOTE: — Working  blueprints  oj  any  0/  tkrse  plans  can  bf  futd  from,  the  editor  for 
ten  cents  each. 


tiaeddeooraUvdy.   (SeeUbleV)         JhkS/^ /A /^ 

III.     G«tUns  RmuIu  on  a  Poor  Soil 


Poppies  in  a  mixture  give  a  delightful  effect 
of  delicacy  and  variety,  which  is  softened  and 
relieved  by  pure  white  masses  of  Asters  and 
Candytuft.  White  Cosmos  masks  the  sharp 
line  of  the  trellis. 

For  those  who  prefer  selected  colors,  this 
plan  is  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
combinations.  Both  Asters  and  Sweet  Peas 
may  be  had  in  tints  of  shell  pink,  cream, 
rose,  and  lavender.  These  may  be  used  both 
in  harmonizing  or  contrasting  effects.  Laven- 
der or  pink  Candytuft  may  be  substituted  for 
white,  and  selected  strains  of  Poppies  may 
be  attempted,  though  all  of  the  latter  are 
subject  to  variation. 

Sow  the  Sweet  Peas  as  early  as  is  humanly 
possible,  and  in  a  trench.  The  Asters  should 
De  started  in  February  or  March  and  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground  when  the  weather 
IS  warm.  Plants  may  easily  be  bought  if  an 
early  start  was  not  made.  The  other  seeds 
are  sown  out  of  doors  in  May.  If  the  summer 
happens  to  be  a  dry  one,  or  the  soil  is  shallow, 
the  Sweet  Peas  and  Poppies  will  be  decidedly 

III.    THE  BORDER  FOR  POOR  SOIL 


weary  by  the  end  of  July;  but  the  season  can 
be  prolonged  by  sowing  a  second  row  of 
Poppy  sews  in  front  of  the  first  in  early 
July,  and  by  choosing  late  varieties  of  Asters 
and  Cosmos. 

IV.  THE  PERENNIAL  BORDER  FROM  SEED 


INDEX 

HBIGHT 

DISTANCE 
APART 

COST 

I 
2 

3 

4 

S 

6 
.7 

Bocconia      cord  at  a 
Plume  Poppy,  pe- 
rennial,    white, 
July-Aiig. 

Annual  Sunflowers 
Single     miniature 
mixed 

Kochia  tricophylla 
Summer  Cypress 

Echinocystis  lobaca 
Wild  Cucumber 
Vine 

Oeomesisantea  alba 
Spider  Plant,  clus- 
ters of  white  flow- 
ers and  long  pods 
giving  it  a  spider- 
nice  appearance 

Centaurea     cyanus 
Bachelor's  Buttons, 
deep  blue 

Portulaca 
Sun   Plant,  single 
ydlow  and  white 

6'-8' 

2 '-3' 
20-30' 

12" 
12" 

3' 

18" 

6" 
4" 

2  pkts.^.io 

I  pkt.     .10 

I  pkt.     .OS 
I  pkt.     J05 

.10 

1  pkt.     .05 

2  pktt.   .20 

.65 

DISTANCE 

^~~~~" 

INDEX 

APAXT 

COST 

•PKINO 

I 

Arabia  alpina.  Rock  Cress,  white. 

6" 

9" 

^.10 

2 

Bellis  perennis.  English  Daisy, 
pink  and  whi'te,  6^.     .  .  . 

6" 

.10 

Myosotis     alpestris     Victona, 

early  Forget-me-not    .     .     . 

8"-I2" 

.10 

Myosotis      palustris      semper- 

florens,  everblooming 
Narcissus,   mixed    yellow,  long 

8"-I2" 

.10 

s 

and  short  cup  cost  firom  ^1.25 

per  hundred 

4 

Tulips,      mixed     cost     from 
$1.25  per  hundred       .     .     . 

■UMMBK 

•  5 

Dianthus     barbatus^    Newport 
Pink,     salmon     pink     Sweet 
William,      18''    (June     and 

July)      ....... 

8" 

IS 

•  6 

Delphinium  hybrids.  Larkspur, 
light    and    dark    blue,   4'-$ 

(July) 

2' 

1$ 

7 

Althaea  rosea.  Hollyhocks,  sal- 
mon and  yellow  shades,  5-6' 

•  8 

(luly-Aug.)      ..... 

Asclepias      tuberosa.      Orange 

Butterfly   Weed,     2'     (July- 

18" 

•IS 

Aug.) 

I?" 

.10 

•9 

Platycodon  grandiflorum.   Bal- 
loon Flower,   deep   porcelam 

blue,  $' (July-Aug.)    .     .     . 

12" 

.05 

to 

Chrysanthemum     maximum 
lactniatum           Lace-petalled 
Shasta  Daisy,  white,  2*  (July- 

Aug.) 

18" 

.1$ 

•  II 

Gypsophila    paniculata.   Baby  s 
Breath,  misty  grayish  white. 

3'auly-Aug.)       .... 

18" 

•OS 

AUTUMN 

12 

Helenium   autumnale   Riverton 
gold  turning  to  wallflower  red, 

«3 

^'-6'  (Aug.-Sept.)       ... 

Boltonia        asteroides,        False 

Chamomile,  white,  6'  (Sept.- 

18" 

IS 

Oct.) 

18" 

.10 

TF  YOU  have  one  of  those  brickbat  and 
■''  cinder  backyards  the  third  plan  is  wa^ 
ranted  to  succeed.  The  architectural  fbmi 
of  these  plants  is  particularly  good.  Note  the 
contrast  Detween  the  tall,  striking  stems  of  the 
Plume-poppy  and  Sunflowers,  the  sym- 
metrical form  of  the  Summer  Cypress,  the 
clinging  vine  on  the  fence,  the  flat  mass  of 
Portulaca  and  the  irregular  intermediate 
masses  of  Spider-plant.  The  color  effect  is  a 
delicate  one — creamy  white  and  yellow, 
relieved  by  one  mass  of  deep  blue  G>m- 
flowers.  In  the  fall  when  the  leaves  and  the 
seed  pods  of  the  Plume-poppy  turn  to  bronze, 
and  the  Kochia  to  dull  red  another  phase  of 
interest  will  be  seen. 

Should  you  wish  to  try  other  things,  collect 
some  of  the  lovely  skyblue  Chicory  to  put  with 
the  Spider-plant,  and  arrange  some  orange 
Butterfly-weed    in  front  of  the  Cornflowers. 

All  these  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground.  Bocconia  is  a  perennial  which 
flowers  the  first  year  and  spreads  very  rapidly 
from  the  roots.  In  fact,  if  not  kept  back,  it 
is  liable  to  become  troublesome. 

V.  THE  USEFUL  BORDER 


*Note:     These  plants  will  flower  the  first  year  if  sown 
early. 


7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
IS 


Rhubarb,  3  plants,  or  seeds  (x>0 
Asparagus,  24  plants,  or  seeds 

(.05) 

Horse-radish,  6  plants    . 
Peppermint    or    spearmint,    i 

plant 

Sage,  seeds 

Thyme,  seed        


Chives,  I  plant    .... 
Small     fruited     tomatoes, 

plants  or  seeds  (.15)    . 
Peppers,  12  plants 
Scarlet  Runner  beans,  seeds 
Parsley,  seeds  (biennial) 

Radish,  seed 

Carrots,  seeds       .... 
New  Zealand  spinach,  seed 
Calendulas,  pot  marigolds,  seed 


DISTANCI 
APART 


12" 
12" 


12" 
I  "-2' 


$.7$ 

•40 1 

.10 
.10 

.05 


.10 

.50  j 
.30 
.05 1 

.OS  I 
.05  I 
.10  , 
.10 
.10 
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IV    PwMinlals  for  PomuuMnejr 

npO  KEEP  in  spiritual  alignment  with  the 
-^  exigencies  of  the  times,  if  you  want  a 
perennial  border,  you  should  yourself  start 
It  from  seed.  This  would  mean  that  the  old 
favorites  the  Iris,  the  Peony,  the  Lily  and 
the  Phlox  are  not  for  you,  so  probably  there 
will  be  an  adjustment  of  theories  to  prac- 
rical  needs!  But  a  continuous  and  effective 
display  can  be  secured  from  the  accompany- 
ing list.  All  of  them  are  easy  to  grow  and 
have  a  long  bloomine  season.  If  the  seed  is 
sown  early  many  of  them  will  blossom  the 
first  year. 

In  may,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
warm,  sow  the  seeds  where  they  are  to  appear 
permanently,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  transplant  them  to  proper 
distances.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the 
Hollyhocks  which  should  be  sown  in  Aueust 
to  assure  bloom  the  following  year;  and  if 
you  sow  the  English  Daisies,  Forgetmenots 
and  Arabis  in  frames  or  in  the  reserve  garden, 
they  will  not  resent  being  transplanted  to 
their  permanent  positions  in  the  spring.  This 
will  enable  you  to  sow  in  their  stead  Sweet 
Alyssum  and  Calendulas  for  bloom  the  first 
year.  Poppies,  which  are  over  in  July,  can 
be  sown  in  the  place  of  the  Hollyhocks. 
The  advantage  that  accrues  from  moving 
those  three  plants  in  the  spring  is  that  they 
serve  as  a  carpet  of  small  bloom.  Surplus 
plants  can  be  used  to  fill  in  gaps  which  show 
m  the  b^.  As  the  larger  perennials  grow 
they  will  soon  eclipse  these  smaller  plants, 
whose  chief  value  lies  in  their  early  spring 
effect. 

V.  For  tho  Ultra  Patriot 

WHEN  space  is  limited  and  your  patriot- 
ism so  intense  that,  in  duty  bound, 
you  feel  you  ought  to  devote  every  inch  to 
useful  plants  try  the  fifth  plan.  E^spite  its 
urilitanan  character,  it  works  out  interest- 
ingly, and  in  effect  is  really  beaurifuL  The 
large  leaves  and  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
rhubarb,  and  the  feathery  asparagus,  thouj^h 
planted  mainly  for  their  decorative  qualities 


in  early  spring,  before  anything  else  is  ready, 
will  be  appreciated  on  the  dinmg  table. 

The  permanent  plants  and  herbs  are 
grouped  at  the  ends  of  the  border  where  they 
need  not  be  disturbed  when  the  bed  is 
being  spaded.  On  the  fence  the  scarlet 
runner  beans  are  both  effecrive  and  edible, 
and  the  tomatoes  are  su^estive  of  the  love 
apples,  as  they  were  so-called  in  old-fashioned 
gardens.  These  small  ones  are  excellent 
either  as  a  salad  or  preserved,  and  come 
in    a   variety    of    forms:     pear,  plum  and 


C  X?^owets  are  niess6|^s 
I  of  Love  scnito  u6 
j  from  the  Almt^hti^ 

^^  Tnei/  arc  readif  io  receive 
us  with  open  arms  and  t|ieldin^ 
lij>s.  Vieiv  caresses  are  sincere 
andnaiural.  tfieir  messagie  is  of 
peace  and  ifranquiTilu^  and  conr 
fidence.  Atrs  wcU-God  is  still 
in  His  Heaven-.  ^    *-    ^    qu 

When  dai/s  are  darkest, 
when  hope  is  faintest  <-'-"-' op 
amoi^ine  flowers-'  driiik.  in. 
their  Tnessa^  of  peace- and 
be  comforteo.  ^  ^   <t.    ^ 

We  need  flowers  now, 
as  never  before.  AVe  are  just 
begjinnin^to  realize  their  true 
meaniiv^.  ^  ^.  t*.  ^    <c 

Flowers!  Heavenli/  messen- 
'^cSs  of  Peace!.  Mai/  God  ^tve  us 
more  of  ihenu-  ^  «-  *-   *i- 


cherry,  and   in  color  both   red   and  yellow. 

One  strong  color  note  must  be  introduced. 
Calendulas  serve  this  purpose  appropriately — 
though  in  modem  times  it  stretcnes  the  point 
to  call  them  useful  for  flavoring  soups.  These 
are  set  off  by  the  gray  green  sage,  and  the 
silvery  green  of  the  splendid  New  Zealand 
spinach,  a  variety  that  can  be  picked  until 
frost.  The  decorative  qualities  of  parsley  and 
carrots  as  an  edging  all  will  admit.  The 
radishes  at  the  back  may  be  allowed  to 
flower,  or  they  can  be  pulled'  and  replaced 
by  gray-green  late  cabbages,  or  the  taller 
Brussels  sprouts.  If  so  many  peppers  prove 
too  great  a  concession  to  beauty,  try  the  more 

prosaic  beets,  whose  tops  and  roots  are  alike 

edible;  or  Swiss  chard. 

If  you  have  a  bird,  plant  some  Sunflowers 

whose  seeds  it  will  enjoy.  Cucumbers  might 
share  the  fence  with  the  tomatoes,  or  if  you 
go  away,  in  late  summer  plant  early  peas  if 
the  exposure  is  a  sunny  one. 

This  border  is  not  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  more  ample  vegetable  plot,  but  to 
supplement  it  in  an  interesting  manner.  A 
younger  member  of  the  family  mieht  take 
charge  of  it  with  profit.  Seeds  or.  plants  are 
set  out  as  designated,  but  to  save  expense, 
rhubarb  and  asparagus  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  though  to  do  so  takes  two  years;  and 
peppers  and  tomatoes  started  mdoors  in 
Doxes. 

Countinf  tk«  Cost 

THE  COST  of  the  seeds  suggested  in  the 
tables  is  of  course  an  approximation,  be- 
cause the  size  and  pric^  of  tne  packets  differ 
so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  quote  with  any 
desree  of  exactness. 

If,  this  summer,  flowers  will  go  a  long  way 
,  in  grarif3ring  the  spiritual  craving  for  expres- 
:  sion  that  is  sure  to  be  in  evidence,  the  raising 
of  vegetables  will,  to  countless  thousands 
who  could  not  help  in  any  other  way,  create 
in  their  hearts  tne  feehng  that  they  are 
doing  their  ''bit,"  and  at  the  call  delve  m  the 
fecund  soil;  for  deep  down  in  all  of  us  slumbers 
the  age-old  love  of  the  earth. 


^. 


Shrubs  That  Keep  Their  Foliage  Late  w.  h.judd 


MANY  of  those  deciduous  leaved  shrubs 
which  retain  their  foliage  in  a  state 
of  fairly  good  perfection  much  later 
than  the  majontyareworthy  of  being 
made  a  note  of  and  more  generally  planted  as 
they  considerably  help  to  shorten  the  long  and 
dreary  months  of  winter.  It  was  during  the 
third  week  of  November  that  these  random 
notes  were  made  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Foremost  among  them  is  Evonymus  Ham- 
ilionianus  variety  semipersisUns,  This  forms 
a  small,  much  branched,  erect  growing  tree 
about  15  ft.  high  and  almost  as  broad;  al- 
though not  known  in  a  wild  state  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  Chinese  origin.  The  foliage  is 
retained-  later  than  those  of  any  other  shrub, 
usually  remaining  on  in  a  fairly  good  condition 
until  close  on  Christmas,  and  the  leaves  do  not 
change  color  before  falling  off.  This  year  the 
tree  nas  fruited  very  freely,  but  these  are 
small  and  unattractive.  Ligustrum  Prattii 
retains  its  leaves  quite  late,  which  are  narrow, 
of  a  deep  ereen  and  glossy  appearance,  and  a 
very  suitaole  plant  for  situations  south  of  us 
as  the  youn^  growths  are  often  killed  back 
during  the  wmter. 

By  far  the    most  attractive  plant  at  the 


Arboretum  last  fall  was  Ligustrum  vulgare  var. 
foliosum.  This  variety  is  more  spreading  in 
habit  than  the  type  and  the  foliaee  is  narrower 
and  more  dense,  and  the  whole  shrub  far  more 
freely  fruited.  The  fruits  are  produced  in 
large,  dense  terminal  clusters  of  a  shiny  black 
color,  and  these  are  left  alone  by  the  birds. 
The  foliage  is  held  on  perfectly  green  much 
later  than  the  familiar  LigusUum  vulgar fy  and 
is  a  plant  to  be  ^highly  recommended,  especi- 
ally for  planting  on  the  borders  of  woodlands, 
and  can  be  freely  propagated  from  cuttines. 
The  common  Ligustrum  ovalifolium  may  be 
included  in  these  notes  but  is  too  well  known 
ro  call  for  further  description. 

Forsythia  eurotea  is  a  tall  uprieht  grow- 
ing shrub,  here  about  12  ft.  tall  and  keeps  its 
foliage  later  than  any  of  the  other  well  known 
varieties,  but  like  those,  eventually  turns 
yellow  before  falling  off.  The  "Wayfaring 
Tree"  of  Europe,  Viburnum  LarUana,  grows 
also  to  a  large  size  and  has  foliage  densely 
tomentose  beK)w  and  is  now  of  a  deep  reddish 
brown  color  on  the  upper  side.  A  geographi- 
cal representative  of  tne  former  is  Viburnum 
citinifoliumj  but  being  of  a  more  delicate 
nature  does  not  assume  the  same  habit.    The 


foliage  is  very  similar  to  the  above,  and  its 
prominent  terminal  flower  buds  are  likewise 
formed  during  the  fall.  On  the  tall  growing 
Viburnum  Suboldii  the  older  leaves  have 
turned  a  rusty  brown  but  the  later  formed 
ones  at  the  apex  of  the  branches  are  still  deep 
green  and  dossy.  Viburnum  Opulus  nana  is 
a  plant  seldom  seen,  and  a  very  suitable  sub- 
ject for  the  border  of  a  shrubbery  or  for  a 
rockery.  It  grows  about  three  feet  tall,  up- 
right growing  and  very  densely  branched 
and  keeps  its  foliage  very  late  into  the  fall, 
later  than  any  of  the  Opulus  section,  and 
gradually  changes  to  a  brown  color. 

Lonicera  XylosUum  kept  its  foliaee  a  good 
green  till  just  about  the  middle  of  November, 
after  which  it  turned  yellow  and  fell  off  within  a 
few  days.  Lonicera  fragrantissima  is  not  a  very 
reliable  subject  here  and  needs  more  the 
climate  of  Long  Island  to  be  a  success. 
The  foliage  is  oval  and  of  a  pale  green  color 
and  retained  very  late,  but  where  quite  *at 
home  is  almost  evergreen.  These  remarks 
also  apply  to  Lonicera  Standishii. 

Cyttsus  scoparius  Andreanus  compactus 
is  a  dwarf  form  of  the  well  known  variety, 
having  the  same  Colored  flowers  and  being 
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Abeiia  flowere  over  a  kmg  period  as  well  as  canyixiig  its 
foliage  quite  late  in  the  season.  It  makes  a  handsome 
specimen  shrub 

more  hardy.  The  upright  growing  branches 
are  very  dense  and  about  four  feet  high,  the 
stems  and  foliage  are  both  of  a  deep  green 
color.  Cytisuj  capitattis  retains  its  soft  pale 
green  foliage  also  quite  late  in  the  season 
and  fails  to  change  color  before  falling. 

In  a  sheltered  position  Abulia  grandiflora 
is  a  delightful  plant,  it  is  a  small  shrub  of  a 
slender  spreading  habit  remaining  in  flower 
for  several  weeks  d urine  September  and 
October,  and  the  small  foliage  of  a  deep 
shining  green  keeps  on  the  bushes  till  late 
in    the   year. 

For  a  rockery  Hypericum  Buckleyi  is  a 
gem.  This  is  a  low-growing  shrub,  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  of  a  spreading  nature 
and  with  erect  branches,  each  one  of  which 
is  terminated  with  small  yellow  flowers  durine 
the  summer,  making  a  clump  look  like  a  bed 
of  gold.  The  foliage  is  small,  stays  on  very 
late  and  is  now  of  a  gray  green  color. 

Berberis  Wilsonicu  is  becoming  fairly  well 


known  now  and  is  also  a  suitable  plant  for  a 
rockery,  being  a  small  bush  with  spreading 
and  arching  branches.  The  foliage  is  smalt, 
produced  in  great  abundance  and  of  a  gray- 
green  color,  of  a  semi-evergreen  nature,  this 
turns  to  a  lovely  reddish-brown  before  falling 
off.  The  fruit  is  small,  round,  and  of  a  bright 
salmon  red  color.  Very  similar  to  the  above 
and  answering  practically  the  same  description 
is  Berberis  Wilsoniae  wtlt.  Stapfiana,  The 
thorns  as  with  the  precedine  are  sharp  and 
needle-like  and  longer  than  the  foliage. 

Berberis  aggregata  is  a  tall  erect  branched 
shrub  about  5  ft.  high,  with  small  foliage 
remotely  serrate  toward  the  apex,  turning 
to  a  pleasing  reddish-brown  in  the  fall,  and  is 


Qematis  paniculata,  a  vigorous  dimber,  thrives  best  in 
sunny  situations.    Will  stand  severe  priming  in  winter 


Evooymus  Hamiltonianus  semiperistens,  a  small  shrub 
which  retains  its  leaves  nearly  till  Christmas.  The  fruits 
while  numerous  are  not  decorative 

held  on  very  late  in  the  year.  This  flowers 
the  same  tinie  as  the  previous  variety  and 
has  very  similar  flowers. 

Among   climbers   the   well  known   Akebia 

?uifuUa  needs  no  describing.  This  plant 
ruits  here  every  year,  and  this  year  two 
fruits  were  found  on  one  fruit  stalk.  Akebia 
lobatdy  which  has  its  leaves  in  threes,  should 
be  more  generally  seen  on  arbors  and  trellises. 
The  native  Smilax  kispida  is  suitable  for 
the  same  purpose  and  retains  its  foliage  very 
late. 

Clematis  paniculata  is  common  to  every- 
body, but  Clematis  dioscorae folia  is  well 
worthy  of  being  more  known.  In  many 
respects  it  resembles  the  former  but  the 
foliage  is  thicker.  The  flowers  are  pure  white 
and  fragrant  and  the  sepals  are  broader  than 
those  in  C.  paniculatay  and  it  makes  a  good 
succession  to  that  variety  as  it  does  not  open 
its  flowers  till  those  of  the  former  have  passed 
away. 


iH^. 

.^Jfrl 

!»    .^^ 

w^ 

**-■•  .-«      •  *' 

l^iHM^^^^^^^^S.  T                                            '^^^^^^^^^l 

Dwarf  form  of  the  popular  Cranberry  Bush  shares  with  the  tvpe  many  splendid  qualities. 
The  foliage  becomes  richly  colored  in  the  late  season 


This  vine, 


ine,  Akebia  quinata,  is  well  known,  and  is  usually  trained  over  a  trdlis.    The  1 
gestion  here  conveyed  will  also  fit  other  vines 
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What's   New   in   Roses,  Shrubs,  Summer   Flower- 
Roots  and  Plants 

A  Review  of  the  Trade's  Offerings  this  Season,  by  the  Editorial  Staff 

A  survey  of  tfu  new  offerings  in  seeds ^  embracing  both  flowers  and  vegetables,  was  presented  in  last  month's  issue  of  The  Garden  Magazine.     This 

chdpter  handles  plants  only. 


NOVELTIES!  At  once  the  lure,  the 
delieht,  and  often  despair  of  the 
gardener — the  real  enthusiast!  It 
is  only  by  reaching  out  into  the 
untried  that  progress  is  finally  made.  All  the 
much-vaunted  old-fashioned  favorites  were 
once  new  and  untried,  and  so  we  keep  on  try- 
ing, keeping,  or  discarding  according  to  circum- 
stances or  climate,  requirement,  or  perhaps 
personal  fad  and  fancy.  There  is  in  fact  no 
ultimate  rule  by  which  to  adjudge  other  than 
the  test  of  public  trial  under  various  con- 
ditions. The  trade  annually  exerts  its 
energies  in  trying  to  satisf^r  the  desire  of  its 
patrons,  and,  after  measuring  up  the  quali- 
fications of  each  claimant  for  notice  on  general 
grounds,  ventures  to  offer  the  results  of  such 
selection  to  the  discriminating  public.  ^ 

Naturally  in  this  period  of  materialistic  tend- 
ency the  output  of  purely  ornamental  novel- 
ties has  a  lull — nothing  comes  from  France 
or  Belgium,  nor  from  the  Teutonic  empire. 
Yet  the  British  trade  (especially  as  it^  is 
represented  in  the  Rose  industry)  is  as  active 
as  ever  and  the  Australians  send  their  new 
Chrysanthemums.  Probably  the  real  dearth 
of  new  things  from  abroad  is  yet  to  be  ex- 
perienced, because  many  introductions  of  this 
seasony  for.  instance,  took  origin  two  or  more 
jrears  bact — some  very  many  years  inore. 
The  final  result  must  be  an  intensified  activity 
in  exploiting  the  things  that  are  already  in 
the  country  for  study,  and  also  in  stimulating 
plant  breeding  among  ourselves. 

The  nursery  trade  is  laboring  under  ex- 
ceptional handicaps  in  the  matter  of'  labor. 
The  stocks  in  the  nurseries  are  alive  and 
mwing  and  shortage  of  labor  is  being  keenly 
felt,  but  by  close  application  the  trade 
confidently  anticipates  Deing  able  to  keep 
agoing  until  times  become  settled  again. 

Th«  New  Roses 

THE  most  widely  heralded  novelty  of 
the  year  amone  *  florists*  flowers'*  is  the 
American-raised  H.  T.  Rose  Columbia  with 
which  the  flower  show  visiting  public  was  made 
familiar  last  fall.  It  is  another  gift  of  E.  G. 
Hill,  a  steady  worker  in  Rose  breeding  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  ix)licy  of  American-raised 
Roses  for  the  American-cut  flower  market. 
Of  course,  it  has  its  garden  possibilities  too» 
and  a  new  Rose  of  its  unusual  coloring  is  surie 
of  a  welcome.  It  is  described  as  "a  peach- 
blow  pink"  seedling  of  Ophelia.  One  of  the 
particular  points  in  its  favor  is  said  to  be 
immunity  from  mildew.  Have  we  achieved 
the  impossible? 

From  across  the  ocean,  of  course,  comes  a 
galaxy  of  Rose  novelties.  The  productions 
of  Ihckson  &  Son,  Hugh  Dickson,  and 
McGredy  are  being  distributed  by  their 
respective  agents  over  here.  Golden  Emblem 
(Dreer,  Totty)  of  the  last-named  raiser  was 
seen  at  the  big  Philadelphia  Rose  Show  and 
earned  hi&li  encomiums.  This  golden  yellow 
H.  T.  is  (ffiFered  as  an  improvement  in  Kayon 
d'Or  and  has  won  hien  honors  including 
the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
in  England  as  well  as  the  191 7  silver  medal 
of  the  American  Rose  Society. 

Other  hybrid  teas  are:    Marchwuss  of  Ormonde  bluah  white 


with  deep  pink  centre;  very  large;  good  exhibition  type.  T.  F. 
CrozifT,  large  blooms;  dear  canary  yellow;  of  refined  form. 
H.  P.  Pinkfrton,  intense  brilliant  scarlet,  flamed;  mtldew- 
VToof;  very  clean  grower.  Blushing  Bride,  clear  white  with 
faint  flushed  centre;  large  well-shaped  buds.  Ulster  Volunteer, 
single,  cherry-red  with  white  zone;  good  bedding  Rose.  All 
these  are  Dickson-Totty  Roses.  Additional  Roses  from  Dick- 
son &  Sons,  as  introduced  by  Dreer  are:  Mrs.  Fred  Searl,  a 
large  globular  fawny  shell-pink,  the  reflex  of  the  petals  a  warm 
silvery-carmine;  free-flowering;  strongly  scented.  AfoUy  Bligh, 
a  deep  madder-pink  heavily  zonea  orange-madder  at  the 
base  of  the  petals.    C.  V.  Hamortk,  with  shell-shaped  massive 

S^als  of  an  intense  black-scarlet  with  rich  crimson  pile.  Mc- 
redy,  besides  the  leader  already  mentioned,  sends  us,  through 
Dreer:  Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  madder-red,  shot  with  gbwing  scarlet, 
the  outer  petals  a  deep  rose  shading  on  an  orange  base.  Gladys 
Holland,  buff  shaded  orange-yellow,  outside  of  petals  pearly 
peach;  very  free  flowering;  awarded  Gold  Medal  National 
Kose  Society  of  England. 

As  perhaps  the  best  of  Hugh  Dickson's  new 
creations  of  the  year  Dreer  describes  H,  D.  M. 
Barton  a  crimson  garden  and  bedding  Rose 
of  the  General  MacArthur  type,  which  was 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Irish  Rose 
Society.  Other  sorts  from  the  same  source 
are:  Ethel  Dickson,  described  as  a  great 
improvement  of  ever-popular  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  of  deep  salmon-rose  color,  while 
Golden  Spray,  2.  "clear  Marechal  Niel  yellow," 
with  almost  single  flowers  has  the  distinction 
of  being  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  of  England. 

An  improved  Ophelia  is  offered  by  F. 
R.  Pierson  un^er  the  name  of  Rosalind, 
the  bright  coral  buds  of  which  change  to 
apricot-pink  and  open  shell-pink  with  at 
least  one  third  more  petals  than  the  old  form. 
Silvia,  from  the  same  source,  is  described  as 
a  "yellow  Ophelia,"  with  sulphur-yellow  buds 
and  waxy-white  open  flowers.  Evelyn,  a  sport 
of  Ophelia,  has  more  pronounced  color,  and 
more  petals,  which  would  suggest  its  better 
fitting  the  open  garden.     (A.  N.  Pierson.) 

A  new  Climbing  Rose  Alida  Lovett,  said  not 
to  have  a  single  defect,  besides  being  mildew- 
proof,  is  introduced  by  Lovett.  This  is  a 
Van  Fleet  product  by  crossing  President 
Camot  with  Rosa  Wichuraiana,  shell-pink 
with  sulphur  shadings  at  base  of  petals. 
Strong,  lone  stems  and  pronounced  fragrance 
are  clainiea  in  its  favor.  Among  the  good 
things  "to  come  another  year"  Lovett 
promises  another  climber,  a  double  form  of 
Hiawatha,  which  will  unquestionably  be 
welcomed  by  admirers  of  that  variety. 

The  ubiquitous  Dorothy  Perkins,  continuing 
to  run  true  to  form,  has  ^ven  us  another 
sport,  Elizabeth  Zeigler,  This  time  deep  rose- 
pink;  very  effective  for  trellis  work;  the  plant 
is  as  vigorous  as  its  parent  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  our  climbing  varie- 
ties. It  has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Medal 
of  the  American  Rose  Society.  (A.  N. 
Pierson.) 

An  additional,  large-flowered  Wichuraiana 
hybrid  is  Aunt  Harriet,  an  offspring  of  Ap- 
poline,  introduced  by  Conard  &  Jones.  The 
name  of  its  breeder — Dr.  Van  Fleet — guaran- 
tees, in  a  mesure,  the  character  of  this 
scarlet-crimson  Rambler.  The  white  centres 
of  the  flowers  are  strongly  emphasized  by 
golden-yellow  anthers. 

The  last  claimant  amone  the  Rambler 
Roses,  but  by  no  means  the  least  attractive, 
is  Rosiere.  A  most  charming  variation  of 
Tausendschon,  from  which  it  is  a  sport  and 
indeed  a  counterpart,  except  that  the  color  is 
superior,  deeper,  and  richer.     (A.  N.  Pierson.) 
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Amons  th«  ChryaantlMinuftts'! 

T^  H  E  introduction  of  the  sensational 
*  "Tokio  Set"  of  Japanese  Chtysanthe- 
mums,  as  imported  from  Japan  by  Totty,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  notaole  event  in  this« 
group.  Varying  in  form  from  popularly  grown 
types  of  these  flowers,  the  following  set  claims 
the  attention  of  planters  in  search  of  the 
utterly  diflferent: 

Benten  (Goddess  of  Beauty) — Green  gold  with  blood-red 
tips.  Amaierasu  (Sun  Goddess) — Yclbw,  almost  like  a  cactus 
Dahlia.  Bishamon  (God  of  Glory) — Dark  velvety  crimson 
with  bronze  reverse.  Fugi  (The  Wisteria)^Pale  lavender, 
largest  of  the  set.  Taehibana  (The  Orange)— Pale  yellow,  like 
a  mass  of  cornsilk.  DaHtoku  (God  of  Wealth)  ^Pink  and  pale 
green;  very  attractive. 

To  make  things  still  more  interesting  for 
the  commercial  grower  of  Chrysanthemums, 
who  already  finds  difficulty  in  selecting  from 
many  good  sorts  available,  Elmer  D.  Smith 
records  the  perfecting  of: 

Midnight  Sun,  said  to  be  the  deepest  yellow  yet  produced. 
Incurved  form,  medium  dwarf  habit,  maturing  first  week  of 
November.  Tne  same  firm  has  Betsy  Ross,  a  good  new  white 
of  incurved  form  and  capable  of  producing  several  good  blooms 
to  the  plant,  maturing  first  week  of  November;  and  Liberty 
Bond,  an  improvement  upon  Oconto,  maturing  October  34tn 
and  producing  double  flowers  from  late  buds,  white  with  a 
tinge  of  cream. 

Bronte  Unaks  (Fengar) — bronze  sport  of  Unaka;  earliesc 
bronze  in  bloom,  and  Yellow  Advance  (W.  A.  Rose) — yellow 
sport  of  Smith's  Advance,  blooming  earlier  than  most  others. 

As  compared  with  former  years,  the  new- 
comers to  the  exhibition  class  are  few.  How- 
ever, the  number  of  contributing  sources  is 
^eater  than  usual,  showing  that  the  interest 
in  the  exhibition  type  is  not  on  the  wane. 
Mrs.  H,  S.  Firestone,  z  Pockett-Totty  novelty, . 
is  pronounced  bv  experts  to  be  the  one  real 
surprise  in  this  class.  A  pinkish  chamois-buff 
gives  it  at  least  the  distinction .  of  unique 
color. 

Other  exhibition  types  for  which  more  or 
less  strong  claims  of  superiority  are  made  are: 

Jduans,  a  large,  reflexed  pink  of  exceptional  dwarf  growth; 
maturing    October    25th. — Naponee,    an    irrqsular    incurved 

Japanese  of  the  largest  size;  color  creamy  white  tinged  pink. 
fovemher  Glow,  an  incurved  Golden  Bronze;  considered  aa 
improvement  upon  Calumet,  with  a  stronger  stem.  .Pur^ 
Ktng,  the  nearest  approach  to  purple;  of  the  largest  size, 
surpassing.  Reginald  Vallis- and.  Mankato,  the  two  best  amonc 
the  Amaranths.     (All  from  Smith.) 

Joan  0/  >^rc,  reflexed,  pure  white  in  color  (H.  Nonin^  and 
Totty).  Mrs.  W.  Z>/nni>,  largest  pink  to  date;  superior  to 
Mrs.  Gibson  (WelU  and  Votty).  Mrs.  J.  WiUu  Buhl,  larn 
crimson  (Wells   and   Totty).     Mrs.   Frank    Traendly,   pearU 

Jink;    resembles    Joan-  Stratton    (Totty).      Refiexei    Louisa 
*0€kett  (EzAibition),  reflexed  form  of  Louisa  Pockett  (Totty). 

The  ever-practical  possibility  of  growing 
singles  just  as  successfully  in  the  garden  as 
under  glass  begets  for  this  group  an  ever-in- 
creasing host  of  friends: 

Supreme — Glowing  crimson;  very  large  flowers.  A  mott 
popular  type  (Wells  and  Totty).  Portia — Salmon-bronze, 
shading  to  bnght  flame  (Wells).  Bronu  Buckiniham — 
Cheerful  glowing  bronze;  extra  fine  (Fengar  and  Totty). 
Beatrice — Brilliant  old  gold  with  glossy  foliage  (Godfrey  and 
Totty).  Ida  Catherine  Skiff — Brilliant  bronzy  amber;  im- 
proved Yvonne  (Totty).  Louis.  Spears — Chestnut-crimson; 
very  strong  grower  (Godfrey  and  Totty).  Femridge — Terra- 
cotta with  gold  zone  in  centre  (Bergen  and  Totty).  Josephine 
Schlotman — ^Lilac  with  white  zone  in  centre  (Totty).  Bertha 
Fairs  —  Exquisite  Rose-pink;  early  kind  (Wellt  and 
Totty).      Mrs.    Max    Behr — ^Shiny    Chestnut-scariet;    dwarf 

(grower  ((Godfrey  and  Totty).  Jres — ^Velvety  crimson;  very 
arge  size  (Gaut  and  Totty).  Artemis — Sunlight  yellow;  a 
charming  variety.  (Gaut  and  Totty.)  CWbnr— ;Terra-cotta 
bronze,  tipped  flame  (Gaut  and  Totty).  Helios — Bronzy 
scarlet,  flecked  with  yellow  (Gaut  and  Totty).  Dainty — 
Seedling  from  Indicum;  pale  rose-pink  (W.  H.  Waite).  Mrs. 
W.  H.  ^aifr— Enchantress  pink;  cactus-shaped  flower  (W.  H. 
Waite).  Elizabeth  Firestone — Rose-pink,  underlaid  with  a 
silver  sheen;  free  flowering;  vigorous  growth.  (A.  N.  Pierson.) 
Connie  Dick  (Hardy  Pompon) — Clear  glowing  yellow  (Totty). 
Lacille  Knoble  (Pompon)— Bronze-ydTlow,  with  well-formed 
budded  flowers  opening  about  November  loth.  An  addidon  to 
the  Mt.  Greenwood  set. 
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N«wCla<UolusTypM 

pONTINUED  pro- 
^  eress  in  new  color 
combinations  keeps 
popular  interest  m 
Gladiolus  on  the  alert 
as  the  opportunit}r  of 
choice  m  satisfying 
individual  taste  in- 
creases rapidly — per- 
haps more  so  than  in 
any  other  flower  with 
the  probable  excep- 
tion of  the  Dahlia. 
Besides  a  wonderful 
new  race  of  eiant- 
flowering  kinds  Deing 
nursed  to  perfection 
on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
eastern      hybridizers 

five  us  Praecox  hy- 
rids,  Primulinus 
hybrids,  Kunderdi 
hybrids,  "ruffled" 
types,  and  what  not. 
The  outstanding  fea- 
ture in  the  majority 
of  new  hybrids  is  the 
endeavor  of  the 
breeder  to  perfect 


Hybrid  Peony  Dahlia  La  Folie,  attractive 
throu|Eh  its  oddity.  The  color  is  a  peculiar 
blencung  of  orange  and  aalmco.  (Mastick- 
Tylcr) 


Hybrid  Cactus  Dahua  Prop.  F.  H.  Hall. 
White  ground,  overlaid  and  suffused  with 
shaded  n»e.    (Ma^tick-Tyler) 


both  form  and  color 
ing  at  the  same  time. 
The  effort  of  striving 
after  refined  colors, 
such  as  are  found 
among  the  Orchid- 
flowenng  Pansies  and 
the  rarer  Primroses 
is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  Pordhook 
PraecoxHybrids  which 
are  now  available  in 
a  great  range  of  sep- 
arate colors  (Burpee). 
Many  of  Mrs.  Austin's 
friends  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  in 
Pink  Lustre  she  offers 
what  she  considers  the 
crowning  masterpiece 
of  her  efforts,  a  shell- 
pink  with  a  pure 
white  th  roat,  not 
mottled  or  streaked 
in  any  way,  overlaid 
with  an  almost  spark- 
ins  lustre. 

lionoring  the  great 
British  soldier, 
Vaughan    introduces 


**Toiao  Set"  of  Japanese  Chtysanthemuins 
imported  from  the  Celestial  Empire  and  is 
sutndently  different  from  conventionid  forms 
to  attract  the  curious.     (Totty) 


Zonal  Geranium  Floradalb  Strain,  of  which  this  is  a 
representative,  is  of  Califomian  origin,  and  is  offered  in 
many  variations.     (Burpee) 


Dahlia  Topaze  (Exhibition  Cactus).  A  fine  type  of 
European  origin  is  seen  in  Topaze.  a  peculiar  bluish  lOW 
color  described  as  "almost  weird."     (Tate) 


* '                                                - 

^^^^flhri^ 

_^^- 

Trailing  Rose  Alida  Lovett.  for  which  much  is  claimed.  Produced  by  crossing 
President  Camot  with  Rosa  wichuraiana.  Said  to  have  pronounced  fragrance  and  to  be 
mildew  proof.    Color  shell  pink,  with  sulphur  shadings.     (Lovett) 


Box-Barberrt  is  the  curious  name  for  a  dwarf  compact  form  of  Japan  Barberry,  evi- 
denUy  applied  because  of  the  suggested  utilitv  of  the  newcomer  as  an  edging  plant.  Nor- 
mal type  to  right;  the  new  form  to  the  left.     (Elm  City  Nurseries) 
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a  light  salmon-pink  Gladiolus  with 
oxblood-red  blotches  in  Field  Mar- 
shal Haig.  Besides  having  the  de- 
cidedly fashionable  ruffled  petals, 
this  sort  is  said  to  do  particularly 
well  in  cool,  moist  soil. 

By  crossing  Gladiolus  quartinianus 
with  one  of  the  new  Kunderdi 
hybrids,  A.  E.  Kunderd  originated 
what  he  chooses  to  call  the  fore- 
runner of  an  entirely  new,  late- 
flowering  race  of  Gladiolus.  Indian 
Summer  is  a  rose-pink  of  large  size, 
blooming  in  late  fall.     He  also  has: 

Mori*  Kunderd.  a  ruflSed  white,  comparing  very 
favorably  with  Ctiica^  White  and  Snow  White  in 
cartineM;  hat  almost  inyitible  slight  pink  line  on 
centre  of  bwer  petals.  Anthony  B.  Kunderd,  of 
large  flowered,  intensely  ruffled  type.  Color  deep 
cream,  blush  and  primrose  tints,  nlending.  Gold 
Drop  (Kunderdi-Primulinus  hvbrid).  Exceprion- 
ally  lar|e  for  a  Primulinus  hybrid.  Yellow,  with 
slight  pink  throat  lines. 


Whwnit 


to  Dahlias 


npHERE  is  an  apparent  dearth  of 
-■•  novelties  in  this  flower  of  many 
vagaries,  and  which  has  so  many 
sincere  devotees.  Perhaps  the  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  the  times  cause 
many  to  be  over-conservative  in  talk- 
ing about  new  things.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  only  hybridizer  reporting 
progress  is  C.  S.  Mastic,  to  whose 
activity  reference  was  made  in  these 
columns  last  year.  Through  Tyler 
he  is  distributing  more  of  his  bizarre 
and  fantastic  creations.  Among 
them  are: 

Afiladi  (Hybrid  Peony) — Chinese  vermilion; 
shape  of  a  Water  Lily  with  several  rows  of  narrow 
pointed  petals;  a  row  of  small  petals  curi  over 
centre;  very  fragrant;  size  7  to  9  inches.  La  Foli* 
(Hybrid  Peony)— Large  folded,  twisted  petals;  color 
a  peculiar  blending  of  orange  and  salmon  giving 
flower  a  flame  color  appearance;  good  stem;  sixe  9 


Pernetiana  Hybrid  Ross  Gouxn  Emblem,  is  here  shown  in  two  characters. 
This  novelty  was  probably  the  most  remarkable  in  the  big  Philadelphia  Rose 
Show  last  year.  An  improvement  on  Rayon  d'Or  and  claims  attention  as  a 
possible  triumphant  yellow  garden  Rose.     (Dreer,  Totty) 


Gladiolus  Prabcox  Hybrids  which 
make  a  strong  appeal  because  of  their 
eariy  blooming  from  seed.  Now  also 
offered  in  selected  bulbs.    (Btupee) 


Gladiolus  Indian  Summer.  Sub- 
mitted as  the  start  of  a  new  late  flower- 
ing race.  It  has  somewhat  ruffled  flow- 
ers.   Color  rose  pink.     (Kunderd) 


Rose  Aunt  Harriet,  semi-single  Wichuraiana 
Hybrid,  produced  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet  from  Appoline. 
Sairlet  crimson,  with  white  centre.  (Ccnard  & 
Jones) 


H.  T.  Rose  Silvia  described  as  a  yellow  Ophelia,  becoming 
white  with  ace,  has  attracted  favorable  comment  for  cut 
(FTR- Piersoo) 


H.  T  Rose  Columbia  »  appropriately  named  because 
of  its  American  origin.  Pure  pink  becoming  deeper  with 
age.    Raised  by  E.  G.  Hill.     (AU  Rose  speoalisU) 


H.  T.  Rose  Rosalind,  an  improved  Ophelia.  Bri^^t  coral 
in  bud  becoming  apricot  pink.  A  fuller  flower  than  the 
type.     (F.  R.  Herson) 
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inchea.     Isabtl  Stovet  (Hybrid  DecoratiYe) — Crinkley  petdi,  A  Ninet««n  Y«ar  Old  Norwltj 

twitted  at  ends  to  point.    Color  lemon  yellow,  ftrong  itemf.  ,,,,,.  -^,^,.«,,^,^ 

Photo  f  natural  iize.  ^/a/A^-i^fd/ (Hybrid  Cactu*)— Pale  terra  AN    ILLUMINATING    CXamplc     of 

ISiSJtJ^ijS'^^  ge^rrtiv^'^tS'luruS",^^^^^^^  ^  long  it  takes  to  ^et  floral  novelties  readv 

average  8  to  9inchet;Mlor,dr«M  of  wine  lighteniM^^  for  general  distribution  is  givcn  bv  ^rand  s 

■•  Z.r^i^i  L'Lft!!:^a  3!Jf',Si  fch^K^'toT.  New^  Pfony  Old  Silver  Tip.''  The  seeds  from 


1899 — 19   years    ago!      It   first   bloomed 


in 


Onllue  Dkk,  hardy  Pompon, 
cokMT  yellow.     CTotty) 


Beatrice,  Single  Decorative;  old 
gold.     (Godfrey-Totty) 


deepen  ihade;  liffht  reverse  ihowing  m  tipi  of  curled  twisted        whlch   It   (feveloped   Were   SOWn   m    the   fall   of 
tubular  petals;  full  to  centre.     Sutn  Tfurtsa  (Decorative)—  -  *^  -        -       ^        •   .  .  -     . 

Color  sulphur  white  shaded  to  pale  green  in  centre;  dwarf  grower. 

A  few  new  English  Ex- 
hibition Cactus  Dahlias  are 
available  in: 

Pkmomentd,  with  flowers  8  to  9  inches 
across;  very  much  incurved  twisting  and 
curling  in  a  tangled  way;  color  pale 
salmon  with  a  golden  glow.  Totau^  a 
large,  broad  and  deep  flower.  Color  a 
peculiar  bluish  rose;  "the  English  de- 
scribe it  as  almost  weird."  Patriot^  very 
dark  scarlet;  bush  dwarf  and.  branchy; 
stems  long  and  strong,  holding  flowers 
up  facing.  (Tate;)' 

Newcoin«rs  Among  Cannsts 

TT  WOULD  seem  that  this 
-^  showy  bedder  is  findine  a 
receptive  public  if  the  number 
of  novelites  be  any  index. 
While  appreciating  that  Can- 
nas  are  popular  bedding 
plants  because  of  their  mas- 
sive, compact  growth,  it  is 
ever  the  desire  of  the  breeder 
to  get  the  flowers  away  from 
and  above  the  foliage.  Thus 
we  find  Dreer  introduces 
Carmine  Beauty  with  .  the 
specific  claim  that  *'its  deep, 
carmine  flowers  are  freely 
produced  high  above  the 
neavy,  dark  green  foliage" 
which  is  narrowly  margined 
red.  Others  noted  from  the 
same  source  are: 

Cfutr/uljusJ,    with     fire-red   or    deep 
orange  flowers,  appear  with  golden  bor- 
der and  centre,  each  petal  flaked  carmine- 
crimson;  ji  ft.    Cloth  of  Gold,  a  compact- 
rdng,  free-flpwerinR  golden  yellow;   3 
DazxUr,  clusters  of  deep  fire-red  flow- 
ers coupled  with  compact  nabit  of  plant: 
adapted   for  ^bedding    purposes:    3^  ft. 
Golden  Eagle ^  intense  golden-yellow;  up- 
right grower  with  large  flower  clusters 
well    above    the    foliage;    4^    ft.     Har- 
motfi  Geranium-red  flowers  in  clusters 
and  substantial  trusses;  carmine-bronze 
foliage;    3i  ft.    /*oft^,  intense    Poppy-       {f  .        '/". 
red;  florets  in  good  trusses  over  greentsh-bjNWzy  Cbtis^;    5 
Ssimf^  (htffn,  rosy-salmon  scarlet,  blendjoj^  te>  a  rosy-^irmioe 
toward  the  centre;  substantial  flowers  aiK<^arned  well  ^bo-le 
heavy  green  foliage;  5  ft.     Suptrb,  briglt  brange-scarlet  blos- 
soms and  glaucous-bronzy  foliage;  5  fc^  '  Sr H^dHott,  pale  ros«; 
foliage  glaucouB-green;  the  plant  dwarf.aiid  cc^pactj  3  ftl 

The  house  of  Burpee  c6mes  to  the  froii(t 
with  Fiery  Cross^  la rgei^^t ban  Firebird,  of 
which  it  is  a  seedling;  Enormous  heads,  of 
a  color  almost  th^at  of  Fiery  Cross  Sweet 
Pea. 

Other  Bedding  PUnt« 

AS  COLORFUL  plants,  for  spectacular 
^*-  display  in  summer  effects  the  multi- 
colored and  variously  formed  Crotons,  so- 
called,  have  a  definite  place.  They  are  used 
as  dwarfs  and  keep  up  a  kaleidoscopic  bril- 
liancy of  hues  through  the  summer.  Several 
new  comers  from  English  sources  are  offered 
by  Dreer.  As  bedding  plants  they  are  delight- 
fully different  from  the  ordinary  and  effec^ 
tively  light  up  corners  and  places  under  the 
shade  of  trees. 

The  time  honored  Zonal  Geranium  cannot 
be  forgotten — indeed  its  many,  very  many 
merits  justify  its  popularity^  yet  strangely 
few  people  realize  tne  rich  assortment  of 
colors  offered  in  modem  types.  California 
plantsmen  are  developing  new  strains  and 
we  are  offered  the  Floradale  Strain  with 
the  promise  that  it  holds  many  surprises 
in  shape  of  unusually  bright  foliage  dffects 
(Burpee). 


Midnight  Sun,  Incurved:  me- 
dium dwarf;  very  deep  yellow. 
(Smith) 


Liberty  Bond .  I  ncurvcd ;  creamy 
-white.     (Smith) 


Mrs.  W.  Dennis,  Refiexed  Jap- 
anese;   pink.         (Wells-Totty) 


Betsy 


if.t' 


ft: 


Representative  new  Chrysanthemums 


A  spurlesB  Columbine,  or  Aquilegia,  around  which  certain 
misty  legends  of  origin  wrap  some  degree  of  charm 

1904 — 5  years  later.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
under  constant  observation  as  to  its  "be- 
havior/* It  is  now  claimed  to  be  "the  best 
silver-edged  red  in  cultivation."  Color  madder 
ro6e»  ends  of  petals  distinctly  silver  tipped. 

Flowering  Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants 

TN  REPLY  to  one  of  our  letters  comment- 
■■•  ing  upon  the  seeming  scarcity  of  really 
new  plants  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  illumi- 
naring    reply    from    a    prominent    eastern 


nurseryman  reading  in  part  as  follows:  "I 
have,  for  instance,  a  number  of  Wilson's 
(Chinese)  shrubs  which  are  not  offered  yet. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  tested  them  long 
enough  to  warrant  including  them  in  your 
review.  I  am  extremely  careful  not  to 
mention  anything  about  which  there  is  any 
doubt,  especially  regarding 
hardiness  in  this  climate,  as 
I  think  it  highly  important 
that  people  should  be  given 
the  facts/'  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  record  this  conservative 
attitude  of  this  responsible 
nurseryman,  for  the  letter 
is  but  typical.  The  nursery- 
man is  often  blamed  for 
what  he  does  not  do  and 
more  rarely  is  not  credited 
for  what  he  does  in  experi- 
ment'and  research. 

The  Elm  City  Nurseries 
have  devoted  more  than  six- 
teen years  to  properly  test- 
ing, studying,  fixing  and  pro- 
pagating an  dkirely  new 
form  of  Japane^  Barberry 
which  differs  from  the  uni- 
versally known  typical  B. 
Thimbergi  of  being  of  dis- 
tinctly compact  growing,  up- 
right shape^  with  foliage  of 
a  more  dainty,  character. 
The  new  Box-Barberry^  as 
it  is  called,  will  hardly  fail 
of  marked  appreciation  as 
soon  as  sufficient  stock  be- 
comes available  for  broad 
distribution. 

Satisfactory  progress  is  re- 
ported from  Mt.  Desert 
Nurseries  in  the  testing  of 
many  additional  novelties 
first  brought  to  this  country 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  from 
Western  China.  Among 
those  which  the  past  season 
^  y.  r  have  proven  of  broad,  gen- 

eral adaptability  are: 

Meconofsis  iniiirifolia-^YcViow  flowers;  should  be  grows  is 
a  shady  position.  (The  itorv  of  the  flowering  of  chit  plaat 
was  told  in  The  Gasdim  Magazine  for  Norember,  IQ17.) 
Mfconopsis  WaUkkxi — Psle  blue  flowers  on  stems  three  feet 
tall;  of  easy  culture.  As^&e  SaUand — A  six  foot  tall  ymttj 
of  great  beauty;  immense  plumes  of  reddish  flowers  and  feb- 
agc.  Spiral  Veitckii — Of  much  value  for  American  Gardens 
and  may  become  equally  as  important  as  Berberis  Than- 
bergii  or  Spiraea  Van  Houtteii.  Berberis  diapksna — Medium 
height;  bushy  natureof  growth;  attractive  green  leaves,  tuminc 
scarlet  in  autumriJ  Frvit  coming  in  autumn  is  rather  larger 
than  Barberries  most  commonly  used;  scarlet  color.  EnkUm- 
thus  perulatus — Deciduous.,  shrub  of  slow  growth;  dislikes 
limestone  soil,  develops  into  a  bush  shrub  of  medium  height. 
Valued  for  its  flowery  which  appear  in  drooping  umbels  ia 
May.  yirburnum  fFrigktii—^A  tall  growing  shrub  preferring 
well  drained  soil.  Lar^e  nngle  white  flowers;  numerous  dusters 
of  brilliant  red  fruit  m  raU.  Fibiimum  tomentosum  var.  ro- 
tundijolium — A  large  growing  rather  dosdy  branched  shrub 
presenting  much  the  same  appearauice  as  the  parent  form, 
but  leaves  are  broader,  almost  round.  Blooms  about  twB 
weeks  earlier  than  tomentosum  and  the  autumn  coloring  is 
more  brilliant.  Pyru^  (Malus)  xumi — Never  flowered  here 
but  Prof.  Sargent  says  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Asiatic 
Crabs.  Lonicera  muhifiora — Upright  growth,  with  good  dark 
green  foliage;  vigorous  grower  and  of  easy  culture;  yellow 
fruit. 

Calluna  vulgaris  var.  Searlii  (Moon)  is  a 
Scotch  Heather  of  rather  erect  nature  of 
erowth  and  more  hardy  than  some  kinds  that 
have  been  better  known;  has  attractive  light 
pink  flowers. 

Another  claimant  for  attention  in  the  garden 
border  is  the  reputed  bigeneric  hybrid  Clemor 
tiquila  (Wolcott)  which  though  not  absolutely 
new,  having  been  offered  in  the  English  trade 
these  many  years,  merits  mention  oecause  of 
the  interest  attached  to  the  claims  of  its  sup- 
posed origin — a  hybrid  between  a  Qematis 
and  a  Columbine.  It  is  in  fact,  however,  a 
spurless  variation  of  an  Aquilegia. 


Roes.   Incuhred 
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The  Traitor  Aphid  That  Robs  Potatoes  ^i'J.m5j:i52«=« 

Strange  Story  of  the  Part  that  Roses  Played  m  Helping  Along  Last  Tear's  Trouble 


WHEN  the  slogan.  Food  Will  Win  the 
War,  went  rin^g  through  the 
land,  in  the  spring  of  191 7,  Mac— 
rosiphum  solanifoui  was  innocently 
sipping  Rose  sap,  and  if  she  had  continued 
that  occupation,  matters  would  have  been 
worse  for  our  posies  but  better  for  our  pota- 
toes. And  in  spite  of  her  foreign  sounding 
name,  she  isn't  an  alien  enemy,  either.  So 
she  must  be  traitorous,  as  she  is  purely  Anieri- 
can  so  far  as  entomological  records  go,  since 
she  was  first  introduced  from  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  in  May,  1882.  At  that  time  she  was 
engaged  in  feeding  on  Pepper  Vine. 

After  that,  little  if  any  attention  was  paid 
to  her  until  about  twelve  years  later,  when 
entomologists  "  up  in  Canada "  and  "  down 
in  Maine  '  began  to  look  about  for  a  name  to 
apply  to  a  beautiful  big  aphid,  sometimes 
pmk,  though  usually  green,  that  was  playing 
navoc  with  the  potato  crop. 

To  settle  doubts,  a  trip  was  made  from 
Maine  to  our  National  Capital,  to  see  the 
gentleman  who  was  sponsor  for  Macrosiphum 
solanifolii.  The  desired  specimen  was  "prob- 
ably knocking  around  the  museum  somewhere 
m  a  vial,  dried  past  recognition,"  but  the 
informant  continued.  "If  you  have  a  large 
Mac.    on     Solanum, — that  s     solanifolii     all 

The  entomologist  returned  to  Maine  and 
the  Aroostook  potato  fields,  the  stalks  of 
which  looked  like  the  accompanying  picture, 
only  mussier  and  sticky. 

where  did  the  aphid  come  from?  It  was 
evidently  migratory,  as  the  potato  vines  were 
clean  all  the  spring  and  the  insects  took  flight 
from  them  in  the  late  summer,  long  before 
^-laying  time.  The  second  problem  was: 
What  are  the  practical  means  of  killing  the 
pest? 

Perhaps  the  gardener  will  think  these  two 
problems  should  have  been  reversed  in  se- 
quence; and  perhaps  they  should. 

Fates  favored  the  farmer.  While  he  waited, 
minute  winged  parasites  and  fungous  disease 
cleared  his  field  of  the  pink  and  ereen  insects 
and  so  scarce  they  became  that  there  was  not 
enough  material  left  in  Aroostook  County  for 
the  hfe-history  studies  planned. 

Incidentally,  a  few  aphid  specimens  picked  off 
Japanese  Rose  one  Spring,  on  the  Campus  of 
the  University  of  Maine,  settled  the  question 


whence  came  the  aphids  to  the  potato  and 
whither  they  flew.  The  Rose  bush,  it  chanced 
was  the  favorite  over-wintering  host-plant, 
in  that  locality.  But  after  its  sensational 
appearance  in  Canada  and  Maine  for  a  few 
seasons,  Macrosiphum  solanifolii  waited  undl 
191 7  to  get  the  public  really  excited. 

To  be  sure,  she  brought  in  considerable 
revenue  to  Uncle  Sam  in  postage  stamps 
placed  over  innumerable  inquiries  such  as, 
*What  species  is  this,  as  per  example  in  box, 
that  is  wilting  potato  vines  to  the  ground  and 
weakening  whole  fields  in  this  region?" 

"This  region,"  in  reality  stretched  all  the 
way  from  the  Massachusetts  coast  to  the 
Mississippi  and  how  much  farther  can  prob- 
ably be  ascertained  from  the  government 
reports  a  bit  later. 

But  food  at  present  weighs  heavier  on  the 


Last  aeaaon's  potato  fields  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  were  badly  attacked  by  a  robber  aphid. 
Whenc€  came  it?  The  accompanying  article  tells  you  how 
to  guard  this  year's  crop 


mind  than  postage  stamps  and  that  is  why 
it  seems  just  to  term  the  pink  and  green 
potato  aphid  a  traitor  of  1017.  In  fact  in 
Ohio  this  insect  was  named  "  Kaiser  bug," 
which  is  significant  enough. 

Of  course  a  State  recognizing  the  pest  by 
such  a  name  could  not  do  other  patriotically, 
than  fight  it;  and  thus  it  is  from  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (Bulletin 
317)   that  we  learn: 

Final  Recommendations 

Bated  upon  our  observations  and  findings,  confirmed  by  the 
general  resulu  of  the  field  demonstration  spraying  campaign, 
we  believe: 

Nicotine  sulphate,  1 1  to  2  teaspoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
or  about  I  to  coo,  with  enough  soap* added  to  form  a  suds,  is 
the  most  satisfactory  spraying  material  for  the  control  of  this 
species. 

Two  applications  or  more  may  be  necessary  to  control  the 
scourge,  and  these  applications  under  conditions  such  as  pre- 
vailed this  season  should  not  be  more  than  "S  days  apart. 

Thoroughness  of  application  is  essential  to  success.  Many 
failures  to  control  are  due  to  insuflScient  or  improper  spraying. 

Because  of  the  wide  range  of  hosts,  clean  culture  is  an  import- 
ant adjunct  to  other  control  measures. 

Spraying  in  the  early  stages  of  an  outbreak  is  essential  to  a 
successful  control. 

With  proper  equipment,  proper  materials  and  thorough 
work,  the  ereen  and  pink  potato  aphid  may  be  effectively  and 
economicaUy  controlled. 

Although  this  insect  is  to  be  classed  with 
the  migratory  aphids  because  it  accepts  one 
type  of  food  plant  (i.e.  the  Rose)  for  over  win- 
tering host  and  another  type  (by  perference 
the  potato)  for  the  summer  months  it  differs 
from  many  such  aphids  in  not  being  exclus- 
ively confined  to  two  food  plants  or  their  close 
relatives.  On  the  contrary,  the  pink  and 
green  potato  aphid  has  been  collected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  from  members 
of  sixteen  families  of  plants:  certainly  a  broad 
and  catholic  taste  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
list: 

Com,  Iris,  Gladiolus,  Canna,  buckwheat. 
Curly  Dock,  Smartweed,  Lamb's  quarters  or 
Goosefoot,  Redroot  Pigweed,  Pokeberry, 
Turnip,  Shepherd's  purse,  Apple,  Rose, 
Hollynock,  rlantain.  Bean,  garden  Pea, 
Pepper,  Jimson  weed,  Matnmony  vine. 
Tomato,  Ground  Cherry,  E^plant,  Pepper 
Vine,  Potato,  Sweet  potato.  Ragweed,  Aster, 
Cineraria,  Sunflower,  Lettuce,  and  Sow- 
thistle. 

As  to  the  suggested  remedies  let  it  be 
recognized  that  the  special  proprietary  aphid 
sprays  and  tobacco  extracts  on  the  market 
are  convenient  vehicles  for  nicotine  sulphate 
on  which  they  are  all  based. 


Hitting  the  High  Cost  of  Fertilizers  h.  f.  button  ^^^^^^s^^^ 

Applying  New  Ideas  in  Soil  Fertility  so  That  the  Gardener  Can  Get  High  Value  at  Lower  Cost— Means  at  Hand  to 

Supply  Needed  Potash  and  Phosphates 


TIME  was,  when  whatever  was,  was 
right*,  but  the  American  gardeners  of 
to-day  are  so  far  from  the  ways  of 
their  conservative  forefathers  that 
they  are  like  the  Athenians,  mentioned  in  the 
scripture,  who  stood  about  in  the  public 
places  and  talked  of  any  new  thing  which 
m^ht  be  told  by  travelers  or  philosophers. 

There  is  so  much  to  know  about  soil  fertility 
that,  the  beginner  feels  about  it  as  Mark 
Twain  did  about  learning  to  be  a  pilot;  that 
no  one  could  ever  learn  tnat  amount,  or  if  he 
did  learn  it,  his  head  would  burst  from  the 
excess  of  knowledge.  But  like  the  great 
Mississippi  pilot,  we  do  learn  it  and  then 


stand  around  waiting  for  a  chance  to  learn 
about  some  other  new  thing. 

Put  Sulphur  to  Work  I 

'\17'E  ALL  know  that  sulphur  is  a  necessary 
^  ^'  element,  yet  somehow  the  books  say  but 
little  about  it  or  its  value  in  fertility.  Careful 
readers  will  remember  the  small  scientific 
flurry  when  some  Wisconsin  chemist  discov- 
ered a  few  years  ago  that  existing  methods 
of  analysis  had  missed  a  large  share  of  the 
sulphur.  Even  after  this  we  heard  but  little 
of  sulphur  until  some  recent  studies  were 
made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  raw  product  on 
the  soil  and  it  was  found  that  when  finely  di- 
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vided  sulphur  was  mixed  with  soil,  it  disap- 
peared in  a  few  days  leaving  the  soil  sour. 
In  other  words  the  bacteria  had  changed  sul- 
phur to  sulphuric  acid.  As  sulphuric  acid  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  making  phosphate 
rock  soluble,  it  was  a  natural  suggesrion  that 
the  gardener  might  be  able  to  makehis  own  acid 
phosphate.  In  compost  piles,  where  bac- 
teria were  sure  to  be  active,  rock  phosphate 
and  flowers  of  sulphur  were  mixed  and  after 
a  few  weeks  of  fermentation  it  was  shown 
both  by  growing  crops  and  by  chemical 
analysis  that  the  phosphate  had  become 
soluble.  Now  rock  phosphate  contains  twice 
as  much  of  phosphorus  as  does  acid  phosphate 
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and  costs  less  than  <half  as  much  a  ton,  yet 
its  low  availability  in  eastern  soils  has  pre- 
vented its  general  use  east  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains. 

If  this  method  proves  practical  we  may  see 
each  cultivator  making  his  own  superpkos- 
pkaU  from  rock  phosphate  and  sulphur, 
while  the  bacteria  do  the  work  for  nothing 
and  board  themselves.  While  it  is  too  soon 
to  speculate  on  the  practical  use  of  this,  yet 
it  seems  probable  that  gardeners  may  be  able 
to  mix  in  their  compost  heaps  5  per  cent,  or 
every  twentieth  shovel  of  finely  ground  phos- 
phate rock  and  one  shovel  in  fifty  of  sulphur 
with  the  expectation  of  producing  available 
phosphate  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought  as 
superphosphate,  ^t  any  rate  we  can  hit  the 
high  cost  of  fertilizers  a  body  blow. 

PhosphatM  from  NltratM? 

ANOTHER  most  interesting  investiga- 
'^^  tion  along  a  similar  line  has  been  in  show- 
ing that  the  bacteria  which  cause  nitrification 
also  cause  the  phosphates  to  become  available. 
This  question  has  been  debated  back  and 
forth  for  many  years.  We  have  known  in  a 
general  way  that  ground  rock  phosphate  is 
more  useful  in  soils  rich  in  lime  and  organic 
matter,  such  as  are  so  often  found  in  the  com 
belt,  but  that  the  results  have  been  generally 
disappointing  in  the  poorer  soils  of  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Acting  pn  this  knowledge  it 
was  often  assumed  that  rock  phosphate  is 
soluble  because  of  the  presence  of  organic  mat- 
ter, and  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  make 
raw  rock  available  by  mixing  it  with  manure. 
The  results  of  mixing  rock  phosphate  with 
manure  have  been  generally  disappointing 
and  often  negative,  while  its  application  to 
humus-stocked  fields  generally  gives  good  re- 
turns. 

These  facts  instead  of  being  contra- 
dictory, seem  to  point  to  a  close  connection 
between  the  dissolving  of  phosphate  and 
nitrification  or  the  producing  of  nitrates. 
Now  the  production  ot  nitrates  does  not  take 
place  in  a  manure  pile  even  thotigh  decay  does, 
but  only  when  the  organic  matter  is  well 
mixed  with  soil. 

When  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  we  all  remem- 
ber that  nitrification  is  the  result  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  three  groups  of  bacteria,  one  of 
which  produces  ammonia,  the  second  tuminfir 
the  ammonia  into  nitrous  acid,  and  the  third 
changing  the  nitrous  acid  to  nitric  acid  and 
nitrates.  In  order  to  test  this  the  three  kinds  of 
bacteria  were  isolated  and  caused  to  grow  in 
nutrient  solutions  with  no  other  kind  of  bac- 
teria present  to  complicate  results.  To  each 
solution  a  quantity  of  finely  ground  insoluble 
rock  phosphate  was  added  to  see  if  it  became 
available.  The  first  kind  of  bacteria  broke 
down  the  proteids  and  formed  ammonia,  but 
had  no  effect  on  the  phosphate.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  nitrate  bacteria.  But  in  the 
solution  where  the  bacteria  lived  which 
transformed  the  ammonia  to  nitrous  acid, 
there  was  a  pronounced  and  steady  increase 
in  the  amount  of  soluble  phosphate. 

This  much  seems  clear;  that  the  solution  of 
rock  phosphate  is  closely  connected  with  the 
production  of  nitrates,  it  follows  that  if  suf- 
ficient phosphate  is  present  inthesoil  any  treat- 
ment which  promotes  the  formation  of  nitrates 
will  make  available  some  phosphates.  With 
this  in  mind  we  have  an  added  reason  for 
drainage  in  order  that,  as  the  air  replaces  stag- 
nant water,  the  bacteria  may  multiply.  If  we 
plant  deeply  and  pulverize  the  soil  we  are  giv- 
ing air  for  the  nitrifying  germ  which  will  also 
set  free  phosphates.      If  our  soil  is  sour  we 


add  lime  not  to  feed  our  crops^  but  that  the 
soil  may  become  wholesome  for  the  friendly 
bacteria  which  not  only  make  the  insoluble 
matter  into  the  necessary  and  easily  lost 
nitrates,  but,  as  a  by  product  of  their  work, 
change  the  insoluble  phosphates  into  a  form 
in  which  they  can  be  used  by  plants,  yet  not 
be  washed  away  in  the  drainage  waters. 

It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  pro- 
cess is  rapid  enough  to  supply  the  needed 
phosphates  for  a  productive  garden,  but  if 
we  keep  our  soil  well  stocked  with  phosphates, 
lime,  and  organic  matter,  whose  rapid  decay 
we  bring  about  by  drainage  and  cultivation, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  making  soluble  a 
very  appreciable  amount  of  phosphate  so 
much  needed  by  all  plants  which  produce 
seeds  as  the  useful  product. 

Gettinf  the  "InaoluUe"  PoUah 

THE  effect  of  the  war  in  cutting  off  our 
supply  of  potash  has  distressed  .many 
economists  and  a  few  farmers,  some  of  whom 
are  even  worried  by  an  unofficial  German 
threat  to  forever  "strafe"  us  by  refusing  to 
exchange  their  potash  for  our  phosphate. 
For  the  encouragement  of  all  such,  it  may  be 
well  to  recall  a  recent  experiment  to  show  that 
we  are  not  likely  soon  to  exhaust  the  supply 
of  potash  in  our  soils. 

As  we  will  recall;  there  is  in  almost  all  soils 
a  quantity  of  "insoluble"  potash  which,  it 
has  been  assumed,  the  plants  can  not  use 
because  it  is  insoluble  in  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid.  To  test  this  a  considerable  quantity 
of  soil  was  boiled  with  acid,  as  is  done  in 
analysis,  after  which  the  residue  was  washed 
clean  and  all  acid  neutralized.  As  it  was  a 
fine  clay,  it  was  mixed  with  pure  quartz  sand 
to  loosen  it,  and  all  the  other  elements  of 
plant  food,  except  potash,  were  added.  As 
the  plants  matured  samples  were  taken  for 
analysis  and  the  other  plants  returned  to  the 
soil  and  other  seeds  sown.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  it  was  found  that  the  soil  had  pro- 
duced decidedly  more  crops  to  the  acre  than 
the  average  of  the  state.  These  plants  had, 
on  analysis,  been  able  to  secure  from  this 
"extracted"  soil  enough  potash  for  normal 
growth,  the  amount  increasing  as  more  and 
more  of  the  green  crops  were  returned  to  the 
soil.  The  plants  in  tnis  experiment  grew  to 
normal  size  and  matured  sound  seed  but  .con- 
tained much  less  than  the  usual  amount  of 
potash,  showing  a  possibility  that  much  of  the 
potash  in  plants  is  not  necessary  but  like  the 
silica  and  chlorine,  is  merely  tolerated.  This 
belief  is  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that 
much  of  the  potash  remains  in  the  stems  of 
the  plants  instead  of  being  stored  in  the  seeds 
like  the  more  precious  phosphorus.  For  ex- 
ample corn  has  nine  times  as  much  phosphorus 
in  the  grain  as  in  the  stalk  and  three  times  as 
much  potash  in  the  stalk  as  in  the  grain.  The 
only  soils  in  this  country  which  really  lack 
potash  are  the  white  beach  sands  and  the  re- 
claimed muck  or  peaty  soils  which  are  actu- 
ally deficient  in  this  element. 

In  corroboration  of  this  it  may  be  recalled 
that  1917  was  the  third  successive  crop  of 
Long  Island  potatoes  to  be  grown  with  little 
or  no  potash,  yet  that  year's  crop  was  above 
the  average  in  yield  and  quality. 


One  good  way  to  prove  the  fitness  of  the 
soil  to  be  dug  or  plowed  is  to  take  a  fork  or 
spade,  run  it  into  the  soil  to  full  depth  and 
turn  it  over.  Take  a  handful  of  the  soil  and 
squeeze  it.  If  it  forms  a  mud  ball,  you 
must  wait. 


How  Long  Are  Seeds  "Good?" 

CEED  economy  is  the  "order  of  the  day." 
^  On  our  methods  of  handling  available 
vegetable  seed  supplies  during  the  next  six^ 
days  depends  whether  or  not  we  will  be  able 
to  grow  the  varieties  we  like  best  during 
19 1 9.  Two  methods  of  conserving  supplies 
on  hand  should  be  practised  by  every  con- 
scientious gardener:  Seeds  left  over  from 
last  year  should  be  tested,  and  seeds  bought 
this  year  should  be  used  sparingly — not 
stingily,  but  with  care. 

Remember  that,  with  few  exceptions,  most 
vegetable  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for  many 
years.  Some  grow  better  the  second  year 
than  the  first — notably  cucumbers  and  beans. 
However,  in  many  cases,  the  seeds  bought 
last  year,  were  already  several  years  old  before 
you  got  them.  Precaution  prompts  every 
seedsman  to  carry  a  two-year  supply  of  most 
biennials — vegetables  requiring  two  years 
from  seed  to  seed. 

A  M«thod  of  T«rtlBf  SmcU 

SUCH  seeds  as  may  have  been  carried  over 
from  last  season,  therefore,  should  be  care- 
fully tested.  Take  a  dozen  blotters,  wet 
them  thoroughly  in  warm  water  and  put  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  seeds  of  each  sort  between 
the  blotters,  putting  a  number  on  each  blotter 
facing  the  seeds  and  the  same  number  on  the 
package  or  packet  containing  the  rest  of  the 
seeds.  Then  take  a  muslin  or  burlap  bag, 
wrap  it  several  times  around  the  blotters,  wet 
it,  too,  and  put  this  "ragdoll"  on  top  d"  the 
furnace  or  on  a  radiator  or  anywhere  where 
it  is  subject  to  uniform  heat.  Every  morning 
this  package  should  be  moistened.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  seeds 
should  show  signs  of  germination. 

Of  the  coarser  seeds,  such  as  beans,  com, 
peas,  pumpkins  and  squash,  ten  seeds  are 
generally  sufficient  to  test  vitality.  If  five 
sprout  your  seeds  grow  about  50  per  cent., 
etc.  Seeds  that  you  need  not  test  because 
their  vitality,  if  bought  from  a  responsible 
seedsman,  is  above  'suspicion"  are  beets, 
cucumbers,  lettuce,  muskmelons,  radish,  to- 
matoes and  turnips.  They  germinate  well 
for  from  six  to  ten  years. 

Seeds  that  should  be  tested  because  their 
germination  power  changes  rapidly  within 
a  comparatively  few  years  are  beans,  com, 
eggplants,  watermelons,  peas,  peppers, 
pumpkins,  parsnips,  salsify,  spinach,  squash 
and  herbs.  If  you  have  but  little  left  of 
parsnips,  salsify  and  herb  seed,  do  not  waste 
any  time  with  it,  but  instead  get  a  new 
supply. 

Seeds  that  should  be  tested  because  either 
their  germination  power  deteriorates  japidly 
after  the  second  year,  or  because  so  much 
depends  on  prompt  germinadon  that  failure 
would  spell  the  loss  of  that  crop  for  the 
season,  are  brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  celery,  leek,  onions  and  parsley. 
Onion  seed  in  particular  needs  watching. 
Depending  on  conditions  ruling  at  seed 
harvest  time  some  lots  will  lose  as  much  as 
50  per  cent,  vitality  between  fall  of  one  and 
spnng  of  the  following  year.  Since  the 
vitality  of  onion  seeds  at  its  best  is  rarely 
more  than  85  per  cent.,  it  can  be  seen  that 
plandne  two-year-old  onion  seeds  may  prove 


e' 


Me. 


To  summarize:  Hang  on  to  what  seeds 
you've  got  and  be  saving  with  those  newly 
bought.  Keep  all  seeds  in  elass  jars  or  mouse- 
proof  containers,  in  a  dry  closet  or  attic 
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How  to  Pack  Plants  for  Shipping 

ONE  of  the  little  pleasures  of  gardening 
is  the  giving  away  of  plants,  dome  one 
wants  this  or  that,  not  because  it  cannot  be 
bought  but  because  of  the  fact  that  it  carries 
with  it  the  unpurchaseable  quality  that  we 
usually  call  association. 

Now  and  then  the  plant,  or  plants,  must 
be  sent. out  of  town,  eitner  by  express  or  mail. 
In  that  case  it  should  be  borne  m  mind  that 
the  gift  is  not  complete  in  the  mere  giving; 
the  packing  must  be  such  as  to  be  an  insurance 
agamst  the  plants  arriving  all  dried  up. 
True,  some  plants  will  stand  a  lot  of  abuse 
in  this  way,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  letting 
your  parcel  arrive  in  a  condition  that  will 
cause  the  recipient  to  feel  a  real  pang  of 
disappointment. 

It  is  the  custom  of  nurserymen  to  ship 
plants  with  the  roots  freed  from  soil  by 
washing,  and  wrapping  loosely  in  sphagnum. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  packing,  but  the 
average  grower  of  flowers  does  not  have  the 
moss  at  hand.  The  best  substitute,  at  least 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  to  leave  a 
part  of  the  soil  m  the  roots  and  moisten  it 
slightly.  Then  wrap  the  plants — each  kind 
separately — -In  pieces  of  newspaper  after  the 
manner  mdicatec^  in  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures. Begin  with  the  larger  plants  and 
pack  so  that  the  heavy  ends  go  against  the 
ends  of  the  box,  filling  up  the  hollow  between 
with  small  plants.  •  Before  putting  on  the 
cover,  dip  the  hand  in  a  basin  of  water  and 
sprinkle  lightly. 

The  packing  should  be  fairly  tight,  as  the 
plants  travel  better,  and  for  this  reason  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  box  is  no  larger  than 
actually  required.  A  pasteboard  box  answers 
well  enough  for  small  packages  if  it  is  wrapped 
in  stout  paper,  but  wood  is  better  for  express 
packages  above  the  mail  limit  of  four  pounds. 

This  method  of  wrapping  in  a  bit  of  news- 
paper I  use  commonly  when  handing  a  friend 
a  plant  to  take  away  from  my  garden.  It 
keeps  the  soil  in  the  roots,  and  the  package 


ProiH'tly  packed,  nxtts  at  ends  of  box,  and 
sutlicienLiy  tight  to  prevent  movement  and  loss 
of  moisture 


The  wrong  way  tc  pack  plants.    Too  loose 
and  insufficient  soil.   Plants  will  be  dead  on 

arrival 


is  a  handv  one  to  carry.     A  string  may  be 
tied  lightly  around  the  packa^  to  prevent 
the   wrapper   from    unrolling,    out   I    rarely 
employ  one. 
New  York  City.  H.  S.  Adams. 

This  Year  Plants  are  as  Gold 

EVERY  plant  that  you  have  succeeded  in 
getting  from  a  seed  should  be  made  to 
count  to  the  full  of  all  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. If  you  have  more  plants  than  you 
can  use  yourself,  see  to  it  that  your  friends 
and  neighbors  have  a  chance  to  use  them 
before  any  are  discarded.  This  applies  not 
only  to  such  plants  as  you  may  have  started 
under  glass,  or  in  your  seed  bed,  but  to  thf 
thinnings  from  your  growing  crops.  Make 
EVERY   PLANT  COUNT ! 

To  really  make  your  seed  go  as  far  as  it 
can  possibly  be  made  to  so,  it  should  be 
manufactured  into  plants  before  it  is  put  into 
the  garden!  There  are  two  reasons  for  this; 
first,  it  is  started  under  better  conditions, 
(whether  under  glass  or  in  the  "seed-bed" 
out  of  doors)  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
germination  is  secured:  second,  each  plant 
IS  set  out  in  the  garden  just  where  it  is  wanted, 
and  there  are  no  skips  to  reduce  yields  or 
surplus  plants  to  discard  with  accompanying 
waste  of  seed.  The  more  transplantmg  you 
can  do  this  year,  the  more  you  will  conserve 
seed,  of  course — and  the  better  your  garden  is 
likely  to  be  ! 

A  PINCH  of  lettuce  seed  sown  under  glass, 
or  in  a  carefully  prepared  seedbed  out- 
side, where  the  soil  can  be  especially  prepared 
by  adding  leafmold  or  humus  and  watered 
as  frequently  as  necessary  to  assure  good  germ- 
ination and  strong  little  plants  (because  there 
are  only  a  few  square  feet  to  take  care  of),  will  • 
yield  several  dozen  plants.  Planted  in  the 
open,  in  a  drill,  five  to  ten  times  as  much 
seed  will  be  required;  the  seeds  will  take 
longer  to  germinate,  and  may  be  a  "failure"; 
the  strongest  plants  will  not  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed along  the  row,  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  are  left  overcrowded.  Only  the  best 
plants  will  be  used  in  transplanting.  The 
net  result  is  greater  returns,  with  the  use  of 
less  seed,  by  transplanting  than  by  sowing 
in  the  open. 

"PVERY  plant  in  itis  place  is  gold — but 
•■^  every  surplus  plant  is  a  weed!  Three 
poor  overcrowded  plants  will  not  produce  as 
much  as  one  good  strong  one  which  has  had 
room  to  develop  perfectly.  Thin  out  your 
rows  as  soon  as  the  second  or  third  true  leaves 
are  formed  on  the  little  seedlings. 

But  don't  waste  the  thinnings.  To  make 
EVERY  PLANT  COUNT  use  these  thinnings  for 
transplanting.    Give  them  to  a  neighbor! 

If  a  little  care  is  taken  not  to  Dreak  the 
main  roots  oiF  too  short  in  pulling  them  out 
(which  can  be  done  by  loosening  the  soil 
about  them  before  takmg  them  out  of  the 
row)  surplus  beets  will  transplant  readily  and 
in  two  weeks  or  so  look  as  nne  as  the  plants 
left  in  the  original  row.  Cut  back  the  larger 
leaves  of  transplants,  and  trim  the  roots  so 
that  they  can  oe  handled  conveniently,  and 
plant  firmly,  without  twisting  the  roots. 

U^ASILY  transplanted  vegetables  are  beets, 
■^  brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  cel- 
ery, chard,  com,  endive,  kohlrabi,  leeks,  pe- 
tsai,  lettuce,  onions,  and  turnips.   Those  which 


may  be  transplanted  with  more  difficulty  are 
beans,  cucumoers,  melons,  okra,  peas,  radish, 
spinach,  and  squash.  Those  which,  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  is  not  profitable  to  trans- 
plant, either  because  they  will  not  stand  it  or 
Decause  the  roots  will  be  spoiled  in  the  process, 
are  carrots,  parsnips,  pumpkin,  salsify,  and 
squash. 

Many  succession  crops  that  are  ordinarily 
planted  in  the  garden  can  be  started  in  the 
seed  border,  thus  not  only  saving  seed  but 
gaining  a  week  or  two  on  the  second  use  of 
the  ground,  as  the  succession  crop  may  be 
started  three  to  four  weeks  before  the  first 
crop  is  out  of  the  way.  To  make  a  success  of 
this,  the  border  should  be  prepared  as  carefully 
as  the  flats  or  frames,  are  prepared  for  seed 
sowing  under  glass.  In  very  hot  weather,  a 
coldframe,  that  can  be  given  partial  shade 
(with  a  slat  sash,  or  a  frame  covered  with 
muslin),  will  make  an  ideal  place  to  start  seeds 
when  it  is  difficult  to  start  them  in  the  garden. 

Plants  of  lima  beans,  melons,  etc.,  which 
cannot  be  obtained  to  advantage  by  the 
ordinary  methods,  may  be  easily  secured  by 
obtaining  a  supply  of  paper  pots  or  dirt 
bands,  and  starting  them  in  these  in  rich 
compost.  Plant  three  weeks  or  so  before  it 
will  be  perfectly  safe  to  put  them  outside. 
If  the  seed  is  soaked  for  about  twenty-four 
hours  before  being  put  in  the  pots,  practically 
every  one  will  germinate. 


Ready  to  roll  up;  showing  space  to  allow  for  proper  folds 
and  right  amount  of  soil 
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A  City's  War  Garden  Activities 

"D  E  IT  here  set  down  on  record  that  when 
•^  the  call  came  last  year  for  the  intensive 
production  of  food  by  everyone,  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  City  of  Boston,  in  the  ancient 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rose  nobly 
to  the  occasion  and  earned  for  their  city  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  municipality 
to  realize  the  necessity  of  putting  into  prac- 
tical eflPect  the  community  eflFort  of  the  gov- 
erning authorities. 


In  the  demonstration  tent  competent  gardeners  were  ever 
ready  to  give  practical  demonstrations 

The  Mayor's  appeal,  asking  citizens  to 
seriously  consider  the  cultivation  of  small 
areas  about  their  homes,  came  in  February. 
That  was  the  beginning.  Organized  instruc- 
tion followed.  A  trained  horticulturist  was 
engaged  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  a  course 
of  instruction  to  be  held  at  the  City  green- 
houses. Working  models  of  hotbeds,  cold- 
frames,  propagatmg  beds,  were  put  into  oper- 
ation. A  practical  demonstration  was  made  in 
the  art  of  taking  cuttings,  sowing  seed,  trans- 
planting. Intensive  instruction  sounded  re- 
pellant  to  some  citizens.  "Intensive  meth- 
ods," "Efficiency  schemes,"  and  such  like 
were  overworked  phrases  and  seemed  to  con- 
jure up  forces  of  skilled  technicians  and 
much  paraphernalia.  Yet  a  free  translation 
would  mean  nothing  but  the  ability  to  get 
out  and  hustle.  As  the  movement  expanded 
the  Public  Safety  Committee  took  over  the 
control  of  the  larger  areas  and  the  public 
planting  places,  but  the  City  kept  its  airect- 
mg  hand  on  the  home  garden  and  small  plot. 
The  loan  of  arable  land  was  asked  for.  Two 
hundred  acres  in  Franklin  Park  were  plowed 
up  and  divided  into  plots  of  5,000  square  feet, 
which  were  allotted  on  application  at  cost  of 
preparation.  There  were  two  systems  of 
rental.  One  paid  cash  outright  and  assumed 
possession  of  the  entire  product.  The  other 
was  to  work  on  shares,  surrendering  two- 
fifths  of  the  crop.  Free  storage  was  given  at 
harvest  time. 

An  interested  resident  presented  pedigreed 
cattle  for  sale  by  public  auction  to  raise  funds, 
and  thus  thousands  of  packages  of  seed  were 
distributed. 

A  demonstration  tent  was  erected  on 
Boston  Common.  Did  the  willing  citizen 
want  to  know  just  how?  The  demonstrator 
in  the  tent  would  show,  not  merely  tell.  Hith- 
erto the  typical  home  backyard  of  Boston 
differed  not  from  that  found  elsewhere.  It 
was  not  an  artistic  success.  It  contributed 
little  to  the  beauty  of  the  rear  landscape,  but 
in  one  year  much  was  changed.  But  appear- 
ances aside,  the  big  fact  remains  that  hundreds 
of  people  who  never  had  grown  anything  before 
last  year  grew  hundreds  of  bushels  of  vege- 
tables which  helped  feed  their  families.     They 
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Conventional  clothes  do  not  always  fit  with  work.    One 
woman's  scrfution  of  the  problem  "how  to  dress" 

have  learned  the  lesson  of  the  earth's  fertility; 
and  this  City  is  but  a  representative  of  many. 


Don't  throw  garbage  on  your  garden 
unless  it  is  well  dried  up  or  thoroughly  de- 
composed. Even  then  don't  bury  -it  under 
without  adding  lots  of  lime.  Garbage  sours 
the  soil,  frequently  contains  maggots  and  is 
about  the  worst   stuff  to   be   put  into   the 

garden. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  know  that  a  row  of  swiss  chard, 
forty  feet  long,  will  provide  all  the  green 
feed  a  flock  of  twenty  hens  can  eat  between 
middle  of  June  and  Thanksgiving?  Try  it, 
sowing  the  swiss  chard  very  thinly,  thinning 
out  the  plants  to  stand  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row  and  permitting  them  to  develop  well 
before  starting  to  remove  the  outside  leaves. 


A  tractor  plow  tore  up  acres  of  park  Land    for  citizens' 
gardens 


The  little  suburban  grass  plot  in  the  front  yard  was  devoted 
to  potatoes— every  little  bit  helps 


"Worm"  Peach  Trees  Now 

TN  PEACH  growing  as  in  many  other  things 
■*•  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. ' 
But  the  peach  is  well  worth  it.  I  have  always 
found  it  advisable  to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  borers 
in  my  peach  trees  during  mid-autumn.  At  that 
time  the  grubs  are  much  smaller  than  they 
will  be  in  the  spring  and  will,  therefore,  have 
done  less  damage.  They  are  also  large 
enough  to  be  easily  seen,  at  least  the  majority 
are.    To  make  sure  that  I  get  them  all  and  to 


Worm  out  the  peach  borer  in  qx-ing  as  well  as  fall.    Earth 
hilled  up  in  late  spring  forces  the  egg-laying  higher  up 

make  "worming"  as  easy  as  possible  I  practise 
the  following  plan: 

First,  I  examine  the  trunks  and  main 
branches  because  occasionally  a  borer  may  be 
found  above  ground.  Then  I  critically  ex- 
amine the  collar  and  carefully  remove  the 
earth  with  a  trowel  to  the  depth  of  four  to  six 
inches,  all  the  while  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
for  the  gum  and  the  sawdust-like  castings 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  a  borer. 
When  one  is  found  I  dig  it  out  and  kill  it. 
I  do  not  then  fill  in  the  earth  because  of  the 
possibility  of  having  missed  some  grubs  that 
may  not  have  made  visible  castings.  In  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  I  go  over  the  orchard  a 
second  time  to  discover  the  borers  that  were 
missed  the  first  time.  I  have  even  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  go  over  the  orchard  a  third  time 
shortly  before  winter  sets  in  to  make  sure  I 
have  killed  every  one  of  the  grubs.  Then  I 
fill  in  the  earth  around  the  trees  and  tramp 
it  down  firmly. 

I  have  also  found  it  a  good  plan  to  mound 
up  the  earth  around  the  trunks  in  late  spring 
before  the  adults,  the  moths,  appear.  While 
this  entails  some  work  yet  it  compels  the 
moths  to  lay  their  eggs  higher  up  on  the 
trunks,  thus  making  it  easier  to  get  at  the 
grubs.  The  eggs  are  laid  any  time  between 
late  spring  and  midsumnrier,  usually  in  June 
and  July.  So  the  mounding  need  not  be  done 
much  before  the  middle  of  May,  at  least  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
never  noticed  any  ill  effects  from  the  mound- 
ing, even  when  the  earth  was  allowed  to  stay 
heaped  around  the  trunk  longer  than  was 
actually  necessary.  No  repellant,  no  poison, 
no  contact  insecticide  I  have  ever  tried,  has 
proved  as  effective  as  this  worming  process 
which  is  a  positive  remedy.  I  know  of  no 
commercial  peach  grower  who  has  been  any 
more  successful  than  I  have  with  these 
methods.  Every  one  practises  the  digging 
out  plan.   It  is  costly,  of  course,  but  it  is  sure. 

M.  G.  KL 
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*^It's  really  fun  to  work 
with  that  weeder** 


Gilson 


6-Foot  Handle 


Weeder 


For  Flower  Gardening 


Unexcelled  for  cultivating  under  shrubs,  bushy  plants  and  rtosvers. 
It  caa  be  run  clcoe  to  plants  and  shrubbery  without  harming  them, 
because  the  side-amis  act  as  fenders  for  the  cutting  blaUc.  Hvciy 
stroke  counts,  backward  and  forward.  There  is  no  tiresome  chop- 
ping moveinent,  as  with  the  ordinary  hoe. 

3 '4  inch  Blade  for  Narrow  Rows 8oc 

5-inch  Blade  for  General  Work 90c 

6-inch  for  Lighter  Soil 95c 

8-inch  Blade  for  Wide  Rows     ■        -        -        -        -       •    $i.xo 

Labor  Saving  Tools  You'll  Need 

Yes,  you  11  need  more  tools  this  year  than  ever  before,  also  better 
tools.  Help  is  scarce.  There  will  be  just  as  many  weeds  as  ever. 
You  can't  afford  to  malce  a  smaller  garden  and  you  need  not,  if 
you  call  to  your  aid 

The  Liberty  Cultivator  Weeder 

This  latest  addition  to  the  adjustable  cultivator  ixxnXiy  is  as  all- 
round  a  tool  as  any  gardener  may  wish  for.  I  ts  sdentifioJly  shaped 
teeth  destroy  weeds,  break  up  the  soil  and  pulverize  it.  A  hoe, 
weeder  and  cultivaior  In  one,  easily  handled,  quickly  adjusted. 


5-f(J6t 

SELECTED 

MROwnao 

HAWOL€ 


REMOVABLE 

J410DUTOOTH^ 

parntABiUHSBWS 


ARROWS   mOICATE     . 

TMATWEeOS  MISSED 

■  r*HVTDOTM  WIlLBt 

CAUCHTBVXHC 

MAROfMOCurnuB  cns[ 

OF  TWt  WeXTTOQTf 


i\ 


The  adj  (Stable  Liberty  Cultivator- Weeder.  with  5  ft.  polished  ash 
handle,  S*-S<>*    Complete  with  Special  Wheel  Attachment,  $3.00. 

Send /or  descriptive  circulars— free 

J.  E.  GILSON  CO.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


A  Good  Lawn  Needs  More 
Than  a  Man  and  a  Mower 

— and  hardy,  vigorous  lawns  need  something  more  effective  than  ordi- 
nary fertilizers.  There  are  so  many  grass  plants  to  the  square  foot 
that  each  one  must  make  vigorous  growth  to  give  a  thick  green  lawn. 

Starved  lawns  result  in  the  grass  dying  out  and  weeds  coming  in.  This  is  the  way 
crabgrass  gets  its  hold,  and  no  worse  nuisance  is  known  to  lawn  owners. 

Gra^  is  a  humus- forming  crop;  it  does  not  need  stable  manure,  nor  humus,  nor 
sheep  manure,  but  it  demands  concentrated  plant  food.  If  it  receives  this,  the  grass 
will  Itself,  in  its  growth  of  roots,  fill  the  soil  with  humus, 

Takoma   Odorless 
Lawn  Fertilizer 

meets  the  widespread  need  for  a  really  efiicacious  lawn  grass  fertilizer  as  nothing  has 
heretofore  done,  and  has  the  decided  advantage  of  being  absolutely  odorless.  Send  your 
order  now.  and  apply  this  month.  Can  also  be  used  to  topdr^s  roses  and  other  plants 
lacking  vigor. 

Comparison   With   Other  Materials  Recom- 
mended For   Lawns 

To  fertilize  an  acre  satisfactorily  with  stable  manure  requires  10  to  15  tons,  making 
the  average  cost  $40:  Sheep  Manure  1  to  2  tons,  average  cost  $40;  Humus,  2  to  4  tons, 
average  cost  $35;  Bone  Meal  (highest  gra<Je)  1000  pounds,  costing  $25;  Takoma  Odorless 
Lawn  Fertilizer  only  400  pounds,  costing  $28,  the  most  economical  material  of  all  and 
the  most  efficacious 

Prices  and  Application 

This  Plant  Food  is  very  concentrated,  and  should  always  be  applied  only  one  pound 
to  one  hundred  square  feet.  Our  50  lb.  package,  sufficient  for  a  lawn  50'  x  100',  at  $4; 
bag  lots,  in  100  lb.  bags,  at  $6.50  per  bag,  delivered  by  express  anywhere  east  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Acre  quantities,  400  lbs.  or  more,  at  4ic  per  pound  f.o.b.,  Takoma  Park, 
D.  C.  for  shipment  anywhere,  by  express  or  freight. 

A  booklet  on  "The  Maintenance  of  Lawns"  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  requesL 

We  have  no  agent*.     Our  productm  are  Mhipped  direct  by  us  to  the  contunter. 

Odorless  Plant  Food  Company 

1317-19  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

IJ^w\A  %r^««  -rt  #v^«-j^A»*  ?  Takoma  Odorless  Garden  Fertilizer  is  made  to  make 
nave  you  a  garaen.  y^^  ^r^en  grow.  We  believe  that  the  best  is  the 
cheapest;  that  the  cost  of  fertilizer  is  a  small  item  compared  with  increased  yield;  for  these 
reasons  we  recommend  this  really  high  grade  plant  fooa.  Prices  same  as  Lawn  Fertilizer; 
application  same  or  more.  This  product  also  put  up  in  as  lb.  packages  at  $3  delivered  east 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Nation's  Duty: — Make  More  of  Better  Gardens 

This  year  will  mark  a  crucial  period  in  world's  history.  The  real  problem  before  us  is  to  feed  the  world.  We 
must  produce  more  food.  We  must  make  more  gardens.  To  do  all  this,  hn  labor  is  available  than  ever  before. 
Fortunately.  America  can  enlist  the  greatest  number  of  practical,  mechanical 
labor  savers  ever  invented.  One  of  the  handiest  is  shown  bete. 
p9rfection  Smmdmr  Sava  Semd».  Seeds  are  scarce— handle  them  with 
great  care.  With  some  like  onion,  radish,  tomato  and  other  important  veg- 
etables, the  seed  shortage  almost  amounts  to  a  famine.  By  using  the  Perfection 
seeder,  the  dsciMe  saving  of  seeds  and  time  u  effected. 
Ideal  torFranwm  am  woall  a»  outdoor  gardening.  Perfection  Seeder 
sows  all  Idnds  of  small  garden  seeds  evenly,  to  uniform  depth.  A  board  is 
placed  on  soil  in  frame  or  garden,  on  which  the  little  «dieel  runs.  This  operates 
the  disc  in  the  hopper  which  resnilarly  drops  all  seeds.  Different  sixe  discs  are 
supplied  for  difforent  size  seeds.  The  drill  is  equally  practical  for  vegeuble 
raid  flower  seeds,  is  of  simplest  construction  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 


Satisfactory  service  guarantee. 

Pric«  $2.50  Postpaid 
JoUen  end  Dealers  skouU  write  /ar  apectel  Unm 
OSMUNDSON  SPADE  MFG.  COMPANY 


Perry,  Iowa 


Adtertittn  wiB  appr^ats  your  fnmtiUming  Tk$  Oardtn  Mag<mn$  in  wriibiif — and  w$  wiU,  too 
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Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  th  e 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  ordinary 
horscdrawn  mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the 
waves.  One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the 
second  skimming  a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  hollow. 
Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the 
mud  in  springtime  nor  crush  out  its  life  between 
hot  rollers  and  hard  hot  ground  in  summer  as  does 
the  motor  mower. 


5<ni//or  Cdalogu*  iUmtnUini  aU  types  af  TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


THE  CUPPER 

will  cut  tail  grass,  short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  ail  the  trimming  along 
the  fence,  walks  and  drives. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  keep  them,  let  us  know, 
and  we  will  tend  drcuUrs  and  prkec 


CUFFER  LAWN  MOWER  COi 
Dixon       ....      nUnoU 


Irises,  Peonies,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties 

5M/of  our  iOusiraUd  1917-1%  Grfdb/ut 
Ooif  eOOfirm  tarieUa  of  Irises 

Rainbow  Gardens  '•^st^ffSTSitoi:"" 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 

On  large  orders  of  small  fruit  plants;  large  assortment 
of  the  BEST  new  and  standard  varieties  to  select  from, 
including  the  BEST  fall  bearing  kinds.  25  years*  ex- 
perience in  propagating  firuit  plants,  and  every  ship- 
ment backed  by  our  ironclad  guarantee.  Send  to-day 
for  our  free  catalogue,  showing  eight  pages  of  befries 
in  their  natural  colors. 

A*  P.  Weston  &  Co.,    Bridi^man,  Mich. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Ctitalogum  From 
_    THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C  Cf.  McKAY.  Mgr.  Bos  G,  G«n«Ta.  N.  Y. 


Plant  Evergreens 

Beautify  your  Home  and  make  productive  your 

idle  Land. 
Write  for  our  catalogue  and  booklet. 

THE  NORTH-EASTERN  FORESTRY  COMPANY 
Box  C»  Ch— hiro,  Conn^ 


SUNDIALS 

RmI  BroBse  Colonial  DoAwm 
From  $3.S0  Up 

Also  Bird  Baths,  Gsrden  Benches,  Fountain 
Spnys  aad  other  garden  requisites. 
Matut/actured  by 

Tho  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
72  Portland  St.       Boston,  Mom. 

Stud /or  ittuttrattd  Price-List 


Why  not  make  that  stony  spot  a  Garden? 

Don't  "fuss"  about  those  rocks  or  stones — put  them  to  work! 
The  most  channing  miniaturc  gardens  imaginable  can  be  created 
in  what  might  otherwise  be  considered  "impossible*'  places  by  a 
judicious  planting  of 

Hardy  Rockery  Plants 

anybody  can  grow 

We  aren't  going  to  frighten  you  by  giving  their  latin  names 
which,  by  the  way,  are  the  lovely  rode  plants  greatest  and  only 
handicap.  Aside  from  it,  the  dainty  dwarf  forms  of  Columbine 
and  Rock  Cress  and  Bell  flowers,  also  Rock  Pinks,  Primroses, 
Violas.  Stone  Crops,  etc.,  etc.,  are  the  most  delightful  companions 
any  hobbyist  may  long  for.  Let  us  acquaint  you  with  the  charms 
of  Rock  Plants  whether  grown  in  rockery  or  in  hardy  border.  We 
will  mail  12  vaiuabU  kit^s,  one  strong  plant  of  each,  for  $2.50 
postpaid. 

*'New  and  Rare  Hardy  Plants" 

is  the  title  of  our  modest  little  catalogue  which  abounds  with  practical  sug 
gestions  about  Rock  Gardens.  Hardy  plants  are  our  specialty,  and  the 
newest  varieties  and  kinds  of  them  are  our  hobby.  The  whole  world  con- 
tributes to  our  stock  of  new  favorites,  many  of  which  are  so  far  ahead  of  the 
old  kinds  as  to  defy  comparison.  Write  us  to-day,  stating  which  class  of 
hardy  plants  interests  you.    We'll  mail  our  catalogue  free,  of  coursel 


WOLCOTT  NURSERIES 


Jackson,  Mi 


Tk»  RtatUn*  8$rne$  u  pnparei  to  kdp  yvm  totm  ifow  gardming  frobUms 


SprinfUme  is  Upon  Usl   Last  Plantings  to  bo  Hurrlod 

npHIS  is  the  month  of  awakening — Hya- 
•*•  cinths  and  Tulips,  and  Narcissus  and 
early  flowering  shrubs  are  at  the  zenith  of  their 
glory.  Warm  weather  comes  apace.  It  is  a 
month  of  great  activity  for  constructive  work. 

The  plans  made  on  paper  in  January  must 
be  earned  out  rapidly.  There  can  be  only 
one  more  planting  of  peas,  and  they  should 
be  the  wrinkled  type  such  as  the  Champion 
of  England,  for  soon  the  weather  will  be  too 
hot.  Begin  again  the  end  of  August  for  the 
fall  crop. 

Cut  asparagus  early  in  the  morning  when 
it  is  cool  and  the  dew  is  on,  plunging,  the 
stalks  in  water.  Bunch  them  and  keep  the 
butt  end  in  water.  This  keeps  them  fresh 
and  crisp  and  is  much  better  than  putting 
them  in  a  cool  place  without  water.  Asparagus 
should  be  canned  the  same  day  it  is  gathered. 

"YX^HEN  cherry  and  plum  trees  are  in  bloom, 
^  ^  plant  all  the  hardy  vegetables  such  as 
beets,  carrots,  radishes,  salsify,  and  parsnips, 
and  a  little  later  when  the  apple  trees  are  in 
full  blpom  and  all  danger  from  frost  is  over 
it  is  time  enough  to  plant  com,  okra,  snap- 
beans, lima  beans  and  melons.  Take  no 
chances  by  hurrjring  things  into  the  ground. 

A  few  things  may  be  gotten  to  maturity 
earlier  by  planting  in  four  inch  flower  pots  a 
few  seeds  of  cucumber,  squash  and  cantaloupe, 
and  sinking  them  into  the  earth  of  the  hotb^s 
in  February  or  March  and  transplanting 
them  into  the  open  the  end  of  April.  Tomato 
plants  can  also  be  set  out  the  end  of  this 
month  if  protection  is  given  at  night  in  case 
of  frost.  Set  out  the  second  early  cabbage 
plants. 

Sow  in  coldframes  tomatoes  for  main  crop, 
to  transplant  and  set  out  later  in  open  ground. 
Greater  Baldmore  is  a  good  variety — meaty, 
red,  good  shape  and  fine  for  canning. 

Look  after  the  coldframes  constantly.  Have 
the  glass  off  every  day  to  toughen  the  plants, 
but  be  careful  to  put  it  on  again  at  night. 

Proporation  for  Lato  Planting 

^^ET  the  ground  ready  for  the  tomatoes 
^^  and  melons,  eggplant  and  peppers.  The 
two  latter  can  be  planted  two  feet  apart; 
tomatoes  four  feet;  melons  Ave  or  six  feet. 
Check  off  the  plots  for  these  vegetables  in 
squares,  respectively  two,  four  and  five  feet. 
At  each  intersection  of  the  squares  dig  a  two 
foot  hole,  half  fill  with  well  rotted  manure, 
and  mound  up  the  earth  over  it.  When 
danger  of  frost  is  over  put  a  plant  in  the 
centre  of  each  hill. 

If  seed  of  melon  or  squash  are  planted,  sow 
a  I  few  radish  seed  along  with  them  as  a  catch 
crop  for  beetles  and  cut  worms. 

Spraying  Bogins 

SPRAY  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  appear 
above  ground  to  destroy  beetles  and 
eggs.  Use  lead  arsenate;  one  pound  in  thirty 
gallons  of  water,  or  better  still,  use  one  and 
one  half  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  in  fifty 
gallons  of  bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive 
against  blight.    Spray  every  two  weeks. 

Spray  pepper,  eggplant  and  tomatoes  in 
hotbeds    and    coldframes    as    a    preventive 
against    disease    and    insects.     Take   eveiy 
{Continued  on  page  i$2) 
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PIOM  7  to    18  inches.     Icleal  to  prepare  leed  bed?  and 
keep  the  loil  thoroughly  stirred.    Can  be  used  as  either 
a  rake  or  cultivator.    The 

DUlbEASU 

ADJUSTABLE 

Garden  Cultivator 

ii  the  only  too!  needed  from  seed  time  to  harvest.   Strong, 
•turdy.  well-balanced. 

For  tale  by  most  dealers.  If  your  dealer  csn't  supply  you, 
•end  dealer's  name  with  $1.50  ($2.00  in  Canada  J  and  your 
Pull-Easy  will  be  forwarded  promptly  by  Parcel  Post,  pre- 
paid.     Literature  on  request. 

THE  PULL-EASY  MFG.  COMPANY 

303  Bar  stow  Street  Waukesha,  Wis, 

Canadian  Address:  35  Colberne  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


GRAPES  IN  EVER  Y  YARD 

mean  preserves,  jellies,  grape-juice  for  the  table  in  winter. 
This  sprins  is  tbe  time  to  start  growing  this  deUdous  fruit. 

HUBBARirS  GRAPE  CATALOGUE 

win  teU  you  the  best  sorts  for  home  growing,  how  to  care 

for  thevines  and  fruit.    Send  to<lay  for  a  copy. 

T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO:  Bos  18,  Frmionla,  N.  Y. 


Garden  Furniture 

This  charming  set  of  Garden  Furniture 
stained  weathered  gray  or  green,  deliv- 
ered by  express  for  $55.00  within  rad- 
ius of  300  miles  from  Beverly.  Painted 
white  or  green  $60.00.  Add  75  cents 
for  oach  additionc/»  1 00  miles.  Garden 
Seats,  Garden  Houses,  Pergolas,  Arbors, 
Weathered  Stoneware  and  other  acces- 
sories for  the  adornment  and  comfort  of 
the  garden. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES 
Beverly,  Mass. 


J  iioiiilt; 


It  isnt  a  Palace 

Nor  is  it  a  Shack 

WE  have  more  than  twenty-five  feet  frontage  but  stiU  we're  pretty 
close  to  our  neighbors.  Jtist  the  same,  people  will  stop  to  ad- 
mire our  house.  Architecturally  it  isn't  extraordinary.  What  makes 
them  do  it? 

The  lawn.  If  we  ever  had  good  judgment  it  was  when  we  decided  to  invest 
in  a  few  plants  and  shrubs.  The  foundations  needed  something  badly. 
Our  clothes  line  and  garage,  visible  from  the  street,  looked  better  hidden. 


Moon's  Nurseries  were  called  on.  They 
were  very  kind.  First  their  catalogue. 
Then  many  helpful  hints  on  what  best 
suited  our  particular  stone  foundation. 
Moon's  even  showed  us  how  to  make 
our  lawn  look  much  bigger  by  an  in- 
genious arrangement  of  plants.    The 


cost  wasn't  much,  and  it  has  immeasur- 
ably improved  the  appearance  and  value 
of  our  property. 

We  know  they  can  help  you  if  you  will 
ask.  Moon's  have  a  tree  or  plant  for 
every  place  and  purpose.  TTiis  is  Spring 
planting  time.  Write  for  Catalogue  B-3," 


THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

Nurserymen 
MORRISVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

On  the  Lincoln  Highway^Midway  between  New  York  and  PKtlodelphia 


ii^liSS 


JONES 


Nut  Irees 


My  HARDY  PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN  TREES  are  the 
best  for  eastern  or  northern  planting.  Pecans,  English  and 
Black  Walnuts,  Shagborks,  etc.  All  trees  budded  or  grafted— 
no  seedlings.    A  Uractine  catalogue  free. 

J.  F.  JONES— r/ie  Nut  Specialist 

Box  G  L«ncast«r»  P«nn'a 


Horsford's' 


If  you  have  a  garden 
and   live   where   win- 


/^^1j]  ters  are   severe   you 

l.ll|l|  should  ask  for  Hors- 

ford's  25th  anniversary 
catalogue  of  the  hardy 
things  he  grows  up  in 
Vermont.  His  list  ofifers 
Lilies,  Wild  Flowers, 
Shrubs,  Trees  and  many 
other  interesting  things 
which  belong  to  the  hardy  garden. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  the  Horsford  catak)ffue  be- 
fore placing  your  orders.    Ask  for  catalogue  N 

F.  H.  HORSFORD.  Gterlottc.  Vt. 


Weather 
Plants 


Adtertiun  will  ayyneiaU  ^ur  mmtioning  Tk»  Oardsn  MagoMins  in  wriUni—und  W$  will,  too 
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Lawn  mowers 


Ask  the  Gardener — he  knows !     Knows 

that  blades  have  to  be  constantly  sharpened  to  cut 
easily  and  clean — dull  blades  drag  and  chop.  He  demands  a 
fine  tool  steel  to  hold  the  edge.  An  exclusive  feature  of 
^^PENNSYLVANIA''  Quality  Lawn  Mowers  is  that  all 
blades  are  of  crucible  tool  steel  (oil-hardened  and  water- 
tempered)  with  self-sharpening  action. 


Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower  Works 

1617  N.  Twenty-Third  Street,  Philadelphia 

FREE — A  booklet,  "How  to  Care  for 
the  Lawn" — written  by  an 

authority — mailed  on  request. 


Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers  and 
Seedsmen 


^,. 


</ 


''d^^. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 
ON  THE  HANIKES  OF 

TenniylTania" 

"PennfylTinii,  Jr.** 

"PcnniylTan'u  GoH" 

"PennsjiTania    Pultuif  Greens 
Mower" 

"PennsjrlTanta  P»iiy'* 

"Peniuylvinu  Horse" 

"PenniylTinU  Granil" 

*'Pcniisr!"nia  Trio" 

"Continentar*  "Keyitone" 

**Gre«l  American  B   B." 

"Shock  Absorber" 

^Quaker  CHy"  "D^a " 

•'Red  ao«d"  "Eloctra" 

'Sellenie"  '^Panama" 


.->-^^;!^ 


Booklet  giving  valuable 
culture  directions  free 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY,  Boi  27,  Wcnham,  Mast. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 


Brooks'    AppBance,    the 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious  springs  or 
pads. 

Brooks'  Rapture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  snd  draws 
the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would  a  broken 
limbu  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by  U.  S.  patents. 
Catalog  and  measure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS  27SD  State  St„  Marshall.  Mich^ 


Tk»  lUadgnt  8m9ic$  u  prwpand  to  hdp  you  totm  your  gardmting  fnbUm$ 


(Concluded  from  page  ijo) 
precaution  this  year  against  disease  and 
insects.  Also  be  careful  in  the  selection  and 
planting  of  seed.  The  small  seed  could  be 
more  economically  sowed  if  mixed  with  dry 
sand  and  scattered  along  the  rows.  This 
method  insures  against  planting  too  thick  and 
obviates  the  tedious  and  wasteful  habit  of 
thinning  out.  Of  course,  those  that  are 
thinned  out  should  if  possible  be  trans- 
planted, but  sow  thinly  this  year  to  make  every 

SEED  TELL. 

Sow  onion  seed  in  the  open  ground  in  rows 
to  make  sets  for  fall  planting.  Prizetaker  is 
a  mild  onion  for  table  use,  and  with  heavy 
manuring  makes  a  laree  onion.  Yellow 
Globe  Danvers  and  Red  Wetherfield  are  good 
keepers. 

The  Worker's  Slogan  This  Year 

QUALITY  and  quantity  should  be  this 
year's  slogan  for  the  food  producer. 
Don't  waste  time  and  money  on  experiments. 
Get  seed  from  reliable  dealers,  ana  get  well 
tested  varieties  suitable  for  your  locality. 
Thoroughly  prepare  the  soil,  lime  it  and  then 
fertilize  intelligently.  Fertilizers  are  ex- 
pensive. If  the  wood  ashes  were  saved  as 
recommended  these  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  at  the  time  of  planting.  Acid  phosphate 
with  hen  manure  is  fine  for  onions,  and  coin 
and  potatoes  would  profit  by  the  application 
of  hardwood  ashes  which  contain  potash. 
However,  deep  plowing  and  liming  in  the  fall 
helps  to  liberate  the  potash  already  in  the  soil. 

Have  a  spring  cleaning  of  the  stove  and 
furnace  pipes  and  chimneys  and  put  the  soot 
about  the  Rose  bushes.  It  is  an  insecticide 
as  well  as  fertilizer. 

Peas  and  beans  produce  larger  crops  if 
inoculated  with  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria; 
this  and  humus  contaming  bacteria  which  is 
used  as  a  fertilizer  are  on  the  market  and 
advertised  in  The  Garden  Magazine. 


nri 


For  ths  Flowsr  Garden 

^HIN  out  and  transplant  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  other  perennials.  Sow 
annuals  in  the  flower  borders. 

Spray  Rose  bushes  with  bordeaux  for  mil- 
dew, and  add  arsenate  of  lead  to  the  mixture 
to  destroy  larvae  of  beetles.  Use  summer 
strength  after  the  leaves  are  out. 

Get  Your  Fruits  in  Order 

SPRAY  peach,  plum  and  '  apple  trees 
immediately  after  the  petals  fall  from 
the  blossoms  with  a  mixture  of  bordeaux  and 
arsenate  of  lead;  the  latter  against  the 
ravages  of  the  curculio  and  the  codline  moth. 
The  sprajring  should  again  be  done  after  the 
fruit  has  formed,  and  then  two  weeks  later. 
See  that  the  vineyard  is  snrayed  right  along 
every  two  weeks  until  the  last  of  July. 

Keep  orchard  trees  and  small  fruits  and 
grapes  and  indeed  all  plants  and  garden 
truck  sufficiently  nourished  to  become  hardy 
and  disease  resistant. 

It  is  important  to  have  a  good  sprayer,  and 
proper  spray  mixtures,  and  fertilizers  well 
balanced,  and  containing  humus  if  possible. 

Helping  the  House  Plants 

OUSE  plants  should  be  repotted  and  put 
out  of  doors.  Put  drainage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot — a  broken  earthen  pot 
is  the  best.  Then  put  in  some  loose  peaty 
soil  or  moss;  next  a  mixture  of  woods'  earth, 
garden  soil,  and  well  rotted  manure;  one  part 
of  each.  Ferns  could  be  sunk  .to  the  rim  of 
the  pots  in  the  garden  in  a  cool,  shady  spot. 
J.  M.  Patterson. 
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Cowee's  Gladioli 

Your  Hearrs  Joy 
AU  Smnmer  Long 

There  is  something  about 
the  Gladiolus  thathas  led 
it  to  be  called  the 
"Glad**  flower,  and  it 
merits  the  name,  for  a 
garden  of  Gladioli  will 
give  you  joy  from  Tuly 
until  frost,  and  will  be 
a  spot  of  beauty  for 
yourself  and  friends. 
No  other  flowers  equal 
Gladioli  for  cutting 
and  artistic  decora- 
tions. My  booklet 
"The  Glory  of  theGar- 
den"  tells  more  about 
these  superb  flowers- 
write  me  to-day  for  a 
free  copy. 

Arthur  Cowee,  ISSSSK 

Box  219  Berllii»N.Y. 


Garden 
Insurance 

Knowim  WHEN,  WHERE 
and  WHAT  T«u  Planted 

Labels  are  the  "fljrsteina- 
tiaen"  thathelpyoukeep  track 
of  your  Garden  and  here  you 
have  a  complete  aaMrtment  of  more  than  900  GARDEN 
LABELS  from  the  little  Sl-incfa  copper-wired  one  for 
marking  individual  trees,  shrubs  or  plants,  to  the  big 
It-inch  Label  for  marldi«  Garden  rows,— indeed,  a  Labd 
for  tyrrj  purpose  and  two  marking  pencils.  ,     _     ,      . 

Ako  you  must  have  strai^t  rows  in  the  Garden  for 
itnight  rows  grow  better,  lo^  better,  and  "work"  easier 
with  the  gain  in  space  that  comes  with  orderly  arrange- 
ment So  in  this  same  box  you  will  find  coiled  100  feet  of 
the  VERY  BEST  BRAIDED  COTTON  GARDEN 
liNE. 

The  LABELS,  GARDEN  LINE  and  PENCILS  are  very 
nhtJunHall^  and  attraetMy  packed  in  a  hardwood  box. 

A  Mort  Acc«plaU8»  UwM  and  Wqae  Gift 

Thm  fHcm  U  $3.78  AU  Dmliomry  Chmrgm*  Paid 

C  H.  GORDINIER,       Troyt  N.  Y. 


What  to  Planl— How  to  Plant  * 

A  MAGAZINE  for  the  benefit  of  the 
amateur  sardener.   Its  aim  is  to 
teach  plantioff.  growinff  tnd  cookinff  of 
vecetahlea   An  all-year  companion  of 
the  home  gardener.    No  advertisements 
—no  biffh-sonndinff  terms.  Jnst  tmthful, 
understandable  advice  for  the  happy  men 
mnd  women  to  whom  the  garden  is  a  play- 
gnmnd  and  a  patriotic  necessity.    Full 
▼aloe  to  subscribers  in  excess  of  claims 
or  money  refonded.    Issued  monthly^ 
sample  free— tl.OD  per  year. 
ifAURICE  FULD.  14S7BkMdw«y,  Haw  Talk 


^.:a  >. 
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'kin^^of  tKe  yiem^ 
vyc  Kave  Kad  tftisKu^ 

As  the  years  roll  on  and  you  still  admire  the  enduring, 
beauty  of  your  Whittall  Rugs,  how  convincingly  they 
show  that  the  real  value  of  a  rug  is  measured  in  length 
of  service  and  not  just  in  dollars  and  cents. 

It  takes  years  of  the  hardest  wear  to  prove  the  actual 
cost  to  you.  Your  memory  of  the  price  tag  will  even- 
tually tell  you  whether  you  have  invested  wisely  or 
otherwise. 

"Orifnial  Art  in  IVhiuall  Rugf  *' 
Our  illustrated  book  describing  the  color  re- 
finement and  beauty  of  design  of  these  sub- 
stantial floor  coverings —sent  free  on  request. 

M.  J.  WHITTALL  ASSOCIATES 

306  BRUSSELS  STREET  WORCESTER,  MASS, 


WhitUll  Rufls  are 
sold  at  a  price 
which  provides  for 
every  e&sential  of 
Beauty  and  Dura- 
bility and  assures 
your  genuine  pride 
and  satisfaction. 


Look   for  thit 
Trade  Mark 


TCESSSM5SIir 


wo^^n  into  the 
hack  of  Every  Ru^ 


ROSES 

The  aristocrats  of  Rosedom  are  Fairfax  roses 
grown  on  their  own  roots  under  slowly  natural 
conditions  (never  forced)  they  are  heavy,  stocky 
and  vigorous,  and  will  bloom  the  first  season, 
under  ordinary  care.  Send  for  my  free  booklet 
which  gives  valuable  information  for  those 
wishing  an  abundance  of  roses  next  summer, 

W.    R.    GRAY 

Box  6,  Oakton,  Va. 


Your  Porch 

OR 

Sun  Parlori 

will  be  cozier  for  the  addition 
of  a  few  artistic  hanxinjf  Ims- 
kets.  Either  design  shown 
here,  famous  Moss  Aztec 
Ware,  Including  5  Inch  liner 
and  chains,  75c.  postpaid. 
Itoth  for  fi.oo  express  collect. 

Moss  Aztec — Distinctive  Pottery 

Offers  a  wide  choice  of  objects,  from  simple  fern  dishes  and  biid 
vases,  to  Impressive  jardinieres  and  plant  stands.  Its  prcdomlnatini; 
characteristic  is  refined  elegance  in  designs  and  colors.  A  postcard 
request  will  briny  you  the  "Moss  Aztec"  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 
PKTERH  A   BEED   POTTERY  COM  PAN  Y^    Sonth  ZMMTlIle,  OhU 


Advertitmt  will  appneiaU  your  mmUonino  The  OanUn  Magazine  in  vriiing — and  wt  trill,  too 
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RE-MOVE-ABLE  STEEL 

CLOTHES  POSTS  &  FLAG  POLES 

' "^    '    -^^   TH/>^N  WOOD 


No  holes  to  dig. 
Won't  disfigure 
lawn.  Set  it  your- 
self in  steel  socket 

driven  in  ground.  Pol« 
and  pc6ts  of  rust  proof, 
galvanised  s  t  e  e  1  nllea 
with  concrete.  Instantly 
removable.  Cannot  de- 
cay, lasts  life  time. 
Adjustable  hook  on 
post  makes  clothes 
nangin£  easy.  Better 
and  cheaper  than  wood. 
Also  makers  of  Tennis 
net  postsand  Fence  posts. 
Ask  Dealers,  or  write 
us  for  Folder  A. 

NEWARK  STEEL 

POST  CO. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


Garden  as  you  would 

cut  the 

lawn 


Push  this 
chine  along  the 
rows — Kills  the 
weeds  and 
mulches  the 
soil,inoneo|»er- 


TkrMTMb 


BARKER 

Weedfur,  Muldier  and  CuhiTator  j.  om 

Cuts  the  weeds  under-ground  and  hresks  the  hardest  crust  into  a  por- 
ous, moisture-retaining  mulch— iM/«Hxtv«  cuitivatiim.  Works  close 
up  to  plants.  Cuts  runners.  "Best  Weed  KOler  Ever  Used."  A  lo- 
year-old  child  can  operate  ic  Does  faster  and  better  work  than  ten 
men  with  hoes.  Has  easily  attached  shovds  for  deeper  cultivation. 
Inexpensive.    Makes  gardening  profitable  and  a  pleasure. 

Send  to-day  for  Free  Illustrated  Catahgue  and 

Factory-to-User  Oger. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.         D»pt.  11,  David  Oty,  Neb. 


Plant  Norway  Maples 
For  Quick  Effect 

Plant  Harrisons'  Norway  Maples  this  spring.     Ro- 
bust and  hardy,  they  grow  rapidly  into  towering 
round-topped  trees  with  a  dense  bright-green  foliage.  Norway  Maple— 

They  will  be  a  source  of  delight  when  hot  days  come.  (he  King  of  Maples 


Write 

for 

Catalogue 


Harrison  Quality  Trees 

are  grown  by  experts  in  "The  World's  Greatest  Nur- 
series"— carefully  shaped  by  proper  pruning.  They 
have  magnificent  root  systems — ^wiU  live  and  thrive 
in  any  state,  North  or  South.    We  grade  liberally — 
you  get  good,  big  trees  for  your  money.    All  Har- 
rison Trees  are  packed  with  great  care — roots  of  orna- 
mentals are  securely  wrapped  with  burlap.      Equal 
pains  are  taken  with  large  and  small  orders.  We  ship 
by  freight,  express  or  parcels  post. 
Our  Semce  Department  will  help  you  to  beautify  your 
hoooe  grounds  at  least  cost.     Tell  us  your   oonditiom. 
Our  1918  illustrated  catalog  describes  a  complete  stock 
onamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines; 


other  fruit  trees.    Write  to-day. 


;  also  apple,  peach,  and 


*'Larf  «s#  grommra  oi  fruit  tr—  in  thm  aporlrf" 

Box  S6  Berlin,  Maryland 


Color  Harmony  in  Planting 
Rhododendrons 

Two  LaiMbcap«  ArchitMto  Rapiv  to  the  P>oU«m  of 

a  Second  Inquuor 

Color  Grouplnfs  of  Rhododendrons 

THE  inmiiry  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Davis, 
Jr.,  in  The  Garden  Magazine  for 
February,  would  easily  open  up  the 
whole  question  of  color  descrip- 
tions of  flowers,  but  without  going  on  to  that 
interesting  question,  I  will  offer  the  help 
that  is  asked  for.  The  list  he  gives  can 
be  divided  into  four  groups;  the  whites,  the 
crimson,  the  pinks,  and  the  lavender  or 
magenta  shades. 

(i)    Wmrs:    Catmobunse  album,  the  purest  white  of  all. 

Album  elegans,  white  with  a  touch  of  IsYcnder,  or  pink;  ipoti 
are  dull  yellow. 

Boule  de  Neige,  white,  (this  b  distinctly  dwarfish  in  habit). 

NoTi:  Spots  and  a  blotch  of  color  appear  in  the  throit  of 
all  these^  Rhododendrons,  but  they  will  not  be  taken  into 
account  in  this  color  descriptbn,  except  in  the  one  case  above 
noted  where  they  are  very  noticeable. 

(2)  CaiMBON:  (This  group  includes  crimsons  and  icarleti; 
there  is  no  consistent  distinction  made  between  these  two 
colon  as  conamonly  used). 

Atrosanfuineum,  clear  crimson. 

Alexander  Dancer,  light  scarlet. 

Mrs,  Charles  S.  Sargent,  crimson,  lighter  than  Atrosaa* 
guineum. 

Charles  Dickens,  crimson,  lighter  than  Atrosanguineum. 

H.  W.  Sargent,  very  clear  crimson,  darker  than  Atrotan- 
guineum. 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  dark  rich  crimson. 

Caractacus,  dark  crimson. 

(3)  Pink:  Ignatius  Sargent  (the  Boss),  deep  pink,  (clear 
color). 

Henrietta  Sargent,  rose  pink. 

Roseum  elegans  (true),  clear  deep  pink. 

(4)  Lavindikj,  or  those  showing  some  magenta  tinge. 
Lady  Armstrong,  pale  rose,  or  a  rosy  pink. 
Everestianum,  pale  lavender,  or  light  lilac. 

Catawhiense  grandiflorum,  mauve,  purple  shade  fading  to 
lavender. 

Roseum  elegans  (false),  magenta  lilac. 

Madame  Smt'tx  Rhododendron  I  have  never  cooke  across  and 
so  have  omitted  it  from  this  list. 

Probably  no  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
colors  of  Rhododendrons  will  agree  to  my 
list  entirely,  and  therefore  a  few  explanadons 
may  serve  to  lessen  the  disagreements.  In 
the  first  place,  words  used  to  describe  colon 
mean  one  thing  to  one  person,  and  a  different 
shade  to  another  person.  By  crimson,  I 
mean  that  color  which  is  sold  as  crimson  to 
the  artist,  crimson  lake  or  Alizarin  crimson. 
Scarlet  is  close  to  crimson,  as  represented 
by  the  artist's  color  scarlet  lake.  Several 
of  the  most  careful  nursery  catalogues  de- 
scribe Atrosanguineum  as  dark  scarlet,  but 
I  have  compared  the  flower  with  the  ardsts' 
crimson,  and  it  corresponds  with  that  color; 
so  it  is  better  to  call  it  "crimson"  than  to 
call  is  scarlet  modified  by  the  adjecdve 
"dark."  In  using  the  word  "pink"  for  R. 
Ignatius  Sargent,  I  mean  the  color  which  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews  gives  on  his  color  chart  as 
**pink."  The  pink  Dogwood  is  of  this  color 
running  from  li^ht  to  darker  shades  of  the 
same  color.  It  is  a  clear  color  with  no  touch 
of  the  purple  or  magenta  in  it.  Henrietu 
Sargent  is  not  a  clear  pink  of  this  class,  but 
it  has  not  enough  of  the  lavender  in  it  to 
relegate  it  to  the  class  4.  Unfortunately  the 
the  word  "pink"  is  more  loosely  applied  to 
flowers  than  any  other  color,  it  seems  to  roe. 
There  are  two  Roseum  elegans  as  sold  by 
nurseries.  The  one  I  have  called  magenu 
lilac  will  seem  to  some  on  account  of  the  use 
of  the  word  "maeenta"  to  be  of  a  very 
undesirable  color,  out  if  I  describe  it  as 
cnmson-pink  with  a  touch  of  the  purple,  it 
loses  the  stiema  that  has  come  to  be  attached 
to  the  word  "  magenta."  Some  nurserymen 
avoid  the  term  magenta,  because  it  lessens 
the  sales  of  the  unfortunate  plant  to  which 
its  name  is  applied;  and  so  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  is  caused  by  the  many  different 
combinations  of  words  used  to  describe 
{Concluded  on  page  is(^ 
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Special  Offer  of 

Rock  Garden  Plants 

O  ERE  WITH  is  an  offer  which  should  appeal  to  the 
*  ^  most  discriminating  buyer.  It  includes  some  of  the 
choicest  varieties  of  Rock  Garden  Plants.  I  will  send 
postpaid,  three  each  of  either  of  the  following  lists,  a  col- 
lection of  forty -five  choice  plants,  for  $5.00: 

List  of  Rock  Plants  far  sunny  location: 

Sedum  acre;  S.  album;  S.  sexanglare;  S.  stoloniferum; 
S.  spectabile;  S.  macrophyllum;  Thymus  serpyllum; 
Iris  cristata;  I.  pumila;  Anemone  Pulsatilla;  Phlox 
amoena;  P.  subulata;  P.  subulata  alba;  Arabia  mollis; 
Erysimum  pulchellus. 

List  of  Rock  Plants  for  a  shady  location: 

Aquilegia  Canadensis;  Hepatica  acutiloba;  Tiarella  cor- 
difolia;  Mitella  diphylla;  Smilacina  racemosa;  Trillium 
^andiflorum;  Viola  pubescens;  V.  Canadensis;  Sangui- 
naria  Canadensis;  Aspidium  acrostichoides;  Asplenium 
ebenum;  Cystopteris  bulbifera. 

Those  in  eithtr  offer  wiU  plant  an  arta  qf  ttoenty  tguare  feel. 

In  ordering  be  sure  to  state  which  collection  you  wbh. 
These  plants,  together  with  alt  the  best  varieties  of  hardy, 
native  plants,  native  ferns,  native  orchids,  bog  plants, 
hardy  perennials.  Rhododendrons,  evergreens,  etc.,  will  be 
found  listed  and  described  in  my  illustrated  catalogue  of  80 
pages.      It's  free.     Send  for  it  now. 

EDWARD  GILLETT 

3  Main  Street  Southwick,  Mass. 


Send  for  this  sample  of 


•IITRQ 


«Kni£ 


This  carefully- 
packed  sample 
makes  2  gal.  of 
fertilizer  for  10- 
day  test.  Send 
25c.  for  sample 
and  nearby  deal- 
er's name. 


You  Want  a  Successful  Garden 

—not  a  plot  full  of  stunted  plants  and  shrubs, 
yielding  you  a  meagre  growth  of  dwarfed 
vegetables  and  flowers,  but  a  healthy 
luxuriant  beauty-spot,  which  will^  repay 
the  hours  of  attention  and  labor  which  you 
give  it. 

The  right  fer- 
tilizer is  half  the  secret  of  a  success- 
ful garden.  You  cant  get  more  out 
of  your  soil  than  you  put  INTO  it, 
NITRO-FERTILE  is  a  clean, 
simple  and  COMPLETE  plant  food. 
Being  absolutely  odorless  it  will  not 
make  your  garden  a  neighborhood 
nuisance. 


Send  for  sample  for  10-day 
INDOOR  {or  OUTDOOR)  test 

THE 

FERTILE 

CHEMICAL 

CO. 

606  Enutone  Bldg., 
dcTebind,  Ohio 


ii 
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Totty^s  War  Garden  Special 

%:made  in 
America^^ 

You  may  not 
wish  to  spend  so 
much  money  on 
flowers  this  year 
as  you  usually  do 
but  you  certainly 
cannot  afford  to 
dispense  with 
them  entirely.  As 
a  part  of  a  conser- 
vation plan,  we 
are  making  a 

SPECIAL  COMBINATION  OFFER 

As  Follows 

DELPHINIUMS 

12  one-year  old,  clumps,  of  our  spleridid  Seedling  Delphiiuums;  sometimes 
known  as  the  Hardy  Perennial  Larkspur.  These  will  give  you  all  the  mar- 
velous shades  of  Azure,  Gentian,  Sapphire  and  Royal  Blue,  on  Spikes  5  to  8 
ft.  high  that  will  bloom  all  summer $5.00 

ROSES 

12  Hybrid  Tea  Roses,  in  asiiorted  colors $6.00 

These  are  splendid  two-year,  field  grown  plants  that  will  bloom  continually 
all  summer  and  fall,  and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  small  pot-grown 
stock,  sold  by  other  concerns.  The  stock  we  send  you  are  all  the  newer 
types,  such  as 

Ophelia,  the  salmon-pink  with  the  orange  shadings. 

Hoosier  Beauty,  deep,  rich  velvety  crimson. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  and  Sunburnt;  two  wonderful  yellow  varieties. 

Dbl.  White  Killamey;  large,  pure-white,  very  pointed  buds. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Russell,  brilliant  deep- pink,   very  full  blooms. 

Lady  Alice  Stanley;  Radiance  and  others  of  a  like  character. 
If  customer  wishes,  they  may  take  the  12  plants  in  one  or  two  varieties  just 
as  they  prefer. 

HARDY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

12  Improved  Early  Flowering  and  Improved  Pompon  'Mums  in  6  varieties $2.00 

12         *■  "  '*         Single  '■       "6       "       ....    $1.50 

This  selection  will  contain  such  varieties  as  Cranfordia,  yellow;  Lillian  Doty, 
pink;  White  Doty,  white;  Hortense  Malgat.  pinks;  Mrs.  F.  Bergen,  white; 
A.  Bar  ham,  bronze,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  single  types  will  consist  of  such  varieties  as  Louise,  pink;  Mensa,  white;  , 

Vivian  C<y^,  yellow;  Excelsior,  flame-bronze;  Cardinal,  brilliant  crimson, 
etc.,  etc. 

We  sell  more  Chrysanthemums  than  any  house  in  the  world  for  Totty's 
'Mums  are  known  on  four  continents,  and  the  best  sorts  grown  to-day  are 
the  varieties  we  have  introduced  to  commerce. 

BUS 

12  Assorted  Iris,  such  varieties  as  Mdm.  Cherau,  Othello.  Id  ion.  La  Tendre 
and  Res.  Thiers;  white;  deep  blue;  yellow;  pale    lavender;  and  lavender 

bronze  respectively $1.50 

This  is  a  very  Special  offer,  for  Delphiniums,  Roses,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums 

and  Iris  that  at  our  regular  catalogue  rat«  would  cost  you $16.00 

and  the  stock  is  well  worth  it. 

We  will  deliver  this  "War  Garden  Special,"  prepaid  to  any  addn^s  at  the 

proper  time  for  planting  in  the  sprimc,  for $10.00 

We  can  guarantee  this  stock  to  give  satisfaction  and  know  if  you  once  buy  plants 
from  us  you  will  be  a  regular  customer  and  future  special  inducements  will  be  un- 
n^essary.     Pin  your  money  to  this  ad  and  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  mar- 
gin and  we  will  do  the  rest! 
_.^^_,_^       We  stand  behind  these  goods  and  absolutely  guarantee 

REMEl^BER ^^^^  to  give  satisfaction;  they  must  satisfy  you  or  they 

will  not  satisfy  us. 

Our  catalogue  containing  a  full  list  of  Novelties 
and  descriptions  will  be  mailed  you  for  the  asking 

CHARLES  H.  TOTTY  COMPANY 

r' I     Madison  New  Jersey 


AimrtUm  wiU  appudoH  yom  mtnSwmint  Tk$  Garim  Magaaim  in  wriHmt-^md  wt  wiU,  ho. 
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Apbii,,    ltl8 


Defensive  Warfare 


=in  your  garden^ 

Don't  give  bup  and  intect  pests  a  chanoe  to  reduce  : 
fardcncrops.    Fight  than  by  qiraying  with  the n 


t  RmeogniM^d  Standard  inaacHeida 
That  kUU  plant  lice  of  many  specieM 

A  concentrated  Umnd  which,  when  diluted  with  water  as  per 
directions  on  can*  will  prove  a  wondernu  weapon  or  dstense  to 
guard  house  or  prden  plants,  vegetables,  fruits  or  flowers  from 
the  ravages  of  Aphis  (Green  Fly)  as  well  as  thrips,  solt  scale, 
currant  worm,  and  cabbage  slugs.  FuUy  guaranteed  and  sola 
by  aD  seedsmen. 

Fungine  controU  rust  and  mildew 

Accepted  by  successful  gardeners  everywhere  as  the  standard 
remedy  for  the  control  of  mildew,  rust  and  various  other  funp 
that  attack  vegetables,  fruits  or  flowers.     Does  not  stain  fob- 

Vermine  destroys  uforms,  maggots,  etc. 

Good  for  potted  plants,  in  which  it  deetrojrs  erl  and  an^ 
as  weU  as  for  sterilizing  the  garden  soil  which  it  rids  of 


nuunots.  grubs,  worms  and  root  lice. 

Above  three  remedies  have  been  on  the  market  for  many 
years  and  are  for  sale  at  aD  seed  stores.  For  further  particulars 
apply  to 

ApUne  MTg,  Oi;,    Madison,  New  Jenesr 


CHOICEST    PEONIES 
GROWN 

Numerous  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  awarded 
us  prove  that  we  have  the  quality.  Visit  us 
in  mid-June  and  be  convinced  that  we  have 
more  of  the  Rare  and  Beautiful  varieties 
than  can  be  found  in  any  single  planting  in 
the  entire  world.    Catalogue. 

T.   C.  THURLOW'S  SONS,  INC. 

West  Newbury,  Man.,  Bok  A. 


{Concluded  from  page  154) 
magenta,  when  the  one  word  would  settle 
the  question  dearly,  and  avoid  creating 
confusion  of  meaning.  The  true  Roseum 
elegans  is  very  beautiful  indeed  and  far 
superior  to  the  false  one.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  is  only  one  nursery  in  this  country  that 
I  am  sure  has  it  in  stock. — Harold  Hill 
Blossom,  M.  L.  A.,  Mass, 

In  order  to  classify  more  definitely  according 
to  color,  the  list  of  Rhododendrons  submitted 
by  vour  correspondent  in  the  February 
number,  it  has  seemed  to  me  desirable  to 
include  some  other  colors  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  and  also,  it  seemed  worth  while 
to  add  a  number  of  kinds  of  varieties.  Practi- 
cally the  entire  list  here  riven  is  made  up  of 
easily  obtainable  kinds,  which  are  hardy  from 
New  York  southward,  and  most  of^  them 
somewhat  north  of  there. 

Rid:  Atrosanguineum  (one  of  the  earlieat  red  ones;  out  of 
bloom  before  most  of  the  others).  Charles  Dickens.  H.  H, 
Hunnewell.  Gen.  Grant.  Kettledrum,  Mrs.  MUner.  Lady 
Clermont  (Foliage  apt  to  turn  yellowish  in  sun).  James 
Mcintosh.     Prometheus     (Wonderful  in  color;  perhaps  not  as 


hardy  as  might  be  desired,  but  worth  coddling  in  a  protected 

situation).    F.  D.  Gcdman.    James  Bateman.    Charles  Bagley. 

PuaPLB-RsD:    Caractaeus.    Abraham  Lincoln    (Pres.  Lincoui 


is  said  to  be  different;  roae-lilac  perhaps). 

Pimk:  Alexander  Dancer.  Henrietta  Sargent.  Charles  S, 
Sargent  (dark).  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Sargent  (sometimes  known  at 
the  Pink  Everestianum).  Ignatius  Sargent  (The  Boas).  Lady 
Armstrong.  Moseum  superhum.  Hannibal  Smimooii  (A  newly 
introduced  species;  very  fine). 

Maobnta-Pink:    Roseum  elegans.    Hannah  Felix. 

Dark  Maosnta:    Catawbiense  grandifiorum. 

Whitb  (substantially  to:  sometimes  faintly  flushed  pink, 
especially  in  bud  stage).  Album  elegans.  Album  grandifiorum. 
Album  novum.  Boule  de  Neige  (Dwarf;  the  earliest  one  of  the 
list;  out  of  bloom  before  the  besinning  of  any  of  the  others  in 
this  list).  Catawbiense  album.  Candidtssimum.  Delicatissimum 
(The  latest  one  of  the  list;  only  the  tail  end  blooms  of  some  of 
the  others  will  slightly  overlap  the  beginning  bloom  of  this 
one).     Mme.  Carvalho. 

Reddish  Plum,  or  darker:  Pres.  Roosevelt.  H.  W.  Sargent. 
Sefton. 

LAVSHDia  (or  roae-lilac):  Everestianum.  Lady  Grey  Egerton. 
Kissena. 

Purplk:  Purpureum  elegans,  Purpureum  grandifiorum. 
Purpureum  crispum. 

In  explanation  it  should  be  said  that  this 
classification  will  do  for  practical  purposes; 
accurate  classification  in  accordance  with  a 
scientific  color  chart  might  give  different 
results.  As  a  rule,  any  combination  of  the 
kinds  in  one  color  section  will  be  harmonious, 
but  if  the  kinds  composing  such  a  combination 
be  separated  by  a  little  wnite,  the  proposition 
will  be  safer. 

The  kinds  listed  under  Purple-Red,  Magenta- 
Pink,  and  Maeenta  are  the. most  dangerous 
as  to  color,  because  they  arc  just  "ofF" 
being  good  reds  or  pinks,  and  yet  are  near 
enough  to  be  sometimes  classified  under 
these  colors,  and  so  used.  Each  oqe  of  these 
kinds  kept  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  white, 
is  very  effective,  but  in  company  with  good 
reds  or  pinks,  loses  in  brilliance  and  becomes 
din^  and  disappointing.  Possibly  the  two 
vaneties  named  under  Magenta-Pink  harmo- 
nize together,  but  they  surely  do  not  with 
any  other  color. 

The  Lavender  and  Purple  kinds  harmonize 
fairly  well  together,  and,  of  course,  go  well 
with  white,  but  not  with  any  of  the  other 
colored  ones.  Most  people  will  agree  to 
this  if  they  have  it  pointed  out  to  them  when 
the  plants  are  in  bloom;  nevertheless  it  is  a 
fact,  which  seems  rather  curious,  that  many 
people  like  the  violent  combination  produced 
by  putting  red  and  purple  together,  say  F.  D. 
Godman  and  Purpureum  elegans.  The  effect 
is  certainly  striking;  stuns  one  from  afar  in 
fact.  It  affects  the  eye  powerfully,  almost 
as  Limburger  cheese  affects  the  nose.  If 
you  like  that  sort  of  thing,  all  right;  but  most 
people  are  apt  to  cry  out,  as  your  corre- 
spondent in  February,  Help!  Help! — Hans 
/.  Koehler^  Penna, 


Helping  Mother  Nature 

Experienced  gardeners  know  that  most  of  the 
delay  in  getting  early  vegetables  in  Spring  is  due 
to  the  cold,  piercing  winds.  Keep  the  wind  off 
your  seedling  plants,  which  it  easily  done  by 
means  of  handy,  inexpensive 

GIm9  Forcerg  That  Stand 
for   earlier,    better   cropg 

"Groquik"  Forcers  come  in  different  shapes 
and  sizes  for  different  crops.  They  consist  of 
patented  wires,  combined  with  glass  of  several 
sizes.  All  are  easily  put  up,  quickly  moved. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet  to-day. 
^  ^\  A     Single  Wire  Forcers 

m  \^  ^^  Ik  for  any  size  glast 
*^^^^S^SiF|j  as  shown  alongside,  are  put 
^  t^  up  by  inserting  any  size 
glass  on  hand  in  the  side  loops.  Sample,  15 
cents.  In  quantities,  ^1.50  per  dozen.  $11.50 
per  100;  glass  extra. 

Write  to-day  /or  deaeriptica  Utmturm  ot 
many  other  garden  hetpm—a  poatcard  wiii  do. 

THE  CLOCHE  CO.,     c  h.  u,u^. r^ 

Loa(I>HtMK«Phiiae56ISBudtr       S7W«nDSl.,N.T.C. 


You  Need  Schling  s 
Catalog  of  Seeds 


I 


To  make  your  garden  yield  a 
maximum  amount  of  pleasure  and 
p^fit.  Besides  being  a  complete 
index  to  select  seeds,  you'll  find 
it  a  true 


Source  of  Information 


I 


I 


U  to  what  to  «ow  and  how,  in  T^e- 
tables,  flowers  and  farm  crops.  Dictated 
by  many  yean  of  experience,  the  book 
endeavors  to  render  real  service  to  be- 
ginners and  experts  alike.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  of  this  catalogue  at  once. 


Max  Schling, 

22  West  S9th  St.,  New  York  City 


iNC. 


Permanent  Labels  for 

Your  Outdoor  Garden 

Each  of  your  garden  favorites  has  a  name  both 
common  and  botanical. 

Why  not  mark  them  all  so  that  you  may  easily 
remember  them? 

This  can  be  done  very  inexpensively  by  the  use 
SIMPLEX  Weatherproof  pW   Labels.    It  wiH 
add  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
your  garden  both  for  your- 
self and  friends,   and  is  of 
mat   educational   value  to 
the  children. 
SIMPLEX  WEATHERPROOF  PLANT  LABELS 
are  permanent.    Very  convenient  and  eacy  to  use.    Inezpeuifa. 
T^ey  last  indefinitely.  Approved  by  gardeners  for  over  five  ytoa. 

PRICES,  including  copper  wires  for  attaching 

t  No.  1.— Siae  Sxi  inches,  96  conU  down.  $9.00  per  100 

No.  2.— Siae  4xf  inches.  50  oenU  down,  HM)  per  100 

*  No.  8.— Siae  5x1  inches.  76  eenU  docen,  $€jOO  per  100 

AUo  Gordon  Lahd*  on  Stakes  for  inoorting  into  the  fronad 

At  All  Good  DoaUrt 

or  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 

CHAS.   STEWART    soo  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


The  RtaderM*  Sorviee  will  give  vou  MugouHontfor  tk§  ear$  and  purekoH  <tf  eati  and  dooi  and  oUm  vd» 
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TTHERE  are  few  things  that  bring  pleasant 
*    memories  of  our  childhood  so  vividly  to 
our  minds,  as  to  inhale  again  the  fragrance 
of  those  flowers  that  in  our  memory, 
associated  with  those  days. 

^rhaps  it  was  the  favorite  flower  of  some  relative 
or  dear  friend — or  maybe  the  boy  **Over  There"  had  a 
garden  favorite.  Perhaps  some  scene  of  happier  days 
took  place  in  a  garden— and  the  fragrance  or  picture 
of  some  certain  flower  lingers  in  our  mind.  It  is  the 
key  to  our  storehouse  of  recollections. 

What  would  be  a  more  suitable  planting  in  these 
days  than  such  a  group  of  friendly  associates  ? 

Wm  win  be  glad  to  talk  your  language 
in  carrying  out  your  garden  plant*  We 
iove  flowers,  too. 

Whatever  is  worth  growing  in  hardy  plants,  grows 
in  our  nurseries.  We  believe  ours  to  be  as  complete 
and  as  large  a  stock  of  hardy  plants  as  can  be  found 
in  this  country.  Whether  you  want  a  few  specimen 
plants  of  a  rare  species,  or  thousands  of  one  and  the 
same  kind  for  planting  in  masses,  we  can  serve  you. 
During  the  growing  seasons,  our  nurseries  are  always 
open  to  visitors  who  are  welcome  to  make  personal 
sdectioiis. 

Plant  Palisades 
Popular 
Perennials 

for  Permanency 
One  thousand  kinds  to  select  from 

Write  for  our  Catalofue  TO-DAY.  The  value 
of  the  book  forbids  its  indiscriminate  free  distribution. 
Send  10  cents  for  it  to-day,  which  we  wiU  refund  on 
fint  order. 

Palisades  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Sparkill,  New  York 


A     WOMAN     FLORIST 

6  Hardy  Everblooming 
Roses 


Om  tkdr  own  roots 

ALL  WILL  BLOOM 

THIS  SUMMER 


25c 


Sent  to  any  address  postpaid;  ^arante«d  to  reach  you 
in  gooa  ffrowlnfr  condition. 

CEIM  ROSE  COLJLECTION 

Opkctta,  Salmon  Flesh. 
Ifadiaoa.  Pure  White. 
Uw%.  B.  R.  Cant.  Dark  Carmini . 
Rooenanry,  Bright  Pink. 
tLobtm   Hood.  Clear  Scarlet. 
Kc»a  Robbtes.  Qear  Yellow. 

SPECIAL  BAKOAUIS 
«  Caraatioos.   the  "Dhrine   Flower," 
nil  colon       ....       95c. 

#  Frize- WInnhur  Chrynathemums  950. 
S  Bcmutilul  Coleus   .       ...       050. 

#  Flo^^crlng  Cannas      .... 
S  Ckoicc  Double  Dahlias 
S  Ckoioc  Hardy  Iris      ...        . 
m  Ljovely  GladfeU  .... 

#  Sapc«t>  Pansy  Planu 
S  Pkcs.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different    . 

Amj  FIto  CollMitom  fer  One  I»oII«r,  I'MtonidT 

itec  satisfaction.    Once  a  customer,  always  one.     Catalog  Free. 

~     V.  BAINCS,  Box  io,  SprlncSeld.  Oklo 


Write  To-day  for  this  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs 


Special  Offers  Whidil 
this  Book  Contains  | 

Per 

p« 

xoo 

Soo  1 

Fine  Mixed  Hy- 

1 

acinths 

$4-50  $ai.oo  1 

Fine   Mixed 

Single  TuUps. 

3.00 

9/)0 

Fine  Mixed  Dar- 

win Tulip9. . . 

t.So 

xi.as 

Per 

Per 

Dozen 

zoo 

Easter  Lilies... 

$1.75 

$ia.oo 

Per 

Per 

100 

500 

Double     Daffb. 

dils 

«3.»S 

$15.00 

Narcissus    Em- 

press, Mon- 

sters  

5^ 

aa.So 

Narcissus    Em- 

press, Large.. 

4^ 

17.50 

Nardasus    Em- 

peror Mon- 

sters   

5.00 

sa.50 

Naidssus    Em- 

peror, Large.. 

4.00 

17.50 

Narcissus  Gold- 

en Spur,  Large 

4.00 

17.50 

Spanish  Iris, 
Splendid 
Mjxcd 

i.fS 

5xx> 

paper  White 
^  Narcissus. . . . 

«.50 

ZZ.S5 

Prices  for  hnndreds  of  varieties  1 

andforstnallerquantitiesAreshown   | 

in  this  catalopie. 

It  is  the  most  1 

comprehensive     bulb     ca 
publbbed.  Free— writ*  for 

talogue  1 

Special  Low  Prices  from  Now 
Until  June  Ist — Not  Later 

Don't  plan  your  garden,  don't  buy  a  single  thing  until 
you  have  seen  this  catalogue! 

Mail  the  coupon  below  or  eend  a  postal.  Look  over  the 
catalogue — page  after  page  of  imported  btilba— the  very  flowers 
you  want.  Learn  how  you  can  have,  this  season,  the  very  gar- 
den you  have  always  desired! 

Hyacinths,  Tuupa,  Narcissi,  Crocus,  give,  for  a  small  outlay 
of  time  and  money,  an  abundance  of  flowers  in  the  house  from 
E>ecember  until  Easter,  and  in  the  garden,  from  earliest  spring 
imtil  the  middle  of  May.  Bulbs  are  grown  almost  exclusively 
in  Holland,  in  enmtnous  quantiiies.  and  sold  at  very  low  prices. 
Usually  they  cost  double  oefore  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  ofwaiting  imtil  Fall,  ycu 
make  a  lar^  saving,  get  a  superior  quality  of  Bulbs  not  usually 
to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and  have  a  much 
larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  orders  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are 
shipped  to  our  customers  inamediately  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 

Direct  from  Specialists 

Our  cormections  abroad  make  it  possible  for  us  to  buy  bulbs 
from  the  best  specialist  of  that  variety.  Every  bulb  shown  in 
the  catalogue  you  get  direct  from  growers  who  have  made  a 
life  study  of  the  fiowers  they  grow;  thus  you  are  assured  bulbs 
of  the  first  quaUty. 

Order  Now — Pay  When  Delivered 


Read  What  Theae 
People  Say 

Fla«st  li«  crer  saw!  "I  have 
received  my  order  of  gladiolus, 
and  they  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw. 
The  tulips  and  peonies  that  I 
bought  last  &1I  have  grown  splen- 
didly •—//.  7.  /■'.,  Bangror,  Ate. 

AlwajaPerfeet!  "Yoursplen- 
did  I'ulbs  arrived.  Enclosed  find 
twenty-five  dollars.  As  always,  the 
stock  you  sent  is  perfect."— >>4.  G. 
fr..  GnUsburp,  his. 

M«retlim»dellchte«  -The 
bulbs  I  ordered  from  you  are  now 
in  bloom  in  all  their  glory.  I  am 
more  than  deliirhted  with  them, 
and  shall  send  another  order."— 
M.  7.  Ji..  Clinton,  tils. 

Adnlratl«M  of  the  townl  "I 
want  to  trll  )ou  how  magnificent 
mv  daflbdils  are.  They  are  the 
admiratioB  of  the  town,  and  have 
givrn  us  untold  pleasure.  Each  daf- 
fodil is  the  size  of  a  tea  cup.  Many 
bulbs  have  four  flowers  and  not 
one  has  &iled  to  produce  two."  ^ 
—a.  D.  S..  i'Hitmtown.  Ala.    Jr 

gwrpassrs  t«llp  beds   Jr 
la  citj  parks.    "I  have    Jr 
a  bed  of  tulips   from      «^  / 

bulbs  purchased  from  Jt 
you.    It  surpasses     ^ 
anything  1  ha«         ^ 
in  the  dty 


To  take  advantage  of  the  very  low  prices  offered  in  this  cat- 
alogue, we  must  have  your  order  not  lator  than  June  1st,  as 
we  import  bulbs  to  order  only.  Thev  need  not  be  paid  for 
untU  after  delivery,  TK>r  taken  if  not  of  a  satisfactory  quality. 

References  required  from  new  customers. 

Send  for  our  Special  Order  catakxue.     Make  your  plans  j^       /' 
now.     See  how  little  it  will  cost  to  have  just  the  garden    ^ 
you  have  always  wanted.  ^ 

Fill  out  thecouponorsendapostal  forcatalogue  to-day.^ 

Elliott  Nursery* Coe    /X/    ,  « 

367  Fourth  Ave.  Pittsburs.  Pa.   >        i^*^    <Sf     (T  ^ 


Ihave    > 
sdty  j^ 
paries.  ••-7'.  >^ 
A.  D..  ^ 

Cordell,    ^  / 

Okta.      Jr 


V' 


i-' 


T^'  -o-\ 


/ 


A^ 


Do  You  Want  to 
Be  Sure  of  Eating 
This  Year? 
Grow  Your  Own  Food 


Atkinson^ 

PREPARED 

Humus 


contains  everything  nfssary  for  any  plant  and  any  soil 

Each  Pound  Cuui^^)  will  grow  more  than 
Five  Lb8.  of  Luscious  Vegetables 

A  contplete  plant  food  to  be  applied  when  planting  or  oc- 
casionally as  long  as  growth  is  desired  throui^out  season. 

Why  pay  extortionate  prices  for  stale  vesetables  if  you 
have  ground  enough  for  a  kitchen  garden?  The  original, 
clean,  odorless  Prepared  Humus,  Cream  of  the  Earth. 
Beware  of  imitations  and  substitutes.  Prices,  F.  O.  B. 
cars  at  warehouse  BOGOTA,  N.  J.  100  lbs.  $3.00.  Send 
for  300  lbs.  trial  order,  $7.50  with  instructions.  Please 
send  your  dealer's  name  with  your  order.  Send  for  War 
GordWn  Circular, 

M.  B.  ATKINSON*  Bogota,  New  Jersej 


Peonies  You^ll  Like 

—  100,000  of  the  best  — 

Besides  BranJ's  Famous  New  Peonies,  about  whkh  we  told 
you  last  Fall,  we  grow  about  250  aurpaasii^  sorts  all  of  which 
can  lay  claim  to  being  among  the  choicest  in  existence.  Eveiy. 
one  of  our  sorts  ia  guaranteed  to  be  tnir-to-name. 

Try  this  guaranteed  collection. 

Here  vn  ten  ti  mn  hadat,  guaranteed  to  olease  the  moat 
exactins:  Lx>uis  Van  Houtte.  Festiva  Maxima.  La  Tulipe.  Mad. 
Calot,  Duke  of  Wellington.  Gen.  Bertrand.  Edulis  Supcrbs. 
Floral  Treasure.  Meisaonier.  Avalanche  (a  lug  retail  value  of 
$5.40)/or  J3J0. 

Collection  of  12  fine  Iris  for  $1.00, 

Let  'our  complete  catalMue  acquaint  you  with  all  %re  grow 
including  500  varieties  of  Gladioli,  many  Phlox,  Iria,  etc„  etc. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

Babcock  Peony  Gardens,  R.  R.  79,  Jameslmm,  N.  T. 
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Be  Master  of  Your  Garden 

There  is  a  worlu  of  satisfaction  in  a  thriving  garden  and 
well-kept  shrubbery.  But  bugs  and  blights  in  many 
forms  will  invade  your  domain  unless  you  stoutly  resist 
their  encroachments.  Arm  yourself  with  a  convenient, 
pest  destroying 


Auto  Spray  No.  1 


and  be  master  of  your  ovm  garden.  Our  No.  1, 
shown  here,  can  be  carried  anywhere  and  will 
throw  a  fine  misty  spray  or  sohd  stream.  The 
special  anti-clog  nozzle  eliminates  bother.  The 
automatic  shut-off  prevents  waste  of  solution. 
Our  catalogue  describes  this  and  many  other 
styles  of  interest  to  gardeners.  Remember 
*'  Y^ou  Must  Spray  to  Make  Crops  Pay** 

Send  at  once  for  Catalogue.    Ask  lor  free  Spraying  Guide 


THE  E.   C.   BROWN  CO.,  850  Maple  Street,  Rochester,  N 


1 

S^Mi 

Pergdas 


and 

Ganfen 
Accessories 

for 

Beautifying 

Honie 

GrouDdt 


When  writing  for  catalogue  enclose   loc  and  ask  for  Pergola 
Cat.  **H-3a" 

HARTMA^fN-SANDERS  CO. 

S15i  KiMtM  Ave,  Ihleago,  III.  .^«w  York  0«c»,  6  E.  SMh  81. 


SHRUBS  TREES  PLANTS 

Grown  to  Produce  Result* 

We  have  an  exceptionally  nice  lot  of  Strawbarrr  Plf^nts. 
Fruit  Tree*,  VIimb,  Shrub*,  etc.  Our  book  Hardy  Frutts  and 
Ornamentals  tells  you  about  them.  Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 
The  Coe  Comrerse  &  Edwards  Co.  Nursery  &  Landscape  Men 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.     (Box  E) 


"HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES"— Library  Edition;  xai  pages— 16  in 
natural  colors.  Not  a  catalogue.  Price  $i,  refunded  on  $s  order 
for  plants.    The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  94,  West  Groive,  Pa. 


INGEE  DO^F^ 

Stuidr  as  Oak&  RSJlJAdtJ 

DinKee, roses  are  alwavs  grown  00  their  own  roots 
— :tnd  are*  absolutely  tM  best  tat  the  amatetir  planter. 
Send  to-day  for  our 

**New  Guide  to  Kose  Culture*  lor  1918 

—  it  s  free.  It  isn't  a  catalog — it's  a  practical  work  on  rose 
'  gD^uag.  Profusely  illustrated.  Describes  over  xooo  varieties 
of  rosf  rand  other  flowers,  and  tells  how  to  grow  them.    Safe 

^detivrr>  iniaranteed.    Established  1850.    70  greenhouses. 

^11 E  IH  M.  KB  A  CORABD  CO.,  B»x  4«7,  West  «r»v«»  Ea. 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids    in  the    United   States 

Send  twenty-five  cents  for  catalogue.    This  amount  will  be  refunded 
on  your  first  order. 

LAGE  R    ft    HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

GROWN  ON  NEW  LAND 

Thrifty  plants,  how  to  get  them  delivered  to  you  free  of 
Express  charges.  I  have  been  in  the  Plant  business  45  years. 
If  you  receive  my  Catalogue  it  won't  be  thrown  into  the 
waste  basket.  Send  me  the  names  of  all  the  Strawberry 
Growers  you  know. 
C.  S.  PRATT  ATHOL,  MASS. 


MARKET  GARDENER'S  PAPER 

If  you  grow  vegetables,  send  25  cents  for  3  months' 
trial  subscription  and  find  out  what  you  have  been 
missing.  Do  it  to-day.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back. 

MARKET  GROWERS^  JOURNAL 
606  Inter-Southern  Bldg.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Have  You  Gardening  Questions?  Experts 
will  answer  them  free.  If  a  plant  fails,  tell  us  about 
it  and  ask  help  from  the. Readers'  Service. 


POIiMNS'  Guide,  Free 

-^^  COVERS  ALL  GARDEN  NEEDS  (ItlltltlilllllllinHlllllllUHHIllll 

Privet  H«df  e,  sturdy  pUnU  at  less  than  5c  a  foot—will  soon 
add  $1  a  foot  to  your  property  value. 

100  B«rry  planta  tor  $2;2S— finest  fresh  strawberries  and 
raspberries  from  May  till  October  at  2c  a  quart. 

5  finaat  rosea,  ifuarantaad  to  vrow,  delivered  to  your 
home  for  $1. 
'     ShetWM  fibeaa  apmciai  o/fera  in  colora;  telU  he>w  to  get 
iineat  fruit,  aaparagusrootMandoegatableaatioWBtve^Mt, 
Write  to-day, 
ARTHUR  J;  COLLINS  &  SON,  Box  23,  Mooreatown,N.  J. 

innniMniitiiiiiiniitiiiiitiiiiinniiiiuiniiniiniiiiiiiiitiniiiiiiuiiHn 
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COMING  EVENTS  --^ 

LUB  <^-SGCIETY  NEWC 


Meetings  and  Lectures  in  April 


12, 


18. 


19. 


20. 


(following  dates  are  meetings  unless  otkerttnse 
specified) 

Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Garden  Qub. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Horticultural  Society 

Garden  Qub  of  Pleasantville.  N.  Y. 

Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Qub. 

Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  Horticultural  Society. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Gardeners'  &  Foremen's  As- 
sociation. 

6-15    Society  of  American  Florists'  Annual  Convention, 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

American    Rose    Society's    Annual    Meeting   and 
Exhibition   will    be    held    at   the    Internationa] 
Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
8.        New  York  Florists'  Club.  New  York  City. 

Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Florists'  Association. 

Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing.  L.  L 
0.        Valdosta,  Ga.,  Floral  Qub. 

Short  Hills.  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

Nassau  Co.  Horticultural  Society,  Glen  Cove,  L.  L 

Lenox,  Mass..  Horticultural  Society. 

Westchester,   N.   Y.,   &  Fairfield,   Conn.,   Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Connecticut  Horticultural  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

Gardeners'    &    Florists'    Club   of   Boston,    Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Boston.  Mass. 

Rhode  Island   Horticultural  Society,  Providence, 
R.I. 

Short  HUls.  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

Tanytown,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

Salisbury,  Conn.,  Garden  Club.     Subject:     Wild 
Gardens. 

Marshfield,  Mass.,  Garden  Club. 

Dahlia  Society  of  California,  Palace  Hotd.  San 
Francisco. 

Pasadena.  Cal.,  Horticultural  Society. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Gardeners*  &  Foremen's  As- 
sociation. 

22.        Park  Garden  Club,  Flushing,  L.  I. 
24.         Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

26.  Connecticut  Horticultural  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

27.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y..  Horticultural  Society. 

What  the  "S.  A.  F."  Means  to  Us 

THE  Society  of  American  Florists  aims  to 
increase  the  knowledge  of  horticulture 
and  floriculture,  and  with  this  idea  in  view- 
has  organized  gardens  in  different  cities  where 
it  has  held  Conventions.  It  has  also  organ- 
ized and  held  in  the  last  ten  years,  four  gigantic 
Flower  Shows  in  different  cities,  the  object 
being  to  show  the  people  the  best  there  is  in 
horticulture  and  floriculture,  and  to  awaken 
such  an  interest  in  this  particular  line  where 
the  exhibitions  were  held  as  to  enable  the 
said  cities  to  hold  their  own  Flower  Shows  in 
succeeding  years,  without  any  further  aid 
from  the  parent  Society. 

New  York  is  an  excellent  example  of  this, 
as  it  has  held  very  successful  Flower  Shows 
every  spring  since  the  first  big  Show  of  the 
"S.  A.  F."  in  191 3  held  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace.  These  Flower  Shows  are  not  under- 
taken with  an  idea  of  profit.  Of  course,  the 
Society  wants  them  to  cover  expenses,  if 
possible,  but  they  are  held  with  the  main 
idea  of  conveying  to  the  public  the  wonderful 
progress  that  American  horticulture  has  made 
and  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
a  truer  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  so  that 
every  garden  and  every  home  might  literally 
blossom  like  the  Rose. 

The  power  for  good  by  flowers  is  incal- 
culable. The  man  or  woman  who  gets  to 
love  and  grow  flowers  is  a  better  citis^en  for 
it  in  every  way,  as  the  love  of  flowers  appeals 
to  what  is  best  in  the  makeup  of  human 
beings.  If  a  benefactor  is  one  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before  florists  are  all  members  of  that  great 
body,  since  many  of  them  are  making  dozens  of 
flowers  grow  where  none  grew  before,  and  are 
entitled  to  a  high  place  in  that  agency  which  is 
working  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth. 
{Continued  on  page  160) 
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Fair's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

For  Early  Spring  Planting 

Year  after  year  the  hardy  garden  grows  more 
charming   and   valuable  as  the   plants  increase  in 
size  and  blooming  power.     Early  spring  is  a  desir- 
able time  tor  selecting  and  planting  most 
perennials  and  shrubs. 

In  my  comprehensive  collection  at 
Wyomissing  may  be  found  plants  suitable 
for  every  phase  of  gardening.  A  few  of 
these  are  here  noted — to  list  them  all  would 
be  impossible: 

IRISES.  Anj^nusual  and  distinctive  collection,  includitiR  many  novel- 
ties of  my  own   raising  (Awarded  the  Panama'Pacilic  Gold  McdalK 

PEONIES.  The  most  complete  collection  of  herbaceous  and  tree  Peonies 
ia  the  world. 

Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Chrysanthemums,  Trollius,*  Lon^ 
Spurred  Aquilegia,  Hardy  Asters,  New  Astilbe    Roses,  Dahlias. 

New  Japanese  and  Astatic  Shrubs.  New  cotoneasters,  enkianthus, 
bcrbcris,  i'owering  cherries,  corylopsis.  etc. 

Lilacs,  Philadelphus,  and  Ceutzias.  A  complete  collection  of 
Lcmoine's  new  creation. 

Dwarf  Evervreenss  Rare  specimens  for  formal  gardens,  lawn  groups 
and  rock  garden  plantings. 

A  complete  list  of  my  collection  of  Hardy  Plants  and 
Shrubs  will  be  found  in 

Parr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

(Sixth  Edition)  112  pages  of  text,  30  full  page  illustrations 
(13  in  color).  Most  well-informed  gardeners  have  a  copy, 
but  if  you  have  not  received  it,  or  it  has  been  mislaid,  a 
duplicate  will  be  sent  promptly  on  request. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 
1 04  Garfield  Ave.  Wyomissing,  Penna. 

Flunnlns  the  Oarden.  ^  many  h»ve  asked  me  to  hel[>  them  plan  their  ^'ardrns 
lh.it  1  have  found  it  nrcessajy  to  form  a  special  defartnient  in  charge  of  a  skilled  land- 
•■cape  desig-ncr  and  pljint&nian.  f  will  be  glad  to  a^^sist  you  in  any  way  desired  by  off. 
hand  suggestions  or  by  the  preparation  of  deUiled  plans  lor  which  a  charge  will  be 


G^Jrden  Full 
b^etables 


/^sr$l! 


010 


In  preparing  the  following  flomeGardt-n  Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds,  which  if  purchased  separately  from 
our  catalogue  would  cost  5^1  >St  ^^  have  given  critical 
attention  to  the  varieties  offered,  selecting  only  those 
which  have  been  tried  and  proven  of  excellent  merit 
under  widely  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 
One  Packet  Each  of  the  Following  for  $1 .00 


Beans — Bountiful 
Bean»~A^«f  llardy  ff'ax 
B*)Ana^~  Ford  hook  Bush  Lima 
Bemt—Detroit  Dark  Red 
Carrot — Sfle.ted  Chantenay 
Corn — Goidfn  Bantam 
Cucumber — H  hitf  Spine 
Lettuce — Black  Sfeded  Simpson 
Lettuc^c — May  King 


Onion— ff'hiu  Poriuf^al 
Pmraltey—DoubU  CurUd 
Pean—  Xfi  L/an' s  Little  Gem 
K&ditki— Scarlet  Globe 
Radi«h~  Aon  J  White  hide 
Spinach— jV/'Jt'  Zealand 
Swiss  Chard — Giant  LuaUus 
Tomato — Selected  Stone 
Turnip — ff'hite  Globe 


NOTE — With  each  collection  we  will  send  complete  cultural  di- 
rections. Also  a  copy  of  our  interesting  and  instructive  booklet,  16 
pages  and  cover,  dtvoted  exclusively  to  vegetables. 

ORDER  YOUR  COLLECTION  NOW 

Mail  this  advertisement  with  Check,  Money  Order.  Dollar  Bill  or 

Stamps,  or  present  at  our  store,  atid  secure  this  excellent  collection 

of  Vtgetable  Seeds  for  only  $1 .00  sent  prepaid  anywhere  tn  the  U.S. 

Our  iQtS  Spring  Catalogue  sent  on  request 


30-32  Barclay  Street 


New  York  City 


*The  Most  Helpful 

Garden  Book  We  Have  Ever 
Seen!" — is  the  verdict  of 
everyone  who  has  examined 
the  advance  proofs  of  our 
new*'catalogue/'//omeia«(/- 
scape,  which  is  totally  unlike 
any  garden  catalogue  you 
have  ever  had.  It  is  really 
a  practical  guide  that  shows 
in  graphic  fashion  exactly 
how  to  do  things.  These  cuts, 
for  example,  are  reproduced 
(in  miniature)  from  the  page 
about  May  Shrubs — photo- 
graphs on  one  side,  planting 
layout  on  the  other,  and  des- 
cription in  between.  And 
there  are  "movies'*  in  sketch 
formshowinghowtoplantand 
take  care  of  fruit  trees,  ever- 
greens, flowers,  etc. — and  ftiany  other  practical 
helps  that  will  make  this  book  your  everyday 
companion.  Send  for  your  copy  (free)  at  once, 
and  tell  us  about  your  lawn  and  garden. 

Special  Offer  for  Aprils    2  Apple  Tree*.  I  Pear.  I  Plum.  5  Grape  Vine*. 
25  Racpberries.  5  Rhubarb.  5  CurruiU— all  for  $5.0(X  if  you  act  aoon.    And 
■end  for  the  free  book  anyway,  h^-d^f. 
1.  Hicks  «  Smi,  "Sixty  Ymara  of  Knowing  How"  WMlkvry,  1. 1. 


DREER'S 

"GoU  MedaF'  Gladiolus 

We  grow  this  magnificent  strain  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  able  to  supply  those 
wiio  want  the  very  best  mixture  possible. 

When   Gladioli    are   grown    in  mixture       t 
they  are  liable  to  deteriorate  rapidly  and 
finally  contain  but  a  few  colors. 
To   avoid    this   we   grow  small 
blocks  of  a  large  number  of  ex- 
quisite   high-grade    sorts   from 
which  this  mixture  is  made  and 
which  embraces  all  colors 
from    the     richest     reds 
through  all  the  interme- 
diate tones  of  pink,  rose, 
salmon,  blush,  white,  yel- 
low to  the  new  blue,  he- 
liotrope and  "pansy  col- 
ors."    Indeed  so  great  is 
the    diversity    of    colors 
that  there  is  little  risk  of  any 
two  l>eing  exactly  alike. 

Having  a  large  stock  of  splen- 
did bulbs,  we  are  able  to  offer 
them  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 
viz.  60  cts.  per  doz.,  $4.00 per  100, 
$35.00  per  1000.  If  wanted  by 
Parcel  Post  add  6  cts.  per  doz.  for 
postage. 

The  abovr  is  but  nne  of  our  Specialties. 

For  TOiiiplete  list  ssend  for 

Dreer's  Garden  Book  for  1918 

Fr9«   on    appUcaHon    if  yow    numlion   thii 
mayazint 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,        Philadelphia 
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TF  you  have  decided 

to    protect    your    property    by 
erecting    a    new    fence    this    Spring, 
get  your  figures  NOW  and  HAVE  THE 
FENCE — instead  of  waiting  and   getting   fig- 
ures when  you  could  be  having  your  fence. 

We  are  ready  now  to  mail  you  our  attractive  illustrated 
catalog,  explaining  in  full  detail  our  offer  to  make   (without 
obligation)    a  blue-print  showing  the  fencing  needed  to  protect 
yom  property.     Write. 

ENTERPRISE   IRON  WORKS,  1167  E.  24th  St.,  Indianapolis. 

Fencing  for  Estata,  Homes.  Public  Buiidinit,  Parks,  Cemd€riea,  Factories,  ett. .  dc. 

ENTEEFBISE 

PROTECTIVE    FENCING 


DAHLIAS 

By  the  elimination  of  inferior  varieties, 
and  the  addition  of  those  of  proven 
worth,  during  the  past  four  vears,  we 
have  to  offer  this  season  a  selection  of 
Cactus,  Decorative  and  P&eony  Flow- 
ered Dahlias  of  exceptional  merit. 

Catalogue  upon  Request 
FRANK  J.  McANDREWS' 

Dahiia'Poultry  Farm 
CharlMton,      Kanawha  County,      Wast  Virginia 


School  of  Horticulture  for  Women 

AMBLER,  PA. 

Two  years'  practical  and  theoretical  oourae 

in  Ilorticulture.      Next  entering  class  for 

dininma  students  January  15,  l91&    Fall 

course  of  ten  weeks  for  amateurs  begins 

St  i?tember  11th.    Write  for  particular!. 

Eariy  registration  advised. 

EUnbcth  L«lf  hUn  Lm,  Dlrvctcr,  B«x  lOi 


TO    MAKE    VOUR    PLANTS    GROW 

A  Wondmrful  Japan*—  Diacooary 

To  make  drlicmte  plants  stroni;  and  ttrong  plants  more  luxuriant,  to  keep 
flowering  plants  bloomini;  longer  and  make  vegetables  grow  quicker,  such  are 
the  remarkable  properties  of 

riVAIWIA    ODORLESS  FERTILIZER 
Vr  X  J\,IYMJ^        HELPS  ALL  PLANTS 

It  stimulates  and  Invigorates  the  system  of  the  plant.    A  discovery  based  oa 
scientific  research.    Highly  concentrated  and  easily  applied.    Results  show 
quickly.    Price  per  box  by  mail  prepaid  30c.  Garden  Size  $i.to  (enough  to 
make  32  gallons).    Order  to-day. 
OYAMA  PRODUCTS  CO^  Box  €64,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


COLLAPSIBLI  rORCT«« 


SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN 

Garden  hobbyists  everywhere  will  be  Interested  In  two  new  devices  de- 
signed to  Increase  gardening  results  and)oys 
rmrWmr*lm§J9^UM—,9U,fiM  a  Tk«  PrspafaUr  b  the  greatest 
rigid  frame,  so  braced  that  glass  little  "hothouse"  ever  Invented, 
cannot  be  blown  out.  and  is  water-  Healed  by  lamp.  Great  for  forcing 
tight.  Pri«.e,  lx.50  each  (without  seeds  and  seedling  plants.  Prices 
glass;.  from  S7.00  and  upwards. 

Write  for  descriptive  rircqlar  of  these  novelties.    Ask  your  nearest  hor- 
ticultural  dealer  for  full  prices.     F.  O.  B.  Boston. 

Tk«  HMticdtvd  Apffiuc*  €•.,  143  FtdcrdSt..  Bostoa.  Mm. 


JE 


EUliniiJlllliM?illl@aa.i,  ig^Ji^ia  J%-J 


A  Big  Tree  Need  NOT  Cost  Much 

Take  American  Elms,  for  instance.  A  ten- foot  quality  specimen 
(the  only  kind  we  grow)  costs  only  $1.25.  Yet,  it  is  lajge  enough 
to  immediately  create  the  desired  effect. 

Cut  Leaf  Weeping  Birchy  as  shown  alongside,  is  another  one  of 
our  specialties.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  ornamental 
trees  we  know  of,  we  grow  it  in  large  enough  quantities  to  sell  at 
reasonable  prices. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  We  will  send  a  fine  specimen  tree  of  this  variety,  6  to  8  feet 
tali,  for  $1;  to  for  $7.50.  It  matters  little  what  you  buy  from  this  nursery— you  arc 
bound  to  get  your  money's  worth  and  more. 

^^ervice  Plas"  in  Stock  SttppUed 

The  manner  in  which  we  handle  all  orders  is  responsible  for  our  having  customers  in 
every  state  of  the  Union.  They  are  satisfied  customers,  too.  because  all  come  back 
for  more  stodc  whenever  the  need  arises.  Our  special  service  of  suggesting  plants, 
etc..  suitable  for  each  particular  soil  and  climate  has  saved  our  customers  large  sums 
and  many  mistakes.    Let  us  serve  you. 

Cam«I  Caw  /^_n-..-,ln§n  l^ftf  mlAMflBA  Let  OUT  Only  salesman  acquaint  you  with  the  ex- 
Oena  rOr  complete  catalogue  trntofourstrx:kKrowinKlni^oacrenu«ery.  We 
have  everything  worth  {nxiwine  in  fruits  and  ornamentals,  flowerinif  shrubs,  hardy  dLidIs,  shade 
trees,  evervrreens.  etc.,  etc.  All  are  grown  under  the  most  rif^orous  system  of  cultivation  and 
weeding  out  the  unfit.  Our  «er«'ice  of  planting  suggestions  Is  youx*  to  commandi — no  obligation! 
Wdtc  to-day. 


WIULADEAN  NURSERIES 


Sparta,  Kentucky 


"^"mm:  mi^  -imm'i 


The  Readere*  Service  viU  glaHyfvmieh  informoHan  about  Nvreery  Stoeh,  ete. 


{Concluded  from  page  i$8) 
The  present  status  of  the  S.  A.  F.  &  0.  H. 
IS  better  than  ever  before.  Organized  as  it  is 
under  a  National  Charter  it  holds  Conventions 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  and 
better  methods  of  growing  and  marketing 
flowers  are  discussed. 

Charles  H.  Totty,  President. 

Vegetables  to  be  Relied  Upon 

TN  PLANNING  and  making  the  initial 
*  plantings  of  your  patriotic  garden  this 
month,  it  is  well  to  anticipate  probable  wants 
in  vegetables  f6r  winter  use.  Quite  apart 
from  the  regular  supply  of  fresh  vegetaoles 
provision  should  be  made  to  grow  a  variety 
of  the  most  important  staples  for  the  express 
purpose  of  either  canning  or  storing. 

The  initiated,  with  last  year's  records  and 
previous  experience  as  a  guide,  will  work  out 
a  definite  programme  of  his  own.  But  the  new 
comer  to  the  ranks  will  be  somewhat  puzzled 
by  the  maze  of  varieties  that  confront  him 
when  seeking  to  select  sorts  of  decidedly 
dependable  character.  With  this  in  mind,  wc 
suDmit  a  list  of  varieties  of  acknowledged 
good  yielders  and  excellent  quality.  Tlrase 
suggested  for  storing  are  of  unsurpassed 
keeping  qualities  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
seea  supply  of  all  (with  the  possible  excepdon 
of  onions)  is  fair. 

Bi\N,  Hodson  Green  Pod.  When  len  than  5  inches  use  a  a 
snap  bean;  when  larcer  thsn  this  as  a  shell  bean  for  wt»- 
ter.     Sow  middle  of  May. 

BiBT.  Detroit  Dark  Red.  Can  when  roots  average  2  inches  is 
aiameter.  It  costs  twice  as  much  to  cook  a  large  beet 
stored  in  sand  or  soil  in  cellar  than  to  prepare  the  youoc 
beets  for  cans.     Sow  now. 

Caiiage,  Premium  Flat  Dutch.  The  ideal  sort  for  winter 
storage  or  kraut  making.  Sow  early  in  May,  transptant 
in  July  and  store  before  frost. 

CakROT,  Danver'j  Half  Long.  For  decades  the  standby  of 
New  England's  critical  gardeners,  this  has  never  ben 
surpassed  as  a  sort  for  winter  storing.  For  canning  wUc 
young,  (like  beets)  use  Chancenav  or  Model. 

Cblbriac,  Giant  Smooth  Prague.  The  turnip-rooted  form  of 
celery  which  keeps  well  in  sand  or  soil  and  is  served  stened, 
or  cold  as  a  salad.    Sow  now  and  transplant  in  July. 

Corn,  Golden  Bantam.  Store  in  cans  and  follow  authorititiTt 
instructions  implicitly.  The  time  of  sterilization  is  koi 
but  necessary.    Sow  m  middle  of  May. 

Kohlrabi,  fFhite  Vienna.     A  turnip-rooted  form  of  cabbafc, 

Sarticularly  palatable  when  canned  like  young  beets, 
ow  now;  can  in  early  June  or  sow  in  July  and  can  in  eariy 
September. 

Lbbk.  American  Flag.  Unsurpassed  to  give  consistency  sad 
flavor  to  soups  and  stews.  A  mild  form  of  onion,  grown 
like  them  and  stored  in  soil,  like  celery.     Sow  now. 

Onions,  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  is  the  best  for  early  use;  Se«i&- 
port  Red  Globe  the  best  for  use  until  spring.  Sow  bodi 
any  time  this  month  and  transplant  every  extra  seedling 
— onion  seeds  are  very  scarce. 

Radish.  JVhiu  Chinese  for  storage  and  use  between  November 
and  February;  Black  Spanish  for  use  between  Februanr 
and  Spring.  Both  are  stored  in  sand  or  soil,  from  sceu 
sown  early  in  July. 

Tomato,  Globe  is  ideal  for  canning  whole.  It  is  of  richer  color 
than  most  other  purple  sorts  and  every  bit  as  solid,  ia 
proportion,  as  Beefsteak,  Ponderosa  or  any  other  larfter 
kinds.  Sow  seeds  early  this  month,  transplant  Decoration 
Day  and  start  to  can  middle  of  July,  selecting  the  most 
perfect  fruits  of  each  cluster. 

TuRNiF,  Purple  Top  Whiu  Globe,  sown  in  early  July,  is  tbe 
best  for  early  use  during  fall  and  winter;  sown  now,  it  is 
ready  for  table  use  in  sixty  days  after  planring.  Rita- 
baga  or  Swedish  Turnip,  American  Purple  Top  i«  tbe 
best  keeper.  For  late  winter  use,  sow  seeds  late  in  June 
and  harvest  in  November. 


Take  weeds  seriously  early  in  the  season. 
A  weed  pulled  up  by  the  roots  will  never 
cause  further  work  or  trouble.  Weeds  with 
the  tops  pulled  off  generally  live  to  grow  new 
tops.  Look  upon  weeds  as  a  national  enemy— 
they  sap  fertility,  injure  the  cultivated  crop, 
cause  work  that  is  pure  waste.  Fight  weeds 
to  the  Bnishl 


Early  April  is  generally  a  good  time  to 
provide  pea  brush  and  tomato  stakes.  Prun- 
ing trees  and  saving  the  wood  for  brush  should 
go  hand  in  hand.  Where  the  lumber  yards 
want  too  much  for  tomato  stakes,  it  may  pay 
to  invest  in  the  permanent  wire  contraptions. 
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HODGSON 


Portable 
HOUSES 


f^aw  tfou^e 


WHEN  you  decide  to  build  z  small  house  of  any 
kind  you  invite  trouble,  dirt  and  expense  to 
your  door.  It  starts  with  the  deciphering  of  numer- 
ous, complicated  blueprints.  Then  follows  dust, 
dirt,  racket  and  extra  expenses.  And  when  the 
building  is  finished  a  ruined  lawn  and  maybe  dis- 
appomtment  stare  you  in  the  face. 

Side-step  all  this  trouble.  Buy  a  Hodgson  Port- 
able House.  Select  your  bungalow,  cottage, 
garage,  playhouse,  or  any  other  kind  of  house  from 
actual  photographs  shown  in  the  Hodgson  catalogue. 

Then  your  house  will  be  shipped  to  you  in  neatly 
finished,  fitted,  painted  sections.  Unskilled  work- 
men can  erect  it  in  a  day  and  you  have  the  exact 
house  you  selected  and  at  the  very  same  price. 

Send  for  a  catalO]^'ue  to-day. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  228  116  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mau. 

6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


FREE- 


Write  to-day  for  new 
catalogue  entitled 


The  World's  Best  Dahlias 


Accurately  describing  all  the  bcft  new  and  standard  varieties  in  Cactus,  Decora^ 
tivc.  Giant  Flowering,  Show,  Fancy,  Pompon,  Peony,  Duplex,  Collarette,  Cen- 
t»7,  and  Sinfle.  Natural  reproductions  of  new  Decoratives,  "Dr.  Tyrrell"  and 
''A^nnie  Bur^e**  and  38  beautiful  half-tone  illustrations  of  the  distinct  types.  The 
Kading  Dahlia  catalogue  with  the  1918  novelties. 


PEACOCK  DAHLIA  FARMS 


Berfin,  New  Jersey 


GLADIOLI 

Don't  worry  about  the  proper  pronunci- 
ation— call  them  "Glads."  and  there  will 
be  no  question  in  your  mind  as  tp.  their 
being  rightly  named. 

Plant  them  in  May;  hoe  them  a  little 
during  the  Summer.  When  they  bloom, 
the  wide  range  of  color  and  form  will  de- 
light the  most  fastidious  taste. 

Some,  the  children  properly  call  * 'Butter- 
fly." Some  have  the  delicacy  and  indes- 
cribable coloring  of  the  opal  or  the  Iris. 
Some  are  gorgeously  brilliant;  most  are 
gay,  and  some  that  are  demure  and 
modest  are  still  beautiful. 

Our  modest  catalogue  carefully  describes  by  color  chart  methods  150 
of  the  choicest  varieties  found  either  in  America  or  Europe  including 
many  rare  and  uausual  varieties  that  are  obtainable  from  us  only. 


Antoinette 


Try  the  following  collection  :— 

Albert  First              50  cts.  each 
Antoinette                 45  ** 
Baronne  de  Ivoley   75  " 
Bertrex                     20  " 
Blue  Jay                   35  "       " 
Dawn                        20  *' 
Daytona                   60  " 
Deuil  de  St.  Pierre   35  "       " 

,    Emile  Aubrun          60  cts.  each 
Empress  of  India       8  " 
Evelyn  Kirtland      25   " 
Fillede  France         45  "       " 
Loveliness                30  '*       " 
Schwaben                 40   " 
Primulinus  Hybrids  6  "       " 
Primulinus  No.  24    30  " 

Total 

$5.84 

The  catalogue  which  is  free  for  the  asking  describes  fully,  Peonies,  Iris, 
Dahlias  and  other  flowers  as  well  as  all  vegetables. 

THE    WING    SEED    COMPANY 
Box  1526  •    Mechanicsburtf.  Ohio 


LJAVE  you  a  viiion  of  your 
*  *  lawn — unfulfilled— as  you 
look  out  of  your  window? 
Have  you  a  picture  that  makes 
vou  say,  "If  only  my  ground* 
looked  like  that!"  Send  u« 
the  picture,  or  tell  us  as  l^st 
you  can  of  the  ideal  lawn  you 
have  been  dreaming  of — and 
see  if  we  can't  give  you  a 
pleasant  surprise  with  a  plan 
and  estimate  that  will  bring 
your  dream  immediately  with- 
in your  reach.  We  have  made 
so  many  dreamn  come  true 
for  big  homes  and  little  homes, 
big  incomes  and  little  incomes 
-at  a  cost  way  below  what 
was  expected,  and  in  a  mira- 
culou.^ly  shorf  time — ^that  we 
boldly  invite  you  to  bring  your 
most  fairy -like  visions  of  lawn 
and  garden  to  us— and  see  if 
we  can't  help  you.  And  when 
we  do  help  you,  it  will  mean  from  that  moment  on  a  new  joy  in  living^a  new  comfort  and  shade 
and  beauty  and  health  and  profit  from  country  life  such  as  you  have  never  even  dreamt  of  before- 
Sit  down  to-day  and  write  us  all  about  your  lawn  and  garden  —  what  it  is.  and  what  you  want  it 
to  be.  Then  see  what  happens  (no.  you  involve  yourself  in  no  charge  whatever  until  you  delib- 
erately order  your  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  fruit-trees — whatever  it  may  be).     Write  to-day  I 


1.  HICKS  &  SON,  •■jg.^Lrr 


'ars  of 
How" 


Westbury,  L.  I. 


Phone  68 


AdwrHma  will  appneiaU  your  nuniionhiff  Th0  Oardm  Magazine  in  wriHng — and  ice  teill,  too 
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Gladiolus 
"Kunderdr 

The  Wonderful  New  Races' 
With  Wavy  or  Ruffled  Petals 

New  Class      New  Types 
New  Colors 

NTO  other  strains  are  near 
so  beautiful  and  your  collec- 
tion cannot  be  up-to-date  with- 
out them.  Send  for  our  1918 
Free  Catalogue  of  52  pages  with 
many  beautiful  illustrations.  It 
describes  nearly  300  varieties 
(all  of  our  own  production).  83 
extra  grand  new  ones  now  of- 
fered for  the  first  time  and  only 
obtainable  from  us.  It  con- 
tains the  most  complete  cultural 
notes  and  valuable  information 
on  gladiolus,  including  how  to 
grow  Giant  or  Prize  winning 
blooms,  and  how  to  have  them 
flowering  throughout  the  entire 
summer  and  fall,  until  freezing 
weather  sets  in.  It  is  time  to 
plant  now. 

Address    the    originator 
of  the  Ruffled  Gladiolus 

A.   E.    KUNDERD 

Goshen  Indiana 


Blame  Your  Own  Undue  Haste, 
Not  the  Bean  Seed 

I  KNOW  of  no  vegetable — my  experience  is 
confined  to  California — that  can  act  so 
like  a  child  spoiled  with  too  much  petting  as 
the  lima  bean.  The  first  year  that  I  tried 
its  growth,  I  had  the  soil  carefully  prepared 
and  well  soaked  before  I  sowed  the  seed,  and 
by  way  of  good  measure  I  turned  the  water 
down  the  furrows  afterward.  A  few  stunted 
leaves,  the  seeds,  spotted  yellow  and  sickly- 
looking,  still  clinging  to  them,  made  their 
way  up  through  the  moist  earth.  But  most 
of  the  poles,  placed  at  three-foot  intervals, 
stood  bare  and  expectant.  I  reseeded  the 
eround,  with  the  same  result.  I  then  had  no 
doubt,  since  all  else  was  right,  that  the  seed 
was  poor.  But  a  fresh  purchase  brought  no 
better  returns. 

The  next  season  I  repeated  my  struggle, 
but  this  time  I  sowed  my  seed  in  another  part 
of  the  ranch,  in  the  rich,  alluvial  soil. known 
as  "tule."  The  sowing  occurred  in  April, 
while  the  ground  was  still  very  moist  from 
spring  rains,  and  the  weather,  although  good 
"growing  weather,"  had  not  yet  settled  down 
to  any  steady  temperature.  I  had  the  same 
old  disappointment,  and  as  everything  in  the 
"tule"  grows  like  mad,  I  knew  the  trouble 
could  be  nowhere  but  with  the  seed. 

A  month  later.  May  15,  my  brother  sug- 
gested as  we  were  passing  an  unused  bit  of 
land  that  had  been  plowed  the  previous  fall 
and  replowed  in  the  spring,  that  I  make  use 
of  it  for  a  garden.  I  replied  that  it  was  too 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  ground  too  dry. 
Still,  as  I  was  garden-mad,  I  tried  it  with 
my  lima  bean  seed,  throwing  it  in  by  the 
handful,  until  my  brother  remarked  that  if 
I  were  to  do  ranching  on  a  large  scale  it  would 
take  the  bank  of  England  to  finance  me. 
It  was  a  week  later  before  I  passed  the  spot 
again,  and  then  I  almost  reeled  in  my  saddle. 
Every  bean  that  I  had  put  in  the  ground  had 
sprouted,  and  was  simply  rioting  with  all 
the  primal  force  of  nature.  Of  course,  I  had 
to  thin  them  out  to  four  in  a  hill,  and  it  nearly 
broke  my  heart.  I  prepared  immediately 
to  baby  those  left.  The  patch — perhaps 
50  X  400  ft. — was  on  the  bank  of  a  slough  that 
meandered  through  the  land.  I  insisted  on  a 
siphon  being  installed  and  ordered  a  quantity 
or  willow  poles  cut.  The  man  to  whom  I 
intrusted  this  job,  smiled  and  asked  me  to  let 
him  tell  me  what  he  knew  about  lima  beans  in 
Ventura  County,  whence  train  loads  are  ship- 
ped east  every  fall. 

Beginning  with  the  seed,  he  told  me  that 
they  never  sowed  them  until  the  ground  had 
partially  dried  from  the  spring  rains.  Under 
no  circumstances  must  they  be  sowed  in 
"'^^  soggy  ground.  He  added  that  he  had 
known  ranchers  make  an  entire  re-planting, 
when  unexpected  late  rains  had  wetted  the 
soil.  Secondly,  the  weather  must  be  settled 
and  •  warm.  Chilly  days  or  nights  so  dis- 
courage the  bean  that  it  is  apt  to  give  up  the 
ghosts  After  they  are  up,  hoe  them  and  keep 
down  the  weeds  until  they  begin  to  run,  then 
leave  them  to  themselves.  Poles  are  un- 
necessary, a  detriment  in  fact.  The  running 
vine  forms  a  shade  for  its  roots  that  acts  like 
a  mulch.  There  is  no  danger  from  mould  or 
rot  in  the  long,  rainless',  California  season. 

I  followed  the  man's  advice.  When  my 
vines  had  four  leaves  I  dug  up  several  and 
found  that  their  roots  measured  a  foot  in 
length.  As  they  were  so  spry  in  seeking 
moisture  in  depths  where  it  could  be  found,  I 
(Continued  on  page  164) 
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r  sure  growing  evergreens  lend  a  fir 
h  to  any  home.  For  56  years  we  ha 
furnishing  choice,  hardy  evergreens  to  people 
all  over  America.  We  offer  you  the  choice  of 
the  greatest  evergreen  stock  in  the  world — over 
50,000,000  evergreens  on  hand. 

We  give  expert  advice  free — furnish  sugges- 
tions on  tree  arrangement.  Write  for  Hand- 
somely Illustrated  Evergreen  Book — trees  shown 
in  true-to-life  colors  —  Free!  Get  the  BooL 
Don't  risk  failure  with  evergreens  of  uncertain 
quality.  Get  the  book  and  get  posted. 
D,  HILL  NURSERY  CO. 

Ecergrecn  Specialhts 

BOX  1066  DUNDEE,  ILL. 


A  Powerful  Fungicide  for 
Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers 

Tench   leaf  Cnrl,   Brown   Hot.  Anple  ?cab,  fimpe   Mildew.  Potato 
Blight,  Cucumber  Wilt.  Bean  HliRht.  Rose  Mildew,  etc. 

Moil  inexpensive,     i  ^al.  makes  aoo  gals,  spray. 
,SV»(-C  /<!  r  /rft  bookirt 

B.   G.   PRATT,  MU.  Chewnimtt 
Dept.  I  50  Church  St  .  N.  Y. 


Popery 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Slend  for  our  illustrated '^-^ 
►catalogue  c£  Rower  IWi 
Bo!xes,\^es,Beiiches,  Sundiak 
GazingGlobes,  Bird  Rxits  and 
otherMisticRfices  for  Garden 
and  Interior  Decoraticii. 

GaeowayTerraG^TtaG). 

■yj  li^WJiLNVT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


^^ I^Jt^Ijfjn  ^^  never  shown  himself  a 
rs^ipung  greater  master  of  the  art  of 
story-telling,"  than  in  his  latest  book, 
•*A  Diversity  of  Creatures."  That  is  the 
London  Aihenxums  verdict.  Have  you 
read  it  yet? 

At  All  Bookstores 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


If  a  probUm  grows  in  pour  gardm  write  to  the  Readers'  Service  for  tueietane^ 
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Talk  It 
Over  With 
Your  Men  ^il 


r 


This  Badge  of  Honor  to  be  giTen 
•▼ery  U.  S.  Shipyftrd  Voloateer 


The  Outcome  of  the  War  Depends  on  Ships! 

When  we  can  build  ships  faster  than  the  U-boats  can  sink  them,  the 
submarine  peril  will  vanish — and  America's  might  will  win  the  war. 
This  is  why  the  Govemment's  call  to  enroll  250,000  skilled  workers 


for  the  shipyards  is  so  urgent;  so  vital 
Every  employer  is  asked  to  help. 

Will  YOU  make  some  sacrifice,  so  that  the 
Government  can  get  the  skilled  men  required? 
Talk  it  over  with  your  employees;  explain  the 
great  need  to  them,  and  if  some  of  them  wish 
to  enroll  in  the  United  States  Shipyard  Volun- 
teers, make  it  easy  for  them  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

They  will  be  paid  good  wages;  millions  are 
being  spent  by  the  Government  to  give  them 
good  homes;  they  will  work  at  trades  for  which 
their  experience  has  fitted  them;  they  will  come 
back  to  you  better,  faster  workers.  Every  Vol- 
unteer will  receive  a  badge  and  a  certificate, 
showing  that  he  is  doing  his  bit  for  America. 

You  can  perform  no  greater  patriotic  service 


to  your  country  than  by  helping  to  build  ships. 
Greater  than  the  need  for  money,  is  the  need 
for  men — ski  led  men. 

Will  you  help? 

Mail  the  coupon  to-day — get  all  the  facts — 
and  talk  it  over  with  your  men. 


For  Farther  Information  Mail  Thia  Coupon— —| 

EDWARD  N.  HURLEY,  Chairman 

U.  5.  Shlppinff  Board,  Wathington.  D.  C. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  help  the  Government 
enroll  250,000  Shipyard  Volunteers. 

Name   

Address 

Firm  Name 


-1 


U.  S.  Shipyard  Volunteers 

FOR  THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WAR 

This  space  contributed  by  the  Publisher  through  the  Division 
of  Advertising  of  the  U.  S.  Committee  on  Public  Information 
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HODGSON  BMJfouses 

The  little  touclies  of  artistry  about  your  grounds  count  con- 
siderably in  making  your  surroundings  pleasant. 

You  cannot  add  a  more  appropriate  feature  than  a  Hodgeon 
Bird  House.  These  houses  are  exceptional  in  their  conception 
— built  to  harmonize  witl!  the  architecture  of  your  home. 
Constructed  of  red  cedar  and  carefully  painted.  Hodgson 
Houses  are  made  strong,  durable  and  vermin-proof. 

Write  for  a  Hodgson  Bird  House  Catalog,  right  now.  And 
be  sure  to  mail  your  request  today. 


Suet  Box 
Bunealow 
Old  Homestead 
Colonial 
Dutch.  Colonial 
Tree  Boxes 


95c  eacli— $9.M  per  dosea. 
24*  X  28*-  6  rooms— $13.M 
16"  X  18»— it  rooms—  12 JO 
U>  X  24*-28  rooms-  25.M 
18*  X  36*-32  rooms—  3I.M 
$1 J5  each  or  $lt.M  per  dosea 


E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  228, 116  Wsshiagtoo  Scr«ef.  BoMob.  MsiS. 
6  Esst  99lh  StrMt  New  Yofk  Oty 


iV 


^f«^ 


Mdye  Your  Poultry  Yard  When  and  Where  You  Want 
It  By  Using  ''BUFFALO''  PorUble  Poultiy  Runways 


PORTABLE^ 


This  new  fencing  s)^- 
tem  enables  you  to 
make  any  size  yard  de- 
sired and  move  it  to 
other  locations  at  will. 
To  erect  simply  push 
legs  into  the  ground. 

Substantially  constructed  from  i^  inch 
Diamond  mesh  heavy  galvanized  wire  fabric 
and  galvanized  round  iron  frames  with  one 
inch  galvanized  Hexagon  Netting  along  the  bottom, 
twelve  inches  high.  Strong  and  durable  and  its  portable 
fcatur't  makes  it  readily  adaptable  for  fencing  in  young 
chicks  or  ducklings  as  well  as  grown  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  etc.  Also  used  to  advantage  for  enclosing  small 
vegetable  garden  plots,  dog  runways,  etc.  — 

Made  in  Standard  size  sections  as  follows: 

7' long  X  5' high $3.75  per  section 

a'6"*^  X5'    ^   (gate)       ....         1.60    **       - 

8'      "  X  a'    " a.00   "       " 

6'      "  X  a'    " 1.60    "       * 

PLUS  10%  TO  THE  ABOVE  PRICES. 

These  are  effective  April  i8t.  1918.  f.o.b.  Buffalo  and  are  for  orders  constsUnK  of  six 
sections  or  mure-  Al>ove  sizes  can  be  shipped  from  stocic  immediately.  Special  sizes 
made  to  order  on  ^huri  noticer  Send  money  order,  checic.  New  Vork  Draft  or  cur- 
rency by  r(;^'i<vtcred  mail  NOW!     Don't  delay,  freij^ht  conditions  are  bad  and  delay 

iiuest  with  six  cents  to  co\er  postage.    A 


in  orderiny  may  tiisai4>oint  you  in  delivery. 

(oClet  No,  67  A  A  will  be  sent  upon  reaue 
trial  order  will  cotivincc  you  of  the  merits  of  this  system. 


TAAVA^^v.v^^>.»^v.^^^^^^-^^'■^^><^^ 


£i^«!j^£ 


Out  Ihmk 


ENLARGED   VIEW 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.  (^£S^i^)  467  Terrace,  Bdfalo,  N.  Y. 


/'uv  J^'t';>!c/  Ao.  4  PmUtry  House  far  joo  hetu^S  units  A'a.  J  Pouilry  House /or  30  hens 

THE  Hodgson-  way  is  the  ideal  way  to  house  your  pool-  tific     const ruci ion.       Hodgson     houses    are     shipped     in 

try  and  pet  stock.     Every  style  of  Hodgson  house  is  painted,    fitted    sections   which    can    l>e    quickly    put    to- 

desiffned  with   full    knowledge    of    requirements.     Poultry  gether.     Send  for  completely  illustrated  cataloRue. 

houses   are   made   of   red    cedar,    vcmin-proofed.      ALL  _    _.    HnrM-<5rkM  rn    Rnrtm  111    lie  Wf..Kin(rtfin  St 

houses    are    saniUiry.    storm-proof     and     well -ventilated.  E.  F.HODGSON  CO     R<>^m  311.  116  Wa-h.ngtor,  St.. 
They  will  give  you  better  results  because  of  their  scien-  Boston,  Mass.— 6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

HODGSON    PORTABLE    HOUSES 


{Concluded  from  page  162) 
abandoned  the  idea  of  irrigation.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  what  that  crop  produced 
other  than  that  at  least  fifty  people  nad  their 
fill  of  lima  beans  from  about  September  first 
until  December  sixteenth,  when  we  had  our 
first  good  rain. 

I  afterward  asked  a  Chinese  grower,  who 
grew  them  on  the  same  sort  of  soil  on  one  of 
the  islands  in  the  Sacramento  River  Delta 
what  his  crop  averaged.  He  answered  six 
hundred  sacks — ninety  pounds  to  the  sack— 
of  green  lima  beans  to  tne  acre  annually. 

As  I  have  heard  people  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia complain  that  they  could  do  nothing 
with  lima  beans — Ventura  was  their  only 
home — I  am  hoping  that  my  fortunate 
experience,  repeated  year  by  year,  may 
prove  a  help. 

California.  Effie  Egbert. 


Scuffle  Hoe  Tillage 

'PHE  EXTENSIVE  farmer  has  found  that 
-*•  fall  plowing  not  only  stores  up  moisture 
in  the  ground  for  summer  use  and  improves 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  as  the 
result  of  freezing  and  thawing,  but  that  it 
also  saves  labor  at  a  season  when  time  is  pre- 
cious. Spring  disking  of  fall  plowed  land 
makes  a  fine  seedbed,  and  may  be  done  earlier 
and  much  more  rapidly  than  spring  plowing. 
The  intensive  back  yard  gardener,  who  works 
with  hand  tools,  may  follow  somewhat  the 
same  method.  We  all  agree  that  it  is  good 
practice  to  spread  a  thick  layer  of  manure  over 
the  garden  in  the  fall  and  fork  it  under,  leav- 
ing the  ground  rough  so  that  it  may  have  the 
benefit  of  winter  weather  changes.  By  spring 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  ana  the 
pounding  of  the  rains  will  have  broken  down 
the  clods  and  done  much  in  the  way  of  level- 
ing. 

When  planting  time  comes  the  early 
spring  winds  and  sunshine  will  have  drieS 
out  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four, 
or  perhaps  even  five,  inches.  Deeper  than 
this  is  mud,  and  an  attempt  to  use  the  digging 
fork  will  turn  up  stiff  pasty  clods  that  cannot 
be  put  in  condition  to  receive  small  seed. 
Here  is  where  that  great  weed  slaughterer, 
the  scuffle  hoe — or  push  hoe,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called — is  of  the  greatest  value.  Working  it 
backward  and  forward  in  the  comparatively 
dry  top  of  the  soil  will  result  in  as  fine  a  seed- 
bed as  can  be  made  with  any  tool.  A  depth 
of  three  inches  of  pulverized  soil  can  be  reacncd 
much  more  rapidly,  more  evenly  and  thor- 
oughly, and  with  much  less  labor,  than  the 
t round  can  be  dug,  and  there  are  no  clods  to 
e  made  fine  with  the  rake  at  the  finish.  H 
the  ground  is  gravelly,  the  hoe,  of  course, 
does  not  work  so  readily,  but,  even  so,  it  in- 
volves less  labor  than  the  digging  fork.  Thus 
a  seed  bed  can  be  preparedover  a  root  bed 
that  has  already  been  made  by  the  fall  plow- 
ing. Last  spring  I  did  all  my  planting  in  this 
way,  and  never  had  better  tilth,  less  hard 
labor,  more  satisfactory  germination  or  better 
growth.  For  transplanting  potted  plants 
and  for  late  peas  there  will  have  to  be  digging 
in  order  to  reach  the  necessary  depth,  but  for 
the  small  seeds  of  very  early  plantings,  such 
as  onions,  salsify,  spinach,  mustard,  etc., 
my  experience  is  that  the  scuffle  hoe  give? 
better  results  and  with  less  labor.  Chemical 
fertilizers  may  be  worked  in  very  evenly  and 
satisfactorily  if  spread  on  the  ground  Before 
work  is  begun  witn  the  hoe. 

H0RTULU8. 
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The  Truth  About  Poultry 

Get  the  PacU  by  Reading 

The 

One-Man  Poultry  Plant 

Suoceasftil  Methods  of  Men  on  Farms 

or  Small  Acreage.    Complete  in  twelve 

parts;  printed  in  one  volume. 

By  Dr.  N.  W.  SANBORN 
IDEAL  work,  with  real  poultry,  on  a  real  New  England  Farm. 
^^  This  h  a  simple  stoiy  of  what  has  been  done  by  a  man,  at 
forty-five  years  of  a^  town  bred  and  city  educated,  getting  out 
of  oractice  of  medicme,  bujring  a  small  farm  in  the  hDl  country, 
and  mailing  a  success  of  the  venture.  Not  only  is  the  rearing 
of  chicks  and  the  management  of  adult  fowl  completely  covered 
but  the  mterestinx  side  issues  of  fruit  growing,  grain  raising,  and 
the  production  of  milk,  that  cannot  be  escape!  on  a  real  farm. 
You  get  runed  factn— rarely  found  in  print  The  truth  about 
poultry  as  found  in  actual  fife  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm. 

You  Can  Do  the  Same^Book  TeUs  How 
OUR  SPBCIAL  OFFBR— The  One-Man  Poultry  Plant,  in 
twelve  parts  Owok  form),  and  the  American  Poultry  Advo- 
cate, one  year,  for  onbr  so  cts.,  book  and  Advocate,  three 
years,  for  only  %tjoo,  if  order  is  sent  at  once. 
Our  paper  is  handso-nely  illustrated,  practical,  progressive 
and  up-to<late  on  poultry  matters.     Established  1899.    44  to 
X39  pages  monthly,  50  cenU  a  year.     3  months'  trial  10  cents. 
Sample  copy  free.    CaUk)gue  of  poultry  literature  free.    Ad- 


AMBRICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 
C36  Hodgkins  Blk. Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 

A  PROFITABLE  SIDE-LINE  OCCUPATION 

Tells  how  to  provide  for  the  shortage  in  meat. 
2^  I  Our  book:  'nrhe  Rabbit;  How  to  Select,  Breed 
^^   and  Manage  the  Rabbit  and  Belgian  Hare  for 

m\  ""::::.....: 

)^^^^    sample  copy  of  the  Aiceucan  Poultky  Advocaxb 
^^^         conUining  Rabbit  and  Pfct  Stock  Department. 
POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Dept.  323,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


FOR    THE    BEST    ORPINGTONS 

ANY  VARIETY 
You  murt  tend  to  their  Originotora.      Send  to^y  for  our  new 
annul  CATALOGUE   with    ht»tory    of    the    Orpingtoas.   and 
aating  Uat.     Now  b  the  time  to  buy   hatching  cgss.    Several 
tfaooMod  stock  birds  for  sale. 

WM.  COOK  A  SONS,  Origin^Utn  ^  «//  Iht  Orptnttoru 
Box  J,  SCOTCH  PLAINS  NEW  JERSEY 


1918  Hi«H  Clmmm  Dahlias  1918 

WmJtdulFmnm  BeauUful  Cokrs 

U  intcreated  tend  for  mv  dahlia  catalogue:  over  350  varictiea 
to  select  from.  It's  mailed  free,  or  invest  one  dollar  in  a  dahlia 
collection:  it's  money  well  spent.  10  Paeony  Flowered.  12 
Giant  Flowered.  15  Superb  Cactus.  15  Choke  Decoratives.  or 
20  Best  Douhle  Dahlias:  Ubeled.  true  to  name,  one  dollar 
each  collection.  Sent  postpaid  any  where. 
EntOTpriaa  Dahlia  Fann,  Harry  L.  PyU,  Atoo,  N.  J. 


Pittsfield 


Pure-Bred  Day-Oid  Chicks 

We  arc  the  world's  largest  producers  of  day- 
old  chicks,  setting  at  oar  Hol|ist6n  plant  alone, 
170,000  eggs  at  one  time.  All  our  chicks  come 
from  breeders  carefully  selected  for  years  for 
their  high  egg  production,  vitality  and  vigor. 

By  the  time  this  advertitemenc  appears  we  will  have 
•old  a  larfte  part  of  our  production.  If  you  want  June 
chicks  you  should  let  us  know  at  once  so  that  we  can  sec 
additional  eggs.  In  pursuance  of  our  usual  custom  of  fg,\v- 
tng  customers  the  benefit  of  larger  hatches  prevalent  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  we  are  offering  reduced  prices. 
You  must  act  quickly  if  you  want  any  of  the  reduced 
price  chicks,  because  we  never  have  half  enough  chicks, 
and  this  year  the  shortage  is  greater  than  ever.  If  you 
want  drliveries  within  two  weeks,  please  send  remittance 
with  order. 

PTITSFIELD  POULTRY    FARMS  CO. 

282  MainSU 

BioUiBtou^  Mass. 


Start  a  Home  Flock 


Uncle  Sam  wants  10,000,000  patriotic  American  families  to  produce  their  own  eggs 
before  the  end  of  1918.  This  will  release  immense  quantities  of  "red  meats"  for  the 
Allies  and  for  his  own  army.  'Two  hens  in  the  backyard  for  each  person/'  he 
says,  "will  keep  a  family  in  fresh  eggs.*' 

Even  a  tiny  back  yard  will  furnish  plenty  of  room  for  a  few  good  utility  hens.  No 
rooster  will  be  needed  where  hens  are  not  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  The  hens 
lay  better;  the  eggs  will  keep  longer  and  you  save  the  feed  which  a  male  would 
consume.     Put  your  jjoultry  plant  on  a  war  basis. 

Your  kitchen  scraps  will  furnish  most  of  the  feed  this  little  flock  will  need.  These 
grown  birds  will  require  little  care — no  more  than  would  be  required  to  run  to  the 
comer  grocery  for  fresh  eggs. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  or  your  own  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege will  gladly  furnish  you  with  full  instructions. 

Our  plan  is  simplicity  itself — does  away  with  all  the  bother  of  hatching  and  brood- 
ing chicks.  Baby  chicks  are  all  right  for  the  expert  but  they  are  a  risky  investment 
for  the  beginner.     Try  our  plan  of  "simplified"  poultry  keeping. 

Start  the  easy  way  with  "squab"  or  mature  pullets.  These  birds  will  be  hatched 
in  our  own  mammoth  hatchery  from  scientifically  mated  birds  and  raised  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  an  exp>ert  until  ready  for  your  backyard.  We  ship  them  to  you 
when  from  two  to  five  months  of  age — fully  feathered,  rugged  and  hardy. 

These  pullets  will  begin  laying  in  September  and  will  keep  right  on  filling  the  egg 
basket  all  winter  long  when  fresh  eggs  sell  at  fabulous  prices. 

Reserve  Next  Winter's  Layers  Now 

We  shall  be  booked  ahead  all  the  season.  The  only  way  to  get  your  pullets  when 
you  want  them  is  to  place  your  order  now.  A  small  payment  down  will  reserve 
your  pullets  until  time  for  shipment.  Avoid  disappointment.  Order  your  home 
flock  at  once. 

Write  for  full  particulars 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 


Cha 


.  J.  Fiskf 
Owner 


M.  L.  Chapman, 
Gen,  Mgr, 


50  River  Road 

Trenton  Junction 

New  Jersey 
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Major  Planning  Manual 
Capt.  Planting  Instructor 
Lieut.  Practical  Economy 

Three  Indispensable  Aides  in  Pianninc  a  Campaign 

Do  YOU  want  their  assistance? 

The  January,  February,  and  March  numbers  of  The  Garden 
Magazine  each  contain  several  articles  that  every  gardener 
needs.  You  cannot  do  full  justice  to  your  garden  this  year 
unless  you  read  them  first. 

The  illustrated  series,  "Garden  Movies  for  the  Beginner"  treats 
of  Garden  Planning  in  January,  Tools  and  Their  Uses  in 
February,  and  Hotbeds  and  Indoor  Sowing  in  March,  while 
three  special  articles  are  each  worth  many  dollars: 

January  February  March 


Qaso. 


MaliiniThe  SmsDert  Qoa 
titj  Rssch  The  Fartkest 

Illustrated  with  four 
^lans  and  a  planning 
chart,  showing  proper 
plantings  of  24  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  to 
last  through  the  year. 


,  Beaaly  and  Cem- 
lA  Stem  Utilitj 


A  War-Time  Garden 
for  the  Year 


Full  direcitions  for 
planting  a  garden  to 
serve  three  people 
with  various  veg- 
etables during 
days. 


365 


fsrt 

How  you  can  get  the 
utmost  out  of  a  small 
plot  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  city  lot 
by  means  of  careful 
planning. 

You  can  have  these  three  numbers  of  The  Garden 
Magazine  for  50  cents  (regular  price  25  cents  a 
copy)  if  you  cup  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it 
before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

Doubleday,  Pace  St  Company,  Garden  City,  New  Yorlc 

Gentlemen: — Here  is  <o  cents.    Send  me  quickly  one  copy  each  of  the  JTanu&ry,  Febru- 
ary and  March  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine.    I  need  their  assistance  in  planting  my 
War  Garden  this  year. 
Name 


Address. 


.State. 


B 


Your  War  Garden 

J^ill  it  be  successful? 


Home  Vegetable  Gardening 

from  A  to  Z 
By  ADOLPH  KRUHM 

of  The  Garden  Magazine 

will  show  you  everything  you  want  to  know  about  gar- 
dening. It  contains  absolutely  reliable  information  as 
to  what  varieties  to  plant,  what  soils  are  best  suited  for 
their  growth,  and  how  to  cultivate  them. 

Over  one  hundred  classes  of  vegetables  are  compre- 
hensively treated,  and  the  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  "action**  pictures,  many  of  them  in  color. 

Invaluable  to  the  veteran  gardener  as  well  as  the 
novice.     Net,  $1.25. 

At  Your  Bookseller^ s 


DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE  &  CO. 


GARDEN  CITY 
NEW    YORK 


MORE  FRUIT  SSi*S:S*^"ir  IS 

Scale.  Afdiis,  White  Fly,  etc..  by  spiaying  witfa 

GOOD'S^S^nSH  OIL 

SOAP  IM99 

Kills  all  tree  pests   without  ii\|ury  to  trees.     Fertilizes 
soil  and  aids  healthy  growth. 

I«  DCfr  ^c  valuable  boolc  on  Tree  and 
r  IVEiEi  Plant  Diseases.  Write  today. 
JAMES  COOP,  2111-18  E.  StMqu#h>nna  A^.,  PhiU. 


E  DACES 


MEND  -DONT  SPEND 


W 


* 


\ 


50,000  Fruit  Trees 

For  Cost  of  Digging 

We  have  here  in  our  valley  about  50,000 
fruit  trees  which  must  be  cleared  off  this 
spring,  and  unless  people  want  them,  they 
will  be  burned  up. 

Kindly  refer  to  your  March  edition  of  the 
''Garden  Magazine''  on  page  59,  on  which 
appears  a  list  of  the  trees  mentioned  and 
prices,  or  send  for  information  and  make 
application  to 

JOHN  REILLY  CO.,  99  ReUly  Road,  DansvUle,  New  York 


'm 
I 

1^! 


OSES  S^  NOT  OBUE 


— ttit  iQost  auUtoritative  book  on  roae  plantinff.  cuMn- 
ticm  md  prunini;  ever  published.  Beautifully  primed 
in  <:ol>>rs,  this  valuable  guide  gives  special  piicaud 
tt-lk  .ill  about  our  fuooua  Roses,  Plants  and  Bob. 
It's  tiiu  lifetime  experience  of  America's  largest  nae 
cTn«  rri.  Send  for  a  copy  at  once— it's  free.  Thesunitr 
is  liiniied.  You  will  be  astonished  at  our  low  prices. 
KeineTitber,  we  tend  goods  safiely  anywhere— be  sure  te 
writt-  txlay  to  the  Rose  Specialists. 

H£LL£R  BROS.  CO..  B«i  421.  ffow  Culk  bi 


25— GLADIOLI— 25c 
e-DAHLIAS  —25c 

A  realtor  wonderful  csJlection  for  the  money,  a  fine  mtztoie  of 
Bloomtng  Sixe  Gladioli  and  six  large  Double  Dahlias  prepaid 
anywhere  for  50c  in  coin  or  stampa.     Price  list  free. 

MARK  W.  SIMON  &  SON 
BERLIN,  N.  J. 


mis 

PEONIES 
PHLOX 

GEO.  N.  SMITH. 


12  Choice  Iris  named  $1.00 

12  Choice  Phlox     .     .  1.00 

12  Peonies     ....  2.00 

Send  for  price  UH 

Wellesley  HUU  Mbm. 


Potted  f^  Tomato  Plants 

blooming,  ready'tO'bear^^S 

fine,  extra  sturdy,  repeatedly  transplanted  plants,  from 
pots,  with  buds  and  blooming.  These* arc  botmd  to  bear 
extra  early  crops.  Sorts:— Eariiana.  June  Pink.  John  B»a, 
Bonny  Best.  Ponderosa,  Beauty  and  Stoae.  Any  kind. 
$ixx>  per  docen  postpaid.    Larger  quantities  by  express  at 


Strong,  TrariMplanied  Vegetahie  Plantt 
at  Wholegale  Prices 

I  also  have  the  choicest  lot  of  all  standard  varieties  of 
early,  strong,  twice-transplanted  cabbage,  caufiflower,  cekry. 
egg  plant,  pepper  and  tomato  plants  at  $3-00  per  too. 
Larger  Quantities  at  spedal  prices.  Order  ai  omce;  wiU  ship 
whoisaie. 


L.  K.  Mathews,  Linesville,  Penna. 


The  Readers*  Serviet  will  gladly  fumith  informaium  abotii  Surtery 
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Protect  theSong  Birds 

Without  the  songbirds 
all  of  our  food  crops 
would  be  destroyed  by 
insects.  They  save  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of 
grain,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables every  year. 

It  is  your  duty  to  protect 
them  and  furnish  them 
with  safe  homes,  in  which 
to  raise  Iheir  young  this 
spring.  You  will  be  paid 
a  thousand  fold  for  they 
^  .    .  .  „     .    „  will  free   your  grounds  and 

gg-jtcomCoiimuit  Martin  Bourn  gardens  from  int:ect  pests 
and  gladden  your  heart  with  their  beauty  and  song. 
There  is  just  the  right  kind  of  a 

Dodson  Bird  House 

for  every  'kind  of  bird.  You  can  attract  .\ny  bird  to  your  home 
grwmds^y  siiuplv  puttitiif  up  the  right  house.  Dotl^ion  Hird 
Tluuses  awarded  t.bld  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition,  San  l-riindsco. 

Order  Now— Don't  Wait 

Many   trirds  are    suspicious  of  houses  that    smell  of  fresh  paint. 
So   \nit    your   houses   out   early   and   irive  them    time  to  weather. 
Then  you  will  It*  sure  of  a  tenant  for  every  house. 
Write  today  for   beautiful   Fre«   BIrU  Book,  with  artlstJc   free 
colored  bird  picture. 

ir^CCDU  U  nOnQOM  president,  American 
dxJOtL^Mrrx     n,     l/V^l-'OV-^l^  ^    Audubon  .\ssociation 

709  Harrison  Avenue,  Kankakee,  111. 

Dods&n's  S^arrojt  Trap,  tkt  only  rtnt  amtmercial  trap  srutjr- 
anrted  :o  rid  your  community  of  thtse  ^rain  eating,  quarrttunKt 
ptsts.    Price  $b. 


Gladiolus 

3  dozen  mammoth  flowering  gladiolus  in  12  of 
the  world's  finest  named  varieties   .    .    $1.00 

Asters 

100  growing  aster  plants  ready  to  set  in  the 
open  ground,  10  named  varieties,  the  best  in 
all  the  worid  to-day  for  cut  flowers.  The 
very  cream  of  the  aster  kingdom.   .    .    $1.00 

If  you  would  like  to  grow  flowers  for  profit,  ask  for  our 
money-makinR  show  garden  proposition. 

NAXrONAL  SHOW  GARDENS 

No.  1  LoTwrs  Lane  Spancw,  Indiana 


I ^SEWAGE  DISPOSA 

I   An  Efficient  System  which  You  can  In- 
stall Yourself.    For  Home,  Factory 
and  Institution. 

Atat  5«i0a#«  DiMposal  Syatem 

Designed  by  sfii  expert  to  eliminate  the  cess- 
pool.   Thorough  in  construction,  absolutely 
odorieffi,  sdf-opeiating,  permanent  and  in- 
openstve.    Costs  nothing  to  operate. 
Oxr  pamphlet  No.  6  tells 
bow  It  works. 


ATEN 

Sewage  Disposal  Co. 

386  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City 


^AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 


O^ 


^UR  stock  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  is  not  cur- 
tailed by  the  stoppage  of 
foreign  shipments.  We  sell 
Andorra-grown. 

Ca£alof  on  request 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wa.  WanMT  Harper.  Rrsp. 
Box  100,  ChMtnut  HiU,  Phila.,  Panna. 


r 


^aL 


i^ 


Grow  Roses  and  Keep  Fit 

The   bow  that's    always  bent   soon   loses 
strength.     The  man  or  woman  who  works 
always  at  high  pressure  is  soon  spent.  Some- 
where, somehow,  we  all  must  accumulate 
strength,  enthusiasm  and  a  fresh  outlook, 
else  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  serve  our 
country    will    fall    short. 
"Grow  Roses  and  keep  fit.*' 
That's  Nature's    o\wi   pre- 
scription.      Begin  at  once 
with  the  wonderful  new 

Chinese 
^^Hugonis^^  Rose 


— a  rare  variety  of  great  beauty.      Its 
yard-long  sprays  of  delicate  bloom  are 
of  rich   yellow.     The   foliage  is   dainty 
and  attractive  throughout  the  season. 
The  young  shoots  of  rich  crimson  lend 
an  added  charm.     Yet  this  remarkable 
new  beauty  is  as  hardy  as  a  daisy  and 
a  vigorous  grower.     We  recommend  it 
heartily   for  the  lawn  or   for    planting 
among  shrubbery.  Own-root  pot  plants; 
2  yearsize,  ^i.50each,  postpaid.    Larger 
2  year  plants,  by  express,  $2;  3  year,  by 
express,  $5. 

Every  reader  of  the   Garden  Magazine  should 
plant  at  least  one  "Hugonis"  Rose  this  Spring. 
And  we  have  enough  to  go  around — if  you  order 
promptly. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  our  S4~page 
1Q18    Floral    Gu ide  —  FREE 


The  p  O  N  A  R  D 


WEST  GROVE 
„ Box  24        PA. 

Robert  Pyle,  Pres.  A.  Wintzcr,  yicf-Pres. 

Rose  Specialists  — Backed  by  jo  years'  experience 


"  How  To  Grow  Roses '' 

— an  iUustrared  32-page  boolclet  which 
we  wil!  send  with  25c  return  check  good  on 
first  ^i  order  and  our  84-page  1918  Floral 
Guide.     All  for  only  loc.     Send   to-day. 


'^ Reading  Selm^L  Lagert&f  is  like  sitting  in 
the  dusk  of  3,  Spanish  cathedral — certainly 
one  has  been  on  holy  ground,*^ 

— Hago  Alfven,  the  Si»edish  composer 

THE  NORTHLAND  EDITION:    nine  of  her 

greatmet  works  in  limp  leather  binding  now 

ready.     (Each,  net,  $1,75.)    Send  for  booklet. 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  A  COMPANY 


Beautify    Furniture 

Protect  Floor   and   Floor    Covenoes 
from  injury  by  using 

Glass  Onward  Slidins 
Furniture  Shoe 

in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will   not  supply  you 

write  us. 

ONWARD  MFa  CO. 

MENASHA,  WIS.  DEFT.  T 


Thoroughbred  Lawns  for  Everybody 


Write  for  free  folder 

Blatchford  Agricultural  Works 

Esublishfd  atLdcetter.  England,  in  1800 


Waukegan,  Illinc 
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Gardening 
Efficiency 

is  assured  with  LEONARD'S  SEEDS 

and  the  Perfection  Cultivator  for 
correct  cultivation,  which  kills 
weeds,  aerates  the  soil  and  con- 
serves the  moisture.  This  is  done 
in  the  easiest  manner  with  the 

Perfection  Cultivator 

The  lightest  cultivator  on  the  market, 
hence  easy  to  operate.  A  perfect  machine 
to  do  the  job  of  cultivating  completely;  it 
cuts  the  weeds,  pulverizes  the  soil,  throws 
the  soil  to  or  from  the  rows.  Leaf-lifters 
prevent  injury  to  plants.  A  simple  change 
of  bolts  automatically  adapts  the  machine 
to  shallow  or  deep  cultivation,  deep  for  use 
on  loam  or  shallow  cultivation  on  heavy 
clay.  Of  simplest  construction  and  strong- 
est workmanship. 

Any  of  3  Sizes  $3.50  each 

No.   1,  with  two  discs,  on  which  6  inch  or  7  inch 

knives  may   be  used,  wit)  work  rows,  9  to  11  inches 

wide. 

No.  2,  with  four  discs  for  use  with  7^,SH  and  8|^ 

inch  knives,  will  do  the  work  between  il  to  14  inch 

wide  rows. 

No.  3,  with  four  discs,   and    10  or  ii   inch  knives, 

works  13  to  16  inches  wide. 

Sat  Uf  action  i^uarantecd  or  tnonvy  re- 
funded. Order  to-day— don't  ft^ht  weeds 
the  old-fashioned  way.  Descriptive  circular 
free,  as  is  also  our  catalogue  of  seeds  for 
present  planting. 

Leonard  Seed  Co. 
226-30  W.  Kinzie  St.  Chicago,  III. 


WATERWEEDS  of  all  kinds  are  easily  remned  from  lakes,  poods, 
■treams,  etc.,  by  the  Submarine  Weed  Cutting  Saw.  Send  for 
particulan.    Aachert  Bros..  West  Bend.  Wis. 


MR.  ROBERT  PYLE— the  well-known  Garden  Lecturer  and 
Roaarian  invites  correspondence  from  garden  lovers  and  societies. 
Subject  —  "The  Amencan  Rose  Garden"  illustrated  with  finely 
colored  lantern  slides.    Address:  West  Grove.  Pa. 

FAMILV  OF  FOUR,  one  man,  want  position  as  care-takers  on 
eountry  estate  or  farm.  All  experienced;  willing;  will  work  to^ber 
or  separately  in  same  locality.  Best  references,  Cuban-Amencans. 
W.  R.  Bain.  626  Lenox  Ave..  New  York  City. 


BIRDS 

our 

GARDEN 
ALUES 

$3.00  for  the 
set  of  three 
Bird  Houses. 

Wciffhtiolbs.    If  by  Parcel  Post  add  Posta^ 
These  bouses  occupv  a  unique  position  with  Postage  Stamps 

as  they  are  the  only  things  that  have  not  raised  in  pnce. 

A.  P.  GREIM,         "BirdWlU"  Toms  Riv«r,  N.  J. 


LOVE 

ri  Legions  To  Select  From  ■ 
BUT,  wouldn't  you  like  to  know  which 
really  are  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
to  grow  of  all  the  catalogued  varieties? 
Perhaps  it  will  surprise  you  to  know  that 
there   are  only  just   about  FIFTEEN, 
that   are  worth   while   for   the  average 
garden  lover  aild  amateur. 
Take  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  over 
thirty  of  the  largest  growers  and  Dahlia 
Experts  in  the  United  States — take  their 
.       word  which  really  are  the  best,  most  pop- 
ular Dahlias   of  to-day;  w^e  grow    them 
'     and  they  are  named  and  described  in  our 

'         1918  Dahlia  Catalogue 

We  Have  a  Copy  Waiting  for  You 

Ours  is  a  perfect  Dahlia  climate.  In  no  part  of 
the  United  States  does  this  glorious  flower 
grow  to  a  higher  perfection  than  on  this  Pacific 
Coast.  Our  climate  and  soil  suits  it  exactly 
I  and  develops  large,  plump,  healthy  tubers  that 
I        will  bloom  perfectly  in  your  climate. 

We  Crow  AH  the  Leading  Varietiea  of  Dahlia* 

THE  PUDOR  FARMS,.PuyaUup,  Wash. 

Plant,  Seed  and  Bulb  Growwrs 


DeLues  GOLDEN  GIANT 

,4|i%fd''SWl]Et  CORN 


Acclaimi'd  the  most  important 
horticultural  acquisition  of  ret^rnt 
years.  Awarded  the  only  medal  ever 
givi'n  for  sweet  corn  by  IJU'  Muss.  Horti- 
cultural Soeiety  in  nearly  a  century. 

De  Lue's  t'lolden  Giant  is  the  result  of 
12  years*  selet-tion  from  the  [iroduit  of 
Howling  Moh  (Tosseii  with  Golden  Bantam 
and  eooibinoH  nil  the  (rood  point*  of  both 
parents  —and  then  some. 

It  escela  all  other  earl/  varieties  in  sise, 
productiyeiiefli  and. quality  and  all  the  late  varieties  in  quality  and 
early  maturity.  It  is  the  one  corn  for  the  home  or  market 
nrdenor  who  desires  the  greatest  amount  of  liighest  quality  corn 
in  the  shortest  period  of  time.  Illuatratod  Booklet  "How  to 
Know  and  How  to  Grow  Medal  Sweet  Corn  "  sent  with  order. 
Pric«Mc.pw  Vios.|$l.Mp«r  os.;<os.$S.Mpoatpaldin  U.S. 
For  sale  only  by  the  originator 

FREDERICK  S.  DE  LUE,  M.D. 

EspMrlmontal  Farm  Naodham,  Maaa.,  Dapt.  1 


C*i9%^0Y0l1/t  Some  huncked  thousand  people  read  Miss 
K^inaCrCUa   ^arj^^  Benton  Cookes  sparklinf  story  of 

ynriC  "Bambi."    This  new  book  is  quite  as  bright, 

but  it  b  a  betf^  piece  of  work  and  should 
have  a  Isifer  audience.    Will  you  be  one? 


PuMisheJ  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garim  City,  N,  Y, 


I7D  VV  Write  us.  giving  tome  idea  of  your  spraying  needs 
^  aV.Cj.Cj  imj  yf^  y^  forward  sbsolutelv  free,  a  copy  of  our 
valuable  illustrated  woHc  on  Crop  Diseases,  also  full  particulars  of  a 

SPRAMOTOR 


best  suited  to  vour  requirements. 

from  $7  up.    Write  us 

to-day. 

Made  in  U.S.  A. 


We 


SPRAMOTORS 


Spramotor  Co. 

5078  Erie  St*. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Tk»  RtadttM*  Serviet  will  gladly  furnish  informalion  about  Nuraery  Stock,  do. 


^HaJJim  it 
comes  io 

Greenhouses 

come  to 

Hitcliin^s  &  Co. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

1170  Broadway  49  Federal  St. 


Gladioli        Dahlias        Ulies 
Phlox     Iris     Peonies 

and  other  Summer'Flowering  Bulhs  and 
Hardy  Perennials 

VIGOROUS  HONfE-GROWN  STOCK 
OF  THE   CHOICEST    VARIETIES 

Send  far  Spring  Lisi  now  ready  and  receive  our  FaB 
Catalogue  later 

FRANKEN  BROTHERS 

Box  450  Dawfield,  Ulisioia 


%OudJc\(,Dahlias 

are  distinctly  original;  and  famous  for  their 
wondrous  beauty  of  form  and  coloring.  I 
offer  a  limited  number  of 

"Fantstatique"— Orchid  Paaony  @  $3.00  Mch 

••Gm.  HrMaaUck"--Hylirid  PaM»ny         ^  $3.00  Mch 

These  were  recommended  for  the  "Award  of  Merit"  (highest 
award)  by  American  Dahlia  Society.  New  York,  Sept..  1917. 
Have  other  "Mastick"  creations;  alao  the  best  Amencan  and 
Foreign  Tarietiea.    Catak>gtte. 

M.  G.  TYLER 
1660  Derby  Street  Portland,  Oregon. 


BEGIN 

BEEKEEPING 

It  is  easy,  it  is  profitable,  it  is  fascinating,  and  in 
this  war  year  of  1918  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  that 
calls  on  you  to  help  save  some  of  the  more  than 
$100,000,000  worth  of  honey  nectar  that  goes  to 
waste  annually  in  the  United  States.  Your  loof, 
yoiu:  back  yard,  your  lawn,  your  orchard,  your  gar- 
den, your  farm,  affords  the  opportimity'.  Write 
us  to-day  for  our  booklet  on  Beginning  in  Bee- 
keeping and  Beginner's  Complete  Outfits,"  We 
will  tell  you  how  to  begin  right. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 
139  Franklin  St.  New  York  Oty 

(For  50  yean  in  the  beekeeping  busineaa.) 
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Make  Things 
Grow  by  Pruning 

Here  is  a  book.  "The  UtUe  Pruning  Book,"  that 
will  help  you.  It  is  an  authoritative  guide  to  right 
pruning.  Tliis  bock  will  tell  you  how,  when  and 
where  to  prune.  Pruning  in  the  Flower  Garden; 
Naming  Hedges  and  Vines,  FVuit  Trees,  are  anxmg 
its  eleven  chapters  of  sound  pruning  advice. 

The  kind  of  shears  you  get  is  equally  important 
Fnto  Pruning  Shears  will  make  pruninga  pleasure. 
The  easy  grip  and  clear  cutting  are  the  Oiings 
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Get  More  Flowers  this  Season 

The  more  light,  air  and  mcisture  your  vines  have  the 
better  they  will  grow  and  prodfuce  blossoms  and 
leaves.     They  get  all  they  need  if  they  have  an 


spprecwte  i 
at  your  dealers. 
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You'll  find  Pezto  Priming  Shears 
Look  for  the  Pezto  Tool  dispkys. 


Send  to-d«y  for  a  copy  of  our  free  circular,  or 
send  80  cents  for  the  bock^  Your  money  will  be 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Co. 

Mfrs.  Mechanics'  Hand  Tools,  Tinsmiths' 
and  Sbeet  Metal  Workers'  Tools  and  Ma- 
chines, Builders'  and  General  Hardware. 


oOQuUnflOlly  l>OnlL 


Oeftland,  Ohio 


Addrtss  c&rrtspondtnee  to  2186  W«st  Third  St., 
Cleftland,  Ohio 


CELSIOR 


RUST    I»R.OOF 


TRELUS 


on  which  to  climb  and  spread  their  glor>'  to  the  elements.  They  are  made  of  extra 
heavy,  strong  steel  wires,  held  at  every  intersection  by  the  Excelsior  steel  clamp, 
which  is  a  patented  feature.  This  gives  them  rigidity  and  strength  to  withstand 
heavy  winds  and  sudden  shocks. 

Dip-galvanized  AFTER  making.  This  completely  solders  the  whole  trellis  into  one 
rigid  fabric  at  the  same  time  making  it  completely  rust  proof. 

The  arch  at  the  entrance,  porch-end  trellis  and  fence  shown  here  are  all  made  in  the 
same  manner  and  of  the  same  materials.  They  are  truly  economical  necessities  for 
the  home  grounds. 

Interesting  catalogue  B  mailed  for  the  asking. 

We  also  make  a  full  line  of  Excelsior 
tree    guards,    bed    guards, 
fences,  railings,  gates,  etc. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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PRUNING  SHEARS 


^rssL  GLADIOLI 


FLOWERS  ALL 
SUMMER  FOR 


$1 


There  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily  grown  and 
hlooms  so  readily  as  th« Gladiolus.  The  bng 
spikes  are  craceful  and  fascinating  in  their  great 
army  of  colors;  if  cut  as  first  flower  opens  and 
placed  in  water,  the  flowers  develop  for  a  week, 
even  to  the  last  bud.  Commence  planting  in 
April  and  repeat  at  lo-day  intervals  until  end 
of  June,  ana  jrou  will  have  flowers  until  Iste 
Autumn.  Lesflet  "How  to  Grow"  included  in 
each  order. 

'*Homewood"  GUdiolus 
7S  FiM  Mbs,  Muij  Kinds  Mixed  FOR  $1.00 
MAILED  FREE  to  customers  within  fourth 
postal  zone  (6oo  miles)  from  Chicago  or  New 
York.  Far  fwtliar  smms  add  1<  canU  n  stamps. 
iS2-p«ff/  colored  cotalogue  mailed  FREE  everytokert. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

31-33  W.  Randolph  SteMt  (Dapt.  G.)  CHICAGO 

«-a  Bvday  Straat  (Dapt.  G.)         NEW  YORK 
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A  Pool  of  Water  Lilies 
Can  be  Yours  This  Year 

Water  Lilies  are  so  easy  to  grow  that  you  should  have  them 

this  year.     My  new  and  rare  hardy  Nymphaeas,  Escarboucle, 

Vesuve.  Attraction,  and  Paul  Hariot,  produce  exquisitely 

beautiful  flowers  over  a  long  period,  and  can  be  grown 

without  difficulty. 

''  Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants  " 

tells  of  the  beauties  of  a  water -garden  and  shows  how  to  make  one.  Mrs. 
Woodrow  Wibon,  Panama -Pacific,  Glorioaa,  Paul  Hariot  and  several 
other  varieties  iire  shown  in  their  natural  colors.  Your  name  and  addreaa 
will  bring  a  copy.    Send  for  it. 

William    Tricker,  WAtor  tHy  Spocia/iat,  Box  E»  Arlington,  N,  J. 
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Beautify  Your  Home 

Because  of  the  War  great  suffering  and  sorrow  has  come  into  the  world. 
So  we  who  have  made  gardening  our  Hobby,  or  our  Life  Work,  must  now 
do  all  we  can  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  sick.  Never  was  there  such 
need  in  the  world  for  the  influence  of  the  delicate  beauty  which  is  pro- 
duced only  in  the  flower  garden! 

I'o  make  it  easy  for  you  we  have  prepared  two  special  collections  of 
Flower  Seeds  which  are  listed  below. 

The  Aster  Collection  will  be  mailed  to  your  door  for  z^c,  or  the  Burpee  Box 
of  Annuals  for$i.oo.  Each  Collection  is  complete  in  itself,  and  we  recom- 
mend them  because  of  the  beauty  and  warmth  they  will  bring  to  your  home. 

Five  of  the  Finest  American  Asters  for  25c. 


W'e   will    mail    one    regular    loc     packer    eacii    of    the    following    Asters: 
American    Beauty,  a  most  distinct  novelty,  bright   crimson   rose. 
Crego's  Giant  Pink,  a  delicate  shell-pink  of  immense  size. 
Queen  of  the  Market,  all  colors  mixed,  early  flowering. 
King  Asters  Mixed,  crimson,  pink,  rose  and  violet. 
Semple's  White,  one  of  the  best  w  bite  Asters. 
Five  collec-  ^|  JfjQ  to  separate  addresses  if  desired,  with  each  collection 
tions   for  ^1'        we  enclose  our  leaflet  on  ''How  to  Grow  Asters" 
Just  send  25c.  and  ask  for  Collection  No.  015 

Burpee's   Dollar   Box   of   Annuals 

We  have  prepared  a  collection  of  eighteen  splendid  Annual  Flowers  that 
cover  a  long  season  of  bloom,  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  are  easily  grown. 
This  Collection,  together  with  our  Vest  Pocket  Ciuide  on  d»1  ^00 
the    Culture   of  Flowers    will    be    mailed    to   your   door    for    «pl 

Calendula  or  Scotch  Maricold,   Orange  King. 

Celosia   Plumosa,   Magrnficent. 

Cornflower.  Centaurea  Cyanus  Mixed. 

Centaurea    Imperialis,    Finest  Mixed. 

Cosmos,  Lady  Lenox,  a   lovely  shell-pink  color. 

Eschscholtzia   Mixed,   a  beautiful  range  of  vivid  colors. 

Cypsophila   Elerans,    (Baby's  Breath i. 

Larkspur,   Double   Dwarf  Rocket,   finest   mixture  of  colors. 

Burpee's  Gorgeous   Mii^ture   of   Tom. Thumb   Nastuttluma. 

Marigold,   Orange  Ball   Double;  Rich  Orange   Cx>lor. 

Marvel-of-Peru,   (Four  O'Clockl    Brilliant   Flowers  Mixed. 

Fordhook  Phlox,  mixture  of  distinct  brilliant  colors. 

Poppies,   Burpee's    Fairy  Blush,   white  lipped  with  rosy  cream. 

Portulaca,    Parana,    New  Giant-Flowered   from  South   America. 

Sunflowers,   Largest    Double  Chrysanthemum  Flowered. 

New   Red   Sunflower,   a   novelty  of  great   merit. 

Burpee's   Re-Selected    Strain   Giant    Mammoth    Zinnias. 

Buipee's   Fordhook   Strain   of   Curled   and   Crested   Zinnias. 

Just  send  a  Dollar  Bill  and  ask  for  Collection  No.  U15 

Burpee's   Annual   for  1918 
The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

has  been  enlan?ed  and  improved  and  is  of  the  greatest  help  to  all  who  in- 
tend plant ms;  a  garden;  it  contamj  new  an.i  reliab'e  informal irm  about 
the  "Beat  Seeda  That  Grow.*'  216  pages  with  103  colored  illus- 
trations of  the  latest  novelties  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  every 
vanely  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  It  ia  mailed  free  upon  request. 
If  you  want  Lhts  just  ask  on  a  pos-tal  card  for  the  Burpee  Book  No.  L^. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

SEED  GROWERS         PHILADELPHIA 
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Sow  the  seeds/Victorx! 


plant  fe/- 
raisc 
your  own 
vegetables 


Nonrh  To  Readeksj— 
VVhen  you  finish  reading 
this  niiiKHzine  place  a  one- 
tint  stamp  on  thia  notice. 
mail  the  maimcine  and  it 
will  be  [I laced  in  the  bands 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
deatint-tl  in  proceed  over- 
seas. No  wrapper,  no 
address.  A.  S.  Buri.kiion', 
Potimatltr-OenertU 


"Every  Garden 
a  Munition 
Plant." 
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The   Wedding! 

One  Occasion  When  Flowers  Cannot 
be  too  Plentiful 


^LOWERS  should  come  first  in  the  calendar  of  your  wedding  gifts.     If  you  know 
the  Bride's  favorite  flower,  the  matter  is  easy.     If  you  don't  know  her  favorite, 
send  yours.     The  important  thing  about  floral  wedding  gifts  is  in  their  arrange- 
ment— your  florist  will  be  glad  to  give  you  many  helpful  suggestions. 

ROSES 

Are  Distinctly  Wedding  Flowers 

although  there  are  many  other  appropriate  and  lovely  flowers  for  bridal  wear  and  home 
decorations.  For  graduations,  birthdays,  sick  rooms,  etc.,  you  can  always  "Say  it  with 
Flowers"  to  fully  express  your  sentiments. 

"Say  it  with  Flowers  J'  a  beautiful  sixteen-page  booklet  on  the  etiquette,  use  and  care 
of  flowers,  sent  free  on  request 

Society  of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental 
Horticulturists 
1170  Broadway  ADMSNiSTRATios headquarters  New  York  City 

Flowers  may  he  sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada  through  the  Florisb*  Telegraph  Delivery. 


ose  Birmday  Is  iiv— 


June   1918 


SUN  MON  TUC  WCO  T^ 
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Heed  Your  Country's  Call 


PLANT! 


HA\^  a  War  Garden  this  year. 
It's  a  patriotic  duty.  In  your 
backyard  or  in  that  vacant  lot  nearby. 
Don't  hesitate  because  you  never  had 
a  garden  before.  Experience  is  not 
essential  to  success.  And  there  are 
people  living  near  you  who  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  advice  and  show  you  how. 

It's  a   heap  of  fun, 
too.     To  see  the  little 
green  shoots  come  up 
and  watch  the  plants 
mature  will  bring  a  new 
joy  into  your  life.    The 
sunshine  and  air  and  exercise  will  mean 
better    health.      And    how    good    the 
things  do  taste  when  they  come  right 
from  your  own  garden. 

Remember,  too,  that  every  seed  you 
sow  helps  a  soldier  fight.  The  vege- 
tables you  raise  for  home  use  release 
just  that  much  more  food  for  our  men 
at  the  front.  It  may  seem  a  little  part 
but  it's  helping — and  it's  your 
part. 

But  the  most  important 
thing  to  consider  is  seeds. 
I'iiole  Sam  doesn't  want* 'slack- 
er" gardens  so  don't  plant 
^'slacker"  seeds.     Phin':   seeds 


SAL2EKS 

SO'^Annivensary  Catalog 

56  Pages  in  Natural  CbloK 


that  have  a  reputation  back  of  them, 
seeds  that  have  proved  their  superiority 
by  large  yields  of  fine  flavored  vege- 
tables— plant  Salzer's  Quality  Seeds. 

The  Salzer  Line  of  Quality  Seeds 
comprises  everything  in  standard  and 
novelty  seeds  —  pedigreed,  Northern 
Grown  strains  that  are  the  result  of  50 
years'  practical  experi- 
ence  and  scientific 
methods  of  seed  cul- 
ture. Our  warehouses, 
elevators  and  experi- 
ment grounds  are 
among  the  largest  in  the  world. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  vegetable 
seeds  for  home  gardens.  Our  catalog 
shows  the  right  kinds  for  your  garden. 
It  is  our  50th  Anniversary  Catalog 
and  we  have  published  this  special 
edition  to  celebrate  the  half  century 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  John  A. 
Salzer  business.  Your  copy  is 
^eady. 

Let's  make  1918  a  big  year  for  Amer- 
ican War  Gardens.  Make  up  your 
mind  noio  that  you  are  going  to  have 
one.  We  are  ready  to  help.  Send  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  new   164-page 


50th  Anniversary  Catalog  to-day. 
John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,    Box  13,    La  Crosse,  Wis.    


Adt9rti»er»  teiU  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  wiU^  too 
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Weather  too  often 
passes  dividends" 

It  is  useless  to  count 
onthe*Veatherman'* 
for  dividends  of  rain. 
You  can  assure  your 
own  rain,  at  any  time, 
with 


Cherhead  for  VetjetibJc 
Gardens 


You  can  be  certain  of 
lawns  of  rich,  green 
beauty.  You  can  count 
on  productivegardensof 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

The  very  maximums  of 
economy,     simplicity 
and 'efficiency  are  given 
byCornellOverhead  and 
Underground  Irrigation 
systems,  equipped  with 
the    patented,    adjust- 
able Rain   Cloud 
Nozzles.     Inexpen- 
sive  in   cost  of 
water,  time  and  la- 
bor. True  conserva- 
tion.    Installed    at 
any   time.      No  in- 
jury to  lawn  or  gar- 
den. Can  be  applied 
1        to  any  area,  includ- 
ing portable  sprink- 
ling apparatus. 

Illustrated  Booklet  Free 

W.  G.  CORNELL 
COMPANY 

Plumbing,  Heating, 
Lighting 

45  EAST  17th  STREET 
NEW    YORK   CITY 

Railway  Exchange  BHr..  Chirago 

Munsrv  Bldg..  Baltimore 
534  Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston 

Uadcr  News  Bld_p..  Cleveland 
Commerce  Trust  BIdg..  K-ansa*  City 

92^.|2thSt..  N.  W..  Washington 
86  Porlc  Place.  Newark 


^  LETTER^       I 
TO  THE   READERS 

From  the  Advertising  Department 

Explaining  the  policy   that  guides  our  efforts  in 
building  a  more  helpful  advertising  section  for  you 

TOURING  the  past  year,  it  has  been  one  of  the  many  pleasures  that  come  to 
•^^  us  through  letters  from  our  readers,  to  have  our  advertising  pages  compli- 
mented for  their  constant  interest  and  helpfulness. 

Now  that  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  wave  of  garden  activity  for  the  greatest 
year  in  American  gardening,  we  are  going  to  take  a  few  moments  of  your  time 
to  tell  our  plans  aiid  policies  for  building  these  pages  of  advertising  in  the 
Garden  Magazine,  and  to  suggest  lines  of  future  development  of  their  servux- 
ability  to  you — at  the  same  time  calling  upon  yoa  for  assistance  in  reaching  this 
ambition,  for  our  mutual  gain. 

First,  the  Garden  Magazine,  from  cover  to  cover  is  built  solely  for  the 
reader.  Our  whole  aim,  at  all  times,  is  to  give  you  each  month  the  infonnatioQ 
and  the  suggestions  that  are  timely,  helpful,  and  authoritative. 

It  is  unusual  for  the  advertising  department  of  a  magazine  to  call  its 
readers  into  conference  on  its  plans,  but  we  believe  that  the  very  intimacy  and 
mutual  enthusiasm  for  gardening  that  exists  among  us  all — reader,  advertiser, 
and  publisher  alike — calls  for  an  understanding  of  our  ideals  for  the  further 
development  of  gardening  in  America. 

As  the  Garden  Magazine  holds  the  position  of  leadership  among  publica- 
tions in  this  country  in  its  field,  and  is  the  only  one  of  National  circulation  treat- 
ing gardening  as  its  only  interest,  we  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  maga- 
zine represents  American  horticulture  more  sincerely  than  does  any  other  pub- 
lication. 

Built  for  the  reader — and  for  the  furtherance  of  horticulture  in  this  coun- 
try— gardening  in  all  its  phases — it  is  natural  that  the  superstructure  should 
rest  on  a  foundation  stone  of  service,  for  service  is  the  basis  on  which  any  pub- 
lication or  business  must  build  to  deserve  success — and  only  in  proportion  to 
the  service  it  renders  does  it  gain  success. 

The  advertisers  in  these  pages  month  after  month,  represent  the  com- 
mercial side  of  horticulture  in  this  country. 

You,  good  reader,  are  one  of  the  people  upon  whom  the  development  of 
gardening  and  horticulture  in  this  country  depends — while  we,  as  publishen  of 
the  Garden  Magazine,  have  the  enjoyable  occupation  of  furnishing  a  medium  for 
the  spread  of  horticultural  knowledge — a  vehicle  by  which,  with  your  permis- 
sion and  interest,  we  are  enabled  to  carry  the  news  of  reliable  fimis  who  supply 
the  means  for  the  furtherance  of  your  gardening  ambitions. 

We  aim  to  work  out  the  policy  that  the  advertising  jf>agea  sure  import- 
mnt  and  helpful  to  you  in  such  degree  as  they  are  of  service  to  you;  the 
accomplishment  of  Uiat  purpose  depends  upon  the  understanding  our  adver- 
tisers have  of  what  you  wish  to  see  in  these  pages,  and  the  ability  with  whid 
they  make  their  announcements  interesting  to  you. 

In  the  past  two  years,  we  have  been  writing  for  the  assistance  of  our 
advertisers,  a  Garden  Magazine  Bulletin  (more  recently  named  "Horticultural 
Advertising").  In  this  we  have  endeavored  to  interpret  to  our  advertisers  the 
wants  and  needs  of  many  thousands  like  you. 

The  changes  you  have  noticed  in  the  appearance  and  quality  of  the 
advertisements  is  in  part  due,  we  believe,  to  die  better  understanding  these 
firms  have  of  the  kind  of  information  you  want.  And,  of  course,  the  kind  that 
proves  profitable  to  them — for  in  the  long  nm  their  profit  depends  wholly  upon 
their  ability  to  serve  you. 

Now,  without  going  into  further  detail  at  this  time,  do  you  not  see  the 
relation  that  has  sprung  up  among  us?  We  are  all  dependent  upon  one 
another  for  mutual  help. 

May  we  ask  you  at  this  time  to  help  us  in  giving  you  a  group  of  adver- 
tisements even  more  in  accord  with  your  needs  dian  those  which  are  now  put 
before  you. 

Vrai  you  please  write  to  the  advertiser,  or  perhaps  better  still,  write  to  us. 
and  suggest  which  advertisements  are  really  helpful  to  you— and  which  ones 
lack  qualities  that  you  believe  they  should  contain? 

If  you'll  do  this,  we  will  acquaint  advertisers  with  your  desires,  and  help 
them  to  give  you  more  helpful  and  interesting  advertising.  You  will  be  bene- 
fitting yourself  as  well  as  every  other  reader  because  you  will  be  making  the 
magazine  better,  and  you  will  receive  our  sincere  appreciation  for  your  kindnesi 

Some  may  say,  "Why  should  I  help  the  advertiser?"  The  only  answer  to 
that  is  that  as  you,  or  we  as  your  publishers,  help  the  advertiser  to  present  the 
kind  of  advertising  which  interests  garden  enthusiasts,  by  just  so  much  do  we 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Garden  Magazine  and  cud  the  cause  of  Amed- 
can  horticulture. 

VTiU  you  help?  Wll  you  write  us — at  length  and  as  frankly  as  we  have 
written  you? 

THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
Address  The  Advertising  Department 

The  Garden  Magazine 
120  W.  32nd  Street,  New  York 


Tlu  Readera*  Servict  will  gladly  furnish  information  about  Surtery  Stock,  e'c 
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Ask  for 
Catalog 


It  describes  e^ery  plant  and  tree 
necessary  to  beautify  ^Jour  Gar- 
dens  and    tells    hov?    to    plant. 

Visit  Our 
^sIurser3) 

You  -will  actually  see  the  KigK 
Standard  "we  maintain  on  our 
500  acres.     TKe  best  in  HOME- 

GROWN  ROSES,  TREES, 
SHRUBS  and  PERENNIALS. 

Plant    Now 


Kefp  Your  Home  Restful  and  Beautiful 


Rutherford.  New  Jersey 


n 


''The  Proof  of  the  Pudding-" 

Does  tliis  garden  look  good  to  you?  Of  course  it  does, 
and  we'll  tell  you  whose  it  is!  It's  our  own  little  "pri- 
vate" business  garden  which  we  plant  year  after  year,  and 
in  which  we  make  it  our  business  to  find  out  just  how 
I^onard's  seeds  **behave"  under  honiegarden  conditions. 
Looking  back  upon  many  years  of  conscientious  records, 
we  are  satisfied  that  Leonard's  Seeds  are  Seeds  with  a 
Conscience!  Choose  them  for  your  midsummer  war  gar- 
den and  let  them  prove,  in  a  measure,  why 

Leonard's  Seeds  and 
The  Perfection  Cultivator  are 

The  Business  Garden  Combination 


fo 


By  "buMnrss"  garden  we 
menn  your  urarden,  if  you 
really  mean  ruisineAs!  The 
"Perfwtii>n"Cultivalor,  too, 
means  business,  as  we  have 
iroven  to  our  sutisfat-tion 
for  many  years. 


It  kills  weecis,  aerates  soil. 
itlSAl'ES — moisture,  soil- 
f  ert  it  i  ty ,  stoo  pi  ng .  The 
special    leaf    lifters    shown 

alonffside  *ore  plants  from 
injury.  It  sapes  its  cost  the 
first  seas»»ij  in  labor  suprd 
and  increased  crops  and 
is  substantially  built  to  aerve 
for  years. 


Any  of  3  sizes,  $3.50  each. 

\o  1.  with  two  discs,  on  which  6  inch  or  7  inch  knives  may  be  used, 
will  work  rows,  9  to  11  inches  wide. 

No.  'i.  with  four  discs  for  use  with  7j,  B\  and  8|  inch  knives,  will  do 
the  work  between  11  to  14  inch  wide  rows. 

No.  3,  with  four  discs,  and  10  or  11  inch  knives,  works  13  to  IG 
inches  wide. 

Satiafaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.      Order 
to-day-^on't   fight   Weeds    the   old-fa»hioned  way. 

Thousands  of  Leonard  Seed  Stores  all 

over  Country  or  Headquarters 

will  supply  you 

Some  merchant  in  your  town  conducts  a  Ivet>nard  Seed  Store.  WriU' 
us  to-day  to  get  his  name.  If  there  is  no  F.eonard  dealer  handy  for  you, 
we  will  .see  that  you  are  supplied.  Descriptive  circular  of  *i*erfection' 
Cultivatorfree,  as  is  our  catalog  of  seeds  for  present  and  summer  planting. 


Headquarters: 
226-30  W.  Kinzie  Str.,  ChicaRO 


Leonard  Seed  Co., 

Warehouses  throughout  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 

^V  •  C*-^^».«rt  10912  Michigan  Avenue 

\^niCagO    OtOreS    glOW.  Randolph  street,  4845  Milwaukee  Avenue 


If 
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Every  Patriotic  Citizen  is  Pronouncing 
Condemnation  Upon  the  Slacker 

IT  TAKES  years  to  grow  fruit  trees  to  maturity.     We  are  eating 
fruit   from    trees   planted    by  others.      It   takes  the   time  of  two 
generations  of  men   to  bring  shade  trees  to  perfection.     The  trees 
we  so  much   enjoy  in  our  parks  and  along  our  streets  w^ere  planted  by 
some  one,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  future  generations. 

What  shall  be  said  of  those  who  enjoy  the  labor  of  others;  but  who 
will  not  do  their  part  to  pass  these  favors  on  to  those  coming  after  us? 

Don^t  Be  a  Slacker,  Plant  Trees 

Adorn  your  home-grounds  so  that  the  place  will  look  attractive. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  busy.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  been 
getting  ready  to  supply  your  needs,  directly  from  producer  to  consumer 
— no  middleman's  profit.  We  emplo}''  no  salesmen,  but  sell  direct  to 
the  consumer.  We  guarantee  to  give  you  *'Value  for  Value" — that's 
our  motto. 

We  cannot  bother  to  enumerate  varieties  and  give  prices.  It's  all 
in  our  191 8  Catalogue.     Sent  only  for  the  asking. 


TKe.  Ei^Sizd?^  N\irseries 


1 


6T8  Adams  Street 
North  Ablngton*  Masi 


m 


Kills  Plant  Lice 


The  Reeogniamd  Standard  inaacHcida 


Aphine,    Fungine,  Vermine 

For  SaJ«  at 

All  Good  Seed  Stores 

They  are  put  up  in  various  sizes  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  different  types  of  jpardrners. 
All  are  guaranteed  to  do  effective  work. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  manufacturers. 


of  Many  Species  !  == 

Don't  let  Aphis  (Green  FIv)  thrips,  soft  scale,  currant  worm  or 
cabbage  slugs  deprive  you  of  the  fruits  of  your  garden  efforts. 
Fight  them  with  Jphinr.  Simply  dilute  and  apply  as  per  directions 
on  can.     It  will  promptly  rout  the  enemy. 


Fungine  %, 


a  specific 
remedy  against 
mildew  and  blij^hts  affecting 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables. 
Does  nor  stain  foliage. 
Aphine  Mfg.  Company, 


Vl^lfriinA  ^'"  positively 
V  ermine  j^stroy  plant 
enemies  beneath  the  soil.  Sure 
death  to  maggots,  eel  and  angle 
worms.  Saves  houseplants,  too. 
Madison,  New  Jersey 


When 
Bu3ring  Tools, 

Sa3r: 

''GilsonY 


'npHE  Gilson  tools  described  below  > 
■*•     rapidly   gaining   in    popular  fan 

throui^hout  the  country.  Thcysme 
wide  variety  of  purpoi 
and  do  the  work  so  n 
that  they  greatly  a<U  1 
the  pleasures  of  gardcoii 

Liberty 

Wheel 

Cultivator 


FOUR  HEI6HT 
ADJUSTHENTS 


makes  short  irait  d 
takes  the  backache  ont  of  h 
ing,  cultivating,  weeding,— whatever  you  happen  to  do  in  the  pii 
Can  be  used  for  cultivating  between  rows  or  straddling  thepfaai 
cultivate  on  both  sides  as  the  operator  desires;  is  adjostabklol 
the  (operator.    Pricr  compleu,  $3.00. 

as  wheelhoe  or  hand" 
cultivator. 

The  Libertv  Cultivator  is  easily 
and  quickly  adjusted  to  any 
width,  from  four  to  ten  inches. 
By  simply  loosenrng  two  wing 
nuts,  arms,  as  shown  alongside, 
are  moved.  For  straddling  the 
rows,  the  centre  tooth  is  quickly 
detached,  making  possible  the 
Cultivation  of  both  sides  of  row 
in  one  cAieratioa.    See  the  Lib-  ^^ 

,  etty  Cultivator  at  your  dealer's, 
or  send  to  us,  direct.  Price,  (with  five^oot  polisbed  ashfauidlt)$ij 

The    Gilson    Weed^ 

for  that  flower  garden 


plants  and  among  floR-cr  bcdsiKl^ijj 
beiy.  A  scuflSe  hoc  and  lue  ■  • 
Comes  in  four  sizes  as  foliows: 

3  J4*'  blade  for  narrow  rows    $  A 

blade  for  general  work      ^ 

blade  for  lighter  soils       « 

8"      blade  for  wide  rows        u» 

Gilson  Scratch  Weeda 

a8  shown  below 

are  handy  tools  to  putter  around  fik>wer  beds,  fnuncs  afld  v(«l 
gardens.  The  teeth  are  entirelsr  self  cleaning.  They  *iD  not « 
mout  soil.    See  pictures  and  prices  bek)w. 

Srnd  to-day  for  iUustraud,  descriptive  circulars  ff 
Gilson  Garden  Labor  Savers— Free! 

I  E.  Gilson  Co.,  Port  Washingtoi,!! 

** Makers  of  Garden  Tools  to 
the  American  People^* 


5.pt  Tool,  r'taii* 


The  Re%der$*  Rerrice  trill  glofVy  furnish  information  abonl  Nursery  Slocks  de 
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The  Response 
Proved  It 


Unusucd  nursery  catalogue 
gets  unusual  welcome 
from  readers  of 
Garden  Magazine 

rHE  many  enthusiastic  letters  received 
by  us  since  we  announced  the  publica- 
on  of  our  new  book  "Beautiful  Home 
urroundings"  has  proven  that  the  need  of 
jch  a  book  is  realized  by  a  large  number 
f  garden  lovers.  The  first  edition  already 
roves  how  interesting  a  nursery  catalogue 
m  be  made. 

With  all  the  catalogues  that  have  been 
ublished,  it  seems  the  overwhelming  idea 
as  been  to  impress  the  reader  with  the 
umber  of  different  items  offered  for  sale, 
lany  times  the  descriptions  were  hack- 
eyed,  the  illustrations  worn  out,  and  the 
rhole,  dull  and  uninteresting. 

We  started  out  to  build  a  book  that  would 
€  helpful,  interesting,  and  attractive.  We 
scureda  large  number  of  good  photographs, 
ude  up  for  the  most  part  of  plantings  we 
OTselves  had  completed  and  which  visual- 
«d  possibilities  of  different  types  of 
ursery  products,  and  then  we  built  this 
ook  so  these  photographs  could  really  help 
\t  reader  in  planting  nis  or  her  own  home 
irroundings. 

The  book  is  ready  for  distribution.  Al- 
;ady  a  large  number  of  readers  of  Garden 
lagazine  have  accepted  our  invitation  to 
rite  for  it,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  a  book  of 
ich  value  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
F  every  reader. 

^Veantifiil  Home  Surromidings'' 
Is  Yonrs  for  the  Asking 

This  book  has  already  proven  it  is  to  be 
»t  only  unusual,  but  valuable, — in  that  it 
resents  the  very  information  you  want, 
ithout  superfluous  detail.  It  will  be  a 
«at  help  to  garden  owners.  Its  unusual 
mtents,  its  apt  illustrations,  all  combine 
•  help  you  in  selecting  the  right  nursery 
ock  for  your  home  grounds. 

Don't  place  your  order  for  nursery 
stock  until  you  receive  a  copy.  It 
will  be  mailed  on  request.  Write 
for  it  to-day. 


RAMINGHAM  NURSERIES 

Brtabliafaed  nnce  1894 

Framingham,  Mass. 


Grow  Your  Own  Vegetables 

There  is  greater  need  this  year  than  ever  to  help  increase  the  food  supply. 
Plant  and  cultivate  a  garden,  and  thus  do  your  share.     You*U  cut  down 
living  expenses,  too. 

You  save  time,  labor,  money,  and  get  bigger  and  better  crops  by  using 


Garden 
Implements 


Planet  Jr. 

No,  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest  up  to  peas  and 
beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one  passage,  and  enables  you 
to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all  through  the  season.  A  double  and  single  wheel  hoe 
in  one.  Straddles  crops  till  20  inches  high,  then  works  between  them.  Steel  frame  and 
14-inch  steel  wheels.  A  splendid  combination  for  the  family  garden,  onion  grower,  or 
large  gardener. 

No.  J7  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest  type  of  single-wheel  hoe  made.  It  is  a  hand 
machine  whose  light  durable  construction  enables  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to  do  the  culti- 
vation in  a  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way.  We  make  24  styles — various 
prices. 

NEW  72-PAGE  CATALOGUE.  FREE!  Illustrates  Planet  Jr$.  in  action 
and  describes  over  55;  tools,  including  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes, 
Harrows,  Orchard,  Beet  and  Pivot-wheel  Riding  Cultivators.     H'nte  for  itto-4ay. 

ALLEN  &  CO  Box  1108S,  Philadelphia 
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Garden  Warriors!— make  your  efforts  com 


lUustration  at  ui>- 
per  left  shows  the 
Planter's  Tractor 
Sprayer  for  field 
crops,  eegdables, 
and  fruit  trees. 
Sprays  2  rows  iim- 
ultaneously.  Price 
on  application. 


T\ON'T  let  bugs,  worms  and  blotch  help  Hindenburg*s 
^^  Huns.  Last  year's  war-gardens — especially  of  potatoes 
— suffered  heavily  from  insects  and  disease*  Safeguard 
your  efforts  and  crops  by  spraying  with  insecticides  and 
disease-killing  mixtures. 


lllustraUon  at  up' 
per  right  shows 
Deming  Knapsack 
Sprayer.  Price  east 
of  the  Mississippi, 
lomplele,  with  brass 
lank.  S14.25,  with 
gahanized  tank, 
$13.25. 


Hand  and 
Power 


SPRA  Y  PUMPS 

Complete  80 -page  Spraying  Guide  Book   "'''^  ecery  outfit 


EASTERN 
Wholtcalc  Ditlribtitori  •(  D*aMi|  Spnin 
ATLANTA 

Dunn  Machinery  Co. 
BIRMINGHAM 

Moore  &  Handley  Hdwr.  Co 
BOSTON— PROVIDENCE 

Chas.  J.  JacEer  Co. 
BUFFALO 

Root,  Neal  &  Co. 
CHICAGO 

Henion  &  HubbeU 
DETROIT 

Stands rt  Bros.  Co. 
HARTFORD 

Cadwell  &  Jones 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Crane  Company 
JACKSONVILLE 

Wilson  &  Toomer  FertiliMrCak 
LOUISVILLE 

Laib  Company 
MEMPHIS 

Pidgeon-Thomas  Iron  Co 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ralph  B.  Carter  Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 

W.  P.  Dallett  Co. 
PITTSBURGH 

Harris  Pump  &  Supply  Co. 
RICHMOND 

Sydnor  Pump  &  Well  Co, 


i 


THE  DEMING  COMPANY 


Dcming  Perfect  Success 
Bucket  Sprayer,  com- 
plete with  focd  rest  and 
bucket  clamp  (no  buck- 
et) price  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  S7.35. 

Deming  "Aerospra" 
Compressed  Air  Sprayer, 
stores  up  power  so  that 
thve  is  no  pumping 
while   spraying.. 

Mail  coupon  to  manufacturer  or  nearest 
dittributor  li^ied  at  right  of  page 


113  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohi 


Gardener's  Choice  Sprayer 
for  all-round  utility — a 
war -garden  favorite.  Price 
east  of  Mississippi, 
$U.50.  Freight  or  ex- 
press extra. 

A  matchless  Value  in  brass 
at  $15.00,  in  galvanized, 
$12.35,  (east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi.) 

*'if  you  ituy,  buy  now^  — 
then     bye-bye,    bugB" 


□  Enclosed  find  check,  draft,  money  order 
for$ 


□  Please     send      special      War     Gardener's 
Spraying    folder    and   Condensed    Spray 
Sprayer  to  be  shipped  to  address        Calendar. 


Name  . . 
Addresn , 


at  right. 

□  Enclosed  find  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  for  80- 
page  illustrated  guide  book  "Spraying  for 
Profit"  new  War-Garden  Edition,  publiabed 
price  25c. 


□  Please  send  40-page  1918  catalogue  of  25 
types  of  hand  and  power  sprayers  for  all 


Town  or  City. 


State 


The  Readers   Sermce  wili  <jladl]f  furnith  information  about  Suraery  Stock.  *tc. 
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We  Anticipated 
A  National  Need! 

We  knew  that,  in  due  time,  the  Government 
would  recognize  the  immense  possibilities  of  children's 
gardens.  We  l^new  that  the  encouraging  of  school  and 
community  gardens  would  be  the  next  logical  step  in 
the  Government's  programme  of  food  production.  A  year 
ago,  we  started  work  on  a  totally  "different*'  sort  of  a 
garden  book,  entitled 

"School  and  Community  Gardens" 

pronounced  by  students  and  teachers  of  gardening  alike 
to  be  The  Garden  Book  of  The  Hour.     It  is 

not  a  catalogue!  It  abounds  with  practical  suggestions 
how  to  start,  carry  on  and  work  the  garden  to  a  suc- 
cessful finish.  It  describes  and  illustrates  notable 
examples  of  co-operative  community  and  school  gardens. 
An  absolutely  unique  planting  table  zinswers  every 
question  the  beginner  may  ask  in  a  concise  and  practi- 
cal manner. 

Every  Member  of  The  National  Food  Gar* 

den  Commission  Should  Get  a  Copy — and 

May  Have  It— FREE! 

It  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  pointing  the 
way  to  concerted  efforts  in  food  gardens.  Every  coih- 
manding  officer  on  the  country's  garden  line  of  national 
defense  will  welcome  this  brochure  as  a  powerful  aid  to 
garden  victories.  We  stand  prepared  to  supply  copies 
as  well  to  local  chapters  of  The  Garden  Club  of 
America.     "Lest  you  forget" — Write  TO-DAY. 


ll- 


Distributors  of  ^'Sturdy  Seeds'^ 
114  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
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I  to  V 


S  goo3   adVicc   always   jor  -tKc  otf\€ir  -fdiow- 

p  ^t>6  noi-^of  Voot     'VVKy  are  yoo  ccrxtzrvt  to  s<« 

^^S'^Pi^^^^^"^  f''^^  "^^  juic(«.5t  -fruity  iMa^.'i%aHc  |^»n  ii;eir 

S''^5d'*''%S^C^ft'^^^^^^  /o*^*^  backvar<i5  wliKe  /ou  |,a^  hl^Ker  and  h(^fier  prices 

r..^45-^"ffe^.S^^    v^ror^e  ani  v^orsc  sfe>re-fruit|-  DM  y^o  eVer  once   haVt 

»5<l«tf^;^^;^yiA        great  bf^  ^4  an4  v/^Urm^  mouths   as  ihy^ 
>.i:^:.^^Wo»t.^^^^^;_-^^3^^  ^  clfmt  a  >{icK5  f Wt-trec  ?    Dfa  /ov  ^VW   eaf 
cherry  ^ce  made  fx>m  j^icks   dfs^rrUs  ?    yooVe  M»55«d  (\aff  -^A^  jun 
*f  ^'f*   'f  J^**  haven't!  "^at  good    excuse  couW   Voo  have    anVv/stv'  j^>r 
not    growing  Wi't    en  Voor  ov/n  yard  or  on/our  laWn  T    A/k  ^noogh  room  f 'IK^ri 
r$n*t  a  suburban   fot  bi^  enough  -(or  a  4l^f  tKat  isn't  br^    cnoo^^ 
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AMONG  OUR  GARDEN  NEIGHBORS 


America's  Awakening 

IT  WAS  exactly  a  year  ago,  in  the  issue 
of  May,  191 7,  that  The  Garden  Maga- 
zine carried  to  its  readers  certain  parts  of 
the  President's  electrifying  appeal  of  April 
15th  containing  the  memorable  and  the 
much  quoted  sentence  "Everyone  who  cre- 
ates or  cultivates  a  garden  helps,  and  helps 
greatly,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  feeding 
of  the  nations." 

The  retrospect  is  instructive  and  inspiring. 
In  the  twelve  months  that  have  elapsed 
since  that  time,  home  (and  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  backyard)  gardening  in  America  has 
been  given  such  an  impetus  and  has  gained 
such  momentum  that,  whereas  a  year  ago  it 
used  to  be  said  (with  much  truth)  that  garden- 
ing was  nothing  but  an  occasional  pastime 
to  the  average  American,  it  is  to-day  a  serious 
avocation.  To-day  the  man  or  woman  who 
does  not  do  some  gardening  is  the  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule. 

Home  gardening  in  America  has  found  it- 
self. To  be  known  as  a  gardener  to-day  is 
to  be  recognized  as  one  who  is  rendering  a 
certain  measure  of  service  in  the  national 
need.  The  machinery  by  which  this  radical 
change  has  been  wrought  has  been  but  little 
realized.  More  than  a  month  before  the 
President's  appeal,  a  Commission  now  known 
as  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 
was  organized  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack  of  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
and  Mr.  Percival  S.  Ridsdale  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  secretary.  The  other  members 
of  the  Commission  are:  Mr.  Luther  Burbank, 
Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Dr.  Irving 
Fisher,  Mr.  Fred  H.  GofF,  Mr.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  Hon. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben, 
Mr.  Emerson  McMillin,  Mr.  A.  W.  Shaw, 
Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sherman,  Capt.  J.  B. 
White,  and  Hon.  James  Wilson.  Since  then 
the  well  directed  energies  of  the  president  and 
secretary,  with  their  associates  on  the  Com- 
mission, have  indeed  given  the  great  public  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  the  resources  and 
capacity  of  the  home  garden,  or  as  it  is  now 
appropriately  called,  the  war  garden. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  method  of  opera- 
tion by  this  Commission  is  discussed  by  its 
official  representative. 
Those  of  us  who  have  always  been  more  or 


less  believers  of  the  ultimate  arrival  of  the 
garden  as  a  national  institution  now  find  our- 
selves overtaken,  overwhelmed,  and  passed 
by  the  on-rush  of  recruits,  which  is  very 
largely  due  to  the  stimulus  given  through  the 
National  War  Garden  Commission.  This 
Commission  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  what 
such  a  thing  can  be.  It  has  worked  along 
original  lines,  cooperating  freely  with  every 
and  any  organization  or  individual  that  was 
in  a  position  to  bring  influence  to  bear  in 
increasing  the  interest  in  garden  work.  Its 
function  is  to  give  "Service."  Where  organ- 
izers are  needed  it  sends  efficient  ones;  where 
instruction  is  required  it  sends  the  best  avail- 
able; where  general  literature  is  desired  it 
sends  a  variety  which  answers  all  needs.  Its 
function  bejne  "Service"  the  Commission 
has  specialized  as  far  as  congested  express 
and  mail  lines  will  permit  it,  in  giving  im- 
mediate response  to  each  and  every  demand 
for  its  assistance  by  individual,  community 
organization,  corporation,  city,  county  or 
state. 

Furthermore,  and  most  important,  it  has 
sent  its  representatives  throughout  the  coun- 
try stirring  up  interest  in  garden  planting 
wherever  it  found  apathy  or  lack  of  local  en- 
deavor, and  by  leading  the  way,  and  furnish- 
ing instruction  it  has,  in  its  little  more  than  a 
year  of  life,  started  the  garden  "bug"  from 
coast  to  coast. 

The  Commission  has  had  no  axe  to  grind  and 
has  looked  for  nothing  but  results,  and  its 
members,  led  by  their  active  and  energetic 
president,  have  given  their  means  and  their 


"OY  arrangement  with  the  National 
■■-^  War  Garden  Commission,  The 
Garden  Magazine  offers  its  readers 
any  of  the  following  publications  free: 

1[  War  Vegetable  Gardening,  32  pages, 
profusely  illustrated. 

If  Canning  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  32 
pages,  profusely  illustrated. 

H  Grow  War  Munitions  at  Home. 

If  War  Gardening  by  Communities. 

If  War  Gardening  by  Corporations. 

Write    for    them    to   National   War 
Garden  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


endeavor  as  a  patriotic  contribution  to  their 
country's  war  time  needs. 

To  the  public  at  large  the  Commission  it- 
self has  not  been  so  evident  as  the  results  of 
its  work.  Its  book  "  War  Vegetable  Garden- 
ing and  the  Home  Storage  of  Vegetables" 
(1918  edition)  which  has  been  freely  distrib- 
uted this  year  has  already  reached  a  total  of 
millions  of  copies;  and  in  its  32  pages  presents 
a  veritable  multum  in  parvo  of  practical  man- 
agement for  the  small  garden.  Besides  distrib- 
uting numerous  pamphlets  and  leaflets  it  has 
also  issued  a  news  service  for  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  which  have  responded 
nobly  by  generous  use  of  their  space  in  print- 
ing special  articles  on  gardening  and  daily 
lessons  on  how  and  what  to  do. 

In  addition  to  the  gardening  manual  just 
referred  to,  other  important  publications  of 
the  Commission  include:  "How  Home  Gar- 
deners Can  Help  Feed  the  Army,"  "  Daylight 
Saving,  War  Gardens,  and  Army  Food," 
"Grow  War  Munitions  at  Home,"  "Slacker 
Land  and  Food  Facts,"  "War  Vegetable 
Gardening  by  Communities  and  Neighbor- 
hoods," "War  Gardening  by  Corporations." 
In  addition,  a  manual  on  Home  Canning 
and  Home  Drying  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits, 
with  directions  for  pickling,  fermenting  and 
other  forms  of  household  conservation — a 
freely  illustrated,  practical  handbook — is  also 
now  ready  for  distribution,  for,  following  the 
garden  planting  campaign  the  Commission 
gives  all  its  force  and  influence  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  garden  products  by  canning,  drying, 
storage,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  garden 
as  a  factor  in  national  service  is  even  as  yet 
hardly  realized.  Last  year,  according  to 
official  figures,  it  is  reported  that  the  home 
garden  movement  adaed  to  the  food  pro- 
duction of  the  country  an  amount  worth 
^350,000,000.  Every  pound  of  food  grown  at 
home  and  consumed  at  home  liberates  an 
equivalent  in  the  ordinary  channel  of  com- 
merce. Three  or  four  .pounds  of  potatoes, 
parsnips,  onions,  or  sweet  com  save  a  pound 
of  beef  or  a  pound  of  bread.  Every  leaf  of 
lettuce,  every  stalk  of  celery,  every  bunch 
of  beets  raised  on  hitherto  unproductive  land 
is  just  so  much  direct  contribution  to  the 
nation's  output. 

Beans  ana  peas  are  rich  in  proteins.  One 
pound  of  dried  navy  beans  contains  1605 
calories — almost  the  equivalent  of  a  pound  of 
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wheat  flour,  1635 — and  more  than  in  a  pound 
of  round  steak,  890,  or  of  sirloin,  97  c.  A 
pound  of  potatoes  contains  about  400  calories, 
parsnips  300,  green  com  460,  onions  220.  Six 
ounces  of  potatoes  will  save  i}  ozs.  of  flour. 
With  potatoes  freely  used  we  can  get  along 
with  less  bread. 

The  stimulus  to  vegetable  production  given 
by  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 
is  a  vital  factor  in  the  food  problem  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  food  problem  of  the 
United  States  is  the  pivot  on  which  turns  the 
present  stupendous  problem  of  the  world; 
for  "Everyone  who  cultivates  a  garden  helps 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  feeing  of  the 
nations" 


build  a  barrack.  Press  into  service  the 
many  labor-saving  tools  and  appliances,  which 
stand  for  short  cuts  in  gardenmg. 


Save  Everywhere 


IN  THE  end  it  is  not  what  we  grow,  or 
make,  that  counts,  but  rather  what  we 
save.  Larger  gardens  help  little,  un- 
less the  extra  crops  are  carefully  saved 
or  put  to  use  where  the  supply  is  lacking. 
To  make  bigger  gardens,  to  use  more  seeds 
and  then  lose  the  benefits  of  the  greater 
attempts  by  letting  food  go  to  waste  in  the 
garden,  would  be  defeating  the  very  object  of 
the  eflTort.  More  than  ever  before,  we  must 
save  at  the  start  and  economize  in  the  end. 
In  the  garden,  saving  should  be  practised  in 
connection  with  every  little  act  and  object. 

Save  Seeds,  In  the  very  beginning  seeds 
must  needs  be  handled  with  care,  ai\d  sown 
with  precision,  spacing  them  properly  in  the 
row  to  give  every  seed  a  fair  chance.  Do 
sowing  only  under  soil  and  weather  conditions 
that  will  insure  safe  arrival  of  the  seedlings 
above  the  soil. 

Save  the  Seedlings  by  giving  them  immediate 
and  proper  care. 

Save  Moisture  by  starting  cultivators  going 
at  once.  There  is  no  greater  waste  than 
sunbaked  soil  which  permits  the  moisture 
to  escape. 

Save  Fertility.  To  thoroughly  manure  or 
fertilize  the  eround,  and  then  to  let  the  weeds 
choke  the  cultivated  crop,  is  a  waste.  The  one 
sure  way  to  a  bountiful  garden  is  to  hoe,  hoe, 
and  hoe  again,  whether  with  a  wheel  cultiva- 
tor, a  hand  cultivator,  a  common  hoe,  or  a 
rake. 

Save  the  Plants  that  bear  the  crops.  When 
the  first  common  garden  butterfly  appears, 
prepare  to  fight  the  worms  by  destroying  the 
eggs  through  either  spra3nng  or  dusting.  As 
soon  as  the  petals  drop  from  the  fruit  tree 
blossoms,  take  out  an  insurance  policy  on  the 
coming  harvest  in  the  form  of  timely  spray- 
ing.   (See  page  191  of  this  issue.) 

Save  the  Crops  !  Before  the  plants  or  trees 
finally  yield  the  fruit  of  your  efforts,  be  fore- 
handed with  preparations  to  take  care  of  the 
harvest.  Don't  wait  until  July  before  order- 
ing your  canning  outfit  or  preserving  jars. 
Don  t  wait  until  the  vegetables  become  over- 
grown or  old  or  tough  and  stringy.  If  you 
cannot  take  care  of  the  crop  as  it  comes,  place 
it  where  it  can  be  taken  care  of.  Take  aavan- 
tage  of  neighborhood  canning  kitchens  and 
cooperative  community  dehydrating  plants 
where  food  may  be  saved  by  proper  handling; 
also,  remember  the  less  fortunate  ones  in  the 
cities  who  cannot  grow  for  themselves  things 
that  you  may  produce  in  surplus  quantities. 

Save  Labor.  Withal,  these  various  forms 
of  saving  have  to  be  practised  with  an  eye  to 
strict  economy  in  labor.  Remember:  "our 
object  is  to  win  the  war."  Don't  keep  at 
mere  pulling  of  weeds  an  able-bodied  man  who 
can  help  build  ships,  run  a  motor  truck,  or 


A  Handy  Trellis  for  Viney  Vegetables. — 
Poles  for  lima  and  other  climbing  beans  are 
not  always  procurable  and  when  used  have 
their  disadvantages.  A  cord-and-wire  trellis, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph,  has 
been  so  satisfactory  for  me  that  I  am  sure 
others  will  be  interested  in  knowing  about 
it.  As  can  readily  be  seen,  two  wires  were 
strung  between  posts,  one  at  the  ground  and 
one  about  six  feet  above.  Four-ply  soft 
brown  cord  was  run  back  and  forth  over  these 
wires  about  one  foot  apart.  When  the  row 
was  completed,  two  cords  were  woven  length- 
wise of  the  row  to  strengthen  the  structure. 


A  practical  trellis.  Two  wires  run  lengthwise  of  the  row. 
one  at  the  ground,  one  about  six  feet  above.  A  strong  soft 
cord  is  run  oack  and  forth  over  these  wires 

The  posts  were  stays  from  lumber  cars  and 
cost  just  ten  cents  apiece.  The  cord  used 
cost  about  twenty  cents  a  ball  and  one  ball 
made  about  twenty-five  feet  of  trellis.  Before 
stringing,,  the  balls  were  immersed  in  melted 
paraffin  which  thoroughly  saturated  the  string 
and  should  add  to  its  lasting  qualities.  Brace 
poles  were  set  a  little  out  of  the  row  so.  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  plants.  When  this 
trellis  is  made  four  feet  apart  between  the 
rows  and  beans  are  planted  a  foot  apart  in 
the  row,  the  plants  run  a  race  to  see  which  can 
cover  the  most  of  the  trellis.  Being  spread 
out,  they  thrive  better  and  yield  more  than 
when  the  same  number  of  plants  are  crowded 
on  poles,  to  say  nothing  about  the  greater 
ease  of  gathering.  This  type  of  trellis  in 
various  dimensions  is  well  adapted  to  peas 
and  tomatoes,  as  well  as  beans;  and  from  the 
way  that  a  neighboring  row  of  cucumbers 
took  to  the  strings  I  am  going  to  try  it  for  this 
plant  another  year. — Donald  F.  Jones^  Cam-' 
bridge,  Mass. 

Quality  in  Rhubarb. — In  the  April  Garden 
Magazine,  M.  G.  K.  says  rhubarb  raised  from 
seed  can  not  be  depended  upon  as  there  are 
too  many  varietal  differences.  He  should 
try  New  Winter  Rhubarb.    I  sowed  seed  a  year 


ago.  May,  and  by  September  had  a  most 
excellent  stand  and  all  we  could  possibly  use. 
This  all  from  a  small  packet  ot  seed.  The 
stalks  are  exceedingly  fine  quality  and  re- 
mained good  until  after  frost.  Just  now, 
April,  they  are  again  making  rapid  growth 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  days.  The 
flavor  is  exceptional  and  much  less  sugar  is 
required  than  with  other  varieties  I  have 
tried. — J.  I.  Billmany  Mo. 

Preserving  Wooden  Labels. — In  the  case 
of  labels  used  for  the  garden,  or  other  purposes, 
the  following  plan  is  to  be  highly  recom- 
mended as  certain  to  preserve  the  wood.  The 
first  step  is  to  soak  the  pieces  of  wood  for  a 
whole  day  in  a  solution  of  copperas  (sulphate 
of  iron).  After  this,  put  the  wood  at  one  side 
to  dry.  Then  place  in  lime  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  outcome  of  this  treatment  is 
the  formation  in  the  wood  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum)  a  salt  that  is  highly  insoluble. 
This  impregnates  the  wood  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  labels  is  im- 
possible. Thin  wood  treated  in  this  manner 
nas  been  fully  exposed  to  the  weather  for  two 
years  without  showing  the  least  change. — 
S.  Leonard  Bastin, 

Use  Postal  Cards?— We  jhave  this  spring 
received  several  postal  cards,  adequately 
addressed,  but  with  the  back  blank — no  message 
at  all!  This  will  we  hope  serve  as  an  explana- 
tion why  apparently  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  such  communications.  Better  use  a  letter- 
head and  a  sealed  envelope  in  future. 

Prefers  the  Easy  Way. — I  was  very  much 
interested  as  well  as  amused  by  Mr.  Max 
Schling's  characteristic  letter  in  the  March 
Garden  Magazine  regarding  the  cultivation 
of  Hunnemannia.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
Mr.  Schling  says,  I  prefer  (and  I  think  most 
amateurs  will  agree)  to  try  and  grow  this 
beautiful  flower  again  this  year  under  the 
same  method  I  used  last  year,  viz.  soaking 
the  seeds  and  planting  them  in  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain.  I  have  never  had  much 
luck  in  transplanting  any  of  the  Poppy  family 
and  see  no  good  reason  why  so  much  work  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Schling  is  necessary — possi- 
bly the  flowers  might  be  somewhat  earlier, 
but  as  I  do  not  want  mine  until  September  I 
am  satisfied  to  follow  my  own  method.  How- 
ever if  this  discussion  will  lead  to  a  more  gen- 
eral use  of  this  wonderful  flower,  I  shall  feel 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  and  criti- 
cisms.— Frank  Presby. 

Tent  Caterpillar  Destroyer. — A  very  ef- 
fective instrument  for  destroying  the  Tent 
Caterpillar  may  be  easily  made  as  follows: 
Procure  a  long,  stiff  and  light  pole,  drill  two 
holes  four  inches  from  one  end  and  at  right- 
angles  to  each  other,  put  through  each  hole  a 


piece  of  springy  brass  wire,  stiff  enough  to 
keep  its  shape,  and  about  i'^  inches  thick  and 
16  inches  long.  Bend  each  wire  down  on 
either  side  of  the  pole  so  that  the  ends  will 
project  about  4  inches  beyond  the  end  of  the 
pole;  an  inch  from  this  pole-end  fasten  each 
wire  with  a  staple,  sharpen  the  ends  of  the 
wire,  and  .  the  implement  is  ready  for  use. 
It  is  as  well  to  equip  a  shorter  stick  for  low- 
hanging  nests;  a  pole  made  from  an  old  rake- 
handle  will  answer.  Thrust  the  points  of  the 
wires  into  the  nest,  twist  it  around  and  you 
will  find  that  the  majority  of  the  worms  will 
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come  off  wrapped  up  in  the  nest-webbing. 
Brush  this  weoDing,  etc.,  into  a  larse  tin  pail, 
the  contents  of  which  may  be  burnea  or 
otherwise  destroyed  as  the  gleaner  may  prefer. 
I  have  found  this  Catcher  far  preferaole  to 
the  usual  way  of  burning  the  nests,  which 
latter  mechod  injures  the  trees  and  is  also 
dirty  and  troublesome  to  use. — ^m.  H,  Rock^ 
XDOody  New  York  City, 

Coboea  Scandens  as  a  Porch  Climber. — 
During  the  last  three  years  I  have  been 
deliehted  with  Coboea  scandens  as  an  annual 
climbing  vine  for  my  porch.  The  seeds  were 
started  and  the  plants  grown  for  me  in  two 
inch  pots  in  a  cool  greenhouse  (the  Carnation 
house  of  a  local  florist)  though  I  could  have 
grown  them  in  the  dwelling  without  trouble. 
They  were  set  out  the  latter  part  of  May — 


The  Cup-and-Saucer  flower  (Coboea  scandens)  is  a  quick 
""^^T  anmial  vine  for  Uie  porch.    Set  out  plants  late  in 
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three  of  them  by  the  porch  pillar.  Durine 
July  they  began  to  blossom  and  continued 
until  killed  by  frost  in  October.  One  year 
I  had  the  greenish-flowered  variety.  But 
this  I  consider  inferior  to  the  one  that  starts 
greenish  and  turns  purple  within  a  couple  of 
days.  As  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  the  large 
trumpet  Narcissus  they  are  very  striking. 
This  is  one  of  the  quickest,  most  satisfactory 
annual  climbers  I  have  ever  grown. — M,  G,  K, 

The    Soy    Bean.— Attempts    of   the    De- 
partment cf  Agriculture  to  introduce  the  Soy 
bean  into  domestic  use  are  meeting  with  some 
success  in  a  commercial  way.     In  1916  three 
large  canneries  were  known  to  be  using  Soys 
in  certain  brands  of   tinned    baked    Deans. 
A  bulletin  issued  September,  191 7,  speaks  of 
"the  increased  use  of  this  bean  for  human 
food"  resulting  in  "an  enormous  increase  in 
the  acreage."    The  same  bulletin  says  that 
"  Soy  beans  yield  more  seed  per  acre  and  are 
more    cheaply    harvested    tnan    any    other 
variety  of  bean"  and  they  are  very  rarely 
attacked    by   weevils.    When    we    recognize 
that  Soy  beans  contain  35  per  cent,  of  protein 
and  18  per  cent,  of  fat  we  realize  their  very 
ereat    possibilities    for    human    food.    The 
fact   that   they   were,   in   November,    191 7, 
available  as  nrst  grade  seed  beans  at  y^c, 
per  lb.,  while  the  inferior  Navy  bean  was 
selling  in  retail  groceries  at  25c.,  does  not 
diminish   their  significance.     I   have  served 
cooked    Soy   beans,    both    black   and   white 
varieties,  to  at  least  50  people  in  the  last 
three  years,  and  have  yet  to  find  any  one 
who    does    not    like    them.     Consequently, 
last  spring  I  bought  a  5  cent  packet  of  seed, 
in  order  to  have  some  plants  on  exhibit  in 
our  college  botanic  garden.     About  |  of  the 
packet,  however,  found  a  place  in  my  own 
nome    garden.     Planted    in    May,    about    6 
inches  apart  in  rows  j  feet  apart,  they  grew 
splendidly.    The   bushes   attained    a   height 
of  about  2  ft.,  with  a  spread  of  about  18 
inches.    This,  was  also  on  the  poorest  soil  I 
could  find.    The  flower  of  the  Soy  bean  is 
small  and  almost  hidden  by  the  large  hairy 
trifoliate  leaves.     But  along  in  August  the 
bushes   become   heavily   draped   on   all   the 
branches  with   the  short   bristly   pods.    As 
these  ripened,  there  was  a  stage  just  before 
drying,  where  the  full  grown  beans  could  be 
easily  shelled  out.     Knowing  how  delicious 
are  all  the  ordinary  bush  beans  when  boiled 
at  this  stage,  I  sacrificed  a  medium  large  Soy 
plant.   It  bore  167  pods,  containing  a  total  of 
418  beans,  measuring  just  i  pint.    They  were 
easily  cooked,  and  the  result  was  highly  sat- 
isfactory.    But  think  of  J.18  beans  from  a 
single    parent!    And    Roboins   says   600   to 
800  may  be  expected.     Truly,  no  other  bean 
is  so  prolific.    My  total  crop  shelled  out  four 
pounds  of  dry  beans.     The  variety  I  raised 
was  a  large  white  one  of  early  maturity.    The 
bureau  of  foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction 
lists  about  75  varieties  in  many  shades  and 
sizes    as    available    for    experimenters.     It 
should,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  dry  bean, 
after  24  hours  soaking  in  water,  cannot  be 
cooked   entirely   soft  by  ordinary   methods. 
It  remains  crisp,  but  becomes  very  tender  and 
brittle.     If  you  want  your  beans  to  become 
completely  softened,  th^y  require  a  soaking 
of  two  to  four  days,  or  a  pressure  cooker. 
The  high  fat  content  of  Soy  beans  makes  it 
undesirable  to  cook  pork  with  them.     This 
fact  contributes  to  making  the  Soy  beans  the 
most  economical  as  well  as  most  nutritious 
meat-substitute  in  all  our  lists  of  foods. — 
Henry  S,  Conard,  Grinnellf  Iowa, 


The  New  Deutzias.— I  have  read  with  much 
interest  Mr.  McFarland's  article  in  The 
Garden  Magazine  for  February,  but  Icar.not 
refrain  from  remarking  that  he  could  have  saved 
much  printer's  ink,  if  he  had  had  his  plants 
rightly  named,  because  then  he  would  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  discourse  at  length  on  this 
terrible  name  D.  Schneideriana  laxiflora.  The 
fact  is  that  his  large-flowered  Chinese  Deutzia  is 
not  that  species,  but  D.  discolor.  I  do  not  know 
how  he  got  hold  of  that  name;  he  states  that 
he  received  the  plant  as  Wilson's  No.  570 
which  was  determmed  as  D.  discolor,  as  stated 
in  Planta€  JVilsonianae.  The  photograph  struck 
me  at  first  glance  as  having  no  resemblance 
to  D.  Schneideriana  whicn  resembles  D. 
scabra  and  .  has  an  elongated  rather  loose 
inflorescence,  smaller  flowers  with  narrower 
petals  and  very  short  triangular  calyx-teeth, 
and  none  of  these  characters   can  be  found 
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Soy  Beans.    Earlier  maturing  variety  at  right  Ja  the  kind 
for  the  home  garden 

in  the  pictured  plant.  The  English  name> 
used  "Large-flowered  Chinese  Deutzia"  is 
also  not  fortunate,  as  there  is  a  D.  grandiflora 
from  northern  China,  and  one  might  suppose 
that  this  ^plant  was  meant.  — Alfred  Rehder, 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

Golden  Bell  Flower  Buds  Killed. — Every 
year  I  force  in  my  house  a  lot  of  sprays  of 
Forsythia.  This  year  no  flowers  but  plenty 
of  leaves;  and  I  have  been  told  by  several 
people  that  this  has  also  happened  with  them. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  awful  cold  of  last 
winter  has  blasted  the  flowers  ?  What  will  our 
spring  be  without  the  Forsythias?  •!  hope 
tnat  I  am  wrong  in  my  conclusions  and  that 
we  shall  have  these  beautiful  bushes  in  all 
their  glory  as  usual.    A  few  short  weeks  will 

tell— Frank  H.  Presby- 

— No  doubt  your  surmise  is  correct,  and 
the  blame  must  be  put  on  the  weather  of 
winter.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  flower  buds  of  different 
species  of  Forsythia  are  frequently  killed  in 
tne  Arnold  Arboretum,  whereas  those  of  the 
several  hybrids  are  more  resistant  to  cold. 
This  was  specially  noted  in  the  winters  of 
191 5-16,  and  1916-17  when  the  spectabilis 
form  of  F.  intermedia  alone  came  through 
with  a  real  display  of  bloom. — Ed.] 

Field  Mice  and  Bulbs. — My  place  is  in- 
fested with  field  mice  which  last  year  de- 
stroyed my  bulbs  as  well  as  inflicting  other 
damage.  What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — 
James  P,  Baxter,  Portland,  Me. 
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Taking  the  Beginner  into  Confidence 

The  Why  and  Wherefore  of  Common  Things— Getting  Brain  Power  to  Work— Making  the  Start  with  Sense 


GARDEN  practice,  in  every  instance, 
is  based  soundly  on  reason,  and  a 
common  sense  answer  may  be 
found  to  every  one  of  the  seemingly 
arbitrary  or  rule-of-tnumb  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. The  best  gardener  is  he  who  is  most 
inquisitive  and  looks  for  the  reason  behind 
the  action,  and  decides  for  himself  whether 
or  not  it  applies  to  his  own  conditions.  For 
example,  drawing  earth  up  around  all  and 
every  plant  because  it  is  a  good  practice  in 
some  cases  is  a  quite  common  blunder,  and 
though  frequently  of  no  consequence,  often 
does  real  harm,  especially  with  shrubs. 

Why  PUnU  mn  Hill«d 

THE  terms  "hill"  and  "hilling"  as  ap- 
plied in  the  garden  are  likely  to  be  mis- 
leading; to  the  begmner  who  naturally  assumes 
that  they  refer  to  raised  mounds,  whereas,  in 
fact,  almost  without  exception  the  seeds  are 
sown  in  level  drills  and  the  "hilling"  is  done 
after  the  plants  have  made  considerable 
growth.  A  few  of  our  crops  are  liable  to  stem 
rot  and  an  excess  of  moisture  around  the 
stem  of  the  plant  aggravates  this  trouble. 
Therefore,  muskmelons,  cucumbers,  pump- 
kins, squash,  and  lima  beans  ma}^  be  sown  m 
raised  "hills"  not  more  than  two  inches  above 
the  surrounding  grade;  but  all  other  vegetables 
that  are  hilled  nave  the  soil  drawn  up  around 
them  after  they  have  attained  a  fair  size. 
The  advantage  of  "hilling"  i.  e.,  drawing  up 
earth  around  the  stem  of  the  plant  is  to 
protect  weak  stemmed  plants  against  blow- 
mg  over  during  heavy  rain  storms  (string 
beans,  com).  In  some  cases  plants  send  out 
a  new  rooting  system  from  the  newly  covered 
portion  of  the  stem  (corn  and  tomatoes). 

Potatoes  are  hilled  when  they  are  in  flower  as  at  this  time  the 
tubers  are  forming  and  this  extra  earth  acts  as  a  mulch  con- 
serving the  moisture  and  protecting  the  young  tubers.  As- 
paragus is  sometimes  hilled  when  the  crown  (which  gradually 
raises)  gets  too  near  the  surface.  In  large  plantings  this  is 
accompRshed  by  turning  a  furrow  on  the  row  with  a  plow; 
in  small  gardens  a  hoe  can  be  used.  String  beans  are  hilled  to 
protect  them  from  storms  when  the  plants  have  started  to 
branch  out  freely.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower  that  are  spindly 
from  overcrowding  in  the  seedling  bed  or  excess  of  shade  may 
be  hilled  slightly  after  they  are  thoroughly  established,  in 
order  to  get  an  approach  to  normal.  Celery  is  often  hilled  as 
it  grows  to  keep  tne  shoots  from  spreading  which  would  expose 
the  heart  and  toughen  it.  But  some  gardeners  keep  the  plants 
tied  together  with  raffia  and  the  hilhng  is  done  at  one  time  in 
the  fall,  which  is  preferable.  Corn  is  hilled  when  about  12  in. 
tiigh  to  prevent  breakage  by  storm.  Leek  is  hilled  as  it  grows, 
<o  lengthen  the  stem  which  is  the  edible  portion  of  the  plant. 
Peas  are  billed  when  about  6  in.  high  to  protect  them  until 
brush  or  other  support  can  be  applied. 

Why  W«   Thin  PlanU 

THITSfNING  out"  of  plants  is  a  necessary 
eviir  The  ideal  condition  would  be  to 
sow  just  enough  seed  so  that  no  thinning  out 
would  be  necessary;  but  that  is  impractical 
and  it  is  physically  impossible.  For  mstance, 
in  order  to  assure  three  strong  healthy  lima 
bean  plants  to  each  hill,  we  sow  six  seeds  and 
thin  out  later  to  three  plants,  discarding  the 
weak.  This  uses  double  the  actual  quantity 
of  seed  to  insure  our  crop,  but  is  by  no  means  an 
economic  waste.  Onions,  beets,  carrots  and 
other  seed  of  this  type  sown  in  an  open  drill 
must  be  sown  thickly  enough  to  assure  a  good 
stand  and  to  relieve  the  danger  from  a  poor 
thin  row  caused  by  a  low  percentage  of 
germination.  In  some  cases  ants  or  other 
msects  destroy  the  seeds,  birds  pull  out  the 
tiny  seedlings  when  they  first  appear  above 
ground,  or  insects  may  destroy  some. 

The  danger  of  using  too  much  seed  lies  in 
thin  spindly  plants  because  of  lack  of  light 
and  air.    To  prevent  this  the  row  should  be 


thinned  out  Just  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  he 
handled.  The  roots  of  the  seedlings  will 
interlock  if  they  get  large  causing  large  clumps 
of  earth  to  loosen  and  removmg  many  de- 
sirables with  the  undesirables.  While  *  thin- 
ing  out"  also  remove  weeds  in  the  row 
which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cultivator 
or  hoe. 

Com,  watermelon,  muskmelons,  squash,  pumpkins,  cu- 
cumbers, pole  limas  and  other  pole  i>eans  wiien  sown  in  hills 
are  usually  planted  6  seeds  to  a  hill  and  thinned  out  to  3  planu 
after  the  danger  period  is  passed;  carrots  and  onions  are  thinned 
to  about  2  to  3  in.  apart  according  to  variety;  chicory,  kohlrabi, 
turnip  and  beets  are  thinned  out  to  4  in.  apart;  aoout  6  in. 
apart  is  the  proper  distance  for  celeriac,  pardey,  parsnip, 
Swiss  chard,  rutabagas  and  salsify.  Golden  Bantam  or  other 
dwarf  corns  will  stand  a  spacing  of  8  in.  while  the  larf^er  types 
such  as  StoweU's  Evergreen  should  have  at  least  12  m.  which 
is  also  the  proper  distance  for  endive,  lettuce,  okra  and  New 
Zealand  spinach. 

Waterinc  ht  Rows 

f\^  SOME  seed  packets  holding  seeds 
y^  with  very  hard  jackets  you  may  find  the 
instruction  '  soak  seed  for  24  hours  before 
sowing."  The  soaking  of  course  hastens 
germination,  because  it  assures  the  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  seed.  The  beginner  working 
on  the  theory  that  "if  a  little  is  good  a  whole 
lot  must  be  better"  proceeds  to  apply  this  to 
all  seeds  and  pays  the  price  of  misdirected 
energy.  Seed  soaking  done  without  regard 
to  existing  weather  conditions  may  start  the 
young  roots  into  a  false  growth,  reaching  out 
for  non-existing  soil  moisture.  If  warm 
water  is  used  to  soak  the  seeds  and  they  are 
then  put  into  a  cold  uncongenial  soil  without 
further  ceremony,  obviously  loss  may  occur. 
A  much  better  plan  is  to  thoroughly  saturate 
the  drill  to  supply  the  needed  moisture  for 
those  seeds  that  require  it,  as  the  young 
roots  then  find  the  necessary  moisture  to 
continue  their  growth  and  at  an  even  tem- 
perature. 

During  continued  dry  weather  follow  this  Vfttbotk  when 
•owing  seeds:  After  making  the  seed  drill,  keep  it  filled  with 
water  for  several  hours.  The  moisture  penetrating  into  the 
earth  will  encourage  the  roots  doumteard  and  the  dry  soil  on 
top  will  help  conserve  it,  a  very  desirable  combination.  Certain 
objectors  condemn  all  practices  of  this  kind  on  the  ground 
that  growth  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  natural  condition. 
No  doubt  all  such  would  like  to  go  back  to  our  first  ** natural" 
apples  or  other  fruit. 

Succ«mIoiui1  Sowings 

*  I  ''HE  essential  of  a  successful  vegetable 
-'*  garden  is  unfailing  vigilance  in  the  new 
sowings  of  quick  maturing  crops,  and  sub- 
sequent care  of  the  growing  plants.  But,  if 
the  sowings  are  not  timely  no  amount  of  later 
care  will  oflFset  the  initial  error.  A  working 
rule  very  easy  to  keep  in  mind  and  which  is 
founded  on  normal  growing  conditions  is  to 
make  a  practice  of  making  successional 
sowings  when  the  preceding  sowing  is  showing 
above  ground.  Quantity  may  be  definitely 
measured  by  requirements,  but  continuity  of 
crop  must  be  judged  by  growth.  For  example, 
beans  can  be  had  all  summer  by  sowings  made 
at  intervals  of  approximately  two  weeks.  A 
half  row,  or  even  a  quarter  row,  with  the  other 
sections  sown  at  proper  intervals  is  preferable 
to  one  large  sowing  where  the  product  neces- 
sarily gets  tough  and  stringy  before  it  can  be 
used. 

Peas,  spinach  and  radishes  are  cool  crops,  and  can  be  sown 
at  frequent  intervals  until  June  1st;  then  discontinued  until 
fall.  In  summer  the  peas  mildew,  the  spinach  runs  to  seed  and 
the  radishes  get  "hot"  and  useless.  Beets  and  carrots  should 
be  sown  throughout  the  entire  summer,  in  small  quantities 
and  just  as  the  previous  sowings  are  "showing;"  the  last 
sowing  not  later  than  August  1st  and  can  be  of  large  pro- 
portions to  assure  roots  for  winter  storage.  Cucumbers,  al- 
though continuous  bearers,  are  best  if  sown  at  intervals  to  have 
young  vigorous  productive  vines  in  bearing  at  all  times,  because 
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the  old  vines  get  seedy  and  unproductive  to  a  certsSn  extent  mi 
when  young  vigorous  vines  are  available  the  old  ones  should 
be  torn  out  and  discarded;  make  sowings  until  July  15th.  Cora 
can  also  be  sown  at  periods  until  July  15th,  regulating  the 
quantities  to  suit  requirements,  but  never  breaking  the  se- 
quence. Lettuce  about  every  2  weeks  until  September  ist 
using  the  nonrcurlint  or  small  heading  types  for  summer  as  the 
laner  heading  types  then  run  to  seed  too  quicklv.  Endive  is  a 
fall  vegetable  certain  to  be  tough  and  flavorless  during  sununer, 
K>  start  sowing  in  July  and  continue  until  September  ist. 

S«tUnc  Out  "Warm"  V«f«t«blM 

"^■OTHING  is  gained  at  any  time  by 
-*-^  setting  out  plants  until  the  weather 
conditions  are  favorable.  Lettuce,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  onions,  leek  and  early  celery  arc 
all  quite  hardy  and  can  usually  be  set  out  in 
late  April  or  early  May;  but  eggplant, 
peppers,  tomatoes,  muskmelons,  com,  squash 
and  pumpkins  are  all  tender  and  when  started 
indoors  must  not  be  planted  out  in  the  open 
until  the  ground  is  warm  and  growing  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  Nearly  all  those 
classed  as  "tender"  arc  crops  of  one  seeding, 
and  if  destroyed  by  a  belated  frost  or  even 
injured  by  a  spell  of  cold  damp  weather  the 
entire  garden  eflFort  for  the  season  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned  is  jeopardized.  With 
crops  that  are  sown  at  intervals  (such  as 
com),  this  first  planting  is  for  early  maturity, 
and  if  lost  no  great  harm  is  done  since 
subsequent  sowings  made  out  of  doors  will 
be  safe  and  form  tne  bulk  of  the  yield.  If  pot 
grown  plants  are  used  for  this  work  there  is 
uttle  actual  danger  in  transplanting,  but  when 
these  plants  are  raised  in  boxes  or  beds  (and 
the  roots  must  be  disturbed  in  transplanting) 
care  needs  be  exercised,  the  first  consideration 
being  that  the  ground  is  ready  in  advance  to 
receive  them.  Don't  have  the  plants  laying 
around  in  the  sun  and  wind  while  you  dig  a 
a  place  for  them.  The  importance  of  proper 
planting  is  too  often  overlooked  and  lacking 
the  essentials  of  a  proper  start,  the  plants  usu- 
ally limp  along  for  a  short  time  rarely  yield 
satisfactorily,  and  in  fact  midsummer  usually 
finds  them  a  victim  of  "dry  weather/* 


Make  a  drill  for  transplanting,  just  as  ^u  would  for  1 
seed.  Set  the  line  and  get  it  straight.  Sprinkle  a  little  fertilizer 
in  the  drill  to  give  the  plants  a  flying  start;  this  you  can  work 
in  the  soil  with  a  trowel  as  you  plant.  Set  the  plants  the  re- 
ouired  distance  apart  and  start  planting  from  one  end.  Chop 
tne  sround  thoroughly  with  the  trowel  pressing  it  down  ss 
deeply  as  possible  and  make  the  hole  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  the  roots.  Then  firm  the  i^lants  in  place  and 
soak  the  ground  thoroughly  with  water  using  as  prinkling  can 
for  this  purpose,  which  assures  the  perfect  settlement  of  eanh 
around  the  roots  which  it  was  necessary  to  disturb  in  the 
planting.  A  little  shade  should  be  applied  for  a  few  days  or 
until  the  roots  have  started  activity. 

Getting  tho  Pons  on  the  SUkM 

/^RDINARY  birch  twigs  or  branches  of  oth- 
^^  er  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs  are  the  best 
means  of  supporting  peas,  as  they  allow  the 
vines  to  ramole  in  nature's  fashion  preventing 
crowding  with  its  consequent  bad  effects. 
When  seed  is  sown  in  wide  rows  a  double  row 
of  pea  brush,  one  on  each  side  of  the  row,  is 
preferred,  even  though  you  are  short  of 
Drush.  The  chief  fault  of  a  single  row  is 
danger  from  storms.  Don't  wait  until  a 
storm  has  flattened  down  the  vines  before 
supporting  them,  the  brush  should  be  applied 
when  the  vines  are  about  6  to  8  in.  high; 
there  is  no  need  of  attempting  to  tie  or  train 
the  vines,  they  will  take  very  good  care  of 
themselves  if  you  give  them  the  necessary 
support,  before  they  feel  the  lack  of  it.  A 
poultry  wire  support  is  a  very  good  substitute 
for  brush,  the  mesh  being  at  least  2  inch  to 
facilitate  the  picking  of  the  pods.  A  single 
row  of  support  is  customary  when  wire  is 
used. 
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You  hill  bush  beans  to  support  the  stem  and 
so  keep  the  plant  erect 
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Here's  a  practical  way  of  opi.'nintc  a  deep 
driU,  using  a  plank  as  a  straight  edge 
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Lei  "succession  and  thinning"  ^>e  the 
watch  words  of  the  productive  home  gar- 
den, and  remember  to  thin  quickly 


TKe  Garden  Movies, 
No.  5 

Ever^tKing  Kas  a  move  on  too;  earl^  crops 

growing,  more  seed  sowing,  Killing  and 

Hoeing  every  day!     As  the  month 

passes  tender  plants  are  set  out 

and  spraying  is  frequent 

(Photographed  by  W.  C.  McCollom) 
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Tender  t,rani>plaiiteJ  seedlings  wUI  need 
shelter  at  firat,  from  both  frost  and  sun- 
shine 


^  J  Cultivation  with  hoe  and  rake  keeps  down 
pM  weeds  and  keeps  in  moisture,  two  important 
Lj     things  for  every  gardener 

0 
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Remember  to  water  all  transplants  and        -j 
young  seedlings  also,  to  keep  them  growing      j\^ 
steadily  ^ 
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THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  MAY,  1918 

The  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  things  which  should  he  thought  about  or  done  during  the  next  few  weeks.  For  fuU 
details  as  to  how  to  do  the  dijferent  things  suggested^  see  the  current  or  hack  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  {An  index  of  contents  is  prepared  for 
each  completed  volume^  and  is  sent  gratis  on  request.  The  Readers'  Service  Department  will  also  cite  references  on  any  special  topic  if  asked-- 
ihafs  its  job.)  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this,  check  off  with  a  pencil,  in  the  square  D  provided  for  that  purpose  before  each  paragraph,  the  items  that 
apply  to  your  own  case,  arid  use  the  page  as  a  reference  list. 


THIS  is  the  month  of  all  months 
when  the  inexperienced  gardener  is 
likely  to  be  caught  "off  guard."  There 
is  a  tendency  to  "let  up"  after  the 
first  strenuous  weeks  of  the  spring  drive. 
Work  in  the  garden  not  only  accumulates,  if 
put  off,  but  actually  grows.  A  two-hour  job 
of  weeding  on  Monday  becomes  a  four-hour 
task  by  Saturday,  and  so  on.^ 

IC^*  Keep  all  crops  growing  now  because  the 
first  few  weeks  of  growth  determine  the  kind  of 
crop  that  you  will  harvest. 

Nuninc  th«  Babgr  Crops 

GET  after  the  weeding  earlv»  using  the 
wheel  hoe  or  weeding  rake  not  later 
than  three  or  four  days  after  planting,  at 
the  most.  D  Take  out  the  weeds  in  the 
rows  as  soon  as  the  vegetable  seeds  sprout 
enough  to  mark  them,  taking  care  to  oreak 
every  square  inch  of  surface.  D  Thin  plants 
promptly  when  the  first  or  second  true  leaf 
appear8--don't  delay. 

U  Cultivate  frequently  for  rapid  growth 
as  plants  need  air  as  well  as  moisture.  With 
the  wheel  hoe  or  garden  rake  loosen  up  the 
soil  between  the  rows  to  establish  the  'dust 
mulch"  and  get  as  near  the  rows  as  possible. 
Use  high  side  guards  on  the  tool  to  prevent 
soil  from  falling  on  the  little  seedlings. 

D  Don't  rush  late  plantings!  Remember 
that  we  cahnot  aiFord  to  waste  seeds  this  year. 
Make  every  one  count.  Do  not  plant  tender 
crops  such  as  beans,  lima  beans,  sweet  com, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  until  the  danger  of  late  frost 
has  passed. 

VttfvtabUs  to  Plant  Now 

rARLY  this  month  sow  succession  crops 
•"  of  D  beets,  D  carrots,  D  cress,  D  kohl- 
rabi, D  lettuce,  D  peas,  D  potatoes,  D  mus- 
tard, D  radish,  D  spinach,  and  D  turnips. 

After  all  danger  from  late  frost  and  not  before; 
D  Deans,  D  lima  beans,  D  corn,  D  cu- 
cumbers, D  melons,  D  martinias,  D  okra, 
D  pumpkin,  D  squash;  also  D  egg-plant,  D 
melon  and  D  tomato  plants  from  under  glass. 
See  the  succession  planting  table  ''to  keep  the 
pot  a  boiline"  on  page  192. 

D  Sow  lima  beans  "eye-down"  for  this 
reason: — ^The  two  halves  of  the  bean  are 
really  the  first  pair  of  seedling  leaves.  Because 
of  their  size,  they  often  find  it  difficult  to  reach 
the  surface,  unless  planted  ''eye-down. 

Pr«|Mr«  for  th«  CiUMd  Cut-Worm 

THE  way  to  handle  the  pernicious  cut- 
worm is  to  D  scatter  a  poisoned  bait  on 
the  ground  a  few  days  before  setting  out 
tender  plants,  or  just  as  sprouting  seeds  are 
coming  through  the  soil.  Cut-worm  "food" 
can  be  bought  ready  prepared,  or  it  can  be 
made  according  to  the  following  formula: 
One  pound  of  wheat  bran  or  corn  meal,  one 
ounce  of  white  arsenate  or  paris  green,  one- 
half  cup  of  molasses,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
and  two  pints  of  water.  Distribute  in  small 
particles  where  wanted. 

Q  Brush  peas  and  put  in  poles  for  D  beans 
and  D  tomatoes  before  the  plants  get  a  start. 
To  make  pea  brush  look  neat  pile  with  butts 
all  one  way  and  press  down  with  boards  or 
heavy  weights  two  or  three  weeks  before 
using. 


D  Stimulate  strong  growth  with  nitrate  of 
soda  at  this  time  or  use  sheep  or  chicken 
manure,  placing  it  along  the  rows  or  around 
the  hills. 

D  Tim£  for  spraying  is  here,  so  pt  your 
supplies  on  hand  and  put  apparatus  in  good 
order.     (See  pages  187  to  191.) 

For  tho  Flowor  Gardon 

MAKE  a  seed  bed  in  a  sheltered  place* 
and  away  from  the  drip  of  the  eaves  of 
buildines,  for  the  early  starting  of  the  more 
tender  flowers.  This  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  sowing  in  the  open  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain. 

OOW  out  of  doors,  D  annuals,  and  the 
^  D  tenderer  biennials,  and  U  perennials. 
These  include  African  Daisy,  Aeeratum,  Sweet 
Alvssum,  Snapdragon,  Aster,  Balsam,  Calen- 
dula, Candytuft,  Celosia,  Cosmos,  Dianthus, 
Gypsophila,  Morning  Glory,  Japanese  Hop, 
Larkspur,  Lobelia,  Marigold,  Mignonette, 
Myosotisy  Nasturtium,  Pansy,  Petunia,  Poppy, 
Salpiglossis,  Phlox,  Sunflower,  Verb^a,  and 
Zinnia. 

Plant  the  following  bulbs.  D  Anemone, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Caladium,  Calla,  Dahlia, 
Gladiolus,  Tuberose,  Zephyranthes  and  Can- 
na;  also  Emerald-vine,  Madeira-vine  and 
Cinnamon-vine,  fine  climbers  for  quick  re- 
sults. All  these  things  are  more  or  less 
tender  with  the  exception  of  the  Gladiolus 
which  can  be  planted  at  any  time  now.  D  To 
have    a    conrinuous   supply   of  those    make 

51antings  every  two  weeks  until  the  middle  of 
une. 

Hardy  plants  to  go  out  the  first  part  of  this 
month  are  D  Ageratum,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Aster,  Geranium,  Lobelia,  Petunia,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Verbena,  and  Vinca.  The 
tenderer  plants  which  should  not  be  set  out 
until  after  danger  of  frost  is  over  include 
D  Altemanthera,  Begonia,  Coleus,  Heliotrope, 
and  Salvia. 

Flowers  also  need  cultivation  just  like  the 
vegetables.  The  same  rules  apply  in  both 
cases. 

Transplant  if  necessary.  D  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  take  up  and  re-plant  perennials 
that  have  been  growing  in  one  place  for 
several  years  and  beginning  to  "run  out." 
Wait  until  the  flowering  period  is  over  before 
shifting  early  flowering  perennials.  This  is 
discussed  in  detail  on  another  page  of  this 
issue. 

Thinning  out  the  flower  stalks  and  removing 
some  of  the  buds  on  those  remaining  will  give 
bigger  and  better  flowers  with  almost  every  • 
plant;  also  give  a  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda  just  as  the  buds  are  beginning  to  form 
to  push  development. 

Prepare  ground  for  the  planting  of  summer 
bulbs,  using  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  or 
better  still,  humus,  sand,  and  a  little  bone 
dust.  D  Do  not  plant,  however,  until  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Undor  Glass 

p^MPTY  the  greenhouse  as  soon  as  possible, 
putting  into  the  frames  D  everything 
that  needs  to  be  hardened  off  before  planting 
outside.  D  Give  abundant  ventilation  to 
whatever  remains.  Utilize  the  cleared  space 
for  growing  tender  things  such  as  D  cucum- 
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bers  and  D  tomatoes;  or  for  planting  D  beans 
or  some  other  crop  to  be  "forced*  for  extra 
early  results. 

D  Spray  or  fumigate  every  week  to  keep 
the  green  aphis  and  other  greenhouse  pests 
in  check. 

To  get  extra  early  tomato  flants,  D  pot  up 
the  desired  quantity  in  five-mch  pots. 

When  warm  weather  arrives  leave  the  sash 
oflf  the  frames  more  and  more,  and  give  an 
abundance  of  water.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
over-water  from  now  on. 

D  Harden  off  the  tender  things.  Don't  set 
pots  in  the  open  until  they  have  had  a  few 
nights  in  the  coldframes  without  any  cover- 
ing. When  first  taken  from  the  greenhouse 
they  should  be  plunged  to  prevent  wildng. 

Around  tho  Lawn,  Walks  and  Drhrw 

TpHE  sooner  you  re-seed  and  re-sod  spots 
^^  which  will  not  "come  back"  the  better. 
D  Patch  up  the  centre  by  a  thorough  forking 
and  a  dressmg  of  bone  dust.  Sow  generously 
a  high  quality  grass  seed;  the  cheap  mixtures 
contain  weed  seeds  and  frequently  too  much 
clover.  Sods  are  better  for  mending  edges, 
slopes  or  banks. 

Top  dress  the  lawn,  but  be  careful.  D  Fine 
ground  bone  is  very  satisfactory.  D  A  crry 
Tieht  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  repeated 
after  two  weeks,  stimulates  growth  and 
gives  a  dark  color.    Humus  is  beneficial. 

Provide  for  summer  drought.  Modem  undei^ 
ground  or  out-of-sight  systems  of  irrigation 
placed  along  the  edres  of  the  lawn  will 
assure  its  fresh  add  sreen  appearance 
throughout  the  yeair.  Portable  systems, 
useful  for  both  lawn  and  garden,  can  be 
purchased  at  very  reasonable  prices.  D  Why 
not  investigate? 

Put  earth  roads  and  paths  into  shape  before 
they  become  thoroughly  dried  out  and  hard. 
n  "Make  good*'  all  walks  and  drives, 
beginning  systematically  to  build  up  a  little 
at  af  time.  D  Cinders  make  paths  and  drives 
both  permanent  and  satisfactory.  D  Drain 
where  necessary. 

Parsonal  Flowors  and  Housa  Plants 

pLANT  potted  Roses  now  for  bloom  next 
*■■  month.  D  Spray  now  for  perfect 
flowers  in  June.  D  Watch  out  for  green 
aphids  and  other  Rose  bush  troubles.  D  Any 
neglected  pruning  must  of  necessity  be  done 
now,  removing  from  a  fialf  to  two-thirds  of 
last  year's  growth.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
blooms  of  tne  Roses  are  borne  on  the  new 
wood  of  this  year,  and  prune  accordingly  as 
was  illustrated  in  the  March  issue. 

Move  from  the  house  to  the  veranda  any 
D  decorative  or  D  house  plants  that  are  well 
through  blooming,  or  to  some  other  sheltered 
place  where  they  can  be  looked  after  and  not 
be  in  danger  of  getting  caught  by  late  frosts. 

D  Cuttings  of  any  of  your  favorite  plants 
started  now  will  give  good,  strong  pot  plants 
for  bloom  next  fall  and  winter. 

Insuring  tha  Orchard 

npHIS  is  the  month   for  orchard  spraying. 

■■■  Spray  iust  before  the  buds  open  and  again 
after  the  blossoms  fall.  There  is  more  to  it 
than  can  be  given  here;  but  read  the  articles  on 

ages  inclusive  187  to  191,  and  get  aroused 

or  the  campaign. 
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EAT'  NUTS^AND'sAVr?^?!: 


Making  a  Nation  of  Garden  Cities 

Charles  Lathrop  Pack|  Presidenti  National  War  Garden  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HOME  gardening  has  become  a  busi- 
ness. It  is  just  as  much  of  a  bus- 
iness this  year  as  manufacturing, 
mining  building,  agriculture,  or  any 
other  occupation.  It  nas  taken  its  place 
alongside  the  bis  industries  of  the  country 
which  employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  and  produce  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  eoods. 

in  fact,  home  gardei^ing  has  stepped  almost 
into  the  lead  of  all  businesses.  Both  in  the 
number  of  persons  occupied  in  the  work  and 
in  the  value  of  the  product  it  takes  a  front 
place. 

With  the  exception  of  agriculture  there  is 
no  other  occupation  to  which  so  many  indivi- 
duals are  devoting  themselves.  More  than 
5,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  are 
this  year  cultivating  back  yards,  vacant  lots 
and  other  city  and  town  tracts  which  hitherto 
have  be«n  "slacker"  land.  From  a  few 
thousand  the  number  of  home  food  producers 
has  grown  to  unprecedented  numbers.  Many 
other  businesses  have  received  wonderful 
impetus  from  the  activities  and  the  necessities 
of  the  war,  but  few  of  them  can  parallel  that 
of  war  gardening. 

Th«  HooM  Munition  Plant 

DEFORE  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  only  a  few  scattered 
homes  in  each  citv  and  town  raised  some  of 
their  own  vegetables.  The  war  revealed  the 
value  to  the  individual  and  the  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  nation  of  producing  all  the  food 
that  was  possible.  It  showed  the  need  of 
utilizing  every  resource  which  would  help  to 
win. 

The  movement  for  home  gardens  every- 
where, with  every  back  yard  and  vacant  lot 
a  "munition  plant"  growing  ammunition, 
which  was  organized  and  nationalized  last 
season  by  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission resulted  in  the  planting  of  more  than 
3,000,000  such  plots.  The  number  has  been 
more  than  doubled  this  year,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  wealth  of  food  which  will  count  heavily 
in  the  war  chest  of  the  nation. 

DROBABLY  no  other  appeal  to  the  patri- 
'*'  otism  of  the  American  people  ever  met 
with  a  more  widespread  and  generous  response 
than  "war  gardening."  It  set  the  great 
heart  of  America  beatmg  from  coast  to  coast. 
Inspired  by  the  excellent  showing  made  last 
year  and  spurred  on  by  the  knowledge  that 
'food  will  win  the  war"  men,  women,  and 
children  all  over  the  United  States  took  up 
war  gardening  this  year.  Both  as  individuals 
and  as  members  of  various  organizations 
they  have  gone  about  this  as  true  soldiers  of 
the  soil,  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  their 
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husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and  friends  went 
into  the  army  and  the  navy.  Many  res- 
ponses came  as  a  result  of  the  appeal  printed 
in  the  January  number  of  The  Garden 
Magazine. 

TIm  World's  EyM  On  Us 

|THER  countries  are  writing  for  informa- 
tion about  the  Commission's  work  in 
arousing  the  nation  to  war  gardening.  The 
British  Tood  Administration,  Lord  Rhondda, 
director,  has  appointed  a  committee  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  National  War 
Garden  Commission  with  a  view  to  adopting 
and  using  such  parts  of  the  Commission's 
plans  and  methods  as  may  be  applicable  to  the 
British  situation.  The  work  of  the  National 
War  Garden  Commission  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  body,  and  in  the  belief  that 
England  might  still  further  increase  her  food 
prc^uction  along  somewhat  similar  lines,  it 
was  decided  to  incorporate  some  of  our  Amer- 
ican methods  to  secure  the  use  of  every  avail- 
able foot  of  home  gardens  and  community 
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I's  and  Othor  aub  Work 


An  army  of  school  children  was  enlisted  to  help  work  at 
local  fooa  production.  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  but  typical  of 
inany  other  cities 

land.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  more  than  1,000,000  acres  in 
the  land  cultivated  in  England  last  year, 
there  is  still  the  opportunity  of  getting  much 
city  land  to  work. 

Many  of  the  people  of  England  have  small 
home  gardens  and  the  British  Food  Admin- 
istration determined  to  make  war  gardening 
a  national  work. 
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TN  THE  United  States  women's  clubs  all 
*  over  the  country  have  been  particularly 
active  in  spreading  the  message  of  home  food 
production.  They  have  organized  patriotic 
earden  clubs  in  hundreds  of  places.  They 
have  established  model  gardens.  They  have 
encoura^d  school  children,  under  proper 
supervision,  to  plant  gardens  of  their  own. 
Demonstrations  on  canning  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  agencies  and  regular  canning  kitchens 
opened  where  the  home  gardeners  can  bring 
their  extra  product  and  conserve  it  either  for 
their  own  use,  for  sale  or  for  distribution 
among  charitable  or  war  relief  institutions. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  appointed  garden 
committees  and  distributed  literature  to 
help  the  home  gardeners.  Civic  associations 
of  all  sorts  have  been  active  in  encourag- 
ing the  campaign.  Industrial  concerns  have 
helped  their  employees  to  plant  gardens, 
furnishing  them  with  the  land,  plowing  it, 
providing  the  fertilizer  and  the  seeds,  and 
allowing  the  men  to  pay  for  these  in  easy 
installments.  Banks  and  other  business  con- 
cerns have  distributed  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  Commission's  War  Vegetable  Garden- 
ingbooks  and  its  other  literature. 

1  he  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
through  its  national  organization  and  its 
state  and  local  bodies  has  called  on  the  women 
of  the  nation  to  ply  the  hoe  as  well  as  the 
needle.  Mrs.  John  Dickinson  Sherman,  chair- 
man of  the  Conservation  Department  of  the 
Federation,  is  a  member  of  the  National  War 
Garden  Commission,  and  as  such  sent  out  a 
strong  statement  in  which  she  said  in  part: 

American  women  are  confronted  by  a  condition  and  a  respon- 
sibility and  opportunity  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  There  never  was  before  a  war  in  which  women  had  a 
recognized  place  outside  of  hospitals,  but  they  now  have  a  place 
so  important  and  responsible  that  thiswar  cannot  be  won  with- 
out their  help.  To  produce  more  food  and  to  put  increased  pro- 
duction to  its  best  and  fullest  use  is  the  inunediate  and  urgent 
work  of  the  American  people. 

The  women  have  been  active  in  the  war 
garden  movement  also  through  their  state 
councils  of  defense.  The  food  production 
committees  of  these  bodies  saw  to  the  plant- 
ing of  as  manjr  community  plots  as  was  pos- 
sible. As  an  illustration  of  what  was  done 
in  this  direction,  here  is  an  extract  from  a 
bulletin  sent  out  to  the  county  chairmen  on 
food  production  amont  women  by  Hortense 
Tapp  Moore,  Indiana  Chairman  of  Food  Pro- 
duction, Council  of  Defense: 

Our  tables  must  be  supplied  with  food  raised  on  our  own 
premises.  Women  must  get  close  to  MOTHER  EARTH 
*  and  make  her  yield  as  she  has  not  for  many  years.  The 
woman  who  sits  on  her  porch  this  year  and  crochets 
and  embroiders  is  a  slacker.  She  is  no  better  than  the 
woman  who  sits  at  the  bridge  table,  who  slaves  over  dress  or 
who  seeks  diversion  at  the  summer  resorts  while  our  sons  and 
brothers  are  giving  up  their  lives  that  she  may  be  safe.    The 
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woman  who  can  but  does  not  work  with  her  hands  this 
year  is  not  a  woman.  She  is  just  a  ^thinc — an  irresponsible, 
pitiful  thing. 

Miss  Florence  King,  prominent  woman 
attorney  of  Chicago  and  president  of  the 
Women's  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  is  one  of  the  leaders  among 
women  in  this  work.  She  organized  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  women  in  driving  farm 
tractors  and  a  large  number  of  women, 
many  of  them  already  experts  at  handling 
automobiles,  responded  to  her  call. 

In  Boston  the  Women's  Municipal  League 
conducted  an  intensive  campaign  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  war  gardening. 
The  National  War  Garden  Commission  sent 
thousands  of  its  books  of  instruction  on 
gardening,  canning,  and  drying,  and  stor- 
age of  vegetables  and  fruits  to  clubs  and 
organizations  all   over  the  country  for   dis- 


Hundreds  of  employees  in  industrial  plants  all  over  the  country  turned  in  with  a  wiD 
the  armies  of  the  Allies.     Employees  of  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plov 


Not  only  were  supplies  raised  for  immediate  use  but  the  surplias  crop  handled  in 
co&perative  canning  works  was  saved  in  many  a  coomiunity.  The  canmng  kitchen  at 
Hamilton  and  Wenham,  Mass. 


Power  tractors  and  gang  plows  at  work  on  land  never  before  cultivated.  More  than  GO 
acres  of  land  plowed  and  set  aside  for  employees  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  New  York.    Individual  allotmenU  were  50  z  75  ft. 


tribution  to  the   city  farmers   and    to   help 
in    conserving  the   products   of  the  garden. 

Cities  and  Towns  Line  Up 

'TX>  NAME  the  cities  and  towns  where  war 
^  gardening  has  taken  a  strong  hold 
would  be  to  give  a  roster  of  nearly  every 
place  in  the  United  States.  In  Cincinnati 
the  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
competent  supervision  of  Mrs.  L.  D.  Drewry, 
with  Mrs.  Samuel  Taft  and  Miss  Mildred 
Shillito  as  two  of  her  active  assistants.  In 
Indianapolis  the  big  drive  into  the  garden 
trenches  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Harry  Micsse,  secretary  of  the  Patriotic 
Gardeners'  Association;  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
through  the  Vacant  Lot  and  Yard  Improve- 
ment Association,  Carl  Bannwart,  president; 
in  Atlanta  with  Mrs.  Spencer  R.  Atkinson, 
president  of  the  City  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  handling  the  details  and  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  numerous  other 
bodies  and  individuals  backing  the  movement; 
in  Kansas  City,  with  E.  R.  de  Vigne,  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  for  that  District,  in 
charge;  in  Denver,  under  the  supervision  of 
P.  L.  Clarke. 

States  where  the  population  is  dense  and 
where  cities  and  towns  are  near  each  other 
have  been  turned  into  practically  one  big  war 
earden.  In  Connecticut  the  Fairfield  County 
Association  for  the  Mobilization  of  Resources 
distributed  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  Commission's  garden  book  amone 
the  employees  of  the  factories  which  abound 


in  that  busy  territory.  In  this  way  many  of 
the  workers  in  munition  factories  have  been 
doing  double  service  for  their  country.  They 
have  been  helping  in  the  manufacture  of  guns 
and  of  implements  of  war  and  at  the  same 
time  during  their  spare  hours  they  have  been 
raising  food — that  other  ammunition  which 
is  just  as  important  and  as  vital  to  success  in 
the  war  as  guns  and  bullets. 

Home  Gardeners  to  Feed  the  Army 

/^NE  OF  the  big  helps  to  this  class  of 
^^  workers  this  year,  and  in  fact  to  all 
war  gardeners,  has  been  the  adoption  of  Day- 
light Saving,  which  had  the  hearty  backing 
of  the  Commission.  This  extra  hour  of  day- 
light in  the  afternoon  means  to  the  home 
food  producers  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
output  from  the  back  yard  munition  plants. 
It  means  an  increase  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
in  the  amount  of  food  grown.  More  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  home  plot  can  be  carried  on 
than  would  have  been  possible  under  the  old 
time  system.  Daylight  Saving  adds  more 
than  300,000  years  of  actual  working  time  to 
the  war  gardeners*  work.  In  seven  months  of 
26  working  days  each  it  gives  to  each  1,000,000 
war  gardeners  a  total  of  182,000,000  hours, 
or  22,750,000  days  of  8  hours  each. 

Conservative  estimates  show  that  5,000,000 
gardeners  can  produce  the  equivalent  of 
enough  food  to  sustain  1,000,000  soldiers 
for  238  days,  or  almost  eight  months.  Th^ 
additional  power  which  daylight  saving  gives 
them  means  that  they  can  increase  this  to  ten 


months;  and  perhaps  supply  to  the  nations 
larder  the  equivalent  of  all  the  food  needed  by  the 
American  Army^  which  will  be  in  France  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  for  a  full  twelve  months. 

Daylight  Saving  had  proved  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  war  preparations  of  other 
countries  before  the  United  States  began  to 
consider  its  adoption.  Fourteen  countries 
already  had  adopted  it.  Germany  was  the 
first.  It  was  put  into  operation  there  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  other  bel- 
ligerents and  a  number  of  the  neutrals  fol- 
lowed. It  was  successful  and  satisfactory 
wherever  tried.  Workers  and  other  classes 
of  the  populations  were  pleased  with  the  sum- 
mer innovation  which  not  only  effected  im- 
portant savings  but  gave  them  more  time  in 
the  open. 

On  this  account  and  because  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  war  gardeners  of  the  United  States,  the 
movement  here  received  the  strong  endorse- 
nrient  and  the  complete  support  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Garden  Commission.  That  results 
will  justify  this  stand  there  is  no  doubt. 

No  single  measure  that  could  be  adopted, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  would  do 
more  to  increase  food  production  via  the  back 
yard  and  vacant  lot.  Firm  in  this  belief,  the 
Commission  did  all  it  could  to  further  the 
passage  of  the  daylight-saving  bill.  Both  the 
Senate  and  the  Mouse  committees  which  had 
charge  of  the  bill  also  emphasized  the  impor- 
tant part  that  this  pushmg  of  the  clock  an 
hour  ahead  during  the  summer  months  would 
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ed  throughout  the  country  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  tne  vital  need  as  a  war  measure  of 
speeding  up  in  the  production  of  food. 
"Plant  War  Gardens  for  Your  Life  and 
Liberty"  tells  the  same  story  in  a  slightly 
different  form. 

"Let  There  Be  No  'Slacker*  Land"  was 
the  message  which  made  it  plain  that  any 
uncultivated  back  yard  or  vacant  lot  any- 
where in  the  United  States  this  year  would 
be  considered  in  the  same  class  with  those 
unpatriotic  citizens  who  tried  to  evade  mili- 
tary service  when  called  to  the  defence  of 
their  country. 

"Keep  the  Home  Soil  Turning" — a  para- 
phrase on  the  title  of  the  famous  song,  "Keep 
the  Home  Fires  Burning" — called  to  the  war 
gardener  to  make  every  foot  of  his  vegetable 
plot  productive,  workine;  all  the  time  for 
Uncle  Sam  and  growing  food,  one  crop  after 


and  did  Uieir  share  of  feedrng  themaelves   and  help  feed   the   nation,  and  incidentally 
Company  at  South  Bend.  Indiana,  on  land  provided  by  the  Company 


^MfjM 


3,000  ft  above  sea  level  in  the  mountainsofAriaona  employees  of  the  Consolidated  In- 
spiration CopperCompany,cultivated217acresof  war  gardens.  Artesian  wells  weredugfor 
water,  guards  and  instructors  provided,  and  surplus  product  handled  in  an  exchange  depot 


The  Country  Life  Press  grounds  at  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  were  turned  into  pouto  fields 
and  worked  in  their  own  interests  by  individual  employees,  some  of  whom  thus  raised 
sufficient  to  meet  all  their  winter  needs 


have  in  helping  the  city  farmer.  In  reporting 
out  the  measure  both  committees  used  this 
language: 

*un  view  of  the  increased  food  production 
which  will  be  brought  about  under  the  bill, 
the  comfort  and  convenience  which  it  will 
bring  to  laborers  and  the  public  generally,  and 
the  savins  of  expenses,  especially  relating  to 
light  and  fuel,  it  is  believea  by  our  committee 
that  the  measure  should  be  enacted." 

Through  the  press  of  the  country,  by  calling 
upon  those  interested  to  urge  upon  their  con- 
pessmen  the  importance  of  the  measure,  and 
in  other  ways  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission pressed  for  the  passafi;e  of  the  daylight 
saving  bill.  "Improve  each  shining  hour"  and 
make  your  war  garden  yield  to  the  maximum, 
was  the  message  which  the  Commission  carried 
to  the  "fighters  of  the  hoe." 


Forceful  Phra 


I  Invented 


r^NE  of  the  bic  factors  in  arousing  the 
^^  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  great 
patriotic  service  they  could  perform  through 
war  gardening,  was  through  the  slogans  which 
the  Commission  sounded  from  time  to  time. 
They  went  home  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  readers  and  set  them  to  thinking,  with 
the  result  that  the  army  of  soldiers  of  the  soil 
was  recruited  daily  by  thousands  of  new 
members. 

"Every  Garden  a  Munition  Plant"  is  the 
slogan  on  the  design  drawn  by  the  well-known 
artist,  James  Montgomery  Flae^g,  and  used  on 
the  cover  of  the  issue  of  the  Garden  Maga- 


zine. This  is  also  being  distributed  as  a 
poster  by  the  Commission.  The  home  tillers 
set  oiit  to  "sow  the  seed  of  victory"  and  to 
"grow  the  ammunition"  which  is  as  essential 
as  shells  and  bullets. 

**Can  Vegetables  and  Fruit  and  Can  the 
Kaiser,  too  is  the  slogan  on  another  striking 
poster  issued  by  the  Commission.  This  is  the 
work  of  J.  Paul  Verrees,  a  Belgian  artist,  who 
came  to  this  country  and  who  has  contributed 
his  bit  in  this  way  to  the  drive  for  increased 
food  supplies. 

"Grow  Food  F.O.B.  the  Kitchen  Door"  is 
one  of  the  most  forceful  slogans  which  has 
been  coined  and  used  by  the  Commission. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  help  this  method 
of  raising  food  would  be  both  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  the  nation;  to  the  former  by  fur- 
nishing him  with  plenty  of  good  fresh  vege- 
tables at  a  great  saving  to  himself;  and  to 
the  nation  by  the  relief  which  would  result  to 
the  transportation  situation. 

"Hohenrakes  versus  Hohenzollems"  is  an- 
other of  the  phrases  which  has  hit  the  reader 
between  the  eves.  Variations  of  this  idea 
that  the  *'citv  farmer"  could  "fight  the  Kaiser 
with  the  hoe  '  were  contained  in  the  following: 
"Get  Into  the  Garden  Trenches";  "The  Hoe 
Is  the  Machine  Gun  of  the  Garden";  "Food 
Must  Follow  the  Flag." 

"Speed  Up  and  Spade  Up"  told  the  reader 
that  It  was  time  to  get  reaay  for  "the  spring 
drive  into  the  garden  trenches." 

"Plan  to  Plant  and  Win  the  War"  was  the 
patriotic  slogan  which  the  Commission  sound- 


another,  all  spring  and  summer  long  and  late 
into  the  fall. 

"Tune  Up  the  Spadine  Fork"  and  **Trim 
the  Kaiser'  are  other  sloeans  which  were 
qPPectively  used.  "Kaiser  Killiam"  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  name  was  spelled  in  one 
bulletin  which  was  sent  out. 

"Help  Uncle  Sam  Fill  the  Ships  With  Food 
By  Feeding  Yourself.  If  We  Do  Not  Feed 
Ourselves  We  Will  Have  Food  Cards  Decora- 
ted With  a  German  Eagle  at  the  Top  That 
Will  Tell  Us  What  We  Can  Eat,"  was  another 
message  which  the  Commission  gave  to  the 
American  people.  Everyone  was  urged  to 
plan  a  garden,  send  for  a  free  war  earden 

E rimer  and  then  "Spade  for  Your  Life  and 
iberty." 

The  result  was  that  requests  came  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  even  from  people 
in  foreign  lands,  including  China  and  Austra- 
lia, who  had  heard  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission, for  copies  of  the  garden  primers  which 
were  sent  out  oy  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Biff  BusinMs  Halps  Too 

BUSINESS  men  in  all  lines  of  industry, 
men  controlling  the  output  of  millions 
of  workers,  early  saw  the  worth  of  war  gar- 
dening as  a  factor  in  increasing  the  nation's 
food  supply  and  in  winning  the  war.  The 
New  York  State  Bankers'  Association  sent  a 
large  consignment  of  the  Commission's  garden 
books  to  all  its  members  throughout  the  State 
and  ureed  them  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of 
this  valuable  aid  to  city  farmers.    Thousands 
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of  banks  all  over  the  country  gave  these 
instructions  out  over  their  counters  with  their 
compliments  and  urged  their  patrons  to  grow 
food. 

The  daily  garden  and  cannine  lessons 
prepared  by  the  Commission  and  sent  to 
newspapers  all  over  the  United  States  were 
printed  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Canada 
and  used  as  models  in  other  countries,  while 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  written 
for  instruction  *in  gardening  to  the  National 
War  Garden  Commission  or  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


TN  MANY  places  historic  ground  is  beins 
^  tilled  by  the  war  gardeners.  At  Cal<f 
well,  N.  J.,  for  instance,  the  ground  on  the 
estate  surrounding  the  Old  Presbyterian 
Manse,  the  birthplace  of  Grover  Geveland, 
was  plowed  for  the  Boy  Scouts  who  are  busy 
fightme  the  Kaiser  with  the  hoe.  The  Hoe 
and  rakes  toill  help  defeat  the  HohenzoUems. 

In  many  cities  large  sections  of  the  public 
parks  and  of  city  lands  are  beine  utilized  for 
war  gardens,  while  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  Com- 
mission on  City  Beautification  promoted 
the  war  garden  movement  because  it  meant 


the  cleaning  up  of  many  unsightljr  vacant 
lots.  Similarly  in  other  cities  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  was  an  added  reason  for 
encouraging  home  food  production.  The 
value  of  property  was  increased  at  the  same 
time  that  the  nation  was  beine  benefited. 

Many  cities  are  delighting  in  the  new  name 
which  can  now  literally  be  applied  to  them  of 
'* Garden  City."  It  is  a  name  which  has  taken 
on  a  new  meaning  and  which  gives  a  new 
pride.  It  gains  in  glory  with  its  increase  in 
numbers.  Afembersnip  in  the  Society  of 
Garden  Cities  is  a  token  of  American  honor. 
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Insistent  Details  of  this  Month  of  May— Thinning  the  lines  to  Get  Space 


THE  most  important  work  this 
month  is  the  "thinning  out"  of 
seedlings!  Now,  in  spite  of  all 
preachments  to  sow  seeas  sparingly, 
it  is  but  human  to  count  on  the  infinitesimal 
cost  of  the  individual  seed  and  to  say  "Better 
to  put  in  a  few  extra  seeds  now  than  later  to 
wish  I  had/' — etc.,  etc. 

"Spare  the  plants  and  spoil  the  crops'' 
applies  to  all  vegetable  rows  alike.  What  you 
gam  in  number  of  plants  per  row,  you  lose  in 
size  or  productiveness  of  plant.  Root  crops 
such  as  beets,  carrots,  radishes,  turnips,  etc., 
should  be  thinned  ou^  to  stand  from  one  to 
four  inches  apart  in  the  row,  depending  on 
class  and  variety. 

Consider  radishes,  for  instance.  The 
space  needed  for  each  root  is  governed  by  the 
size  of  the  top  the  plant  has  to  develop  to 
form  a  g^ood  root.  With  the  small,  cherry- 
stone varieties,  the  distance  of  i  in.  is  sufficient 
for  each  root,  because  the  tops  seldom  have 
more  than  six  small  leaves.  For  the  longer, 
later  sorts,  such  as  Scarlet  Short  Top,  Icicle, 
Cincinnari  Market,  etc.,  allow  3  to  4  ins. 
apart  in  the  row. 

Generally  speaking,  beets,  carrots,  and 
turnips  reauire  3  to  4  in.  of  space  in  the  row. 
Yet,  It  is  hardly  safe  to  sow  one  seed  every 
three  or  four  inches,  because  of  possible 
lack  of  germination  of  seeds,  insects,  contrary 
weather  and  many  other  factors  beyond  the 


planter's  control.  Unfortunately,  of  these  four 
root  crops  only  one  lends  itself  to  transplanting. 
Beets  do  very  well  when  transplanted  quite 
young.  Don't  bother  trying  to  transplant 
carrots,  radish,  or  turnips.  Except  in  very 
few  instances  (governed  by  unusual  soil  and 
ideal  weather  conditions),  even  carrots  will 
disappoint.  Radishes  and  turnips  are  entirely 
out  of  the  transplanting  question. 

"Plant  in  haste  and  re-plant  at  leisure*' 
is  a  good  adaee  to  keep  in  mind  throughout 
the  month.  Don't  risk  your  tomato,  pepper, 
and  eg^lants,  nor  the  beans,  cucumbers,  and 
com,  simply  because,  for  a  few  days,  the  sun 
will  re^ster  good  intentions.  Remember  that 
Ma^  nights  OTper  a  chilly  reception  to  summer's 
wooing. 

It's  a  fact  that  a  "chilled"  planting  of  all 
the  soft  or  tender  vegetables  will  reauire  a 
longer  time  to  recuperate  than  a  new  planting 
will  require  to  catch  up  to  the  first  planting. 
Time  and  again  I  have  found  it  profitable  to 
hoe  out  a  frosted  (but  not  "killed")  row  of 
bush  beans  rather  than  to  wait  for  it  to  get 
over  the  setback. 

Study  local  weather  conditions.  If  the 
average  last  frost  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  around  May  25th,  figure  on  that 
date.  It  is  safe  to  figure  that  the  majority  of 
seedlings  require  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
they  peep  through  the  soil.  Don't  sow  seed  of 
tender  crops  until  you  know  that  the  seedlings 


Remember  '%pare  tlie  plant  and  ruin  the  crop."     Each  plant  will  give  best  returns  only  when  it  has  room  to  grow 


toill  show  after  the  last  cool  night  has  made  its 
"adieur 

The  season  has  brought  many  seed  short- 
ages, but  none  can  compare  with  those  re- 
corded in  beans  and  com.  Among  beans,  the 
bush  varieties  especially  are  so  scarce  that  an 
advance  of  100  per  cent,  in  retail  prices  is  the 
rule.  It  simply  means  that  you  are  paying 
twice  as  much  to  make  a  start  as  you  ever 
paid  before.  To  make  the  best  of  the  situation, 
put  seeds  six  inches  apart  in  the  row  and 

S'ye  every  plant  a  better  chance  to  develop, 
igger    individual   plants    will    bear    better 
crops  of  larger  individual  pods. 

You  USED  to  be  willing  to  "take  a  chance" 
with  an  early  sowing  of  Golden  Bantam 
sweet  com  outdoors,  because  seedsmen  say 
that  Golden  Bantam  kemels  don't  rot  as 
easily  as  those  of  other  sorts.  Don't  take  that 
chance  this  year!  Golden  Bantam  is  worth 
fifteen  cents  a  pound  in  carload  lots!  Every 
seed  of  it,  this  year,  is  like  a  little  gold 
nugget.  You  may  still  gather  extra  early 
ears  by  starting  some  plants  in  paper  pots 
indoors  or  in  a  coldframe.  Four  Kernels  per 
pot  will  insure  three  sturdy  plants  per  hill. 

This  is  the  month  to  prepare  for  the  gath- 
ering next  fall  of  such  root  crops  as  re- 
quire a  long  season  to  develop.  Pamsip  and 
salsify  as  well  as  witloof  chicory  should  be 
sown  this  month  or  the  roots  will  not  reach 
full  size  before  frost.  Why  pay  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  for  a  bunch  of  four  to  six  roots  for  these 
crops  next  winter  when  a  timely  sowing  in 
May  will  insure  the  supply.^ 

Anything  you  may  sow  this  month  must 
be  prepared  to  "run  into  a  spell"  of  hot  or 
dry  weather  during  June  or  July.  Govern 
your  planting  plans  accordingly,  and  select 
best  succeeding  strains.  For  example:  Don't 
sow  Big  Boston  or  Boston  Market  or  Simpson 
Lettuce.  They'll  just  yield  a  crop  of  seed 
stalks  or  "flabby"  plants.  Sow  All  Seasons, 
New  York  Crisphead,  or  Cos  varieties  for 
cutting  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

For  THE  SAME  reason  it  does  not  pay 
(except  in  Northern  localities)  to  plant  such 
cool  season  crops  as  cress,  spinach,  turnips, 
onions  from  sets,  etc.,  during  May.  The  time 
to  enjoy  them  again  is  during  September  and 
October,  from  sowings  made  during  late 
August.  Study  the  planting  chart  and  zone 
map  in  last  month's  Garden  Magazine. 
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Be  neighborly  I  If,  heretofore»  you've 
thought  that  you  had  a  perfect  rieht  to  mind 
your  own  business,  come  out  of  your  shell 
now  and  cooperate.  There  will  be  hundreds 
of  seedling  beets,  onions,  lettuce,  etc.,  that 
you  can't  use  for  lack  of  space.  Pass  them 
on  to  your  neighbor  !  You'll  be  doing  everybody 
a  good  turn  by  doing  so.  You'll  be  patriotic 
by  saving  the  world  some  seeds,  your  neighbor 
some  time,  and  yourself  some  pangs  of 
conscience  for  throwing  away  potential  food 
possibilities. 

Each  individual  home  gardener  this  year 
should  make  it  a  point  to  study  the  com- 
parative food  value  of  the  different  vege- 
tables. Some,  like  cabbage,  are  98  per  cent, 
water.  Cabbase  requires  at  least  100  days 
to  become  fit  tor  food,  and  is  a  problem  ui 


storages.  On  the  other  hand,  beans  represent 
food  in  hiffhly  concentrated  form,  mature 
readily,  ana  the  dry  product  is  easy  to  keep. 
Learn  to  analyze  vegetables  from  the  stand- 
point of  food  value  as  well  as  regarding  them 
as  gustatory  delicacies. 

If  some  one  asks  you  to  which  class  of 
plants  May  offers  absolutely  ideal  conditions 
for  development,  you  may,  without  hesi- 
tation, answer  "weeds I"  The  soil  is  right, 
the  weather  is  right,  conditions  are  rieht, 
ever3rthing  is  just  right  for  weeds,  regardless 
of  variety.  But  the  one  thing  for  which  the 
well  manaeed  garden  should  have  no  room, 
is  weeds,  better  to  cultivate  20  x  20  ft.  and ' 
to  keep  that  spot  weedless  than  to  have  a 
garden  twice  that  size  as  a  weed  nursery. 

Weeds  are   a   waste! — wasted   fertility. 


waste  of  labor,  and  reduction  of  normal  crops. 
Kill  the  robbers  while  they  are  young.  You 
can  kill  more  weeds  in  one  hour  with  a  wheel 
hoe  during  May  than  you  can  pull  by  hand 
in  one  day  during  July.  Of  course,  it  all 
depends  on  "the  nature  of  the  beast."  Some 
weeds  have  to  be  up-rooted  and  cutting  off* 
the  tops  simply  aggravates  the  roots  to 
stronger  activity. 

Don't  forget  the  food  requirements  of  the 
growing  crops.  Some,  like  the  lettuce,  spinach, 
and  other  crops  grown  for  the  green  foliage, 
will  appreciate  some  nitrate  of  soda  to  push 
them  along;  onions  like  wood  ashes;  potatoes 
like  plenty  of  hoeing  and  a  long  lasting 
complete  fertilizer.  All  crops  like  an  abun<f 
ance  of  moisture,  but  thorough  cultivation 
often  does  more  good. 


Getting  tke  Jump  On  tke  Garden  Huns  f.  f.  RcxxwEa 

What  to  Do  Now  to  Protect  Tour  Crops  This  Summer  From  Bugs,  Worms,  and  Blight — See  to  it  Tliat  Tour  Neighbor 

Protects  EQs  Too 


THE  man  who  permits  insect 
pests  and  destructive  diseases  to 
become  established  in  his  garden 
may  be  looked  upon  by  his 
neighbors  as  a  garden  pest  himself. 
Anjr  one  who  uses  valuable  seed  and 
fertilizer  and  garden  space,  only  to 
feed  the  Kaiser  s  allies  in  the  garden, 
is  not  only  a  traitor  to  the  Free  For 
All  Fraternity  of  Gardeners,  but  also 
an  undesirable  citizen  giving  aid,  com- 
fort and  good  grub  to  the  enemy! 
Ignorance  and  inexperience  are  no  ex- 
cuses for  negligence.  The  garden 
"rookie"  must  assume  his  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  food  trenches 
along  with  the  veteran. 

Down  With  tiM  GaidMB  HunI 

B\JYy  good  resolutions  and  forceful 
phrases  don't  get  anywhere  unless 
they  are  backed  up  by  efficient  action. 
It  will  take  more  than  a  flag  over 
your  garden  sate  and  a  membership 
card  m  the  Volunteer  Home  Garden 
Reserves  to  keep  the  Huns  without  the 
fold.  To  that  end,  every  garden  be- 
^nner  should  take  the  following  steps 
m  garden  preparedness  for  enemy 
control: 

1.  Realize,  first  of  all,  that  there 
is  no  "mystery"  about  this  important 
business  of  ^ttin^  the  best  of  the 
garden  enemies,  oecret  formulas  and 
patent  prescriptions  are  not  essential, 
but  manufactured  articles  from  firms 
of  repute  are  great  conveniences  to  the  busy 
worker,  and  especially  on  a  small  scale. 

2.  Remember  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  things 
that  trouble  your  garden  may  be  put  in  one  of 
the  three  following  classes:  a.  Eatinglnsects. 
b.  Chewing  Insects,  c.  Fungous  Diseases. 
(Blights  and  mildew.) 

3.  Get  firmly  in  mind  the  fact  that  for 
each  of  these  three  classes,  there  is  one 
standard  remedy  that  in  one  form  or  another 
is  the  primary  ingredient  of  the  appropriate 
remedy,  home-made  or  manufactured  brand. 
These  essential  remedies  are: 


Arsenic for  . 

Nicotine  {Tobacco)  or  Oils   ...  for  . 
Copper  (bcrdeanx  mixture)  ...  for  , 


,  .  .  Eating  Insects 
,  .  Suckini  Insects 
.  BHtkt  and  Mildew 


Easily  portable,  handy  type  of  sprayer 
to  have  ready  for  instant  use  on  individual 
plants 


Repeat  these  three  lines,  sing  them,  whistle 
them,  dance  them  until  you  know  them  by 
heart,  backward  and  forward,  sideways  and 
endways.  They  form  the  basis  of  your  whole 
garden  campaign. 

G«ttinc  Into  Action 

A  S  EACH  one  of  these  things  acts  in  an 
^^  individual  way,  their  action  must  be 
understood  before  they  can  be  used  in- 
telligently. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  is 
which  must  be  actually 
insect  to  be  effective;  it 
applied  to  the  portion  of  the  plant  which  is 


a  stomach  poison 
swallowed  by  the 
must  therefore  be 


being  eaten.  It  should  not  be  put 
on  until  iust  as  the  particular  pest 
against  which  it  is  to  De  used  is  put- 
ting in  an  appearance  or  may  be 
expected.  It  must  be  applied  to  all 
parts  of  the  plant  likely  to  be  attacked. 
It  must  be  applied  often  enough  to 
keep  the  new  growth  covered.  If 
properly  put  on,  it  will  "set"  after  a 
tew  hours  of  sunshine,  and  will  not  be 
easily  washed  off;  but  after  long  con- 
tinued rains  it  may  be  necessary  to 
spray  again.  (In  this  respect,  it  is 
very  different  from  paris  green  which 
washes  off  easily.) 

Nicotine  Extract  is  a  "contact** 
poison.     It    must    be   applied,  prim- 
arily, to  the  insect  itself — of  course, 
incidentally,  the  plant  is  covered  too; 
but  the  material  must  be  brought  di- 
rectly in  contact  with  the  insect,  in 
order   to   be  effective.     It    is  not  a 
"poison  "  in  the  same  sense  as  arsenate 
ot  lead;  but  acts  rather  as  a  drug — 
the  amount  applied  being  a  fatal  over- 
dose for  soft  skinned  insects  such  as 
aphids,  mealy  bugs  and  so  forth.     It 
must  be  used  on^  when  the  insects 
are  actually  present;  but  iust  as  soon 
as  they  are   present.     Many  of  the 
pests  subject  to  this  treatment  cause 
the  leaves    to  curl  up,  so   that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  get  the  spray 
to  them,  therefore  prompt  action  is  im- 
perative.   These  pests  also  frequently 
work  or  live  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
or  at  the  growing  crowns  or  flower  buds  of 
the  plant.    They  seem  instinctively  to  seek 
protection,    and    for   all    these   reasons,    the 
gardener  must  realize  that  if  he  does   not 
achieve  complete  success,  it  may  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  spray. 

Oils  or  emulsions  of  kerosene  and  soap,  etc., 
act  against  the  same  class  of  enemy  as  the 
tobacco  extracts  by  penetrating  the  breath- 
ing organs  and  so  suffocating. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. — The  diseases  for 
which  this  is  used  are  the  result  of  infection 
by  certain  bacteria  or  spores  of  fungi.    Tht 
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mixture  is  not  a  "  cure  "  for  any  of  these  things, 
because  once  the  plant  is  attacked,  tne 
bacteria  are  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  stem, 
or  fruit,  and  cannot  be  reached  by  any  spray 
applied  to  the  surface.  The  spray  is  applied 
to  healthy  plants  as  a  prophylactic,  forming 
a  thin  coating  over  the  surface  which  makes 
conditions  in  which  the  spores  or  bacteria  are 
not  able  'to  live.  Therefore,  bordeaux 
mixture  and  all  other  "preventive"  sprays 
must  be  applied  in  advance;  and  they  must 
be  applied  frequently  enough  to  keep  all  new 
growth  covered,  for  otherwise  a  vulnerable 
point  may  be  left  that  makes  all  the  other 
protection  vain.  During  rapid  growth,  and 
at  times  when  conditions  are  especially 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  trouble 
expected    (close,    muggy    weather),    or    the 


Some  aort  of  a  comi^'essed  air  tank  with  extension  rod  is 
handy  for  reaching  high  places 

blight  or  rot  in  question  has  been  reported 
in  the  vicinity — repeat  the  spraying  every 
week  or  ten  days;  under  normal  conditions, 
every  two  weeks  or  so. 

Mathods  of  Applying 

'T^HE    materials   mentioned   above  may  be 
■■■  obtained   in   either  the  liquid  or  the  dry 
or  powder  form.    There  are  good  preparations 
in  each  form. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  spraying  of  liquids 
has  given  more  general  satisfaction,  and  has 
been  found  cheaper  than  dusting.  The 
argument  is  often  given  that  dusting  is  more 
convenient  than  spraying.  It  is  true  that  the 
material  in  dust  or  powder  form  is  ready  to 
use  without  any  fuss  and  loss  of  time  in 
getting  it  ready.  You  merely  take  the  dust 
gun  off  the  shelf.  But  the  work  of  actually 
applying  the  spray  is  another  matter.  It  is 
impossible,  especially  by  hand,  to  distribute 
the  dust  as  evenly  as  a  wet  spray.  This  is 
especially  true  in  applying  either  contact 
poisons,  for  sucking  insects  that  usually 
congregate  on  the  under  sides  of  leaves,  or 
preventives,  for  blights  or  rots,  which  must 


cover  all  parts  of  the  plants  to  be  effective. 
Dusting  is  likely  to  be  more  successful  against 
chewing  insects  than  against  sucking  insects 
or  fungous  diseases.  But  as  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  apply  the  poison  for  chewing 
insects  immediately  they  are  discovered,  many 
gardeners  have  found  it  advisable  to  have  a 
"powder  gun"  for  applying  insecticides  for 
eating  insects  in  addition  to  their  liquid 
spraying  equipment. 

In  trying  to  decide  on  the  particular  style 
of  machine  to  buy  there  is  one  general  rule 
that  always  applies;  get  the  best  equipment  you 
can  find  of  whatever  type  you  may  select, 
even  though  it  may  cost  several  times  the 
price  of  the  cheaper  makes  of  the  same  type. 
This  it  may  be  noted  is  true  of  tools,  in 
general.  Don't  leave  spraying  solutions  in 
the  tank  after  you  get  through  spraying. 
If  the  powder  is  to  be  left  in  tne  duster  it 
must  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  dry  place — 
and,  incidentally,  in  a  safe  one  where  children 
cannot  find  it. 

The  type  of  duster  or  sprayer  to  be  selected 
will  depend  primarily  upon  the  size  of  your 
earden.  For  the  very  small  garden,  the  little 
hand  spayers  or  dusters  costing  up  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half  to  two  dollars  apiece  are  satis- 
facto^>^  Don't  waste  your  money  on  twenty- 
five  cent  "contraptions"  that  you  may  be 
told  will  "  answer  the  purpose." 

For  the  small  garden  there  are  also  the 
efficient  shoulder  strap  compressed  air 
sprayers,  costing  from  six  to  ten  dollars,  which 
hold  several  gallons  of  spray  mixture  and  with 
the  automatic  nozzle  control  are  very  con- 
venient to  use.  Get  a  machine  that  is  capable 
of  applying  the  liquid  at  considerable  pressure. 
This  is  important  in  order  to  get  a  fine  mist 
that  will  reach  all  parts  of  the  plant.  Corre- 
sponding with  this  type  of  sprayer  for  liauid 
materials  are  the  several  medium  sized  "oust 
guns"  which  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  a 
considerable  area  in  a  very  short  time. 

For  the  medium  sized  garden  and  the  some- 
what extensive  grounds,  it  will  pay  to  get 
one  of  the  portable  pump  sprayers  mounted 
on  one  or  two  wheels.  These  can  be  used 
with  either  a  one  or  a  two  man  outfit  and  are 
capable,  of  course,  of  getting  over  a  much 
larger  area  with  one  charge  of  material  and 
of  applying  at  a  considerably  higher  pressure 
than  the  compressed  air  sprayers,  and  are 
economical  and  satisfactory  where  the  size 
of  the  garden  is  sufficiently  large  to  justify 
the  expense.  The  wheelbarrow  type  of  dusting 
machine  is  excellent  for  potatoes  and  some 
other  crops,  but  is  not  capable  of  nearly  so 
many  uses  as  the 
liquid  sprayer. 

For  the  really  large 
place,  the  barrel 
pump  may  be  em- 
ployed. This  is  usu- 
ally used  as  a  two 
man  outfit,  one  pump- 
ing and  one  or  two 
men  handling  the 
nozzles  or  nozzle. 
While  of  greater  ca- 
pacity than  the 
sprayer  described 
above,  it  is  not  as 
convenient  for  get- 
ting around  in  the 
garden'  and  around 
small  shrubs.  There 
is  an  advantage,  as 
far  as  price  is  con- 
cerned, as  one  need 
buy  merely  the  pump 


alone  which  can  be  fitted  to  any  substantial 
barrel  of  convenient  size. 

Parts  That  Ara  Exeaptiona 

TITHILE     the     above     classification    in- 

▼^  eludes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ^ 
garden  insects  and  diseases,  yet  there  are 
others  which  cannot  be  fitted  with  any  of 
those  tags.  First  among  these  are  the  several 
maggots  or  grubs  which  attack  the  rooU  of 
growing  plants,  and  which,  working  below 
the  ground,  cannot  be  reached  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  remedies.  And,  secondly,  there  are 
the  ordinary  borers,  which  work  inside  the 
stemsy  or  fruits  or  roots,  as  the  case  may  be 
and  are  even  more  difficult  to  get  at.  There 
are  no  general  remedies  for  either  of  these 
classes;  each  offendet  has  to  be  handled  by  a 
method  that  is  adapted  to  his  particular 
requirements.  What  there  are,  in  each  case, 
is  described  in  the  "Congress  of  Criminals," 
and  what  to  do  with  them,  is  told  toward  the 
end  of  this  article. 

Bu7  Your  Spray  Matarlals  Earlj 

'npHE  materials — arsenate  of  lead,  nicotine 
•*•  extract  preparations,  and  bordeaux  mix- 
ture— may  be  bought  in  ready  prepared  fomis, 
to  be  used  according  to  directions.  They  will 
keep  indefinitely  and  there  is  no  advantage  in 
waiting  until  later  on  to  buy.  In  fact,  with 
the  present  conditions  of  transportation,  there 
is  every  reason  for  ordering  at  once,  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  having  them  on  hand  when  needed. 
In  addition  to  these  three  it  will  be  well  to 
secure  the  following,  which,  for  some  purposes, 
aie  better  than  the  three  standard  materials 
mentioned  above: — paris  green,  hellebore, 
copper  carbonate  solution,  tobacco  dust  and 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

Convict  Confrasa  of  Cardan  Huna 

TN  THE  following  list  there  are  described 
-*•  briefly  the  common  garden  insects  and 
plant  diseases  and  the  treatments  for  the  same 
which  have  been  found  most  successful.  Re- 
member that  in  all  cases,  however,  success 
depends  first  upon  immediate  action,  and 
second,  upon  thoroughness.  Spraying  that 
is  delayed  or  that  is  done  in  a  careless,  hap- 
hazard way  will  not  give  the  desired  results. 
General  garden  sanitation,  also,  should  always 
be  practised.  Diseased  or  badly  infested 
plants  should  be  taken  up,  carefully  removed 
from  the  garden,  saturated  with  kerosene  and 
burned.  Avoid  overcrowding  and  give 
thorough  cultivation,  and  do  everything  else 


For  a  vegetable  or  fniit  garden  of  any  pretension,  some  sort  of  mounted  barrel  sprayer  n 
most  useful  and  economical  of  labor 
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to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy, 
thrifty  condition,  as  they  are  then  in  better 
shape  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  insects  or 
diseases. 

Anikracnose,  "leaf  spot"  or  "rust,"  attacking  beans,  toma- 
toes, oderv  and  some  flowers.  Use  bordeaux  mixture  or  summer 
strength  lime-sulphur;  or  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution 
to  av(^  stains  on  foliage  and  flowers. 

Jpkis.  Attacks  peas,  melons,  Roses  and  so  on.  Use  nicotine 
preparations,  or  kerosene  emulsion,  two  or  three  applications 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  reaching  under  sides  of 
leaves. 

jfsparagus  bfftU.  Use  arsenate  of  lead  on  summer  foliage; 
cut  and  burn  all  growths  in  late  summer. 

JsUT  bertU.^  Use  arsenate  of  lead,  strong;  or  pick  by  hand 
b  early  morning  while  bugs  are  still  drowsy. 

Bliikt,  affecting  cucumbers,  potatoes  and  other  things,  in 
various  forms.  Spray  with  bordeaux  freauently  enough  to 
keep  all  new  growtn  covered.  .  Dust  with  sulphur-lead  prepara- 


Caterpillars.  Various  kinds  attack  cabbage,  tomato.-s,  corn, 
etc.  Use  arsenate  of  lead,  paris  green  or  hellebore;  or  pick  by 
hand. 

Cucumher  beetle.  Yellow  and  black  striped.  Use  tobacco 
dust  as  preventive;  beetles  carry  the  germs  of  wilt.  Pick  by 
hand  the  first  bugs  in  early  morning. 

Cutworms.  Fat,  sluggish,  ground  worms,  brown  with  dark 
stripes,  cutting  through  stems  of  many  plants,  especially  when 
just  up  or  newly  set  out.  Trap  under  pieces  of  shingle  or 
flat  stones;  or  scatter  about,  toward  nightfall  a  rnash  made  of  olTe 
quart  of  wheat  bran,  one  teaspoonful  of  white  arsenate,  one 
teaspoonful  of  a  cheap  molasses,  mixed  with  enough  water  to 
make  a  mash.  Careful  search  around  a  newly  cut  plant,  early 
in  the  morning,  will  usually  uncover  the  marauder  near  the 
surface. 

FUa  beetle.     A  small,  hard   shelled   jumping  beetle,  which 

Junctures  leaves  of  tomatoes,   potatoes  and  seedling  plants. 
Fse   tobacco   dust  or   kerosene  emulsion   on   seedling   plants. 
Bordeaux  or  lead  on  tomatoes  or  potatoes. 

Mealy  bug.  A  scale-like  insect  with  cottony  covering, 
attacking  some  flowers.  It  seldom  appears  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  Use  kerosene  emulsion;  or  brushing  with  alcohol,  or 
special  oil  preparations. 


Mildew.  Attacks  cucumbers,  melons,  lima  beans,  Roses  and 
other  flowers.  Dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur  to  i^revent  spread. 
Use  regular  bordeaux-lead  spray  as  an  effective  preventive 
during  the  season. 

Potato  beetle.  Use  arsenate  of  lead  or  paris  green.  On  egg- 
plants use  arsenate  of  lead  only  and  pick  by  hand. 
.*  Root  maggot.  Attacking  cabbage,  onion,  radish,  etc.  Plant 
on  new,  clean  ground  where  possible.  Remove  and  carefully 
destroy  infested  plants  at  once.  On  cabbage^  use  tar  paper 
discs  about  stem  when  setting  out.  Sow  radishes  as  a  trap, 
with  onion  seed  removing  and  destroying  the  plants  when  in- 
fested. 

Rose  beetle.     Pick  by  hand  and  use  strong  arsenate  of  lead. 

Squash  bug.  A  lively,  flat  black  fellow.  Use  tobacco  dust 
or  pick  by  hand  to  get  rid  of  old  bugs  and  eggs;  use  kerosene 
emulsion  for  the  young  ones. 

Sqwish  borer.  Slit  stem  near  base  of  plant,  and  destroy  the 
borer.    Cover  wound  with  fresh  soil. 

Whiu  fly.  Attacks  tomatoes,  vine  crops  and  some  flowers. 
Not  conspicuous  until  large  numbers  have  propagated.  Use 
tobacco  dust  as  repellant;  spray  with  nicotine  preparations  aod 
kerosene  emuLnon. 


The  Coming  Fruit  Drive  m.  g.  kains 

Offensive-Defensive  Tactics  to  Conserve  Food  Supplies 


HUNGRY  hordes  of  bugs  and  blights 
are  sure  to  strafe  us  in  May  and 
make  bis  drives  on  defenceless 
fruit  and  foliage,  to  take  the 
offensive  and  make  formidable  onslaughts. 
For  us  to  carry  on  a  successful  campaign 
against  them  and  keep  them  out  of  our 
trenches  we  must  be  equipped  to  repulse 
their  massed  attacks  and  to  counter-attack 
with  suitable  ammunition  and  adequate 
arrillery.  Now  is  the  time  to  establish  ammu-- 
nition  dumps  and  limber  up  machine  guns. 
Vigilant  patrols  will  discover  the  foe  and 
when  and  where  debouch  is  to  be  made.  Our 
sole  salvation  is  to  assault  wherever  the 
enemy  is  mustered. 

Keep  trees  "fit"  so  they  may  stand-by  to 
repel  all  attacks.  The  "set"  of  fruit  is  made 
in  May  and  June,  so  the  work  must -be  done 
Nowf 

Arms  and  Munitions 

r  JNHANDINESS  is  the  bane  of  spraying. 
^  There's  a  great  array  of  artillery  and 
small  arms  for  fiehting  bugs  and  plant 
diseases.  They  grade  in  power  and  capacity 
from  the  "orchard  gun"  which  has  the  longest 
range  down  to  the  atomizer  which  works  with 
finger  and  thumb  in  a  very  small  area.  Each 
has  its  utility  and  its  value  based  thereon. 

The  essential  points  of  a  good  pump  are 
brass  easily  accessible  workmg  parts,  and 
ball  valves.    These  cost  more  to  buy  than  do 


Where  the  cultivated  area  justifies  the  investment  a  wagon  of  some  sort  (horse  or  motor) 
will  be  advisable  for  mobility.    Two  men  are  engaged 


iron  ones  but  they  last  much  longer  because 
the  corrosive  spray  mixtures  do  not  affect 
them.  The  cheaper  pumps  may  be  made  to 
last  longer  than  usual  if  they  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  abundant  water  after  each  time 
they  are  used.  If  not  so  cleaned  and  if  the 
spray  mixtures  are  allowed  to  stand  in  them 
from  dav  to  day  they  may  not  last  through 
one  single  season. 

The  most  perfect  nozzles  are  those  which 
give  the  liquid  a  rotary  motion  in  an  "eddy 
chamber"  just  as  it  is  thrown  out.  Vermorel, 
Friend,  and  Mistry  are  the  three  principal 
forms  of  this  type. 

Have  plenty  of  hose  especially  for  tree 
spraying.  For  hand  use  on  oushes  a  few  feet 
only  are  needed  but  for  trees  when  power  rigs 
are  used  25  feet  is  none  too  much. 

Among  the  spraying  apparatus  adapted  to 
the  home  fruit  garden  the  following  are  typical: 

Compressed  air  tanks  which  usually  hold  from  three  to  five 
gallons  and  furnished  with  an  adjustable  strap  and  handles  are 
excellent  for  carrying  when  spraying  bushes,  grape  vines,  straw- 
berries and  other  rows;  also  for  trees  when  placed  on  the  ground 
and  supplied  with  extension  rods  and  longer  lengths  of  hose. 
For  such  purposes  they  are  lighter  and  more  easily  managed 
than  the  old  style. 

Knapsack  sprayers.  These  are  tanks  strapped  knapsack 
fashion  to  one's  back.  They  arc  provided  with  pumps,  the 
handles  of  which  extend  over  the  shoulder  where  they  are 
pulled  down  by  rods.  The  main  objections  to  thAn  are  their 
weight,  their  proneness  to  leak  at  the  top  and  the  attraction  the 
leaked  solution  seems  to  have  for  the  small  of  the  operator's 
backl 

Bucket  pumps  there  are  in  considerable  variety.  Their 
strongest  point  is  their  ability  to  maintain  high  pressure.  Their 
weakness  consists  in  being  less  handy  to  move  about  than  the 

other  two   types   mentioned 

above. 

Of  barrel  pumps  there  are 
many  makes  variously 
mounted  on  wheels,  stone 
boats,  in  wagons,  etc.  Two 
general  classes  are  common: 
those  mounted  on  end,  and 
those  mounted  on  their  side. 
Of  the  two  the  latter  is  the 
better  because  the  settlings 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  each  case  the  handle  should 
be  attached  to  an  agitator  to 
keep  the  liquid  thoroughly 
stirred  up. 

Tank  and  gasolene  power 
sprayers  are  largely  used  for 
commercial  work.  They  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary 
amateur  fruit  growing. 

Combination  Attacks 

J7"ILLING  two  birds 
■■■^  with  one  stone  is 
not  nearly  so  likely  a 
feat  as  killing  bugs 
and  blights  with  one 
spray.   Arsenate  of 


The  small  home  orchard  is  well  served  by  a  portable  pump 
attached  to  some  handy  container 

lead  added  to  bordeaux  mixture  is,  if  anything, 
more  effective  than  when  mixed  with  water. 
So  applied .  it  saves  the  lime  of  a  second 
spraying. 

It  is  s:.fe,  sane,  and  satisfactory  to  mix 
bordeaux  mixture  with  arsenate  of  lead  or 
nicotine  or  both.  No  chemical  change  occurs 
in  the  compound  to  impair  the  health  of  the 
plants.  Similarly  it  is  safe  to  mix  lead  arsenate 
with  nicotine  or  with  lime-sulphur  wash 
provided  it  is  a  neutral  not  an  "acid"  arsenate 
and  these  three  may  be  used  together.  Nico- 
tine may  be  added  to  emulsions  of  oil  and  to 
soap  suds.  But  avoid  the  following:  i, 
mixing  paris  green  with  lime-sulphur  or  soap 
solutions  or  oil  emulsions:  2,  acid  lead 
arsenate  with  soap  suds,  or  emulsions  or 
alkalis;  3,  emulsions  with  lime-sulphur  wash; 
4,  zinc  arsenite  with  lime-sulphur  wash,  or 
soap  suds  or  emulsions;  5,  sulphides  of  soda 
or  potash  with  any  of  tne  arsenicals    (paris 
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ereen»  london  purple,  lead  arsenate,  etc.). 
In  other  words  don't  experiment  but  stick 
to  the  recommended  mixtures  so  as  to  avoid 
damage  to  the  foliage  and  the  fruit. 

To  make  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  wash 
place  four  pounds  of  fresh  stone  lime  in  i 
barrel  or  a  large  ke^»  add  a  little  hot  water 
at  a  time  till  slaking  is  complete  and  a  creamy 
mixture  is  formed.  Sift  m  four  pounds  of 
sulphur  and  mix  thoroughly,  cover  closely 
ana  let  cook  b^  its  own  heat  for  15  minutes. 
Then  dilute  with  enough  water  to  make  a 
total  of  about  25  gallons. 

Resin-bordeaux  mixture  sticks  to  hairy 
and  very  smooth  (glaucous)  foliage  better 
than  ordinary  bordeaux.  Melt  5  pounds  of 
resin  with  i  pint  of  fish  oil  over  a  gentle  fire, 
cool  sliehtly  and  stir  in  one  pound  of  soda 
lye.^  Then  add  five  gallons  of  water  and  boil 
until  the  mixture  will  dissolve  in  cold  water. 
It  is  now  ready  to  use  at  the  rate  of  one 
gallon  to  each  25  of  ordinary  bordeaux 
mixture. 

For  bordeaux  mixturey  dissolve  copper- 
sulphate  (a  pound  to  the  gallon)  in  water, 
haneing  the  crystals  in  a  bag  which  just 
touches  the  surface  of  the  water  held  in  a 
barrel  or  keg.  In  another  barrel  slake,  little 
by  little,  fresh  stone  lime.  When  creamy  add 
water  to  make  a  pound  to  the  eallon.  strain 
out  the  lumps  through  burlap.  Pour  a 
little  naphtha  or  kerosene  on  each  solution  to 
check  evaporation.  When  ready  to  sprav 
dilute  each  mixture  so  the  diluents  will  each 
contain  half  the  quantity  of  water  called  for 
by  the  formula  used  but  all  the  lime  and 
copper  sulphate  respectively.  Now  pour  the 
two  dilute  solutions  together  into  tne  spray 
tank.  Finally  test  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
mixture  with  a  drop  of  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  water.  If  any  color  shows 
add  more  lime  and  test  asain  till  no  change 
occurs.  Formulae  are:  4  lbs.  each  of  copper 
sulphate  and  of  lime  to  50  eallons  of  water 
for  most  fruits;  but  6  lbs.  of  lime  instead  of 
four  for  peaches  and  other  stone  fruits. 

ON  "LI9TENINC  POST" 

TJj^HEN  hugs  arrive,  he  sure  to  strive  to  find 
'^  out  how  they  eat.  All  those  that  bite, 
with  poison  fight;  with  caustics,  suckers  treat, 

*Peach  and  other  trees  that  have  started 
their  buds  very  irregularly  and  sparsely  may 
have  been  "winter  injured."  The  only 
remedy  is  to  cut  back  the  tops  very  severely 
so  as  to  conserve  the  plant  food  and  direct  it 
all  into  a  greatly  limited  area.  New  shoots 
will  or  should  develop  and  form  new  tops. 
Thinning  out  the  twigs  is  all  that  need  be 
done — next  spring.  In  spite  of  this  treatment 
the  trees  may  die. 

Ji/fAKE  the  gardens  that  are  shirking  helt 
•^  "  the  gardens  that  are  working,    "  Gardens 
strewn  with  weeds  and  stones  are  like  hethives 
full  of  drones.     Till  them;  make  them  do  their 
duty.    Stop  their  stealthy  theft  of  booty. 

•Howitzers  loaded  with  "summer 
strength*'  lime  sulphur  wash  (i  to  ij  parts 
to  40  or  50  of  water)  should  "  plaj  " 
possible  emplacements  of  fungi, 
must  be  preventive  for  once  the  foe  gains  a 
footing  it  will  deal  deadly  destruction  to 
hopes  of  fruit. 

T  EAD  arsenate  paste,  the  tiniest  taste  {an  ounce 
-*-*  to  the  gallon  of  water)  is  the  "onliest'* 
drug  that  each  chewing  hug  will  need  for  its 
premature  slaughter. 


lay"  on  the 
Their  work 


•Slacker  bugs — ^there  are  no  such  creatures! 
Every  bup;  is  a  fully  armed  soldier  either  a 
foe  or  a  fnend.  Challenge  each  one  and  make 
it  give  the  password.  Be  ruthless  in  destroy- 
ing those  that  fail. 

Better  buy  commercial  lime-sulphur  rather 
than  attempt  to  make  it.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  spraying  materiab  and  mixtures  may 
better  be  purchased  than  made  at  home. 

•Soapsuds  made  from  one  ounce  of  hard 
soap  in  half  a  gallon  of  water  will  clean  off 
plant-lice,  red  spider  and  many  other  sucking 
insects  if  sprayed  on  the  under  sides  of  leaves 
and  the  tips  of  the  young  twigs. 

I^EROSENE  emulsion:  One  ounce  of  soap, 
•^*"  one  quart  of  oil,  one  pint  of  hot  soft  water; 
one  quarter  hour  churn  up  with  power.  Dilute 
ten  times,  you  oughter, 

•The  hairy  caterpillars  that  appear  during 
May  on  pear  and  other  foliage  in  New  Eng- 
land are  the  larvae  of  the  Brown-tail^ 
moth.  Lead  arsenate  ^  sprayed  after  the 
blossoms  fall  and  again  in  August  will  prove 
effective. 

•Bombard  plant  lice  with  nicotine  prepa- 
rations. Direct  the  fire  to  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  and  the  tips  of  the  twigs  where  the 
foe  is  chiefly  entrenched. 

•Halt  the  insidious  advances  of  the  p>08e- 
berry  fruit  worms  hy  opposing  a  battalion  of 
chickens  kept  on  this  front  trom  May  until 
midsummer  when  the  fruit  ripens. 

'J^HE  saw  fly  has  come  from  her  winter  re^ 
-*  treat,  on  the  gooseberry  bush  you  will 
find  her;  she  deposits  her  eggs  underneath  the 
first  leaves  in  the  place  Mother  Nature  assigned 
her.  The  larvae  will  hatch  in  ten  days,  perhaps 
a  week,  if  the  weather  conditions  be  kindly;  at 
first  they  are  whitish,  have  appetites  meek,  but 
they  later  turn  green  and  eat  blindly.  These 
worms  you  may  combat  with  lead  arsenate,  very 
simple  if  done  while  they're  little;  a  spray  when 
the  leaves  are  still  tender  and  fresh  will  be  death 
if  they  eat  the  least  tittle. 


WHEN  NOT  TO   SPRAY 

I^EVER  spray  while  the  trees  are  in 
-^^  blossom  because  the  poisons  would 
kill  good  friends,  the  insects  that  carry 
pollen  and  thus  help  settings  of  fruit. 
Wait  till  the  petals  have  fallen  before 
spraying. 


'J^HERFS  not  a  fertilizer  for  mountains, 
-*  valleys,  plains,  tha^s  worth  a  continental 
when  laid  *longside  of  brains. 

^y  The  most  destructive  sapper  and  miner 
is  the  oeach  borer.  His  tunnel  is  just  below 
ground.  Norice  his  dump  of  borines.and 
eum.  Follow  him  up  his  burrow  and  meet 
him  with  cold  steel.  Trust  no  other  weapon 
nor  means  of  defence,  all  else  have  failecl. 
It's  a  case  of  "come  to  grips"  with  him. 

B^r*  On  general  principles  spray  the  under- 
sides of  currant  leaves  with  nicotine  solution 
or  kerosene  emulsion  to  destroy  the  plant 
lice  that  later  will  make  the  leaves  look  like 
savoy  cabbage  because  of  contortion.  At  that 
staee  spraying  is  useless  because  the  creatures 
can  t  be  reached. 


IDENTIFYING  THE  DIVISIONS 

'T^HE  war  on  bugs  and  blights  is  won  only 
-*    piece  by  piece. 

^Quince  curculio  makes  knotty  fruits. 
Treat  the  same  way  as  plum  curculio. 

if  For  oyster-shell  scale  found  on  the  bark 
of  apple  and^  many  other  trees  storm  with 
nicorine  solution  this  month. 

^Raspberry  saw-flv  larvae  and  several  other 
chewing  insects  feed  on  the  leaves.  Lead 
arsenate  is  the  remedy. 

^AfTBR  currant  and   GOOSEBERRY  fruitS 

become  half  grown  use  hellebore  instead  of 
lead  arsenate.  It  will  give  the  worms  fatal 
tummy  ache  without  menacing  human  health. 
Half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  enough. 
If  more  convenient  to  apply  as  powder,  dust 
it  on  while  the  leaves  are  dewy. 

^Espionage  agents  report  a  drive  of  rose 
chafers  scheduled  for  late  May  and  early 
June.  Many  divisions  will  reinforce  tm 
shock  troops.  Grape  vines,  rose  bushes  and 
raspberries  are  among  the  leading  objectives. 
The  defence  must  be  desperate.  Lead 
arsenate  is  about  the  only  ammunition  to  use, 
but  it  is  not  safe  on  ripening  fruit.  When 
the  first  scouts  appear  open  fire. 

^Canker-worms  when  disturbed  hane  by 
"silks"  from  apple  trees  which  they  defoliate 
if  numerous.  Attack  with  lead  arsenate 
before  the  blossoms  open  and  again  soon  after 
the  petals  fall.  The  later  spray  will  also 
catch  the  first  brood  of  codling  moth  larvae 
that  make  "wormy"   apples.     Tent  cater- 

?illars  make  ugly  nests  in  branch  crotches. 
,'ight  them  like  canker  worms. 

^CuT  OFF  branches  and  twigs  of  plum  smd 
cherry  ,  that  show  black  knot  wart-like 
excrescences.  Make  cuts  several  inches  below 
the  knots.  Bum  at  once.  Spray  with 
bordeaux  mixture  to  which  is  added  25  per 
cent,  inore  lime  than  for  apple  spra)ring. 
This  will  not  cure  but  will  at  least  partial^ 
prevent  further  attacks. 

IJ^Leaf  BLIGHT  of  quince  also  affects  the 
fruit,  making  reddish-brown  spots  with  black 
centres.  Bordeaux  mixture  applied  just 
before  the  blossoms  open  and  again  soon 
after  they  fall  with  one  or  two  later  treat- 
ments at  intervals  of  about  two  weeks  will 
prevent  cracking  of  the  fruit. 

^Wilting  of  leaves  on  currant  twigs  here 
and  there  indicates  borers  in  the  stems.  Cut 
off  several  inches  below  the  lowest  wilted 
leaves.  If  the  centre  shows  a  hole  cut  lower 
srill.  The  pith  should  be  intact.  Bum  all 
cutdngs. 

-AtGrape  leaf  hoppers,  lively  little  yellow 
and  red  marked  sucking  bugs  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves  are  b^t  fought  with 
nicotine  solution  spraved  upward.  Chewine 
insects  on  grape  are  Best  controlled  by  leaa 
arsenate.  The  treatment  for  rose  chafer  will 
settle  them. 

^Plum  curculio  grubs  make  wormy  and 
"gummy'*  plums.  Prevent  or  reduce  damage 
by  jarring  the  trees  every  moming  at  dawn, 
catching  the  torpid  beetles  in  sheets  and 
dumping  them  into  kerosene.  This  work  must 
be  kept  up  for  six  weeks  after  the  blossonis 
fall.  Spraying  with  lead  arsenate  is  only 
partially  effective. 
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^Gooseberry  mildew — z  felt-like  growth 
on  leaves  and  fruit,  is  worse  on  European 
(Doseberries.  Spray  when  the  buds  burst  and 
every  ten  days  until  July  first,  using  potassium 
sulpnide,  an  ounce  to  three  gallons  of  water. 

^Spotting  and  premature  falling  of  currant 
leaves  may  be  due  to  anthracnose  and  leaf 
spot.  Prevent  by  spraying  with  bordeaux 
mixture  when  the  leaves  unfold  and  at  inter- 
vals of  two  weeks  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
turn  color. 

"AtOrange  rust,  like  a  sniper  "gets"  an 
occasional  blackberry  and  raspberry  plant. 
The  undersides  of  the  stunted  leaves  become 
velvety  orange  because  of  the  disease.  Prom  pt 
digging  and  immediate  burning  of  affected 
plants  are  the  only  things  to  do. 

^Brown  rot,  and  scab  of  peach,  plum  and 
cherry,  are  best  checked  by  spraying  first 
after  the  blossoms  fall,  second  three  of  four 
weeks  later  and  third  a  month  after.  When 
only  two  can  be  given  omit  the  first  if  spraying 
only  for  rot,  and  the  last  if  only  for  scab. 
Self  boiled  lime-sulphur  wash  is  the  most 
reliable  mixture  to  use. 

^ScAB  OF  PEARS  AND  APPLES  may  be  con- 
troUed  by  bordeaux  mixture  sprayed  on  the 
unfoldine  leaves  before  the  blossoms  open, 
anin  after  the  petals  fall  and  a  third  time 
about  two  weeks  later.  In  the  last  two  treat- 
ments dilute  the  mixture  somewhat. 

^Pear  blight  is  of  bacterial  origin.  Its 
conspicuous  sign  is  brown  leaves  and  twigs. 
Cut  the  twigs  out  several  inches  below  the 
lowest  affected  leaf.  Sterilize  the  knife  or 
the  wound  or  both  with  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  (i  tablet  to  a  pint  of  water).  Bum 
all  cuttings  promptly. 


^Prevent  scab  on  apple  and  ]>ear  by  spray- 
ing when  the  buds  open,  again  when  the 
petals  fall  and  a  third  time  about  a  month 

Spray  Mixtures  in  Handy  Small 
Quantities 

This  table  is  pretented  for  the  ooaTcnieooe  of  the  cardener  who 
does  not  want  gallons  and  gallons  of  stock  solui ' 


Bordeaux 
Mixture 


Kerosene  Emul- 
sion (Dilute  I 
to  15  or  30) 


Copper  C  a  r  - 
bonate 

Arsenate  of  lead 
Paris  Green 


Pyrcthrun        in 
Water 

Poisoned  Bran 
Mash 


Nicotine 


INGRBDIINT 


Quicklime     .... 
Copper  Sulphate  (Crys- 
tals)      

Water 

Kerosene 

Water 

Hard  Soap    .... 

Copper  Carbonate  .  . 
Ammonia  .... 
Water 

Lead  Arsenate  (Paste)  . 

Water     (or     bordeaux 

mixture)    .... 

Paris  green  .... 
Water      (or     bordeaux 

mixture)  .... 
Quicklime  (Unnecessary 

if  bordeaux  b  used)   . 

Pyrethrum  Powder. 
Water  (Warm)  .     .     . 

Bran,    Middlings    (o  r 

Coarse  Flour). 
Molasses       .... 
Paris 
Water 

Available  in  proprietary 
preparations  only 


RIPUCID 
FORMULA 


1 1  tablespoons 

I  tablespoon 

4  quarts 

I  pint 

1  cubic  inch 

3  teaspooBs 

2  ittid  ounces 

3  gallons 

I  tablespoon 

I  gallon 

X  teaspoon 

3  gallons 
3 


teaspoon 
quarts 


I     quart 

I    tablespoon 


Dilute  with 
water  as  di- 
rected 


Burgundy  Mixture,  which  is  in  use  in  Eng- 
land as  an  alternate  For  bordeaux  mixture,  is 
described  thus:  copper  sulphate  4  lbs.,  wash- 
ing soda  (salsoda)  6  lbs.,  water  40  eals.  Ma- 
terials are  dissolved  separately  and  mixed  by 
pouring  the  soda  into  the  copper  solution. 


later  using  bordeaux  mixture  each  time. 
Add  lead  arsenate  to  the  second  and  third 
sprays  to  control  chewing  insects. 

'^'Prevent  the  purplish  spotting  of  plum 
leaves  followed  by  little  "shot"  holes  by 
spraying  with  dilute  bordeaux  mixture  after 
the  blossoms  fall  and  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks.  This  spraying  will  also  check  brown 
rot,  black  knot  and  other  funsous  troubles. 
Add  arsenate  of  lead  (just  as  if  the  fungicide 
were  water)  to  control  curculio  and  other 
biting  insects. 

^Spray  strawberries  once  or  twice  before 
any  blossoms  open  usins  bordeaux  mixture 
and  arsenate  of  lead.  This  will  control  most 
plant  diseases  and  chewing  insects.  Nicotine 
sprays  will  help  check  sucking  insects  but 
tne  more  troublesome  of  these,  plant  lice,  are 
best  controlled  by  setting  only  louse-free 
plants  in  soil  not  recently  cropped  by  straw- 
berries. 

^Those  more  or  less  confluent  WHrnsH 
SPOTS  with  purplish  borders  on  raspberry  stems 
are  due  to  anthracnose.  Before  the  buds  swell 
cut  out  and  bum  badly  infested  canes  and 
spray  with  resin-bordeaux  mixture.  When 
tne  youn^  shoots  get  about  six  inches  tall 
spray  agam  and  repeat  in  about  two  weeks. 
After  harvest  cut  out  and  bum  all  old  canes 
and  young  ones  badly  affected. 

'A' Prevent  black  rot  of  grapes  by  spray- 
ing with  bordeaux  mixture  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  buds  form,  again  after  the  fruit  has 
set,  and  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  until  late 
July.  Then  use  a  clear  funsicide  that  will 
not  soil  the  fruit.  Dipping  Dordeaux-«oiled 
fruit  in  vinegar  and  rinsing  in  water  will  get 
rid  of  the  stains.  Downy  and  powdery 
mildew  are  controlled  by  this  treatment. 


Little  Spraying  Calendar  for  the  Fruit  Garden  in  May 


Fruit 


A|»ple 


Cherry 


Currant 

Gooeebcrry 
Grape 


Peach 


Pear 


Wbat  to  Sfray  Foa 


Bud  moth,  caae   bearer, 

Tent  caterpillar 
Canker-worms  and  above 

ineects  (second  time) 
Plant  lice  or  aphis 

Scab,  rust,  leaf  spot  and 

other  diseases 
Cbdlinc  moth  larvae 
Brown  rot,  leaf  spot 

Curculio 

SlUR 

Currant    or    gooaeberry 

worm 
Leaf  spot,  mildew 

Mildew,  leaf  spot 
Gooseberry  worm 
Black  rot 

Leaf  hopper  t 

Rote  chafer 

Flea  beetle 

Curi-leaf 


Brown    rot,    scab, 

spot 
Curculio 


leaf 


Wbin  to  SraAY 


FiaST  TIMB 


April  (see  remarks) 

When  buds  begin  to  show 

pink  tips 
When  buds  begin  to  show 

pink  tips 
When  buds  begin  to  show 

pink  tips 
When  petals  have  fallen 
Just  before  blossoms  open 

When  caljrx  or  "shuck" 
is  falling  from  fruit 

When  calyx  or  "shuck" 
is  falling  from  fruit 

April  (see  remarks) 

April  (see  remarks) 

Same  as  currant 

Same  as  currant 

When  shoots  have  3  or  4 
leaves 

When  shoots  have  3  or  4 
leaves 

When  first  are  seen  (usual- 
ly late  May) 

When  insects  appear  on 
opening  buds 

Apnl  (see  remarks) 


Slug 

Same  as  for  peach 

Weevil 


Same  as 


SICOND  TIMB 


When  buds  begin  to  show 

pink  tips 
After  petals  have  fallen 

After  petals  have  fallen 

After  petals  have  fallen 

About  two  weeks  later 
Wh.'n  calyx  or  "shuck" 

is  falling  from  fruit 
Two  weeks  later 

Two  weeks  later 

First    week    in    month 

(again  two  weeks  later) 

First  week  in  month  and 

two  weeks  later 
Same  as  currant 
Same  as  currant 
When  blossom  buds  are 

swelling 
When  blossom  buds  are 

swelling 
Week  oc  ten  days  later 


I 


Leaf  roller 
Leaf  spot,  rust 


When  "shucks"  or  calyces     Two  weeks  later 

fall 
When  "shucks"  or  calyces     Two  weeks  later 

fall 
for  apple  insects  and  diseases,  except  dilute  the  lime-sulphu-  wash  i  to  50  instead  of  I  to  40. 
Same  as  for  cherry 


Matbuals  to  Usb 


Lead  arsenate 
Lead  arsenate 
Nicotine 

Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime- 
sulphur  wash  (i  to  40) 

Lead  arsenate 

Bordeaux  mixture  or  lime- 
sulphur  (i  to  40) 

Lead  arsenate 

Lead  arsenate 

Lead  arsenate 

Lime  sulphur  (i  to  40)  or 

bordeaux  mixture 
Same  as  currant 
Same  as  currant 
Bordeaux  mixtur 

Nicotine 

Lead  arsenate 


Lime  sulphur   (winter 

strength) 
Self-boiled    lime-suplhur 

wash 
Lead  arsenate 


Rbmarks 


Should  have  been  sprayed  for  when  the  leaves  first  started.    Spray 

ing  in  May  is  less  eiectual.  but  still  useful 
This  spray  corresponds  with  the  second  used  for  the  above  insects 

Add  to  above  sprays  "on  general  principles" 

Spray  in  clear  weather,  or  before  (not  after)  a  rain 

First  spray  corresponds  with  second  for  canker  worm 
Dilute  bordeaux  35  to  40%  and  add  extra  lime 

First  spray  corresponds  to  second  for  scab.    So  the  insecticide 

and  the  fungicide  may  be  put  together 
First  spray  corresponds  to  second  for  scab.    So  the  insecticide 

and  the  fungicide  mav  be  put  together 
First  spraying  should  be  done  when  leaves  first  expand.     Spray 

upward  especially  at  base  of  bushes 
First  spray  should  he  given  when  buds  are  breaking 


If  weather  is  wet  give  3rd  spray  during  month  or  in  early  June 

Spray  upward  to  hit  bugs  on  under  sides  of  leaves 

Double  strength  recommended  for  ordinary  insects 

Knock  into  pan  of  kerosene.    As  effectual  as  spraying 

"Dormant  spray"  most  effective.     Later  ones  too  dilute  to  do 

much  good 
In  wet  season  spray  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks 


When  moths  first  appear 

and  before  leaves  folded 

When  new  foliage  appears 


Before  blossoms  open 


Uadi 

Bordeaux  mixture 


Avoid  by  planting  pistillate  varieties  largely;  cover  beds  with 
muslin;  keep  beds  remote  from  hedge  rows;  make  new  beds 
annually 

Burn  beds  after  harvest 

Burn  beds  after  harvest 
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Spring  Songs  of  the  Garden  Warrior  By  m.  g.  kains 


Plant,  Plant,  Plant,  tha  Boys  ara  Marching 

To  the  despot  must  we  bend  ? 

Must  our  freedom  come  to  end  ? 
Must  deception  and  deceit  the  world  delude? 

Must  we  bow  to  tyrant  thrones? 

Must  we  heartless  be  as  stones? 
Must  our  soldiers  and  our  sailors  lack  for  food? 

Chorus: 

Plant,  plant,  plant,  the  boys  are  marching. 

Give  them  all  the  aid  we  may; 
For  with  food  enough  to  spare 
We  can  help  them  over  there 

And  the  call  of  freedom  thus  we  can  obey. 


Food  will  help  to  win  the  war, 

Bind  the  limbs  of  Mars  and  Thor, 
And  their  tyranny  and  bloodshed  make  to  cease. 

Let  us  each  then  prove  his  grit, 

And  produce  his  little  "bit" 
And  establish  once  again  the  reign  of  peace. 

Chorus. 

When  our  sons  obeyed  the  call 
And  embarked  to  help  the  Gaul 
We  were  saddened  when  they  passed  beyond  our 
ken. 
But  in  God  we  put  our  trust, 
For  our  cause  we  know  is  just. 
May  they  conquer  and  come  safe  to  us  again. 

Chorus. 


Kaap  tha  Homa  SoU  Tuminc 

We  are  summoned  in  the  cities 

In  the  villages  and  farms 
To  provide  our  share  of  rations 

For  the  nations  now  at  arms. 
Let  no  fears  of  failure  hinder 

But  ten  thousand  thousand  strong 
Let  us  cultivate  war  gardens 

And  shout  this  cheering  song: 

Chorus:  Keep  the  home  soil  turning 

While  the  sun  is  burning. 
Heed  the  call  for  food  and  till  the  mellow  loam. 

There's  a  silver  lining 

Through  the  dark  clouds  shining;    [home. 
Turn  the  dark  clods  o'er  and  o'er  'til  the  boys  come 


Keep  the  Home  Pot  Boiling  a.  kruhm 

Succession  Plantings  to  Supply  a  Family  of  Five  with  Fresh  Vegetables  all  the  Season 

Editor's  Note.-^- J  plot  of  ground  36  x  60  will  suffice  to  grow  all  the  vegetables  needed  for  the  immediate  supply  of  the  family  table  till  frost 
comes  if  all  the  space  is  kept  always  active.  This  table  tells  you  how  to  plan  for  succession  plantings  to  follow  the  crops  sown  last  month  so  that  there 
will  be  no  breaks  unless  extraordinary  weather  conditions  intervene.  No  provision  is  here  made  for  growing  anything  for  canning  or  drying  for 
winter  supply,  although  there  may  be  a  jmall  surplus  of  some  crops y  which  can  be  "put  up  as  you  go.  Canning  and  storage  for  winter 
must  be  allowed  for  in  addition  to  the  quantities  here  given,  and  the  management  of  the  garden  with  this  object  will  be  given  particular  attention  in 
fiext  month* s  Garden  Magazine  where  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  varied  phase  of  conservation  for  winter. 


^  Green  podded 

Bountiful     .... 

Scringlen  Rreen  pod    . 

Stnnglrs*  Refugee. 
WiK  podded 
'  '  WWhhreir*  Kidney  Wax 

Burpee's  Brittle  Wax  . 

Sure  Crop  Wax      .      . 
'    Biuk  Limas 

Fordhook    .... 

Henderson's 
Pok  Beans 

LaxyWife  .... 

Burger's  Stringiest 

Golden  Ouster  Wax   . 
PoU  Limas 

Leviathan    .... 

King  of  Garden 
BmU 

Eclipse       .  .      . 

Crosby's  Egyptian 
Detroit  Dark  Red     .      . 
Edmand's  Blood  .     .      . 
C«bbM« 

Early  Tersey  Wakefield  . 
Copenhagen  Market 
Allhead  Early       .      .      . 
All  Seasons     .... 
Premium  Flat  Dutch 
Chard 

Lucullus 

Com,  S%ir««t 

Peepo'Day  .... 
Golden  Bantam   .     .     . 

Evergreen 

Country  Gentleman  . 
Lettue* 

Black  Seeded  Simpsgn    . 

May  King 

California  Cream  Butter. 

All  Season 

Iceberg  or  New  York 
Onions 

White  Portugal  .  .  . 
Southport  White  Globe  . 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  . 
Red  Wethersfield.      .      . 

Prizetaker 

Paas 

Extra  Early    .... 

Little  Marvel 

Thos  Laxton  .... 

Alderman 

Imp.  Stratagem   . 
Potsitoos 

Irish  Cobbler  .... 

Six  Weeks 

Early  Rose     .... 
lUdishM 

Scarlet  Globe .  .  .  . 
White  Icicle  .  .  .  . 
Cincinnati  Market 

Chartiers 

White  Chinese      .      .      . 
TomatoM  (Red) 

Spark's  Earliana    . 

Chalk's  Jewel   . 

Stone  (best  for  canning) 
Purple 

June  Pink    .... 

Globe  (fine  for  slicing) . 

Ponderosa   .... 


SCHIDULE    FOX   RB- 
PBATBD   SOWING 


May  i-io,  June  i 
May  10,  June  i 
June  15 

May  I,  June  I 
May  I,  June  I 
May  I,  June  20 

June  I 
June  I 


May  i-is 
May  1-15 
May  i-is 
May  I-IS 

Set    out 
plants 

at 

once  ]  Sow  seeds  on 
>•  May  isth  for 
j    winter  crop 
May  I-IS 

May  IS 

May  IS- JO,  June  15-30 
May  15 
May  IS 

May  I,  15 

May  1, 15,  Sept.  i 
May  I,  IS 
May  I,  ic,  30 

r  I,  Jul 


May  I 


June  I,  IS 


Ma>  1st 


May  I 

May  I,  15,  July  10 

May  I 

May  IS 

May  15 

A  late  planting  pos- 
sible early  in  May 

May  f,  IS,  25 
May  I,  IS  ,  2S 
May  IS,  2S,30 
May  10,  20 
June  I 

May  2S 

May  2S 
May  z$ 

May  25 
May  2S 
May  2S 


TOTAL   SPACE   TO 
SOW 


90  ft.  row 
00  ft.  row 
60  ft.  row 

90  ft.  row 
90  ft.  row 
60  ft.  row 

^  IS  ft.   row   at 
each  planting 

10  hills 
10  hills 
10  hills 

10  hills 
10  hills 


1 15  ft.  row  at 
f  each  sowing 


12  plants,  IS  ft. 
24  plants,  30  ft. 
34  plants,  30  ft. 
12  plants,  IS  ft- 
24  plants,  30  ft. 

2 -IS  ft. 

30  ft.  row 
120  ft.  row 
30  ft.  row 
30  ft.  row 

30  ft.  row 
4S  ft.  row 
30  ft.  row 
4S  ft.  row 
4S  ft.  row 


IS  ft.  for  each 
sort,  7S  ft.  in 
all 


30  ft.  row 
90  ft.  row 
30  ft.  row 
30  ft.  row 
30  ft.  row 


ioo  ft.  of  row 


45  ft.  row 
4S  ft.  row 
4S  ft.  row 
30  ft.  row 
IS  ft.  row 


Plant  2\h. 
^ apart  each  way, 
tied  to  stakes 


SEEDS   NEEDED 
FOX    ENTIRE  SEASON 


I  pt. 
ipt. 
4pt. 

I  pt. 
I   pt. 

ipt. 

|pt. 
*pt. 

pkt. 

pkt. 

pkt. 
pkt. 

i<w. 
I  oz. 
I  oz. 
ioz. 

Buy  early  plants 

One    pkt.    seed 

enough     for 

several  seasons 

4oz. 

pkt. 
pt. 
pkt. 
pkt. 

ioi. 


each 
kind 


*pt. 
I  pt. 
*pt. 
ipt. 
ipt. 


i  bu  for  every 
100  feet  of  row 


hot 
I  oz. 
I  oz. 

i  oz. 

pkt. 

12  plants 
24  plants 
24  plants 

12  plants 
24  plants 
12  plants 


DEPTH   TO 

sow 
(inches) 


i 

i 

3 

itoi 

itoi 


.4tps 
inches 


ft 
fl.t 


DISTANCE   TO 
TRANSPI.AHT 

(inches) 


(.    3  plants 
S      to  hill 

\     %  plants 

r  to  hill 

2-3 
2-3 

3 

3 


I  in.  in  seed 

bed 
18    i  n.    in 

garden  row 


I  ft. 


I  ft. 


First 
4  in. 
later 
12  in. 


4  in. 
apart 


s  or 
bed 


FiR.«rr  RE  Any  for 

U.«E 


iune  25 
une  30 
ulv  IS 

iune  26 
une  30 
uly  4 

July  15 
August  I 

August  I 
July  25 
August  I 

August  I 
August  10 

June  20-30 
June  20-10 
June  25,  July  5 
June  30,  July  10 

lune  15 
June  18 
July  I 
August  IS 
Sept.-Oct. 

July  I 

July  15 
July  25 
August  7 
August  15 

iune  IS 
une  20 
uly  I 
uly  10 
uly  lo-is 

July  25 
August  s 
August  10 
August  25 
Sept.  I 

Iune  IS 
une  20 
une  24 
uly  IS 
uly  20 

Early  in 
August 


Jupe  I 
June  s 
June  IS 
June  25 
Oct.  I 

iuly  I 
uly  10 
uly  25 

July  I 
July  6 
July  25 


APPROXIMATB 

YIELD 

PER    IS    rr.    ROW 


8  qts. 
5  qts. 
8  qts. 

8  qts. 
8  qts. 
10  qts. 

3  qts.  shell  beans 
3  qts.  shell  beans 

I  qt.  per  hill 
I  qt.  per  hill 
I  qt.  per  hill 

I  qt.  per  hill 
I  qt.  per  hill 


} 


5  dozen    beets 
per  row 


I  dozen  heads 
from  every  15 
ft.  row 


Sow  fifteen  foot  rows 
often  rather  than 
longer  rows  at  one 
time.  Do  not  gather 
crops  while  vines 
are  wet 


No  repeated  sowings 
of  these  are  prac- 
tical, because  ^  of 
long  season  requirt^ 
to  reach  maturity 


Press  soil  in  firm 
contact  with  seeds 
(walk  over) 


Use  quickly 
Use  secondly 
Keeps  well 
Resists  hot  weather 
Best  late 


Leaves  cut  continuously  according  to  growth 


2i   dozen   ears 
each 


15  heads  per 
row 


Ibu. 
of  bulbs 


4  qts.  pods 
8  qts.  pods 
8  qtt.  pods 
8  qts.  pods 
10  qts.  pods 


ibu. 


15  dozen 
10  dozen 
8  dozen 
8  dozen 
2-3  dozen 


3  do7.  fruits 
per  plant 


Sow    2-1 5    ft.    rows 
each  planting  date 


Plant  a  15  ft.  row 
each  sowing,  fiv 
midsummer  and  fall 


Set  out  30  ft.  of  row 
of  yellow  and  white 
sets  on  April  .10 
for  f^reen  onions 

July  planting  for  fiU 

crop 
Tall  sorts.      Support 

with  brush  or  twine 


Plant   5    in.   deep  in 
light  soil 
4  or  less  in  heavy  clay 

Spring  sorts 
Spring  sorts 
Spring  sorts 
Summer  variety 
Winter  variety 


108  plants  in  all 
Prune  to  3  stroocett 
branches;  remove  all 
suckers 


19^ 
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Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Dahlias  orrin  e.  dunlap 

Successful  Late  Planting — ^Air  Drainage  and  Protection  from  Early  Frost 


IT  WAS  on  May  i8,  1^14,  that  I  placed  an 
order   for   fifty   vaneties   of  this  grand 
autumn  flower.    I  had  asked  the  grower 
from  whom  I  purchased  to  give  personal 
attention   to   a  selection  of  the  bulos,   and 
because   he   was    in    attendance    at   various 
Conventions,   as  I  was  informed,   his  office 
force  did  not  fill  my  order  until  the  latter 
part  of  June.    However,  I  made  the  planting 
on  July    2nd.      I    watered    them    carefully, 
fertilized  and  cultivated  them  in  order  to  give 
them  every  advantage  of  growth,  having  in 
mind  the  seeming  late  planting.    The 
results  I  obtained  were  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  the  fall  crop  of  bloom 
being  all  that  anjrbody  could  wish  for. 
This  was  an  inspiration,  and  for 
191^  I  planned  for  an  increase  of 
vaneties,  also  earlier  planting,  and 
I  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  and 
apparent    possibility  that    could   I 
protect  the   plants   from   the  early 
frost  I  woula  extend  the  flowering 
season  a  considerable  period.    With 
this  object  in  view,  after  my  plants 
attained  fine  growth,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  191 5  I  erected  over  them  a 
frame  work  over  which  I  could  draw 
cotton  sheering  in  order  to  ward  off 
the  frost.  I  had  read  that  even  cheese 
cloth  would  give  considerable  protec- 
tion from  frost,  but  in  order  to  be 
thoroughly  safe  I  purchased  cotton 
of  nice  weight  and  tnus  secured  what, 
in  my  judgment,  should   be  a  sub- 
stanrial  covering.     I  had  this  cotton 
sewed  so  that  each  sheet  consisted 
of  three   strips    and '  in  covering  I 
extended   it    from   the   fence  over  the    top 
and  nearly  to  the   ground   in  front  of  my 
Dahlias.     One  strip  thus  covered  was  about 
16    feet    long  by  50  wide,  while   the  other 
strip  thus  covered  was  about  27  feet  long 
ana  16  wide. 

T  OVERS  of  Dahlias  can  appreciate  the 
'■--'  satisfaction  I  felt  the  first  cool  night 
when  the  covering  was  in  place.  To  stand 
beneath  it  and  look  over  the  plants  with 
their  full  bloom  and  bountiful  buds  was  an 
inspirarion  and  in  fancy  I  enjoyed  the  future 
flowers  from  my  plants  apparently  so  well 
protected.  The  temperature  dipped  and  it 
became  c^uite  cool,  and  I  derived  considerable 
satisfaction  from  the  preparation  I  had  made 
to  protect  my  Dahlias.  To  be  under  the 
covering  was  to  experience  a  very  similar 
enjoyment  to  that  in  a  greenhouse.  My 
neighbors  admired  the  protection  and  agreed 


that  I  would  have  nice  flowers  very  late  in 
the  season. 

The  first  frost  in  my  vicinity  occurred  on 
the  night  of  September  28th.  On  the  nights 
of  October  24tn  and  25th  there  were  very 
heavy  frosts  and  my  Dahlias  were  killed. 
Their  blackened  appearance  in  comparison 
with  the  white  sheets  gave  me  a  sense  of 
mourning  that  was  depressing,  and  in  my 
heart  I  felt  that  I  had  not  profited  to  the 
expenditure  and  trouble  I  took  to  gain  pro- 
tection. 


To  look  over  the  plants  with  their  full  bloom  and  bountiful  buds  is  an  inspiration 
(Miss  Margarita  Fischer) 

pERHAPS  what  I  saw  on  mv  way  to  the 
^  office  each  morning  doubly  impressed 
me  with  this  conviction.  Each  mommg  my 
route  to  the  office  took  me  by  the  home  of 
Mr.  C.  L.  Krull  on  Erie  Avenue,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  His  place  of  residence  is  in  the 
same  city  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of 
my  home,  and-  his  location  is  about  two  or 
three  blocks  from  the  Upper  River,  while 
mine  is  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
Gorge  and  Lower  River.  Mr.  Krull  had  a  few 
Dahlias  in  his  front  yard,  and  each  morning 
they  waved  back  and  forth  in  the  wind, 
apparently  danced  in  glee  at  their  being  alive 
after  the  cold  spell.  The  plants  were  in  full 
bloom  and  the  foliage  was  untouched  by 
frost,  this  without  the  slightest  protection 
having  been  given  to  them.  Each  morning  I 
compared  their  beauty  with  the  blackened, 
frozen  appearance  of  my  plants  to  protect 
which  I  had  taken  so  much  trouble.    On  the 


night  of  November  15th  frost  slightly  touched 
the  Krull  plants,  and  on  the  ni^ht  of  November 
1 6th  frost  and  snow  handled  them  more 
severely,  but  they  did  not  give  up  their 
beauty  and  life  unril  the  nights  of  November 
17th  and  1 8th,  when  they  were  blackened  in 
full  bloom.  On  that  date  my  Dahlia  bulbs  had 
been  dug  and  placed  in  the  basement  of  my 
home. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  on  the  night  of 
November  17th  thin  ice  formed  in  my  hennery 
which   has   double  walls   and   is   considered 

^uite  a  wanv  house,  while  the  Krull 
)ahlias  standing  out  in  the  open 
were  not  so  badly  frozen  the  night  of 
November  i8th  having  finished  their 
beauty  and  bythe  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 19th  tne  Krull  Dahlias  were 
through  blooming  for  the  year. 

'T^HIS  seemed  to  me  a  strange  ex- 
■■■  perience  with  plants  of  the  same 
kina  and  character  in  the  same  city 
and  within   a    comparatively  short 
distance  of  each  other.     My  curiosity 
was  aroused  and  from  the  City  Engi- 
neering Department  I  learned  that 
the  difference  in  elevation  between 
Erie  Avenue  and  Cleveland  Avenue 
at  the  corner  of  Mam  Street  is  11.89 
feet,  while  the  comer  of  Cleveland 
Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street,  a  street 
just  east  of  my  home,  the  difference 
of  elevation  between  Erie  Avenue  is 
1.89  feet  lower.    These  figures  indi- 
cated that  while  from  Erie  Avenue  to 
Cleveland  Avenue  the  difference  in 
elevation  is  11.89  feet,  Erie  Avenue 
being  the  higher  point,  that  the  front  part  of 
my  residence  place  is  not  much  lower  than  Erie 
Avenue,  but  there  is  a  dip  in  my  garden  so 
that  we  may  assume  that  the  difference  in 
elevation  between  the  Krull  garden  and  my 
garden  is  about  10  feet,  my  garden  being  the 
lower  of  the   two   and    possibly   about   the 
lowest  point  in  the  city.     It  may  have  been 
that  the  influence  of  the  broad  Upper  River 
had    considerable    to    do    in    protecting   the 
Krull    Dahlias,    while    possibly   there   might 
have  been  a  little  more  wind  in  that  section, 
but  this  fact  is  not  generally  recognized.    The 
Krull  Dahlias  erew  to  a  height  of  about  five 
feet,  while  my  Kalif  Dahlias  attained  a  height 
of  at ''least  eight  feet,  while  other  Dahlias  I 
had  grew  equally  tall.    In  fact  the  growth  of 
all  but  three  of  my  Dahlias  was  remarkable, 
due  to  fertilization,  cultivation  and  watering. 
The  three  Dahlias  which  were  an  exception 
were  planted  in  a  spot  equally  advantageous 


Though  quite  a  protection  against  light  frosts,  this  cotton  covering  did  not  overccme  the 
disadvantages  of  a  low  location  of  garden 


B  xause  late  planting  flirts  with  early  frosts,  a  framework  was  erected  which  later  sup- 
ported the  cotton  doth 
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as  the  other,  but  nothing  that  I  could  do 
would  inspire  them  to  grow  higher  than  about 
a  foot  and  these  three  plants  right  in  a  row 
remained  stunted  throughout  the  season.  If 
memory  serves  me,  in  puttine  aw^ty  my 
Dahlias  I  marked  these  three  "dwarfs,'  and 
this  season  I  expect  to  give  them  special 
attention  in  order  to  determine  their  growing 
<]ualitites.  I  am  sure  they  were  not  dwar^ 
like  in  1914,  as  I  feel  they  were  among  my 
first  plants. 

As  I  approach  the  1916  planting  my  thought 
Koes  out  to  the  fall  and  I  wonder  what  I  shall 
GO  toward  protecting  the  Dahlias  next  fall. 
My  conclusion  is  that  if  I  desire  to  enjoy 
them  as  late  in  the  sea^n  as  possible  it  might 
be  better  to  take  them  up  along  Erie  Avenue 


and  let  the  residents  there  plant  them  in 
order  that  I  may  see  them  as  I  go  bv»  and 
then  instead  of  being  robbed  of  their  beauty 
in  September  or  October  I  mieht  erijoy  them 
until  at  least  the  middle  of  November  and 
this  without  the  expense  of  frame  work  and 
covering. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1916  were  re- 
markable for  the  Quantity  of  rainfall,  and  I 
lost  many  valuable  Dahlia  plants  through 
their  being  cut  off  bv  snails,  all  protective  sud- 
stances  being  quickly  washed  awajr  by  the 
rain.  Frost  came  early,  the  result  being!  had 
less  than  a  dozen  blooms  from  many  plants. 
However,  after  my  success  of  191 5,  this  fail- 
ure of  19 16  simply  served  as  an  inspiration, 
and  I  welcomea  the  spring  and  summer  of 


10 1 7,  with  a  determination  to  outdo  my  dis- 
play of  1915.  I  was  successful  in  a  marked 
deme,  but  I  may  say  that  imported  pot  grown 
tubers  either  did  not  sprout  or  they  failed  to 
reach  maturity.  I  had  many  others,  however, 
so  that  when  the  early  frost  came  their 
bliehted  hope  and  beauty  presented  a  very 
sad  sight.  There  were  some  flowers  which  in 
the  fullness  of  their  bloom,  made  you  feel  you 
wanted  them  to  last  forever.  The  majority  of 
these  were  raised  from  seed,  and  as  I  watched 
them  grow  I  wondered  if  professional  Dahlia 
growers  had  flowers  of  such  beauty. 

The  battle  for  the  beauty  of  19 18  has  al- 
ready commenced,  my  seedlines  are  up  nicely, 
and  I  have  brought  to  my  collection  a  few  of 
the  Mastick  beauties. 


Varieties  of  Gladiolus  for  the  Novice  montague  chamberlain 


Real  Gems  Are  to  Be  Had  at  Low  Prices  and  WiU  Give  a  Rich  Harvest  of  Bloom  if  Planted  This  Month 


To  A  novice  in  gardening  a  seeds* 
man's  catalogue  is  quite  bewildering 
and  in  Gladiolus  alone  he  finds  him- 
self confronted  with  an  array  of 
names  and  descriptions  and  a  range  of  prices 
that  force  him  to  pause  and  think*  He  wants 
some  of  the  bulbs  to  plant  in  his  garden,  but 
how  can  he  determine  which  to  choose?  We 
shall  try  to  help  him. 

TF  HE  be  wise,  the  novice  will  begin  in  a  small 
'-  way,  say  by  planting  a  half  dozen  bulbs 
each  of  about  six  or  eight  sorts,  for  these  will 
yield  an  interesting  combination  of  colors  and 
forms| — these  flowers  differ  widely  in  form — a 
combination  that  will  make  an  attractive  addi- 
tion to  the  earden  and  a  delight  for  house  de- 
coration. Also  (if  he  be  wise),  he  will  at  the 
start*  select  these  varieties  from  the  cheaper 
sorts.  He  will  be  apt  to  think  that  these 
cheap  sorts  are  of  poor  quality*  but  that  is 
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Properly  displayed  in  appropriate  receptacles.  Gladiolus 
becomes  one  of  the  most  charming  and  most  lasting  of 
decorative  cut  flowers 


a  mistake,  for,  as  a  rule,  these  bulbs  are 
cheap  only  because  they  are  extremely 
abundant.  They  happen  to  be  unusually 
prolific  and  have  oeen  cultivated  for  a  number 
of  years.  Among  them  are  some  that  are 
classed  with  the  beauties  of  the  Gladiolus 
world — flowers  that  display  both  exquisite 
coloring  and  graceful  form — flowers  that  he 
will  want  to  retain  in  the  garden  long  after 
he  has  passed  his  novitiate. 

TN  COMPILING  such  a  list  we  can  do  no 
^  better  than  head  it  with  America — an 
exquisite  thing.  The  individual  blossoms  varv 
somewhat  in  color,  from  a  pale  lavender  pink 
to  a  soft  shell  pink  and  melting  to  a  pinldsh 
white.  This  is  delicate  coloring,  but  the 
petals  are  of  good  substance,  the  spike  is 
strong  and  straight,  the  stem  is  tall,  the 
leaves  are  wide  and  long  and  the  entire  plant 
shows  strength  and  vigor. 

For  a  brighter  pink  we  would  choose  Halley, 
another  beauty,  wearing  a  soft  but  rich  salmon 
tone.  Halley  blooms  very  early  and  this 
combined  with  its  splendid  color  and  the 
rare  grace  of  its  lily-like  blossoms,  have  made 
it  a  prime  favorite.  The  blossoms  are  large 
and  neavy  and  the  stem  being  a  bit  slender 
reauires  some  support.  For  such  support  a 
Hgnt  bamboo  rod  does  admirably,  but  if  this 
is  not  available  a  slight  birch  branch  will  be 
quite  as  useful. 

Another  early  bloomer  that  the  novice 
should  put  on  his  list  is  Pink  Beauty,  showing 
a  rich  rose  pink,  with  a  patch  of  deep  crimson 
in  the  throat.  The  blossoms  of  this  variety 
are  not  large  but  a  number  open  together, 
and  coming  before  any  of  their  fellows  have 
appeared  they  are  delightfully  cheering. 

Another  rose  pink,  but  of  quite  a  different 
tone,  is  Madame  Moneret  which  has  large 
blossoms  and  blooms  late  in  the  season. 

Independence  is  a  splendid  sort  for  out-of- 
door  effect.  The  stem  is  tall,  straight  and 
strong:  the  blossoms  are  large  and  of  a  rich 
flame  pink  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
plant  in  flower  is  brilliant  ana  imposing. 

.A  rival  of  Independence  is  the  splendid 
variety  named  in  honor  of  Mrs,  Francis  King. 
Its  color  is  flame  pink  but  rather  lighter  than 
that  of  its  rival  though  its  immense  blossoms 
produce  a  fine  effect.  The  stem  is  rather 
slender  to  hold  the  heavy  flowers  and  re- 
quires support. 

An    old    stand-by,    that    every   Gladiolus 


grower  wants  in  his  earden,  is  Brenchleyensis^ 
vivid-scarlet.  The  blossoms  are  of  medium 
size,  but  as  a  number  appear  together,  and  are 
well  placed  on  the  spike,  the  effect  is  striking. 

A  YELLOW  flower  is  useful  to  combine 
^^  with  other  colors  in  house  decoration, 
and  for  this  we  have  a  choice  of  three  eood 
sorts  among  the  low  priced  Gladiolus,  Annie 
Wigman^  Canary  Bird  and  Spring  Song, 
Annie  Wigman  has  the  deepest  hue  but  wears 
a  patch  of  greenish  yellow  and  red  on  the 
inferior  petals.  The  others  are  of  lighter 
tone  but  are  attractive.  Spring  Song  has 
slight  suffusion  of  pink  which  adds  to  its 
daintiness,  and  when  a  few  spikes  are  com- 
bined with  Baron  Hulot,  they  make  a  rich 
and  handsome  bouquet. 

Baron  Joseph  Hulott  to  give  the  variety  its 
full  title,  IS  usually  described  in  the  catalogues 
as  "  blue,*'  but  the  hue  is  purplish  violet,  the 
color  known  in  Englana  and  France  as 
"Bishop's    violet."      The    blossoms    are   of 


An  orderly  method  of  supporting  the  flower  spikes  in  the 
garden  helps  the  individual  flowers  to  appear  to  best 
advantage 
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medium  size  and  well  set  on  the  spike.  It  is 
far  away  the  best  purple  Gladiolus  yet  pro- 
duced. 

A  white  Gladiolus  is  useful  both  for  garden 
effect  and  for  cutting;,  and  here  again  there 
are  several  from  which  to  make  a  choice.  The 
white  tone  in  Meadotovate  is  good  but  there 
is  a  dash  of  pink  on  the  lower  petals  and  a 
patch  of  crimson  in  the  throat.  The  flowers 
are  of  good  size  and  well  formed.  Augusta, 
May,  and  Shasta  have  much  the  same  habits 
— medium  sized  blossoms  appearing  in  num- 
bers on  a  straight  spike.  Shasta  has  the 
purest  color,  and  has  white  anthers — ^which  is 
rarely  found,  the  anthers  in  white  Gladiolus 
being  usually  of  a  pinkish  tint.  It  will  be 
found  a  very  satisfactory  sort.  Augusta  was 
for  a  lone  time  called  the  best  commercial 
white  and  is  still  largely  used  by  florists. 


May  is  also  a  good  sort  tTiough,  like  Augusta, 
it  is  more  or  less  suffused  witn  pink. 

The  amount  of  pink  color  appearing  in 
these  white  flowers  varies  in  different  seasons, 
for  if  the  sky  is  continually  clear,  and  the 
air  is  dry,  the  pink  color  becomes  more 
prevalent.  This  pinking,"  as  the  growers 
call  it,  may  be  avoided  by  cutting  the  spike 
when  the  first  blossom  opens  and  allowing 
the  remainder  to  open  in  the  house.  Indeed 
the  best  color  of  many  varieties  is  obtained 
by  letting  the  blossoms  open  under  cover  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

npHAT  completes  the  list.  In  makine  the 
•*•  selections  only  the  least  expensive  bulbs 
have  been  considered,  but  the  sorts  mentioned 
are  all  well  worth  growing.  The  plants  are 
vigorous  and  will  flourish  in  any  ordinary 


garden  soil  even  without  special  care.  If  they 
are  given  an  extra  allowance  of  fertilizer  and 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  an  occasional  watering 
during  a  dry  spell  they  will  repay  for  this 
attention  by  displaying  improved  blossoms. 
Without  this  additional  encouragement  they 
will  prove  satisfactory,  and  as  they  can  hi 
obtained  for  a  small  sum  they*  will  not  prove 
a  costly  experiment  if  they  should  be  lost. 
But  they  need  not  be  lost.  If  they  are  taken 
from  the  ground  in  the  autumn  when  their 
leaves  turn  brown,  and  are  put  in  a  cool  but 
frost  proof  cellar,  they  can  be  planted  again 
the  following  spring  with  the  certainty  of 
their  making  as  eood  a  display  as  was 
produced  in  the  first  season.  They  may 
make  a  better  display  if  the  gardener  blun- 
dered and  learned  the  lesson  of  those  blun- 
ders. 


Keeping  Up  Appearances  in  the  Flower  Border 


KEEPING  the  borders  in  good  order 
during  the  summer  is  a  simple  matter 
if  a  few  tasks  are  faithfully  performed. 
The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
is  staking;  a  matter  in  which  all  our  ingenuity 
may  be  employed.  If  not  done  at  all  or  if 
badfly  done,  the  finest  garden  will,  after  the  first 
hard  storm,  be  a  sad  spectacle.  In  exposed  gar- 
dens there  are  few  plants  of  more  than  medium 
heieht  which  do  not  require  support;  and  even 
in  sheltered  wardens,  it  is  best  to  stake  all  fairly 
tall  plants  that  have  slender  stems. 

The  most  important  point  about  staking  is 
that  it  shall  be  clone  as  inconspicuously  as  pos- 
sible and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plant  is 
not  diverted  from  its  natural  habit  of  growth. 
The  green  wooden  stakes,  for  sale  by  all  seed 
houses,  are  best  adapted  for  most  purposes. 
Plants  with  a  sin|;le  stem,  such  as  Lilies, 
Foxgloves  and  Mulleins,  may  have  the  stake 
(always  considerably  shorter  than  the  full 
heieht  of  the  plants)  placed  behind  the  stem 
and  secured  with  ^reen  raffia,  al^ut  the  centre 
of  the  stem,  leavmg  the  upper  half  to  curve 
gracefully  at  will.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
change  the  stakes  once  any  way  during  the 
growth  of  very  tall  plants,  and  such  strong 
growing  plants  as  Mulleins,  Hollyhocks,  and 
Dahlias  will  require  very  heavy  stakes. 
Plants  with  many  stems,  such  as  Boltonias 
and  Heleniums,  should  have  several  heavv 
stakes  placed  in  and  about  the  clumps  with 
strong  cord  stretched  from  stake  to  stake, 
thus  allowing  all  the  stems  to  maintain  their 
natural  position  while  still  being  upheld. 
The  fine  appearance  of  such  plants  is  quite 
spoiled  if  tney  are  bunched  together  and  tied 
to  a  single  stake. 

Plants  with  lone,  weak  stems  and  broad, 
heavy  flower  heads,  as  Michaelmas  Daisies 
and  (jypsophila  paniculata,  are  best  supported 
on  pea  brush,  the  weak  stems  being  drawn 
over  and  tied  to  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  brush.  When  the  plants  nave  attained 
their  full  height  any  unsightly  ends  of  the 
brush  may  be  cut  ofi^ 

DEMOVAL  of  all  withered  flowers  is  of 
•^"^  considerable  importance  in  the  fair 
appearance  of  the  garden.  The  self-sown 
seedlings  of  many  plants.  Phlox  for  instance, 
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are  a  real  nuisance;  and  besides  this,  most 
annuals,  and  a  fair  number  of  perennials, 
may  be  kept  in  bloom  for  a  greatly  lengthened 
penod  if  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  seed. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Moonpenny 
Daisies,  Geums,  Engeron  speciosus  and  the 
hardy  Cornflower,  Centaurea  montana.  The 
blooming  period  of  Phlox,  Mulleins,  and 
Anchusas  may  be  extended  if  the  flower  stalk 
is  cut  j ust  below  the  lowest  blossom.  Auxiliary 
flower  stems  will  then  be  sent  out  at  once. 

Foxgloves  may  be  bewitched  into  perennial- 
ism  if  the  flower  stalks  are  cut  to  the  ground 
immediately  after  fading.  Hardy  young 
plants  will  form  around  the  old  crown.  This 
IS  also  true  of  Hollyhocks. 

Many  low  growing  plants,  such  as  Pinks, 
Aubrietias,  ItcHs,  Cerastium,  Suii-roses  and 
Golden  Alyssum  are  much  benefited  by  a 
severe  shearing  after  their  bloom  is  past; 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  become  very  untidy 
in  appearance. 

TN  THE  summer  care  of  the  garden,  culti- 
-^  vation  of  the  soil  is  more  important  than 
watering.  The  latter  should  not  be  done  at 
all  unless  thoroughly — that  is,  the  soil  soaked 
at  least  two  inches  below  the  surface.  Our 
own  method  is  to  stick  the  rake  handle  in 
the  ground,  placing  the  hose  nozzle  through 
the  tines  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  one 
spot  for  several  hours.  In  dry  weather  it 
takes  two  or  three  days  to  get  all  round  the 
garden,  but  the  effort  is  lasting;  and  when 
this  method  is  used,  the  watermg  may  be 
done  in  full  sunshine  without  injury  to  the 
plants. 

The  soil  of  the  beds  and  borders  should  be 
kept  well  stirred  always,  as  this  not  only 
conserves  the  moisture  but  does  much  to- 
ward discouraging  weeds.  We  always  stir 
the  soil  after  a  heavy  rain,  for  the  soil  is  then 
most  apt  to  form  a  hard  crust. 

Combinations  for  Spring  Pictures 

npWO  pictures  last  spring  gave  me  so  much 

•*•  pleasure,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  tell  about 

them  in  case  some  gardening  neighbor  may  care 

to  add  them  to  the  beauty  of  his  own  garden 

planting  this  fall. 

lie  first  shines  forth  in  a  partially  shaded 


'^-A': 


comer  of  the  garden  in  front  of  and  reaching 
back  beneath  a  group  of  Persian  Lilacs  and 
Laburnums.  Here  tne  ground  is  thickly  set 
with  the  lovely  Muscari,  so.  apdy  named 
Heavenly  Blue,  with  the  graceful  little  Wood 
Tulip  (Tulipa  sylvestris),  and  dotted  about 
between  them,  to  spread  its  delicate  ereenery 
when  the  Grape  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are 
past  are  tufts  of  the  baby  Meadow  Rue 
(Thalictrum  minus  var.  adiantifolium).  The 
Wood  Tulip  is  a  special  delight  of  the  spring 
and  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  It  has  small,  warm  yellow  flowers  slightly 
bronzed  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  petals,  that 
open  widely  and  send  forth  the  delicious  per- 
fume of  hothouse  Violets.  The  slender  stem 
of  the  tulip  rises  several  inches  higher  than  the 
bright  blue  Hyacinth  spikes  that  pierce  the 
waving  canopy  of  yellow  flowers  with  a  auite 
enchanting  etfect.  This,  I  think,  would  oe  a 
nice  group  for  the  rock  garden  as  all  the  units 
are  small — the  Meadow  Kue  rising  to  not  more 
than  eight  inches  in  height.  Tulipa  sylvestris 
requires  two  seasons  in  your  garden  to  become 
sumciently  at  home  to  bloom,  after  that  is 
most  reliably  constant  if  your  conditions  are  at 
all  to  its  mind.  Here  it  is  pleased  to  be  most 
^acious,  and  has  started  numerous  colonies  on 
Its  own  account — one  right  in  the  gravel  at  the 
edge  of  the  path. 

The*  second  picture  is  to-day,  May  twenty- 
first,  in  full  beauty.  A  white  flowered  Wistaria 
covers  a  shallow  cedstr  pergola  that  spans  a 
irarden  path  and  consritutes  itself  a  most 
felicitous  background  for  the  rose-wrapped 
branches  of  a  Crabapple  tree  (Pyrus  flori- 
bunda),  that  reach  out  against  and  through 
the  pendant  sprays  of  white  flowers.  Groups 
of  rose-red  Tulip  Pride  of  Haarlem  and  drifts 
of  srill  lingering  Arabis  repeat  the  colors 
from  the  ground.  This  picture  is  inexpressibly 
gay  and  charming  ana  gives  us  the  added 
pleasure  of  a  fine  blend  of  perfumes. 

There  is  one  more  bit  so  fresh  and  pretty  in 
its  scheme  of  decoration  that  it  seems  to  ask 
for  mention.  It  lies  along  the  end  of  a  north 
border  and  is  composed  of  the  snowdrift  Phlox 
and  scarletGeums  and  the  tall  Poet's  Narcissus 
known  as  Edward  VII.  Between  these  plants 
are  tufts  of  Carpathian  Bluebell,  blue  and 
white. 
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WHEN  the  war  garden  movement 
got  under  way  last  year  there  also 
was  born  a  demand  for  practical 
manuals  of  instruction  for  the 
uninitiated  as  well  as  for  those  who,  though 
not  entirely  new  to  the  art  of  gardening,  yet 
were  not  adepts  in  the  refinements  of  manage- 
ment, intercropping  and  succession  plantings, 
to  say  nothing  of  masterful  manipulation  of 
the  available  space.  It  was  but  the  natural 
course  of  events  that  led  to  the  appearance 
of  several  books  by  different  publishers  this 
spring,  each  one  designed  to  be  the  last 
word  in  meeting  the  situation  so  that  the 
amateur  gardener  is  now  landed  at  the  other 
extreme  of  his  difficulty — last  year  practically 
nothing  available;  this  year  an  aoundance, 
among  which  choice  is  difficult.  Not  all  the 
books  that  have  been  brought  into  the  public 
eye  at  this  time  are  reaUy  new  and  some 
indeed  are  quite  old — merely  new  titles  to 
"  get  a  ride"  on  the  popular  wave.  In  the  ten 
or  a  dozen  books  that  are  offered  for  approval, 
each  one  has  its  individuality,  however,  and 
each  one  has  certain  elements  of  merit.  The 
book  that  w'Jl  best  suit  the  individual  will 
depend  entirely  on  v.hat  that  individual's 
previous  knowledge  and  experience  have  been, 
as  well  as  present  requirements.  The  home 
gardener  wno  wishes  to  confine  his  attention 
strictly  to  intensive  food  production  is  catered 
to  very  definitely  in  the  newer  books. 

"Everyman's  Garden  In  War  Time,"*  by 
Charles  A.  Seldon,  one  of  the  "  resurrections, ' 
was  formerly  entitled  "Everyman's  Garden 
Every  Week"  and  is  a  reliable  manual  on 
general  garden  practice,  and  follows  the 
calendar  week  by  week  in  outlining  the  period- 
ical activities.  This  is  supplemented  by  a 
condensed  calendar  of  operations. 

Somewhat  similar  in  scope,  but  more  com- 
prehensive and  new,  is  Mr.  Rockwell's  "Around 
the  Year  in  the  Garden,"*  which  has  the  pe- 
culiar merit  of  not  only  stating  vvhat  should  be 
done  but  taking  time  to  explain  the  reason 
behind  the  action.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
rounded  out,  general  handbooks  of  the  all 
round  garden  that  has  come  from  the  press. 
Mr.  Rockwell's  writings  in  part  are  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  Magazine  and  the  material  that  has 
previously  appeared  in  these  columns  hds  been 
freely  drawn  upon  in  making  this  book. 

Less  bulky  and  perhaps  more  direct  in  its 
point  of  view,  is  Frances  Duncan's  "Home 
Vegetables  and  Small  Fruits,'"  which  has  been 
written  with  a  definite  idea  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  times.  It  assumes  the 
possession  of  a  small  garden  and  the  desire  to 
make  it  as  useful  as  possible  while  still  re- 
taining the  element  of  beauty.  It  approaches 
the  problem  with  a  sense  of  friendship  and 
companionship  with  which  the  reader  is  car- 

» Everyman's  Garden  in  War  Time  by  Chas.  A.  Srldon. 
pp.  xiv  4-338  including  index.  Cloth,  5x7^  in.  Price, 
51.3s.     (New  York.  I>odd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

•Around  the  Year  in  the  Garden  by  F.  F.  Rockwell, 
pp.  XX  +  350  including  index,  aoth,  s\  J, 7!  >"•  I""«"««l.*>y 
halftone  inserts.  Price,  $1.7$.  (New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Co.) 

*HoME  Vegetables  and  Small  Fruits;  Their  Culture  and 
Preservation,  by  Frances  Duncan,  pp.  xiv-|-  184  and  index. 
Cloth,  5  X  7i  in.  Illustrated  with  halftone  inserts  and 
drawings  in  text.  Price,  5i.40.  (New  York.  Chas.  Scnb- 
ner'sSons). 


ried  through  from  the  simple  elements  to  the 
growing,  handling,  drying,  canning  and  pre- 
serving of  the  harvest.  A  good  word  is  found 
for  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and  the  plans  for  com- 
bination and  succession  plantings  will  appeal 
to  the  suburban  gardener  with  a  30  x  40 
garden  plot.  Exception  might  be  taken  to 
some  of  the  suggested  "trick"  methods  of 
cultivation,  which,  though  not  recommended 
by  the  author,  are  submitted  as  possibilities 
for  consideration.  But  then  many  people 
like  to  play  these  little  experiments.  Alto- 
gether Miss  Duncan's  book  accomplishes  a 
great  deal  for  its  size,  and  always  has  the  view- 
point of  the  householder. 

"Home  Gardening — ^Vegetables  and  Flow- 
ers"* by  Benjamin  F.  Albaugh,  originally 
published  a  few  years  ago  as  "The  Garden- 
ette,"  is  an  appeal  to  expand  on  a  pet  hobby 
of  the  author,  and  exploits  a  peculiar  practice 
of  gardening  woven  around  the  "sandwich 
system."  Instead  of  laboriously  digging  the 
ground,  build  your  garden  on  top  of  the 
ground!  Put  down  a  layer  of  straw  or 
strawey  manure,  to  any  desired  depth,  and 
cover  this  with  a  layer  of  soil.  Ot  course, 
there  must  be  boards  to  hold  the  beds  and  the 
availability  of  ample  manure  or  straw  is  ab- 
solutely essential.  When  in  doubt  which  sorts 
to  recommend,  the  book  confines  itself  to  the 
best  or  most  popular — a  safe  course  to  pursue. 
Ninety-four  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  pages  are  devoted  to  vegetables.  Sowing 
and  planting  tables  are  included,  as  is  a  glos- 
sary of  garden  terms  not  readily  understood 
by  the  newcomer. 

"Garden  Steps,"*  by  Ernest  Cobb,  frankly 
described  as  a  "manual  on  vegetable  garden- 
ing for  tfie  amateur,"  definitely  confines 
itself  to  the  field  of  school  and  home  garden. 
It  deals,  in  systematic  fashion,  with  all  the 
essentials  of  vegetable  gardening,  resorting 
to  occasional  illustrations  which  are  designed 
to  stimulate  popular  interest  rather  than  to 
illustrate  a  certain  point.  The  different 
classes  of  vegetables  are  treated  in  alphabet- 
ical order  and  each  chapter  tells  sufficient 
for  the  amateur  to  make  his  garden  efforts 
productive. 

The  real  vegetable  gardener  who  wants 
the  best  that  a  fertile  soil  and  skillful  manage- 
ment can  produce  will  turn  to  Mr.  Adolph 
Kruhm's  "Home  Vegetable  Gardening  From 
A  to  Z."*  The  book  is  constructed  on  a 
novel  plan — half  of  every  page  is  an  illustra- 
tion that  elucidates  the  accompanving  text, 
and  each  page  is  given  to  an  individual  topic. 
Accompanying  these  are  a  number  of  pages 
with  color  plates  of  typical  vegetables  and 
discussions  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
better  types  and  strains.  Specific  informa- 
tion about  varietal  behavior  sparkles  all 
through  the  text,  and  the  steps  of  progress  in 
handhng  the  soil  aj^d  the  crop  from  spring  to 

>HoMB  Gardenino— Vegetables  and  Flowers  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Albaugh.  pp.  138  including  index.  Cloth,  7*  x  5} 
in.  Illustrated  by  halftone  inserts.  Price,  60c.  (New  York, 
Grossett  &  Dunlap). 

^Garden  Steps  by  Ernest  Cobb.  pp.  226,  halftone  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.  Cloth,  4l « 7  in.  Price,  60c.  (Boston, 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.). 

*HoME  Vegetable  Gardening  by  Adolph  Kruhm.  pp.  vi 
-f-  289,  and  index.  Ooth,  4)  x  7^  in.  Profuselv  illustrated 
with  halftones  in  text  and  32  color  plates.  Price,  51.25.  (Gar- 
den City,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.). 
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fall  are  detailed  one  by  one,  and  each  in  turn. 
The  real  service  that  "Home  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening" will  render  is  in  making  it  |>ossible 
for  the  tyro  in  gardening  to  work  with  the 
same  precision  as  regards  crop  development 
as  does  the  expert  seedsman.  The  author, 
trained  as  a  seedsman,  takes  the  reader  into 
his  confidence  professionally. 

"The  Backyard  Garden,"*  by  Edward  I. 
Farrington,  meets  as  nearly  as  any  book  can, 
within  the  limits  of  190  small  pages,  the 
needs  of  the  beginner  striving  to  avoid  the 
many  pitfalls  to  his  enthusiasm  which  every 
first  garden  is  bound  to  put  in  its  makers 
path.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  such  concise 
directions  regarding  many  advanced  methods 
of  gardening  that  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  any  home  gardener's  reference 
library.  Those  in  charge  of  school  and 
community  gardening  will  appreciate  the 
volume  for  its  practical  classification  of  the 
different  vegetables.  There  is  not  a  single 
impractical  piece  of  advice  in  any  of  its 
chapters.  Thoroughly  indexed  and  bound  in 
waterproof  covers. 

"School  and  Home  Gardening,"*  by  Kary 
C.  Davis,  is  preeminently  a  book  by  a  teacher 
for  teachers  or  others  in  need  of  a  dependable 
adviser  for  guiding  any  gardening  efforts  in 
the  right  directions.  Witnin  its  350  pages  it 
endeavors  to  cover  the  whole  subject,  from 
vegetables  and  flowers  to  shrubs  and  trees. 
Like  other  books  intended  primarily  for  school 
use,  it  abounds  with  suggestions  for  practical 
demonstrations  and  exercises,  all  of  which  are 
useful  in  getting  the  pupil  to  understand  the 
fundamental  principles  of  gardening.  There 
are  many  helpful  tables,  calendars,  etc., 
which,  however,  would  hardly  stimulate  the 
average  boy,  girl  or  grown-up  to  go  out  and  dig, 
rake,  and  sow  seeds.  The  educators  of  the 
country  will  find  it  a  splendid  garden  primer, 
talking,  as  it  does,  in  the  authoritative 
language  that  teachers  use  and  value. 

The  Patriot's  Edition  of  "The  Home 
Garden,"*  by  the  late  Eben  E.  Rexford,  is 
one  of  the  many  books  of  this  popular  writer 
which,  in  their  day  did  much  in  moulding 
opinion  on  gardening.  Written  in  easily 
understood,  practical  language,  "The  Home 
Garden"  still  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  written,  viz.,  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
making  of  food  gardens,  including  berry  patches 
and  small  fruit  plantations.  Some  of  its  97year- 
-old  advice,  however,  is  in  need  of  revision  in 
the  light  of  more  recent  developments. 

If  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  any  one 

book  being  the  best  on  a  subject,  that  verdict 

might  reasonably  be  accorded   to   Professor 

Find  lay's  "Practical  Gardening,"*    the  most 

{Continued  on  page  igS) 


^  The  Backyard  Garden  by  Hid  ward  I.  Farrinston.  pp- 
X  +  191  including  index.  Cloth,  4{  x  7}.  Illustrated  by  half- 
tone inserts.     Price,  5i.oo.     (Chicago,  Laird  &  Lee.) 

'School  and  Home  Gardening  by  Kary  C.  Davis,  pp. 
Rvii4-353  including  index.  Cloth,  5^  x  7l  >«•  Profusely 
illustrated  with  halftone  inserts  in  the  text.  Price,  5l*28  net. 
(Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott.) 

•The  Home  Garden  by  Eben  E.  Rexford.  pp.  200,  includ- 
ing index.  Cloth,  cl  x  7^  in.  Illustrated  by  halftone  inserts. 
Price,  5i.2S  net.    (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott.) 

*  Practical  Gardening  by  Hugh  Findlay.  pp.  vii -f  3W 
including  index.  Cloth,  s\  «  8J  in.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
halftone  inserts  and  drawings  in  text.  Price,  ^2.00  n«t.  (New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 
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WHY  make  hard  work  of 
gardening  when  a  half 
hour's  time  enjoyably 
spent  with  the  Pull-Easy  will 
put  your  garden  in  a  clean, 
healthy,  thriving  condition?  No 
work  to  it  at  all— just  the  right 
amount  of  exercise  to  work  up 
a  good  breakfast  appetite. 

Use  a  Pull-Easy  and  your  garden 
will  never  lose  its  charm.  There's 
no  garden  tool  so  easy  to  handle  and 
none  that  does  the  work  so  well  as  the 

DULL-EA5U 

ADJUSTABLE 

Garden  Cultivator 

It  thoroughly  stirs  up  the  soil  and 
quickly  prepares  it  for  seeding.  For 
cultivating,  it's  the  ideal  tool — and 
without  a  rival.  From  seed  time  to 
maturity  it's  the  only  garden  tool 
you  need 

It  can  be  instantly  adjusted  to  any  width 
from  7  to  18  inches.  No  trouble  cultivating 
the  narrow  rows  and  no  danger  of  injuring 
the  plants.  Middle  tooth  can  be  removed 
for  cultivating  two  rows  at  once. 

Light,  strong  and  well  balanced.  Has  un- 
breakable teeth.  A  quality  tool  used  by 
200,000  of  America's  best  gardeners. 

if  yoar  dealmr  can 't  aapply  you,  write  your  namm  and 
your  deaimr'm  name  on  thm  margin  of  thia  adtfertiamntent, 
tmar  out  and  mail  to  ua  with  $1.S0  ($2.00  in  Canada} 
and  you  will  rmcmivm  your  PulUEaay  promptly  by  parcml 
poat,  prepaid, 

THE  PULL.EASY  MFG.  COMPANY 

304  Barstow  Street  WAUKESHA,  WISCONSIN 
^Canadian  Addream-~Z5  Col  borne  Street*  Toronto,  OnU 

Bolt*  jn  71ol6ir»cKc5 


CfOJSborond 
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Rtmovoble 
Middlf  Tooth 
fof  StroddlinJ 
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ERE  is 
the  most  con- 


venient and  practical 
way  to  practice  food  and 
fuel   conservation.     With 
Conservo  you  may  can  14 
quart  jars  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables at  one  time  —  with  Conservo  you  can  cook  an 
entire  meal  at  one  time — over  one  burner  of  your  stove. 

GbNSERVO 

ConservesFruit— Vegetables— Fuel— Food— Time 


It  conserves,    serves  and    saves.      No 

housewife    can    afford    to   be  without  it. 

In  canning,  a  new  delicacy  oi   flavor  is 

secured    and     the    rare  flavor  of    fre^ 

fruits  and    vegetables  is  retained.      In 

cooking  the  food  is  cooked  in  its  own 

moisture.  No     water     necessary. 

Thus   saving  the  valuable     mineral 

salts  and  juices. 

The  tuel  saved  by  Conservo  will 
pay  for  it  in  a  short   time.     And 
the    worry    and    watching    of 
cooking  is  eliminated. 


Here  is  one  of  the  many  testimonials 
received ; 

The  "Conservos"  we  recently  or- 
dered from  you  are  so  satisfactory 
that  I  would  like  to  have  you  ship  V 
two    more  by  express  to  our 
president,  Mr.  Charles  Lath- 
rop  Pack,  Lakewood,  N.  J, 

Yours  very  truly, 
P.  S.  Ridsdale,  Secretary, 
Nafl  Emergency  Food 
Garden  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


J  Free  Book^ — "SecreU  of  CoU-Pack  Canning"  and  Conierto 
cooking  recipes.     Mercian  dealer's  name. 

TOLEDO  COOKER  CO.,  Dept,  218 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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Every      ENTER- 
PRISE     All-Iron 

Fence  is    individually 
built — to  meet  the  needs 
of  your   particular    property 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog,  picturing  styles, 
giving  prices  and  explaining  in  detail  our  oflfer 
to  make  without  obligation  a  blue-print  of  the  right 
fencing  for  your  property. 

ENTERPRISE  IRON  WORKS. 


1175  E.  24th  Street,  Indianapolit,  Ind. 


Fmneing  tor  HonfM,  Eatates,  Parka,  Cawnrntmrimm,  Public  Bldga.,  Facioriea,  Eta 


ENTE 


PROTECTIVE    FENCING 


Th$  Rtadtr^  8§nie$  it  prtpand  to  ktip  you  $oiv€  jfour  gardening  jtroHtnu 


(Concluded  from  page  ig6) 
comprehensive  book  on  the  subject  published 
this  year;  and  it  will  be  many  years  before 
anything  more  helpful  will  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  many  who  seriously  consider 
home  gardening  in  all  its  phases.  The 
author  has  succeeded  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  the  broadest  possible  fashion  by 
incorporating  in  his  book  much  of  the  best 
material  published  by  other  writers  on  the 
subject.  Thus  Garden  Magazine  readers 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  ficiires,  and  many 
tables  on  vegetable  varieties  by  Mr.  Kruhm, 
which  first  appeared  in  our  own  columns. 
Every  chapter  of  this  400  page  book,  which 
includes  small  fruits,  fruit  trees,  community 
gardening,  and  what  to  do  month  by  monch, 
bears  witness  to  the  practical  knowledge  of 
the  author.  The  information  given  is  uni- 
formly reliable;  the  advice  on  what  to  do,  how 
and  when,  is  applicable  to  a  wide  territory. 
Gardening  Amenca,  amateur  and  professional 
alike,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author 
for  such  an  illuminating  contribution  to 
current  garden  literature. 

Another  cultural  manual  is  reolFered  in 
"Putnam's  Veritable  Book,"^  by  Mae  Savell 
Croy,  a  disjomted  grouping  of  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  various  vegetables  passed 
under  consideration.  As  a  reference  book  of 
practice  and  reminder  in  management,  it  may 
nave  its  use,  but  a  close  reading  suggests  that 
the  author,  or  compiler,  lacks  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  soil,  and  exception  might  be 
taken  to  some  of  the  author  s  statements  in 
endeavoring  to  correlate  cause  and  effect. 

^  Putnam's  VioiTABLB  Book  by  Mae  Savell  Croy.  pp.Tii  + 
2^8,  and  index.  Qoth,  7i  x  5  in.  Price,  $1.50.  (New  Yoti, 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sonsj. 

Ji^^  For  the  convenience  of  the  readers  the  Editorial 
Dept.  of  The  Garden  Magazine  will  under- 
take the  purchase  of  books  that  may  be  desired. 
Add  ten  per  cent,  to  cost  to  cover  postage. 


WITH  us  May  is  "The  maddest, 
merriest  month."  There  is  a  mad 
riot  of  color.  Everything  is  giving 
of  its  best.  The  tall,  mcefiil 
Darwin  Tulips,  the  Irises,  Peonies,  and  Roses, 
the  choicest  of  flowers — are  in  full  bloom. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  cost  of  all  this  beautv, 
for  disease  and  insects  get  in  their  deadly 
work.  There  is  the  rose  chafer  to  combat,  and 
the  brown  spot  of  the  leaves,  and  the  mildew 
on  the  climbers;  on  the  Hollyhocks  and  other 
plants  is  rust;  while  aphis  beset  the  Corn- 
flowers, Chrysanthemums,  and  Peonies. 

If  one  began  spraying  in  March,  just  as 
the  leaves  appear,  mucn  trouble  would  be 
averted;  but  a  bi-weekly  spraying  is  necessary 
for  some  plants  and  this  month  the  spraying 
material  snould  be  summer  strength  so  as  not 
to  burn  the  leaves.  The  formula  to  be  used 
at  this  time  is  two  pounds  of  copper  sulphate, 
five  pounds  of  unslaked  lime  to  mty  gallons  of 
water.  Add  to  this  quantity  of  bordeaux  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Mix 
the  sulphate,  lime  and  arsenate  of  lead  each 
separately  with  a  little  water  to  dissolve 
thoroughly  before  mixing  them  together,  and 
then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water,  stirring 
(Continued  on  page  200) 
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Think  How  You  'II  Enjoy  a  Rose  Garden  in  June! 

An  Abundance  of  Beautiful,  Fragrant  Roses  for  Youl 


TJ[/E  can  fill  your  order  y  regardless 
^  ^  of  quantity.  Our  cellars  are 
full  of  splendid,  dormant,  budded, 
field  grown,  three-year-old  plants. 
They  are  waiting  for  your  order  and 
are  ready  for  immediate  planting. 

After  seeing  this  stock,  you  would 
be    quick    to   realize   its  difference , 
from  ordinary  rose-stock.  It  should 
not    be  confused    with  small,  pot- 
grown  stock  sold  by  some  concerns. 


freely  and  continuously  throughout  the  season.  Cobr  is 
pearly  pink  &t  base  of  petals,  flushed  deUcate  pink  at  the 
edg^  and  on  reverse  side.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
f^rden  roses,  and  an  exhibition  variety  of  unusual  merit. 
MBS.  JABiES  LYNAS—H.  Tn  atrong,  vigofoos,  upright,  branching  Strong,  two-year-old,  budded,  imported,  dormant  stock, 
growth.  Bowers  vtrj  large,  foU.  mud  beautifully  formed,  producing    60c.  a  plant,  «6.00  a  dozen,  $40.00  a  hundred. 


It  is  not  possible  to  describe  all  of 
our  varieties  in  this  advertisement — 
you  will  find  them  all  listed  in  our 
catalogue ; — which  we  will  gladly  send 
you  if  you  do  not  have  it  on  file. 

Including  All  the  Newest  Varieties 
and  kinds,  such  as  Ophelia,  Hoosier- 
Beauty,  Sunburst,  Duchess  of  Wel- 
ington,  and  over  one  hundred  v^a- 
rieties  of  the  best  Hybrid  Teas, 
Baby  Ramblers,  Polyantha,  Perpet- 
uals  and  Climbers. 

//  customers  vrisht  we  will  make 
selection  if  we  are  advised  types  and 
colors  you  prefer. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  our  stock 
to  give  satisfaction,  and  stand  back. of  every 
plant  that  leaves  this  establishmeut. 

Catalogue  on  request,  if  interested. 


CHARLES  H.  TOTTY  CO. 


Importers  and  Growers  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Roses,   Carnations  and  Hardy  Perennials 


MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 


J 


Mr.  Farr  Invites  You 
to  Visit  Wyomissing 

The  first  week  in  June  to  see 

the  riot  of  color  produced  by  the 
many  acres  of  Peonies  and  Irises, 
which  are  then  in  the  height  of  their 
glory. 

Every  year  a  multitude  of 

people  come  by  train,  or  motor  long 
distances,  to  see  the  glorious  sight.  A 
visitor  from  California  declared  that 
nothing  in  that  land  of  flowers  would 
equal  the  gorgeous  display. 

There   is   no    more    beautiful 

section  for  a  motor  trip.  Bayard  Taylor, 
after  a  world-wide  journey,  declared  that  he 
had  seen  no  more  beautiful  sight  than  that 
from  Mt-  Penn  near  Wyomissing 

For  several  seasons  Mr.  Farr  and 

his  associates  have  given  their  entire  time  at  this 
period  to  their  visitors.  As  the  season  will  vary  somewhat,  intending  visitors 
should  write  the  last  week  in  May  for  information;  we  will  then  advise  you  of  the 
most  favorable  date  and  arrangements  will  be  made  to  meet  you  at  the  station. 

If  you  are  unable  to  get  here  don't  hesitate  to  write 

for  any  information  you  desire  about  Peonies,  Irises,  or  other  plants  in  your 
hardy  garden.  If  you  do  not  possess  a  copy  of  Farr* a  Hardy  Plant 
Specialtiea,  send  for  it  at  once  and  it  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

WYOMISSING  NURSERIES  CO. 
104  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissing,  Penna. 
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Garden  Necessities  That  Repay  You 

BUSHES,   plants,  vines  must  have  some  kind  of  support  and  protection  in 
order  that  they  niay  grow  most  luxuriously.     The  best  for  the  purpose, 
the  one  that  combines  beauty  in  itself  as  well  as  proper  construction  for 
endurance,  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Trellises  and  bed  guards  repay  many  times  over  in  plants,  blossoms,  and 
foliage.  The  Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Trellis  on  the  end  of  the  porch  shown  here 
not  only  supports  the  vines,  but  is  ornamental  as  well.  The  bed  guards  are  of 
the  same  make — same  construction  and  materials.     These 


OELLSIOR. 


RUSX   i»R.oor 


Trellises  and  Bed  Guards 

are  made  of  heavy,  tough,  springy  steel  wires, 
which  are  held  at  every  intersection  in  the 
viseHke  grip  of  the  Excelsior  Steel  Clamp,  a 
patented  feature.  AFFER  making,  the 
whole  fabric  is  galvanized  by  the  Excelsior 
Process,  that  not  only  makes  it  rust  proof, 

but  thoroughly  and  completely  solders 

it  into  one  rigid  mass. 

These  trellises  won't  buckle, 
droop  or  sag.  Winds  and  shock 
have  no  effect  on  them.  They 
can  be  taken  down  and  used  over, 
and  will  last  for  years. 

To  insure  getting  full  value  for  your 
money,  ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  these 
products.  We  also  make  Excelsior  fences, 
tennis  fences,  tree  guards,  gates,  and  similar 
garden  necessities.  We  will  cheerfully  send 
catalogue  B  on  request. 


AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 

/^UR  stock  of  trees,  shrubs 
\J  and   plants    is   not   cur- 
tailed bv  the  stoppage  of 
foreign   shipments.     We   sell 
Andorra-grown. 

CmUhg  on  revest 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES 

Wh.  Wantr  HanNr,  Prop. 
Box  100,  ChMtnut  Hill,  PhiU.,  PennaJ 

Label  Your  Roses  Ss  Plants 

SIMPLEX  WEATHERPROOF  PLANT  LABELS 

They  last  indefinitely.  Appro>-ed  by  gardeners  for  over  five  yean. 

PRICES,  ineluding  copper  wires  for  attaching 

No.  1.— Sice  Szi  inches.  g6  c$nU  doaen.  $g.00  per  100 

No.  «.— Si«e  4xf  inches,  60  unU  doaen.  $\J00  per  100 

No.  8.-4>iae  5x1  inches.  75  c4nU  doien.  $6jOO  per  100 

At  AU  Good  DMhri 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price 

STEWART  &  CO.,  84»  WEST  «eth  ST.,  new  YORTK 

{Concluded  from  page  ig8) 
constantly.  The  bordeaux  is  a  preventive 
against  disease,  and  the  arsenate  of  lead 
destroys  the  larvae  of  insects.  Cabbage  worms 
can  be  eradicated  with  slug  shot,  a  powder  to 
be  pumped  on  with  a  dry-spray  pump. 

WMdinc  and  FMdinf 

ILL  weeds  grow  apace"  and  the  gardener 
•'■  has  to  get  busy  with  the  weeding  hoe  to 
keep  them  from  getting  the  upper  hand. 
Some  one  has  said  that  weeds  were  the 
gardener's  best  friend,  for  in  the  process  of 
riddine  the  garden  of  them  a  dust  mulch  is 
formed  which  is  essential  to  conserve  moisture. 
Always  work  the  c^round  as  soon  after  a 
rain  as  possible  so  the  ground  will  not  bake. 
The  roots  of  the  Sweet  Peas  should  be  kept 
cool  with  a  mulch  of  grass  clippings  or  old 
strawy  manure  as  they  will  then  bloom 
much  longer. 

TN  A  convenient  place  in  the  garden  and  on 
^  a  stand  keep  a  barrel  for  a  supply  of 
liquid  manure.  Let  the  barrel  have  a  spigot 
at  the  bottom  by  which  to  draw  off  the 
manure  water.  Within  a  foot  of  bottom  of 
barrel  hang  a  burlap  bag  in  which  put  fresh 
manure  from  time  to  time.  Fill  barrel  with 
water.  Tack  the  open  end  of  bag  around  the 
top  edge  of  barrel.  Have  a  top  to  put  on 
barrel  to  guard  against  flies.  Have  an  old 
bucket  under  spigot  to  catch  the  manure 
water.  Feeding  the  plants  every  two  wecb 
pushes  them  to  maturity. 

PiantinK  for  Us«  and  Dalisht 

DAHLIA  roots  should  be  set  out  in  the 
border  the  first  of  May,  using  fertilizers 
suitable  for  potato  culture.  Set  out  in  the 
open  ground  by  the  middle  of  the  month: 
midsummer  cabbage,  tomatoes,  pepper  and 
eggplants.  The  three  last  could  be  set  out 
earlier  if  protected  at  night  in  case  of  frost; 
but  they  are  not  safe  from  frost  until  after 
the  2nd  of  May  in  the  Middle  South.  They 
may  be  put  in  the  open  ground  as  early  as 
the  end  of  April  if  protected  at  night  with 
inverted  flower  pots,  or  individual  coldframes 
or  an  old  ba^  arranged  tent  fashion  over 
them.  Sow  m  cold  frames:  celery,  fall 
cabba&;e,  cauliflower  and  brussels  sprouts  and 
French  endive  or  whitloof  chicory  and  late 
tomatoes  the  first  of  the  month.  Sowing  d 
lettuce,  beets,  snap  beans,  and  peas  should  he 
kept  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  The  first 
planting  of  com  and  of  lima  beans  to  take 
place  at  apple  blossom  time,  and  successions 
every  two  weeks  thereafter  until  end  of  July. 

HarTMtinc 

ASPARAGUS  ready  to  cut  the  first  of  April 
can  be  harvested  for  two  months.  After 
that  it  is  better  to  let  the  stalks  grow  and  the 
bed  be  well  fertilized  and  kept  free  of  weeds. 
Cut  stalks  early  in  the  mommg  and  keep  the. 
butt  ends  standing  in  a  pan  of  water  until 
ready  to  use,  then  they  will  not  get  tough. 
Canning  should  be  done  the  same  day  it  is 
gathered. 

Pruning  Fruits  and  OmanMntals 

ALL  the  early  flowering  shrubs  that  have 
bloomed  should  be  pruned  at  once,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  new  growth  later.  Trim  off 
the  long  tendrils  of  the  grape  vines  when  they 
shade  the  fruit  too  much.  Pull  oflF  all  small 
and  imperfect  bunches  of  grapes.  Cover 
with  paper  bags  those  retained  and  protect 
from  msects. 
Virginia.  J.  M.  Patterson. 
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From  an  original  painting  in  oils  showing  a 
spot  of  great  natural  beauty  on  the  new  country 
estate  property  of  Mr.  Irenei  du  Pont,  near 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Fatkm  qf  Tree  Surgery 


THE  first  thought  of  Mr.  du  Pont  was  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  hb  fine 
old  trees.  In  designing  great  estates  or  modest  country  places,  there  are 
generally  certain  trees  around  which  the  whole  plan  is  developed. 

Many  an  owner  has  located  his  house,  drives  and  entrance  in  relation  to  special  trees, 
only  to  find,  too  late,  that  they  were  past  saving  or  had  been  irreparably  injured  in 
the  execution  of  the  other  wort:. 

What  Mr.  du  Pont  is  doing  on  his  estate  in  assuring  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
trees  first,  should  be  done  in  every  instance.  Tliis  highly  important  work  was  in- 
trusted by  Mr.  du  Pont  to  the  demonstrated  skill  of  Davey  Tree  Surgeons.  Among 
hundreds  of  distinguished  Davey  clients  are: 

Mr.  VINCENT  ASTOR  Sen.  CLARENCE  W.  WATSON 

Mr.  J.  OGDEN  ARMOUR  Mr.  K  AAC  UNTERMEYER 

Mr.  P.  A.  B.  WIDENER  Mr.  W  M.  M.  WOOD 

Mrs.  JOHN  J.  ALBRIGHT  Hon.  J  AS.  R.  GARFIELD 

A  careful  examination  of  your  trees  will  hi  made  by  appointment. 

DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,   1205    ELM    ST.,    KENT,  OHIO 
Branch  OflBces,  with  telephone  connections:  *<25  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York; 
2017  Land  Title  BIdg..  Philadelphia;  450  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


DAVEY    TREE     SURGEONS 


WRITE    NEARKST    OFFICE 

Ptrmaneru  reprMentatives  located  at  Boston,  Sewvirt,  Lenox,  Hartfor>l,  Stamford,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  H'hite  Plaint, 
Jamaica,  L  /.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Harritburg,    BaUtmore,  Washington,    Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincin^ 
naii,  Louistille,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Lo  lis,  Kansas  City.    Canadian  address:  Hi  Victoria  Square,  MontreaL 
Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeor  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Davey  Tree  Exoert  Com- 
pany, and  the   public  is  cauticaed   against   those  labely  representing   themselves. 


Adeertisere  will  appreeiaie  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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[OW  is  the  time  to  guard 
against    them,    while 
things  are   in   blossom 
and  then  there  are  later  pests  to 
come.    Protection  doesn't  cost 
much — but  it  saves  everything — it  keeps  your  time  and 
labor  from  being  wasted.      To  wait  until  later  will  be  too  late 
— now  is  the  time  you  must  learn  what  to  do  so  you  can  do 
it  without  delav. 


Get  this 

FREE 
BOOK 


CskrAfkn  PAefe  — a  book  that  telU you 
Uaraen  reSlS  ^hen  and  how  to  pro- 
tect your  garden,  your  fruit  trees,  berries, 
trees  and  shrubbery  against  all  kinds  of 
destroying  pests.     This  book  is  free. 

Send  for  it  to-day  It  trlls  you  what  insecti- 
cides ro  use  for  each  kind  of  pest.  How,  for 
instance,  to  coax  the  cut  worms  out  of  f^round  and 
destroy  them  with  bait — how  to  destroy  weevil  in 
corn — how  todesttoy  Icaf-eatinR,  r€>ot-eating  and 
fruit-eating  insects.  It  tells  you  the  different 
insecticides  to  use  and  how  to  mix  them  so  that 
you  can  destroy  more  than  one  kind  of  pest  with 
one  application. 

Corona  insecticides  come  in  small  packages, 
readv  for  application,  either  by  wet  spray  or  by 
dusting,  using  the  powerful  hand  power  Corona 
dusting  gun. 


"CORONA 
DRY" 

Arsenate  of  Lead 

Dustins  Sulphur 

Tobacco    Dust 

Bordeaujc  Mbtture 

War  conditions  have  made  all  kin<ts  of 
insecticides  and  old  fashioned  pest  poisons 
scarce — often  quality  is  doubtful. 

To  be  sure  of  protection  against  pests 
send  us  the  name  of  your  serd  or  hardware 
dealer  and  let  ui  send  you  this  free  book. 
Write  to-day. 


CORONA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Dept.  6  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


l^'S&-lCo. 


TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 

The  Public  is  warned  not  to 
purchase  mowers  infringing  the 
Townsend  Patent  No.  1,209,  519, 

Dec.  19,  me. 


The  Greatest  Grass- 
cutter  on  Earth,  cuts  a 
Swath   86  inches  wide. 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

23  Central  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man.  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  wUl  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day 
than  the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better 
and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man.  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  any  three  ordinary 
horsedrawn  mowers  %vith  three  horses  and  three  men. 


Floats  over  the  uneven  ground  as  a  ship  rides  the 
waves.  One  mower  may  be  climbing  a  knoll,  the 
second  skimming  a  level  and  the  third  paring  a  holk>w. 
Does  not  smash  the  grass  to  earth  and  plaster  it  in  the 
mud  in  springtime  nor  crush  out  its  life  between 
hot  rollers  and  hard  hot  ground  in  summer  a:;  does 
the  motor  mower. 


Send  for  Catalogue  illustrating  all  types  of  TOWNSEND  MOWERS 


The  Readers*  Service  it  prepared  to  help  you  eolpe  your  gardening  probUme 


Dividing  Perennials  in  the  Spring 

MANY  of  the  perennials  must  be  divided 
annually  if  they  are  to  give  the  best 
results  as  otherwise  the  clump  or  mass  be- 
comes too  dense  and  full  of  old  useless  erofwth, 
with  dead  stalks  in  the  centre.  These  in 
time  become  hollow. 

The  Hardy  Asters,  for  example,  are  most 
satisfactory  when  taken  up  and  separated 
every  season,  and  the  best  time  to  do  this  work 
is  early  in  the  spring.  They  come  apart 
very  easily  and  should  be  replanted  in  rich 
soil.  The  popularity  of  the  Hardy  Asters 
has  grown  rapidly  of  late,  and  it  is  easy  to 
make  a  fine  display  in  a  few  years  from  a  very 
small  beginning. 

Another  late  blooming  perennial  which 
needs  the  same  treatment  is  the  Helenium, 
the  great  flower  heads  of  which  soon  begin  to 
diminish  in  size  if  frequent  separation  of  the 
roots  is  neglected.  It  is  important  to  have 
newly  enriched  ground  for  them,  as  they 
are  heavy  feeders,  and  they  prefer  a  sunny 
position.  Boltonias  are  in  the  same  class 
and  should  never  be  left  longer  than  two 
years  without  a  division  of  the  roots,  an 
annual  separation  being  better. 

An  annual  division  of  the  Achillea  is  also 
advisable,  not  so  much  because  the  old  plants 
die  out  as  because  great  numbers  ot  new 
plants  spring  up  from  white,  thread-like 
runners  and  quickly  come  to  occupy  more 
space  than  is  allotted  to  them.  This  also 
applies  to  the  Bocconia  or  Plume  Poppy, 
which  becomes  a  nuisance  unless  most  ot  the 
new  plants  are  dug  out  in  the  spring,  to  be  set 
elsewhere  or  thrown  away. 

The  now  popular  Shasta  Daisy  needs  divis- 
ion every  two  years,  as  it  makes  exceedingly 
rapid  growth.  Young  plants  of  this  variety 
of  Chrysanthemum  should  not  be  allowed  to 
bloom  very  freely  the  first  year.  Once  in 
three  years  is  often  enough  to  divide  Pyre- 
thrum  Uliginosum,  which  is  another  form  of 
Chrysanthemum. 

Most  of  the  other  perennials  do  well  if 
divided  once  in  three  years,  but  some  should 
be  allowed  to  go  much  longer.  There  is  no 
reason  for  dividing  the  Dictamnus  or  Gas 
Plant  at  all,  as  it  will  live  longer  than  the 
average  gardener  if  left  alone.  The  Bleeding 
Heart  improves  for  many  years  without 
division.  Many  people  think  that  this  is 
true  of  the  Lily-of-the-Valley,  which  is  a 
mistake.  This  favorite  flower  should  be 
divided  every  three  or  four  years  if  it  is  to  be 
kept  free   flowering. 

The  Larkspurs  go  well  for  four  years 
without  being  disturbed  and  then  the  work 
of  separation  must  be  done  carefully,  for  each 
division  must  be  left  with  a  good  crown  and 
plenty  of  root  fibers.  The  work  is  best  done 
with  a  sharp  knife  after  the  earth  has  been 
washed  from  the  roots,  and  when  replanted 
the  crown  should  be  two  inches  under  ground. 

Very  early  flowering  perennials  like  the 
Doronicum,  or  Leopard's  Bane,  are  best 
divided  after  they  have  flowered,  in  order 
that  blooming  may  not  be  interfered  with. 
Plants  that  have  heavy  root  stalks,  difficult 
to  separate,  should  not  be  divided  too  severely, 
or  flowering  will  be  seriously  interfered  with. 
This  applies  especially  to  Larkspur.  When 
the  roots  are  easily  pulled  apart,  making 
many  distinct  plants,  the  division  may  be 
made  more  freely. 

Generally  speaking  '^dividing"  perennials  is 
absolutely  simple:  just  chop  through  the  mass 
with  a  spade. 

Massachusetts.  E    I.  Farrington. 
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Give  the  Boy 
a  Chance! 


He  is  just  "itching"  for  that  healthful,  in- 
vigorating exercise  that  his  young  muscles 
will  get  when  pushing  a  "Barker  ! "  Besides, 
the  "  Barker  "  will  help  and  encourage  him 
—  make  garden  work  fun  all  summer 
long.  And  with  it  he  can  do  better  work — • 
and  more  of  it  — than  ten  men  can  do  with 
the  old-fashioned  tools, 

THE  BARKER 

Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 

destroys  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  surface 
crust  into  a  moisture-retaining  mulch  in  one 
operation.  Intensive  cultivation.  Wheel 
blades,  revolving  against  the  stationary 
knife,  uproot  and  chop  the  weeds  and  form 
the  necessary  soil  mulch.  *'Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used."  Works  up  close  to  the  plants. 
Cuts  runners.  Has  leaf  guards,  also  easily 
attached  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 

A  lo-year-old  boy  can  operate  it.  He  can 
do  better  work  with  it  than  two  men  with 
wheel  hoes — and  we  can  prove  itt 

Send  For  FREE  Booklet 

deicrlbtne  and  illustrating  the  five  different  sizes.  Also 
contains  nelpful  information  for  the  gardener.  Show  it 
to  the  boys  and  girls.  Help  them  select  the  size  that 
best  suits  your  garden.  We'll  guarantee  it  to  do  the 
work  or  refund  your  money.     Use  the  coupon  below. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

David  City 
Neb. 


Price,  $7.50 


Cultivating 
8W"  wide 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  II 
David  City,  Neb. 

GmtUrmn: — Send  me  postpaid   your   (rc^   catalog   and 
factory-to-user  offer. 


Nan 


Poftoffice- 


State 


Keep  a  Kodak  Record 
of  Your  Garden 


\\\ 


Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 

■■HHBIiifliMlilHHaaiiiHHHHIHH^H 


Evergreens  Beautify  Homes 


Our  sure  growing  evergreens  lend  a  finished  touch  to  any  home. 
For  56  years  we  have  been  furnishing  choice,  hardy  evergreens  to 
people  all  over  America.  We  offer  you  the  choice  of  the  greatest 
evergreen  stock  in  the  world — over  ■50,000,000  evergreens  on  hand. 

We  give  expert  advice  free — furnish  suggestions  on  tree  arrange- 
ment. Write  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Evergreen  Book — trees 
shown  in  true-to-life  colors — P'ree!  Get  the  Book.  Don't  risk 
failure  with  evergreens  of  uncertain  quality.  Get  the  book  and 
get  posted. 

Our  Evergreen  Book  TelU  How  and  at  What  Cost 

D.  HILL  NURSERIES  CO.,  Sp'SKJTi  Box  1066,  Dundee,  III. 


Admrti»$n  will  appneiaU  your  mmitioning  The  Qarim  Magomns  m  wntv^g^-^aiid  w$  witt,  too 
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TheFirst"^^ 
Giant 
.  -.^.  Yellow 


QUR  CANNA  NOVELTIES  of  past 
^^  years  are  leaders  to-day.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  we  have  specialized 
in  GLADIOLI,  the  best  summer  flower- 
ing bulbs,  introducing  such  world-wide  winners 
as  Princeps,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  Chicago 
White,  Primulinus  **Sunbeani,"  etc. 
Many  better  and  more  beautiful,  recently  listed, 
are  still  in  their  infancy  of  fame. 

Our  Cataloffue^Gardeninff  Illustrated" 
tells  all  about  these  Bulbs  and  Plants  and  in- 
cludes complete  lists  of  the  Bast  Flowar  and 
Vegatable  Seeds  in  America— 152  pages 
with  colored  cover  and  inserts,  mailed  FREE 
everywhere.    A  postal  brings  it. 


A  King  Humbert  "sport,"  changed  in  color 
and  leaf,  but  with  the  same 

Giant  Flower  and  Spike 

and  *'Musa"  like  foliage. 
Yellow  King  Humbert  is  a  pure,  rich 
golden  yellow,  softly  spotted  red;  at  a  distance 
the  effect  is  a  solid  golden  yellow. 

The  spikes  and  blooms  are  of  giant  propor- 
tions, indiWdual  flowers  measuring  from  5  to 
7  inches  across,  while  the  large  petals  measure 
$li  inches. 

Planted  with  its  parent,  the  bronze-leaved 
King  Humbert  (the  leading  Canna  in  use  to- 
day), no  color  contrast  ever  attempted  with 
these  tropical  flowers  can  excel  the  effect 
produced. 

The  best  Canna  Bed  in  the  S.  A.  F.  Con- 
vention Garden,  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y. 

Canna  Beds  make  a  brave  show  for  these 
war  days.  Our  "War  Time"  Catalogue 
offers  all  the  best  ones.    ASK  FOR  IT. 

Price  for  Growing  Plants 

Per  100       -       -       -  $20.00 

Per  Dozen        -      -  2.50 

Each            -       -      -  .25 

All  Prepaid,  with  Catalogue 

irlants  sent  prepaid  May  loth, 
unless  otherwise  ordered. 


31-33  W.  Randolph  St;(I>ept;G)  Chicago 
41-43  Barclay  Street  (Dept.  G)  New  York 


That   Belated  Frost 


can't  harm  the  "tender"  crops  in  your  garden  one 
iota  if  you  protect  the  rows  with  GroQuik 
Forcers.  They  bridge  the  gap  between  seasons 
and  stand  as  complete  insurance  against  frosty 
surprises. 

CroQuik  Forcers  of  Various  Shapes  for 
Different  Cropa 

There  are  three  sizes  of  tent-shaped  forcers,  as  shown 
below,  for  crops  of  different  heights.  The  "bam"  shape 
is  for  plants  with  spreading  tops.  The  latest  improved 
forcer  is  a  regular  miniature  greenhouse.  All  are  reason- 
able in  price. 

Wriim  to-day  for  dotcriptioo  titmraturm  of 
abot>e   and  many    othar   garden    holpm. 


THE  CLOCHE  CO., 

Long  Dirtance  Thone  5615  Barclay 


C.  H.  AflMidar,  Prop. 
37WaiTMiSt.,N*wTack 
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DeLues  GOLDEN  GIANT 


t^>li  f^^^^l  Furnishes  the  sweetest  and  most  luscious 
creamy  nutriment  you  can  imagine.  Ac- 
claimed the  moat  important  horticul- 
tural acquisition  of  recent  years. 
Awarded  th«  only  medal  given  for 
sweet  corn  by  the  Mass.  Horticultural 
Society  in  nearly  loo  years. 

DeLue'a  Golden  Giant  is  the  result 
of  12  years*  selection  from  the  product 
of  Howling  Mobcro=^.scd  with  Golden  Ban- 
tam and  combines  all  the  sood  points 
of  both  parents— and  then  aomw. 

Stalks  very  short  and  stout  near  the  ground.  Two  to  three  ears; 
8  to  9  inches  long:  cob  of  small  diameter,  carrying  from  za  to  z8 
rows  of  long,  broaa  kernels  of  deep  orange  color.  Remains  tender 
until  nearly  ready  for  seed. 

It  excels  all  other  early  varieties  in  size,  productiveness  and 
quality,  and  all  the  late  varieties  in  quality  and  early  maturity, 
while  equaling  them  in  size. 

It  is  the  one  com  for  the  home  or  market  f  ardener  who 
wants  the  greatest  amount  of  highest  quality  corn  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time  from  the  smallest  piece  of  land. 
Illustrated  booklet,  "How  to  Know  and  How  to  Grow  a  Perfect 
Sweet  Com,"  sent  with  order.  Price  35c  per  }^  oz.;  50c  per  oz. 
(about  lao  to  ito  seeds). 

Beware  of  substitutes.  The  genuine  seeds  are  for  sale  only  by 
the  originator  I 

FREDERICK  S.  DeLUE,  M.D. 

EiqMrimental  Farm  Needham,  Mass.,  Dept.  1  B 

Th§  Readtra'  Service  i$  jfrepared  to  hdp  you  kAm  your  ganUning  prMema 
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/O  -«-  COMING  EVENTrS 

V9LUB  <5^SGCIETY  NEWe) 


Meetings  and  Lectures  in  May 

{Following  dates  are  meetings  unless  otherwise  specified) 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


7. 
I. 


10. 

11. 

11-12. 
13. 


14. 
IS. 


It. 
17. 
II. 

10-lf. 

21. 

22. 
24. 


*The  Garden  Qub  of  Cinciimati.  Ohio.  Tulip  Sbov. 
at  the  Art  Museum. 

Short  Hilla,  N.  J.,  Garden  Qub. 

Marahiield.  Mass..  Garden  Oub. 

Pasadena,  Cal..  Horticultural  Society. 

Lake  Goieva,  Wis.,  Gardenen'  &  Focemea't 
Association. 

New  York  BoUnical  Garden,  Bronx  Park.  Lec- 
ture: Drug  Planto  and  Their  CultiTatioa. 

Larchmont.N.  Y.,  Garden  Qub. 

New  Bedford,  Mass..  Horticultural  Society. 

Garden  Club  of  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

ValdosU.  Ga.,  Floral  Club. 

Short  Hilla.  N.  J..  Garden  Qub. 

Nassau  Co.,  Horticultural  Society,  Glen  Cove, 

Lenox.  Mass.,  Horticultural  Sodetv. 

FairfiekC   ConnectJcut. 


Society,     Hsrtlord. 


Westchester.  N.  Y..    & 
Horticultural  Society. 

Connecticut    Horticultural 
Conn. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park.     Lec- 
ture: How  to  Grow  Fruits  in  Limited  Areas. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Museum   Bklc.. 
Bronx  Park.    Exhibition  of  Flowers. 

New  York  Floristo'  Club,  Grand  Opera  Home. 

Garden  Club  of  New  RocbeUe,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Florists'  Assodition. 

Park  Garden  Oub,  Flushing.  L.  L 

Garden  Club  of  Ridcelield,  Conn. 

Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society,  Ptovidence, 
R.L 

Short  Hills.  N.  Jy  Garden  Qub. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y..  Horticultural  Society. 

Salisbury.  Conn.,  Garden  Qub.    Subject:  Chil- 
dren and  Their  Gardens. 

Marriifield,  Mass.,  Garden  Qub. 

Dahlia  Society  of  California,  Palace  Hotel,  San 
Franciaco. 


27. 
28. 
20. 


Pasadena.  Cal.,  Horticultural  Society. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden.  Bronx  Park.  Lec- 
ture: Fiber  Plants  and  their  Cultivation. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Gardeners'  &  Foreman's 
Association. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Boston.    Exhibition. 

Gardeners'  &  Florists'  Qub  of  Boston,  Horticul- 
tttfal  Hall,  Boston. 

Short  HUls,  N.  J.,  Garden  Qub. 

Connecticut  Horticultural  Society.  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park.  Lec- 
ture: Women  as  Gardeners. 

Park  Garden  Qub,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

Garden  Qub  of  Ridgefield.  Conn. 

Short  Hills.  N.  J..  Garden  Club. 

*Tbe  date  of  this  show  depends  on  the  weather 
conditions. 

Fertilizers  in  the  Garden 

THE  gardener's  problem  in  keeping  up 
soil  fertility  under  high  pressure  culti- 
vation differs  greatly  from  that  of  the 
average  farmer.  The  latter  thinks 
deeply  of  cjuantity;  whereas  the  gardener  con- 
siders earlmess,  quality,  appearance,  in  addi- 
tion. The  gardener's  soil  must  have  the  neces- 
sary plant  foods  available  at  all  times.  These 
are  supplied  by  liberal  dressings  of  manure  and 
of  a  complete  chemical  fertilizer.  Practicallj 
all  garden  soils  can  be  fed  liberally  ipvhere 
intensive  cultivation  is  given,  and  for  the 
average  gardener  it  is  generally  better  to  uae^ 
a  complete  fertilizer  than  to  "dose**  with 
special  ingredients  for  specific  purposes.  The 
limiting  factor"  in  any  scheme  ot  feeding  is, 
of  course,  the  particular  element  that  is 
present  in  the  lowest  degree.  It  may  not  be 
the  same  for  all  crops  in  all  soils;  hence  the 
wisdom  of  using  the  complete  fertilizer  on 
areas  where  there  is  intensive  cultivation  of  a 
variety  of  crops.  It  has  been  officially  shown 
that  fertilizer  prices  have  not  advanced  in 
equal  proportion  to  the  crops  they  produce. 
But  remember,  fertilizer  is  only  one  factor  in 
production;  cultivation,  water,  tillage,  ete^ 
are  equally  necessary — nav,  more  so--— aad 
fertilizers  are  neither  curealls  nor  substitutes 
for  good  husbandry,  but  valuable  adjuncts. 

— L.  B. 
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Dr eer's  Roses  for 
the  Garden 

The  bulk  of  our  Roses  arc  field  grown  in  1917,  then  carefully  dug,  planted  in  pots  and  stored  in 
cold  frames.  Under  this  plan  the  stock  is  strong  and  ready  to  start  blooming,  and  much  super- 
ior to  stock  forced  by  high  temperature. 

TheDreer  Dozen  Hardy  Everhlooming  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 

will  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  blooms  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn — include  the  best 
of  every  cobr. 


Caroline  Tastouti  One  of  the  most  popular 
bedders.  Bright  satin y-rc»e,  very  free  and 
fragrant. 

Duch«a«  of  Wellinirton :  I  n  t  ense  saffron-yel  low 
stained  with  deep  crimson,  changing  to  a  deep 
coppery  saffron-yelk>w.  Fragrant  and  very  free- 
flowering. 

Ecarlatet  Produces  a  greater  number  of  flowers 
than  any  other  Hybrid-Tea  Rose  in  our  coll^- 
ti<Mi;  the  flowers  while  not  large  are  of  an  intense 
brilluint  scarlet  color  and  of  perfect  form. 

L«d7  Aahtownt  Flowers  are  large,  double  with 
high-pointed  centre,  produced  00  long  stems. 

LadfyUrsulai  The  flowers  produced  on  every 
shoot  are  very  large,  and  a  delightful  tone  of 
flesh-pink,  delicately  tea-scented. 


Laurent  Carle t  Large,  deliciously-scented,  bril- 
liant carmine  flowers  throughout  the  season, 
nearly  as  good  in  hot,  dry  weather  as  under  more 
favorable  conditions. 

Mme.  Leon  Paint  Silvery-salmon,  with  deeper 
orange-yellow,  shaded  centre,  the  reverse  of  the 
petals  being  a  salmony-pink;  flowers  large,  full 
and  well-formed;  very  free-flowering. 

Mme.  Jules  Boucke:  While  not  a  pure  white,  it 
being  at  times  slightly  tinted  with  blush  on  the 
reverse  of  the  petals,  we  consider  it  one  of  the 
b«t  white  beddmg  Roses:  very  free-flowering. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Wardt  A  remarkably  floriferous  va- 
riety of  strong,  vigorous,  but  compact  growth;  a 
rich  bronzy-green  color,  the  flowers,  which  are  of 
splendid  form,  full  double,  are  equally  attractive 


when  full  blown  as  in  the  bud  state;  in 
color  a  distinct  Indian-yellow,  shading 
lighter  towards  the  edg«. 
Mr*.  Wakefield  Christie-Miller:   As 

a  pink  bedding  Rose  there  is  none  better, 
and  particularly  so  for  massing,  the  flow- 
ers are  distinct  and  novel  in  shape,  the 


petals  having  wavy  or  crisped  ed^  not 
unlike  a  Paeony.  The  flowers,  which  are 
of  large  sire,  remain  perfect  on  tte 
bushes  for  a  long  time  and  are  produced 
very  freely;  bright  pink  color  with 
lighter  shadings.  . 

Ophelia:   Has  made  such  a  recocd  for  it- 


DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK 

besides  describing  and  illustrating  Roses  for  every  purpose  is  the  best  guide  for  your  War 
Garden.  Its  articles  for  both  planting  and  caring  for  vegetables  were  written  by  experts. 
The  varieties  listed  are  dependable  in  quality  and  germmation.  It  is  quite  as  much  a 
Garden  Book  as  a  catalogue. 


self  that  qualifies  it  to  be  classed  with 
the  very  best,  a  Rose  that  is  admired  by 
everyone,  its  flowers  are  held  erect  on 
k>ng  stiff  stems,  are  of  perfect  form, 
large  sixe;  and  of  a  delicate  tint  of  sal- 
mon-flesh,  shaded  with  rose,  very  flori- 
ferous. 


Prince  de  Bulgaria  t  Large  full  double 
flowers  of  which  are  produced  abundantly 
throughout  the  season,  a  good  reliable 
bedder  of  a  silvery  flesh  cotor,  deepening 
to  the  centre  with  delicate  salmon-rose 
shadings,  a  soft  pleasing  color. 


HENRY  A.  DREER 
714.716  Chestnut  St.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


Geaxlen  Full 
^\^^etables 


91$ 


In  preparing  the  following  Home  Garden  Collection  of 
Vegetable  Seeds,  which  if  purchased  separately  from 
our  catalogue  would  cost  ^i-SSi  we  have  given  critical 
attention  to  the  varieties  offered,  selecting  only  those 
which  have  been  tried  and  proven  of  excellent  merit 
under  widely  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 
One  Packet  Each  of  the  Following  for  $1.00 

Onion— /TAttr  Portugal 
PmUy—DoubU  Curled 
F9m»—McLran'i  Little  Gem 
Radiah^Scarlet  Globe 
Radish— Z, on;  fFkite  IcicU 
Spinach— A^^'tf  Zealand 
Swiss  Chard — Giant  Luculus 
Tomato — Selected  Stone 
Turnip— H'hite  Globe 


Beans —  Bou  ntiful 
Beans— A^m'  Nardy  Wax 
Bbati*^  Ford  hook  Bush  Lima 
B^tet—Detroit  Dark  Red 
CATtot— Selected  Chantenay 
Corn— Golden  Bantam 
Cucumber — ff'hiu  Spine 
Lettuce— Black  Sftdea  Simpson 
Lettuce — May  King 


NOTE — With  each  collection  we  will  lend  complete  cultural  di- 
rections. Also  a  copy  of  our  interesting  and  instructive  booklet,  16 
pages  and  cover,  devoted  exclusively  to  vegetables. 

ORDER  YOUR  COLLECTION  NOW 

Mail  this  advertisement  with  Check,  Money  Order,  Dollar  Bill  or 
Stamps,  or  present  at  our  store,  and  secure  this  excellent  collection 
of  Vegetable  Seeds  for  only  $1 .00  sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 

Our  JQ18  Spring  Catalogue  sent  on  request  \  j 


30-32  Barclay  Street 


New  York  City 


...  ^^fej^ 

A  **Home*'  Includes  Grounds 
as  Well  as  the  House 

TN  THE  problem  of  furnishing  and  beautifying  a  home,  the 
■*■  outside  is  mcM-e  important  than  the  inside.    One  hundred  see 
the  outside  where  one  sees  the  inside;  yet  more  time  and  at- 
tention is  usually  given  to  the  interior  furnishings,   notwith- 
standing the  outside  effects  are  attained  at  little  cost  and  offer 
a  wider  opportunity  for  individuality.    The  lawn*s  app^rance 
is  the  first  impression  we  receive:  it  is  the  last  impression  we 
carry  away.    What  is  more  important  than  this  feature?    But 
remember,  a  good  lawn  cannot  be  attained  without  adequate 
fertilization. 

Takoma  Odorless  Lawn  Fertilizer 

is  a  plant  food  made  especially  for  lawns.    It  is  effkUnix  it  is  econ- 
omtcal;  it  is  ea&y  to  apply;  it  is  absolutely  odorless;  it  goes  into 
the  ground  immediately  if  watered  or  with  the  first  rain.    Send 
your  order  and  apply  now.    Can  also  be  used  to  top  dre^  roses 
and  other  plants  which  lack  vigor. 

Our  Booklet  "The  Maintenance  of  Lawns,"  shows  why  this 
fertilizer  is  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 
Write  for  a  copy. 

ODORI.F.SS   PLANT  FOOD   COMPANY 
1317-19  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C 

Also  manufacturers  of  Tekoms  Odor  Iran  Osrdeti  Plant  Food,   for 

vccri.ihlc  L' aniens;  a  highly  concentrated  odurlcss  fertilizer  which  jjronuces 
max i mum  results. 

Advertisers  will  appreciaU  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magtuine  in  writing— and  we  will,  too 
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Garden  Furniture 

This  charming  set  of  Garden  Furniture 
stained  weathered  gray  or  green,  deliv- 
ered by  express  (or  $55.00  withiir  rad- 
ius of  300  miles  from  Beverly.  Painted 
white  or  green  $60.00.  Add  75  cents 
for  each  additional  1 00  miles.  Garden 
Seats,  Garden  Houses,  Pergolas,  Arbors, 
Weathered  Stoneware  and  other  acces- 
sories (or  the  adornment  and  comfort  of 
the  garden. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

NORTH  SHORE  FERNERIES 
Beverly,  Mass. 


^SEWAGE  DISPOSA 

An  Efficient  System  which  You  can  In- 
stall  Yourself.     For   Home,  Factory 
and  Institution. 

Aien  Sewage  DUpoaal  Symiem 

Designed  by  an  expert  to  eliminate  the  cess- 
pool.   Thorough  in  construction,  absolutely 
odor'ess,  self-opciating,  permanent  and  in- 
expensive.   Costs  nothing  to  operate. 
Our  pamphlet  No.  6  tells 
how  It  works. 


ATEN 

Sewage  Disposal  Co. 

386  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City 


KREL.AGE*S  Dahlia«,  Gladioli,  B«goniaa  and  other 

Summer  flowering  Bulbs  and  Roots  can  now  be  obtained 

from  Stock  in  New  York  for  prompt  deUvery. 

To  save  the  trouble  and  delay  of  applying  and  selecting  from 

Catalogue,  the  fcrilowing  Selections  arc  recommended,  viz. 

Dahlias,  Cactus  12  in  12  new  varieties. . .  $3.00  and  $8.00 

**  "       12  in  12  standard  varieties $1.25 

"         Peony  flower  6  in  6  new  varieties $3.00 

•*  "  "       12  in  12  standard  varieties.  $1.50 

"         Decorative  6  in  6  new  varieties S3.00 

"         Collarette  6  in  6  new  varieties $4.00 

"      12inI2standardvar.$1.25;perl00$9.00 

Gladioli,  Krelage's,  set  of  9  new  varieties $2.25 

100     doz. 

•'  "        in  12  popular  varieties S4  00    60c. 

"  "        in  5  separate  colors $3.50    50c. 

"  "        large  flowering  mixed  colors  $1.50    25c. 

"  "  "        •'  Childsu        "      '*     $1.50    25c. 

"  Lemonei      "      "     $1.50    25c. 

"  Nanceianus"      **     $1.50    25c. 

"  "        Primal inus  Hybrids  in  7  new  vars. 

per  set  $3.50 
"  "        Primal  inus  Seedlings  all  colors 

per  100  $2.75;  per  doz.  35c. 

Begonias,  Krelage's  new  hangmg,  in  separate  doz.     each 
colors $1.50     15c. 

Begonias,     Krelage's     new    hanging,    mixed 

colors $1.00    10c. 

Bcffontas,   Krelage's  Erecta,   Single  in  sep-    100       doz. 
arate  colors  or  mixed $4.00      50c. 

Begonias,  Krelage's  Erecla,  Single  for  exhibi- 
tion, extra $1.50 

Begonias,  Krelage's  Erecta,  Double  in  sep- 
arate colors  or  mixed $5.00      65c. 

Begonias,   Krelage's  Erecta.   Double  in   12 

fine  varieties. $3.50 

Begonias,  Krelage's  Frilled,  in  separate  ccdors  $6.00      75c. 
**  "  "in  mixed  colors.  $5.25      65c. 

**  "       Bearded,  in  separate  colors  $7.00    $100 

**  "  "in  mixed  colors.  $6.00      75c. 

Montbretlas,  in  choice  vars.  my  selection . .  $3.50      50c. 
**  "       mixed 50      10c. 

Tenns;  cash,  F.O.B.  New  York 
Address:  J.  A.  do  VEER,  100  William  St.,  New  York 

Sole  Ajrent  for  U-  S. 


Drainage  and   Moisture  in  Flats 

IN  THE  matter  of  drainage,  crocks  in  the 
bottom  of  flats  are  not  nearly  so  impor- 
tant as  cracks. 

Crocks,  it  seems  to  me,  are  not  worth  the 
space  they  occupy,  for  that  space  might  much 
better  be  filled  with  moisture-holding  material. 
One  of  the  important  factors  of  success  with 
either  seed  or  seedlings  is  to  keep  the  earth  in 
the  flat  moist,  and,  of  course,  the  more  earth 
there  is  in  the  flat  the  longer  it  will  stay  moist. 
Thus,  other  things  bein^  equal,  a  flat  six 
inches  deep  will  stay  moist  longer  than  one 
three  inches  deep  if  the  surface  area  of  the 
two  are  the  same.  Therefore,  if  instead  of 
crocks,  which  hold  no  moisture,  the  flat  is 
filled  wholly  with  earth,  or,  better  still,  if  half 
or  three  c]uarters  of  an  inch  of  good  nianure 
is  used  in  the  place  of  crocks,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly stay  moist  longer. 

Of  course,  it  will  not  do  to  have  this  little 
seed   bed   water-logged,   but  the   danger  of 


Sub-watering  arraiwement    for  flats  by  which  overhead 
sbowers  are  obviated  / 


water-lodging  in  a  three  inch  flat  that  has 
several  eighth  inch  cracks  running  the  length 
of  its  bottom  and  leaks  on  all  four  sides  where 
the  boards  are  joined  together,  is  negligible. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
the  earth  moist  either  at  seed  planting  time 
or  transplanting  time.  If  the  earth  is  dry 
it  will  sift  more  easily  and  will  pack  around 
the  seeds  or  roots  more  closely.  After  the 
layer  of  manure  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
flat,  fill  it  with  dry,  sifted  earth.  Press  this 
down  as  much  as  possible  around  the  edges 
and  especially  at  the  comers;  then  press  it 
down  nrmly  in  the  middle.  When  this  opera- 
tion is  complete  the  earth  should  be  smooth 
and  level,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  top  of  the  flat.  Place  the  seed, 
broadcast,  or  in  rows,  where  they  are  expected 
to  germinate,  press  them  down  sliehtly  and 
cover  with  sand  until  the  flat  is  level  full. 

This  sand  should  be  clean,  for  then  the  plants 
can  push  up  through  it  readily  without  break- 
ing themselves  and  without  exposing  the  fine 
roots  of  the  seedlings,  more  or  less  to  their 
detriment. 

When  the  flat  is  planted  and  filled  to  the 
top  with  sand,  set  it  in  a  pan  of  water  and 
leave  it  there  until  it  soaks  up  enough  to  make 
the  sand  surface  wet.  Then  take  it  out  and 
lean  it  against  something  to  drain.  By  the 
time  it  can  be  lifted  without  dripping  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  water-logging.  The  flat 
will  still  be  level  full,  but  after  two  or  three 
such  waterings  the  earth  will  have  settled.  If  a 
glass  is  kept  over  it,  watering  once  a  week  will 
be  sufficient  in  ordinary  temperatures. 

Ind.  W.  L.  W. 
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The  ideal  hammock  for  summer  home,  camp  and 
bungalow    is    the    Rowe    Gloucester    Bed    HammodL 

An  essential  article  of  summer  furniture  that  is 
always  in  demand  and  that  lends  beauty  and 
inviting  comfort  to  porch  or  piazza.  A  Rowe  has 
distinctive  lines  of  indi\aduality  and  all-quality 
construction  that  appeals  and  pleases. 

Big  and  roomy  enough  to  stretch  full  length,  a  perfect  bed 
couch  adapted  for  out-door  service. 

Made  by  old  Gloucester  sai (makers  from  genuine  non-/ade- 
abte  21  oz.  khaki  that  will  not  crock  or  mildew — a  popular 
sharle.  alwa>*s  in  style  and  that  blends  and  harmonizes  with 
ever>'  background  and  out -door  furnishing.  Costs  a  few  doUais 
more  but  giv^  ten  times  the  service  of  one  season  hammocks. 

The  only  hammock  you  can  afford  to  buy. 

Stnd for  j^tS  Fcider  and  mention  th(s  magaxiae. 
Wc  Prepaj  Ch»r«e«. 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc. 

Makers  of  Tents  and  Hammocks  for  the  U.  S.  CovernmeiU 
35  Water  Street  Gloucester,  MaM. 


r-LATE  PLANTINGn 

If  you  wish  to  plant  hardy  perennials  after 
the  Southern  Nurseries  have  finished  ship- 
ping, send  to  Vermont  and  get  plants  and 
btilbs.    We  send  out  plants  until  June  first 

Aik  for  Horsford's  CjIaIortjc — N 

Frederick   H.  Horslord,  Criiarlotte*  Vermont 


1»efltroT  Tree  Pciitii  Kill  San  Jose  Scale.  Apple  Sab, 
Fungi,  lice,  bug*  and  other  enemas  of  vegettuoa  by 
spraying  with 

GOOD'S^I^nSH  OIL 

SOAP  N99 

Does  not  harm  tlie  trees— fertilizes  soil  and  aids  heilthy 
(jrowth.   l's«d  and  endorsed  by  U.S.  Dept.of  Aifnrultuie. 

CDCp Out     valuable  Ixxik  on    Tree   and   FliEt 

ri\£iEi  Diseases.     Wrtc  for  it  today. 

Jamei  Good,  Original  Maker,  2111-lS  E.  Stiiquehana  At»..  PMj. 


Irises,  Peonies,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties 

Send  for  our  illualrated  1917-18  Catalogut 
Ottr  600  fine  oarietia  of  Irises 

Rainbow  Gardens  '^sl!'p:S:mi>nr 


fl^ 


THE  CLIPPER 

will  cut  tall  grass,  short  grass  sod 
weeds  and  do  all  the  trimming  aloof 
the  fence,  walks  and  drives. 
If  your  dealen  do  not  keep  them,  let  wknM 
^    and  we  will  Mnd  drcuUra  and  pricai. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  COt 
Dixon       ...       -      nthfk 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids    in  the    United  States 

Send  twenty-five  centt  for  caulopie.    This  amouat  wOl  be  ccfbadcd 
oa  your  first  order. 

LAGER    ft    HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT.  N.J. 


Beautify    Furniture 

ProUct  Floor  and   Floor   Comiop 
from  injury  by  using 

Class  Onward  SlidiiiC 
Furniture  Shoe 

in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  JM 

write  us. 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 
BiENASHA,  WIS.  OEPT.T 
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THE  PATHWAY    TO  PERENNIALS 
LEADS  STRAIGHT  TO  THE 
PALISADES  NURSERIES 


REMEMBER 

IF  IT'S  A  HARDY  PERENNIAL 

or  so-called  Old-fashioned  Flower  worth  growing,  we  have 
it  in  one  shape  and  another  in  quantity  the  year  round. 
We  have  the  largest  stock  in  this  country,  all  Made  in 
America^  and  our  prices  will  average 
SL50  per  Dozen  $10.00  per  100 

You  Can  Afford  a  Hardy  Garden  This  Year 

and  have  a  'permanent  one  that  will  give  the  maximum 
amount  of  enjoyment  with  the  minimum  amount  of  labor 
and  cost. 

WHY  SAY  MORE  HERE? 
when  by  enclosing  10c.  in  stamps  you  can  have  our  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  a  thousand  varieties  and  benefit  from 
the  opportunities  this  aflFords  you. 

Palisades  Nurseries,  Inc. 
SparkiU  New  York 


FREE 


Write  to-day  for  neiv 
"catalogue  entitled 


The  World's  Best  Dahlias 


Accurately  describing  all  the  best  new  and  standard  varieties  in  Gictus,  Decora^ 
tivc.  Giant  Flowering.  Show,  Fancy,  Pompon,  Paeony,  Duplex,  G>llarette,  Cen- 
tury, and  Single.  Natural  reproductions  of  new  [>ecoratives,  "Dr.  Tyrrell"  and 
"Minnie  Burgle"  and  38  beautiful  half-tone  illustratbns  of  the  distinct  types.  The 
leading  Dahlia  catalogue  with  the  1918  novelties. 

PEACOCK  DAHLIA  FARMS 


Berlin,  New  Jersey 


L  ; 


I 


Why  Garden 
for  Liberty 
With  the  Tools 
of  Slavery 

WHY  make  hard  work  of  your  garden- 
ing? The  real  ''Liberty  Garden"  is  a 
big  garden — a  productive  garden.  It's 
far  easier  to  raise  such  a  garden  with  modem 
"Iron  Age''  Garden  Tools  than  it  used  to  be' 
to  raise  even  a  little,  common  garden  with 
the  old  hand  hoe  and  rake. 

muiM 

GARDEN    TOOLS 

are  now  in  the  busiest  year 
of  their  history.  Thousands 
who  gardened  the  old  way 
last  year  began  to  observe 
how  the  experienced  home 
gardener  and  the  market  gar- 
dener cut  out  the  heavy 
labor  by  using  these  wonder- 
ful little  tools.  Thousands 
who  never  gardened  before 
have  got  the  proper  start 
with  **Iron  Age"  Seeders,  and 
^4B  are  now  well  on  the  way  to 
big  results  with  **Iron  Age" 
Wheel  Hoes.  Other  thousands  have  pre- 
pared to  ward  off  destructive  armies  of  bugs  and 
plant  diseases  with  **Iron  Age"  Sprayers.  Their 
crops  are  assured. 

The  makers  of  '*Iron  Age"  Farm  Implements  and 
Garden  Tools  have  been  in  the  business  for  82 
years.  On  their  own  farms  and  truck  gardens  these 
tools  have  been  developed  and  improved  to  meet 
every  practical  need.  Every  style  is  designed  for 
service  and  must  stand  years  of  the  most  trying  use. 

Abig  attractive  book- 
let, "Modem  Gar- 
dening" is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Write 
for  it. 

BatemanM'PgCo. 

Box  350C 
Grenloch,  New  Jersey 


m 
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Lawn  Beauty  with  Economy 
and  Conservation  of  Labor 

THE  lawn  beautiful  must  be  cut  oftrn  ind  well — and 
to-day  hand  mowing  is  not  rqual  to  this  task  whert 
the  lawn  area  is  greater  than  two  acres,  unless  labor  out 
of  all  reasonable  proportion  is  employed. 

THERE  is,  however,  one  solution, one  lawn-cutting  mower 
that  solves  the  labor  problem  and  at  the  same  time 
assures  a  perfect  lawn  at  the  minimuin  of  expense.  That 
mower  is  the 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 

$275-  f.  o.  b.  Factory 

THE  Fuller  *  Johnson  combines  Iftrjfe  ctjttliig  capacity  with 
flexibility  and  lightness.  In  one  day's  time  one  man  can  per- 
fectly cut  five  acres  of  lai^n.  He  can  cut  it  so  perfectly  that  no 
*fter-tTimiiiing  with  a  hand  mower  around  trees,  shrubs  or  drive- 
ways will  be  necessary. 

WHERE  you  find  the  most  beautifully  cared  for  estates,  parks 
and  cemeteries  there  too  yoti  will  find  the  Fuller  &  Johnson 
Motor  Lawn  Mower.  This  machine  is  fast  replacing  haiid  mow- 
ers, horse  mowers  and  the  heavier  types  of  motor  mowers.  It 
should  rei.>lacc  them  on  your  lawn. 

Let  us  live  you  the  full  (acts.  Let  us  tend  you 
our  book  entitled  "A  Better  Lawn."  You  owe  it 
to  your  lawn  and  to  your  pocket  book  to  investi- 
gate the  Fuller  &  Johnson. 

Manufacturers  Distributing  Company 

I  Fnllerton  Building  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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RE-MOVE-ABLE  STEEL 

CLOTHES  POSTS  &  FLAG  POLES 

COST  LESS   THA.N  WOOD 


No  holes  to  dig. 
Won't  disfigure 
lawn.  Set  it  your- 
self in  steel  socket 
driven  in  ground.  Poles 
and  posts  of  rust  proof. 
galvanized  St  eel  nllea 
with  concrete.  Instantly 
removable.  Cannot  de- 
cay, lasts  life  lime. 
Adjustable  hookon 
posts  makesclothes 
hanging  easy.  Better 
and  cheaper  than  wood. 
Also  makers  of  Tennis 
net  pctttBand  Fence  posts. 
Ask  Dealers,  or  write 
us  for  Folder  A. 

NEWARK   STEEL 

POST  CO. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


Cottage  Tulips  "Breaking'' 

TN  PAST  seasons  I  have  written  The 
•"-  Garden  Magazine  items  about  my  tulip 
beds,  particularly  as  to  the  breaking  of  sup- 
posed nxed  sorts  by  ones  and  twos  at  a  time  out 
of  the  fifties  and  hundreds  I  bought  from  Hol- 
land. For  two  years  I  have  inclined  to  the 
doctrine  that  these  supposedly  broken  and 
fixed  sorts  in  my  garden  gave  variations  from 
injured  bulbs  scarred  in  summer  digging.  I 
always  plant  scarred  bulbs  in  the  fall  if  they 
have  not  dried  to  powder  during  the  summer 
from  the  effects  of  the  injury. 

In  the  summer  of  191 5,  rain  of  seven  weeks* 
duration  came  on  here  in  June,  just  after  I  had 
got  one  of  six  long  Tulip  borders  cleared  of 
ripened  bulbs.  No  weather  suitable  for  dig- 
gine  came  unril  the  five  remaining  beds  of 
bulbs  had  again  sent  out  roots.  They  had  to 
be  let  alone  as  they  stood.  Those  nve  beds 
had  a  mixture  of  choice  sorts,  lates  and  earlies, 
precisely  like  the  stock  of  the  one  bed  which 
was  harvested.  They  were  the  bulbs  from 
which  I  had  had  such  interesting  variables  in 
Clara  Butt,  Sultan,  Caledonia,  and  the  like 
reliable  sorts  as  I  wrote  in  two  issues  of  the 
magazine.  The  variables  remained,  of  course, 
with  the  other  bulbs  in  the  beds. 

This  spring  the  five  untouched  beds  and  the 
one  harvested  and  replanted  bloomed  side  by 
side  under  idenrical  weather  and  soil  con- 
ditions. The  untouched  beds  were  a  week 
earlier  in  flower,  but  weakish  and  poorer  in  all 
but  two  sorts.  Many  bulbs  sent  up  one  great 
leaf  only,  resting  from  flower.  Few  of  the 
handsome  variations  bloomed  at  all  here — ^not 
as  many  in  all  as  in  the  one  replanted  bed. 
No  new  variations  appeared.  In  the  har- 
vested and  replanted  bed  nearly  every  bulb 
bloomed;  variations  previously  seen  were  rep- 
resented; several  fine  new  vanations  occurred.  • 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  shows  varia- 
tions a  little  weaker  than  the  unaltered  parent 
sort,  less  inclined  to  flower  if  the  soil  is  hard  or 
poorly  aerated  or  limed,  and  favored — if 
affected  at  all? — by  di^ng  and  long  ripening 
in  the  summer.  Nothme  is  proved  as  to  new 
variables  coming  from  slightly  scarred  bulbs; 
but  beds  which  nad  no  new  scar-parients  be- 
cause not  redu^  in  June,  191 5,  had  absolutely 
no  new  "breaks"  at  all  m  some  50  square 
yards,  as  against  a  fair  number  for  the  re- 
planted 9  or  10  square  yards.  A  sort  of  drift 
of  probability  in  favor  of  the  scar  theory.  I 
haa  noriced  for  three  years  that  a  fellow 
eardener  who  always  threw  away  her  hurt 
bulbs  every  June  developed  no  "freak  sorts" 
in  her  beds  from  the  standard  sorts  we  both 
grew. 

The  hard  and  rather  weedy  beds  undis- 
turbed last  season  brought  perfect  flowers  of 
Kate  Greenaway  for  the  first  time,  though  I 
had  owned  the  variety  for  four  years.  This  is 
a  late  Tulip,  very  late,  according  to  cata- 
logues. It  bloomed  there  this  year  with 
Painted  Lady  (Shandon  Bells),  and  about  that 
size  and  height,  though  of  weaker  pale  green 
stem — not  very  late,  that  is  to  say.  Every 
flower  was  perfect,  pale  as  an  apple  blossom, 
tinted  in  tiny  dots  and  lines  of  lavender  and 
pink,  with  a  meek  gray  centre  and  delicate 
edging  lines  of  ereen.  It  was  better  off 
for  being  undisturbed,  certainly.  So  was  the 
round  golden  Tulip,  Yellow  Gesneriana, 
which  shines  out  a  grand  chrome  with  black- 
soot  anthers;  this  makes,  most  years  at  ordi- 
nary harvest  time,  a  small  flaccid  bulb,  and 
flowers  weakly  and  late  in  my  land.  Its 
flowers  from  the  neglected  beds  were  the  flnest 

iContiniud  on  page  208) 


Before  Pruning 
Get  This  Book 

It  is  a  practic&l  guide  to  right  pruning. 
"The  Little  Pruning  Book"  wUl  tell  you 
how»  when  and  where  to  prune  vour  trees 
and  shrubs  for  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth.  It  contains  eleven  chapters  oif 
sound  pruning  and  pruning  shear  advice. 

Pruning  is  tDwk  at  best  but  nothing 
comes  nearer  making  a  pleasure  of  it  than 
Pexto  Pruning  Shears.  You'll  find  them 
at  your  dealers.  Look  for  the  Pexto  Tool 
Displays  when  you  want  tools  of  any  kind. 

Send  to-day  for  our  free  circular,  or  better  atill 
■end  50  cents  for  a  copy  of  the  book.  Your  moDcy 
will  be  refumied  if  it  is  not  aatiifactory. 

The  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcox  Co. 

Mf  n.  Bleduuiics'  Hand  Took,  TinamiUu* 
and  Sheet  Metal  Workera'  Took  and  Ma- 
chine!, Builders'  and  General  Uaidware. 

Southnftoo,  Conn.  Oerdani  Ofaw 

Addrtss  corrtspondtnct  tc»ii6  H^,  3rd  S/.,  Cltvttmndfi. 


PRUNING  SHEARS 


OmaROSES 


We  list  only  ••Oardea  Tceted**  varieties  of  everblooming  Hybrid  T« 
Roses.  Jonklieer  J.  L.  Mode.  Ophelia.  Francis  Scott  Key.  Sunburst.  RmI- 
ance;  Gen.  Sup.  A.  Janawn;  Hoosler  Beauty:  British  Queen  and  Mad.  Lcta 
Pain.  Our  roses  are  grown  on  their  own  roots.  Vigoctms  young  pisats,  soc 
each;  6  for  |i  .00  poatpaid.  Send  for  specialty  lilt. 
H.  S.  TILLOTSON,  8804  Ellsworth  St.,  PhllMMphia,  Pk- 


Vegett 


table   ^s^SSES!^'*^^^'^'*^^ 

Dl^w^S.^     Cauliflower — ^Dry  Weather. 
r  lan  V8     Cetersr-Oolden  Self  Blanching. 
Tonuitoee— Barliana;  June  Pink;  Ponderoaa. 

The  above  ready  for  planting  out  June  1st  to  July 
15th,  at  $1.25  per  100 
Lettuce— Cos;  Grand  Rapids:  Big  Boston;  at  75c  per 
100.    Bday  delivery. 

Asf^^  Vick*s     hCikado;    Crego;    King;    Vkk't 
/macor  Branching  and  Rochester.    Bach  vaifecy 
in  white,  pink,  lavender  and  purple,  st 
$1.25  per  100.    Ready  alter  June  1st. 

THE  OLDBRICK  FARMS,  0rw4AihtaliidaC8u,0lM 


Plants  is??!!: 


The  Rmiern*  8*me$  viU  gin  you  tvggt^umM  Sor  Uu  can  and  purehatt  qf  eaU  and  dogt  and  otker  p§t» 
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A  Practical  Lawn  and  Garden  Edger 

Of  all  the  simple  labor-saving  devices  on  the  market 
to-day,    this    ranks    ajiiong    the    most    pracUcaJ 

Mason's  Lawn  and  Garden  Edger—a  Garden  Necessity 


It  is  simple,  adjustable*  durable  and  prac- 
tically indestructible.  The  knife  is  made  of 
carbon  steel  hardened  and  tempered  in  form 
and  is  easily  removed  to  sharpen.  It  makes  a 
clean,  smooth  cut,  about  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter wide  and  from  an  inch  to  about  two 
inches  deep. 


It  is  indispensable  for  trimming  around 
the  edges  of  Flower  Beds  or  along  the 
sides  of  Hedges.  Simply  remove  and 
reverse  the  blade  and  you  have  a  tool 
that  vnW  trim  and  cultivate  at  the  same 
time. 


Price,  $1.50  Postpaid.     Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


This  Tool  Saves  its  Cost  in  One  Day's  Work. 
Send    for    Descriptive    Circular    TO-DAY. 

TheM.F.C  .ManufacturingCo., Davenport, la. 


\  Bit  of  Personal  News 


From  Adolph  Kruhm 


In  April,  1917,  when  the  first  great  army  of  home  gardeners  rallied  around  the 
{Resident,  I,  too,  started  a  war-garden.  From  the  very  outset  I  made  records 
with  my  camera,  and  notes  about  the  progreM  of  the  various  crops  were  constantly 
jotted  do%m.  The  story  of  the  season's]  work,  supplemented  and  modified  by 
fifteen  years  of  previous  gardening  experience,  is  now  presented  in  my  latest  book,— 

Home  Vegetable  Gardening 
from  A-Z 


Henry  Field,  the  prominent  seedsman  of 
Iowa,  sums  up  the  general  opinion  of 
the  seed  trade  when  he  says: — "  I  read 
your  book  through  from  cover  to  cover 
bdbre  I  laid  it  down.  You  know  what 
that  means  at  a  time  when  from  two 
to  three  thousand  letters  are  on  my 
desk  awaiting  an  answer." 
The  275  illustrations  made  from  photo- 


graphs, 32  in  their  natural  colors,  seem 
to  have  made  the  biggest  "hit." 
Another  very  important  factor  is  the 
simplicity  of  the  language  used;  even  a 
child  can  readily  understand  it.  The 
book  tells  just  how,  when  and  where 
to  plant  every  American  vegetable  of 
any  consequence.  It  serves  the  begin- 
ner as  well  as  the  veteran  gardener. 


So  confident  am  I  that  my  book  will  fill  the  needs  of  every  reader 
of  Garden  Magazine  that  I  will  agree  to  answer  by  means  of  a 
personal  letter  any  questions  that  the  book  does  not. 


Net  price,  $1.25 


For  Sak  Wkereoer  Books  Are  Sold 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Gaideo  City,  New  York 


-±- 


Sp 


Like  a 
ring  Tonic 

THE  sight  of  a  well-kept  lawn  and  garden,  with  its  budding 
trees  and  bushes,  quickens  the  pulse  and  makes  the  step  grow 
lighter.  Care  slips  away. 

The  pleasure  of  blooming  flowers,  their  fragrance,  can  be  yours  and  your 
(ncn<L\  The  hospitality  of  the  owner  is  made  a  living  thing. 
You  will  need  help  to  carry  out  your  determination.    Moon's  Nurseries  are 
equipped  to  give  you  such  service.  Their  suggestions  have  changed  thousands 
oi  ordinary  houses  into  real  homes. 

Moon's  Trtes,  Shruht  and  Plantt  for  Every  Place  and  Purpose  bring  results,      • 
Moon's  Catalogue  B-j  is  ready  for  distribution.  IV rite  for  it. 

THE  WM.  H.  MOON  COMPANY 

NURSERYMEN 

MORRISVTLLE    -    -    -    PENNSYLVANIA 

On  the  Lincoln  Highwmy — Midway  between  New  York  and  PhiUdclphia 


The  True  Value  of  a  Garden 

as  of  a  man,  is  determined  by  the  qualities  within.  For 
those  who  look  upon  garden  making  as  a  labor  of  love  will 
appreciate  our  catalogue  of  Bird  Fonts,  Sun  Dials,  Flower 
Pots  and  Boxes,  Vases,  Benches,  and  other  pieces  that  recall 
the  charm  of  the  Old  World  Gardens. 

Our  catalogue  will  give  you  many  suggestions  for  making 
your  gardens  liveable  and  attractive. 

THE  FISCHER  &  JIROUCH  CO. 

4815  Superior  Avenue  Cleveland.  Ohio 


AdmrtU$r$  wiU  appneiaU  your  mnUuming  Tk$  Oardsn  Magaaint  in  writing — and  we  inU.  too 
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Special  low  prices 
Dutch  Bulbs 


Good  only  until  June  Ist 
Order  Now! 


FREE! 

Fall 

Catalot  W^^^^^K^^T'  Hvadnths. 

^ow  V^^^^^^^H^^^    Tulips.  Narcissi, 

^^MJ  ^^^^^^^^^^^r     Crocus,  for  a 

Wnte  W^^^^^^^^v^    smalt  of  time 

•0-<1a7  ^^^^^^^^^^   and  money,    an  abund- 

ance   of    flowers    in   the 
list  from  iJfcembcr  until 
Kjstcr.    and   in   the    garden 
from  earliest  spring  until  the 
middle  of  May.    Bulbs  are  grown  almost  exclusively  in  Hol- 
land, in  enormous  quantities,   and  sold   at  very  low  prices. 
Usually  they  cost  double  before  reaching  you. 

By  ordering  from  us  now  instead  of  waiting  until  Fall,  you 
make  a  large  saving,  get  a  superior  equality  of  Bulbs  not 
usually  to  be  obtained  at  any  price  in  this  country,  and  have 
a  much  larger  list  of  varieties  to  select  from. 

Our  ordets  are  selected  and  packed  in  Holland,  and  are  shipped  to  our 
customers  immediately  upon  their  arrival,  in  the  best  possible  condtttoo. 

DARWIN  TULIPS — We  can  now  supply  the  magnificent  and  high- 
priced  Darwin  Tulips  at  a  great  reduction.  They  are  sensational  in 
their  beauty  and  should  be  Included  in  every  garden.  They  last  for 
many  years. 


If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  our  very  low  prIvM,  we  must  have 
your  order  aot  Liter  thaa  Jaas  1st,  as  wc  import  Bulbs  to  order  onlv. 
They  need  not  be  paid  for  until  after  delivery,  nor  uken  if  not  satis- 


&ctory.    (References  required  from  new  customers.) 


A  FEW  PRICES 


Per  100 


Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths $4.50 

Fine  Mixed  Tulips 1.60 

Darwin  TuUps— Fine  Mixed  .    .    •  a.oo 

Double  Daffodils 3.35 

Narcissus  Empress 3.50 

Narcissus  Golden  Spur    .....  3.50 

Spanish  Iris,  Splendid  Mixed  ...  z.25 


Per  500 

far  .00 
7.50 
9.50 
15.00 
i6joo 
X6.00 
5.00 


Fot  prices  en  smaller  Maolities  see  ear  impwt  price  fist,  Iba 
I  nest  cemprebensiTe  calaJeg  ol  Bulbs  poblished,  which  may  ba 
i     bad  (ot  Iba  asking. 

I    ELUOTT  NURSERT  CO.,  367  Fewth  AvemM,  Pktsbwfb,  Pa. 


Rose  Arches  and 
Garden  Fences 

crcatly  help  to  put  the  garden  on  an  efficient  basis. 
Made  of  extra  heavy,  rust-proof  wire,  Brook's  trellises 
and  arches  render  lasting  service,  hence  their  use 
stands  for  true  economy.  All  sizes  and  shapes  madt- 
to  order  to  serve  your  special  needs.  Tell  us  what 
you  want  and  we  will  make  special  quotations.  Ulus- 
traud  Circular  Free. 


{Concluded  from  page  206) 
I  ever  saw  of  its  kind .  Probably  this  and  Kate 
Green  away  are  slower  than  the  rest  to  ripen  a 
bulb  properly.  Or — you  pay  your  money  and 
take  your  choice  about  believing  Tulip- 
doctrines,  it  seems  to  me — it  may  mean  that 
these  two  want  moisture  all  summer  to  keep 
the  bulbs,  not  utter  ripe-curing  in  a  dry  room 
so  profitable  to  most  of  the  others.  Has  any 
one  tried  burying  them  in  sand  for  summer 
storage  ? 

Pennsylvania.  E.  S.  Johnson. 

— Breaking  in  Tulips  is  still  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  mystery  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  the 
question  is  now  causing  considerable  discussion 
in  England,  where  broken  stocks  are  bothering 
the  growers  a  great  deal.  Whole  stocks  of 
Clara  Butt  break  there,  while  in  Holland  a 
break  is  more  or  less  of  a  rarity.  My  belief  is 
that  injury,  such  as  is  noted  above,  can  never 
be  a  cause  of  breaking.  Probably  soil,  or 
climatic  conditions,  or  both,  are  the  real  causes; 
it  is  certainly  due  to  degeneration  of  some  kind. 
We  know  that  a  broken  bulb  throws  the  next 
season  a  stalk  much  shorter  than  the  unbroken 
type,  and  produces  a  much  smaller  bulb.  This 
is  true  of  the  Bybloem  and  Bizarre  of  classes 
[the  broken  Breeders],  and  also  the  Rem- 
brandts  [broken  Darwins]. 

Broken  forms  always  appear  with  me  during 
the  second  season  for  the  Dulbs  in  my  garden; 
the  first  year  from  Holland  I  have  only  two  or 
three  out  of  the  20,000  bulbs  I  plant.  It  is 
after  the  bulbs  are  weakened  oy  a  year's 
growth  in  soil  and  climate  unkinder  than  Hol- 
land affords  that  they  break;  and  though  in- 
i"ury  to  the  bulb  does  weaken  it,  I  feel  sure  that 
creaks  would  occur  only  the  year  after  they 
have  grown  in  American  soil.  Does  your  cor- 
respondent have  any  evidence  to  ofrer  from 
bulos  scarred  when  received  from  Holland? 
Chester  J.  Hunt. 

Things  to  Remember  in  Planting 
Evergreens 

WHEN  only  a  few  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
the  holes  must  be  dug  by  hand  labor,  but 
the  ground  should  be  spaded  up  beforehand  to 
a  depth  of  2  feet  or  more  if  the  subsoil  is  hard 
and  impervious.  If  the  soil  is  dry  it  should 
be  soaked  up  by  artificial  watering  a  few  days 
before  the  trees  are  to  be  set,  so  that  it  can  be 
worked  without  danger  of  puddling  at  the 
time  of  planting  the  trees. 

The  holes  should  not  be  dug  until  the  tree 
is  ready  to  be  planted.  Opening  a  hole  some 
time  before  the  tree  is  to  be  planted  allows 
the  soil  to  dry  out.  Two  or  three  inches  of 
loose  soil  should  be  left  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  place  the  tree  in  an  upright  position, 
arrange  the  roots  in  natural  order  and  fill  in 
about  them  with  loose,  moist  soil.  When  the 
hole  is  partly  filled,  tramp  the  soil  firmly  to 
bring  it  in  close  contact  with  the  roots  and 
leave  no  openings  about  the  roots.  Two  o'r 
three  inches  of  the  top  soil  should  be  left  in  a 
loose,  open  condition  for  a  soil  mulch.  If  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition,  the  newly  planted 
trees  will  not  require  watering.  When  planted 
in  their  permanent  location  the  trees  should 
be  set  2  or  3  inches  deeper  than  they  grew  in 
the  nursery. 

Newly  planted  trees  should  receive  the 
best  of  cultivation  for  one  or  two  years,  or 
until  they  become  thoroughly  rooted.  The 
cultivation  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
soil  mulch  and  to  keep  down  all  weeds. — 
IV,  J,  Morrill,  State  Forester,  Colorado  Agri- 
cultural College,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado, 


comes  io 
GreeiiK< 
come  to 

Hiicliin^s  &  Co« 

Send  for  CattJogue 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

1170  Broadway  49  Federal  St. 


Conserve  the  Birds 

PLACE  A  BIRD  BATH 
IN    YOUR    GARDEN 
A  few  pieces  of 

Wheatley  Garden  Pottery 


will  add  to 
the  charm 
of    your 
garden. 
Sundials, 
flower 
pots,  benches,  etc.. 
shown  in  our  cata- 
logue.   Send  for  it. 
Buy    direct    from 
the  Pottery. 

We  pay  freight 

on  all  purchajes 
nniuunting  to  $5.00 
or  over  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S. 


Wheatley  Pottery 

(Established  1879) 
2426  Reading  Road  Cincinnati,  0. 


N0.343.V 

21"  high 

Price:  — 

a)ai|>Ietc 

$12 


Our  1918  Seed  Catalogue 

is  called  'The  War-time  Flower  Garden." 
It  lists  nothing  that  is  not  well  worth 
growing;  all  undesirables  have  been  dis- 
carded.   Yet  it  covers  everything  in 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 

that  is  essential  to  a  perfect  gar- 
den.   Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy? 

Heatherhome  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 
258  Fifth  Avbnue  New  Yobk  Cm 


The  Readart*  Service  will  give  you  evggeetioru  for  the  care  and  jnuvkaee  qf  eats  and  doge  and  other  pete 
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^^This  Range 
Burns 
Three  Fuels 

The  Duplex  Alcazar 
is  the  original  three 
fuel  range.  One 
type  burns  Gas, 
Wood  or  Coal, 
singly  or  in  combi- 
nation. The  other 
style  uses  Oil  and 
Coal  or  Wood. 

This  one  range  in  your  kitchen  suits  every 
cooking  need  and  every  weather  condition 
from  winter  to  summer  and  the  seasons  in 
between.  The  change  from  fuel  to  fuel  is 
instantaneous  without  interchange  of  parts 
and  the  combination  insures  better  cooking 
results  at  a  lower  fuel  cost. 
This  the  pioneer  of  all  combination  ranges 
continues  to  hold  the  lead  it  gained  on  the 
basis  of  quality  and  utility. 

See  your  dealer  or  write  us  mentioning 
whether  you  are  interested  in  the  Oil 
or  Gas  type. 

ALCAZAR    RANGE   &   HEATER  COMPANY 
403  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  WU. 


DVPLEXALcy\ZAR 

TWO     RANGE-S     IN     ONE 


HODGSON 


Portable 
HOUSES 


CPRING  »  here!  And  it's  just  the  time  to  buy  that 
*^  smalt  hotasc  you've  always  wanted.  Why  not  buiW  it 
the  Hodgson  way!  First  send  for  a  catalog.  It's  ju^t 
chuck -full  of  pictures  of  bungalows,  cottages,  garages, 
playhouses,  poultryhouses,  etc.  Look  ihem  over  and 
select  the  one  Urom  actual  photograph)  that  fits  your 
fancy. 

Then  write  us  and  we  do  the  rest.  We  build  your 
house  for  you  at  the  Hodgson  factory  and  ship  it  to  you 
in  sections  all  neatly  finished,  fitted  and  painted.  LFn- 
sk tiled  workmen  can  put  it  up  for  you  in  one  day.  No 
fooling  with  complicated  blueprints— no  dirt,  no  extra 
expenses-  No  long,  tiresome  confererures  with  contrac- 
tors and  builders.  Nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to  order 
the  house  and  put  it  up  yourself  in  a  jiffy. 

If  you  want  to  order  the  house  rrow  and  have  it  de- 
livered later,  send  us  25%  of  the  cost.  We  will  build 
your  house  and  hold  it  for  you  until  you  want  it.  Could 
anything  be  fairer  or  easier? 

But  first  send  for  the  catalog.    Do  it  to-day. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  228,  116  Washin^on  St.,  Boston,  MmM. 
6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


"We  Screend  With  PEARL  Wire  Qoth" 

"We  bought   G  &  B    PEARL  Wire  Cloth  because  we  were  lired  of 

painting,  repairing  and  replacing  screens.  From  talking  to  users  we  learned  that  it  was  the  niost  satis- 
factory screen  material  on  the  market — as  near  rust-proof  as  metal  can  be  made — moderate  in  price — 
handsome  in  appearance  and  long  in  wearing.  And  the  result  of  our  own  experience  shows  that  we  made 
no  misuke  in  choosing  'PEARL.  " 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  consumers  all  over  America  have  that 

identical  story  to  tell  about  G  &  B  PEARL  Wire  Cloth.  Its  meshes  are  smooth— don't  hold  or  catch 
dust,  dirt  or  germs  and  repel  rust  because  they  are  proofed  with  a  secret  metallic  coating,  the  process  of 
which  is  exclusive  with  Gilbert  &  Bennett. 

And   screen   materials  that  are  offered  as  "the-same-thine"  catCt  be 

"just-as-good"  simply  because  no  other  maker  has  been  able  to  duplicate  this  wonderful  G  A  B  Product. 

Look  for  two  copper  wires  in  the  selvage  and  a  Round  Tag  on  the  roll  and  you'll  be  sure  of  the  genuine 

article.    It's  worth  insisting  on. 

CaXimimtt  heml  Jtahr  m  wrtU  Jind  /sr  tampbi 
mnd  bUrdturt  if  ymt'rt  MteralUi  tn  termt  mdtri^ 

^^   ~  AddrMS  D«pt.  24 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York      G«ort«town,  Conn.     Chicafo     K«tfi«as  Citjr 

C&B PEARL  U  mtdt  in  two  wtiikb—rtgular  md  atrm  kmt^.     7%c 
kd  UrJwgre  Jmkr  in  your  tily  $tUM  **PEARL'' 


This  72-page 
Garden  Handbook 

illustrates  and  describes  160  sturdily-built  weather-resisting 
pieces  for  the  garden,  which  we  ship  by  express  to  all  parts 
of  the  nation  (express  allowed  east  of  Mississippi  River) 

pergolas,  summer-houses,  trellises,  trellis  fences, 
Japanese  woodwork,  arbors,  seats  and  simset 
arbors  are  famous  the  world  over  for  artistic 
excellence.    The  handbook  with  1918  supplement  will  be 
mailed  you  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  stamps  or  coin  (to  be  de- 
ducted from  first  order) ,  to  cover  printing  cost  and  postage. 
Ask  far  Cataloiiu  H 

THE  MATHEWS  MFG.  COMPANY 

LAKBWOOD  CLBVBLAND,  OHIO 
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Gladiolus 
"Kunderdi" 

The  Wonderful  New  Races 
With  Wavy  or  Ruffled  Petals 

New  Class      New  Types 
New  Colors 

NTO  OTHER  strains  are  near 
so  beautiful  and  your  collec- 
tion cannot  be  up-to-date  with- 
out them.  Send  for  our  1918 
Free  Catalogue  of  52  pages  with 
many  beautiful  illustrations.  It 
describes  nearly  300  varieties 
(all  of  our  own  production).  83 
extra  grand  new  ones  now  of- 
fered for  the  first  time  and  only 
obtainable  from  us.  It  con- 
tains the  most  complete  cultural 
notes  and  valuable  information 
on  gladiolus,  including  how  to 
grow  Giant  or  Prize  winning 
blooms,  and  how  to  have  them 
flowering  throughout  the  entire 
summer  and  fall,  until  freezing 
weather  sets  in.  It  is  time  to 
plant  now. 

Address    the    originator 
of  the  Ruffled  Gladiolus 

A.   E.    KUNDERD 

Goshen  Indiana 


I 


A  Sextette  of  Superior  Vegetables 

LAST  year  I  planted  different  varieties 
of  vegetables  in  my  garden  side  by  side 
in  an  effort  to  determine  just  which  sorts  were 
best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  conditions  in  my 
garden.  In  many  instances  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  just  the  ones  I  liked  best,  so  nearly 
did  they  resemble  each  other.  With  others 
however,  it  was  no  trouble  at  all  to  make  a 
choice. 

I  tried  Detroit  Dark  Red  beet  with  Crosby's 
Egyptian  and  Crimson  Globe,  and  found  it 
better  than  either  of  the  others.  The  main 
points  of  excellence  I  found  in  Detroit  Dark 
Ked  are,  smooth,  uniform  roots,  small  tops, 
freedom  from  woodiness,  and  its  excellent 
flavor.     For  canning  purposes  it  is  unexcelled. 

Golden  Bantam  is  the  Dest  early  sweet  com 
that  I  had  in  my  garden.  It  is  not  so  pro- 
ductive as  some  of  the  later  varieties,  but 
what  it  lacks  in  size  is  more  than  made  up  in 
the  qualit}^  of  the  prettjr  golden  ears.  Per- 
haps my  trial  was  not  a  fair  test  as  this  variety 
produced  ears  before  any  of  the  others  planted, 
and  I  think  I  was  prejudiced  in  its  favor  from 
the  rime  that  I  saw  the  first  rich  yellow  trains. 

I  always  sow  several  varieties  of  beans, 
and  the  reason  I  selected  Kentucky  Wonder 
as  a  favorite  was  because  of  its  productiveness 
combined  with  its  table  qualities.  As  a 
producer  it  had  an)rthing  in  my  garden  out- 
classed. From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  season  the  vines  were  fairly  loaded  with 
the  long,  stringless,  meaty  pods,  this  in  spite 
of  my  dforts  to  keep  them  picked  off,  too. 
I  made  several  plantings  and  tliey  did  equally 
as  well  when  grown  as  a  late  crop  as  when 
sown  for  the  first  main  crop. 

In  my  mind  the  best  radish  for  the  home 
earden  is  the  little  Olive-shaped  French 
Breakfast.  It  is  hardly  so  early  as  some 
of  the  round  sorts,  but  in  Quality  it  is  superior. 
The  attractive  pink  ana  white  roots  look 
better  than  nearly  any  otTier  kind. 

I  had  American  Prizetaker  and  Giant 
Gibraltar  onions  erowing  upon  the  same  bed, 
and  after  carefully  considering  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two,  I  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  They  are  nearly  alike  so  far  as  the 
quality  of  flesh  is  concerned,  the  main  dif- 
ference being  in  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  The 
Gibraltar  grows  longer  here  in  the  South  and 
reaches  a  greater  size  before  maturing.  It 
seems,  too,  that  it  is  a  little  better  able  to  with- 
stand drouth. 

Acme,  Ponderosa,  and  Stone  composed  the 
trio  of  tomatoes  grown.  Of  these  I  decided 
that  Stone,  on  account  of  its  flavor  and 
ability  to  withstand  either  dry  or  wet  weather, 
was  the  best.  I  found  the  Stone  to  be  a 
heavy  yielder,  the  fruits  bein^  large,  of  a 
scarlet  color,  and  it  is  the  juiciest  tomato  of 
them  all.  When  the  vines  run  over  the 
ground   the  fruits  do  not  rot  and  drop  off. 

Osceola,  Ark.  Buford  Reid. 


The  Hardy  Garden 

a  lasting  pleasure 

A  hardy  garden  will  gladden  your  heart  when 
trials  are  but  a  memory.  Lay  the  foundation 
nowt    Become  acquainted  with  our  speciai  strains  ai 

Primroses  for  Borders  and  Rockery 

With  the  hardiness  of  oaks  they  combine  unusually  bril- 
liant colors.  We  specialize  in  New  and  iforc  Hax^y 
Planta,  as  our  booklet  with  that  title  will  prove  toyxxa. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  to'day. 

WOLCOTT  NURSERIES.  Jackson,  Mich. 


RHODODENDRONS 

In  which  is  set  forth  an  account  of  all  species  or 
the  gtnus  Rhododendron  (including  Azaleas) 
and  the  various  Hybrids 
By  J.  G.  MILLAIS,  F.Z3. 
With   17  Colored  Plates  by  Archibald  Thor- 
niRN,  Beatrice  Parsons,  E.  F.  Brennand  and 
\\  .  Walker;  also  14  Collotype  Plates  and  num- 
erous Half-tone  Illustrations.     4to.  16  x  12  ins- 
$bo.QO  net. 

WITH  the  exception  of  one  small  handbook  on  the  luhiect. 
ttu-re  is  no  comprehensive  work  on  this  very  important 
Ctrms  of  plants.  During  the  past  six  years  the  author  has 
tiidravort'd,  by  means  of  study  of  all  the  scattered  litctaturt 
rtbtinR  to  tht«e  shrubs,  and  from  a  personal  acquaintance 
wtrh  them  in  the  Gardens  of  the  British  Ubnds,  to  Ifam  and 
Sir  forth  in  a  condensed  form  the  historj\  habit,  disthhutton, 
and  description  of  the  various  species.  Thus  he  hopes  xhit 
rhis  volcme  may  be  of  permanent  value  to  the_  botanist  as 
\vt  |]  as  the  practical  gardener  who  at  present  U  aofncwhaC 
at  a  loss  to  know  the  species. 

Strictly   limited   to   550  copies, 
;;  1 5  of  which  are  offered  for  sale. 

LONGMANS,     GREEN     &     COMPANY 

Publishers 

4th  Avenue  and  30th  Street,  New  York 


Thi  JUadtTM*  fi€rvic9  will  gladly  fumUk  information  about  Nvrttrjf  StoeK  tte. 
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Chinese  "Hugonis"  Rose 

— The  first  to  bloom  in  spring.  Bears  yard- 
Ions;  sprays  of  intense  yellow  blossoms  con- 
trasting with  the  rich  crimson  of  the  young  shoots. 
Hardy  as  a  daisy— suitable  for  the  lawn  or  planting 
among  shrubbery.  Own -root  pot -pi  ants:  a-yr.  size,  Si.  50 
each,  postpaid.  Larger  a-yr.  planU.  bv  express.  S2.00: 
3-yr.  by  express,  $5.00.  Our  supply  of  this  new  beauty  is 
uinited.  Order  at  on»e.  Ask  iot  free  1918  Moral  "Guide. 


ONARD 


W 


EST  GROVE 


CO  1^   A  IV  Lr       A 
&  Jonea  Co.    ^ 

Rose  Specialists— Backed  by  50  years'  experience 


Box  24         PA, 

Robert  Pyle.  Pres.  A.  Wintzer,  V.Pres. 


Your  Porch 


OR 

I  Sun  Parlorl 

will  be  coder  for  the  addition 
of  a  few  artistic  hanjfine  Ims- 
keLs.  Eilher  desii^n  shown 
here,  famous  Moss  A /tec 
Ware,  includinif  5  Inch  liner 
and  chains,  75c.  postiiaid. 
Both  for  Ji.oo  express  collect. 

Moss  Aztec — Distinctive  Pottery 

Offers  a  *tde  choice  of  objects,  from  simple  fem  dishes  and  hud 
vsses,  to  impressive  jirdin teres  and  plant  stands.  Its  predonilnatiiiif 
chu«cteristlc  is  refined  elegance  in  designs  and  cuKirs.  A  postcard 
request  will  brinif  you  the  -Moss  Aztec"  catalogue  and  name  of 
Dearest  dealer. 
mEtm  h    REED    POTTER V  COSPJl?lY»    South  Zniii.«IIIi',   Ohio 


SUNDIALS 

RmJ  Bronse  Cotonial  OMicns 
From  $3.60  Up 

Also  Bird  Baths.  Garden  Benches,  Fountain 
Spcays  and  other  garden  requisites. 
MaHH/actured  hy 

Th«  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
72  PortUnd  St.        Boston,  Mass. 

Send /or  xllustrated  Price-List 


SO  SIMPLE  A  CHILD  CAN  OPERATE  IT 

U  This  Crop-Doubling,  Drouffht-Protectinff  Sprinkling  Lin« 

ALL  there  is  to  "operating"  the  Skinner  Sprinkling 
Line  is  to  turn  it  on  and  t 


Line  is  to  turn  it  on  and  turn  it  ofif,  and  occasion- 
ally change  the  direction  of  the  sprays. 
It  will  make  your  garden  practically  "  water  itsdf." 
Wai  relieve  you  once  and  for  all  of  all  the  drudgeiy  of 
hose-lugging. 

Will  give  you  a  chance  to  devote  your  "extra  hour 
of  daylight"  to  more  pleasurable  or  profitable  pur- 
suits. 


The  Skinner  Sprinkling  Line  will  enable  you  to  get 
twice  the  crops  from  the  same  garden  plot. 
It  wUl  religiously  guard  those  crops  from  failure. 
It  spells  Conservation— oi  land^  of  time^  and  of  prodttc- 
Hon.    As  a  starter,  send  $18.75  for  a  50  ft.  Sectional 
and  Movable  Garden  Sprinkling  Line.    Waters  9,500 
square  feet.    $36.95  for  a  xoo  ft.  line.   Other  lengths 
in  proportion.    We  build  them  to  fit  your  gaMen. 
Booklet  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Th«  Skinn«r  lrri^«iion  C>. 


i 


DAHLIAS 

-=-You  WiU  Lik< 

An  Exceptional  Offering 
of  Holland  Novelties 

THE  following  are  j««t  a  lew  of  mr  t 
^    have  juat  a  few  of  each  kind.     So, 


AttnMtlom 

Hytn-id  cactus  peony  with  ex- 
ceptionally strong  stems.  Lav- 
ender. 

Blanea 

Hybrid  cactus  type  of  pleasing 
rosy  lilac.    Good  form. 

Cielaka  »aperba 

Of  deeper  orange  than  Old  Gei- 
sha, with  more  petals. 

Though  above  six  are  worth  |4-75.  bought  singly,  I  will  mail  a  strong 
bulb  of  each  of 

These  Six  Leaders  for  $3.00 

Write  for  your  collection  to-day.    Complete  list  of  my  specialties  free. 
May  is  the  month  to  plant  Dahlias. 

A.  W.  BEEBE,         South  Orange,  N.  J. 


•pecialties.  ancl  I 
irdcr  quiektyt 

BloemheTea 

Profuse  bloomer  of  peony  type. 
Large  rosy  lilac  flowers. 

Kins  AlbeH 

Lart;e,  deep  violet  flowers  borne 
on  long,  strong  stems. 

Klnc  of  Aotomn 

ButT  yellow,  with  terra  cotta 
shading.  Exceptionally  strong 
stems. 


.'imM&mM.  ..'z^cn^j- 


A  Water  Garden  is  Easily  Made 

Water  gardens  poascss  a  peculiar  charm,  and  are 
easy  to  make.  All  you  need  is  a  small  pool  or  tub, 
water,  sunlight— and  Tincker's  plants. 

Water  Lilies  and  Water  Plants  (my  1918  Cata 
log)  shows  rare  sorts  in  natural  colors;  tells  how 
to  build  a  pool,  and  care  for  the  plants.  Send  for 
a  copy. 

WILLIAIVI  TRICKER,       Box  E,      Arlington.  N.J. 


Plant 

Evergreens 
in  May 

Their  adaptability 
to  the  soil  during 
this  month  is  sim- 
ly  marvelous , 
Their  long  Hfe  is 
proverbial. 

We  have  over  800  acres  of  selected  stock.  The  collections  in  our 
F.  &  F.  Nurseries  in  N.  J.,  and  Bloodgood  Nurseries  on  L.  I.,  in- 
clude every  important  kind  in  the  dwarf,  half  tall  and  tall  claoes. 
£«*.  128  yoare.    Write  Uhday  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Price* 

American  Nursery  Co.,  Singer  Building,  N.  Y. 


Peonies  YouUl  Like 

—  100,000  of  the  best  — 

Besides  Brmnf*  Famous  New  Peonies,  about  which  we  told 
you  last  Fall,  we  grow  about  250  surpassing  sorts  all  of  trfaich 
can  lay  daim  to  being  among  the  choicest  in  citstence.  Every, 
one  of  our  sorts  is  guaranteed  to  be  true-to-name. 

Try  this  guarardeeJ  collection. 

Here  ut  ten  ef  our  hodere^  guaranteed  to  olease  the  most 
exactino:  Louis  Van  Houtte,  r  estiva  Maxima,  La  Tulipe,  Mad. 
Cab»t,  Dtdce  of  WeHington,  Gen.  Bertrand,  Edulis  SuDcrba, 
Floral  Treasure.  Metssonier,  Avalanche  (a  big  retail  value  or 
$5M)/or$3J0. 

CoUtcUon  of  n  fine  Iris  for  $1.00. 

Let  our  complete  catalMnie  ac()uaint  you  mth  all  we  grow 
including  SOD  varieties  of  Gladioli,  many  Phk>x.  Iris,  etc«,  etc 
Write  for  it  NOW. 
Babcock  Peooy  Gardens,  R.  R.  79,  Jamestoim,  N.  Y. 


!!,"«WEim 


For 

Lawns 

and  Gardens 

DON'T  BE  satisfied  with  half-wav 
results.  Note  the  photograph 
below  which  shows  on  the  right  how  a 
Cleveland  florist  improved  his  results 
by  the  use  of  Nitro-Fertile. 

NITRO-FERTILE  is  a  dean, 
odorless  and  complets  plant-food 
in  liquid  form  which  makes  greener 
lawns  and  more  fruitful  gardens. 
$1.00  fertilizes  1500  square  feet. 

Send  25c  to  cover 
postage  and  cost  of  sam- 
ple for  10-day  garden 
or  indoor  test.  Complete' 
instructions  enclosed 

THE  FERTILE  CHEEICAL  CO. 
611  EUaatoM  Bldg . 
asvelaad,  Ohio 


Samiiao 

msHcto 

2  gallons 

plant-food 
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Save  Every  Tomato 

THE  present  food  crisis  stamps  waste  as  a  crime. 
Expert  gardeners  estimate  that  30%  of  all  tomatoes 
grown  in  home  gardens  are  imperfect  because  of  resting 
on  the  ground.  Nearly  15%  goes  to  waste  through 
rotting  or  beinif  chewed  by  insects.  As  the  result  you 
lose  5  tomatoes  per  average  plant  or  a  bushel  of  fruits 
from  every  dozen  plants  you  grow.  This  terrible  waste 
is  eliminated  entirely  by  the  use  of 

Igoe        M  A  n  ri      Tomato 
Brothers    iJlKf  U  EtLi    Support 

Substantially  made  of  heavy  galvanized  wire.  Good 
year  after  year,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  easily  put  up. 
quickly  taken  down,  folded  it  may  be  stored  in  small 
space. 

Price  $3.75  per  dozen;  $14  50  per  So;  $28.50  per 
100,  f.  o.  b.  Brooklyn. 

All  Leading  Seedsmen 
Sell  Them 

If  yours  cannot  supply,  order 
from  us  direct.  Personal  check 
accepted.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Write  us  to-day  for 
Free  Catalogue  of  lawn  and 
flower  be.i  guards,  tree  guards, 
trellis^  and  other  wire  special- 
ti^  for  the  garden. 

Igoe  Brothers 

69-71  Metropolitan  Atwiuc 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IK 


Be  a  Soldier    in   Your    Own 

Garden.     Hoe,  Hoe,  and 

the  Battle  is  Won! 

Get  the  book  that  tells  you  what 

to  do  and  how  to  do  it  every 

week  of  the  growing  season. 

EVERYMAN'S  GARDEN 
IN  WARTIME $1.35 


Dodd,  Mmmd  A  Company 


Nmw  York 


Let  at  Look  Orer  Year  Traei 

Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  if  they  are  ailing 
and  if  so.  to  have  their  aliments  ^mtanent/y 
cured,  the  permanent  "Rartlett  Wav." 
Our  inspection  will  be  entirely  n-ee  from 
chari^e  or  obligation.  Information  book. 
"Tree  Health,"  will  soon  be  ready  for  you. 
Send  us  your  name  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you 
as  soon  as  it's  ready 

THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  CO. 
838  Main  St.,     Stamford,  Conn, 


Pergdas 

and 

Garden 
Accessories 

for 
Boautifyiiig 


GnNHids 

When  writing  for  catalogue  enclose   loc  and  ask  for  Pergola 
Cat.  "H  84." 

HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 


21S5  Bslon  At*.,  Chkag*.  III. 


New  York  Ofiet.  8  E.  3»th  St. 


r 


Get  This 

Spraying 

Guide 

Spraying  is  absolutely 
necessarv  for  best  results 
in  garcfen*  orchard,  and 
field.  Our  free  Spraying 
Guide  will  tell  you  when 
and  how  to  sprav.  It  will 
save  you  many  dollars,  yet 
costs  you  only  a  poataL 


outfits  can  be  had  in  40  styles 
— hie  and  little.  All  have  pat- 
ented non-cloff  nozzles  that  save 
time  and  botner.  They  are  en- 
dorsed by  Experiment  Stations — 
over  450,000  in  use. 


^: 


You  Must  Spray 

To  Make  Crops  Pay** 
You'll  find  our  Sprasring   Guide  mighty 

handy;  also  our  catabgue.      Both 
..    free.    Write  for  them  today. 
•^  THE  r.  C.  BROWN  CO., 

Boi  858,  Maple St.,RadMstar.lf.Y, 


J 


For  Codling  Moth 
and  Seab  u«e 

sulfoode 
cal-a£enate 

— a  new  combination  which  bida  fair  to  replace 
the  old  Lime  Sulphur-Araenate  of  Lead  and  Bor- 
deaux-Lead mixtures,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 

It  i«  more  powerful  and  much  leaa  expenrive. 
1  gallon  and  3  lbs.  makes  200  gallons  of  spray. 

Sand  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemiats 

80  Church  Str—t,  Dapt.  I  Naw  Yosk 


Cat  Proof 

Pussy,  bird  assassin,  cannot  climb  the  hand- 
wrought  iron  tripod  suroorting  the  reinforced 
concrete  bowl  of  Tha  Rochaster  Bird  Bath. 
This  hath  can  be  moved  at  will  about  your 
grounds,  being  an  ornament  anywhere.  Over- 
all. 36  inches;  bowls  21  or  27  m.;  $12  or  $1S. 

ROCHESTER  IRON  WORKS 
818  Pawws  BMf.  RachMtar.  N.  T. 


Plant  A  Garden! 

Or€hr  Your  Flania  From  U».     Shippad  Stifaly 
Anywhara 

Cabbage  plants,  postpaid.  50c  100;  500.  81.75:  1000. 
83.00.     By  express  f2.00 1000;  10,000.  817.60.    We  also 
grow  tomato  and  other  plants. 
Tidewataa  Plant  Farm  Franklin,  Virginia 


IsJdl^ilh^ltUiiiKl^ 


GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

Sbnd  for  our  illustrated'^-' 
'catalogue  of  FlawerPots. 
Ba>c€S,\kses,Benclies,  Sundials, 
GazingGlobes,Bird  Rjnls  and 
other  Aiiislic  Reces  for  Gaiden 
and  Interior  Decoratioiu 

GAEOWAYTEraA&TlAG). 

32 14^WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA, 
The  Readers*  Service  is  prepared  to  hdp  you  sohe  your  gardening  problems 


RARE     DAHLIAQ 

*^  AT  UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES  ^^ 

Sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States 


Special 
Collection 
Rare 
Paeony 
Dahlias 
35.00 


Special 
Collection 

Rare 

Decorative 

Dahlias 

$4.00 


AitratthNi— pale  lavender 
Rerika  tmi  Baliaei^-salmon  tinted  pHmrate 
t'hatenay — cmrniine  rose 
Dr.  P^ary— dark  mahogany  brown 
rtaalnf*— fiery  scarlet 
Oviftha — scarlet  and  troid 
til«r>  of  Leldea— dark  red 
Maimbrlai— orange  shaded  red 
Reabraadt— sulphur  yellow 
Raha  tob  Rljkerk — royal  purple 
Terra  CotU— terra  cotta 
.  Yeltow  Kias— golden  yellow 
AlWe  RooMvelt— white  shaded  lilac 
Aarrlea — salmon  tinted  gold 
Anitaii  Honin— bright  scarlet 
Avalaarhe — ^purest  white 
Herrh  *•■  Heemstede — soft  citron  yellow 
D<>ller— llvelv  bright  pink 
Ulaval  de  BOstela— violet  purple 
Hortalanas  M»t— shrimp  pink  suffused  gold 
Leo  XIII — golden  yellow 
■adame  voa  Loan    orange  red 
PrlaevM  Jallaaa— pure  white 
Senvealr  de  Uanlare  D«asMi — b!ood  red 


OTHER  BARGAINS  :     Kalif.  6oc.;    Ftendard  de  Lyon.  75c.; 
the  Autumn.  ^00;  King  Albeit.  |x.oo. 


King  off 


Catalogue  0/  Dahlias  sent  on  request 

Somerhousen   Dahlia   Gardens 

ChMtnut  HiU  PhiUd«lphU,  Pa. 


The  Big 
Wash  Day 
Helper 

Every  Improvement  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  wash  day  should  be  ii 

? 'Our  home-  A  genuine  labor  saver, 
,    n  many  homes.  Is  the 

"    Hill  Clothes  Dryw 

In  Three  Styles,  for  lawn,  roof  and  balooay. 

It  is  a  neat,  compact,  convenient,  revolv- 
ing clothes  line,  carrying  100  to  150  feet  of 
line.      Saves  dragging  around    a    heavy 
dothes  basket— simply  stand  in  one  place  and  hang  up  the  entire  wash. 
Gr(Mjnd  socket  furnished  with  each  dryer  and  the  dryer  is  easily  pot  np 
and  taken  down  each  time. 
Write  for  free  folder  showing  different  types  and  sizes. 

Hill  Clothes  Dryer  Co.,  ^S^aul^ 


For  Gala  Occasions 

or  routine  meals.  Puritv  Cross  Chefserrioe 
is  always  ready,  just  take  a  tin  from  your 
lupfdy .  heat  andserre  at  a  moment's  notic* 

*  Creamed  Chicken  a  la  King,  Welsh  Rare- 
bit, Lobster  a  la  Newburg.  etc.  Sold  by  all 
fine  grocers  and  delicatessens. 

g  Parity  CrMs  Model  Eltehen,  OraBfc,  S.  J. 


FELCH  OFFER 

Brahmas,   Ply.  Rocks,  W.  and   B.,  and   White 
Wyandottcs — the  World's  Best. 

Send  3  cent  stamp  for  Booklet  and   complete 
answer  to  your  inquiry  to 
I.  K.  FELCH         Box  176  NaUck,  Man. 


A  Garden  Library  for  a 
Dollar  and  a  Quarter 

Bound  volumes  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  repraMoC  the 
last  word  on  gardening.  It  ia  really  a  loose  leaf  cyclopedia  of 
horticulture.  You  are  kept  up  to  date.  Save  your  copies  of 
^GAfiNE 


THE  GARDEN  MAG 


.  and   let  ua  bind  them  for  you. 


There  is  a  new  volume  every  six  months,  and  Vol.  2S  w  rwdy 
now.  Send  your  magazines  bv  Parcel  Poat  and  we  wtU  supply 
index,  and  bind  them  for  you  for  $1 .25.     If  you  have  not  kept  afi 


of  the  numbers,  we  will  supply  the  misaing  copies  at  15c  eodi,  or 
we  wfill  suimly  the  bound  volume  complete  for  $2.00.  THE  GAR- 
DEN MAGAZINE  can  be  of  more  service  thb  y^»x  thnn  ever 
before,  and  you  can  get  most  out  of  the  magaiinc  when  yvu  biod 
it  and  keep  it  in  permanent  form.    Addresa: 

Circulation  Department 

GARDEN  MAGAZINE 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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"HAMMOND'S    SLUG    SHOT" 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN 

A  liRht,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed  either  by  duster, 
bellows,  or  in  water  by  spraying  Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing 
Currant  Worms,  Young  Potato  Beetles,  Cabbage  Worms.  Slugs* Sow  Bugs, 
etc..  and  it  is  also  stiongly  impregnated  with  fungicides.  OTPut  up 

in  Popular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices.  Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and 

Merchants. 

HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT. WORKS,  BEACON.  N.Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL  GOODS 


For  a  pamphlet  worth  having  on  Insects 
and  Blights,  write  for  pamphlet. 

OUR  PRODUCTS  ARE  SOLD  BY  SEED  DEALERS  AND  MERCHANTS  IN  U.  S.  AND  CANADA 


v^.^^*- 


Fresh  Fruit 


from  your 
own   garden 

The  Wonderful  New 
••Progreiaive'* 

Everbearing 
Strawberries 

may  be  gathered  all 
•ununer  nowl 


Just  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  common  strawberrieft,  yidd  the 

same  way  tin  June,  and  then  keep  on  bearing  all  summer  and 

fall.    Tliey  are  the  only  strawberries  that  will  give  you  fniit 

the  fiist  season.    They  need  no  spedaU  care.    Progressive  is 

the  best  variety  of  them.  They  are  really  "worth  while." 

PRICES— 95  stroni;  plants  $1.00.  50  for  fx.75.  »oo  fof 

I3.00,  arso  for  $7.00,  500  for  |x3.oo,  1000  for  |ik>.oo  dellv* 

ered  to  your  door. 

WINTERSON'S   SEED   STORE 

166  North  Wabash  Arenue  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Catalogue  Free 


„.  liOMM4S 

airfCoM-fiancs 


The  latest  word  in 
efficiency   and    econ- 
omy in  Gardening  with  Glass. 
Sash  of  all  sizes  carried  in  stock. 
Small,  inexpensive,  ready-made  Green- 
houses for  summer  delivery. 

Suntrapz — the  wonder  working  plant 
boxes  that  come  by  mail,  65  cents  each 
postpaid. 

Gcf  our  Catalogum  of  Garden  outHt9,     Frme 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

927  E.  Broadway  LouiavilU,  Ky. 


Booklet  giving  valuable 
culture  directions  free 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY,  Bos  27.  Wenham,  Matt. 


GROW  GLADIOLI  FROM  BULBLETS 

An  Msy,  interuting  and  inexpemive  way  to  get  a  start  with  the 
better  varietirt.  100  each  of  six  choice  varieties,  including 
War.  Nfrt.  F.  Pendleton.  Jr..  and  Schwaben.  600  in  all.  post- 
paid for  $1.00. 

If  Mitrtdti  in  Mer  9aridie»,  write  fw  ftriut 

HOMEACRE,  Aquidneck  P.  0.,  Newport,  R.  I. 


h^etabh  Lore 

Wbat  to  Piaat— How  to  Plant 

A  MAGAZINE  for  the  benefit  of  the 
amateur  ffardener.    Its  aim  is  to 
teach  planting,  firrow inland  oookinff  of 
vesetables.    An  all-year  companion  of 
the  home  flrardener.    No  advertisements 
—no  hiffh-soundinff  terms.  Just  truthful, 
understandable  advice  for  the  happy  men 
and  women  to  whom  the  garden  is  a  play- 
flrround  and  a  patriotic  necessity.    Full 
value  to  subscribers  in  excess  of  claims 
or  money  refunded.    Issued  roonthlsr— 
sample  free— $1.00  per  year. 
MAURICE  FULD.  1457  Braadway.  New  Tark 


^  T}  IMP  SOAP 

Sure  Inse^ct  Killer 


THE  use  of  Imp  Soap  Spray  on  fruit  trees, 
garden  truclc,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.. 
will  positively  destroy  all  insect  pests  and  larva 
deposits.  Quite  harmless  to  vegetation.  Used  in 
country's  biggest  orchards  and  estates.  Very 
economical  — one  gal.  Imp  Soap  Spray  makes 
from  25  to  40  gals,  effective  solution.  Directions 
on  can.  Qt.,  55c. ;  Gal.,  $1.90;  5  Gals.,  $8.50. 
F.O.B.  Boaton.  Genuine  can  has  Ivy  leaf  trade 
mark.  Your  money  back  ijf  Imp  Soap  Spray 
doesn't  do  as  claimed.  Order  direct  if  your 
dealer  can't  supply. 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO^  Props. 

Eaatarn  Chamical  Co.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


■;-'j^i;^-:;-':ij^^Ay-i»^^j^^^jN;^?AMMj^^u.j  v.^^^^.M^;!j-j 


■yy  ■  !■ ' .'  .^.^^'i\'iJi^^^VK'"VWM^!Wk^  W«fV  ^^■k^^k^^jg;3g.'«J;^^^^?&^'  !^'  V 


VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 


Classiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  farm,  country,  auto,  children.  Splendid  companion, 
romping  playmate,  matchless  watch  and  stock  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsurpassed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Kaincy. 
Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  alfectionatc  and  true  as  steel.  Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  dependable 
with  children. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  bra  vim.  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy,  hardy, 
absolutely  free  Jrom  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY,  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred, 
pedigreed,  registered,  certified. 

The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

WE  OFFER:  (1)  Healthy,  hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly,  comical,  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.     (2)  Grown  or  partly  grown  male  or  female  or  unrelated  pair  for 
breeding.    (3)  A  splendid  bitch  already  served  by  our  magnificent  stud.     We  guarantee  prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction. 
AT  STUD,  Brainy,  Brawny,  Noble,  Upstanding  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world).    Fee 
$25.    Simply  express  your  bitch  tx>  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred  and  relumed.    Descripfice  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.     Also  stud  card, 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM,  Box  SB,  Weston,  New  Jersey 


^■.^^M^,M^^■.m^^t^^.J»J,WM.^^^^.^,^v^^v-..^^^.^^^■^;^^>.^^^^^^^ 
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Move  Your  Poulby  Yard  When  and  Where  You  Want 
It  By  Using  "BUFFALO"  PorUble  Poultry  Runways 


This  new  fencing  sys- 
j        ^^  ,_      tern    enables   you    to 

JEH)ItrABI£iF       make  any  size  yard  de- 
sired and   move  it  to 
other  locations  at  will. 
To  erect  simply   push 
legs  into  the  ground. 

Substantially  constructed  from  i!^  inch 
Diamond  mesh  heavy  galvanized  wire  fabric 
and  galvanized  round  iron  frames  with  one 
mch  galvanized  Hexagon  Netting  along  the  bottom, 
twelve  inches  high.  Strong  and  durable  and  its  p«rtabl« 
feature  makes  it  readily  adaptable  for  fencing  in  young 
chicks  or  ducklings  as  well  as  grown  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  etc.  Also  used  to  advantage  for  enck)sing  small 
vegetable  garden  [Jots,  dog  runways,  etc 
Made  in  Standard  sixe  sections  as  follows: 

7'  long  X  5'  high $3.75  per  section 

a'6"  '^  X  5'  (g«te)       ....         1.60    •* 

8'     •*  xa'    " a.oo   " 

6'      "  x«'     • 1.60    " 

PLUS  10%  TO  THE  ABOVE  PRICES,  F.  O.  B.  BUFFALO 
These  prices  are  eflective  April   ist,   1918.  and  are  for  orden  consisting  of  six 
sections  or  more.    Above  sizes  can  be  shipped  firom  stock  immediately.    Sfieciul  si?es 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Send  money  order,  check.  New  York   Draft  or  cur- 
rency by  rei^Ktered  mail  NOW!     Don't  delay,  freight  conditions  are  bad  and  delay 

iuest  with  six  cents  to  cover  postage.    A 


1^- 


in  ordering  may  disappoint  vou  In  delivery. 

Our  booklet  No.  67AA  will  be  sent  upon  reau 
trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  this  system. 


,',',\y," 


ENLARGED    VIEW 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.  (..kSiSJ."!*.)  467  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FREE  Book  on  Birds 

^  Bird  Houses 

Write  for  your  copy 
today.  An  early  reply 
will  receive  a  beauti- 
fully colored  bird 
picture  suitable  for 
framing  FREE. 

Song  birds  save  millions 
oi  bushels  of  grain,  fruit 
and  vegetables  every 
ytmr.  They  destroy  the 
msects  that  attack  all  • 
kinds  of  crops.  A  colony 
S6-Room  Colonial  Martin  Houst  of  Purple  Martins,  sought 
alter  by  bird  lovers,  will  clear  your  shrubs,  trees 
and  grounds  of  mosquitoa.  The  house  illustrated 
never  fails  to  get  the  Martins.  Furnish  the  birds 
safe  homes  in  which  to  raise  their  young  and  they 
will  return  to  jrour  gardens  year  after  year  to  gladden 
srour  heart  with  their  beauty  and  song. 
My  Bird  Book   describes  just  the  right  kfaid  of  a 

Dodson  Bird  House 

for  every  land  of  bird.  No  grounds  are  quite  complete 
without  the  song  birds.  You  can  attract  the  very  bird 
you  want  to  your  home  grounds  by  simply  putting  up 
the  right  kind  of  Dodsor\  House. 
Learn  how  to  attract  the  song  birds  from  my  Free  Book. 

JOSEPH  H.DODSON  2:sisixii;sS^ 

709  Harriaon  Avanua,  Kankakaa,  111. 

Dodson's  SparrcH'  Trap,  th'  only  real  commercial  trap  gnaran- 
tteii  to  rid  your  community  0/  these  graitt  eating,  quarreling 
pests.    Prtcefb. 


Start  a  Home  Flock 
With  These  Pullets 

You  can  easily  have  twenty  of  frfsh  eggs  right  £ram  your 
own  yard.  Try  our  plan  of  simplified  poultry  keeping.  Do 
away  with  the  bother  and  risk  of  hatching  and  brooding. 
Start  with  "squab"  pullets,  8  to  la  weeks  old.  They  come  to 
you  right  off  free  range — fully  feathered,  nigged  and  hardy. 
These  husky  voungsters  will  require  no  more  care  than 
mature  bens  and  will  shell  out  the  eggs  during  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  They  will  thrive  even  in  small  quarters.  Your 
choice  of 

White  Leghorns  S.  C  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Also  a  limited  number  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

WriU  at  once  for  fttU  particulars 

WILBURTHA  POULTRY  FARMS 

CHAS.  J.  FISK.  Owner  M.  L.  CHAPMAN.  Gen.  Mgr. 

50  River  Road       Trenton  Junction,  N.  J. 


DO  TOU  WISH  TO  ATTRACT 

Feathered  Songsters 

To  Your  Garden 

Tken  tcrU*  to 

FOREST  Cmr  BIRD  HOMES 

1810  W.  StaU  St„  Rsekf«r«U  lU. 


/Jo J?  Kennd 


'pHE  Hodgson  way  is  the  /c/ea/  way  to  house  your  poul- 
try  and  pet  stock.  Every  style  of  Hodgson  house  is 
designed  with  full  knowledge  of  requirements.  Poultry 
houses  are  made  ot  red  cedar  vermin-proofed.  ALL  hous^ 
are  sanitary,  storm-proot  and  well  ventilated.  They  will 
give   you  better  results    because  of  their   scientific    con 


No. 4  Poultry  Housf  for  soohrns — 5  unhs  No.  j  Poultry  House  for  jo  hens 

struction.  Hodgson  houses  are  shipped  in  painted,  fitted 
sections  which  can  be  quickly  put  together.  Send  for 
completely  illustrated  catalogue. 


E  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  311,  116  Washington  St. 

Boston,  Mass.— €  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


HODGSON    PORTABLE    HOUSES 


NyffMrym«n  ^V  NorlkuhiirMs 

Our  pruning  work  is  done  in 
that  scientific  way  that  in- 
sures the  best  results.  Let 
us  attend  to  your  shrub  prun- 
ing. Write  for  the  Meehan 
literature. 

Landscape  Engineers  and  Nurserymen 


9 


6717  Chew  Street,  Gennantown 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pionmmr  Nwaramryman  of  Amariea 


^ 


BIRDS 

our 

GARDEN 
ALLIES 

$3.00  for  the 
set   of  three 
.  Bird  Housea. 
Weight  lolbs.    If  by  Parod  Post  add  Postage. 

These  houses  occupy  a  unique  position  with  Posta^  Stamps 
as  they  are  the  only  things  that  have  not  raised  in  pnce. 
A.  P.  GREIM,         "BirdvilU"  Tom«  Riv«r»  N.  J. 


MARKET  GARDENER'S  PAPER 

If  you  grow  vegetables,  send  25  cents  for  3  nKMiths' 
trial  subscription  and  find  out  what  you  have  been 
missing.  Do  it  to-day.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back. 


MARKET  GROWERS' 
606  Inter-Southern  Bldg. 


JOURNAL 
Louisville,  Ky. 


A  Chtmiiiig  BirdlMith 


•f  ArtificMl  SIMM 

fifteen  inches  square,  three 
inches  thick,  hollowed  out 
round  two  and  one  half 
inches  deep  in  centre  sloping 

to  three-eighths  at  edge.    Inexpensive,  Practical,  Artistic 
^rjc«  $2,00.     Throe  far  $5.50,  f.  o.  6.  K«romi 

W.  H.  BAYLES  Verona.  N«w  Je 


CIGNET 

^^^    THE      PERMANENT  A 

MadebythfMaKufcurturm  f  M  fV 


WATER  WEEDS  of  all  kinds  are  easily  removed  from  lakes,  poods, 
streams,  etc.,  by  the  Submarine  Weed  Cutting  Saw.  Send  for 
particulars.    Aschert  Bros.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

MR.  ROBERT  PYLE— the  well-known  Garden  Lecturer  and 
Rosarian  invites  correspondence  from  garden  lovers  and  societies. 
Subject  —  "The  American  Rose  Garden"  iUustcated  with  find/ 
colored  lantern  slides. 


Address:  West  Grove.  Pa. 


"HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES"— Library  EdiUon;  iti  pages— 16  in 
natural  colors.  Not  a  catalogue.  Price  $x,  refunded  00  $5  older 
for  plants.    The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  14.  West  Grove.  Pa. 


Fi^PninnP     ^^^  ^"  started  a  Kipling 

everyone   ^^^^^^  ^„  (^  ^^j^  ^appy 

by  a  gift  of  "A  Diversity  of  Creatures" 
— the  newest  Kipling  book. 

Order  now  from  your  Bookmtom 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  Cily.  New  York 


If  a  prMem  grotcg  in  your  garden  write  to  the  Reader**  Service  for  assistance 
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PENNmvANH 

IJWVN  MOWERS 


YOU  want  a  good  mower 
-a  "PENNSYLVANIA" 
Quality  Lawn  Mower — if 
you   want    to   get    anything 
like  economical  and  efficient 
service. 

It  will  always  run  easily,  cut 
clean  and  be  reliable.  Day 
after  day  right  through  the 
season  a  man  will  mow  more 
lawn  and  mow  it  cleaner. 

Its  design,  material  and 
workmanship  make  it  the 
choice  for  good  economical 
service. 

Ask  the  Gardener — 

He  knows! 

Hundreds  of  Golf  Clubs, 
Parks,  and  Cemeteries,  the 
world  over,  have  standardiz- 
ed on  "PENNSYLVANIA" 
Quality  Lawn  Mowers, 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers 
and  Seedsmen 

FREE— A  booklet— "How  to 
Care  for  the  Lawn" — written  by 
an  authority,  mailed  on  request. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LAWN  MOWER  WORKS 
1117  N.Twaiitr4hird  St.,  Philaildphia 


This  trade-mark  is  on  the  handles  of 


TMinsTlTuiia" 

TeimsrlTanU,  Jr." 

'^tniuylranu  Golf" 

"pMuurlTuiia  Puititif 
Greens  Mower" 

'^eet   Ameri- 
can B.  B." 

*'Coolnenlal" 

^ICeystone'* 

•*Qtitk«r  CilT-J 

"RedOoad'^    I 

"BefleTue" 

"Panami" 

"Delta" 

"Eleetra" 


"Fennsjirania  Pony" 
"PennaylTania  Horse" 
TennsyUania  Grand" 
"PennsylTania  Trio" 
"Shock  Absorber" 


>ayton  ^^^  Sprinklers 

yffl  covo"  a  drde,  80  feet  in  diameter,  or  a  half  cirde,  of 
3to 40  ft.  radius,  with  as  fine  a  spray  as  a  summer  rain. 
^^Byton  Sprinklers  are  the  ideal  device  j 

for  Watering  Lawns 
and  Gardens 

Of  simplest  make  and  best 

j  metal  construction,  trouble  proof 

'  and  long  lasting.     Adjustable  to 

any  kind  of  stream,  operated  with 

twenty  pound  pressure.    Type  shown  is 

mounted  on  stand  for  hose  connection. 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list  and 

Special  Offer  TO-DAY. 

Dayton  Irrigation  Co.,  '^oJ^tr^L 


HODGSON  Birdlfouses 

The  birds  are  nesting.    You  hear  them  everywhere.    How  sweetly 
they  sing  as  they  fly  about,  filling  the  air  with  their  joyous  twitterings. 


Why  not  buy  them  an  attractive  home  and  keep  them  near  your 
door!  A  Hodgson  bird  house  is  artistic,  strong  and  durable— just  the 
thing  to  add  to  the  pkrturesque  beauty  of  your  surroundings.  The 
birds  themselves  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  home  you  buy 
for  them,  for  they  are  great  enemies  of  insects  and  bug  life. 

Select  the  house  that  pleases  you  from  the  pictures  reproduced 
here.  Or  send  for  a  Hodgson  Bird  House  catalogue.  But  do  it  today 
by  all  means,  for  remember  the  birds  are  nesting. 


Suet  Box 

Bungalow 

Old  HomMtMd 

Colonial 

Dutch  Colonial 

T« 


p«r  ( 
24"x28"—  6  rooma-$12.00 
16" X 18"— 10  rooms—  12.00 
16"x24"— 28  rooms— 25.00 
18"x3«"— 32  rooms— 30.00 
$lJtS  each  or  $10.00  per  dozen 

E  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  R«mi  228,  lie  WasUngtMi  Strset,  Bettom  MaM. 
<  East  39tb  Street,  New  York  Otj 


Fresh  Dug  Plants  for 
War  Gardens 

(POSTPAID) 

25  Everbearing  Raspberry  Plants fl.OO 

25  Snyder  Blackberry  Plants $1 .00 

100  Strawberry  Plants $2.00 

Everbearing  Plants,  2>6c  each 

100  Asparagus  Plants |1.00 

Grape  Vines,  each 30c 

Dahlias  (Reds  and  Yellows),  each  tuber 6e 

Rambler  Roses,  heavy  field  grown,  each SOe 


We  have  250  planting 
mg  want  lists. 

C.  A.  JACKSON 


in  oar  nursery.    Write,  giv- 

UnadiUa,  N.  Y. 


"STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  THAT  GROW' 

"PROORBSSIVB"  best  FaU-Bearer;  abo  standard 
June  sorts  including  our  new  seedfing,  **COLLINS." 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  and  Orape  Plants  in  Assort- 
ment.   Cataiogum  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN'S  NURSERIES 

Box  10,  Bridgman  Michigan 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Ft— 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY.  Mgr.  Box  G,  G«n«va»  N.  Y. 


Gladiolus 

3  dozen  mammoth  flowering  gladiolus  in  12  of 
the  world's  finest  named  varieties  .    .    $1.00 

Asters 

100  growing  aster  plants  ready  to  set  in  the 
open  groimd,  10  named  varieties,  the  best  in 
all  the  world  to-day  for  cut  flowers.  The 
very  cream  of  the  aster  kingdom.    .    .    $1.00 

If  you  would  like  to  grow  flowers  for  profit,  ask  for  our 
money-making  show  garden  proposition. 


No. 


NATIONAL  SHOW  GARDENS 

1  LoT«rs  Lane  Spencer,  Indiana 


DAHUAS 

OF  DISTINCTION 

My  own  emtlona,  and  standard  varieties  of  all  the  dUTerent  tjpes, 
classes,  and  colors  of  this  flower.  The  most  interesting  dahlia  catalogue 
published.    56  pages  tells  "How  to  Crow  Dahlias. " 

SPECIAL  OFFERS 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  a  selection  of  dahlias  made  fin-  diem. 
Gellestlen  Re.  1.— fifteen  named  rarieties  several  types,  no  two  alike,  my 
selection— each  variety  labded— fi.as  postpaid  to  any  part  of  U.  S. 
CoUeeUea  Re.  S.'SimIlar  to  '  collection  No  z— but  more  expensive 
varieties    fajs. 

Cafologac  on  rmqu^ai* 

QmoT^  L.  Stillman,  BozC-8,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


DAHLIAS 

Dahlias  to  help  make  your  flower  garden  a  success.  They  are  easy  to  grow, 
and  sure  to  bloom,  and  will  idease  you  with  their  BeautUul  forms,  and 


You  Will 
Need  Some 


Handsome  colon.  Write  to-day  for  my  dahlia  catalogue,  describing  over 
350  varieties,  with  very  reasonable  prices,  or  send  one  dollar  for  my  Hartf 
to  Ritat  dodlar  dahlia  collection,  of  so  choice  Cactus.  Decorative,  Fancy, 


and  9iow  Dahlias,  labeled,  true  to  name.    Sent  postpaid  anywhere. 
Enterprise  Dahlia  Farm,     Harry  L.  Pyle,     Ateo»  N.  J. 


For  Your  Vegetable  Garden 

I  ofiFer  Jersey  Wakefield.  Charleston  Wakefield,  All  Head 
Early,  Copenhagen  Market,  Late  Flat  Dutch  cabbage  plants. 
Also,  Ecb'pM  Beet  and  Big  Boston  Lettuce.  AH  at  50c  per 
100  postpaid.  By  express  at  $3.<o  per  i.ooo,  charges  collect. 
ire  of  good  size  and  will  give  satisfaction. 


These  plants  are  c 
ALFRED  JOUANNET 


Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 


All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  GrecnhouMBB 

King    Construction   Co. 

415  King  Road  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  Booklet 


Advertisers  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazine  in  writing— and  we  will,  too. 
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Let's  Help  You  Win  The  War 

The  never  ending  cry  from  Europe — from  our  Allies  and  our  own  soldiers — for  FOOD,  FOOD, 
and  MORE  FOOD  has  aroused  the  people  of  this  country  to  their  greatest  duty — that  of 
feeding  the  world.  The  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  has  therefore  been  drafted  to  the  service  of 
telling  war-gardeners  why,  how,  when  and  where  to  plant  and  cultivate  and  harvest  to  the 
best  advantage.     What  we  have  done  and  what  we  propose  to  do  are  told  below: 


What  We  Have  Done 

1.  May,  1917.    Home  Vegetuble  Gardens  a  Patriotic  Duty. 
Complete  plans  for  a  50'  square  garden. 

2.  June,  1917.     Transplanting  Vegetables  to  Economize  on 
Space.    The  Why  and  the  How. 

8.    July,  1917.     Mobilizing  the  Crops  for  Winter.    The  WTiy, 
W^hat  and  How  to  Can  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

4.      August,     1917.      Saving    Labor    in    Land    Cultivation. 
Machines  of  all  kinds  to  aid  the  gardener. 

6.  .  October,  1917.    Keep  It  When  YouVe  Got  It.    All  about 
storing  your  vegetables  for  winter. 

6.  January,  1918.      Making  the  Smallest  Quantity  Reach  the 
Farthest.    Plans  for  an  economical  garden. 

7.  March,  1918.    A  War  Time  Garden  For  the  Year.     How 
three  people  can  live  a  year  from  one  garden. 

8.  April,  1918.     Flowexs  For  the  War  Time  Garden.    Let  us 
not  forget  the  **rays  of  simshine'*  this  year. 


What  We  Will  Do 

In  the  January,  1918,  issue  we  started  a  series  of  '^moving  picture 
films**  that  will  continue  throughout  the  year.  Each  month  the 
particular  garden  operations  that  need  to  be  done  are  told  in  a 
page  of  pictures — actual  photographs  of  real  gardeners  doing  'em. 

With  these  pictures  goes  a  whole  page  or  more  of  text  matter, 
describing  the  how  and  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  this  is  called  **  Putting  It  Simply  For  the  Beginner." 

£ffie  M.  Robinson,  and  Professor  £.  L.  Kirkpatrick  have  written 
some  extraordinaxy  articles  on  Canning  and  Drying  Vegetables. 
They  will  appear  in  the  June  issue — ^in  time  for  use  this  summer. 

In  June  an  article,  "High  Pressure  Vegetable  Gardening"  ex.- 
pounds  the  principles  of  growing  much  in  little  space. 

In  July  **  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Garden  *'  appears. 
This  article  will  simplify  your  cultivating  work. 

Every  month  there  are  descriptions  of  the  best  new  flowers, 
how  to  grow  them  and  how  they  were  developed. 


To  8uin  up  the  situation  in  a  nutshell,  we  are  working  with  might  and  main  for  better 
gardens,  and  more  gardeners.  Our  every  energy  is  being  expended  to  further  the  work  of 
our  government  and  the  experts  they  have  called  to  their  assistance  in  this  world-crisis. 
Here  are  two  ways  we  can  help  you:  The  past  issues  listed  on  the  left  above  contain  matter 
of  interest  to  every  gardener.  You  can  have  these  issues  for  25c.  each,  or  all  eight  for  $1.00. 
Better  still,  let  us  mail  you  the  next  seven  months  of  the  Garden  Magazine  for  $1.00.  Then 
you  will  be  sure  to  get  all  the  latest  information  obtainable  of  gardening  methods.  See  the 
two  coupons  below — use  one  or  both — you  will  not  regret  it. 

The    Garden     Magazine 

(The  Readers*  Service  Department  stands  ready  and  willing  at  any  time  to  give  you  advice  or  information  on  any  subject  connected 
with  gardening.  Just  address  **  The  Garden  Magazine  Readers*  Service,  Garden  City,  New  York,**  and  your  questions  will  be  answered 
by  return  mail.    This  service  is  free  to  readers  of  the  magazine). 

You    Must    Produce    Food! 


DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

OenUemen: 
Send  me  the  back  numbers  of  the  Garden  Magazine  crossed  off:     1, 12,  3,  4, 

6,  6,  7,  8,  I  enclose  herewith  $ in  payment  therefor.     (Each 

copy,  26  cents,  or  all  eight  for  $1.00). 


Name... 
Address . 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY.  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 

OenUemen : 
You  may  enter  my  subscription  to  the  Garden  Magazine  for  the  next  seven 
months.    Here  is  $1.00.  according  to  the  terms  of  your  offer. 


Name . . . 
Address  . 


The  Readtrt*  fitrviet  will  give  you  tuggntioru  for  tk»  ear*  and  purehate  of  eaU  and  dog*  and  other  j)ol$ 
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The  Greatest  Mother  m  tf{BWomr> 


+  Stretching  forth  her  hands  to 
all  in  need — to  Jew  or  Gentile, 
black  or  white,  knowing 
favorite,  yet  favoring  all. 


no 


+ 


Seeing  all  things  with  a  mother's  sixth 
sense  that's  blind  to  jealousy  and 
meanness ;  helping  the  little  home  that's 
crushed  beneath  an  iron  hand  by 
showing  mercy  in  a  healthy,  himian 
way;  rebuilding  it,  in  fact,  with  stone 
on  stone  and  bringing  warmth  to  hearts 
and  hearths  too  long  neglected. 


Reaching  out  her  hands  across 
the  sea  to  No  Man's  Land;  to 
heal  and  comfort  thousands 
who  must  fight  and  bleed  in  crawling 
holes  and  water -soaked  entrench- 
ments where  cold  and  wet  bite  deeper, 
so  they  write,  than  Boche  steel  or 
lead. 

She's  warming  thousands,  feeding 
thousands,  healing  thousands  from  her 
store;  the  Greatest  Mother  in  the 
World— the  RED  CROSS. 


Every  Dollar  of  a  Red  Cross  War  Fund  goes  to  War  Relief 


This  space  contributed  to  the  Winning  oj  the  War  by  The  Publisher. 
Through  the  Division  of  Advertising,  U.  S.  Government  Committee  on  Public  Information 


U,  S.  Qo^t 
0m  fSMic 
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THEY  are  prepared  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
of  their  lives  for  the  preservation  of  Democracy. 
They  look  to  you,  men  and  women  of  America, 
to  help  them  in  their  valiant  battle  against  the  enemy. 


Save  Food 

The  more  we  in  America  cut  down  on  food 
consumption  —  Particularly  Wheat  —  the 
better  is  our  army — and  the  nearer  is  peace. 


Saving  Food  I'^^Zft^hi:?: 

The  Food  Administration  tells  you  how. 
Enroll  as  a  loyal,  good  -  sense,  patriotic 
American    in     this    food    saving    campaign. 


^H^Insurance  Company  of  America 

^Bl  Incon 


UNHEDSIArES 

•  FOOD  • 
ADMINISTR/aiON 


Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


FORREST  F.   DRYDEN,  President 


HOME  OFFICE,  NEWARK,  N.  J 

Sign  ihm 


gggg 
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GARDEN 

MAGAZINE 


JUNE,  1918 


PRICE  25  CENTS 


NoTirK  To  Rkadbb*— 
«« hrn  you  finish  readiof 
tins  maf^zine  place  a  ona* 
i-ent  stamp  on  this  notioe^ 
mnil  the  maffacine  and  it 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  over- 
seas. No  wrapper,  no 
address.  A .  S.  Bu k lusow, 
Poit  master'  (ienernl 


"Back  up  the  Cannon  with  the  Canner" 

—en AS.  LATHROP  PACK,  Pres.  Nat.  War  Garden  Commission 
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'**  Vx\-',\. 


Underground  System 
for  I'ornial  GarJens 


Illustrated 
Booklet  Free 


W.  G.  Cornell  Company 

4S     EAST    I7TH    STREET,       NEW    YORK    CITY 


assure  lawns  of  richness  and 
gardens  productive  of  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers.  You  can 
have  rain  zvhen  you  want  it, 
where  you  want  it,  and  how 
you  want  it. 

Economy,  simplicity  and 
efficiency  come  with  Cornell 
Overhead  and  Underground 
Irrigation  Systems,  with  pa- 
tented, adjustable  Rain  Cloud 
Nozzles.  Installed  any  time — 
for  any  area.  No  injury  to 
lawn  or  garden. 

Plumbing, 
Heating,  Lighting 


Railway  Exchange  BIdg..  Chicago,  III. 

5  34  Shawmut  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Commerce  BIdg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ledger-News  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
923-1  2th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C 


86  Park   Place    Newark,  N.  F. 

302   Colonial   Trust    Bldg.,    Philadelphia,    P». 


72  Pages 

of  Garden 

Beauty 


THIS  artistic  handbook  illustrates  and 
describes     one    hundred    and    sixty 
weather-resisting    pieces    for    the 
garden,   which   we  ship   by   express    to   all 
parts  of  the  nation    (express   allow^ed  east 
of  Mississippi  River.) 


"  The  garden  y 
of  igiS  will 
be  sanctuaries 
in  whichf  for 
a  moment , 
we  can  find 
peace ^ 


''Old  World 
charm     and 

modern  beauty 
are  fascinatr 
ingly  inter- 
mingled in  this 

bookr 


GmdeN'Gaft 

pergolas,     summer-houses,     trellises,     trellis     fences, 
Japanese  wood -work,   arbors,  seats  and  sunset  arbors, 
are  famous  the  world  over  for  artistic  e.x- 
cellence.     The  handbook,  with  191 8  supple- 
ment, will  be  mailed  you  on   receipt  of  50 
cents,  stamps  or  coin  (to  be  deducted  from 
first   order)    to    cover   printing    cost    and 
I  JOS  t  age. 
;*  Ask  for  Catalogue  L 

THE  MATHEWS  MFG.  COMPANY 

LAKLEWOOD  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Before  "Fly  Time"  Comes  •'PEARL  Time" 

BEFORE  insect  pests  begin  to  breed  and  carry  in  your  home  disease-bearing  germs  and  dis- 
comforts along  with  them— screen  your  window^-s  and  your  doors — close  in  your  porches- 
put  that  wonderful  screen  material — C  4  if  Fear  A— between  your  family  and  Summer  dangers. 
Back  of  the  enormous  and  ever  increasing  sales  of  CAB  Peart  is  its  unusual  wear  quality.  It 
is  as  durable  and  rust-proof  as  metal  can  be  made  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  painting 
and  repairing  and  continually  replacing  screens.  No  painted  or  galvanized  cloth  can  be  compared 
with  it.  The  metallic  coating  wnich  protects  it  from  the  ravages  of  rust  is  a  secret  process  owned 
and  controlled  exclusively  by  Gilbert  &  Bennett.  So  avoid  imitations  and  "just  as  good/'  They 
are  inferior. 

It's  easy  to  identify  genuine  GAB  Pearl— two  copper  wires  in  the  selvage  are  the  permanent 
mark — a  Round  Tag  with  our  name  is  on  every  roll  m  the  dealers'  stores.  Look  for  these  marks — 
make  sure  thev're  there — and  you'll  get  the  handsomest,  best  wearing  screens  that  ever  went  on 
your  house.  There  is  a  dealer  in  your  town  who  sells  and  recommends  CAB  Peari.  If  vx»u 
can't  kxate  him  write  us  for  samples  and  literature.  Address  Dept.  H. 
THE     CULBERT     &     BENNETT     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 

>ew  York Gt*oriretow  n,  Cotiti. C'hIeBgo Kopwh  City 

U  kH  IViirl  1^  made  m  twu  \\eii:lits— rti.'uUr  and  extra  heavy.  The  best  hardware  dealer  in  >«.ur  ^.iiy  sells  •Feixl." 
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System  In  Your 
Patriotic  Garden 

^  Plants  or  vines  of  vegetables  or  flow- 
I  ers,  sprawling  all  over  the  ground,  stand 
for  a  waste  of  space  and  labpr.  You 
can  grow  more  of  better  crops,  if  you 
call  to  your  aid 

"AdJBSto" 

Plant  Supports 

Consist  of  hardwood 
stakes,  painted 
green,  up   and 
down  which 
slide     properly 
braced  pamted 
hoops.  Quickly 
adjusted  to  any  height.    Ideal  to  sup- 
port Tomatoes,  Roses,  Hydrangeas,  or 
any  other  tall  flowers  or  vegetables. 

''Adjusto"  Plant  Stakes 
save  space,  boost  crops 

By  providing  ample  support,  plant  de- 
velopment is  more  rapid,  more  and  bet- 
ter vegetables  and  flowers  are  assured.  Keeping 
tomatoes  off  the  ground  prevents  loss  through 
rotting. 

In  5  Sizes,  at  following  prices 

5  fL  stakes  20c  each,  $2.25  per  dozen 
4  ft.  stakes  iSc  each,  $2.00  per  dozen 
3  ft.  stakes  15c  each,  $1.75  per  dozen 
These   serve    for    tomatoes,   dahlias,  peppers, 
roses,   eggplants,    etc.    Small   sizes,    same   as 
above,  18   and  24  inches,  suitable  for   small 
pottKi  plants,  carnations,  etc. 

18  indi,  8c  each,  $  .85  per  dozen 
24  inch,  IOC  each,  $1.00  per  dozen 

Aak  yomr  dmalmr,     if  hm  cannot  tappiy  '  'A4iu»io** 
Plant  StakmMg  writm  ac. 

The  Forrest  Seed  Company 

Cortland,  New  York 


» 


MmJTuiojri. 
l-tfu  34cnrY\fi 
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ERE  is 
the  most  con- 


venient and  practical 
way  to  practice  food  and 
fuel   conservation.      With 
Con  servo  you  may  can  14 
quart  jars  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables at  one  time  — with  Conservo  you  can  cook  an 
entire  meal  at  one  time— over  one  burner  of  your  stove. 

Conservo 

ConservesFruit— Vegetables— Fuel— Food— Time 


It  conserves,    serves  and    saves.      No 

housewife    can    afford    to   be  without  it. 

In  canning,  a   new  delicacy  o*   flavor  is 

secured    and     the    rare  flavor  of    fresh 

fruits  and    vegetables  is  retained.      In 

cooking  the  food  is  cooked  in  its  own 

moisture.  No     water     necessary. 

Thus   saving  the  valuable     mineral 

salts  and  juices. 

The  tucl  saved  by  Conservo  will 
pay  for  it  in  a  short    time.     And 
the    worry    and    watching    of 
cooking  is  eliminated. 


Here  is  one  of  the  many  testimonials 
received : 

The  "Conaervos"  we  recently  or- 
dered from  you  are  so  satisfactory 
that  I  would  like  to  have  you  ship 
two    more  by  express  to  our 
president,  Mr.  Charles  Lath 
rop  Pack,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Yours  very  truly, 
P.  S.  Ridsdale,  Secretary, 
Nat'l  Emergency  Food 
Garden  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


^'r^J 


iFree  Book— "Srcrrf*  of  ColJ-Pack  Canning"  and  CwucrCo 
cooking  recipts.     Mention  dealer's  name. 

TOLEDO  COOKER  CO.,  Dept.  219 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Ad9§rti$tn  will  avpneiaU  jfour  tumUiomng  Tks  Oardm  MagaMin$  in  writing— and  w$  wilL  too 
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A  Five  Dollar  Investment 

that  spells 

Crop  Security:— 

**ALPHANO''^ 

4K^    ^Jltrilj^  Alphano 


u  m  u  s 


fe   You  need  this  Trio  of 

f      Hills'  Handy   Garden    Tools 


"Every  one  who  cultivates  a  garden 
helps   greatly   in    the    feeding   of   the 


I  I  nations,"    says    the 
do  cultivate  the  soil. 


The  modem  tendencies  in  garden 
building,  their  enormous  expansion  in 
recent  years,  their  relation  to  archi- 
tecture follows  that  the  essence  of 
garden  craft  is  to  give  the  maximum 
of  pleasure  through  the  medium  of 
beauty. 

Our  catalog  will  give  you  many 
suggestions  for  making  your  gardens 
liveable  and  attractive. 

THE  FISCHER  &  JIROUCH  CO, 

[4813  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


President.       But 
Don't  let  weeds 

and  drouth  rob  you  of  a  large  share 

of  your  garden  crops. 

Weeds  are  a  Waste^ 

cultivate    the    weeding    habit 

It's  a  joy  to  weed  when  proper 
tools   are   handy.     Those  shown 
alongside  have  been   American 
gardener's    handy    helpers    for 
many   years.      Nearly  every   gar- 
dener has  one  or  the  other,  but 
we    want    to    see    all    three    in 
ever>^  Garden  Magazine  read- 
er's garden. 

Gd  all  three  from  me 
for  $lMO~Postpaid 

Edwin  Hills 

Plainville        Connecticut 


This 

Fork, 

Weeder 

and 

Trowel 

only 

One 

Dollar 

Delivered 


HODGSON 


Portable 
HOUSES 


Hodgson  houses  are  built  at  the  Hodgson  factory— in  neatly  finished, 
fitted  and  painted  sections. 

Select  the  bungalow,  cottage,  garage,  playhouse  or  poultry  house  you 
want  from  the  variety  of  photographs,  plans  and  prices  in  the  Hodgson 
Catalog.  Then  by  paying  25 'v  of  the  cost  of  your  house  we  prepare 
and  hold  it  until  wanted.  Your  house  is  shipped  to  you  in  sections 
and  it  is  but  a  day's  work  for  unskilled  workmen  to  put  it  together. 

Send  for  the  catalog. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Rood  Z2S,  1 16  Wukbftoo  Street.  Boitoa.  Mus.  6  Eut  39tli  Street.  New  Tork  City 


H 

eliminates 
war  risk  in  the 
home  vege- 
table garden. 
It  acts  as  in- 
surance and 
crop  guaran- 
tee at  the 
same  time. 
With  pota- 
toes, celety, 
lettuce,  etc.,  it 

will  double  and  treble  your  garden 

yields. 

Alphano  gives  more  fertilizing  ma- 
terial for  less  money  than  any  other 
fertilizer  on  the  market.  It  will  do 
more  than  either  manure,  chemical 
fertilizer  or  inoculation  alone,  as 
Alphano  does  the  work  of  all  three. 

Then  why  hesitate  ?  Order  a  sample 
shipment  to-day!  Learn  all  about 
the  remarkable  work  of  this  soil 
builder,  growth  maker  and  crop 
getter. 

Write  us  la -day  I 

5-IOO  lb.  bags  $5. 

$15.  a  ton  in  bags 

$12.  a  ton  in  bags  by  carload 

Sic.  a  ton  in  bulk  by  carload 

F.  0.  B.  Alphano,  N.  J. 

ALPHANO  HUMUS  CO. 

17-C  Battery  Place         New  York 
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The  Great  Waste!  § 

Weeds  are  a  waste — any  way  you  judge  them.  They 
eat  up  the  soil's  fertiUty ,  rob  it  of  moisture.  They  crowd 
the  cultivated  crops,  stunt  their  growth,  often  causing 
the  total  loss  of  the  crop.  They  retard  maturing  of 
the  cultivated  crops,  besides  lowering  the  quality. 
Weeds  are  the  arch  enemy  of  the  garden  that  should  be 
fought  to  a  finish.  You'll  score  a  sure  success  in  this 
fight  if  you  press  into  service 

Tlfee  Remedy: 

WOMAQE 

Tools 

For  82  years  the  choice  of  gardeners 
who  value  a  complete  tool  that  does 
thorough  work.  For  ease  of  opera- 
tion and  simplicity  of  construction, 
Iron  Age  Wheel  Hoes  and  Seeders 
are  matchless.    Built  to  last. 

Do  All  This: 

They  cut  off  and  destroy  weeds  between  the 
rows  and  on  both  sides  of  rows.  They  pul- 
verize the  soil  with  disc,  rake,  or  cultivator 
teeth  attachments,  preventing  the  escape  of 
moisture. 

They  open  furrows  and  close  them,  hill  the 
crops  and  boost  them. 

Special  seeding  attachments  will  drop  seeds 
in  drills  or  hills. 

All  the  work  necessary  to  accomplish  any 
of  the  changes  of  attachments  takes  but 
very  few  minutes. 

Booklet   ^^ Modern    Gardening^ ^  Free 

You  aren't  getting  the  most  out  of  your  garden  until  you  enlist  the 
help  of  an  "Iron  Age.**  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  models  among 
which  you  are  sure  to  find  one  that  will  best  serve  your  individual 
needs.  All  are  described  and  illustrated  in  our  booklet  for  which 
you  should  send  at  once. 

Bateman  M'Vg  Co.,  Box  350,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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HALL 


COLD 
PACK 


CANNER 


It  is  a  complete  cold  pack  canning  outfit.  Nothing  complicated. 
It  is  compact,  fits  over  a  single  burner  and  cans  by  govern- 
ment method,  maximum  quantity  with  minimum  fuel. 
Every  canner  is  furnished  with  six  holders.  These  extend  to 
the  outside  of  the  canner,  making  it  impossible  to  burn  or 
scald  the  hands  by  placing  the  jars  into,  or  taking  them  out 
of,  the  canner. 

Price   of   Canner  $A   50 

Complete  with  Six  Racks         ■  • 
(Wyoming,  Montana,  Colorado,  Texas  and  West  $5.00) 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

The  Hall  Cold  Pack  Canner  is  made  of  28  gauge  galvanized  steel. 
Height  over  all  21  inches,  diameter  12^2  inches.  Canning  capacity, 
twelve  quart  or  pint  fruit  jars,  some  styles  eighteen  pints.  Weight  11 
pounds  net.  Shipped  complete  ready  for  use,  with  easy-to-follow 
directions. 

Write  for  Free  Canning  Table  and  Directions 

We  have  compiled  from  United  States  Bulletins  complete  directions, 
formula  and  time  tables  for  canning  by  the  cold  pack  method,  according 

to  the  recommendations  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Every  housewife  should  have  these 
directions  They  are  free.  Write  for 
them  at  once. 

Order  a  Hall  Calmer  Now 

Hall  Cold  Pack  Canners  are  sold  by 
first  class  dealers  everywhere.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
wdll  ship  you  one  direct,  charges  pre- 
paid, on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

Hall  Canner  Co. 

Dept.  G 

GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICH. 


\M 


GUARD  YOUR   GARDEN 

Improved  Knapsack   Sprayer  $14.25 

(East  of  the  Mississippi) 

DON'T  let  bugs,  worms  and  blotch  help  Hindenburg*s  Huns.    Last 
year's  war  jcjardcns,  especially  potatoes,  suffered  hea\aly  from  in- 
sects and  disease.     Safeguard  your  efforts  and  crops  by  spra>'ing 
with  insecticides  and  disease-killing  mixtures. 

The  improved  Deming  Knapsack  Sprayer  plus  a  few  cents  invested 
in  insecticides  is  an  ideal  outfit  for  the  war  gardener.  Price  delivered 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  galvanized  tank,  $14.25. 

To  insure  speed  in  delivery,  shipment  will  be  made  from  nearst 
distributor. 


The 


Company 


114  DEPOT  STREET  SALEM,  OHIO 

Catalog  Mhowing  25  hand  and  power  Mprayera  free  on  request 


Plant  Life  Needs 


L 


Water  Mostl 

Don't  let  drought  rob  you  of  the  fruits 
—  of  your  garden  efforts!     Regular  water- 

ing insures  healthy,  thrifty  plants  that 
bear  bigger  crops  of  juicier  vegetables.  Watering 
helps  late  plantings  to  get  that  quick  start  so  essen- 
tial to  success  with  vegetables  for  fall  and  winter  use. 

Dayton  ofcfiiaLg  Sprinklers 

The  very  fine  spray  of  The  Dayton  may  be  turned  upon  newly  made  seed 
beds  with  the  perfect  assurance  that  the  soil  will  not  wash.  The  nozzles  are 
easily  regulated  to  give  just  the  kind  of  spray  or  stream  required.  The  most 
even  distribution  of  water  is  assured.  Automatically  waters  the  ground  in 
either  circle  or  half  circle  from  a  3  ft.  radius  to  a  space  80  ft.  in  diameter. 


Save  Water, 

Boost  the 


2  Types 

The  irrigation  type,  as 
shown  above,  for  mount- 
ing on  stationary  pipes, 
$5.00  Mch.  The  lawn  type, 
as  shown  opposite,  mount- 
ed on  stand  for  hose  con- 
nection $6.00  each.  Both 
types  are  fully  foiaran- 
teed!  Order  to-day — le«l 
jour  fftrdcn   should  luffer. 


Labor  and 

Crops 

Operates  under  any  wa- 
ter pressure,  from  20 
p)Ounas  up.  Connect  it  to 
the  garden  hose,  turn  on 
faucet  and  it  willlwater  the 
garden  untiringly  ,ina  most 
efficient  manner,  without 
care,  trouble,  or  attention 
on  your  part-  Illustrated 
circular  free  on  request 
— write  for  it  t«KdaT. 

Dayton 
Irrigation  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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AMONG  OUR  GARDEN  NEIGHBORS 


Get  Together  or  Get  Left   - ' 

F)R  three  years,  the  allies  on  the 
western  front  fought  their  in- 
dividual battles.  They  fought  well, 
but  achieved  little.  Finally,  we 
showed  how^  to  get  together  and  big  results 
are  on  the  way. 

The  past  three  years  have  seen  the  home 
gardens  turned  into  "munition  plants"  each 
summer — for  food  is  ammunition.  We  have 
fought  the  garden  battles  valiantly,  each 
individual  domg  the  best  he  could.  Results: 
Satisfactory  crops  while  we  kept  at  it  but 
not  very  much  to  show  for  the  work  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

It  is  high  time  that  home  gardeners  take 
the  lessons  to  heart.  Instead  of  making 
America  a  colossal  vegetable  farm  of  many 
little  units,  it  should  be  made  a  gigantic 
cooperative  enterprise  in  which  each  member 
works  for  one  general  big  objective  rather 
than  to  erati^  individual  desires.  For- 
tunately, the  ground  work  for  such  organiza- 
tion already  exists.  The  National  War 
Garden  G^mmission  has  already  shown  the 
way.  The  gardens  are  started  and  the  big 
object  now  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  saving 
of  every  ounce  of  surplus^  both  individually 
and  collectively. 

In  this  nriatter  of  saving  perishable  garden 
crops,  the  individual  will  always  be  to  some 
extent  handicapped;  sometimes  only  a  little 
surplus,  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
expose  of  time,  labor  and  fuel,  to  conserve 
it;  at  others,  the  excess  crops  of  the  garden 
maturing  so  rapidly,  that  the  individual  finds 
it  beyond  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  situation 
single-handed. 

The  solution  is  to  be  found  in  closer  co- 
operation among  home  gardeners  in  each 
community.  Let  there  arise  in  each  town, 
villa^  and  city  a  home  garden  exchange, 
offenng  housekeepers  the  chances  to  dispose 
of  surplus  and  to  cover  needs.  Let  each 
gardenme  community  have  a  cooperative 
canning  kitchen  of  its  own  in  which  canning 
"bees'  could  be  held  reeularly,  either  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hive  or  to  benefit  a  great  cause. 
Make  use  of  already  existing  machinery. 
There  are  individuals  and  abo  bodies  of 
public  spirited  nien  and  women  in  each  com- 
munity whose  interests  may  be  obtained. 
The  boy  scouts  or  the  campfire  prls  would 
form   ideal   lines   of   communication.    You, 


PREPARE  FOR  CANNING 

1[  The  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion urges  all  who  have  war  gardens 
to  raise  food  wisely  so  that  real  needs 
will  be  met  without  avoidable  waste. 
If  Vegetables  which  can  be  easily 
stored,  such  as  potatoes,  beans,  beets, 
carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  etc.,  should 
be  planted  more  extensively  than  the 
green  vegetables.  If  Green  vegetables 
should  be  raised  to  meet  daily  table 
demands,  and  to  furnish  sufficient 
quantities  for  convenient  canning  and 
preserving.  ^  Last  year  there  was 
great  waste  of  green  vegetables  be- 
cause they  could  not  conveniently  be 
canned  or  dried  at  the  time  they  were 
ready  to  pick.  If  The  National  War 
Garden  €k>nmiission,  Maryland  Build- 
ing, W£ishington  D.  G.  has  agreed  to 
send  to  any  Garden  Magazine  reader, 
its  1 9 1 8  booklet,  "Canning  Vegetables 
and  Fruit".    Write  for  it. 


who  so  gloriously  battle  for  the  Red  Cross, 
mieht  well  extend  your  patriotic  energies 
and  dedicate  a  few  hours  each  week  to  the 
prevention  of  waste  in  home  gardens. 

Let  us  have  more  canning  kitchens,  lest 
the  country  will  have  to  maintain  soup  houses 
as  in  Europe,  in  which  to  feed  the  needy. 
Let  us  can  more  food,  collectively,  lest  he, 
who  is  "over  there,"  experience  panes  of 
hunger  amidst  perils  which  he  is  fighting 
hard  to  keep  away  from  our  shores. 


Look  Ahead :  Canning  and  Fuel 

A  S  THIS  year's  crop  of  food  gardens  nears 
/%      the  bearing  stage,  we  may  rest  awhile 
y    %    and  take  time  for  consideration  of  the 
future.   "What  are  you  going  to  do 
with    the   crops   after  you  get  tnem?"  and 
"how  are  you  going  to  get  the  most  out  of 
them?"  are  Questions  to  be  settled  at  once,  if 
the  full  benent  of  the  garden  is  to^  be  realized. 
The  practical  aspects  of  canning,  drying, 
and  preserving  vegetables  are  dealt  with  else- 
where in  this  issue.     But  the  question  as  to 
what  may  or  may  not  be  canned  profitably 
is  one  to  oe  answered  by  each  individual,  and 
should  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  nation's 
resources  rather  than  individual  preferences. 

221 


Consider  root  crops  for  instance*  With  beets, 
carrots,  kohlrabi,  etc.,  the  home  gardener 
has  the  choice  of  either  canning  them  while 
young  or  of  growing  them  to  larger  size  suit- 
able for  storing  in  sand  or  soil  for  winter  use. 
Full-grown  roots  of  these  vegetables  keep 
better  in  soil  storage  because  they  are  full  of 
fibre  and  the  cell  contents  are  matured. 

As  is  shown  in  a  communication  on  another 
page  it  costs  niore  than  twice  as  much  in  fuel 
to  cook  full-grown  vegetables  as  it  does  to 
cook  the  small,  canned  product.  If,  with 
coal  at  $io.oo  per  ton,  it  costs  5c.  to 
cook  six  large  beets  as  taken  from  soil  storage; 
while  an  equal  bulk,  in  the  form  of  a  dozen 
small,  canned  beets  reouires  but  2c.  worth 
of  fuel  to  get  them  reaay  for  the  table;  then 
the  practise  of  canning  young  crops  needs  no 
further  defense. 

The  ultimate  cost  of  putting  the  vegetables 
etc.,  on  the  table  during  the  ivinter  must  be  a 
determining  factor  in  present  moment  plans. 
It  will  make  the  cost  of  jars  at  a  dollar  per 
dozen  seem  less  high.  In  the  long  run,  any 
investment  in  canning  apparatus,  jars,  and 
other  utensils  made  at  this  time  means  sub- 
stantial savings  later.  Moreover,  with  rea- 
sonable care,  such  investment  bears  interest 
for  years,  while  fuel,  once  consumed,  is  gone 
forever. 

Is  Your  Garden  Going  to  Suffer? 

TAKE  a  piece  of  sugar  and  dip  the 
lower  end  in  your  tea,  coffee,  or 
water.  Lift  it  out  of  the  cup  and 
watch  the  moisture  rise  until  it  has 
permeated  every  particle  of  the  lump.  You 
are  watching  what  the  text  books  call  "  ascent 
of  li(]uid  by  capillary  attraction,"  a  process 
that  IS  in  almost  constant  occurrence  m  your 
own  garden,  which  is  going  on  this  verjr  min-  * 
ute,  in  fact,  unless  it  happens  to  be  raining. 

Look  at  the  cracks  in  your  garden  soil. 
Toward  these  cracks  or  fissures,  by  way  of 
millions  of  minute  channels,  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  works  its  way  toward  the  surface, 
to  be  evaporated  by  the  moisture-absorbing 
dry  air.  Where  this  process  goes  on  for 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  plant  life  stops. 
Land  does  not  become  a  desert  because  the 
soil  is  poor,  but  rather  because  it  lacks  mois- 
ture. 
The  garden  can  get  along  without  sunshine 
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for  weeks  at  a  stretch,  without  serious  injury. 
Bugs  may  eat  the  greater  part  of  a  plant  and 
yet  not  kill  it.  borne  forms  of  plant  life 
can  get  along  without  soil  or  direct  sunshine 
as  thousands  of  species  of  submarine  weeds 
prove.     But  every  living  thing  must  have  water. 

Drouth  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  garden. 
It  paves  the  way  for  all  the  ills  to  which  the 
crop  is  heir;  it  undermines  the  constitution  of 
plants,  rendering  them  susceprible  to  diseases. 
Diseased  (i.  e.  weakened)  plants  readily  suc- 
cumb to  attacks  of  insects.  Prolonged  drouth 
cuts  short  the  yield  of  healthy  plants. 

The  next  few  months  will  confront  home 
gardeners  with  the  problem  of  combating 
periods  of  drouth.  There  are  two  ways  to 
heht  drouth: — One  is  to  supply  moisture 
when  the  natural  supply  fails;  the  other 
method  is  to  stop  moisture  from  reaching  the 
surface  by  constantly  closing  the  soil  fissures. 

There  is  no  one  best  way  of  irrigating  the 
garden.  Each  method  or  system  has  some 
exclusive  points  in  its  favor.  Generally 
speaking,  one  should  adopt  that  system  of 
irrigarion  that  best  fits  the  individual  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  general  plan  of  garden. 
There  is,  however,  one  uniformly  poor  way 
of  watering  the  garden  and  that  is,  to  sprinkle 
it  lightly  and  superficially  each  day.  That 
will  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  irrigating  by 
encouraging  the  roots  to  come  up  to  the  sur- 
face after  moisture  rather  than  reaching  down 
for  it.  When  you  do  apply  water  do  it 
liberally,  so  as  to  thoroughly  soak  the  ground. 
If  done  at  night  by  means  of'^some  permanently 
installed  apparatus  there  is  economy  of  time 
too. 

The  other  method  to  fight  drouth  is  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  garden  so  finely  pulverized 
.by  constant  cultivation  as  to  make  evaporation 
impossible.  Scores  of  special  soil  pulverizers 
and  weeders  are  availaole  for  that  purpose. 
Again,  each  gardener  will  have  to  determine 
which  special  implement  suits  his  soil  condi- 
tions best. 

The  ideal  way. to  manage  the  midsummer 
garden  is  to  combine  irrigation  and  cultivation 
into  one  efficient  team  for  both  offensive  and 
defensive  purposes.  When  it  becomes  dry 
to  a  depth  greater  than  two  inches  water  the 
soil,  and  then,  keep  the  moisture  there 
as  long  as  possible  by  maintaining  culti- 
vation. 


"Not  an  the  ammunition  comes  from  powder  fectonea." 
—Darling  in  New  Yoik  TrOnme 

Two  Handsome  "Spiraeas''. — Spiraea  Arun- 
cus  and  Spiraea  kamtschatica  are  two  of 
the  handsomest  of  all  strong  growing  hardy 
perennials.  The  former,  a  nadve  of  Siberia 
and  commonly  known  as  the  True  Goat's 
Beard,  has  several  synonyms,  among  them 
being  Aruncus  Aruncus  and  Aruncus  Syl- 
vester, but  the  generic  name  Spiraea  is  general- 
ly used  in  gardens.  Spiraea  kamtschadca, 
also  known  as  S.  gigantea,  is  a  native  of  Kamt- 
chatka.  Both  are  lovers  of  abundant  mois- 
ture and  deep  loamy  soil  and  are  seen  at  their 
best  when  growing  in  a  half  shaded  position 
in  the  wild  garden  or  woodland  but  are  also 
valuable  for  the  border  or  planting  in  groups 
in  the  pleasure  grounds.  Spiraea  Aruncus 
has  splendid  fohaee  and  large  drooping 
plumes  of  creamy  white  flowers  on  stems  five 
feet  high.  It  blossoms  in  midsummer  and 
is  conspicuously  ornamental  for  a  long  time. 
Spiraea  kamtschatica,  which  belongs  to  the 
Ulmaria  section,  has  laree  flat  heads  of  white 
flowers  also  opening  in  July.  When  growing 
in  a  congenial  soil  and  situation  the  stems 
reach  a  height  of  seven  to  eight  feet,  and  the 


immense  foliage  is  quite  striking.  For  plant- 
ing by  the  waterside  it  would  oe  difficult  to 
imagine  two  finer  plants. — A,  E.  Thatcher, 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.  [Would  it  hot  simplify  mat- 
ters to  confine  the  name  Spiraea  to  the  woody 
shrubs,  and  not  use  it  for  the  many  different 
herbaceous  kinds? — Ed,] 

Fruit  Preserving  in  Sand. — ^This  season  all 
garden    produce    is    of   especial    value.    In 
many  ways  it  is  possible  to  preserve  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  in  most  cases  this  entails  a 
certain  amount  of  cooking.    After  some  pro- 
longed  experiments   a   French   scientist  has 
given  to  tne  world  a  plan  by  means  of  which 
many  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
kept  for  a  lengthy  period  in  a  raw  state.    The 
method  is  so  simple  that  a  good  many  people 
will  like  to  try  it.     In  the  first  place,  it  is 
needful  to  secure  a  quantity  of  fine  dry  sand. 
It  is  well  to  sterilize  this  by  baking  it  in  an 
oven  for  a  few  hours.     By  spreading  the  sand 
out  on  big  dishes  and  placing  these  in  the 
oven   it  is  easy  to  sterilize   a  considerable 
quantity  of  sand  at  a  time.     Now  get  some 
wooden  boxes;  these  might  be  of  any  conven- 
ient size,  although  they  should  not  be  less 
than  five  or  six  inches  in  depth.     The  next 
step  is  to  collect  the  fruits   and  vegetables. 
The  very  soft  fruits  such  as  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, currants,  etc.,  are  not  suitable.    In 
the  experiments  good   results  were  secured 
with    plums,    peaches,    tomatoes,    and   such 
vegetaoles  as  cucumbers,  marrows,  and  even 
peas  and  beans.     It  is  very  important  that  all 
the  specimens  should  be  c^uite  dry  externally 
and  tnat  they  should  be  without  any  blemish. 
In  the  case  of  fruit  it  is  well  that  this  should 
not  be  quite  ripe;  certainly  there  must  be  no 
sign  of  splitting  open.    Take  each  fruit  and 
vegetable  and  wrap  it  closely  in  tissue  paper, 
twisting  the  ends  together  at  the  top.     Now 
spread  a  layer  of  sand  in  one  of  the  boxes; 
tnis  should  be  about  two  inches  deep.    Then 
place  out  the  fruits  or  ve«5tables  allowing  two 
inches   between   each.     Finally  the   sand  is 
packed  in  all  over  the  fruits,  the  most  im- 
portant thing:  being  to  see  that  there  is  a 
good  two  inches  of  the  material  round  each 
specimen.     If  undisturbed,  sand-packed  fruits 
and  vegetables   will  keep  fresh  and  of  good 
flavor  for  many  months. — 5.  Leonard  Bastin, 
Eng, 


Aruncus  Sylvester  (aometimes  called  Spiraea.)  the  Goat's  Beard,  is  a  grand  perennial  herb 
for  bold  effect  in  midsummer 


Filipendula  kamtschatica  (commonly  called  ^iraea  gisantea  in  gardeoa)  is  a  wortlqf  ( 
panion,  flowering  in  ^y 
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Here's  the  pumpkin  before  water  feeding  began;— 

Makmg  Pumpkins  Grow  Fast — ^A  eood 
way  of  hustling  the  growth  of  pumpkins, 
marrows,  etc.,  is  to  feed  the  fruits  with 
water.  It  is  only  needful  to  secure  some 
pieces  of  round  lamp  wick.  Holes  are  made 
in  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  and,  into  these,  one 
end  of  the  wick  is  inserted.  The  other  end  of 
the  wick  rests  in  a  jar  of  water  which  is  kept 
well  supplied.  The  pumpkins  grow  at  twice 
the  rate  they  do  normally  and  are  ready  for 
cutting  much  sooner.  In  this  way  the  pro- 
duce secured  from  the  plant  is  largely  in- 
creased. The  plan  is  well  worth  following 
out. — 5.  Leonard  Bastin 

Potatoes  for  Late  Planting. — ^Although 
potatoes  planted  from  May  i  to  20  usually 
yield  more  than  later  plantines,  the  natural 
reduction  in  yield  from  the  later  plantings 
can  be  almost  entirely  prevented  by  sun- 
sprouting  the  seed.  Growers  who  must 
plant  their  potatoes  late  should  begin  sun- 
sprouting  at  once.  Set  the  potatoes  in  shal- 
low trays,  with  the  "bud"  end  exposed  to 
partial  sunlight.  Exposed  for  four  to  ten 
weeks,  the  sprouts  will  grow  only  an  inch  or 
less  in  lengtn  and  then  remain  dormant  until 
planted.  This  method  is  adapted  only  to 
nand  planting  as  the  sprouts  should  not  be 
broken  oflF.  The  sun-sprouted  seed  will 
start  into  vigorous  growth  as  soon  as  planted. 
The  yield  from  sun-sprouted  stocks  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was 
twenty-nine  bushels  more  than  from  cold 
storage  stock  and  thirty-four  bushels  more 
than  from  seed  kept  in  a  cellar.  In  this 
experiment  the  three  kinds  of  seed  were  all 
planted  June  30.  The  sun-sprouted  seed 
planted  at  this  late  date  yielded  four 
bushels  less  than  cellar  seed  planted  May  10. 
— JV.  F.  Bruce,  Ohio  State  University. 


Dried  Vegetables  Make  Delicious 
Dishes. — If  the  housewife  will  just 
use  a  little  thought,  skill  and  time 
in  the  preparation  of  dried  vegetables 
for  her  family,  she  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  deUciousness  of  the 
dishes  she  prepares.  No  matter  how 
the  dried  vegetables  are  to  be  cooked, 
they  must  hrst  be  soaked,  at  least 
overnight,  in  a  large  amount  of 
water.  Then  drain  and  cook  till 
tender  in  water  containing  a  speck 
of  ordinary  baking  soda.  Pernaps 
there  is  nothing  else  that  the  house- 
wife cooks  that  requires  as  much  care 
in  seasoning  as  do  dried  vegetables. 
Salt,  pepper,   lemon   rind,   nutmeg, 


onion,  celery  'salt  and  bits  of  celery,  mus- 
tard, cheese,  peppers  and  tomatoes,  all 
add  flavor.  Then,  as  most  of  these  dried 
vegetables  are  low  in  fat  content,  it  may 
be  well  to  add  it  in  cooking,  as  in  the 
case  of  pork  and  beans  and  peas  and  bacon. 
There  are  a  great  variety  of^  ways  in  which 
to  use  these  vegetables.  They  are  important 
as  meat  substitutes  and  can  be  used  for  the 
main  dish  in  a  meal — examples  are  bean  loaf 
and  baked  beans.  They  may  be  used  in 
making  very  nutritious  soups.  Salads  pre- 
pared from  them  are  both  nourishing  and 
attractive.  When  combined  with  other  ma- 
terials, as  macaroni,  spaghetti  or  cheese,  they 
are  very  good.  In  fact  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  combination  that  may  be  made  by 
the  clever  housewife. — Magdalene  Hahn,  Col- 
orado Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Col- 
orado. 

Azaleas  for  Northern  New  England. — Can 
you  inform  me  where  I  can  procure 
Azalea  dahurica  or  any  other  rose-colored 
hardy  Azalea?  Do  you  think  Azalea  yoda- 
gama  will  be  hardy  in  northern  New  England  ? 
— Harold  G,  Rugg,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
[ — Generally  speaking,  hardy  Azaleas  are  difli- 
cult  subjects  m  New  England,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Azalea  viscosa.  Ed.] 

A  Small  Water  Lily  Pond. — Having  re- 
ceived so  much  benefit  from  articles  in  The 
Garden  Magazine  I  have  ventured  to  relate 
my  experience  in  making  a  small  Water  Lily 
pond.  Such  a  Lily  pond  is  suitable  for  any 
modest  home.  Considering  labor  and  expense, 
I  think  it  was  the  most  satisfactory  thine  I 
had  in  the  garden  last  summer.  It  is  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep  and  built 
of  concrete;  the  sketch  shows  other  details  of 
construction.  The  water  supply  comes  from 
the  roof  of  the  house,  supplemented  by  a 
small  pipe  from  the  city  system,  for  use  in 
dry,   hot  weather.     Any  surplus  flows  over 


Section  and  plan  of  LOy  pool  shown  below 


This  12-ft  Lily  pool  was  oonstnicted  at  little  expense,  and  made  a  practical 
hardy  aquatics  in  this  Wisconsin  garden 


and  three  days  laterl   The  wick  attachment  is  deariy  seen 

the  edge  and  soaks  away  in  the  lawn.  The 
only  form  used  for  the  concrete  was  made  of 
thin  boards,  inside  and  outside  of  the  rim, 
secured  by  stakes.  It  took  two  men  half  a 
day  to  put  in  the  concrete;  all  the  rest  of  the 
work  I  did  myself,  mornings  and  evenings. 
The  bird  bath  was  made  of  concrete  by  form- 
ing a  hole  in  the  ground  and  using  an  orna- 
mental ring  from  the  heating  stove  to  form  the 
curved  edge.    The  cost  was  as  follows: 

4  cu.  ydf.  fsnd  and  gravel ^.50 

13  bag*  Portland  Cement 8. 50 

Labor 7.00 

Pipe,  Lumber,  etc 5 .  00 

Total    ^25.00 

I  filled  the  concrete  basin  with  garden  soil 
to  a  depth  of  fourteen  inches  and  planted  four 
or  five  roots  of  Nymphaea  Gladstoniana^ 
which  proved  very  satisfactory,  as  they  are 
hardy  and  multiply  rapidly,  and  we  had 
from  five  to  ten  large  white  flowers  in  bloom 
all  summer  long.  As  an  experiment,  I  placed 
two  small  gbld  fish  in  the  pond  early  m  the 
summer  and  when  the  water  was  drained  off 
in  the  fall,  I  captured,  besides  the  original 
pair,  about  twenty-five  little  fish  ranging  from 
one-half  to  two  inches  in  length. — fVm,  H. 
Singer,  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Share  Tour  Garden  With  the  Settlement. . 
— To    owners   of   gardens    sounds    the    call 
for  service;  flowers  are  needed  by  the  children 
in   the   dty   tenements   and   in   the  charity 
hospitals.     Send  them  the  flowers  that  wilt 
in  your  gardens  for  lack  of  hands  to  pick 
them.    This    year,     in     the    rush    of    Red 
Cross     work    and    various    foreign    reliefs, 
there    is   danger    that    the    poor    at    home 
will  be  neglected,  and  it  is  your  patriotic  duty 
to  lend  your  assistance.     Pick  the  flowers  soon 
after  they  blossom,  though  if  you  take  a  few 
valted  blooms  to  make  a  boxful,  the 
children  will  not  care;  flowers  are 
flowers   to  them   whether  wilted  or 
not.     Pack  them  carefully  in  well- 
dampened   tissue    paper,  mark   the 
box  "Perishable,"  and  send  via  ex- 
press to.'the  settlement  house  in  the 
city  nearest  your  home.     Some  com- 
panies   ship     boxes    marked    "For 
Charity"  free;  however,  any  charge 
made  is  but  nominal.     Select  flowers 
of  the    hardier   varieties.    Snap-dra- 
gons,  Phlox,  Sweet    Peas,  Nasturti- 
ums; and  in  later  season.  Daisies  and 
Asters.      Since  you  can  not   bring 
the  children   to   your  garden,  why 
^^j^       not    send    the   garden   to   them? — 
^       Helene  Edwards,  Indiana. 
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HOW  TO  COOPERATE  IN  DRYING  AND 

■;     CANNING 


WAR  has  made  it  imperative  that 
every  ounce  of  foodstuffs  produced 
in  this  country  be  utilized.  Food 
will  win  the  war:  and  the  adequacy 
of  our  food  supply  depends  very  largely 
upon  how  well  we  conserve  our  summer 
surplus  of  fruits  and  vefi;etables.  Hence 
canning  and  drying  have  become  patriotic 
duties  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

Every  patriotic  American  woman  should 
can  or  dry  enough  food  for  her  family  needs 
for  the  winter. 

The  quantity  of  garden  products'  grown  in 
America  this  summer  will  be  enormous. 
In  order  that  all  possible  may  be  saved,  it 
\^ll  be  necessary  to  organize  for  conservation, 
just  as  it  has  been  found  essential  to  organize 
for  production.  On  a  rising  scale  as  to  the 
size  of  operations  mutual  canning  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes: 

I — Two  or  more  families  working  together 
with  equipment  bought  or  made  for  the  use 
of  all. 

2 — Neighborhoods  organized  through  a 
Women's  Club,  Church  or  some  existing 
neighborhood  organization. 

3 — Communities,    organized    through    the 
local  Council  of  Defense,  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee, the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  the  Wom- 
en's Club. 

Through  neighbor- 
hood work  any  number 
of  families  from  two  to 
fifty  may  work  along  the 
lines  of  mutual  canning 
and  drying.  One  set  of 
apparatus  will  serve  for 
all.  The  cost,  thus  di- 
vided, will  be  small  for 
each  household.  The 
results  will  be  of  vast 
value,  as  each  family 
will  thus  be  prepared  to 
feed  itself  next  winter 
and  he  who  feeds  him- 
self feeds  the  nation. 

A  neighborhood  club 
is  easily  formed.  It  con- 
sists of    a  number    of 
women,  united  by  orga- 
nization, for  the  purpose 
of  canning  and  drying,  and  using  a  common 
standard.     In  the  simplest  sense   this   need 
not  be  an  organization  at  all.    All  that  is 
necessary  is  for  two  or  more  households  to 
agree   on  working  together  in  the  purchase 
and  use  of  equipment.     A    canner    costing 
$2$  to  $so  will  serve  for  small  families.     If 
six  households   use  it  the  initial  cost  is   but 
$4.25   to  $8.33  per  family.    A  drier  for  the 
use  of  several  families  may  be  bought  for  $25 
or  $30. 

Before  it  can  successfully  enter  upon  this 
new  business,  the  community  must  know 
approximately  how  much  business  will  be 
done,  what  supplies  will  be  needed,  how  much 
work  will  be  necessary,  who  will  do  the 
work,  etc.  From  home  gardeners  some  esti- 
mate may  be  had  of  the  probable  producrion 
and  the  ordinary  demand.  From  the  facts 
so  ascertained,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a 
working  estimate  of  probable  surplus  and 
plan  accordingly. 


part  of  the  work  of  a  central  organization, 
such  as  the  local  Council  of  Defense,  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  Mayor's 
Committee,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  a 
leading  Women's  Club.  It  is  inadvisable  to 
form  separate  organizations  to  carry  on  dif- 
ferent phases  of  community  war  work. 
Where  possible  all  activities  should  be  centred 
and  controlled  through  separate  committees. 
Just  as  publicity  is  necessary  to  the  success 
of  a  war  loan  drive,  or  a  Red  Cross  drive,  so 
publicity  is  essential  in  launching  the  move- 
ment for  community  food  conservation. 
The  support  of  the  public  press  is  a  prime 
reauisite.  The  pulpit  should  be  enlisted  as 
well.  Through  tne  public  schools  the 
children,  particularly  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age,  can  be  reached  effectively.  Valu- 
able publicity  may  also  be  had  through  the 
moving  picture  theatres,  the  managers  of 
which  will  cheerfully  cooperate. 

tjH3LL0WING  the  preliminary  campaipi 
^  a  public  meeting  should  be  held  ^r 
the  actual  working  out  of  plans  for  com- 
munity action.  If  a  central  organization  is 
not  directing;  the  movement,  a  permanent 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  conduct 


determined  is  that  of  location.  This  should 
be  central  and  suitable  to  the  purpose. 
Wherever  possible,  school  kitchens  should 
be  utilized.  They  are  already  thoroughly 
equipped  and  mostly  are  unused  during  the 
summer  rime.  Last  ye^r  a  good  sized  city 
in  central  Pennsylvania  used  the  kitchen  of  a 
centrally  located  church. 

If  quarters  are  not  already  equipped,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  install  the  proper  outfit 
and  the  extent  of  this  outfit,  will  oe  deter- 
mined by  the  prospective  amount  of  work 
to  be  done.  Tnat  will  be  determined  from 
the  preliminary  garden  survey.  It  may  be 
necessary  also  to  raise  an  operaring  fund. 
If  it  is,  connection  with  the  local  Council 
of  Defense  will  be  found  especially  desirable. 

TpHE  equipment  needed  is  in  no  way 
*■■  complicated.  A  community  steam  pres- 
sure canner  may  be  bought  for  from  $36  to 
$90  giving  capacity  of  100  to  500  quart  jars 
per  day.  A  drier  with  capacity  for  a  large 
number  of  families  may  be  made  by  local 
women.  Working  suggestions  for  actual 
construction  are  given  in  "Home  Canninr 
and  Drying  of  Veeetables  and  Fruits"  issued 
by  the  National  War  Garden  Commission  and 
can  be  had  on  request. 

The  manager  must  be 
a  person  of  trained  ex- 
ecutive ability.  Women 
who  are  experienced  in 
club  work  and  manage- 
ment will  often  prove 
most  acceptable  leaders. 
There  must  be  one  or 
more  domesric  science 
experts  to  instruct  the 
workers  and  see  that 
the  canning  is  done  ac- 
cording to  standard. 
There  should  be  a 
checker,  to  keep  account 
of  products,  a  book- 
keeper, and  many  work- 


w; 


A  rural  coeVperative  fruit  and  vegetable  market  in  which  **do  commiaBions"  is  the  rule 

the  campaign.  In  many  communities  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  demonstrators  available  who  will 
be  helpful  in  organizing  and  supervising  the 
work.  In  other  communities  expert  super- 
vision should  be  procured.  Domestic  Science 
teachers  in  public  or  private  schools  may  be 
procured.  The  State  Experiment  Station, 
State  Agricultural  College  or  County  Agent 
can  usually  place  a  community  in  touch  with 
supervisors.  In  some  communities,  in  1917, 
a  few  women  were  selected  to  take  special 
courses  in  canning  at  the  Hi^h  School  and 
give  demonstrations  to  their  neighbors. 

The  actual  canning  or  drying  can  be  ac- 
complished in  any  one  of  several  different 
ways.  The  community  cannery  offers  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  orfi;anization  and 
concentration.  It  centres  all  the  community's 
efforts  in  one  plan.  It  makes  it  easier  to  col-> 
lect  and  distribute  products  than  when  the  work 
is  done  in  different  centres  or  in  various  homes. 


PREFERABLY     the     food     conservation      TF  IT  is  decided  to  have  a  community  can- 
*     acrivities  of  a  community  should  form      •*•  nery  or  drier  the  first    question    to    be 
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HEN  all  the  com- 
munity surplus  is 
to  be  conserved,  provis- 
ion must  be  made  for 
collecting  the  excess  of  small  gardens.  A  com- 
munity canner]^  in  the  East  solved  this  prob- 
lem by  organizing  a  motor  collection  service 
with  motor-cars  lent  for  that  purpose.    Small 
garden  surpluses  and  the  excess  of  suburban 
gardens    were    delivered    by    producers    on 
certain  days  at  convenient  centres  and  from 
there  brought  to  the  central  canneiy  by  this 
motor  service,  which  made  collections  with 
all  the  regularity  of  a  railroad. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
community  cannery  is  the  question  of  workers. 
It  is  hardly  practicable  or  possible  to  pay  the 
workers,  at  least  in  cash.  In  some  V^^cts 
payment  has  been  allowed  in  canned  fruits, 
a  credit  of  so  much  per  hour  being  allowed 
to  these  workers.  And  unless  workers  are 
paid,  they  are  quite  likely  to  take  thrir 
duties  too  lightly  and  be  unreliable.  One 
community  cannery  solved  the  labor  problem 
by  appointing  a  different  woman  to  be 
responsible  for  the  help  on  each  day  of  the 
week.  Each  of  these  women  secured  vol- 
unteers who  offered  to  work  on  givea  days 
each  week  during  the  entire  season. 
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THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  JUNE,  1918 

The  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  things  which  should  be  thought  about  or  done  during  the  next  few  weeks.  For  full 
details  as  to  how  to  do  the  different  things  suggested^  see  the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  (An  index  of  conUnts  is  prepared  for 
each  compleud  tfolume^  and  is  sent  gratis  on  request.  The  Readers'  Service  Department  will  also  cite  references  on  any  special  topic  if  asked — 
thafs  its  job.)  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this,  check  off  with  a  pencil^  in  the  square  D  provided  for  that  purpose  before  each  paragraph^  the  items  that 
apply  to  your  own  case^  and  use  the  page  as  a  reference  list. 


JUNE  is  the  month  in  which  to  do 
seemingly  unnecessary  jobs.  The  gar- 
dener who  deserts  his  or  her  garden 
before  it  is  cleaned  up  is  only  post- 
poning the  day  of  reckoning.  While  the 
rush  of  April  and  May  planting  may  have 
let  up  a  little,  there  are  other  jobs  coming 
on;  and  the  man  who  has  not  had  experience  is 
likely  to  let  some  of  them  slip  unril  too  late, 
or  undi  they  cannot  be  done  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Don't  let  up  as  long  as  you  can  see 
anythmg  to  do. 

la  tb»  V«c«tabto  GanUtt 

pLANT  tender  crops.  D  In  many  of 
*  the  more  Northern  states  there  is  danger 
of  frost  unril  after  Decorarion  Day.  Where 
the  season  is  so  short,  it  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary to  get  the  very  tender  things,  such  as 
P  tomatoes,  D  peppers,  and  D  eggplants, 
in  with  a  rush  when  the  danger  point  is  passed. 
The  same  applies  to  seeds  of  the  tender 
vegetables  like  D  melons,  D  cucumbers, 
squash,  O  okra,etc. 

Much  of  the  success  of  these  things  depends  on 
giving  them  a  running  start.  Plenty  of  nitro- 
gen; readily  available.  Put  a  couple  of 
handfuls  of  tankage,  or  dried  blood  ana  bone- 
meal  (mixed)  in  each  hill  when  preparing  for 
planting. 

Don't  wait  until  your  first  sowing  of  peas 
or  beets  is  all  used  up  before  putting  in  an- 
other. D  Make  succession  plantings  often 
enough  to  keep  a  constant  supply  coming  on; 
—every  two  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  the  crop  to  be  followed  will 
remain  in  condition  for  the  table. 

D  Start  plants  for  the  fall  and  winter 
gardens.  One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  do  this  month  is  to  make  sowings  of 
a  cabbage,  D  cauliflower,  and  D  Brussels 
sprouts  in  time  to  have  good  ru^ed  plants 
ready  for  setting  out  early  in  }u\y.  Sow 
seed  thinly — two  or  three  seeds  to  the  inch  in 
well  prepared  soil.  Firm  carefully.  Label 
carefully. 

Plenty  of  time  yet  for  the  main  crop  of 
celery,  but  D  put  in  some  plants  early  this 
month  for  an  extra  early  supply*  W  your  own 
plants  are  not  big  enough,  get  a  hundred  or 
two  from  your  local  flonst;  or  order  by  mail. 
Remember  that  celery  must  be  well  fed,  and 
particularly  well  watered,  to  make  good  growth 
and  be  tender. 

Keep  the  early  planted  garden  ^inel 
The  plant  food  in  the  soil  becomes  available 
W  use  rather  slowly  until  thoroughly  decayed. 
A  light  top  dressing  spread  along  the  row  or 
around  the  hill  now,  and  raked  into  the  ground, 
will  do  wonders  to  stimulate  continuous, 
even  growth;  thus  laying  the  foundation  for 
big  yields  later. 

oave  all  the  moisture  for  future  use.  Keep 
on  cultivating — ^no  matter  how  free  from  weeds 
your  garden  may  be!  Every  time  you  go 
over  the  garden  means  just  that  much  mois- 
ture savra  for  thirsty  plants  later  in  the 
season. 

JFaUh  out  for  bugs.  Be  ready  to  fight  them 
on  their  first  appearance.  Lay  in  a  stock 
now  of  bordeaux  mucture,  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
nicotine  extract.  These  properly  used  will 
take  care  of  most  of  the  blights,  bugs,  and 
sucking  insect  pests  that  garden  plants  are 
heir  to.    Stop  criticizing  the  administration 


rcrence  nsi, 

long  enough  to  apply  practical  prepardeness 
to  your  own  back  yard. 

Pi«par»  for  Cannlnc  and  IXylnc 

p^AILURE  to  prepare  for  canning  etc. 
-^  is  to  pass  up  the  biggest  money  saving 
opportunity  that  will  ring  at  your  front 
doorbell  in  a  twelvemonth.  "Preparation," 
however,  doesn't  consist  in  merely  buying 
a  dozen  glass  iars  and  a  tin  funnel 
next  time  you  happen  to  think  of  it. 
Plan  now  what  you  want  for  this  winter^  and 
then  plant  to  produce  just  those  things,  espe- 
cially for  winter  (sec  page  229).  D  Order 
your  seeds  for  winter  crops  now.  D  And 
buy  a  suitable  equipment  for  canning  |and 
drying — one  of  the  best  paying  investments 
you  ever  made. 

Plant  for  winter  storage  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  this  month.  D  Plant  some 
parsnips  and  salsify  the  first  part  of  this 
month,  and  see  what  a  difference  you  will 
find  compared  with  the  overgrown,  stringy 
product  you  are  used  to  harvesting  in  the  falL 

In  th*  Flew«r:G«rdUn 

SET  out  seedling  plants  started  in  the 
cold  frame,  or  the  seed-bed  D  last 
month  or  the  latter  part  of  April.  If  thin- 
ned out  rigorously  as  soon  as  well  started,  as 
they  shouM  have  been,  they  will  be  sturdy 
little  plants  now.  Nothing  to  be  gained  by 
delaying  any  longer  putting  them  in  their 
permanent  positions.  To  get  the  ouickest 
growth,  always  use  a  little  "starter*  (bone 
meal,  or  bone  and  tankage  or  dried  blood) 
where  each  plant  is  to  be  set,  instead  of 
just  "putting  it  out.'*  And  remember  that 
flowering  plants  need  just  as  carefully  pre- 
pared soil  as  vegetables  if  they  are  to  thrive 
well. 

Pinch  back  for  plentiful  blooms  /  You  will 
find,  if  you  look  over  your  flower  beds  care- 
fully, many  things,  that  are  making  very 
rapid  growth,  D  but  are  making  it  all  in  one 
direction — straight  up  in  the  air.  Snap- 
dragon, Heliotrope,  etc.,  should  be  pinched 
back  quite  severely,  to  induce  the  laterals  to 
make  a  strong  erowth.  This  may  sacrifice 
the  first  spike  of  bloom,  but  it  will  be  much 
more  than  made  up  later.  Spare  the  top  and 
spoil  the  rest! 

Keef  all  flowers  picked  !  The  plant  grows 
and  blooms  not  to  satisfy  your  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  but  to  produce  seeds  that  its  kind 
may  not  perish  from  the  earth.  The  way  to 
make  it  keep  on  blooming  is  to  prevent  its 
forming  seeas.  Therefore,  the  more  flowers 
you  cut  D  before  they  reach  the  seed-forming 
stage,  the  more  flowers  you  will  continue  to 
have.  This  is  particularly  true  of  a  number 
of  the  early  flowering  annuals,  such  as  Sweet 
Peas.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  let  a  Sweet 
Pea  blossom  wither  on  the  vine,  and  you  will 
have  Sweet  Peas  in  bloom  longer  than  you 
ever  had  them  before. 

** Renovate'*  your  bloomed-out  flowers.  Here 
is  a  little  experiment  you  can  try  which  is 
well  worth  attempting.  Although  not  always 
proving  successful,  it  will  "work"  if  condi- 
tions are  right.  As  soon  as  ^our  Sweet  Peas, 
or  other  annuals  sown  from  seed,  begin  to 
"peter  out,"  apply  the  shears  and  cut  them 
back,  clean, — almost  to  the  roots.  Water 
generously,  and  as  soon  as  the  new  growth 


starts,  work  in  a  top  dressing,  or  apply  liquid 
manure.  If  the  plants  are  treated  this  way 
in  time — that  is,  before  they  begin  to  act- 
ually die — ^it  is  of^en  possible  to  get  a  new  crop 
of  blooms  which,  if  not  fully  as  large  as  the 
first,  will  be  prized  as  much  for  coming  out  of 
season. 

Sow  "succession**  crops  of  flowers.  There 
are  many  flowers  which  could  be  had  all 
season,  or  nearly  so,  by  niaking  several  plant- 
ings D  instead  of  one  in  tM  spring;  and 
often  a  single  package  of  seed  contains 
enough  seed  for  the  whole  season's  supply. 
Gypsophila,  Pansies,  Poppies,  etc.,  should 
be  kept  in  supply  in  this  way  from  early 
summer  to  fall. 

D  Make  another  planting  of  Gladiolus. 
The  only  trouble  with  this  splendid  flower  is 
that  it  will  not  continue  to  bloom  until  frost 
from  a  single  planting.  The  bulbs  are  so 
cheap,  and  they  will  last  so  long,  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  anyone  not  making^a  late  planting 
now,  to  be  in  its  glory  during  Septemoer  and 
early  October.  Put  some  of  the  Dulbs  deeper 
than  others,  so  that  they  will  not  all  come 
^  along  at  the  same  time. 

In  th*  Gr— nhou— 

IZ'EEP  your  house  going  through  the 
•■^  summer.  Melons,  tomatoes,  and  other 
things  started  now  will  give  you  a  crop  when 
Jack  Frost  is  again  making  a  drive  on  the 
outside  garden.  Do  you  realize  that  a  por- 
tion of  your  house,  properly  shaded,  wilt  be 
cooler  than  it  is  out-of-doors  in  July  and 
August? 

D  Start  house  plants  for  next  fall  and 
winter  now.  "Grown  on"  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  the  greenhouse,  they  will  be  in 
ideal  condition  for  brightening  your  living 
rooms  next  snow-tide.  Get  some  young 
Ferns,  and  by  keeping  them  happy  from  now 
until  next  December,  you  will  have  the 
choicest  kind  of  a  collection  of  Christmas  pre- 
sents ready  to  help  meet  the  high  cost  of  giv- 
ing. 

Keep  the  greenhouse  sanitary.  Remember 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  keep  your 
summer  plants  under  glass  free  from  insects, 
than  those  which  are  out-of-doors.  Spray  or 
fumigate  just  as  regularly — ^if  not  as  often — 
as  you  water. 

0  Clean  out  thai  boiler  !  As  a  rule  boilers 
wear  out  more  during  the  summer  than  in 
winter.  Ashes  and  soot  collect  and  hold 
moisture,  and  cause  rust.  Get  your  boiler 
thoroughly  clean,  then  put  two  or  three 
quarts  ot  kerosene  in  your  compressed  air 
sprayer,  and  give  it  a  rough  "painting"  be- 
fore you  "lay  it  by"  for  the  stimmer  months. 

Th«  FraoMs 

EEP  the  frames  busy  all  summer.  In 
them  you  have  the  richest  soil  on  the 
place;  don't  let  if  loaf.  As  soon  as  the  last  of 
the  vegetable  and  bedding  plants,  and  early 
crops  are  removed,  get  a  summer  or  fall  crop  • 
started.  If  you  don  t  need  them  for  anything 
else,  sow  clover  or  cowpeas,  to  fork  under  in 
the  fall — ^they  are  just  as  useful  here  as  in  the 
garden. 

Start  perennials  early.  D  Order  your 
seeds  of  Pansies,  Daisies,  Forget-me-nots, 
Canterbury  Bells,  etc.,  nowy  so  that  you  can 
get  a  good  early  start.    Then  if  the  first  sowing 
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IB  not  successful,  you  will  still  have  time  for 
another. 

O  Get  a  frame  or  two  ready  for  this  work. 
Clean  it  out,  put  in  fresh,  dean  soil,  and  pro- 
vide a  cloth  covered  sash,  which  may  be  sup- 
ported a  foot  or  so  above  the  frame,  to  shade  it, 
while  still  allowing  free  circulation  of  the 
air. 

D  Give  the  house  plants  a  rest  in  the  open. 
Fork  up  an  empty  frame,  put  in  cinders  sev- 


eral inches  deep,  and  " plunge"  the  pots  in  this, 
up  to  the  rim.  Set  far  enough  apart  so  that 
they  will  have  an  abundance  of  room.  Prune 
them  back,  removing  old  wood,  in  order  to  get  a 
strong  new  growth  for  next  winter's  flowering. 


In  th*  Orchard 


D 


ONT  neglect  the  rep:ular  summer  sprays. 
For  aphis,  add  nicotine  extract. 
Thinning  outy  so  that  only  a  limited  amount 


of  fruit  remains  for  the  tree  to  attempt  to 
mature,  will  insure  really  jfirst  class  fruit 
This  is  especially  true  of  small  trees  that  are 
just  coming  into  bearing. 

D  Go  over  your  peach  trees  early  this  month 
for  borers. 

D  Keep  a  strict  watch  for  turrant  worms, 
D  and  spray  immediately  with  arsenate  of 
lead,  until  the  fruit  is  well  formed,  when 
hellebore  may  be  used,  as  it  is  readily  removed. 


The  Garden  Recruits'  Instruction  Class 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Growth  of  the  Crop— Vegetables  to  the  ''King'8  Taste'' 

{See  Illustrations  opposite) 


TYING  plants  to  supports  is  done  for 
several  reasons.  First  of  all  there 
is  the  giving  of  light  and  air;  the 
crop  is  also  better  ripened;  it  is 
clean  too,  and  so  tying  makes  for  economy  in 
several  ways. 

Raffia  is  the  best  material  for  tving  pur- 
poses as  it  is  cheaper  than  string  and  does  not 
cut  the  plants;  when  fall  clean-up  comes, 
raffia  is  easily  broken  apart.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased at  any  supply  house.  "  A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine"  is  very  true  of  supporting  plants. 
A  timely  minute  at  this  season  will  save  many 
an  arduous  hour  later  on. 

When  the  pole  lima  leaden  atart  to  run  on  the  pole  they 
•hould  be  loosely  tied  to  the  support,  two  tyinga  about  lo  daya 
apart  will  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  pole  and  they  will 
thereafter  take  care  of  tbemaelves.  This  applies  also  to  all 
other  types  of  pole  beans  such  as  Kentucky  Wonder,  Old  Home- 
stead, etc. 

Tomatoes  require  supporting  the  entire  growing  season  if  it 
be  done  at  all,  and  if  ywx  are  not  going  to  oe  persistent  it  will 
be  better  to  let  the  vines  sprawl  about  on  the  ground— that  is 
much  better  than  onljrjialf  supported.  A  good  plan  is  to  select 
the  three  most  promising  leaders  and  support  these  to  the  trellis 
or  stake,  all  other  shoots  beinc  removed  as  soon  as  they  show. 

Keep  early  celerjr  tied  up  during  its  season  of  growth.  The 
chief  objection  to  hilling  during  hot  weather  is  the  liabilitv  to 
cause  rust,  so  just  gather  in  the  tops  with  one  hand  ana  tie 
loosely  with  a  piece  of  raffia,  but  never  do  this  when  the  plants 
are  wet  cither  from  dew  or  rain.  This  also  applies  to  endive 
and  lettuce  which  are  sometimes  tied  to  blanch  thein. 


Staktiiff  PlanU 

TT  IS  the  unusual  season  that  we  must  pro- 
•*'  vide  for  at  all  times.  Hence  in  both 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  we  provide 
supports  to  meet  possible  strains  of  wind  and 
storm.  An  untimely  storm  ofttimes  makes  us 
regret  that  we  didn't  take  the  precaution  to 
properly  support  our  frail  garden  friends,  but 
regrets  do  not  repair  the  damage.  It  pays 
to  stake  plants,  it  inculcates  thrift  and  other 
Kood  garden  habits  and  no  really  good  gardener 
takes  a  chance";  he  stakes  the  plants  with 
exactly  the  same  purpose  in  view  that  you  pay 
insurance  on  your  household  effects.  You 
don't  expect  a  fire,  you  don't  want  one,  but 
if  it  does  happen  you  are  protected  against 
loss. 

Peppers  and  egg  plants  although  quite  sturdy  will  sometimes 
get  damaged  from  only  moderate  wind  and  a  single  stick  with 
a  couple  of  tyinga  will  prevent  them  blowing  over.  Okra,  too,  is 
sometimes  injured,  but  a  few  stout  stakes  in  the  row,  and  some 
binders'  twine  laced  between  the  plants  will  serve  amply. 
This  method  can  be  apolied  to  com  that  sometimes  gets  weak 
and  lanky,  ot  to  straighten  up  any  some^at  damaged. 

Tomatoes  can  be  supported  by  a  few  barrel  hoops  or  a  trellis 
made  of  stakes  and  held  in  position  with  twine,  in  fact  it  makes 
little  difllerence  what  you  use.  It  is  simply  the  necessity  of 
having  something  substantial  enough  to  protect  the  plants 
against  storm  ana  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the  fruits  oflP  the 
ground.  The  result  is  earlier  and  better  conditioned  fruit 
because  of  the  admission  of  air  and  light. 

Beans  are  sometimes  supported  by  placing  a  few  stakes 
either  side  of  the  row  and  running  some  stnng  along.  Ordinarily 
this  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  a  good  practice  in  wet  soils  to 
prevent  rust,  especially  with  the  wax  podded  types. 

On  wet  soils  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  vines  of  cucumbers, 
•quash  and  pumpkins  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  this  is  done  by 
layinf  some  ordinary  pea  brush  around  the  hills  and  allowing 
the  Tines  to  scramble  over  it. 


Wh«n  to  Glv»  Liquid  FoMflnf 

TN  GOOD  gardens  where  the  soil  was  prop- 
•■'  erly  fertilized  in  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son there  is  little  occasion  to  feed  with  liquid 
fertilizers;  but  for  poor  soils  or  new  gardens, 
liquid  feeding  offers  a  ready  means  of  correct- 
ing early  spring  errors.  Top  dressings  are 
slower  than  liquid  manures  as  they  must 
await  the  action  of  the  elements  to  complete 
disentegration  before  the  plants  can  assimilate 
them;  uquid  feedings  are  immediately  avail- 
able and  are  therefore  much  quicker. 

Onions  have  a  very  limited  root  system  and,  therefore  must 
have  abundance  of  plant  food  close  at  hand.  When  the  tops 
turn  a  sickly  yellow  the  need  of  fertilizer  is  indicated.  Apply 
once  a  week  a  solution  of  cow  or  sheep  manure  (using  a  bushel 
dissolved  in  a  barrel  of  water);  hen  manure  used  one-third  the 
quantity  to  an  equal  volume  of  l^ater.  Treat  leeks  exactly 
like  onions. 

In  late  summer  the  need  of  a  little  feeding  is  sometimes  felt 
bv  those  crops  that  remain  in  the  garden  all  summer.  Swiss 
chard  setting  tough  simply  means  that  available  food  is  ex- 
hausted; lima  beans  ceasing  to  make  new  productive  vines, 
tomato  vines  turning  yellow,  or  parsley  losing  color.  All  gar- 
den plants  must  be  watched  and  feeding  in  liquid  form  may  save 
many  a  crop  from  disaster  and  also  improve  others. 

CuldTatins  th«  Soli 

WHY  do  we  stir  the  soil  ?  Not  because  the 
exercise  involved  is  the  best  body  builder 
in  the  world;  nor  can  it  be  to  kill  weeds,  since 
well  managed  gardens  contain  no  weeds. 
Cultivation  is  done  simply  to  conserve  or 
retain  the  natural  soil  moisture  which  is  so 
much  better  than  any  artificially  supplied 
water.  When  rain  falls  it  penetrates  the 
earth  washing  down  the  soluble  food  elements 
in  the  soil.  If  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
allowed  to  bake  the  soil  moisture  is  drawn  to 
the  surface  and  is  soon  dispelled  or  evaporated 
by  the  wind  and  sun.  Remember  that  soils 
that  are  allowed  to  bake  are  casting  into  the  air 
a  goodly  proportion  of  their  fertility.  The  up- 
ward passage  of  soil  moisture  if  not  checked, 
is  almost  as  great  as  the  downward  passage. 
When  we  stir  the  soil  we  form  a  blanket  of 
loose  earth  which  arrests  the  upward  passage 
of  moisture  and  holds  it  in  the  soil  for  the 
use  of  the  plants.  Cultivation  also  admits 
air  to  the  soil. 

^  Stir  the  soil  deeply.  Four  inches  is  none  too  deep  as,  if  prac- 
tised continuously,  it  effectually  discourages  surface  rooting. 

Gathwiiftff  th«  Early  Crops 

TT  PAYS  to  give  strict  attention  to  maturing 
•''crops,  seeing  that  they  are  harvested  in 
prime  condition.  Make  a  practice  of  gather- 
ing all  the  vegetables  that  are  in  perfect  con- 
dition, canning  those  that  are  not  required 
for  immediate  use.  Many  gardens  fail  to 
pay  dividends  because  of  the  neglect  to  gather 
their  vegetables  at  the  proper  time.  One 
of  the  greatest  assets  of  a  garden  is  the  satis- 
faction of  having  the  best  that  can  be  had. 
No  amount  of  wealth  can  put  flavor  into 


vegetables.  The  quality  of  the  vegetables 
that  ^race  the  table  of  the  richest  man  in  the 
land  IS  no  better  than  yours  only  he  employs 
some  one  who  knows  enough  to  gather  the  vege- 
tables when  young  and  succulent.  The  same 
thing  is  obviously  possible  to  the  smallest 
garden  owner,  rick  your  vegetables  when 
small  and  those  you  can't  use  put  away  in 
glass  for  next  winter.  * 

Stop  cutting  asparagus  just  as  soon  as  the  peas  are  in  bearii«; 
The  plants  must  have  an  opportunity  to  build  up  crowns  for  the 
Mlowing  season's  frowth.  The  proper  way  to  gather  beets, 
carrots,  turnips,  onions  and  <fther  root  crops  is  to  foel  aioand 
ith  til    '      '  "     " 


the  crown  with  the  forefinger  and  pull  those  that  haD«  l 

size.     Some  are  bound  to  develop  before  others  and  by  i « 

first  those  that  mature  first  you  are  assured  of  the  longest  supply 
of  tender  vegetables. 

Koop  Up  Sttccwaaionnl  Sowings 

'T^HE  secret  of  a  good  garden  all  the  season 
•^  lies  in  the  frequent  sowing  of  seeds  in 
small  quantities.  This  prevents  the  feast  and 
famine  type  of  garden  which  is  far  too 
common.  Study  the  planting  directions  in 
this  and  last  month's  Garden  Magazine. 

Lettuce,  string  beans,  com  and  radishes  should  be  sown  twke 
this  month;  beets,  carrots  and  cucumbers  should  be  sown  once. 

Sow  early  this  month  for  fall  crops  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
kale,  brussels  sprouts,  and  celery.  For  this  pariMse,  prepare 
a  little  bed  or  better  still  use  a  frame.  Sow  in  driUs  very  thinly 
and  when  the  plants  have  made  their  first  character  leaf,  trans- 
plant to  prepared  beds  about  4  inches  apart  from  which  tliey 
may  be  transferred  to  the  garden  when  large  enouch  to  handle. 

Bnf  tho  Summor  Bufs 

WHEN  our  succession  sowings  are  done  and 
the  cultivator  has  been  run  down  the 
last  row,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  repose 
comes  over  and  we  are  inclined  to  take  a  weU 
earned  rest.  But  stay;  there  is  yet  work  to 
be  done!  Pesky  potato  bugs  or  some  other 
intruder  is  moyine  in  force  on  the  cherished 
crops.  Annoying?  Yes!  but  don't  get  wor- 
riea  or  excited.  Bugs  and  other  garoen  pests 
cease  to  be  a  factor  when  you  learn  something 
of  their  habits  and  how  to  fight  them.  Turn 
back  to  last  month's  Garden  Magazine  for 
the  complete  story.  And  remember  the 
simple  rules  of  strategy:  for  all  hues  that 
eat  the  foliage  use  poison  (arsenate  of  lead  is 
preferred);  for  vegetables  that  are  to  be  used 
shortly  use  a  non-poisonous  insecticide  such 
shot  or  bug  death;  for  sucking  insects 


(such  as  aphis)  use  a  contact  spray  of  tobacco 
or  kerosene  preparation;  for  blight,  rust  or 
other  diseases  use  bordeaux  mixture;  for 
beetles  that  bore  such  as  cucumber  beetle,  use 
contact  sprays  applied  with  great  force  as  their 
hard  bodies  protect  them  considerably. 

The  common  error  in  fighting  insects  is 
neglecting  to  apply  the  remedies  until  the 
vitality  of  the  plant  is  seriously  taxed  and 
therefore  it  has  not  reserve  force  enoush  to 
recuperate.  Mild  prevendves  such  as  tobacco 
dust  or  light  liquid  sprays  ^re  advisable  when 
plants   are   first   infested. 
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Ctttting  SwisB  chard.   The  young  heart  leaves  will  make  a 
second  Krowth  and  give  more  cuttings 


Gritty  berries  are  not  entirely  pleasing.    Put  hay,  straw 
or  some  other  mulch  under  the  fruit  clusters  as  they  form 

TKe  Garden  Movies 
No.  6 

TKe  >^oung  plants  need,  education  in  tke 

va;y  tkey  should  grov?  up.    Start  tKe 

training  earl;y,  and  at  the  same  time 

insure  against  loss  hy  storms  and 

^inds — Gathering  \^hen  things 

ri^t 


Brush  is  the  ideal  support  for  peas.    Insert  on  both  sides 
of  the  row  for  best  results,  and  before  plants  can  run 


It 


to  make  climbing  easy  for  the  lima  beans. 
supported  they  ripen  better  and  evenly 


Thus       Gather  root  crops  as  soon  as  ready,  while  still  voung.    Use 
the  finger  to  detennine  which  roots  are  "formed" 

«27 


Plant  food  quality  varieties  because  they  cost  no  more 
in  attention  than  poor  ones 
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Waf  Gardens  and   the   Helping  Hand  of  Women 


CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK  ^'SjffiaSsS". 


IN  THE  mcwst  literal  sense  of  the  term  it 
may  be  said  that  women  are  "taking  a 
hand"  in  helping  to  win  this  war  and 
playing  a  far  more  important  part  than 
ever  they  were  called  on  to  perform  in  any  pre- 
vious conflict  of  the  world's  history. 

The  service  that  the  women  are  contributing 
to-dav  cannot  be  over  estimated.  It  is  in- 
valuaole.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
most  prominent  officials,  military  and  civil, 
of  the  various  nations  is  that  the  war  could 
not  be  carried  through  without  the  help  that 
the  women  are  rendering. 

In  previous  wars  it  has  been  the  soothine 
hand  of  woman  which  has  cooled  the  feverea 
brow  of  the  wounded  and  ministered  to  the 
dying.  But  outside  of  hospitals  and  the 
occasional  picturesque  performance  of  a 
Molly  Pitcher,  there  was  little  in  the  way  of 
actual  war  preparadon  that  the  so-called 
"weaker  sex'  were  called  on  to  do.  Women 
to-day  have  shown  that  they  are  capable  of 
standing  by  the  side  of  their  men  and  that 
virtually  all  of  the  tasks — munition  makiner 
and  all  the  rest — which  in  an  earlier  day  would 
have  been  left  to  men  can  be  executed  and  are 
being  carried  on  with  efficiency  and  dispatch 
by  women. 

f\P  ALL  the  work  which  women  are  doing 
^^to-day  there  is  none  more  congenial  to  them, 
none  to  which  they  can  better  apply  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  natural  apritude  which  they 
possess  and  none  that  is  more  important  in 
assuring  the  ultimate  success  of  the  arms  of 
the  Allies,  than  in  the  production  and  conser- 
varion  of  food.  From  ner  place  in  the  home, 
where  the  ^rowin^  scarcity  of  food  and  the 
resulting  high  prices  make  themselves  felt 
in  almost  every  family,  she  readily  perceives 
the  great  partwhich  this  factor  is  playmg  in  the 
war. 

There  is  no  truer  slogan  among  the  many 
which  have  been  sounded  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  than  this:  "Food  Will  Win  the 
War."  Even  after  other  supplies  were  about 
exhausted  a  nadon  might  struggle  along 
for  a  dme  and  maintain  its  independence 
against  a  foreign  foe,  but  if  there  were  no  food 
left  all  would  be  lost. 

On  this  account,  therefore,  food  becomes 
an  all-important  problem.  Every  bit  that 
can  possibly  be  produced  must  be  grown;  and 
none  must  be  lost.  Production  and  conser- 
vadon  are  twin  handmaidens  fighting  to  stay 
the  devastating  grip  of  threatening  famine. 

THE  war  gardens  of  the  United  States 
reaching  the  magnificent  total  of  more  than 
5,000,000  this  year,  are  accomplishing  won- 
ders in  adding  to  the  food  supply  of  the  nation. 
Reports  to  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission from  cides,  towns  and  villages  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  show  the  zeal  and  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  with  which  the  home 
soldiers  of  the  soil  have  gone  after  the  Kaiser 
with  the  hoe. 

Now  that  the  food  is  being  produced  in  large 
quanddes  in  this  way  it  is  essential  that  none 
be  lost.  Here  is  where  the  American  women 
can  perform  one  of  their  most  patriotic  and 
helpful  services.  In  addition  to  the  part 
they  have  taken  in  encouraging  the  planting  of 
war  gardens,  and  in  many  cases  actually  get- 
ting out  and  doing  some  of  the  gardening 
work,  they  must  see  to  it  that  none  of  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  which  are  being  raised 
be  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 


Garden 

Canning  and  drying  of  ve^tables  and 
fruits  must  be  made  adjuncts  of  the  war  gar- 
den work.  Those  products  of  the  home  plot 
which  cannot  be  consumed  as  they  npen 
must  be  stored  away  on  the  pantry  shelves  for 
future  use.  It  is  just  as  important  to  be 
ready  to  save  wheat,  beef  and  the  other  sup- 
plies which  must  be  shipped  to  Europe  during 
the  winter  months  as  during  the  summer. 
There  must  be  a  "winter  garden"  on  the 
pantry  shelves;  and  the  vegetables  there  must 
be  substituted  for  the  more  solid  and  com- 
pact foods  needed  for  the  American  army 
abroad  and  the  armies  and  civilian  populadons 
of  this  country's  allies. 

The  same  strong  arguments  which  show  the 
necessity  of  as  large  a  production  as  possible, 
hold  true  for  the  conservadon  of  food.  It  is 
an  unpatriotic  act  to  waste  food  at  any  dme. 
It  would  be  just  as  foolish,  just  as  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  to  raise  a 
large  supply  of  food  in  our  war  gardens  and 
then  through  oversight,  carelessness  or  any 
other  cause,  to  permit  a  large  part  of  it  to  go 
to  waste,  as  it  would  be  to  construct  a  fleet  of 
vessels  and  then  allow  them  to  swing  idly  at 
anchor  in  our  harbors,  or  to  manufacture  tons 
and  tons  of  ammunition  and  hundreds  o'f  big 
guns  and  not  send  them  to  the  front  where  they 
are  needed. 

Food  preserved  on  the  kitchen  shelves  or  in 
the  cellar  will  help  to  relieve  the  congested 
railroad  situation  in  just  the  same  way  as  a 
large  supply  of  summer  vegetables  grown  close 
to  the  kitchen  door.  In  Doth' cases  it  takes 
from  the  backs  of  the  railroads  part  of  the 
heavy  burden,  and  permits  the  turning  over  of 
thousands  of  freight  cars  for  more  essendal 
war  work. 

iVSAIN,  the  saving  on  the  market  bill  must  be 
^^  considered..  Canned  vegetables  bought  at 
the  store  in  the  winter  time  are  expensive:  and 
if  these  products  can  be  put  up  at  home  during 
the  summer  months  when  there  is  a  plendful 
supply,  there  will  be  need  of  little  outlay  for 
this  part  of  the  family  menu.  There  are 
Liberty  Bonds  to  be  bought  and  a  hundred 
other  ways  in  which  the  country  must  be 
assisted  to  win  the  war.  The  money  saved 
through  the  preservation  of  the  surplus  supply 
of  vegetables  from  the  war  gardens  of  the 
nadon,  will  go  far  to  help  in  the  purchase  of 
war  saving  stamps,  and  so  on. 

The  value  of  home  canning  and  drjring  as  a 
patriotic  service  increases  with  every  day  the 
war  is  prolonged.  Every  added  day  of  war 
sees  the  world's  food  stocks  lowered.  The 
cupboards  of  those  nations  which  have  been 
longest  in  the  struggle  are  already  bare. 
Left  to  themselves  our  allies  would  speedily 
starve  to  death.  Preeminently  it  is  the  duty 
of  America  to  feed  her  allies.  To  do  this 
there  must  be  conservation  as  well  as  increased 
producdon.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand  as 
glorious  partners  in  the  happy  enterprise  of 
keeping  tne  food  following  tne  flag. 

Every  jar  of  food  that  is  put  up  adds  that 
much  to  the  common  store.  Without  the 
assistance  that  is  being  rendered  by  the 
millions  of  war  gardens  of  the  United  States 
this  supply  would  be  rapidly  depleted.  The 
commercial  food  supplies  of  the  nation  have 
to  be  supplemented  from  the  back  yards  and 
the  vacant  lots  which  have  been  turned  from 
their  barren,  uncultivated  state  into  bounteous 
yielders  of  food. 

There  should  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
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food  which  the  American  housewife  puts  up 
for  future  use.  ^  She  should  can  all  she  possibly 
can,  even  if  it  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
her  own  family  probably  will  need.  There 
may  be  others  in  the  neighborhood  who  are 
not  so  fortunate  as  she,  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  not  been  able  to  culdvate  a  war 
garden.  Part  of  her  surplus  canned  or  dried 
v^tables  can  be  given,  or  sold  at  a  fair 
pnce,  to  friends  or  acquaintances  who  will  be 
glad  to  have  them. 

The  ease  with  which  home  canning  and 
drying  can  be  done  makes  it  a  simple  matter 
for  any  housekeeper  to  add  her  bit  in  this  way 
to  whatever  other  services  she  is  performing 
for  the  country.  No  elaborate  outfit  is  re- 
quired to  preserve  or  to  dry  vegetables;  and 
on  this  account  no  one  can  offer  any  excuse 
for  not  helping  in  this  manner  to  conserve  the 
nadon's  food  resources. 

"^[OR  can  any  one  hide  behind  that  other 
-*■  ^  excuse  which  is  somedmes  g^ven : "  What  I 
can  do  would  be  so  small  a  contribudon  that  it 
is  not  worth  while."  To  give  such  an  excuse 
at  this  time  would  be  nothing  more  than  the 
furnishing  of  "  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 
It  is  only  by  the  sum  total  of  the  small 
amounts  that  the  vast  aggregates  which  are 
collected  to-day  are  arrived  at.  While  this 
is  a  day  of  big  things,  it  is  sdll  the  day  of  small 
things;  and  the  "baby  bonds",  pennies  col- 
lected at  moving  picture  houses,  and  dollars 
which  go  to  make  up  the  hundreds  of  millions 
that  are  donated  to  the  Red  Cross,  Y.M.C.A 
and  other  worthy  purposes,  are  evidence  of 
the  power  of  "tiny  drops"  which  swell  into  a 
mighty  ocean. 

The  necessity  for  home  canning  will  in- 
crease with  every  added  day  of  the  struggle. 
All  the  able-bodied  farmers  of  the  embatued 
nadons  of  Europe  are  in  the  trenches  or  ser- 
ving in  the  army  elsewhere;  and  the  farmers' 
sons  and  helpers  in  the  United  States  are 
joining  the  ranks  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Old  men,  women,  and  children  are 
doing  the  farming  in  Europe.  Yearly  the 
crops  are  decreasing.  And  as  the  producdon 
of  our  allies  decreases,  the  demands  upon  the 
food  stocks  of  the  United  States  increases. 
Hence  we  must  supplement  our  commercial 
stores  of  food  more  and  more  with  home 
canned  and  dried  products. 

TT  IS  to  the  women  of  America  that  the 
•*•  nation  looks  for  this  patriodc  service.  It  is 
they  alone  who  can  render  this  vital  aid. 
There  is  no  work  they  can  turn  their  hand  to 
which  will  be  of  greater  assistance  in  helping 
to  win  the  war.  The  National  War  Garden 
Commission  sends  this  message  to  all  the 
women  of  America:  See  to  it  that  the  war 
gardens  which  have  been  planted  all  over  the 
United  States  are  made  to  do  their  full  duty. 
Now  that  they  are  growing  the  food,  do  not 
allow  any  of  it  to  go  to  waste.  Can  it,  dry  it, 
preserve  it,  and  store  it  away  for  future  use, 
m  order  that  it  may  win  the  war. 

Edftorial  Note: — The  National  War  GoP' 
den  Commission^  Washington^  will  send  to  any 
one  free  upon  request^  a  copy  of  its  iliustratea 
booklet  on  "Honu  Canning  and  Drying  of  Feg" 
eiables  and  Fruits.**  It  contains  clear ^  concise 
and  complete  directions  for  making  jellies,  fruit 
butters  and  various  products  of  fermmUUion^ 
and  salting  and  pickling  processes. 
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Planting  for  Canning  Needs  f.  f.  rcx^cwell 

Putting  the  War  Garden  on  a  Definite  Production  Plan  to  Fill  the  Pantry  for  Winter 


WE  EAT  what  we  can,  and  what  we 
can't  we  can," — is  not  the  proper 
basis  on  which  to  plan  a  winter's 
supply  of  vegetables. 
So  much  has  been  said,  about  saving  surplus 
garden  products  for  winter,  that  many  persons 
are  in  danger  of  being  led  to  the  idea  tnat  the 
mere  prevention  of  waste  should  be  the  principle 
object  in  preparing  food  for  winter  use. 
That  is  getring  the  "cart  before  the  horse," 
and  — like  so  many  other  "makeshift  reme- 
dies"—tends  to  aggravate  rather  than  to  help 
the  situation  it  is  supposed  to  cure.  If 
people  get  the  idea  that  they  may  can  or  de-^ 
nydrate  any  part  of  the  crop  which  happens 
to  be  left  over,  they  will  naturally  become 
careless  about  plandng;  the  exact  amount 
required  to  supply  their  summer  needs. 
Every  home  gardener  and  every  war  gardener, 
therdbre,  who  proposes  to  help  support  him- 
self and  his  family  during  the  winter  as  well 
as  during  the  summer,  should,  first  of  all,  get 
the  viewpoint  straight. 

1^*  It  is  just  as  important  to  plant  a  garden 
for  toinier  as  for  summer. 

OR0\yiNG  vegetables  for  winter  is  just 
^^  as  important  as  growing  them  for  sum- 
mer. Depending  upon  "surplus  products" 
from  the  summer  garden  for  the  winter  supply 
is  wholly  inadequate  and  always  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

When  growing  vegetables  for  summer  use, 
the  object  is  to  have  them  of  as  many  varieties 
as  possible  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  rime, 
so  that  the  season  for  each  will 
be  prolonged  and  the  vegetables, 
when  used,  will  be  in  the  l^t  table 
condition.  For  putting  up  vege- 
tables for  the  winter,  however, 
it  is  of  advantage  to  have  them 
ail  ready  for  gathering  at  one 
time,  when  they  can  be  most  con- 
veniently handled.  For  canning 
it  is  preferable  to  have  them  when 
the  weather  is  not  too  hot.  In 
most  cases,  this  will  be  in  early 
fall.  For  dehydrating,  they  should 
be  ready  a  little  earlier  as  they 
will  dry  out  more  quickly  be- 
fore the  weather  begins  to  get 
cool.  For  winter  storage  crops 
must  be  planned  to  mature 
two  weeks  before  those  needed 
for  latest  table  use,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  over-grown 
before  being  ready  for  storage — 
which  cannot  be  done,  of  course, 
before  cold  weather  is  just  set- 
ting in. 


OBVIOUSLY,  if  one  depends  upon  usual 
summer  surpluses  for  the  winter  supply,, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  meet  the  above  con- 
dirions.     Small  quanriries  only  will  be  avail- 


What  Can  Im  S«v<ad  for  Winter 


OF  COURSE,  the 
to  be  planted 


Three  Ways  War  Gardens  Help 

PREACH  and  practice  war  gardens. 
The  effect  of  wcu:  gardens  in  pro- 
viding food,  saving  labor  and 
relieving  the  railroads  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Three  of  the  important 
factors  in  this  war  are  FOOD,  LABOR 
and  TRANSPORTATION.  The  war 
garden  helps  solve  all  three. 

Dr.  Alonzo  &  Taylor  of  the  Food 
Administration,  spealdng  from  accu- 
rate knowledge,  declares,  "It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  tliat  the  war  gardens 
in  Europe  have  hi  the  case  of  Genncmy, 
for  instance,  pulled  her  through  two 
simuners  and  that  she  would  probably 
not  have  been  able  to  pull  through  if  it 
had  not  been  for  her  war  gardens.  In 
the  largest  cities  of  Germany,  as  much 
as  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  food  con- 
sumption of  those  people  during  those 
months  was  fresh  vegetables,  largely 
relieving  the  cereal  situation." 


able  at  a  time;  and  likely  enough  they  will 
be  ready  at  times  when  it  is  inconvenient  to 
take  care  of  them;  moreover  they  will  not  be 
uniform  in  maturity  nor  in  the  very  best  condi- 
tion for  table  use. 


PLANTING  TABLE  FOR  VEGETABLES  FOR  WINTER  USE 

DATSa  TO  tow  TO  BAVI  PRODUCT  IN  GOOD  CONDITION,  AND  KBADT  WHBN  CANNING  OR  DRBTDRAIIIIO 

CAN   BS   DONB    BB8T 


tRGBTABLB 


Beant  buth  . 

"      Uma   .     . 

-  pole  .  . 
Beeta.  .  .  . 
Bruacela  Sprouta 
Cabbage .  .  . 
Carrot  .  .  . 
Cauliflower  .  . 
Ctlery  .  .  . 
Com  .... 
Greens 

Chard  .      .      . 

Spinach 

Beeta,  smdl    . 

Muatard    . 
Okra  .... 
Oniona  .     . 

Parsnips .     .      . 
Peas    .... 

Peppers  .  .  . 

Salsify     .  .  . 

Squash    .  .  . 

Tomato  .  .  . 

Turnip    .  .  . 


FOR   DRYING 


May  IS — ^July  i 
May  IS — June  is 
May  IS— June  15 
Apnl  IS— July  I 
Apr.  I — May  15 
Apr.  I — June  i    • 
Apr.  IS— June  I 
Apr.  10 — ^June  i 
Apr.  IS — May  15 
May  I — ^June  15 

Apr.  I — ^June  I 
Apr.  IS— July  i-io 
Apr.  IS — June  i 
Apr.  I — May  i-July  i 
June  I 

Apr.  I — May  15 
Apr.  I — IS 
April  is—May  15 

May  IS— June  is 
Apr.  I— Nlay  is 
May  IS — ^June  is 
May  IS — ^june  is 
Apr.  I — May  15 


FOR   CANNING 


May  IS — Aug.  i 
May  IS — ^June  15 


Apr.  is-july  IS 
Apr.  I — ^June  is 
Apr.  I — ^June  15 
Apr.  IS— July  i 
Apr.  10 — ^July  10 


May  I— July  i 

Apr.  I— July  I 

Apr.  i-is^uly  i-Aug.  15 

Apr.  IS — ^Aug.  I 

Apr.  i-is^July  i-Aug.  is 

June  I 


Apr.    is-June    i— July    15- 

Aug.  15 
May  IS— June  15 

May*  IS— July  10 

May  IS — ^July  15 
June  IS — ^Aug.  i 


May  IS— I 
May  IS— Ji 


number  of  vegetables 
m  the  garden  planned 
especially  for  winter  will  be  somewhat  fewer 
than  the  full  list  erown  in  the  complete  garden 
for  summer.  Nevertheless,  the  range  is 
much  wider  than  ordinarily  realized. 

Before  giving  too  much  thought  to  how 
many  different  thinj^  can  be  saved,  however, 
the  beginner  should  learn  to  realize  fully  the 
importance  of  the  different  factors  or  condi- 
tions which  effect  the  success  of  saving  food 
for  winter.  Apart  from  the  inherent  keeping 
(qualities  of  the  different  vegetables  there  is  the 
important  matter  of  the  condition  of  the 
product  which  ^  to  be  put  up. 

13^  Growing  food  for  winter  is  a  distinctly 
different  proposition  from  growing  vegetables 
for  the  summer  supply. 

G«t  tb»  Raw  MaUrUls  Rlf^ 

rpIRST  of  all,  every  vegetable  used  for 
"  either  canning,  dehydrating,  or  storing 
should  be  in  perfect  condition — better  con- 
dition really  than  you  can  expect  to  get  from 
your  summer  garden,  because  the  entire 
crop  can  be  taken  at  one  time,  at  its  prime, 
instead  of  being  used  a  little  at  a  rime,  as 
has  to  be  done  with  summer  crops. 

Neglect  in  gettine  the  crops  in  just  the 
right  condition  proBably  causes  more  loss 
and  trouble  in  saving  vegetables  for  winter 
use  than  any  other  one  thing.  For  thoroughly 
satisfactory  results  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  have  products  which  are  ab- 
solutely free  from  decay,  but  to 
have  them  at  just  the  right 
stage  of  development  or  ripe- 
ness. A  great  deal  of  the  pre- 
judice against  canned  vegetables 
and  fruit  in  the  past  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  usual 
source  of  raw  materials  was 
"surpluses"  from  the  garden, 
whicn  were  not  made  use  of  for 
canningorfor  drying  until  they  had 
passed  their  prime  table  quality. 
Over  mature  vegetables,  even 
if  perfectly  sound,  are  not  satis- 
factory for  canning  because  most 
vegetables  undergo  a  decided 
change  in  texture  as  they  reach 
maturity  and  become  fibrous  or 
pithy,  which  makes  them  not 
only  poor  in  quality  but  greatly 
increases  the  work  of  preparing 
them  for  canning  or  for  drying 
and,  incidentally,  the  ulrimate 
work  of  cooking. 


FOR  STORING  (DRT) 


r  IS— June  IS 
r  IS — ^June  IS 
r  IS— June  IS 
i  IS— July  I 


May  IS— June  15 

May 

May 

June  _     ^     , 
,  une  I — ^July  i 
.  une  IS — Aug.  i 
,  une  I — 15 
,  une  IS — ^July  20 
.4 ay  IS— July  15 


Apr.  I — IS 
May  IS— Ji 


—June  I 
luly  I 


June  15- July  15 
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War  Garden  of  ooe  patriotic  citizen.  Mr.  E.  S.  Burke,  of  Cleveland.  O., 


occupying  the  erstwhile  flower  beds  on  the  front  lawiL 
eflfectively  so 


The  vegetables  were  used  as  ornamental  plants,  and 


M' 


ProducU  Should  B«  •^Strictlj  Frash" 

ANOTHER  factor  which  makes  for  success 
in  saving  for  winter  is  to  have  all  the 
products  as  freshly  gathered  as  possible. 
Vegetables  which  have  been  allowed  to  wilt 
are  more  difficult  to  keep  successfully  and  are 
not  as  good  a  quality  as  those  which  are 
absolutely  fresh  from  the  garden.  The 
iniportance  of  this  is  often  not  realized. 

PUnnint  for  Um  Winter  TabUa. 

fUCH  of  the  same  ground  can  be  used  a 
second  time  for  tne  winter  crops;  but 
they  should  be  put  in  specifically  for  winter 
use,  and  so  timed  that  they  will  be  ready 
when  they  can  best  be  utilized.  The  best 
dates  for  planting  may  be  found  by  referring 
to  the  planting  table  on  the  preceding  page.  In 
the  following  paragraphs  there  are  suggestions 
as  to  when  the  different  vegetables  should  be 
used  and  just  what  varieties  to  grow  for  winter. 

Bbans: — Euilv  saved  in  the  dried  ttate  by  scoring,  or  by 
canning  or  dehydrating.  The  snap  or  butter  varieties  can  be 
had  at  any  time  durin^s  summer  up  to  frost.  If  wanted  dry 
plant  rather  early.  ^  Stringl^  Green  Pod,  Brittle  Wax  or  siniilar 

2  pes  are  good  for  either  drying  or  storing — or,  if  space  is  limited, 
entucky  Wonder,  Meccaslan  or  other  pole  varieties  may  be 
used  if  lathered  when  young  and  tender.  For  use  dry,  Kidney. 
Navy  and  "Boston  pea"  Beans  and  Dwarf  Horticultural  and 
bush  limas  are  the  bush  sorts;  while  Horticultural  Case  Knife 
and  the  Limas  may  be  grown  on  poles.  The  surplus  of  the 
early  varieties  should  be  picked  and  carefully  dried,  as  most  of 
them  can  b«  kept  for  winter  use  or  to  supply  seed  for  the  follow- 
ing season. 

Bbbts: — Beets  for  winter  should  always  be  grown  espec- 
ially as  a  late  planting  if  wanted  for  storing;  early  sowings  get 
too  old  and  tough.  Beets  fox  canning  and  drymg  should  be 
used  while  very  young  and  tender.  Inis  may  seem  wasteful 
St  first  sight,  but  it  is  not.  The  ground  will  be  occupied  for 
less  time,  a  i^ater  number  of  plants  can  be  had  to  the  foot  of 
row,  there^  will  be  less  waste  in  preparation.  Dark  Red  Ball 
and  Detroit  Dark  Red  are  superior  sorts  for  winter  use. 

BaustBLS  Sprouts: — One  of  the  easiest  of  all  vegetables  to 
grow  for  winter  as  it  merely  has  t«  be  left  in  the  open  and  gath- 
ered as  wanted  up  to  the  mid-winter  holidays. 

Cabbaos: — While  one  of  the  regular  winter"  vegetables 
cabbage  cannot  be  grown  as  profitably  in  the  home  garden  as 
many  other  things  since  it  is  usually  obtainable  in  the  markets  at 
reasonable  prices  and  is  of  good  quality.     Any  surplus  cabbage. 


can  be  saved  by  dehydrating.     If  there  is  room,  make  a  special 

Planting  for  winter  of  some  good  keeping  sort  such'  as  Copen- 
a^an  Market,  Flat  Dutch  or  Danish  Baldhead — the  Matter 
while  being  the  hardest  heading  does  not  mature  as  readily  ip 
some  sections  as  the  Flat  Dutch.  For  extra  fine  quality,  g*ow 
Savoy  or  Wrinkled;  this  is  especially  good  for  dehydrating. 
Cabbage  plants  started  in  June  in  the  seed  bed,  may  be  set  out 
amongst  other  maturing  crops  in  late  August. 

Carrots: — ^While  always  obtainable  in  the  markets,  it  is 
hard  to  get  them  snudl  enough  for  canning  to  be  of  good  quality. 
They  are  easily  kept  by  dehydrating.  For  mincer,  make  a 
special  planting  of  Danvers  Half  Long,  New  Amsterdam  or 
Coreless.  Sow  late  enough  so  that  the  roots  will  just  reach  good 
table  size  by  freezing  weather. 

Grbbns: — Under  this  heading  is  included  such  things  as 
spinach,  beet  tops,  Swiss  chard,  kale,  Chinese  cabbage  and  so 
forth.  All  of  these  may  easily  be  canned  or  dehydrated.  Sur- 
plusses  from  the  garden  may  be  saved  by  the  latter  method 
during  the  summer  and  a  specially  late  planting  made  for  canning 
to  mature  just  about  freezing  weather. 

Okra: — May  be  either  canned  or  dehydrated  or  simplydried — 
in  the  latter  case,  the  pods  are  simply  strung  on  a  line.  The  regu- 
lar summer  planting  will  furnish  plenty  for  putting  up  for  winter. 

Onions: — ^The  tender  white  varieties  which  do  not  keep  well  in 
a  fresh  state  may  be  saved  by  dehydrating.  A  planting  now 
will  give  small,  tender  onions  for  pickling. 

Parsnips: — Parsnips  almost  invariably  are  planted  too  early 
for  best  quality  for  winter  keeping.  There  is  still  plenty  of  time. 
They  are  one  of  the  easiest  vegetables  to  grow  and  so  hardy 
that  they  can  be  left  in  the  ground  over  winter  although  part 
of  the  crops  should  be  taken  up  and  put  in  a  trench  or  in  the 
cellar  to  be  used  during  midwinter,  when  they  cannot  be  readily 
gotten  at  out  of  doors. 

Pbas: — Planted  in  late  July  or  in  early  August  will  give  a 
fall  crop.  Surpluses  from  the  summer  crops  already  sown  may 
be  used,  but  do  not  expect  a  good  quality  of  product  from  peas 
that  have  been  allowed  to  get  tough  and  hard  on  the  vines. 
British  Wonder,  Blue  Bantam  and  Laxtonian  are  fine  quality 
dwarf  sorts,  while  Gradus,  Thomas  Laxton  and  Alderman  are 
among  the  best  of  the  tall  growing  varieties  for  late  use. 

Pbppbrs: — Make  a  second  planting  to  furnish  fruits  late  in 
the  fall. 

Potatoes: — ^While  potatoes  are,  of  course,  ordinarily  kept 
by  storing,  they  are  easy  to  dehydrate.  While  both  the  Irish 
and  Sweet  potatoes  are  usually  planted  quite  early  in  the  spring. 


the  tubers  from  late  planted  crops  while  not  so  large  i 

*ulTy 


;  will  be  of 
better  keeping  quality  than  those  which  have  fully  matured. 
The  Irish  potatoes  (early  varieties,  of  course)  may  be  put  in  as 
late  as  the  first  week  in  July  and  will  make  a  good  crop  under 
favorable  conditions. 

Salsify  or  Oystbr  Plant  is  similar  to  the  parsnip  in  its 
habits  of  growth  and  in  its  facility  to  withstand  freezing  weather 
without  injury.  Make  a  generous  planting  noir  for  roots  of 
the  finest  quality  for  winter  and  next  sprini^. 

Spinach: — A  July  or  earlv  August  sowing  will  produce  a 
supply  in  time  to  be  canned  before  freezing  weather  in  the  fall. 
It  cai^  also  be  dehydrated  very  readily.  All  Seasons  and 
Victoria  are  good  varieties  for  late  sowing. 

Squash. — ^hile  the  bush  sorts  require  a  great  deal  of  room, 
there  are  a  number  of  dwarfs  which  produce  heavily  in  propor- 


t  en  to  the  amount  of  space  thev  occupy  such  as  Fordhook  and 
Deiicata.  f^  they  are  quite  *ft»x\y  variedet,  they  may  be 
sown  for  several  weeks  yet  to  give  a  fall  suppl> . 

Tomatobs: — It  often  happens  that  the  early  planted  crops 
get  through  yielding  before  fall.  To  be  sure  of  having  enough 
tor  pickles  and  for  canning,  make  a  second  planting  at  about 
this  time.  Chalks  Jewel,  Matchless,  Stone  or  Coreless  will 
make  a  good  variety  for  a  second  planting. 

Turnips  require  but  a  sh«rt  time  to  mature  a  crop,  so  thst 
thcnr  may  be  planted  after  most  spring  and  summer  vegetables 
and  still  have  time  to  mature.  Turnips  are  excellent  winter 
keepers,  and  where  there  is  storage  room,  that  is  the  sim- 
plet  way  to  save  a  crop.  They  can,  however,  be  either  canned 
(use  only  q^uite  young  ones,  of  course)  or  dehydrated.  The 
regular  vaneties  of  turnips  i^row  so  rapidly  that  special  can 
must  be  taken  to  get  them  while  thev  are  still  small  and  tender. 
It  is  better  to  delay  sowing  until  about  midsummer  and  then 
to  use  a  medium  sized  variety  of  excellent  table  quality,  such  as 
Amber  Globe,  Strap  Leaf,  or  White  Egg. 

The  New  Garden  Song 

J.   L.   Davis,   Kentucky 

{fFritUn  to  the  tune  of 'Over  There**) 
Johnnie  get  your  hoe,  get  your  hoe,  get  your 

hoe; 
Mary  dig  your  row,  dig  your  row,  dig  your  row; 
Down  to  business  girls  and  boys. 
Learn  to  know  the  gardener's  joys  I 
Uncle  Sam's  in  need,  pull  the  weed,  plant  the 

seed; 
While  the  sunbeams  lurk  do  not  shirk, 

Get  to  work. 
All  the  lads  must  spade  the  ground. 
All  the  girls  must  hustle  round. 

CHORUS 

Over  there,  over  there! 
Send  the  word,  send  the  word  over  there — 
That  the  lads  are  hoeing,  the  lads  are  hceing. 
The  girls  are  showing  ev'rywhere. 
Each  a  garden  to  prepare. 
Do  your  bit  so  that  we  can  all  share 
With  the  boys,  with  the  bo)rs,  the  brave  boys, 
Who  will  not  come  back  'til  it's  over,  over 
there! 
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June  Action  In  tKe  War  Garden  a.  kruhm 

Preparing  for  an  Advance  Guard  of  fhe  Late  Season  Crops — ^Where  Luxury  Is  Actually  an  Economy  Also 


JUNE  deserves  the  name  of  the  "ideal 
month"  for  garden  making.  Cool 
nights  are  a  memory;  and  anythingy 
even  the  tenderest  vegetables,  will 
thrive,  yes,  will  hasUn  to  make  «)od  growth  in 
order  to  attain  maturity  before  the  early 
firosts  which  in  northern  sections  are  but  lOO 
days  away.  There  are  three  well  defined 
lines  of  acrivit]^  in  our  present  campaign. 

1.  By  persistent  cultivation  and  timely 
watering  urge  to  rapid  maturity  the  extra 
early  sowings  of  hardy  vegetables. 

2.  Meet  promptly  the  seasonal  attacks  of 
bugs,  blights,  and  fungous  diseases  which  cause 
the  gardeners  and  farmers  of  this  country  to 
lose  about  700  million  dollars'  worth  of  crops 
every  year!  Take  the  invaders  seriously  and 
repel  in  full  all  assaults  as  soon  as  recognized. 

3.  Establish  reserve  supplies  of  .hot 
weather  crops  by  making  sowings  of 
only  such  types  and  classes  as  wiu  en- 
dure the  hot  weather  which  is  sure  to 
come  during  July  and  August. 

Don't  sow  now  any  of  the  extra  early 
varieties  of  vegetables  with  which  you 
started  your  April  garden,  because  none 
of  them  are  adapted  for  the  midsummer 
garden.  This  basic  fact  is  often  ignored. 
For  illustrarion,  during  April  you  sowed 
Curled  Simpson,  May  King,  or  Wayahead 
lettuce,  all  of  which  do  well  enough 
during  the  cool  spring  months,  the  last 
two  furnishing  splendid  heads  this  month 
from  seeds  sown  early  in  April.  But  to 
sow  seeds  of  those  same  varieties  during 
June  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  of  labor, 
and  of  seeds,  because  the  plants  would 
"bolt"  over-night  in  July  just  about  the 
time  they  begin  to  develop  fairly. 

On  THE  OTHER  HAND,  there  is  hardly  a 
class  of  vegetables  of  which  you  may  not 
sow  seeds  during  this  month  with  the 
perfect  assurance  of  gathering  crops  be- 
fore frost;  it  is  only  rucessary  to  exercise 
some  care  in  the  selection  of  types  and 
varieties  suitable  for  the  season  during 
which  they  are  to  mature. 

If  by  any  chance  your  garden  is  only 
to  be  begun  in  June,  do  not  despair;  nay, 
rather  rejoice  that  there  is  such  splendid 
opportunity  to  do  so  much — provided,  of 
course,  that  the  soil  is  reasonably  good 
and  mellow.  Sowings  can  be  made  for 
the  new  garden  as  follows:  Beans y  June 
I5»  July  !i>  15-  ^^^^>  June  10,  25,  Tuly  5, 
i^>  25.  Cabbage,  use  plants  from  seed  sown 
about  May  15.  Carrot,  June  ip,  15,  Julv  5,  15. 
Com,  (early)  June  15, 25,  July  5,  15.  Cucum- 
ber, June  10,  25.  Endive,  June  10,  25.  Kohl- 
rabi, June  IP,  25,  July  5,  15.  Lettuce,  June 
10,  15.  Parsnip,  June  10.  Radish,  June  15, 
25.  Salsify,  June  5.  Squash,  June  5.  Tur- 
nip, June  25.  Rutabaga,  Tune  25.  Tomatoes, 
at  once,  using  well  started  plants. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  some  vegetables 
have  absolutely  no  toleration  for  warm 
weather  and  planring  them  is  waste.  Peas  and 
spinach  will  not  thrive  during  July  or  August; 
neither  will  cress,  endive,  mustard  nor  turnips. 
As  a  broad  rule,  cool  season  crops  should  not 
be  sown  in  June,  excepting  where  especially 
heat  resisting  varieties  are  available  or  sub- 
stitutes may  be  pressed  into  service. 

When  it  comes  to  substitutes,  I  have  often 
wondered  why  home  gardeners  do  not  appre- 


ciate Swiss  chard  as  the  practical  alternative 
of  spinach.  Kohl-rabi  has  a  flavor  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  bitter  midsummer  turnips, 
being  tender  and  mild  in  flavor  all  the  time. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  peas.  But  New 
Zealand  spinach  makes  far  oetter  "greens" 
than  either  cress  or  mustard. 

Heat  RESISTING  sorts  of  cool  season  crops 
are  available  among*  lettuces  and  radishes. 
As  a  general  rule,  all  black-seeded  varieties 
of  lettuce  resist  hot  weather  better  than  the 
white-seeded  kinds.  All  radishes  requiring 
60  days  or  more  to  reach  good  size  are  proof 
against  midsummer  heat,  but  you'll  find  their 
skin  so  thick  you  can  peel  it  off — and  herein 
lies  the  reason  for  their  heat  resistance! 

Vegetables  that  simply  revel  in  summer 


Indeed  Uwy  also  fight  who  stay  at  home  and  plant    Here  is  the  national 
opportunity  of  every  home  gardener 


heat  are:  beans,  cucumbers,  sweet  com, 
eggplants,  melons,  okra,  pepper,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  and  tomatoes.  Ainong  these  the 
following  are  least  affected  by  drought:  beans, 
eggplants,  okra,  pepper  and  tomatoes. 

Those  that  need  plenty  of  moisture  to  do  well 
are  com,  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins  and 
squashes.  None  of  them,  however,  should  have 
the  water  applied  to  the  vines  or  plants.  This 
often  washes  away  the  pollen  needed  to  effect 
proper  fertilization  of  flowers  before  fruit 
can  "set." 

Cool  season  crops  that  are  not  parricular 
as  to  either  heat  or  moisture  and  that  thrive 
well  throughout  the  summer  from  seeds  sown 
in  June  are  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  and  salsify; 
all  splendid  root  crops  for  use  during  fall  or 
winter. 

Because  the  soil  is  apt  to  be  dry  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches  in  sections  enjoying  little 
rainfall  during  June,  all  seeds  should  be  sown 
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deeper  and  care  should  be  taken  to  press  the 
soil  into  firm  contact  with  the  seeas,  when 
covering  them.  Where  watering  is  resorted 
to,  be  sure,  to  put  the  nioisture  under  the  seeds, 
in  the  row,  before  sowing.  It  does  no  good 
to  sprinkle  the  top  of  ground,  after  sowing. 

This  is  the  month  to  make  each  square 
foot  of  ground  in  the  garden  yield  extra  divi- 
dends by  intensive  utilization  of  space  between 
the  rows  and  plants.  For  illustration,  tomato 
plants  set  out  late  in  May  or  early  this  month 
will  not  begin  to  "spread"  until  July.  Even 
then,  spreading  of  vines  should  be  prevented 
by  providing  supports  of  some  sort  up  to  the 
middle  of  July.  Lettuce,  radishes,  and  other 
quickly  maturing  crops  of  heat  resisting 
varieties  may  be  grown  between  tomatoes, 
peppers,  eggplants,  etc. 

Fond  of  pickles  ?  This  is  the  month 
to  make  extra  sowings  of  cucumbers  of  the 
Boston  Pickling  variety  to  put  up  for 
winter  use.  The  plants  and  fmits  develop 
very  quickly  at  this  season,  especially  if 
occasionally  liquid  manure  is  applied  to 
the  hills,  to  stimulate  growth  of  vines. 
By  pinching  out  the  centre  of  shoots, 
cucumber  vines  can  be  restricted  to  sur- 
prisingly limited  space  without  seriously 
limiting  the  number  of  fmits  set. 

While  we  speak  of  "putting  up'* 
things  remember  that  everything  matur- 
ing early  in  the  season  is  far  superior 
for  canning  than  crops  maturing  later. 
Now,  I  can  just  see  a  goodly  number  of 
readers  throw  up  their  hands,  exclaim- 
ing: "But  we  want  to  enjoy  these  nice, 
fresh  vegetables  right  now.'*  Alright! 
Go  ahead !  But  don  t  waste  a  single  thmg, 
because:  the  earliest  vegetables  are  the 
tenderest  since  they  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  seasonable  weather,  plus  newly 
remforced  soil  fertility  to  draw  on. 
The  result  is  quick  development  and  a 
tender  quality  that  cannot  be  duplicated 
later  in  the  season  when  slower  growth, 
greater  heat  and  reduced  fertility  put 
more  fibre  and  less  flavor  into  all  the 
vegetables. 

Beans  maturing  during  August  and 
September  require  three  hours  of  cook- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  the  table,  while 
the  same  quantity  of  the  same  variety 
reauires  but  two  hours  of  cooking  during 
August  heat  and  cool  nights  durine; 
ptember  simply  eauip  the  pods  with 
so  much  more  fibre  tnat  has  to  ibe  broken 
down  by  cooking  to  make  the  pods  palat« 
able. 

Those  who  take  seriously  the  matter  of 
canning  vegetables  for  winter  use  should 
study  the  adaptability  of  the  different  kinds 
and  varieties  to  the  different  makes  of  jars 
available.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  that  a 
quart  can  of  the  E-Z  Seal  kind  will  nicely  hold 
just  six  ears  of  Golden  Bantam  com  ?  A  pint 
can  of  the  same  make  will  hold  two  dozen 
four-inch  Chantenay  carrots  without  a  cubic 
inch  of  wasted  space.  These  are  just  examples 
that  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 
The  point  to  watch  is  to  get  the  sort  of  equip- 
ment that  will  most  economically  serve  the 
needs  of  the  individual,  depending  on  the 
likes  or  dislikes  of  the  family  for  certain 
vegetables. 
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DESTROY  that  great  army  of  camp  I 
followers  that  tall  upon  the  straw-] 
berry  bed  after  harvest.  The  best  | 
way  is  to  dig  or  plow  up  the  bed  that 
has  borne  only  one  full  crop,  relying  upon  a 
new  bed  for  next  year's  supply-  The  pext 
best  plan  is  to  do  this  same  thine  after  the 
second  crop  has  been  gathered.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  good  practice  to  run  the 
hay  mower  or  the  lawn  mower  (the  latter  set  to 
cut  rather  high)  over  the  plants  so  as  to  clip 
off  all  the  leaves.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  rake 
oflF  these  leaves  and  the  mulch  and  bum  them, 
clean  the  bed  of  weeds,  cultivate  between  the 
rows  and  keep  as  free  of  weeds  as  in  the  first 
year.  If  the  eround  is  moist,  loosen  the 
mulch  and  let  dry  a  day  or  two,  then  set  fire 
to  it  on  the  windward  side  and  bum  up  both 
leaves  and  mulch.  The  patch  will  look 
bleak  for  a  week  or  two  but  tne  new  growth  of 
leaves  that  comes  soon  after  will  be  clean  and 
beautiful.  If  the  patch  is  laree,  plow  a 
shallow  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  row,  fill 
with  rotted  manure  and  cultivate  the  earth 
back  to  cover  the  manure.  Keep  the  area 
clean  of  weeds  for  the  balance  of  tne  season. 

For  best  results  with  everbearing  straw- 
berries, keep  the  blossoms  pinched  oflF  until 
about  July  first.  Thus  the  strength  of  the 
plants  will  be  directed  to  fruit  formation 
during  the  later  summer  and  fall  months 
when  strawberries  are  highly  acceptable. 

"Water!  Water!!  Water!!!"  cry  the 
ripening  berries.  The  strawberry,  the  goose- 
berry and  the  blackberry  call  for  90  per  cent, 
or  more,  the  currant  and  the  grape  for  85, 
and  the  raspberry  for  80.    How  shall  we  sup* 

{>ly  it?  By  irrigation!  The  several  pipe 
ine  systems  will  easily  meet  the  demand. 
But  it  s  almost  as  easy  to  do  where  no  such 
system  is  available.  Conservation  of  water 
is  the  jplan.  First,  reduce  the  number  of 
fruiting  stems — ;three  or  four  to  the  hill 
will  produce  choicer  fruit  than  a  larger  num- 
ber. Second,  prevent  the  loss  of  moisture, 
either  by  cultivating  the  soil  shallow  every 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  or  by  maintaining  a 
deep  mulch  of  straw,  leaves  or  litter;  thus 
making  the  moisture  in  the  soil  reach  the  air 
via  the  plant  and  the  fmit. 

"Th«  Junm  Drop" 

"^ATURE  is  a  strict  recruiting  ofiicer. 
••■^  She  positively  will  not  accept  any  fruit 
th;^t  lacks  what  she  considers  essential  quali- 
fications. Still  further,  she  as  positively  re- 
fuses to  muster  in  a  larger  army  than  she  can 
equip  and  support  in  the  field  during  the 
season's  campaign.  Hence,  her  mthless  re- 
jection of  countless  volunteers  as  shown  by 
the  windfalls  on  the  ground  beneath  fmit 
trees  this  month.  These  fruits  are  not 
slackers.  They  are  either  imperfect  or  the 
available  food  supply  is  inadequate  to  nourish 


both  them  and  the  fruits  still  on  the  tree. 
Hence,  nature  slouehs  oflF  these  fmits  and  we 
call  the  process,  'the  June  drop."  It  is 
perfectly  natural  and  must  be  expected  and 
recognized  as  necessary  from  the  tree's  stand- 
point. Were  it  not  for  this  we  would  have  no 
fin^  fruit  because  the  specimens  might  be  so 
numerous  that  they  would  become  scarcely 
more  than  skin  and  seeds.  The  fact  is, 
nature  is  often  not  quite  vigorous  enough  in 
her  rejections  to  suit  us;  hence  we  must  thin 
out  the  specimens  as  will  be  explained  next 
month. 

TRRIGATE  your  garden  with  a  rake  or  a  cul-- 
■^  tivator,  unless  you  have  a  so^alled  irrigation 
system.  These  implements  save  the  moisture  ac^ 
tually  in  the  soil  by  maintaining  a  *'dust  blanket** 


late  bushes  with  cheese  cloth  about  the  time 
the  fruit  is  beginning  to  color.  This  causes 
it  to  ripen  and  pass  beyond  the  edible  stage 
more  slowly.  It  is  possible  thus  to  lengthen  the 
season  well  into  August  and  even  September! 

'TpHIS  year,  if  never  before,  allow  some  of 
-^  the  gooseberries  to  become  fully  ripe 
before  Catherine  them.  They  will  thus  be- 
come "fit  to  eat  *  raw.  Moreover,  they  make 
a  far  finer  flavored  jam  than  do  the  green-as- 
grass  gooseberries  gathered  in  the  usual  way. 


iC7/ie.P>^e.W^ima  anJ^e.   Ofd 
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The  extra  hour  of  daylight  means  * 

^  Groat  increase  of  power  for  the 
^  home  and  back  yard  munition 
plants. 

^  More  intensive  cultivation. 

Q  Adds  300,000  years  to  actual  work- 
Ta  ing  time  in  war  gardens. 

fir  Gives  a  million  war  gardeners  an 
^  extra  24,750,000  eight-hour  days  in 
the  woridng  summer  season. 


CONSERVATION  OF  MOISTURE 

The  most  important  work  of  this 
month  is  conservation  of  water.  Stir- 
ring the  soil  with  the  cultivator  and  gar- 
den rake  and  mulching  it  with  lawn  clip- 
pings are  the  surest  ways  of  saving  the 
moisture  already^  in  the  ground.  Over- 
head irrigation  msures  an  ample  reserve 
supply  for  tihie  of  need. 


through  which  water  passes  much  more  slowly 
than  through  a  baked  and  crusty  surface.  They 
are  also  admirable  for  use  in  the  same  way  in 
conjunction  with  an  irrigation  system,  pro- 
tided  they  are  never  worked  when  the  soil  is  wet 
enough  to  puddle  and  bake  in  the  form  of  clods, 

CoBMrvlac  th*  FruiU  of  Victory 

TJ^HEN  are  fruits  of  age  for  enlistment  for 
^^  conservation  service  ?  That  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the  service. 
For  jelly,  always  gather  them  a  little  im- 
mature because  they  then  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  pectins  upon  which  successful 
jelly-making  depends.  To  be  sure,  if  allowed 
to  become  fully  ripe,  less  sugar  may  be  required 
but  it  will  almost  always  be  necessary  to  add 
gelatin  to  make  them  "jell."  Another  dis- 
advantage is  that  fully  ripe  fruit  makes  a 
"flatter'  jelly  than  does  fruit  slightly  im- 
mature, because  the  acids  and  volatile  oils 
upon  which  flavor  depends  are  more  or  less 
lost  in  the  process  of  cooking,  especially  if  the 
fruit  is  boiled  instead  of  simmered  as  it  should 
be.  The  riper  the  fruit,  the  lower  should  be 
the  heat  and  the  slower  should  be  the  simmer- 
ing in  order  to  avoid  losses  of  flavor.  If  fruit 
becomes  too  ripe  for  jelly,  therefore,  use  it  for 
jam  (or  even  better  for  "botdine")  because  it 
will  lose  less  of  its  flavor  when  thus  prepared. 
But  best  of  all,  never  let  it  get  over  ripe.  If 
it  threatens  ripening  faster  than  it  can  be  used 
raw,  or  for  jelly,  make  allies  of  the  neighbors  to 
speed  up  the  conservation  campaign.  Fruit  is 
ammunition;  don't  let  it  waste! 

TF  YOU  have  several  varieties  of  currants — 
•■'  early,  midseason  and  late — extend  the 
season  still  longer  by  covering  some  of  the 
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^l^HILE  the  strawberries  are  ripening,  note 
^^  and  label  those  plants  that  bear  the 
most  fruit,  then  select  suckers  from  these  to 
form  the  plantation  for  next  year.  Some 
horticulturists  say  it  makes  no  diflPerence 
what  kind  of  plants  are  parents  of  the  new 
generation  because,  as  one  of  them  claims, 
productiveness  is  due  to  the  nurture  not 
the  nature  of  the  plant.  It  seems  to  stand 
to  reason,  however  (and  instances  are  not 
lacking  to  support  it),  that  plants  selected 
as  suggested  are  more  likely  to  be  more 
highlv  productive  than  those  taken  "hit  or 
miss.  *  One  of  my  friends  more  than  doubled 
production  in  four  or  five  years  by  this  method 
of  selection.  Every  one  of  his  plants  is  now 
loaded  with  fruit  each  year. 

Potted  strawberry  plants  are  easy  to  grow. 
Just  plunge  ^-in.  pots  rim  deep  in  the  soil  of  the 
strawberry  bed  where  the  runners  may  be 
placed  over  them.  Fill  them  with  good  soil 
and  put  a  pebble  or  a  small  clod  of  earth  to 
hold  each  runner  in  place  until  rooted  well. 
In  two  to  three  weeks  the  plants  will  be  ready 
to  set  in  the  new  bed.  Cut  them  loose  from 
the  parents,  knock  them  out  of  the  pots,  and 
plant,  but  no  deeper  than  the  crowns.  Water 
if  necessary.  This  work  and  .transplanting 
may  be  done  any  time  durine  July,  August  or 
September.  Such  plants  should  yield  fair 
returns  of  fruit  next  year  and  reach  full  bearing 
the  summer  after. 

f^NE  of  the  best  of  mulches  is  made  from  lawn 
^^  clippings.  If  you  haven't  chickens  to 
eat  this  tender  green  stuf,  don't  waste  it  by  put- 
ting in  the  compost  pile  or  throwing  it  away. 
Place  it  between  strawberry  plants.  After  these 
have  been  mulched  as  much  as  necessary  put  it 
around  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants  and 
gooseberries,  or  among  vegetables  thaf  cannot  be 
conveniently  hoed  or  wheelhoed,  in  the  latter 
cases  it  will  naturally  be  plowed  under  later  in 
the  season  or  next  spring  and  thus  add  to  the 
humus  content  of  the  soil, 

Foemen  worthy  of  your  steel,  or  rather  bugs 
and  blights  worthy  of  your  spraying  apparatus 
were  discussed  in  the  July  issue  of  last  year 
and  the  May  issue  of  1918. 


When  wet  weather  makes  strawberries 
too  soft  or  sandy  for  the  table  they  are 
still  useful  formaking"  strawberry  acid," 
a  thick  syrup  which  mixed  with  water, 
ice  and  perhaps  spearmint  makes  a  cool- 
ing summer  drink.  They  may  also  be 
made  into  "juice"  or  wine  of  a  quality 
surpassing  certain  Teutonic  beverages 
that  are  taboo  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  At  any  rate  there's  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  wasted. 
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[Und^T  this  heading 
The  Garden  Maga- 
zine ivill^ive  its  readers 
every  month  a  brief  ac- 
count of**what*s  doing'* 
in  the  varied  and  highly 
interesting  group  activ- 
ities in  garden  and  farm-work^  stimulated^  or 
brought  into  being  by  the  emergency  of  war  and 
a  threatened  food  shortage.  Giving  out  food 
for  the  household  is  the  age-old  duty  of  women. 
That  to-day 9  this  duty  involves  producing  the 
food  as  well,  mahes  no  difference  in  the  zeal 
for  the  tash.  The  American  woman  is  meeting 
the  situation  splendidly,  with  courage  and 
intelligence  and  devotion.] 

*  *      * 

MARY,  get  your  hoe,  get  your  hoe" 
sung  to  the  catching  tune  of  "Over 
There"  is  a  sort  of  sloean  of  the 
California  school  girls.  In  fact  the 
California  women  are  so  hard  at  work  a-sar- 
dening  that  one  can  feel  the  infection  of  their 
zeal  over  here  in  the* slower  and  more  conser- 
vative East. 

The  gardening  is  on  all  scales  from  that  of 
Mrs.  Mansfcldt  of  San  Francisco  who  has 
ripped  the  geraniums  from  her  studio  window 
boxes  and  planted  instead  humble  radishes 
and  onions  and  carrots,  thus  setting;  a  fashion 
in  window-boxes  which  has  been  taken  up  not 
only  in  San  Francisco,  but  in  Cherry  Street, 
New  York,  to  the  fine  organization  of  the 
Land  Army  work  in  California  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Mrs.  Myrtle  Shepard 
Francis.  Mrs.  Francis  is  no  amateur,  but 
the  president  of  a  large  and  successful  seed- 
ETOwing  firm  of  Ventura,  and  so  when  she 
began  touring  the  state  and  promising  to 
meet  the  labor  shortage — serious  and  in 
many  cases  disastrous,  last  season,  the  farmers 
and  fruit-growers  listened  with  respect.  In- 
stead of  the  distrust  with  which  many  Eastern 
farmers  met  the  idea  of  women  workers,  the 

fruit-growers    of   California    were   charmed. 

*  ♦      * 

California,  last  year,  had  a  demonstration 
of  the  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the  value  of 
women's  work.  When  tne  labor  shortage  sorely 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  cooperative 
cannery  at  Hemet,  the  Women's  CluD  of  the 
little  aty  went  in  a  body  to  the  rescue,  toiled 
faithfully  at  the  unaccustomed  work  and 
saved  the  fruit  crop  of  the  valley.  Southern 
California  believes  strongly  in  the  competence 
of  woman's  labor  and  1,500  workers  are  wanted 
on  the  Southern  California  fruit  farms. 
Assured  of  labor  in  harvesting,  California 
farmers  are  enlar^ng  their  plans,  and  thous- 
ands of  acres  which  otherwise  would  remain 

untilled  have  been  put  under  cultivation. 

*  «      * 

An  extremely  proniising  Training  Farm 
^t  Libertyville,  Illinois,  is  the  chief  under- 
taking of  the  IlHnois  Branch  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  of  America.  The  use  of  200  acres, 
rent  free,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  V.  B.  Ames. 
The  Training  Farm  offers  to  40  women  a 
thorough  course  in  diversified  farming  under 
excellent  instruction.  Although  many  girls 
can  be  found  for  short  time  labor,  the  lack 
of  thoroughly  trained  women  farmers  is  seri- 
ous, and  the  time  and  money  spent  in 
training  these  women  will  be  an  insurance  of 
thorough  work  to  come.  Each  one  will  be 
equipped  theoretically,  thoroughly,  and  practi- 
cally to  organize  and  train  a  woman's  farm 
unit  next  summer.  Enrollment  requirements 
are— -(i)  Promise  to  use  training  for  the  pa- 
triotic aims  of  the  organization,  (2)  en- 
lolknent  until  the  end  of  October,  (3)  rigid 
physical  examination,  (4)  two  weeks  proba- 
tionaryjjeriod. 

The  Chairman  is  Mrs.  TiflFany  Blake.    The 
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Chicago  address  is  Room  608, 1 12  West  Adams; 
and  the  farm  address,  Libertyville,  Illinois. 

*  *      * 

The  National  Headquarters  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  has  moved  from  32  Fifth  Avenue 
to  19  West  44th  Street.  Here  one  should 
send  for  pamphlets,  for  information  on  organ- 
ization, and  the  like.  The  Units  vary  in 
size  from  four  or  six  to  seventy,  and  are  com- 
posed of  untrained  women,  willing  and  physic- 
ally able  to  work.  A  chaperon  housekeeper  ac- 
companies the  Unit,  and  the  girls  are  paid  by 
the  day  or  by  the  piece.  The  matter  of  food 
and  lodging  is  arranged  for  by  the  Unit;  where 
necessary,  a  Captain — a  trained  woman  super- 
visor— ^is  in  charge.  This  is  the  plan,  now 
very  familiar,  which  last  summer  was  proved 
practical  and  farmers  who  last  summer  em- 
ployed the  women  Units  are  glad  to  have  such 
help  this  sumnier.  Last  summer  the  largest 
New  York  unit  was  the  now  famous  Mt. 
Kisco  Unit.  The  Women's  Agricultural 
Camp  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  as  it  is  more  properly 
called,  is  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Qgilvie 
of  Barnard.  It  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Short,  Jr.  Inquiries  about  its  work  shbuld 
be  sent  to  Dean  Ida  O.  Qgilvie,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 

Athough  men  workers  view  with  alarm  and 
dislike  the  entrance  of  women  into  industries 
hitherto  sacred  to  men,  fearing,  perhaps  rea- 
sonably, that  it  will  mean  a  lowering  of  wage 
standard  and  a  possible  loss  of  jobs,  they  have 
no  such  feeling  about  the  farm  labour.  The 
Woman's  Land  Army  may  enlist  all  the  re- 
cruits it  likes,  and  the  vanishing  race  of  Hired 
Man  will  only  give  them  its  blessing.  He 
seems  to  feel  no  more  jealousy  and  animosity 
here  than  women  would  feel  should  men  sud- 
denly, from  patriotic  motives,  turn  to  general 
housework,  and  organize  squads  to  do  nouse- 
work  by  blocks.  The  theory  of  the  Land  Army 
since  food  production  is  the  end,  is  that  it  is 
more  practical  to  supply  labor  to  the  farmer 
who  needs  it  and  who  knows  how  to  farm  than 
to  start  farmingexperimentswith  untried  work- 
ers on  new  land.  Hence  the  Units  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  any  farmers  who  need  them. 

New  York  units  are  at  Southold,  Bridge- 
hampton,  and  Westbury,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
Port  Washington,  Rockville  Centre,  and  St. 
James — all  C^ng  Island,  and  the  Bedford 
Unit  at  Mr.  £sco.  'Jersey  Units  are  at 
Short  Hills,  Spring  Lake,  and  Summit,  where 
The  Union  County  Farm  Camp  has  just  been 
formed.  Camp  EKrector,  Miss  Mabel  Benton; 
Miss  Beatrice  Malcolm  of  Summit  is  in  chaise 
of  themotor  corps. 

*  *      « 

Extreniely  competent  work  for  individual 
gardens  is  being  done  by  the  Philadelphia 
Society  of  Little  Gardens — done  with  the 
clear-headedness  and  definiteness  character- 
istic of  that  excellently  managed  organiza- 
rion.  It  has  new  branches  in  many  states 
and  has  undertaken  the  work  of  replandng 
the  orchards  around  Villequier-Aument, 
France.  Other  Garden  Associarions  should 
take  notice  of  the  Committee  for  the  Col- 
lection and  Distribution  of  Surplus  Produce, 
which  offers  picking,  free  of  charge,  suri)lus 
fruit  and  vegetables  along  the  Main  Line. 
Mrs.  Andrew  Wright  Crawiford,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa.,  is  Chairman  of  this  Committee.  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Stevenson  is  the  president  of  the 
Association  and  the  Secretary  is  Mrs.  Charles 
Davis  Clark,  2215  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 


It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  better  organ- 
ized community  than 
that  of  the  Borough  of 

gueens,  under  the 
adership  of  Mrs. 
iohn  W.  Paris  of 
than  that  done  by 
the  Queens  Borough  War  Garden  League. 
Their  methods  have  been  very  direct,  and 
beautifully  free  from  red  tape  or  over-organi- 
zation. An  advertisement  in  the  local  papers 
brought  next  day  a  hundred  offers  of  unused 
land,  another  advertisement  brought  more 
than  500  requests  for  the  use  of  land  for  gar- 
dening. The  League  made  arrangements  to 
have  plowing  done  for  whoever  needed  it. 
Committees  were  organized  at  Far  Rockaway> 
Rockaway  Beach,  Ridgewood,  Elmhurst, 
Jamaica,  and  Flushing,  the  chief  business  of 
the  Committee  being  to  see  that  the  individual 
garden  enterprises  don't  go  wrong.  Any  one 
who  wants  to  make  a  garden,  whether  it  is  a 
lone  enthusiast  or  200  girls  from  the  Washing- 
ton Irving  High  School,  asks  Mrs.  Paris  to  find 
the  garden.  The  office  of  the  League  is  in  the 
Park  Commissioner's  Office,  Forest  Hills, 
Queens  Borough,  N.  Y.  The  Park  Commis- 
sioner, Albert  Benninger,  has  set  a  notable 
example  and  we  trust  that  other  Park  Com- 
missioners will  follow  in  his  train.  He  set  the 
Park  greenhouses  to  work  and  had  ready  a 
million  vegetable  plants  which  home  gardeners: 
could  have  for  the  asking.  He  has  also  2. 
acres  of  castor  oil  bean  for  the  Government. 
«      *      * 

Aside  from  this  work,  the  Queensboro- 
War  Garden  League  has  had  time  to  set 
another  example  and  planted  a  huge  "per- 
ennial Christmas  tree,"  so  that  hereafter 
every  year  the  community  tree  may  be  decked 
at  Christmas  time  and  greet  the  spring  none 
the  worse  for  its  joyous  experience  instead  of 
the  community  each  year  demanding  the 
sacrifice  of  a  beautiful  spruce  for  the  yearly 
festival.  This  League  is  also  supervising 
three  Girl  Pioneer  Gardens  and  has  assisted 
with  the  school  gardens. 

*  *     * 

The  number  of  young  folk  who  have  gone 
a-gardening  for  Uncle  Sam  is  enormous. 
In  Utah  between  16,000  and  18,000  boys  and 
girls  are  enrolled  for  farm  work  and  this 
enrollment  is  not  exceptional,  it's  typical. 
The  Camp  Fire  Girls  last  year  to  the  numbet  of 
70,448  made  truck  gardens;  this  year's  figures 
are  not  yet  in,  but  there  are  many  more.  In 
Chica^  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  for  their 
War  Garden  the  ground  comprised  in  half  a 
city  block.  One  hundred  Boy  Scouts  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  have  engaged  a  farm  of  25 
acres  at  Wheatfields,  some  14  miles  from  Globe, 
and  a  regular  summer  camp  will  be  set  up 

this  month. 

*  «     * 

A.  L.  Spencer  has  been  making  a  missionary 
tour  from  Los  Angeles  to  Minnesota  urging 
business  men  who  were  raised  on  farn\s  to 
return  to  the  farm,  to  side-track  or  deputize 
their  other  business  and  take  farms  of  150 
acres  or  more  and  run  them  for  the  duration 

of  the  war. 

*  «     * 

One  of  the  chief  points  to  be  cared  for 
now,  is  that  none  of  tnis  enthusiastic  garden- 
work  be  wasted,  that  Garden  Clubs  cooperate 
with  consumers'  leagues,  that  markets  be 
established  where  penshable  food  stuffs  may 
be  sold  at  a  fair  price.  If  marketing  is  not 
practical,  then  easily  stored  root-crops  should 
be  planted,  arrangements  made  and  counsel 
taken  against  the  need  of  winter. 

Frances  Duncan 
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Dry  What  You  Cannot  Can  e.  l.  kirkpatrick 

A  Means  of  Saving  the  Excess  of  Certain  Perishable  Crops  that  Saves  Space,  and  Containers 


W 


E  ARE  confronted  with  a  harvest 
of  perishable  garden  produce  larger 
than  that  of  last  season.  To  meet 
the  call  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
Allies  for  an  increased  supply  of  food  prod- 
ucts while  the  war  lasts,  all  produce  from  the 
garden  must  be  saved — preserved  for  future 
use. 

While  canning,  as  during  the  past  season, 
will   have  first  consideration    as    a 
means  of  saving  perishable  produce 
the  merits  of  drying,  evaporation,  or 
dehydration,  must  not  be  overlooked. 

AdvantacM  of  Dryinc 

TpHE  diying  process  (which  con- 
*■■  sists  of  removing  the  moisture 
from  produce  to  such  an  extent, 
only,  that  the  produce  will  keep 
without  deterioration)  has  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  advantages  over  can- 
ning or  other  means  of  preservation. 

1.  Less  storage  space  is  needed, 

since  the  bulk  of  dried  pro- 
ducts is  only  i  to  i  that  of 
the  original. 

2.  Cost  of  containers  is  practi- 

cally done  away  with,  as  the 
dried  products  can  be  kept 
in   paper  bags,  pasteboard   cartons 
or  tm  Doxes. 

3.  Product  is  moved  conveniently — ^there 

being  only  i  to  i  of  the  original  bulk 
and  i  to  i  of  the  "green"  weight 
to  handle. 

4.  Flavor  and  quality  of  dried   foods  is 

retained  if  work  is  properly  done. 

5.  Little  or  no  apparatus  is  needed  where 

produce  is  aried  in  the  home. 

6.  Less  work  is  required  than  in  canning 

many  products. 

Work  RaplcUy 

GOOD  quality  of  the  dried  product  rests 
largely  on  rapid  progress  from  start 
to  finish.  After  cleaning,  washing  and  slicing, 
or  shredding  the  produce,  spread  the  slices 
or  shreds,  at  once,  on  trays  and  expose 
them  to  the  proper  temperature  for  dr3ring. 
Temperature  needed  will  vary  with  the  kind 
of  produce,  with  depth  of  loadme  on  the  trays, 
with  number  of  times  the  produce  is  turned 
and  with  circulation  of  the  air  through  or 
over  the  loaded  trays.  In  general,  aim  ro 
start  the  dryine  at  100  to  no  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, gradually  increasing  the  temperature 
to  150-170  degrees  at  the  nnish.  From  i  to 
1}  inches  will  be  found  a  sufficient  depth  of 
loading  trays.  Turning  or  stirring  of  the 
produce  every  i  to  3  hours  will  reduce  the 
time  needed  and  will  guard  against  a  sour 
or  discolored  product.  Excessively  high  tem- 
peratures at  any  time  during  the  drying 
process  must  be  avoided.  Reheating  for 
a  few  minutes  after  the  product  has  been 
cured,  that  is,  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
days  until  all  heat  has  passed  off  and  traces 
of  moisture  remaining  are  evenly  distributed, 
is  advisable. 

TjrpM  of  DrUrs 

WHAT  type  of  drier?"  can  be  answered 
most  satisfactorily  by  the  individual 
who  makes  a  brief  study  of  the  principle 
underlying  the  process.  Moisture  laden  air 
from  produce  on  one  tray  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  upward  through  that  on  an- 
other tray.  Rather,  it  should  be  led  off  to 
pass  upward  unobstructed  or  be  driven  off 


at  one  side  by  means  of  a  fan.  The  simplest 
drying  outfit,  then,  is  one  in  which  the  trays 
of  pr^uce  are  placed  on  a  plane  side  by  side 
ratner  than  one  above  another.  While  this 
arrangement  requires  a  wider  source  or  range 
of  heat,  time  Nvill  be  saved  and  Quality  of 
product  will  be  superior.  Several  upright 
nome  driers  are  so  arranged  that  the  trays, 
each  cut  4  to  6  inches  shorter  than  the  cabinet. 


Julienne  mixture  for  soup. 


The  several  ingredients  are  dried  separately  and  mixed 
in  a  handy  bowl 


are  alternated,  leaving  an  air  space  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  each  two  alternating  trays. 

Other  types  have  an  elevating  arrangement 
whereby  all  trays  above  the  first  may  be  low- 
ered as  the  first  with  its  dried  product  is  re- 
moved. In  many  small  outfits  the  operator 
makes  similar  shifts  by  hand. 

Worldnc  in  tho  Honto 

CINCE  trays  may  be  made  of  a  proper  size 
^to  fit  over  a  kitchen  range,  gas  plate, 
hot  air  register,  it  will  often  fc  most  satis- 
factory to  rely  upon  home  made  outfits, 
simple  trays.  Secure  planed  strips  of  wood, 
i  or  I  inch  by  i  inch  in  size,  and  of  any  desired 
fen^h.  Saw  the  strips  squarely  into  pieces, 
making  the  length  of  each  tray  correspond 
to  the  width  of  kitchen  ranee.  Keep  the 
width  of  each  tray  I  of  its  length,  for  conveni- 
ence in  handling.  Nail  each  set  of  four  strips 
together  securely  and  cover  the  frame  thus 
made  with  a  good  grade  of  cheese  cloth, 
stretching  and  tackine;  the  cloth  tightly. 
Invert  the  cloth  covered  frame,  and  you  have 
a  satisfactory  drying  tray  for  starting  opera- 
tions in  the  home.  Suspend  from  the  ceiling 
a  rack  i^  to  2  feet  above  the  kitchen  range,  or 
support  it  from  the  floor  or  stove  in  this  posi- 
tion. Produce  on  trays  at  this  heieht  will 
dry  nicely,  over  an  ordinary  fire.  Where  a 
hard  coal  fire  is  banked  for  the  night,  lower 
the  trays  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
range.  Secure  and  use  an  oven  thermometer 
as  a  safeguard  against  sudden  changes  in 
temperature. 

Prcparatioiit  Proc«aainc  and  Ua*  of  VariiMia  KitMla  of 
Produc* 

Apples.  'Select  [sound,  well-matured  late 
fall  or  winter  apples,  pare,  quarter,  core  and 
cut  in  eighths.  Or,  core  pared  apples  and 
slice  each  crosswise  in  rings  \  to  i^  in.  thick. 
Drop  the  sliced  fruit,  at  once,  into  a  cold  salt 
solurion  (i  ounce  of  salt  to  i  gallon  of  water) 
for  1-2  minutes  to  prevent  discoloration. 
Take  immediately  from  solution  to  trays, 
spreading  slices  thinly,  drain  off  surplus  mois- 
ture as  quickly  as  possible,  and  expose  to  a 
temperature  of  110-150°.  Dry  until  slices 
are  tough  and  leathery,  or  until  a  slice  when 

2S4 


dium 


torn  shows  no  trace  of  moisture,  under  pres- 
sure. Cure  and  store  in  paper  bags  or  car- 
tons. 

Before  using,  soak  the  dried  product  2-6 
hours  in  cold  water  (i  part  apples  to  2  parts 
water),  cook  slowly  until  parually  done  and 
use  as  fresh  apples  m  pies,  or  cook  thoroughly, 
sweeten,  and  serve  as  sauce. 
Beans.  Pick  (when  vines  are  dry)  tender, 
green  or  wax  beans  before  seeds  begin 
to  show  form  through  outside  of  pods. 
Snip  off  stem  ends,  wash  beans  and 
cut  diagonally  in  pieces  i  to  i  inch 
lone.  Spread  i  to  i  inch  deep  on  trays 
and  dry  rapidly  at  a  temperature  oi 
IIoM6o^ 

For  use  soak  beans  in  cold  water 
(i  part  beans  to  2  or  3  parts  water), 
ado  a  pinch  of  soda,  cook  slowly  for 
.i  hour,  drain,  add  fresh  water  and  a 
bit  of  salt  pork  or  bacon  and  cook 
until  tender.  If  desired,  leave  out 
pork  or  bacon  and  serve  cooked 
Deans  creamed  or  buttered. 

Beets.  While  beets  may  be  stored 
conveniently  for  use  in  a  fresh  state, 
they  may  be  dried  satisfactorily  to 
save  space  or  to  enable  them  to  be 
shipped  more  handily.  Select  me- 
size,  tender  roots,  wash,  peel,  slice 
i  to  }  inch  thick,  spread  thinly  on  trays  and 
dry  at  a  temperature  of  iio°-i50**.  Store 
dned  product  away  from  light  in  order  that 
its  color  be  retained. 

Before  using,  soak  beets  2-3  hours  in  cold 
water  and  cook  slowly  in  same  water  until 
tender.  Serve  as  buttered,  pickled  or  Har- 
vard beets. 

Carrots.  Wash,  peel  and  cut  selected 
roots  into  cubes  or  slices  }  to  }  inch  thick. 
Spread  on  trays  and  dry  at  a  temperature  of 
iio°-i6o°  until  the  product  shows  no  traces  of 
moisture  or  undl  the  slices  are  tough  and 
leathery. 

To  use,  soak  the  product  in  cold  water 
6-10  hours,  change  water  and  cook  slowly 
until  tender.  (Flavor  of  strong  carrots  may 
be  improved  by  changing  water  during  cook- 
ing). Use  in  stews  or  serve  with  white  sauce 
or  butter,  as  fresh  carrots. 

Celery.  Strip  celery  stalks  of  diseased  or 
injured  parts,  wash  thoroughly,  separate 
stalks  from  leaves,  shred  or  cut  stalks  length- 
wise, spread  thinly  on  trays  and  expose  to  a 
temperature  of  iio*-i6o  until  dry.  Dry 
leaves  separately,  at  100^-140*  of  heat  and 
use  as  a  flavoring  for  soups  or  stews. 

Use  the  dried  product  made  from  the  stalks 
in  soup  mixtures,  or,  after  soaking  in  cold* 
water  4-10  hours,  cook  until  tender  and  serve 
as  buttered  or  cream  celery. 

Cabbage.  Select  well-developed  heads,  re- 
move loose  outer  leaves,  cut  heads  through 
centre,  remove  cores  and  slice  halves  with  a 
kraut  cutter  or  sharp  knife.  Spread  thinly 
on  trays  and  dry  at  ioo**-i4C*.  Redry  for  a 
short  time  after  curing  and  store  in  small 
parafined  pasteboard  containers  until  needed. 
Use  in  soup  mixtures,  or  soak  in  cold  water 
2-6  hours,  cook  slowly  and  serve  as  stewed, 
creamed  or  buttered  cabbage. 

Cherries.  Remove  stems  and  pits  from 
large  selected  fruits,  and  dry  in  thin  layers  at  a 
temperature  of  loo^-i^d*.  (Dry  small,  sour 
cherries  without  removirig  pits). 

For  use,  soak  the  dried  cherries  in  water 
A-6  hours,  cook  in  same  water  10-20  minutes, 
drain  and  use  as  fresh  cherries  for  pies.    Or, 
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cook   until    tender,    sweeten    and    serve    as 
sauce. 

Eggplants.  Peel  selected  "eggs,"  slice 
crosswise  i  inch  thick  and  dry  in  single  layers 
at^  loo^'-iso**.  Redry  before  storing.  For 
use,  soak  product  in  water  6-10  hours, 
cook  slowly  until  almost  tender  and  fry  in 
butter  or  butter  substitutes,  or  cook  until 
done  and  serve  with  onions,  scalloped  or  in 
white  sauce. 

Herbs.  Gather  parsley,  mint,  sage,  thyme 
or  other  herbs,  wash  thoroughly  and  dry  as 
celery  leaves.  Crush  or  powder  and  use  for 
flavoring  soups,  stews,  or  gravies. 

Mushrooms.  Peel  and  clean  selected  mush- 
rooms and  dry  in  single  layers,  sap  side  down, 
at  100^-130®.  Avoid  checks  dunng  the  dry- 
ing period  as  mushroom  gathers  moisture 
quickly.  Dry  until  brittle  and  store  in  mois- 
ture proof  container,  or  erind  through  a  coffee 
or  spice  mill  into  a  powder,  place  in  well  stop- 
pered bottles  and  keep  in  a  warm  dry  place. 

Soak  the  dried  proauct  in  water  before  using 
as  fresh  mushrooms.  Use  powder  or  flour 
for  flavoring  meat  dishes  and  gravies. 

Onions.  Remove  roots,  tops,  and  outer 
skins  from  bulbs,  slice  crosswise  mnd  dry 
immediately,  at  105^-140®.  Redry  and  store 
away  from  light. 

Use  dried  product  in  soup  mixture,  or  soak 
in  water  6-10  hours,  cook  until  tender  and 
serve  as  fresh  onions,  buttered,  scalloped, 
or  with  white  sauce. 

Peaches  and  Plums.  Select  firm,  ripe 
fruits,  halve,  remove  seeds,  quarter  halves 
and  dry  rapidly  in  thin  layers  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  ioo*'-i40**.  If  desired,  leave  peeling 
on  and  dry  halves  in  single  layers  cut  face  up. 

Prepare  and  use  product  as  directed  for 
cherries. 

Peach  or  Plum  Leather,  Wash  ripe 
peaches  or  plums  thoroughly,  mash  to  a 
pulp,  and  dry  on  plates  or  platters  until 
tough  and  leatherjr.  Sprinkle  with  sugar, 
roll  up  and  tie,  if  desired. 

To  use,  cut  oflF  piece  of  suitable  size,  soak 
in  water  overnight  for  pies,  tarts  or  sauce. 

Peas.  Shell  tender,  green  peas,  spread  on 
trays  and  dry  at  a  temperature  of  110^-140®. 
Sugar  peas,  if  taken  when  tender,  may  be 
dried  pods  and  all.  Wash,  cut  diagonally 
and  dry  as  string  beans. 

Before  using,  soak  peas  2-8  hours  in  cold 
water,  cook  in  same  water  until  tender  and 
serve  as  creamed  or  buttered  peas. 
•  Potatoes.  Cook  or  steam  the  tubers  until 
nearly  done,  peel,  slice  5  to  J  inch  thick  or  pass 
through  a  potato  ricer  or  a  meat  chopper,  and 
dry  on  trays,  in  single  layers,  at  a  temperature 
of  i20°-i6o°  until  slices  are  hard  :vnd  horny- 
like.  Or,  peel  and  slice  tubers,  steam  for  20 
minutes,  and  dry  slices  as  in  the  former  method. 


Soak  the  product  in  water  2-8  hours  (suf- 
ficient water  to  cover)  cook  slowly  for  5  min- 
utes and  prepare  as  domestic  fried,  hash- 
browned  or  creamed  potatoes.  Prepare  the 
riced  product  as  mashed  potatoes,  if  desired. 

Potato  Chips.  Peel  medium  size  potatoes 
and  slice  -^  thick  into  cold  water.  Let  stand 
for  I J  hours,  changing  water  twice.  Drain 
and  partially  dry  between  towels,  place  in  hot 
fat  and  fry  until  brown  and  crisp,  keeping 
slices  in  motion  while  frying.  Lift  out  of  fat 
to  a  paper-lined  pan,  salt  to  taste  and  serve 
immediately  or  store  in  parafined  paper  car- 
tons until  needed  for  future  use. 

Pumpkins  and  Squashes.  Cut  pumpkins 
or  summer  squashes  into  strips  or  rings,  re- 
move seeds  and  cut  strips  in  pieces  2  in.  long 
and  J  in.  thick.  Dry  on  trays  at  ioo®-i6o®, 
6-30  hours  until  pieces  are  almost  brittle. 
If  desired,  dry  rings  bv  slipping  all  on  a  clean 
cord  line,  the  desired  height  above  the  range. 
Pumpkin  dried  to  a  brittle  stage  and  ground 
through  a  meat  chopper  makes  a  nice  flour 
for  pie  filling. 

Soak  dried  pumpkin  or  squash  A-12  hours, 
(i  part  water  to  3  or  4  parts  squash),  cook  and 
serve  as  stewed  or  baked  squash  or  as  filling 
in  Thanksgiving  pies. 

Raspberries.  Pick  berries  for  drying 
while  they  are  sdll  firm  enough  to  handle 
without  mashing.  After  sorting  out  imperfect 
berries  spread  those  selected,  thinly,  on  trays 
and  dry  at  110°  to  145**.  Hold  temperature 
below  125**  for  2  hours  and  below  130  for  the 
2  or  3  hours  following,  in  order  that  juices 
will  not  be  lost  through  dripping.  Dry  until 
berries  fail  to  stain  the  hand  under  pressure. 

Handle  blackberries,  dewbemes,  elder- 
berries, huckleberries,  loganberries,  and  straw- 
berries in  the  same  way,  provided  a  similar 
product  is  desired. 

Soak  product  in  cold  water  4-6  hours  and 
use  as  filling  for  pies  or  cook  in  same  water 
until  done  and  serve  as  sauce. 

Strawberry  Leather.  Mash  thoroughly  ripe 
berries  to  a  pulp  and  follow  directions  given 
for  peach  leather. 


Spinach,  Chard,  and  Beet  Greens.  Wash 
any  of  these  crops  thoroughly  to  free  them  of 
all  particles  of  sand  or  soil.  Remove  tough 
stems  from  spinach,  strip  midribs  from  chard 
leaves  or  slit  roots  of  beets,  lengthwise,  into 
halves  or  quarters.  (Do  not  attempt  to  dry 
beets  more  than  }  in.  in  diameter  for  greens.) 
Drain  washed  produce  as  well  as  possible, 
place  on  trays  and  dry  at  ioo**-i40®.  Store 
carefully  to  avoid  crumpling  of  the  dried 
leaves. 

Soak  in  cold  water  (enough  to  keep  product 
well  covered)  and  cook  slowly  until  done. 
Add  a  bit  of  salt  pork  or  bacon  to  improve 
flavor  a^d  to  give  a  slightly  higher  food  value. 
Serve  with  vinegar  as  fresh  spinach,  chard,  or 
beet  greens. 

Sweet  Com.  Select  well  filled  ears  of 
com  while  kemels  are  still  in  the  milk  stage 
or  before  their  outer  surface  has  become  glazed 
in  appearance.  Immediately  after  picking, 
husk,  silk,  and  blanch  in  boiling  water  5-10 
minutes.  Cut  from  cobs  with  a  sharp  knife, 
spread  1-1}  inch  deep  on  trays  and  dry  at  a 
temperature  of  105^-1 50°.  To  use,  soak  dried 
com  in  cold  water  2-4  hours,  cook  slowly 
in  same  water  until  done,  season  and  serve  as 
fresh  buttered  or  creamed  com.  First  class 
dried  corn  is  superior  in  flavor  and  quality  to 
the  average  canned  product. 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Wash,  cook  or  steam, 
and  peel  the  tubers  until  nearly  done.  Pre- 
pare and  dry  as  directed  with  white  potatoes. 
A  very  fine  product  will  be  secured. 

Soak  dried  product  in  cold  water  4-10 
.hours,  cook  until  tender  and  serve  in  any  of 
the  usual  ways  or  use  as  filling  for  sweet  po- 
tato pies. 

Tomatoes.  Wash  thoroughly  ripe  toma- 
toes, scald  in  boiling  water  until  skins  slip 
readily,  dip  in  cold  water  for  2  minutes,  pare, 
core,  and  cut  crosswise  into  }  to  f  in.  slices. 
Dry  in  single  layers  on  cloth  bottomed  trays 
at  iio**-i45®.  When  dry  remove  from  cloth 
with  a  spatula  or  dull  knife  blade. 

Use  product  in  soup  mixtures  or  soak  in 
cold  water  4-8  hours,  cook,  season  and  serve 
as  tomato  stew. 

Turnips.  Wash,  peel  and  slice  medium 
size  roots.  Dry  in  thin  layers  at  iio°-i50° 
until  tough  and  leathery-  Unless  dried  rap- 
idly or  bleached  with  sulphur,  turnips  make  a 
discolored  product  useful  only  in  limited 
quantities  as  a  soup  mixture  ingredient. 

"Julienne,"  a  soup  mixture  can  be  readily 
made  up  from  dried  carrots,  onions,  tomatoes, 
turnips  or  cabbage,  celery,  parsley  or  other 
vegetable  products.  The  mixture  may  contain 
matured  dry  peas  or  beans  in  var^nng  amounts, 
if  desired.  As  with  fresh  vegetable  soups,  vary 
the  ingredients  according  to  taste  and  to 
different     products     available,     taking     care 


An  tigbtecn  poond  pumpkin  it  laigely  plain  water. 


In  preiwation  for  drying  5  Iba.  of  rind  is  thrown  out.    The  12i  lbs.  of  **meat"  yields  about  f  lb.  dried  product  and  six  quartsoC 
water  is  dissipated.    For  demonstratioQ  this  quanUty  is  here  shown  in  the  jais 
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that  the  nutritive  value  is  kept  at  or 
above  par.  Stir  or  mix  the  ingredients  well 
together. 

several  brands  of  homemade  Julienne  have 
proven  satisfactory.  One  consists  of  toma- 
toes, carrots,  cabbage,  celery  and  onions  in 
the  proportions  of  2,  i,  i,  ),  and  )  ounces  each 
respectively.  Another  contains  tomatoes, 
sweet  com,  onions,  carrots  and  celery,  i,  i,  }, 
)  and  I  ounce  of  each.  A  third  contains  the 
same  ingredients  as  the  second,  along  with  i 
ounce  of  pearl  barley. 

One  cup  of  Julienne,  soaked  overnight  in 
4  cups  of  water,  combined  with  4  cups  of  soup 


stock  and  co<l>ked  slowly  until  done,  makes 
5  generous  servings. 

Selection  ei  Drying  Plant  for  Comntunitjr  Um 

Many  food  conservation  committees  or 
leaders  confronted  with  the  task  of  saving  an 
over  supply  of  produce  from  home  or  com- 
niunity  gardens  will  be  puzzled  with  the  selec- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  drying  plant.  Where 
such  is  the  case,  plan  to  start  operations  in  a 
temporary  outfit,  preferably  a  chamber  fitted 
with  a  number  of  trays  for  containing  the 
produce  and  a  fan  to  keep  the  heated  air  in 
circulation.    Or,   arrange   each   "plane"     of 


trays  over  a  set  of  steam  pipes,  all  in  a 
cabinet  of  the  required  dimensions.  After 
mastering  the  principles  of  drying  in  this 
way,  decide  what  type  and  size  of  plant]  is 
best  adapted  to  the  .particular  needs  of  your 
community. 

Drying,  evaporation  or  dehydration  is  a 
means  of  saving  an  excess  of  perishable  crops 
in  all  gardens.  Start  operations  now,  that 
nothing  may  be  wasted.  "Process"  and 
use  as  manv  first  class  dried  products  as  possi- 
ble, since  all  produce  saved  will  release  equiva- 
lent amounts  of  the  staple  foods  as  a  direct 
aid  in  winning  the  war. 


Summer  Canning  for  Winter  Serving  effie  m.  robinson 

Catching  the  Crops  as  they  Mature  and  Preventing  Unnecessary  Loss — How  to  Keep  Fresh  Quality  in  the  Canned  Article 


EVERYTHING  that  can  be  cooked 
may  be  canned  and  everybody  who 
call  cook  can  also  can!  All  foods 
are  scarce  in  the  winter  and  expensive 
to  buy.  Doesn't  it  stand  to  reason 
that  the  right  and  logical  thing,  is  to 
preserve  for  winter  use  while  there  is 
abundance  in  summer?  Save  to  the 
last  ounce  all  the  yield  of  the  garden 
while  it  is  available.  G>stless  ma- 
terial now  will  be  priceless  later  on. 
In  those  "good  old  days"  when 
our  grandmothers  used  to  "put  up" 
vegetables  and  fruits  the  work  was 
done  without  any  of  the  modern  time 
conveniences,  ^mall  attention  was 
paid  to  the  "science"  of  preserving 
or  canning,  and  consequently,  it  was 
all  done,  on  "chance."  It  is  not  yet 
generally  realized  that  it  is  perfectly  practical 
to  conserve  without  using  quantities  of  sugar 
and  that  everything  will  "keep"  if  done  the 
"newfangled'  way. 

Th«  "N»wfancl«a"  Way 

TpHE  one  tested  and  found-most-perfect 
•■•  way  of  canning  is  called  the  "One-period 
Cold-pack  Method."  It  is  superior  to  others, 
such  as  the  "open-kettle"  and  the  "intermit- 
tent," because  the  food  is  packed  in  the  jars 
(before  sterilizing), 
and  the  covers  are 
closed;  the  jars  never 
being  opened  again 
till  wanted  for  use — 
so  that  no  air  enters 
after  the  sterilizing  is 
done.  Very  acid 
fruits  (tomatoes)  can 
be  cold-water  sealed 
without  cooking; 
their  acidity  pre- 
serves them. 

Manufacturers  offer 
appliances  of  various 
types  adapted  to  the 
several  methods,  and 
it  will  be  found  that 
where  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  canning  is 
to  be  undertaken  it 
will  be  an  ultimate 
economy  to  invest  in 
suitable  apparatus, 
according  to  require- 
ments. In  general 
these  fall  into  several 
groups  as: 


1.  Home-made    outfits    depending   on    in- 
dividual ingenuity. 

2.  Hot  water  bath  outfits  which  are  system- 
atized developments  of  the  former. 


How  to  Get  Tour   Sugar  (or   Canning 

AN  ADEQUATE  distribution  of  sugar  to 
meet  this  summer's  canning  demands 
has  been  planned  by  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration under  a  modified  certificate  system  to 
make  sure  that  home  canners  may  obtain 
sufllcient  sugar  to  preserve  perishable  fruits. 
RetaU  dealers  in  aU  states  will  be  provided 
with  certificates  which  must  be  signed  by  the 
consumers  before  they  obtain  the  amount  of 
sugar  needed  for  home  canning. 


Home  canning 


of  small  quantities  can  be  done  by  pressing  into  service  the  ordinanr  utensils  of  the 
special  appUances  add  to  oooveoience.    Mrs.  F.  A.  Dibble  (New  Jeney) 


3.  Water  seal  outfits.  Depending  upon 
double  walled  baths  and  water  jackets.  This 
gives  uniform  high  temperature  with  greater 
ease  in  operation  and  control. 

4.  Steam  pressure  outfits  carrying 
from  5  to  30  pounds  of  pressure 
fitted  with  thermometer,  pressure 
gauge  and  so  forth,  and  easily  re- 
gulated  so  as  to  definitely  maintain 
any  desired  temperature.  Obviously 
in  community  canning  kitchens  and 
other  cooperative  work  it  is  desira- 
ble to  use  highly  specialized  types 
of  modem  apparatus. 

AcoMsoty  Tools  That  H«lp 

'TpHERE  are  besides  a  number  of 
•■•  the  little  accessories  that  are 
quite  useful  and  help  to  make  the 
work  a  pleasure  and  not  a  burden.  For 
example,  the  Hold-fast  jar  lifter,  by  which 
you  can  lift  the  jars  out  of  the  scalding  water 
without  being  burned;  an  aluminum  funnel 
for  filling  small  necked  bottles;  and  several 
kinds  of  jar  openers  which  save  you  from 
many  a  bruise  or  cut.  If  you  are  using  your 
own  copper-bottomed  washboiler  you  can  eet 
a  wire  rack  made  to  fit,  with  handles  so  that 
the  jars  can  be  lifted  in  and  out  of  the  water. 
This  is  better  than  any  home-made  device  for 
keeping  the  jars  ^m 
touching  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  There  is  also 
a  small  one  made  for 
use  with  individual 
jars. 

[Chooaliiir  Your  Jars] 

X/IANYof  ushave* 
^^^  jars  from  last 
vear  to  be  used  again, 
but  if  buying  a  new 
supply  get  the  white 
glass  ones  for  show 
purposes  but  the  clear 
greeiT  are  perfectly 
good  for  home  use. 
Get  large  mouthed 
ones  as  they  are 
easier  to  fill  and  to 
clean.  There  are 
several  good  makes 
with  well-known 
names,  J>ut  choose  by 
preference  a  jar  with 
glass  or  protected 
metal  top,  so  that  no 


the  housdiold,  but  of  couree 
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metal  can  touch  the  food.  Last  year's 
jars  must  be  carefully  looked  over 
for  notches  or  cracks,  and  the 
covers  fitted  on  properly.  EHscard 
defective  jars  now;  it  is  not  wise 
to  take  a  chance  on  spoiling  the 
.    contents. 

Use  new  rubber  rings  always.  When 
you  open  a  jar,  thr6w  away  the  ring 
so  that  you  won't  be  tempted  to 
use  it  again.  Don't  ever  economize 
on  rings.  Always  test  new  ones  be- 
fore using  them.  A  good  test  is 
to  press  the  rubber  between  your 
thumb  and  forefinger  with  a  slight 
puU.  If  it  feels  soft  and  spongy, 
throw  it  away,  but  if  springy  and 
"live"  it  \s  all  right,  before  you 
£tart  the  actual  work  get  all  your 
utensils  clean — cloths,  bowb,  spoons, 
and  jars,  and  new  rubber  rin^s. 
You  can  then  go  right  ah^ad  with 
your  work  without  mterruption  of 
your  own  making! 

Scimttifie  PHndpl*  ci  Cuininf 

A  NY  woman  can  can  anything 
-^^  successfully  if  she  will  but 
realize  that  the  object  is  to  kill  all 
bacteria  or  germs — ^and  that  is  only 
done  by  complete  sterilization,  or  in 
plainer  words,  boiling  them  to  death! 
You  have  got  to  give  time  to  kill  all 
the  germs,  and  then  you  have  got  to 
prevent  any  more  getting  in,  by 
Keeping  out  the  germ-laden  air. 
Better  to  cook  a  little  too  long  a  time  than 
too  short. 

The  "One-period  cold-pack"  method  of 
canning  is  now  used  almost  universally  and 
is  the  only  one  worth  considering  here.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  bv  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
National  War.  Garden  G>mmis8ion  and  found 
perfect. 

This  "cold-pack"  does  not  mean  canning 
without    cookmg,   but   that   the   things   are 
packed  cold  into  the 
jars,  the  jars  closed 
and  cooking  done 
after  that. 

Stops  la  Storilisinff 

OAVE  ALL  fruits 
^^  and  vegetables 
freshly  picked  or  they 
will  be  poor  in  cok>r 
and  flavor,  com  and 
peas  especially.  The 
milk  in  com  dries  up 
veiy  quickly  after 
picking  and  unless 
canned  at  once  you 
might  just  as  well 
save  yourself  the 
trouble  involved,  and 
resori'  to  drying 

1.  Grade.  This 
means  to  sort  out  the 
best  specimens  of  the 
article  to  be  canned. 
Don't  waste  time  on 
bruised  or  overripe 
fruits  or  vegetables. 
The  poor  parts  of 
fruit  may  oe  used 
with  suga^  for  jams 
or  butters,  but  dam- 
aged vegetables  must 
be  thrown  away. 

2.  Wash  and  pick 


Taufcht  by  experience,  Mrs.  John  Tottcrdale,  N.  Y.,  succeasfiilly  puts  up  all  the 


divereified  oops  of  a  complete  family  garden,  using  modem  appliahces  to 
laborand 


Uk 


over  your  articles,  thoroughly.  Greens  such 
as  cabbages,  spinach,  chard,  etc.,  should 
stand  for  about  an  hour  in  salt  and  water 
to  get  the  insects  out. 

3.  Blanch  (unfortunate  term  havine  no 
connection  with  making  white) .  Means  plunge 
into  boiling  water  and  let  boil  for  from  two  to 
fifteen  minutes;  or  for  greens  or  highly  colored 
vegetables,  put  in  a  colander  and  steam  in  live 
steam  for  the  same  time. 

4.  Cold  Dip.     Plunge    immediately    into 


cold  water.  The  steps  of  blanching, 
cold  dipping,  and  subsequent  packing 
must  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  insure  killing  the  bactena. 

If  working  alone, .  only  prepare 
enough  for  two  or  three  jars  at  a  time. 
Better  do  a  few  jars  perfectly,  than 
a  whole  lot  hurriedly. 

5.  Fill  the  jars.  The  chilled  pro- 
duce, bein^  now  ready  for  the  final 
handling,  is  put  into  the  jars  whole 
or  sliced,  according  to  circumstances 
as  explained  later  on.  It  is  under- 
stood of  course  that  the  jars  are 
ready  scalded  for  use  hot,  and  the 
mblNsr  rings  ready  to  adjust.  Fill 
the  jars  with  boilmg  water  and  add 
salt — one  level  teaspoonful  for  a 
c|uart  iar.  Put  on  wet  rubbers;  ad- 
just the  bail  in  bail-top  jars,  leaving 
the  lower  bail  or  spring  open;  or 
screw  top  on  screw-top  jars,  using 
your  thumb  and  little  finger.  This 
tightens  it  sufficiently  for  sterilizing. 
Sterilize  according  to  time  table. 

6.  Sterilize.  Fill  the  sterilizer 
and  set  the  alarm  clock  to  the  time 
when  the  operation  will  be  com- 
plete. E)on't  forget  that  the  water 
may  boil  away,  so  have  ready  a  kettle 
boiling  to  add  water  if  necessary. 

J.  Cool  and  Ust.  When  the  ster- 
ilizing is  done  remove  the  jars  and 
place  on  hot  cloths.  G)mpletely  seal. 
Turn  the  jars  upside  down  and  let 
them  stand  still  cool.  If  there  are  no 
leaks  wrap  in  brown  paper  or  put  in  empty 
jar  boxes  and  store  in  cool  place.  Color  is 
retained  better  in  the  dark. 

GrMn  LMf  VftMhUm 

These  indude  beet  tops,  brutteU  sprouts,  csbbs^,  csiili- 
flower,  dsndelion  greens,' endive,  ksle,  tpinsch,  twist  chard, 
turnip  tops,  etc.  They  are  canned  directly  as  fathered  zhtr 
washing)  and  are  tteamed  to  blanch,  instead  of  beinc  boiled  like 
the  root  crops.  Boilinc  Idlb  the  color.  To  steam  put  the 
(Teens  in  a  colander  and  place  it  in  a  ti^tly  closed  receptacle, 
with  about  an  inch  of  bovling  water  in  it.  the  water  mutt  not 
touch  the  greent.  I  find  greent  pack  better  if  cut  into  rather 
tpiall  piecet.  Last  year  when  canning  swiss  chard  I  divided 
the  stalks  from  the  leaves  and 
canned  them  separately.  The 
stalks  can  be  served  with 
melted  butter  sauce  like  celery 
and  are  delicious. 

GroMi  Crops  SIdnnMl  or 
Poolod 

AspA&AOus  must  be  washed, 
scraped  and  tied  in  bundles  to 
fit  the  jars  Blanch  (t.  e. 
scald)  the  tough  ends  fdr  ten 
minutes  first;  then  the  whole 
bundle  for  five  minutes  more. 
Pack  in  jar  tips  up. 

Pbas  must  not  be  fully 
grown.  Shell;  Uanch  in 
steam  to  keep  the  color.  Do 
not  pack  the  jars  too  full  as 
peas  are  starchy  and  swell. 
If  the  grains  swell  and  break 
the  liquid  becomes  cloudy. 
Sterilize,  etc. 

S-niiNO  Beans.  Prepare  as 
for  table  uw,  carefully  remov- 
ing any  strings.  Blanch,  cold 
dip,  cut,  and  quickly  pack 
in  the  jars. 

Squash,  btc.:  Sjuch  crops 
as  vegetable  marrow,  sum- 
mer squash,  cucumber,  and 
eggplant  are  pcded,  cut  in 
slices  or  small  pieces,  blanch- 
ed, cold  dipped  and  sterilized. 

Onions  and  Lbbks.  Peel 
and  blanch  and  cold  dip: 
sterilise,  seal,  and  cooL 

Mushrooms  are  handled 
practically  like  onions,  after 
the  caps  are  peeled. 

SpmUI  Troatmont  for 
Particular  Crops 


Voy  obviously  up-to-date  appUances  make  for  more  efficiency  and  enable  the  worker  to  proceed  with 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Hunt,  Cokirado,  who  won  prizes  from  her  last  year's  efforts 


and  comfort 


CosN  must  be  ^^..^-w.^^ 
and  cold  dipped  More  hexnt 
cut  from  uu  cob.  Use  a  very 
sharp  knife.  Pack  lightly  in 
the  jars;  com  has  so  much 
starch  in  it  that  it  swells  and 
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and  fills  the  jars  in  cooLinf  ao 
give  it  about  one-half  inch  in  a 
quart  jar.  I  have  often  been 
asked  why  com,  peas  and 
lima  beans  took  so  k>ng  to 
sterilize.  I  give  them  three  to 
fDur  hours  because  the  heat 
has  to  penetrate  to  the  centra 
of  the  jar  and  burst  the  starch 
grains  in  the  middle  as  well  as 
on  the  outside  of  each  grain. 
Com  can  be  cut  from  the  cob 
and  cooked  before  stenli^ing 
if  preferred.  Boil  for  fifteen 
minutes;  then  sterilize. 

MiXBD   OR   C6MBINATTON8. 

Cbm  with  tomatoes  does  not 
take  aft  long  to  sterilize  as  com 
alone  because  the  acid  of  the 
tomato  helps  to  "digest"  the 
starch.  Other  groups  of  vege- 
tables can  be  canned,  such  as 
carrots  (diced)  and  peas,  which 
are  a  favorite  dish  with  many 
people;  onions  and  psas;  com 
and  green  peppers;  succotash; 
and.mixed  vegetables  for  soup. 

Tomatoes.  These  are  about  the  easiest  of  all  vegetables  to 
can.  They  seem  to  keep  whichever  way  they  are  put  up. 
Wash,  blanch  and  cold  dip,  skin  and  take  out  the  hard  stem  end. 
Pack  whole  in  the  jars,  add  water  and  salt  or  a  juice  made  from 
left  over  or  broken  tomatoes  stewed  till  solt  and  strained. 
Sterilize. 

Another    way    is    to    blanch    five    ta    ten    minutes,   cold 


These  are  reliable  canning  jars  of  many  tirpes. 


It  is  desirable  to  have  ^lass  or  porcelain  oovere  so  that  no  metal  can  touch 
the  contents  at  any  pomL 


If  You   Don't  Want  to 
dm.  Will  You  DryT 

JURYING  or  dehy- 
^^  dration  of  garden 
produce  is  not  to  take 
the  place  of  canning, 
but  to  supplement  it. 
Much  of  the  garden 
produce  matures  at 
one  time,  possibly 
more  than  can  bie 
put  up  in  all  the 
glass  jars  or  tin  cans 
procurable  before  it 
becomes  stale. 

Of  course  you  will 
have  a  sterilizer  for 
the  top  of  your  stove, 


dip,  skin,  pack  tightly  in  jars,  add  salt  and  boiling  water  and  seal 
tightly  at  once.  Tut  into  boiling  water  to  cover.  Do  not  boil — 
but  let  stand  till  quite  cold.     The  fruits  will  be  quite  firm  and 


fit  for  slicing  and  serving  as  "fresh"  salad  all  winter! 

Winter  Squash  and  Pumpkin  should  be  peeled  and  the 
seeds  and  stringy  centre  removed.  Slice  small,  boil  till  thick, 
and  sterilize  as  usual. 

Young  Root  Crops 

It  is  (oily  to  can  old,  mature  roots  and  they  are  not  worth  the 
trouble.  But  the  young  succulent  root  is  a  toothsome  morsel 
and,  in  fact,  is  canned  economically. 

Beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  celenac, 
kohl-rabi,  and  such  vegetables  are  all  handled  alike.  Blanch, 
cold  dip  (skin  when  necessary),  and  either  slice  or  pack  whole  as 
preferred. 

FruiU 

The  Single-period  Cold-pack  method  is  also  the  best  for  fresh 
fruits.  Use  a  silver  knife  for  all  fruit  paring  to  prevent  dis- 
coloration. Fruits  can  be  canned  with  or  without  sugar.  If 
to  be  used  for  the  table  with  cream  or  custard,  can  them  in 
•yrup,^  honey,  or  com  syrup.  The  proportion  is  li  syrup 
equads  i  cup  sugar.  Svrups  are  either  thin,  medium,  or  thick. 
Thin  syrup  is  made  with  one  part  of  sugar  to  four  parts  of  water. 
Medium  syrup  is  made  with  one  part  of  sugar  to  tvro  parts  of 
water.  Thick  syrup  is  made  with  one  part  of  sugar  to  one  part 
of  water.  Thin  syrup  is  used  with  sweet  fruits;  medium 
syrup  with  sour  fruiu;  and  thick  syrup  for  candying  and  pre- 
serving. Com  syrup  and  sugar  in  equal  volume  will  be  found 
quite  satisfactory.  If  you  are  canning  fmit  for  pies  or  to  use  in 
other  cooking,  use  plain  boiling  water  and  they  will  keep  just 
as  well.  Always  keep  in  mind  that  for  perfect  sterilization  you 
need  perfect  rubbers,  perfect  jars  and  perfect  sealing;  pre- 
servatives are  not  essential. 

Sour  Fruits,  rhubarb,  sour  cherries,  and  gooseberries,  all  of 
which  are  good  pie  fruits,  may  be  preserved  with  cold  water 
wiikout  cooking.  Wash  and  prepare  the  fmit,  fill  the  jars,  and 
mn  cold  water  from  the  faucet  gently  on  the  fmit  for  haJf  an 
hour,  then  seal  tightly. 

Blanch  apples,  apricots,  gooseberries,  oranges,  pears,  peaches, 
quinces,  pineapples  and  rhu- 
barb.   

Do  not  blanch  small  fmita 
such  as  blackberries,  dewber- 
ries, currants,  raspberries  and 
strawberries.  Wash  all  small 
fraiu,pick  them  over  carefully, 
discarding  any  that  are  unripe 
or  over  ripe.  Pack  them 
closely,  pressing  them  down 
gently  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
and  cover  with  medium  syrup. 
Sterilize,  etc.,  according  to 
accompanying  time  table. 

Apples.    Wash,  peel,  and 

auarter  or  slice.  Drop  into 
ightly  salted  cold  water  to 
keep  them  from  turning 
brown.  Blanch  li  minutes 
only;  cold  dip;  pack  in  jars 
and  cover  with  boiling  water 
or  thin  syrup.  Finish  the 
jars  and  sterilize.  Apples 
can  also  be  made  into  sauce 
and  then  canned.  Quinces 
are  canned  the  same  way  as 
apples. 

Apricots.  Blanch,  cold 
dip,  cut  in  half  and  remove 
pit.  Pack  in  jars,  the  cut 
sides  down;  fill  jars  with  me- 
dium syrap;  sterilize. 

Pears.  Peel  and  drop  in 
slightly  salt  water  to  hold  the 
coK>r.  Blanch  and  cold  dip; 
pack  in  jars  whole  or  halved; 
add  thin  boiling  syrup  to  fill; 
add  a  slice  of  lemon,  two  or 
three  cloves,  or  a  small  bit  of 

Singer   to  each   jar   to  give 
avor. 


A  water  jacket  oven  such  as  this  is  a  real  help  in  any  home. 
It  may  be  ised  for  canning  or  drying 


Peaches  should  be  blanched  long  enough  to  remove  their 
•kins;  cold  dip;  skin;  remove  the  stones.  Pack  whole  or 
cut  in  halves,  or  slices.  Crack  some  of  the  stones  and  add 
two  or  three  kemeb  to  each  jar  of  fmit  which  greatly  im- 
proves the  flavor. 

I^UMS.  Pack  into  jars  after  washing  without  peeling  or 
pitting.  Add  medium  symp.  Sterilize  and  cool  as  usual. 
Another  way,  and  one  I  use  myself,  is  to  blanch,  cold  dip  and 
skin  the  plums.  Pack  in  the  iars,  fill  with  medium  syrup  and 
sterilize.  The  bitter  flavor  of  the  plum  is  removed  with  the 
skin. 

Pineapples.  Peel  and  take  out  the  eyes.  Either  grate, 
cut  into  slices,  or  into  small  pieces;  pack  in  jars;  cover  with 
medium  syrup;  sterilize. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  BLANCHING  AND  STERILIZING 
{Adapted from  National  War  Garden  Commission  Table.) 


Vbgetablbs 

Blanching 

Hot  Water 

Water  Seal 

Steam  Pressure  in  Pounds 

Bcete 

Minutes 
10-15 
5 

5-10 
5-10 
3 
5 

5-10 
15 

5-10 
5-10 
5 

5-10 
5-10 
See  directions. 
-      5 

5-10 

See  directions. 

To' loosen  skins. 

U2 

None 
1-2 
1-2 
U 
To  loosen  skins. 
None 
3-5 

lis 

Minutes 
120 

90 
120 
120 

60 

90 

240 

120 

18O-240 

120 

90 

120 

180-240 

120 

90 
120 
120 

22 

20 
16 
16 
16 
12 
20 
16 
16 
30 
20 
20 
30 

Minutes 

90 

80 

90 

90 

40 

80 
160 

99 
120-160 

90 

80 

90 
160 

90 

80 

90 

90      . 

18 

12 
12 
12 
12 
8 
12 
12 
12 
15 
12 
15 
30 

Min.  5-10  lbs. 
60 
60 
60 
60 
30 
60 
90 
60 
90 
60 
60 
60 
90 
60 
60 
60 
60 
15 

8 
10 
10 
10 

6 

8 
10 
10 
10 

8 
15 
12 

Min.  10-15  lbs. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
20 
40 
80 
40 
80 
40 
40 
40 
80 
40 
40 
40 
40 
10 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Carrots 

Com 

Greens  

Lima  Beans 

Okra 

Parsnips 

Peppers 

Peas 

Salsify 

String  Beans 

Squash   

Tomatoes 

Fruits 

Apples 

Apncots   

Small  Fruits 

Gooseberries 

Oranges 

Pears 

Peaches 

Pineapples 

Quinces 

Rhubarb 

Fruits  without  sugar 



SO  get  a  drier  that  you  can  use  in  your  oven  or 
hang  from  the  ceiling  or  use  outdoors  on  fine 
days,  sunny,  and  breezy,  but  not  windy.  Much 
heat  is  not  necessary,  either  to  keep  the  sterilizer 
boiling  or  for  the  things  that  are  in  the  oven 
to  dry.  The  temperature  in  ordinary  lati- 
tudes should  never  go  above  150^. 

Practically  all  vegetables  ana  fruits  can  be 
dehydrated  or  dried — ^it  is  simply  extracting 
the  moisture,  leaving  them  snrivelled  and 
greatly  reduced  in  bulk.  These  dried  articles 
can  be  kept  in  paper  bags,  cardboard  boxes, 
baking  powder  cans,  paraffin  boxes — like  the 
ones  oysters  come  in — and  other  receptacles 
than  canning  jars.  They  take  up  little  room 
in  storage,  and  are  easy  to  transport.  For 
years  I  have  dried  mushrooms,  parsley,  celery 
leaves,  and  different  herbs  and  kept  them 
tied  in  paper  bags  hung  up  in  the  kitchen. 
The  one  thing  essential  for  drying,  except 
in  the  sun,  is  an  oven  thermometer.  Guess- 
work will  not  do.  If  the  oven  is  too  cold  the 
food  won't  dry  at  all,  and  if  it  is  too  hot,  you 
will  bake  instead  of  dry.  For  sun  drying, 
spread  out  the  prepared  vegetables  and  cover 
so  as  to  keep  out  msects  and  dust.  Test  by 
squeezing  a  handful  and  if  it  separates  when 
the  hand  is  opened  it  is  dry  enough.  Dry 
until  all  moisture  has  been  extracted,  but  not 
until  it  is  brittle  and  will  powder  when  touched. 
If  drying  in  the  house,  there  are  two  ways 
to  do  It.  By  artificial  heat,  that  is,  in  the 
oven  or  over  boiling  water,  or  by  air  blast  (an 
electric  fan).     There  are  several  good  driers 

on  the  market  now. 

Here  again  the  Na- 
tional War  Garden 
G>mmission  will  help 
y^ou.  The  Commis- 
sion does  not  sell  any- 
thing but  it  lists  ar- 
ticles needed  in  the 
work  and  will  answer 
inquiries.  An  ordi- 
nary kitchen  knife 
very  clean  and  sharp, 
will  do  for  preparing 
small  Quanrities  of 
vegetables  but  for 
large  amounts  use  a 
rotary  knife  machine 
for  peeling,  a  cherry 
pitter,  and  a  slicing 
machine.  Before 
storing  the  dried 
goods  must  be  "condi- 
tioned," i.  e.,  poured 
back  and  forth  from 
one  container  to 
another  every  day 
for  about  a  week. 
You  can  then  sec  if 
any  part  is  too  moist. 
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The  Uplift  of  the  Vegetable  Florence  spring 

ntaizing  the  Garden  Crops  in  Place  of  -Meats—Getting  the  Real  Value  of  Vegetables  and  Putting  them  on  the  Table  in 

Appetizing  Forms 


IN  THESE  days,  when  not  only  the  price 
of  meat  but  also  the  need  of  conserving 
it  for  its  imperative  and  almost  conse- 
crated present  use,  makes  it  often  a 
forbidden  luxury,  food  administrators  and 
housekeepers  are  striving  to  obtain  adequate 
substitute  food  values  from  other  sources; 
and  other  arricles  of  diet  are  brought  into 
unaccustomed  importance. 

Chief  among  these  are  vegetables.  Al- 
ways valuable  and  delicious,  they  are  now  still 
more  appreciated  and  made  a  dependence. 
This  is  the  day  of  the. "kitchen  garden"  and 
all  over  the  land  it  is  extendi,  as  never 
before,  even  encroaching  on  the  ornamental 
features.  How  shall  we  oest  utilize  the  fruits 
of  our  labors  in  this  direction?  How  get  the 
best  value  from  the  space  we  cover,  that  there 
be  no  waste — neither  of  the  crops  themselves 
nor  of  the  labor  spent  in  raising  or  conserving 
them? 

THERE  is  often  a  tremendous  amount  of 
waste  in  a  large,  and  even  sometimes  in  a 
small  garden.  For  instance,  the  remainder 
of  a  row  of  radishes  (after  all  possible  have 
been  consumed)  often  swells  into 
giant  tubers  as  big  as  your  wrist, 
of  no  possible  use,  eating  up  good 
fertilizer  and  squandenng  good 
space!  How  often  does  half  of  a 
lettuce  bed  "run  up"  and  go  to 
seed  ?  And  as  for  the  prolific  and 
luxuriant  string  bean,  how  often 
does  it  come  to  table  maturity  all 
in  a  day,  and  constitute  itself  a 
burden  and  a  reproach  to  the  over- 
worked housewife,  striving  night 
and  mom  to  utilize  without  waste 
all  of  her  garden  products,  either 
for  present  consumption  or  as  a 
winter  supply?  How  often  does 
half  of  the  currant  or  strawberry 
crop  rot,  or  wither  on  bush  or  vine? 
Therefore,  let  a  little  preliminary  planning 
and  calculation,  with  expert  advice  if  need 
be,  prevent  this  waste  of  space,  material, 
and  labor. 

In  the  general  garden  scheme,  plans  must 
be  kept  active  to  plant  adequately  for  an 
extended  season.  That  there  may  be  no 
hiatus  between  possibly  belated  crops,  I  al- 
ways plan  for  a  few  "fillers"  to  be  used  be- 
tween rimes  or  when  a  sudden  shower  or 
lack  of  rime  prevents  the  picking  of  those 
crops  requiring  leisure  for  the  operation.  New 
Zealand  spinach,  Swiss  chard,  summer  cab- 
bages, are  of  this  class;  as  well  as  young  beets 
and  carrots  planted  for  successioir. 

Use  freelv  at  other  rimes  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  the  vegetables  appropriate  to  that 
season,  saving  the  ones  above  mentioned  for 
emergencies,  and  for  late  fall  use.  For  this 
extended  use,  plant  plenty  of  tomatoes,  late 
crops,  of  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage;  as 
well  as  the  spinach,  various  "salad"  vege- 
tables, Swiss  chard,  etc.  We  have  found  that 
the  curly  endive  is  one  of  the  very  best  "sal- 
ads" to  plant  for  very  late  use.  It  stands 
very  hard  frosts  and  the  delicate  bleached 
"middles"  may  be  used  almost  until  covered 
with  snow. 

Swiss  chard  is  our  standby  as  a  "green" 
and  this  also  may  be  used  after  even  severe 
^t>st.  We  extend  its  season  by  digging  out 
one  of  our  coldframes  and  setting  in  it  a 
few   stocky    plants,    keeping    them    covered 


with  the  replaced  sash.  Lettuce,  also,  we 
sow  late  ancf  with  some  of  the  plants  fill  an- 
other coldframe.  Throw  mats  over  both  at 
night.  Be  sure  to  plant  an  extra  late  plant- 
ing of  com  "on  chance" — I  don't  think  we 
have  ever  failed  to  get  the  benefit  of  our  latest 
"gamble."  f) 

orussels  sprouts,  winter  cabbaee,  salsify 
and  cauliflower  help  to  extend  the  garden 
vegetable  season,  and  parsnips  may  be  used 
until  the  ground  freezes  too  hard,  althoueh 
they  are,  of  course,  better  and  sweeter  in  the 
spnng.  Enough  onions,  tumips,  sauashes, 
etc.,  to  last  well  into  the  winter,  are,  of  course, 
an  inference.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
the  greatest  possible  extension  of  the  various 
garden  products,  let  me  say  a  word  for  the 
wonderful  "ever-bearing"  strawberries,  which 
are  all  that  their  warmest  admirers  claim  for 
them,  coming  into  bearing  at  least  a  week 
earlier  than  the  ordinary  ones,  and  ripening 
until  long  after  the  hard  frosts  have  stolen 
their  flavor.  Last  year  I  picked  plenty  of 
bright  red  berries  frozen  perfectly  stiff,  the 
plants  still  displaying  green  berries,  buds  and 
blossoms. 


bury  a  part  of  our  carrots,  tumips  and  beets 
box  (with  excelsior   top   and    bottom) 


StufiFed  green  sweet  peppera    parsley  deooration  peppers  i 
vegetable  (or  meat  or  f 


pLANT  now  and  abundantly  of  those 
■■  vegetables  suitable  for  canning  or 
other  conservation.  Strins  beans  may  be 
raised  in  quantity,  and  cooUy  and  easily  con- 
served by  cutring  the  young  tender  pods  as 
for  table  use,  and  packing  in  stone  crocks 
with  layers  of  salt  between,  and  at  bottom 
and  top.  This  is  an  easier  and  more  comfort- 
able method  than  canning,  and  the  field  of 
operations  may  be  on  the  piazza  or  under  a 
shady  tree. 

Experiment  has  shown  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cessfully drying,  for  winter  use,  nearly  every 
vegetable  grown.  Our  grandmothers  dried 
com,  apples,  peaches,  stewed  pumpkin,  etc., 
with  excellent  results,  and  the  exigencies  of 
present  needs  are  teaching  us  to  "  better  their 
instruction." 

The  "cold-pack"  method  of  canning — so 
universal  and  successful,  enables  us  to  now 
enjoy  in  winter  as  the  results  of  our  own  la- 
bors, hitherto  unknown  luxuries  in  the  way 
of  veg:etables,  as  the  old  "open  kettle"  process 
was  inadequate  for  much  vegetable  con- 
servation. See  that  plenty  of  summer  squash, 
com,  peas,  young  beans,  etc.,  are  raised  for 
this  purpose,  if  space  is  adequate.  Tomatoes 
keep  perfectly,  canned  by  the  open  kettle 
method — easier  and  quicker.  They  are  deli- 
cious and  economicalof  space  canned  as  a  puree; 
seasoned  while  cooking,  by  combining  with  a 
variety  of  finely  minced  vegetables  and  herbs. 

When  "harvesting  our  crops"  for  use,  we 
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or  empty  coldframe.  Dig  down  a  couple 
of  feet,  cover  the  box  with  earth  and  then 
a  mound  of  leaves  and  "rubbish."  In  the 
spring,  when  the  frost  allows  us  to  dig,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  crisp  and  fresh,  and  a  great 
luxury  and  economy.  Spinach  and  com  salad 
may  be  planted  in  the  fall  for  early  use;  and  of 
course  parsnips  and  salsify  are  waiting  in  liberal 
rows  in  every  garden  for  the  spring  harvest. 

After  our  vegetables  are  raised,  harvested, 
and  conserved,  how  shall  we  get  the  most 
beneficial  and  economical  use  of  them?  Be- 
side their  on-the-face  value,  as  vegetables  pure 
and  simple,  they  may  be  largely  used  in  ade- 
quate— as  to  calories  and  chemical  combina- 
tions— substitution  for  the  meat  that  is  now 
being  so  universally  partly  eliminated  from 
our  menus. 

VagwUbltt  Chowdsrs 

XTEGETABLE  chowders  with  the  addi- 
^  tion  of  a  little  pork  or  meat  flavoring 
are  delicious,  nounshing  and  substantial. 
Select,  each  time  planned,  some  especial 
vegetable  to  give  individuality:  as 
"potato,"  "onion,"  "com,"  "to- 
mato," or  "celery,"  chowder;  com- 
bining the  main  vegetable  ingredi- 
ent with  the  usual  chowder  at- 
tributes and  seasonings.  These 
combinations  adequately  and 
healthfully  fill  the  position  of  'main 
dish  "  at  a  meal.  Accompany  them 
with  a  green  salad — lettuce,  cab- 
bage, dandelion — and  a  simple  des- 
sert, and  you  have  a  perfect  com- 
bination. 

SiOad  SpmUIUm 

PLENTY  of  salad  vegetables 
fined  wiu^any  creamed  F  should  be  raised  in  the  garden. 
A  salad  also,  with  its  various  in- 
gredients and  attributes,  may  form  the  basis 
of  a  lunch  or  supper — or  even  a  hot  weather 
dinner — and  be  accorded  the  prominence  and 
value  it  deserves. 

A  potato  salad,  with  onion,  lettuce,  celery, 
a  hard  boiled  egor  or  two,  and  seasonines  (ac- 
companied with  cheese  balls  and  brown  bread) 
with  a  good  French  or  mayonnaise  dressing 
is  surely  a  substantial  dish. 

The  various  tomato  combinations:  tomato, 
shredded  green  sweet  pepper  and  latticed 
cucumber;  tomatoes  hollowed  and  filled  with 
baked  or  ereen  beans,  diced  celery  and  potato, 
peas  and  diced  new  carrots;  either  of  the  above 
combinations,  with  lettuce,  cottage  cheese  and 
a  nice  dressing;  and  sandwiches  of  any  of  the 
dark  breads,  is  both  delicious  and  satisfying. 

And  the  various  regular  "vegetable  sal- 
ads " — a  toothsome  and  calorie-sumcient  com- 
bination of  any  and  every  vegetable  left  over 
or  cooked  ana  prepared  for  the  purpose — 
with  a  few  bits  of  crispy  bacon  added  at  the 
last  minute  and  a  ^amish  of  riced  eegs,  with  a 
good  mayonnaise,  is  one  of  the  very^st  salads 
ever  made. 

Vag«Ubl«  Eacallopa  for  Maatlaas  Days 

A  VARIETY  of  vegetable  "escallops"  are 
-^■^  also  increasingly  coming  into  favor  as 
novel,  substantial,  healthful,  and  attractive 
main  dishes  for  "meatless  days."  Domes- 
tic science  experts  and  housekeepers  are  con- 
stantly expenmenring  in  this  direction  witk 
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A  vegetable  chowder 
(nomeatorfiih).  Pota- 
toes, onknu,  seasoninn 
and  fmilk— (very  deu- 
cknn)  with  aooompam- 
ment  of  shredded  let- 
tuce (the  green  portion) 


and  Iriced   egg  over — 
French  dressing 


mineral  content  as  un- 
healthful;  present  day 
advice  is  to  conserve  it,  as 
of  value.  A  delicious  and 
unique  soup  is  made  by 
simmering  potatoes  diced 
with  skins  left  on,  peas» 
onions,  and  seasonings, 
and  making  of  the  product 
a  thick  puree  which  is 
combined  with  a  thin 
cream  sauce.  Peapods, 
cobs  from  which  uncooked 
com   has    been    cut,  the 


Casserole  of  vegeta- 
Uea-^th  small  amount 
of  meat  added  in  a  good 
gravy — 

At  right,  an  escallop 
of  creamed  parsnipSp 
with   grated   cheese 


At  fo/f-Salad  of 
cooked  beets,  hoUowed 
out.  and  filled  with 
oarrots  and  peas. 
French  dressing — may 
be  filled  with  acreamed 
or  buttered  diced  vege- 
table, and  served  hot, 
as  a  vegetable.  Latticed 
cucumDeiB  with  French 
dressing  as  accompani- 
ment 


excellent  results;  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  a 
^in  in  the  family  health — 
as  well  as  purse — ^will  be 
noticed  as  a  result  of  the 
increasing  use  of  vegetable 
combinations;  and  also  we 
have  the  primary  and 
^eat  satisfaction  of  know- 
mg  that  we  are  helping 
save  the  meats  for  the  im- 
perative present  need  of 
the  troops. 

Those  vegetables  useful 
in  ^  scallops  are  summer 
squash  (seldom  prepared 
in  this  way  but  very  delicious)  boiled,  mashed, 
reasoned  and  covered  with  crumbs  or  cheese; 
winter  squash,  cubed,  boiled,  covered  with 
highly  seasoned  cream  sauce,  crumbs,  and 
butter  substitute,  and  browned;  tomato, 
<escalIoped  in  the  usual  way,  or  with  the  addi- 
tion ot  minced  onion  and  green  sweet  pepper, 
com,  or  sieva  beans;  com — especially  delicious 
— combined  with  one  or  two  beaten  eggs,  salt, 
a  bit  of  sugar,  butter  substitute,  milk  and 
baked  until  'set";  a  combination  of  com  and 
1>eans,  or  com,  beans,  and  tomato,  cabbage, 
bmssels  sprouts  or  cauliflower;  potatoes,  celery^ 
and  onions  —  particularly 
javory. 

All  the  above,  seasoned 
and  baked  to  perfection, 
make  perfectly  good  main 
•dishes,  taking  satisfac- 
torily the  place  of  meat. 

The  vanous  vegetable 
loaves  should  be  planned 
for.  Different  vaneties  of 
beans  are  largely  used, 
combined  '  with  cereals, 
nuts,  seasonings,  and  other 
flavoring  vegetables — on- 
ions, tomato,  etc. — and  an 
^Kg  and  crumbs  to  "bind." 
Carefully    prepared    and 


roasted,  these  combinations  are  both  valuable^ 
and  delicious. 

TIm  Plac*  in  Soapa  and  Pur4«a 

TpHE  use  of  vegetables  in  soups  and 
-*-  purees  is  universal,  and  a  matter  of 
course.  In  this  connection,  save  the  water  in 
which  vegetables  are  boiled,  for  use  in  soups. 
Much  of  the  sugar  and  mineral  content,  so 
valuable  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  is  lost 
in  even  careful  cooking,  and  should  be  con- 
served. Some  authorities  have  advised  the 
thick  peeling  of  potatoes  to  eliminate  this 


green  outside  leaves  of  lettuce,  are  deliciously 
utilized  in  soup  making. 

Cany  th«  Thought  to  Your  Noiehbor 

npHE  more  extended  use  of  vegetables  as 
•*;  "substitutes"  should  be  re-urged  and 
reiterated  in  your  community — both  for 
meat  dishes  and  as  supplying  to  the  diet  the 
various  elements,  so  valuable  always,  and  es- 
pecially now.  Sugar  is  scarce:  there  is  much 
m  vegetables.  Carrots,  com,  peas,  beets, 
are  rich  in  sweetness.  See  that  we  conserve 
it  for  our  advantage.     Salines,  potash  salts. 


Vmtable  loei^  with 
small  amount  at  meat 
flavoring  added  (which 
may  be  omitted  if 
wished.)  Serve  hot, 
with  garnish  of  mound 
of  peas  and  carrot 
alternating 


A  vegetable  salad — 
lettuce,  cucumber, 
Gatticed)  peas,  carrots, 
tomato,  and  beets,  with 
cheese  rolls  and  toast 
strips 


Starch,  organic  adds,  are 
all  most  valuable.  Make 
it  a  point  to  see  that 
none  of  these  elements 
are  wasted.  Cook  spin- 
ach always  in  its  own 
juice,  and  save  every 
spoonful.  Also  remem- 
ber to  save  onion  water 
for  gravies  and  soups. 
Carrots,  peas,  and  many 
other  vegetables  may  be 
carefully  cooked  in  as 
little  water  as  possible 
and  that  remaining,  if 
any,  made  into  an  ac- 
companying sauce,  or 
sav^  for  soup  flavoring 
as  suggested. 
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Strain  Your  Preserves 
—  the  Safe  Way!  — ■ 

Give  the  girls  a  chance  to  help  you — It's  safe  now, 
since  all  danger  of  scalding  or  spilling  is  removed. 
The  need  of  bag  holding  being  removed,  both 
hands  may  be  used  for  pouring.  Every  sort  of 
liquid  is  easily,  quickly  and  thoroughly  strained 
through  the 

Knapp  Fruit  and  Jelly  Strainer 


50c. 


This  remarkable  invention  takes  one  of  the  great- 
est dangers  out  of  canning  operations.  Ready 
for  instant  use  to  which  any  strainer  can  be  put. 
Easily  washed,  hence  useful  for  many  purposes 
over  a  long  period. 

Direct   to    You,    Prepaid 

by  Parcels  Post,   Only     •     •     • 

Complete  with  bracket  and  eight  quart  muslin 
bag,  it  proves  the  most 
handy  help  at  canning 
time.  Most  housewives 
use  several.  Send  for 
yours  TODAY.  Illus- 
trated descriptive  cir- 
cular Free. 

The  Knapp  Co., 

Hinckley,  111. 


Can   Your  Surplus 

WITH  A 

"Dixie  Queen'' 

'*Dixie  Queen"  Canning  Outfits  cost  little, 
are  easy  to  operate.  Thousands  in  use.  Our 
big  recipe  book  insures  your  success  right 
from  the  start.  We  also  furnish  standard 
Packer's  Cans  with  solder  hemmed  caps, 
open-mouth  sanitary  cans,  friction  top  syrup 
pails,  etc. 

Catalogue  Free  on  Request 

Write  for  complete  c^italogue  describing  all 
sires.We  can  promptly  ship  any  quantity  from 
our  distributing  warehouses  at  convenient 
points  throughout  the  country.  Write  to-day. 

DIXIE  CANNER  COMPANY 

Uttle  Rock  Arkansas 


Cultivate  the  Garden,— 
and  the  Kodak  Habit 


m  I   Eastman  Kodak  Co. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  The  Kodak  City 


Plant 
Evergreens 

Their  adaptability 
to  the  9oU  during 
tkU  month  is  timr 
ply  marvelouM. 
Their  long  UJe  is 
proverbial. 

We  have  over  800  acres  of  selected  stock.  The  coUections  in  our 
F.  k  F.  Nurseries  in  N.  J.,  and  Bloodgood  Nurseries  on  L.  I.,  in- 
clude every  important  kind  in  the  dwarf,  half  tall  and  tall  classes. 

EtL  Its  peart,    WriU  to-day  for  Frte  Catatoffus  and  Prie$» 
American  Nubsebt  Co..  Singer  Building,  N.  Y. 


AdmrHttn  vitt.  appreciaU  your  nunHoning  Tke  Oardmi  Magamnt  in  writing— and  w$  will,  too 
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Give  the  Boy 
a  Chance! 


He  is  just  "itching"  for  that  healthful,  in- 
vigorating exercise  that  his  young  muscles 
will  get  when  pushing  a  "Barker  ! "  Besides, 
the  "  Barker  "  will  help  and  encourage  him 
—  make  garden  work  fun  all  summer 
long.  And  with  it  he  can  do  better  work — 
and  more  of  it  —  than  ten  men  can  do  with 
the  old-fashioned  tools. 

THE  BARKER 

Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cultivator 

destroys  the  weeds  and  breaks  the  surface 
crust  into  a  moisture-retaining  mulch  in  on^ 
operation.  Intensive  cultivation.  Wheel 
blades,  revolving  against'  the  stationary 
knife,  uproot  and  chop  the  weeds  and  form 
the  necessary  soil  mulch.  "Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used."  Works  up  close  to  the  plants. 
Cuts  runners.  Has  leaf  guards,  also  easily 
attached  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation. 

A  lo-year-old  boy  can  operate  it.  He  can 
do  better  work  with  it  than  two  man  with 
wheel  hoes — and  we  can  prove  it  I 

Send  For  FREE  Booklet 

describing  and  illuitratin^  the  five  different  ftses.  Abo 
contain!  helpful  information  for  the  gardener.  Show  it 
to  the  boys  and  girU.  Help  them  telect  the  aize  that 
best  suits  jrotir  garden.  We'll  guarantee  it  to  do  the 
work  or  refund  your  money.     Use  the  coupon  below. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

David  City 
Neb. 


Price,  $7.50 


Model  SVi  D 

Cultivating 
8>/i"  wide 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  U 
David  City,  Neb. 

GentUfnen: — Send  mc    postpaid    your   free   catalog   and 
factory-to-user  offer. 


Name  . 


N 


Postoffice- 
^        State 


fc*PSi^ 


L»^- 


J 


UNE  is  a  busy  month  for  the  weeding  hoe 
and  spray  pump.  Be  ever  vigilant  in 
keeping  down  weeds,  and  have  a  dust 
mylch  to  conserve  moisture.  The 
success  of  the  garden  this  month  depends  on 
keeping  the  soil  stirred,  and  constant  fertili- 
zing for  ({uick  growing  plants  like  cabbage,  and 
eternal  vigilance  in  spraying  to  prevent  disease 
and  keeping  down  the  insects. 

The  asparagus  bed  especially  should  be  free 
of  weeds.  Salt  will  kill  the  weeds  and  be 
otherwise  helpful  to  asparagus.  It  is  a  salt- 
water plant.  The  cutting  of  asparagus  should 
last  only  two  months,  so  if  begun  the  first  of 
April,  as  is  usual  in  the  middle  South,  then 
the  cutting  should  cease  the  first  of  June. 
The  bed  should  be  heavily  fertilized  and  the 
plants  allowed  to  grow;  and  in  the  fall  cut  down 
the  bushes  before  the  seed  ripens,  so  as  to 
throw  all  the  strength  into  the  roots. 

Work  to  bo  Don*  In  th«  V«g«UbU  Gnrdon 

SOW  seeds  of  whitloof  chicory,  brussels 
sprouts,  and  cauliflower  and  fall  cabbafi;e 
in  coldframes  in  well  pulverized  soil — to  be 
transplanted  later  into  the  open  ground. 
Successional  plantings  of  snap  beans,  com,  and 
beets  should  continue  to  July  ist,  and  begin 
again  the  end  of  August,  planting  then  the 
early  varieties.  Sow  blackeyed  peas,  soy 
beans  and  navy  beans. 

Keep  up  a  continual  spraying  every  two 
weeks  with  bordeaux  ^-5-50  formula,  with 
2  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  it.  The  latter  kills  the  beetles 
and  worms  on  potatoes,  cabbages,  melons 
and  tomatoes;  and  the  former  insures  against 
leaf  blight.  This  spraying  is  more  efiicacious 
if  begun  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear  above 
the  ground.  The  squash  borer  can  be  eradi- 
cated if  the  vines  are  sprayed  when  very  small 
and  kept  up  constantly  every  two  weeks. 
Tomato  rot  and  leaf  blight  can  be  prevented 
in  the  same  manner. 

Make  strong  stocky  plants  of  tomatoes  by 
pruning  away  the  weak  shoots  on  either  side. 
Either  train  to  one  stake  or  else  allow  two  or 
three  strong  stems  to  grow,  training  to  three 
stakes.  Cut  the  stakes  six  feet  long,  nlanting 
them  one  foot  below  the  ground.  Notches 
cut  in  the  stakes  every  two  feet  will  hold  the 
twine  in  place.  Wood  ashes  and  acid  phos- 
phate and  bone  meal  about  equal  parts  is  a 
good  fertilizer  for  tomatoes.  Too  much  nitro- 
gen in  the  fertilizer  makes  the  stalks  spindly 
and  the  vines  run  to  leaf.  The  soil  should  not 
have  too  much  humus,  but  be  of  a  firmer 
texture. 

Work  around  the  com,  after  thinning  out  to 
one  stalk  to  every  foot  for  dwarf  com,  such  as 
the  Golden  Bantam  and  two  feet  apart  for 
tall  growing  varieties.  Do  not  dig  too  deep 
and  disturb  the  roots,  but  keep  the  weeds 
away.  Com  needs  constant  working  (all 
plants  do  in  fact)  to  prevent  the  ground  from 
Daking. 

Plant  at  the  end  of  June  or  the  first  of 
July  the  main  crop  of  Insh  potatoes  for  win- 
ter storage.  You  will  find  directions  for 
planting  potatoes  given  in  the  February 
number  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  The 
{Continued  on  page  244) 


The  beauty  of  thie  evergremn 
is  preserved  by  an 


BED  GUA.RD 

LET  air  and  moisture  reach  the  roots. 
^  Work  the  ground.  This  Excelsior 
Rust  Proof  Bed  Guard  prevents  tram- 
pling and  packing  b^  animals.  AI30 
protects  the  lower  branches,  preserv- 
ing the  symmetry  of  the  tree.  Prevents 
mowers  and  garden  tools  getting  too 
close  and  clipping  off  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  These  guards  can  be  moved 
about  or  taken  up  and  laid  away  for 
the  winter. 

Excelsior  Bed  Guards  are  made  of 
extra  strong,  heavy  wires,  held  se- 
curely at  every  intersection  by  the 
Excelsior  patented  steel  clamp.  Dip- 
galvanized  o/lfer  making.  This  not  only 
prevents  rust,  but  securely  solders  the 
lateral  to  the  vertical  wires,  which 
means  added  rigidity  and  strength.  If 
you  would  know  more  about  these 
garden  necessities,  write  for  catalog  B. 

Wm  aUo  make  a  full  linm  of  Excmtmior 

Rati  Proof  trmm  muarda,  fence;  trml" 

lieee,  tennim  railingM,  gaiee,  «fc. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,Worcester,  Mam. 


Booklet  giving  valuable 
culture  directions  free 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY,  B«  27,  Wtofaiiiw  >^ 


The  Readers'  Seniee  mU  give  you  tuggeetione  for  the  care  and  purchaae  of  eats  and  doge  and  other  pet4 
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FARR'S 

Dahlias  and 
Chrysanthemums 

DAHLIAS  may  well  be  given  the  place  of 
honor  in  the  autumn  garden,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  readers  of  Garden  Magazine 
will  wish  to  try  some  of  the  splendid  varieties 
that  have  been  grown  at  Wyomissing  Nurseries. 

In  making  my  collection  I  have  tested  more 
than  twelve  hundred  sorts,  from  these  I  have 
selected  what  I  consider  the  very  best  of  the 
older  varieties,  the  choicest  of  the  newer  intro- 
ductions, and  the  most  promising  of  the  novelties. 

Dahlias  may  be  planted  at  any  time  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  first  of  July.  If  set  too 
early,  the  blooms  arc  not  pioduced  freely. 

FARR'S 
Hardy  Chrysanthemams 

When  other  flowers  have  succumbed  to 
November  frosts  the  hardy  chrysanthemums 
hold  forth,  with  blooms  of  rich  yefiow,  crimson* 
old-rose,  white,  and  maroon,  unaffected  by  the 
approach  of  winter. 

My  collection  at  Wyomissing  contains  only 
such  varieties  as  bloom  outdoors  in  normal 
season,  as  the  very  late  sorts  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  These  plants  may  be  set  in  the 
garden  any  time  before  the  first  of  July,  and 
should  bloom  next  fall. 

Farr*s  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

gives  cc»nplete  information  about  Dahlias  and 
Chrysanthemums,  with  a  list  of  varieties  in  the 
different  classes.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  Sixth  Edition,  write  me,  and  it  will  be  sent 
promptly. 

I  have  also  prepared  a  special  list  of  Flowering 
Shrubs  of  distinct  worth,  new  Yellow  Tree 
Peonies.  Perennials  and  summer  bulbs  which 
will  be  sent  to  all  who  desire  it. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 
IM  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


low  TO  GROW  ROSES"— Library  Edition;  121  pages— 16  in 
Itiral  colore.  Not  a  catalogue.  Price  $1,  refunded  on  $5  order 
r  pLuits.    The  Conard  &  Jones  Ca,  Box  24,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


!AEOW^Y 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Send  for  our  illu strafed  *-— • 
►catalogue  <£  FlowerPots. 
Ba>ces,\^es,Benclics,  SundiaLi, 
GazingGlobes,  Bird  Fonts  and 
ofherMislic  Pieces  fopGaxden 
and  Interior  Decoratiari, 


^  GAnowAYTERRA&TmG). 

32l4'WJa2iVT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


IF  IT  doesn*t  Rct  that  inch,  it  can't  yield  war-time 
toi>notch  results. 

A  few  hours  a  week  of  the  Skinner  System  rain  will  do 

it.   Do  it  as  easy  as  turning  on  the  water  in  your  bath  tub. 

Charles  Seabrook,  President  of  the  huj?e  Scabrook 

Truck  Farms,  says,  "One  acre  under  the  Skmner  System 

is  equal  to  five  without  it."  Claims  that  it  fruits  his  straw- 


berries a  week  earlier  and  continues  them  two  weeks  later. 
A  complete  JO  foot  movable  sectional  line  costs  only 
$18.75,  f.o.b.  Troy,  Ohio,  and  waters  a  space  50  feet 
square,  every  inch  uniformly.  One  hundred  foot  line 
$j6.as,  other  lengths  in  proportion.  Order  one  now — 
not  after  your  garden  has  begun  to  lag.  Keep  it 
growing— that's  the  thing.    Send  for  booklet. 


The  Skinner  Irrt^aHan  Co^ 


TheBariletr 


IF  YOU  OWN  TREES 
You  Need  This  FVee  Book 

*Tree  Health"  is  its  name.    An  inval- 
uable handbook  on  care  of  trees,  that  is 
o/tw  with  practical,  helpful  hints. 
Tdls  how  The  Bartlett  Way  of  Tree 
Surgery  differs  from  "other  ways." 
Why  better.    Send  for  it. 

THE  F.  A.  BARTLETT  CO. 
538  Main  St.,     Stamford,  Conn* 


American-Grown  Trees 
and  Evergreens 

You  are  invited  to  visit  our  Nur- 
series durins  June,  tvktn  our  dis- 
play of  Azauas,  Peonies  and  Rko- 
dodendrons  is  at  its  best,  and  make 
your  selection  for  Fall  delivery. 


Andorra 
Nurseries 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop, 


Box  100 
Chestnut  Hill 
Pbila.,  Penna. 


Irises,  Peoniesy  Hardy  Plants  and 
Japanese  Garden  l^peciaUes 

Smifci  oar  ilbuirM!  1917-18  CoUdttgrn 
Oht  600  firm  9art§Ue$  0}  Iri$u 

Rainbow  Gardens  **~sJ!p£SCMtar" 


Sash 
Greenhouses 

Ready-made 


These  Sunlight  goods  are  established   as  the 
standard  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

Order  in  Summer  and 

make    sure    for    Fall, 

Winter  and  Spring 

work. 

Ask  for  catalogue  of 

Garden  Outfits.  Free. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
S37  E.  Broadway  Louisvilla,  Ky. 


OUR  PLANTS  give  a  crop  of  finest  berries  in  two 
to  ten  months  from  planting — the  Everbearing 
varieties  in  two  months;  the  others  the  following  June.  A  full  hst  of  the  best  varieties,  includ- 
ing the  remarkable  Van  Fleet  Hybrids,  covering  the  whole  season  from  earliest  to  latest. 

Our  Booklet  No.  2  of  Pot-Grown  Strawberries  tells  all  about  them;  how  to  prepare  the  ground  and 
cultivate.  IT  IS  FREE.  If  you  would  have  bigger  and  better  strawberries  than  your  neighbors  or  you 
have  ever  had  before,  plant  LOVETT'S  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  125,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Struwb^rry  Sp^eialiata 
for  forty  ymara 


Advertisers  trill  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magasine  in  writing — and  toe  witf,  too 
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Use  a 


A  Tool  That  Stands 
if  or  Libertyi 

Are  you  running  your 
garden  or  is  the  gar- 
den running  you? 
Weedy  gardens  run 
the  enthusiasm  out 
of  many  a  home  gar- 
dener long  before  the 
garden  bears  crops.    Don't 
let  weeds  make  a  slave  of  you! 

LIBERTY  Adjustable 
Cultivator    and   Weeder 

Learn  of  the  joys  of  pulling  or  pushing  tins  great 
labor-saving  tool  through  the  mellow  soil.  See 
it  stir  the  ground,  cut  and  uproot  weeds,  pul- 
verize the  soil — all  in  one  operation.  Easily 
adjusted  (see  thumbscrews)  to  cultivate  spaces 
four  to  ten  inches  wide. 

.Special    Wheel    Attachment 
Saves  Stooping 

By  remo\dng  the  handle  and  attaching  the 
cultivator  to  a  special 
wheel  frame,  the  Liberty 
cultivator  becomes  an 
efficient  wheel  hoe  and  weeder. 
Adjustable  to  four  diflfcrent 
heights.  May  be  worked  bt- 
tween  rows  or  with  wheel  oil 
set,  will  straddle  rows. 


Fricmt:  Liberty  Cultiva- 
tor, as  showTi  abo%'e,  with 
5  ft.  polished  ash  handle  $1  .SO. 

With  Combination  har>! 
wood  and  metal  Whcclfranu, 
a.s  shown  below  $3.00.  Wrile 
for  Uluftrited  booklet  TODAY. 


J.  E.  Gilson  Company  b- 

Port  Washington,  Wit.       I 


WATERWEEDS  of  all  kinds  aie  easily  removed  from  lakes,  ponds, 
stxeams,  etc.,  by  the  Submarine  Weed  Cutting  Saw.  Send  for 
particulais.    Aachert  Bros.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


Why  Handicap 
Your  Flowers? 

Half  the  beauty  of  cut  flowers  Is  in 
their  "setting."  A  most  appropriile 
contoiner  for  atiy  kind oi  flower  will  be 
found  in 

This  Beautihil  "Moss  Aztec" 
Vase— $1.00  Postpaid 

Its  design,  eiccutiuo.  and  ^rncnl  chxr- 
acter  are  fully  in  kecpiuy  with  the  hijjh 
standards  that  have  made  "Mo«  Krtrc" 
Fottcry  the  choice  of  the  discriminating. 
Ditneniinns:  lo"  high,  a%"  wide. 
Order  to-day  as  No  173.    Catalogue  Free. 

FITXBS   *  BKEU  POTTERY  COXPATiY,   8e>tk  ZumtUIc,   Ohio 


{Concluded  from  page  242) 
Green  Mountain,  Peach  Blow,  and  Snow  are 
good  late  varieties. 

Now  is  the  time  to  transplant  celery  plants 
sown  in  May  in  a  coldframe,  placing  them  three 
or  four  inches  apart  in  another  coldframe  to 
make  stocky  plants  to  be  set  in  the  open  ground 
in  July. 


la 


R«inind«ra  for  th«  Flowwr  Gardon 

SOW  a  few  pepper  seeds  along  with  the  Asters. 
The  beetle  will  attack  the  peppers  in 
reference  to  the  Asters.  If  Asters  are  sown 
ate,  either  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  first  of 

iune,  they  are  less  apt  to  be  attacked  by  the 
eetles. 

Spray  Chrysanthemums  with  "Black-leaf 
40"  to  rid  them  of  the  aphis. 

Trim  Dahlia  plants  of  all  the  weak 
shoots  and  have  only  one  or  two  strong  ones 
left. 

If  large  blooms  are  preferred  on  Chrysan- 
themums to  a  mass  of  bloom,  pinch  on  the 
side  shoots  and  also  a  few  buds. 

Cut  down  the  Cosmos  with  clippers  to  make 
them  branch  out  rather  than  grow  into 
spindly  plants. 

Successional  sowings  of  annuals  can  be 
made  to  get  continuous  bloom  all  summer  and 
late  into  the  Fall.  Nasturtiums,  Pansies, 
Larkspur,  Cornflower,  Phlox  '  Drummondi, 
Mignonette  and  Sweet  Alyssum  are  a  few  that 
can  be  treated  this  way.  ' 

Dead  Roses  should  not  remain  on  the 
bushes.  Cut  Roses  every  day.  Keep  the  soil 
stirred  and  fertilize  with  well  rotted  cow 
manure  and  some  bone  meal,  and  wood 
ashes,  or  water  occasionally  with  manure 
water. 

A  low-growing  annual  like  Alyssum  or 
Portulaca  or  Mignonette  is  pretty  under  the 
Rose  bushes,  and  keeps  the  roots  cool. 

"Attention'*  In  th«  Orchard 

TF  THE  limbs  of  the  trees  are  too  close  cut 
^  them  out. 

Thin  out  fruit  if  too  crowded  on  plum, 
apple,  and  peach  trees.  Spray  for  coddling 
moth  or  curculio  up  to  June  ist, — bordeaux 
with  arsenate  of  lead  is  the  spray  to  use.  See 
that  the  spray  eoes  well  up  under  the  leaves, 
and  right  mto  the  heart  of  bloom. 

Virginia.  J.  M.  Patterson. 


K 


In  the  Rose  Garden 

EEP  the  blooms  cut.  This  not  only 
keeps  the  plants  looking  better;  but 
serves  also  as  a  sort  of  constant  pruning 
which  stimulates  the  further  growth  of 
blooming  wood.  Cut  the  buds  with  fairly 
long  stems;  cut  always  above  an  outside  eye, 
so  that  the  plane  will  make  a  vase-shaped  or 
open  centre  growth. 

Spray  regularly.  The  green  aphis  is 
almost  sure  to  put  in  an  appearance,  so  add 
nicotine  to  whatever  other  spray  you  may 
be  using  (it  will  take  only  a  few  cents  worth 
each  time);  and  keep  this  pest  from  getting 
any  serious  start. 

Put  on  a  summer  mulch.  The  clippings 
from  your  lawn  will  be  excellent  for  this 
purpose;  or  light  manure,  or  the  remains  of  the 
winter  mulchine,  if  saved;  even  sifted  coal 
ashes  will  help  hold  the  moisture  around  the 
plants. 

While  the  bushes  are  blooming  profusely,  an 
occasional  application  of  liquid  manure,  or  of 
nitrate  of  soaa,  will  help  them  stand  the  strain 
without  having  the  blossoms  decrease  in 
size,  as  they  will  if  the  plants  are  not  helped. 


//  a  pro&Ifm  ^roiM  in  pour  gordon  write  to  the  Reodere*  Serwieefor  aeeietonee 


Perfection 

in  Cultivation 

To  save  moisture  and  fertility,  to  give  air  acces  to  the 
roots  and  sweeten  the  soil,  such  are  the  prindpie  reasons 
for  cultivatioq.  The  tool  that  does  all  this  perfectly, 
in  shortest  time,  with  least  effort,  is  the 

Leonard  Perfection  Cultivator 

|lj       The  knives  cut  and  up-root  the  weeds,  loosen  the  soil' 
^       the  discs  pulverize  it,  prevent  moisture  from  coamg 
to    surface.      Plants    need    moisture    most.     Save   the 
moisture  in  your  garden  the  "Perfection"  way. 

No.  I .  with  3  discs.  6"  or  7"  knives 

No.  a.  with  4  discs,  7i".  SJ"  and  8}"  knives 

No.  3,  with  4  discs,  10"  or  11"  knives 

Any  of  3  Sizes,  $3.50  Each 

Choose    the    patriotic    combination     of    "Perfection" 
weeder.  plus  Leonard's  Seeds  for  your  patriotic 
Write  for  catalogue  TO-DA  V. 


LEONARD     SEED 

^     226  Wett  Kinzie  Street 


COMPANY 

Qucaf  0,  Ulioois 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids   in  the   United  States 

8«Bd  tw«0t7.fiirc  cants  fw  catalogue.    TlUt  amouBl  will  bt  niaili* 
•a  jmv  iffft«rd«r. 

LAGER    k    HUKRELL 
Orchid  Grovtrs  and  Impoittrs  SUMMIT.  N.JL 


^^HaJJim  if 
comes  to 

Greenk* 

come  to 

Hiicliin^s  &  Co. 

Send  far  CatoEogue 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

1170  Broadway  '    49  Faderal  St 
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Ahead  of  the  Enemy 


You  must  prepare  m 
advance  if  you  would 
be  master  of  your  own 
garden.  Don't  allow 
destnictive  bugs  and 
blights  to  invade  your 
domain.  Arm  yourself 
with  a 


Our  No.  I,  shown  here, 
can  be  carried  anywhere 
and  will  throw  a  fine 
misty  spray  or  solid 
stream.  The  special  anti- 
clog  nozzle  eliminates 
bother.  The  automatic 
shut-off  prevents  waste 
of  solution.    Remember, 


Protect  Your  Ro«ei 
with  an  Auto-Spray 

You  Mu9t  Spray  to  Make  Crops  Pay  * 


Send  at  once  for  Catalogue  which  describes  40  ttvles  of  Auto- 
Spray  Outfitt.    Ask  also  (otjree  Spraying  Guide. 

THE  E.  C.  BROWN  COMPANY 

850  Maple  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Our  1918  Seed  Catalogue 

is  called  "The  War-time  Flower  Garden." 
It  lists  nothing  that  is  not  well  worth 
growing;  all  undesirables  have  been  dis- 
carded.    Yet  it  covers  everything  in 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 


that  is  essential  to  a  perfect  gar- 
den.   Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy? 


Co. 


Heatherhome  Seed  &  Nurseby 

(Formerly  The  Knight  &  Struck  Co.) 

258  FoTH  AvENXTS  New  York  Citt 


•AVS  THE  TBEES-Kfll  San  Jose  Scale.  Aphis. 
WHiils  FtjTt  elc.  Yff  wpnjtof^  your  trees  with 

CX>OD'S^S¥S£nSH  OIL 

SOAP  N99 

Sure  deadi  to  tree  pests.    Owitalns  nothinir  ^vAau»  to 
the  soO.    Used  and  cndoned  by  U.  S. 


DeptiOf  AgrJcutaiie. 


▼aluable  book  on  Tree  and  Plant 

_  ttses.    Write  for  It  to-day. 

JAMES  COOaOriiiBal  Maker,  tlU-15E.^s<HnhannaATn.,m>. 


SUNDIALS 

RmI  BrooM  Colmiial  OMism 
From  $3.50  Up 

Abo  Mrd  Batltt,  Garden  Benches.  Pountain 
Spays  and  other  garden  requisites. 
Mmntifarturtd  ly 

TIm  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
12  Portland  St.        Boston,  Maaa. 

Smd/ar  illustrated  PrUt-LUt 


MR.  ROBERT  PYLE— the  well-known  Garden  Lecturer  and 
Rotuan  invites  corTespoodenGe  fiom  garden  k)ven  and  societies. 
Stubject  — "The  Amencaa  Rose  Garden"  illustxated  with  finely 
qfawdkntcm  slides.    Address:  West  Grove.  Pa. 


With  a  removable  Hill 

Dryer,  you  can  keep  the 

back  lawn  just   as    neat 

and  attractive  as  the  lawn 

^  in  front. 

A  special  ground  socket 
is  furnished  with  each 


HiU 
Clothes  Dryer 

take 

jhtly 

your  lawn.       £ach  dryer 

up  into  a  very  compact  space 

though  it  carries  from  lOO  to  150  feet 
^  ibe.  Eadi  \a*  a  reviving  reel — saves  tugging  a  heavy 
bssket  of  wet  dothea,  and  rewashing  clothes  that  nave  been 
mgged  m  the  mud. 

Send  tor  free  loCder  showing  otfferent  types  andtizes. 
HtU  CLOTHES  MTER  CO..  51  Ceninu  St ^  Wercester,  Mass. 


making  it  easy  to  put  up  and  ta 
down— thus  elimmating  all  unsighi 
posts  from  your  lawn.      Each  dr] 


ILIES 


The  largest  and  finest  collection  in 
America,  embracing  the  best  Hardy 
and  tender  varieties  of  Nymphaeas, 
including  Day-  and  Night-Blooming 
kinds,  also  Victoria  Regia,  the  Royal 
Water  Lily  in  several  sizes,  Nelum- 
biums,  in  strong  pot  plants  (or  dor- 
mant until  June  15). 

Dreer's  Special  Water  lily  Book 

Contains  a  full  list  of  Water  Lilies,  Aquarium  plants 
and  other  Aquatics,  also  tells  how  to  grow  them.  We 
are  also  always  pleased  to  give  by  letter,  any  advice 
needed  concerning  plans  for  ponds  and  the  selection 
of  varieties. 

Dreer^s   Garden  Book  for  1918 

WiU  help  you  in  growing  both  Flowers  and  Vegetables.     256  pages,  four  color  and  duotone 
plates,  besides  hundreds  of  photographic  illustrations. 

Either  or  both  above  named  books  uill  be  sent  free  if  yoii  mention  this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


h§etable  Loi^ 

What  to  Plant— How  to  Plant 

A  MAGAZINE  for  the  benefit  of  the 
amateur  sardener.  Its  aim  is  to 
teach  plantinff.  ffrowinffand  cookinff  of 
vesetables.   An  all-year  companion  of 
the  home  ffardener.   No  advertisements 
—no  high-soundinff  terms.  Just  truthful, 
understandable  adviceforthe  happymen 
and  women  to  whom  the  garden  is  a  play- 
ground and  a  patriotic  necessity.    Full 
value  to  subscribers  in  excess  of  claims 
or  money  refunded.    Issued  monthly^ 
sample  free— H.OO  per  year. 
MAURICE  FULD.  14S7  BiMa««f .  Nmt  Tcik 


I — June  is  Rose  Time— 

June  is  the  blithe  month  of  roaes;  but  you  can  also  have  a 
profufion  of  these  beautiful  flowers  until  killinc  frosts  oome. 
Learn  the  secrets  of  successful  rote  culture  from 

**How  to  Grow  Roses** 

This  rose  lover's  manual  fully  explains   how  to 

select,  plant,  prune  and  spray  roses.    It  gives  a 

helpful  ''Calendar  of  Operations''  for  year-round 

convenience.   Handsome  Library  cnition;  lai 

pase» — 16  in  natural  colors.    Price  $i  postpaid 

including  coupon  worth  $i  on  the  first  $$  ordor 

for  plants  from  our  free  catalocue. 

Learn  to  grow  your  oten  roses.    Send  to^ay. 

I^ON ARD  ^  \%rKaT  GROVE 

^-^&  Jones  Co.   ▼▼       Bok24,Psu 

RoBUiT  Pylb.  Pres.        A.  Wintzkr.  Vlca-Pns. 
Backed  bySO  Years*  Experience 


PROTECTIVE    FENCING 

"OR   THIRTY-FOUR   YEARS  we  have   been 

manufacturing  fences  for  homes,  estates,  parks, 

public   buildings   and    every    other  purpose — long 

enough   to  prove   conclusively   that   our    fences   are 

built  right 

Aek  (or  catalog^'illustrmtinff  Hundred  a  of  distinctive^  styles, 
qruoting  prices  and  explaining  our  offer  to  make  without 
obligationi  a  blue  print  of  fencins  best  suited  to  your  needs* 


Enterprise  Iron  Wor^s 

1 1 62  E,  24th  St..  INDIANAPOLIS 


AdttrtiMTt  wiU  ajtpneiaie  your  mentioning  Tkt  Oardm  Mogasdno  in  witing—oind  vo  will,  loo 
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Roses 


from  pots 

You  have  some  blanks  in  your 
Rose  bed  perhaps,  or  you  were 
late  in  getting  your  Rose  Gar- 
den plans  under  way? 

Well,  we  have  prepared  for  just  such 
a  contingency  and  can  supply  plants 
of  all  the  Standard  kinds  in  full  growth, 
three  year  old  stock,  from  6"  pots: 
Ophelia;  Radiance;  Mdm.  Col  let  te 
Martinette;  Red  Radiance;  The  Kil- 
larneys  and  many  other  varieties. 

Write,  or  better  still,  call  and  see  the 
stock. 

A  splendid  selection  of  the  Baby 
Roses  also  from  pots;  Baby  Doll; 
Cecil  Brunner;  Geo.  Elgar;  Irish  Fire- 
flame,  etc.,  etc, 

Price  $6  per  dozen 
$40  per  hundred 

Don't  forget  the  finer  things  in  life 

when  you  are  planting 

your  war  garden 


CHARLES  H.  TOTTY  CO. 

Importer*  and  Groirers  of  Chry$anthemum.% 
Roies,   Camaiiont  and  Hard\f    Perennials 

MADISON        NEW  JERSEY 


Meetings  and  Lectures  in  June 

{Following  daUs  are  meetings  unless  otherwise  specified) 

1.         Lake   Geneva,    Wis.,   Gardenere'   &   Foremen's 
Association. 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park.    Lec- 
ture:  Diseases  of  Garden  Crops  and  Their 
Control. 

3.  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Garden  Club. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Horticultural  Society. 

4.  Garden  Club  of  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

5.  Short  HUls,  N.  J.,  Garden  Qub. 

6.  MarBhfield,  Mass..  Garden  Club. 

7.  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Horticultural  Society. 

8.  Dobbs  Ferry.  N.  Y..  Horticultural  Society. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Pare.    Lec- 
ture: Insect  Ptets  and  Their  Control. 

10.  New  York  FlorisU'  Qub,  Grand  Opera  House. 
Garden  Qub  of  New  Rochdle.  N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  Fkxists'  Associatkin. 

Park  Garden  Qub,  Flushing.  L.  I. 

11.  Garden  Club  of  Ridgefield.  Conn. 

12.  Valdosta.  Ga.,  Floral  Qub. 
Short  HUls,  N.  J.,  Garden  Qub. 

Nassau  Co.,  Horticultural  Society.  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
Lenox.  Mass.,  Horticultural  Soaety. 
14.  Westchester.  N.  Y.,  &  FairfieW.  Conn.,  Horticul- 

tural Sode^. 
Connecticut  Horticultural  Society.' Hartford.  Coniu 

18.  Gardeners'  &  Florists'  Club  of  Boston,  Horticul- 

ttuidHaU,  Boston. 
18-20.    American  Seed  Trade  Association,  Chicago,  IlL 
Annual  Meeting. 
American  Rose  Society,  Hartford,  Conn.,   Show. 

19.  Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society.  Providence, 

R.L 
Short  HUls.  N.  J.,  Garden  Qub. 
Tarrytown.  N.  Y..  Horticultural  Society. 

20.  Salisbury,  Conn..  Garden  Oub.    Subject:  Plants 

as  Factors  in  Home  Creation. 
Marshfield,  Mass..  Garden  Club. 

21.  Dahlia  Society  of  California.  Palace  Hotel.  San 

Francisoo. 
Pasadena.  Cal..  Horticultural  Society. 

22.  Dobbs  Ferry.  N.  Y..  Horticultural  Society. 

24.  Park  Garden  Qub,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

25.  Garden  Qub  of  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

25-28.  American  Sweet  Pea  Society,  Greek  Hall,  PhU- 
adelphia.  Pa.    Annual  Meeting  and  Show. 

28.  Short  HUls,  N.  J.,  Garden  Qub. 

28-28.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  Hotel 
Sherman.  Chica«o.  lU.    Annual  Meeting. 

28.  Connecticut  Horticultural  Society,  Hartford,  Conn* 


Fuel  in  Cookiiig*— The  coal  situation  last 
winter  led  me  to  do  considerable  experi- 
menting in  the  use  of  gas  and  coal,  in  cooking 
different  vegetables.  I  had  a  good  quantity 
of  Detroit  Dark  Red  beet,  averaging 
3  in.  to  3^  in.  in  diameter,  in  soil  storage. 
Earlier  in  the  season,  I  had  canned  some  of  the 
more  desirable  2-inch  size.  The  difference 
in  cost  of  preparing  these  for  the  table  proved 
astonishing.  It  took  from  3^  to  4  hours 
to  cook  the  large  beets  to  a  tender  stage. 
During  that  time,  the  coal  consumed  to 
boil  the  beets  proved  to  be  about  5c.,  with 
coal  at  $10  per  ton.  The  tender,  canned 
beets  were  ready  for  serving  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  requiring  about  2c.  worth  of  gas. 
Even  adding  to  this  an  extra  cent's  worth  of 
gas  which  was  used  to  can  the  beets  by  the 
cold-pack  method,  it  still  proved  40  per  cent, 
cheaper  to  put  the  small  beets  on  the  table 
than  to  get  the  larger  roots  ready.  I  would 
be  interested  to  learn  whether  other  Garden 
Neighbors  have  made  similar  observations. — 
Mrs,  A,  Kruhm. 


The  Cause  of  Heather  Turning  Brown. — 
In  The  Garden  Magazine  for  August  191 7 
there  appeared  an  inquiry  from  me  concerning 
the  Heather  and  the  probable  cause  of  its 
browning  so  badly  here.  Last  winter  most 
of  the  plants  were  covered  with  snow  for  two 
months  (from  December  8th)  and  all  have 
turned  brown  entirely.  Evidently  low  tem- 
perature is  the  cause  and,  therefore,  the 
Heather  is  not  suited  to  our  climate. — J.  L. 
Wood,  Ivy  Depot,  Fa, 


Real  Pleasure! 

TXTHY  not  make  gardening  a  real  plcas- 
VV  ure  by  using  a  I*ull-Easy?  It  stirs  the 
soil  thoroughly — and  does  it  easily.  Can 
be  used  as  a  rake  or  cultivator — the  handi- 
est tool  in  the  garden.     The 

DULL-EA5U 

ADJUSTABLE 

GARDEN 
CULTIVATOR' 

Js  instantly  adjustable  from  7  to  j8  in- 
ches.   Gets  rijjht  up  close  to  the  pJanis. 
Middle    tooth    removable    for  Horkini; 
two  rows  ac  once. 

For  sale  by  most  dealers.  If  your  dealer 
cant  supply  you.  lend  dealer*  name  and 
$1.50  ($3  (>o  in  Canada)  and  your  Pull-Easy 
will  he  forwarded  at  once  by  Tarcel  Post, 
prcp,-iid.     Literature  on  request. 

The  PuU-Ea^y  Mfg.  Co, 

306  Barstow  Street 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

Canadian  Address t 
35  Colborne  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


^^>' 


^TjI 


Select  Your  Plants 
in  Full  Bloom 

here  at  the  Nursery,  and  if  you  like,  take 
away  in  your  automobile.  Through  our 
•sul  ■hipping  methods,  it  is  now  poMible  to  auc  ^ 
ir*Mpi*ni,  even  in  fbll  bloom/besutiful  flowerinc 
Hke  raiododcndrons.  etc.  When  digginc  plants  we 
s  large  ball  of  earth  around  the  roots.  We  deli' 
motor  within  100  miles  of  New  York  and  gumrMntt 
iafmotory  r—ult9.  Booklet  "Home  Landscapes'* 
on  reQuest* 


HICKS 

Norseries 


WESTBURY,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Bos  Att* 


I  IMP  SOAP 

'JPMY 


Sure  Inse^ct  Kil/cf 


THE  use  of  Imp  Soap  Spray  on  fruit  trees* 
garden  truck,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
will  positively  destroy  all  insect  pests  and  larvm 
deposits.  Quite  harmless  to  vegetation.  Used  in 
country's  biggest  orchards  and  estates.  Very 
economical — one  gal.  Imp  Soap  Spray  makes 
from  25  to  40  gals,  effective  solution.  Directions 
on  can.  Qt.,  55c.;  Gal.,  $1.90;  5  Gals.,  $8.50. 
F.O.B.  Boston.  Genuine  can  has  Ivy  leaf  trade 
mark.  Your  money  back  if  Imp  Soap  Spray 
doesn't  do  as  claimed.  Order  direct  if  your 
dealer  can't  supply. 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO.,  Pftt»pc 

Esstsm  ClMmical  Co.  BOSTON,  MASSL 


Th$  Rtaditr9*  Service  it  prepared  to  kelp  you  «olw  your  gardening  profilnst 
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GOLD  MEDAL  GOODS 


"HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOT 


99 


Used  from  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A  light,  composite,  fine  powder,  easily  distributed 
either  by  duster,  bdlows,  or  in  vrater  by  spraying. 
Thoroughly  reliable  in  killing  Currant  Worms,  Potato 
Bugs,  Cabbage  Wonns,  Lice,  Slugs,  Sow  Bugs,  etc 
and  it  is  also  strongly  impregnated  with  fungicides. 
[^^'Put  up  in  Popular  Packages  at  Popular  Prices. 

Sold  by  S^ed  Dealer m  and  Merchante 
HAMMOND'S  SLUG  SHOTJ  WORKS,  BEACON,  Ni  Y« 

Our  Products  are  sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 


For  a  pamphlet  worth  having  on  Insects 
and  Blights,  write  for  pamphlet. 


PERGOLAS 

and 

Garden  Accessories 

For  Beautifying  Home 
Grounds 

When  wnting  for  cata- 
logue enclose  loc  and 
ask  for  Pergola  Cat. 
"H-jO." 

Hartmann-Sanders  Co. 

Elslon  and  Webiter  Afenuca 

Chkafo.  III. 
New  York  UBIcc:  «  E.  SSIIi  St. 


F 


^or  Potato  Bugs 

^d  Blight        use 

f  SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL-ARSENATE 

—a  new  combination  which  bids  fair  to  replace 
the  old  Lime  Sulphur- Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Bor- 
deaux-Lead mixtures,  in  both  orchard  and  garden. 

It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  expensive. 
1  gallon  and  432  lbs.  makes  150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  Circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

I        50  Church  St.,  Dept,  I  New  York 


Dog  Kennd 


'pHE  Hodgson  way  is  the  ideal  way  to  house  your  poul- 
try  and  pet  stock.  Every  style  of  Hodgson  house  ia 
designed  with  full  knowledge  of  requirements.  Poultry 
houses  are  made  of  red  cedar  vermin-proofed.  ALL  houses 
are  sanitary,  storm-prooi  and  well  ventilated.  They  will 
give  you  better  results   because  of  their  scientific  con- 


N0.4  Poultry  House  for  200  hens— 5  units  No.  3  Poultry  House  for  30  hens 

stniction.  Hodgson  houses  are  shipped  in  painted,  fitted 
sections  which  can  be  quickly  put  together.  Send  for 
completely  illustrated  catalogue. 


E  F.  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  311,  116  Washington  St 

Boston,  Mass.— 6  £.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 


HODGSON    PORTABLE    HOUSES 


vvrf»ff»»»Mmfmm»mMnm»m}mmmimiy»}imi»i 


DWARF  APPLE   TREES 

DWARF  PEAR  TREES 

DWARF  PLUM  TREES 

DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 

DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Frme 

THE  VAN  DUSEIN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McKAY.  MffT.  Box  G,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


THE  CLIPPER 

will  cut  tall  grass,  short  grass  and 
weeds  and  do  a!)  the  trimming  along 
the  fence,  walks  and  drives. 

your  dealer*  do  not  keep  them  let  ua  know 
and  we  will  tend  circulars  and  prices. 

CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  COi 
Dixon       ....       iUinoia 


GARDENER  SUPERINTENDENT  wishes  position,  ijveare' 
experience  on  first  class  places.  ThorouKhly  understands  all 
branches  of  the  profession  outside  and  under  glass.  Only  good 
position  considered  where  energy  and  ability  counts.  Address  Box 
123,  Garden  Magazine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


^SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

An  Efficient  System  which  You  can  In- 
stall  Yourself.     For   Home,  Factory 
and  Institution. 

Atmn  Sewage  Diapoaai  Symtem 

Designed  by  an  expert  to  eliminate  the  cess- 
pool ,    Thorou  gh  i  n  construe  tion .  abso  I  u  tely 
odor'ess,  self-operating,  permanent  and  in- 
expensive.    Costs  nothing  to  operate. 
Our  pamphlet  No.  6  tells 
bow  It  works. 


40  V 


ATEN 

Sewage  Disposal  Co. 
a86  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


AGES 


LUE 


WILL       N/1  E  M  D 


Don't  Cultivate  Bugs!  ^E 


Bugs,  blights  and  plant  losses  due  to  both, 
rob  the  planters  of  this  country  of  seven- 

hundred   miilion   dollars'  worth   of   truck 

and  garden  crops  each  year.     The  worst  pests  are,  perhaps,  the  lice  of  many  species  that  suck  the  plants'  life 
blood.     To  fight  them  effectively,  use  a  contact  poison. 

A  r^  ni  Tip  ^^^  ^*^"  t^*^  standard  contact  remedy  for  use  against  green,  black  and  white  aphis  as  well 
XT. ^111  lie  as  thrips,  currant  worms  and  other  soft-bodied  insect  pests  for  many  years.  Especially 
adapted  for  homegarden  use  since  it  is  put  up  in  convenient  quantities,  quickly  diluted,  and  easily  applied  as 
per  direction  on  each  can. 

Tj^  *  r         T?  *   ^  cleansing  liquid  sulphur  spray, 

r  lingme   Tor   rUngl  equally  effective  to  combat  blight 
on  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers. 

\7  •  n        WT  Completely  eradicates,  worms, 

V  ermine  tor    Worms  maggots,  root  lice  and  all  other 
pests  at  work  beneath  the  soil. 

Aphine,  Funffine  and  V ermine  are  for  ScUe  ai  all  Good  Seed  Storei 

Aphine  Mfg.  Co.,     Xl""'     Madison,  N.  J. 


le  Recognised  Standard  inmectieidm 
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Move  Your  Poultry  Yard  When  and  Where  You  Want 
It  By  Using  ''BUFFALO"  Portable  Poultry  Runways 

This  new  fencing  sys-  ^_,_, 

tern  enables  you  to  .':^r^  -  -^»WK-f>J 
make  any  size  yaxd  de- 
sir^  and  move  it  to 
other  locations  at  will. 
To  erect  simply  push 
legs  into  the  ground. 

Substantially  constructed  from  i}4  inch 
Diamond  mesh  heavy  galvanized  wire  fabric 
and  galvanized  round  iron  frames  with  one 
inch  galvanized  Hexagon  Netting  along  the  bottom, 
twelve  inches  high.  Strong  and  durable  and  its  portaU* 
feature  makes  it  readily  adaptable  for  fencing  in  voung 
chicks  or  ducklings  as  well  as  grown  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  etc.  Also  used  to  advantage  for  encbsing  small 
vegetable  garden  plots,  tlog  runways,  etc  — - 

Made  in  Standard  size  sections  as  follows: 

7' long  X  5' high $3.75  per  section 

9'6"'^xs'^'^  (gate)       ....         1.60    "       " 

8'      "  X  f '    " a.oo   " 

6'      "  X  f '    " 1.60    "       " 

PLUS  10%  TO  THE  ABOVE  PRICES,  F.  O.  B.  BUFFALO 

These  prices  are  efiectlve  April  ist,  1918.  and  are  for  orders  consistlnsr  of  six 
sections  or  more.  Atmve  sizes  can  be  shipped  from  stock  immediately.  Special  sizes 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Send  money  order,  check,  New  York  Draft  or  cur- 
rency by  rei2istered  mail  NOW!  Don't  delay,  freight  conditions  are  bad  and  delay 
in  ordering  may  disappoint  you  in  delivery. 
Our  booklet  No.  67AA  will  be  sent  upon  request  with-six  cents  to  cover  postage.  A 
'  trial  order  will  conviiDice  you  oftbe  merits  of  this  system. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.  (Mi*-55ri».)  467  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ENLARGED  VIEW 


FREE  Book  on  Birds 

and    Bird    Houses 

Write  for  your  copy  today.    An  early  reply  will  receive  a 
beautifully  colored   bird  picture  suiuble 


for  framing, 

Song  birds  save  millions  of  bushels  of  grain,  fruit  and 

"*         V.  They  destroy  the  Insects  th*' 

crops.  You  should  furnish  soi 


vegetables  every  year.  They  destroy  the  Insects  that 

Attack  all  kinds  of  crops.  You  should  furnish  song 

birds  with  safe  humes  in  whidt  to  raise  thefr 


\  young  and  they  wUl  return  to  your  gardens  year 

after  year  to  gladden *- — '  ■""•*■  •»—•-' *- 

and  song.    There  is  1 


r  year  to  gladden  your  heart.with  their  beauty 
song.    There  is  a 

Dodson  Bird  House 

for  every  kind  of  bird.  No  grounds  are  quite  com- 
plete  without  the  song  birds.    You  can  attract 
the  very  bird  you  want  by  simply  putting  up  the  rieht 
kind  of  Dodson  House.    Dodson  Bird  Houses  awarded 
Gold  Medal  at  Panama  Exposition,  San  Francisco. 
My  98  apartment (3a in. X 07  in.)  Purple  Martin  House $ig. 
JOBKril  II.  DODBOI,  Prex.AmeHcaHAHdubonAxs'n. 
70t  HarrlM*  Aveaae,  Kankakee,  Ul. 
Dtdwn's  Sorrow  Trap  guarar.tted  to  rid  your  communis  0/ these 
grain  eating  ^sts.    Price  f6.         


O.F.G.  Bulbs  Are  Good  Bulbs 

They  are  now  growing  for  you  in  the  Oronogo 
Flower  Gardens,  near  Carthage,  Mo.,  and  in 
August  will  be  ready  for  delivery.  Send  postal  card 
for  price  list  to  be  mailed  you  about  September,  i. 
ORONOGO  FLOWER  GARDEN  C«rthac«,  Mo. 


A  Channing  Birdbath 


of  Artificid  SImm 

fifteen  inches  square,  three 
inches  thick,  hollowed  out 
round  two  and  one  half 
inches  deep  in  centre  sl<qiuig 

to  thxee-dghths  at  edge.    Inexpensive,  Practical,  Artistic 
PrUsm  $2.00,     Thrmm  far  $5.50,  /.  o.  b.  Verona 

W.  H.  BAYL£S  Verona.  New  Jersey 


SAVO    FLOWER    BOX 

For  Windows,  Porches,  Sun  Parlors,  etc. 

Supplies  just  the  amount  of  air  and  water 
necessary  when  and  where  needed.  No  surface 
water.  Use  indoors  or  outdoors— keeps 
flowers  healthy  and  beautiful  the  year  round. 
Leak  Proof —Rust  Proof 
Six  sizes— aluminum  or  dark  green  finish.  Aak  your  dealer  or 
write  for  free  catalogue. 

SAVO  fWFG.  CO, 
Dept.  E,  39  S.  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago 


S«ir-Waterinf 
Sub-lrrifating 


m 


Beautify    Furniture 

Protect  Floor  and   Floor   Covering! 
from  injury  by  using 

Glaae  Onward  Slldins 
Furniture  Shoe 

in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  yoa 

write  us. 

ONWARD  MFa  CO. 
MENASHA.  WIS.  DEPT.  T. 


Have  You  Gardening  Questions?  Experts 
will  answer  them  free.  If  a  plant  fails,  tell  us  about 
it  and  ask  help  from  the  Readers'  Service. 


HOME     CANNER. 


FREE— 40-page  book  canning  recipes;  de- 
tails Cano  Water  Seal  Steam  Cann«r{  it's 
different;  takes  leas  fuel  on  arjy  stove; 
operates  in  half  time  of  other  canners. 
Quick,  safe,  self -regulating;  use  jars  or 
cans.  Guaranteed.  Write  Box  3107. 
FLORIDA  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,     JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


RABBITS  sSr 

^  J  Tells  how  to  provide  for  the  shortage  is  aat  Oer 

\f  book: 'The  Rabbit;  How  to  Select,  Breed  sod  IUhs 

^^^^  the  Rabbit  and  Belgian  Hare  for  PkasuRorFnl? 

^^^^M  by  breeders  of  kmg  emerienoe  with  lafabls.  Ekkh 

■EC  r 


ition,  nicely  illustral 
Price  as  cents  with  sam] 

mv   Advocate  conta 

Department    POULTRY  ADVOCATE, 


ited,  enlarged  and  nndi  inpnvci 
mptecopy  ol  the  AvBucAJf  Poor 
itaining  Rabbit  and  Fet  Siod 
;AT|rD.pl.S23,SyrMM,N.T 


Aster  Plants 

Vick's  Mikado,  Crego,  Kin^,  Vick's  Bianduog  ud 

Rochester.    Each  variety  m  white,  pink,  lavender, 

and  purple. 

Cabtnge  Plants— Surehead;  Early  Jersey  Wakcfidd 

Tomato  Plants— Earliana;  June  Pink,  Ponderosa 

AU  plants  at  $1.35  per  xoo,  by  pared  post,  after  June  nt 

Tho  Oldbrick  Farms,  Orwoll,  Ashtabula  Co.,  OU, 


CABBAGE 


Currant  and  Gooeebeny  Weoi 
are  easily  killed  with  tfae  laeof 
INSECTONOS,  a  pofKiij 
NON-POISONOUS  insectkide.  This  remedy  is  abo  used  ior 
killing  Flics,  Fleas.  Roscbes,  Ants  and  Poultry  Lice.  Ostlx 
maricet  for  25  years;  universally  endorsed;  awarded  DipkiB. 

Prices,  postpaid  xoc.,  35c.  and  $1  .as-    SompU  Pm. 
WM.  BRANSON,  Mfr.»    Bloomington,  ID. 


Plants    Postpaid     to  You 

Safe  Dmlioery  Guarantemd 

Asters,  Cauliflower,  Sweet  PoUtoes,  Tomatoes,  Tianspluled 
Celery,  4  dozen  asc;  xoo  45c;  xooo  $3.      Cabbage.  Becti, 
Lettuce,  5  dozen  asc;  xoo^sc;  xooo$i.7S-  Peppers, E^Phati, 
dozen  ioc;'2ioo  $x  .so.    Ask  for  prices  in  large  quantities. 
Click's  Plant  Farmsa  Smokatown*  Lancaster  Co.,  Pk. 


A  Garden  Library  for  a 
Dollar  and  a  Quarter 

Bound  volume*  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  rcpraent  tk 
last  word  on  gardeninf .  It  \%  really  a  looie  leaf  cjfckpeifa  d 
horticulture.  You  are  kept  up  to  date.  Save  your  canin  of 
THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  and  let  us  bind  them  for  )«a 
There  is  a  new  volume  everv  six  months,  and  Vol.  26  ii  n$^ 
now.  Send  ^ur  magazines  bv  Parcel  Post  and  ve  «S  ifik 
index,  and  bmd  them  for  you  tor  $1.25.  If  you  have  not  kcfC  il 
of  the  numbers,  ws  will  supply  the  misains  copies  at  25c  csck  « 
we  will  supply  the  bound  volume  complete  for  12.00.  THEGAR- 
DEN  MAGAZINE  can  be  of  more  service  this  year  tbsn  em 
before,  and  you  can  get  most  out  of  the  magazine  when  yoa  bad 
it  and  keep  it  in  permanent  fonp.   Address: 

Circulation  Dmpartment 
GARDEN  MAGAZINE  Garden  Gty,  NewT«k 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMHJt 
etc.  OF  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  published  in  sonM 
with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  S4.  xoxs :  Fuhliskm.  Doobkai,^ 
Page  &  Co..  Garden  Gty.  N.  Y.;  Editor  and  Miooapoi  Biio, 
Leonaid  Barron.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Ovmors,  Dcwbtodiy.  h$ 
k  Co.,  Gaidcn  Gty,  N.  Y. 


Stockholders  holding  i  per  cent,  or  more  ef  Moi  omennt  ef 
AprU  1, 10x8:  F.  N.  DooUeday,  Garden  Cily.  N.  Y.;^;] 


n.f9f, 


London,  England;  H.  S.  Houston.  Garden  Oty,  N.  Y.:  S.  AEiei^ 
Garden  Oty.  N.  Y.:  A.  W.  Page,  Garden  Oty.  N.  Y.;  1^ 
Doubloday,  Garden  Qty,  N.  Y.;  Nelson  Doubledur.  Gsnks  QQ. 
N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Etherington,  New  York  Gty ;  R.  M.  Fsar,  Qkam'^ 
Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  heUert  Wg 
I  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amoumt  qf  bonds,  mortgages,  m  mt 
securities^  None. 

(Signed)  DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  ft  COMPANY 
By  S.  A.  Eveiitt.  Tmaeo 
Swom  and  sabscxibed  before  me  this  xst  day  of  April,  19X& 

(Signed)  John  J.  Hestian,  Notuy  Frifr 
Nassau  County,  N.  Y. 
Commisskm  Expires  Msxdi  ih  19Q 


VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


The  ''ONE  MAN"  Dog 


Classiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  farm,  country,  auto,  children.  Splendid  companion, 
roniping  playmate,  matchless  watch  and  stock  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsurpassed  alt  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Rainey. 
Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  affectionate  and  true  as  steel.  Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  dependable 
with  children. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy,  hardy, 
absolutely  free  Jrom  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY.  COBBY,  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred, 
pedigreed,  registered,  certiiied. 

The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

WE  OFFER:  (I)  Healthv,   hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly,  comical,  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.     (2)  Grown  or  jMTtly  grown  male  or  female  or  unrelated  pair  ior 
txeeding.     (3)  A  splendid  bitch  alreadv  served  by  our  magnificent  stud.     We  guarantee  prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  d^ilings  and  satisfaction.  _. 

AT  STUD.  Brainy,  Brawny.  Noble,  Upstanding  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world),    m 
\       ^5.    Simply  express  your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  X,  she  will  be  bred  and  returned.     Descriptive  illustrated  booltlet  and  price  list  on  request.     Also  stud  card. 

VIBERT  AIRED AUE  FARM,  Box  5B,  ^Veston,  New  Jersey 
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Lawn  Beauty  with  Economy 
and  Conservation  of  Labor 

THE  lawn  beautiful  must  be  cut  often  ind  well — and 
to-day  hand  tnowinK  is  not  equal  to  this  task  whert- 
the  lawn  area  is  greater  than  two  acrei,  unless  labor  out 
of  all  rcaKtnahle  proportion  is  employed. 

THERE  ii,  however,  one  tolution.one  lawn-cuttine  mower 
that  solves  the  labor  problem  and  at  the  same  time 
assures  a  perfect  lawn  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  1  hat 
mowcf  it  the 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

MOTOR  LAWN  MOWER 

$275.  f.  o.  b.  Factory 

THE  Fuller  A  Johnson  combines  la^^re  cutting  caiiacity  with 
fleubiltty  and  Hiehtne«s.  In  one  day's  time  one  man  can  |»er- 
fecily  cirt  five  acres  of  lawn.  He  can  cut  It  so  j^erfectly  that  no 
afto'-tHnuiiiDt:  i»ith  a  hand  mower  around  trees,  slirubs  or  drive- 
ways  will  be  nece«sar>- 

WHERE  you  find  the  most  beautifully  cared  for  estates,  narks 
and  cemeteries  there  too  you  will  find  the  Fuller  A-  Johnson 
Motor  Latrn  Mower.  This  machine  is  fast  replacinif  hand  mow  • 
ets.  hone  mowers  and  the  heavier  tyj>es  of  luotor  iiio»cni.  Jt 
should  replace  them  on  >oitr  lawn. 

Let  lis  life  jrou  the  full  facts.  Let  us  send  jou 
•tir  b««4  entitled  "A  Belter  Lawn."  You  owe  it 
lo  foyr  lawn  and  to  your  pocket  book  to  inrosti- 
gale  the  Fuller  &  Johnson. 

Manufacturers  Distributing  Company 

us  FaU«tM  Bvilding  St.  L«tt»,  M; 
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Bears  Fruit 

First  Season 

To  encourage  the  planting  of  early  bearing 
liealthy  fruit  in  the  back  3rards  of  the  nation,  the 
Fruits  and  Flovrert  Anociation,  86  G>rtlandt  St., 
New  York,  will  tend  free  pre|>aid,  a  half  dozen 
genuine  St.  Regit  Everbearing  Red  Raspberry 
Bushes  the  only  raspberry  bearing  fruit  the  same 
season  planted  and  for  years  thereafter  every  day 
from  June  until  October:  also  free  three  Best  Grape 
Vines,  red,  white  and  blue,  all  prepaid,  to  every 
person  sending  a  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
Fruits  and  Fbwers  Magazine  ¥rhich  gives  easy 
planting  directions. 


m 
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400  Acres  of  Ornamental 

Nursery  St€H:k  to  select  from 

WE  HAVE  grown  this  stock  because  we  believed  in  the 
American  people. 
The  demand  for  nursery  products  of  an  ornamental 
sort  Is  in  the  march  of  events.  The  time  was  when  a  home  con- 
sisted of  a  cabin  of  one  room.  The  next  step  was  to  divide  that 
room — then  subdivide — until  the  modern  house  was  produced. 
Then  followed  literature,  art,  music  and  all  the  modern  appli- 
ances of  life.  But  to-day  these  and  all  these  things  do  not  make 
a  complete  home.  The  outside  now  has  equal  claims  to  our 
attention  as  the  inside.  TREES,  SHRUBS  and  VINES  are  as 
much  of  a  necessity  to  a  modern  home  as  pictures,  music  and 
books.  We  exist  to  help  you  make  your  home  complete — to  add 
to  your  comfort  and  to  thousands  of  others  who  chance  to  see 
your  abode.  Make  your  habitation  a  HOME  in  the  real  modern 
sense  of  the  word. 

Send  for  our  catalogue — that  will  help  you  solve  the  problem. 
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678  Adams  Street 
North  Abinston,  Msmo. 


G  I  L  L  E  T  T  '  S 

Hardy   Ferns    and    Flowers 
For   Dark,  Shady  Places 

Plant  your  native  ferns,  plants  and  bulbs 
NOW.     It  is  not  too  late  to  get  Rootl  re- 
sults if  you  do  your  planting  Im- 
mediately. 

We  will  gladly  call  and  advis*  you 

regarding   woodland    planting    and 

natural  gardens.     Our  price 

sn:*^'^     for  this  service  is  rcast>nablc. 

("'^         Send  J  or  descriptive  caUiloKUt 

nj  over  80  pages.    it*»  FREE^ 

Edward  Gillett 

3  Main  Street,  Southwick,  Mass. 


,  Water  Ulies  and 
;  Plants— a  Never 
Ending  Delight 


Pi 

The  month  of  June  is  an  ideal  time 
to  set  tender  Water  Lilies  and  Ne- 
lumbiuma  A  few  plants  in  a  small  pool,  or  a  tub  of 
water .  will  give  a  wealth  of  beautiful  blooms. 
"Wator  UUes  and  Wator  PlanU"  (a  new 
booklet)  shoMTS  several  choice  varieties  in  natural 
colors;  tells  how  to  build  a  pool,  what  varieties  to 
plant    Send  for  a  copy. 

WILLIAM  TK\CY:JEJBL,W.imrLaySp.eMM 
Box  E,  Arlington,  N.  J. 
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^Dy   these  men 
\Qe  shall  conquer! 

The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  Here  are  the  men  who 
will  make  it  so. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  forces  that  will  carry  us  on  to  victory  no  man 
can  measure.  The  books  you  send,  the  letters  you  write,  the  music  the 
men  have  to  enjoy— do  not  for  one  moment  underestimate  the  weight 
they  will  throw  into  the  final  balance  of  success. 

The  pictures  shown  here  are  typical  of  the  spirit  of  Uncle  Sam.  He 
has  a  song  in  his  heart,  a  tune  on  his  Yankee  lips,  and  an  iron  resolve 
deep  in  his  liberty-loving  soul. 

This  company  is  proud  that  its  products  are  a  mighty  Armament  of 
Hope,  cheering  and  strengthening  the  spirit  of  our  fighting  men. 

In  camp  and  trench,  on  transport  and  battleship,  in  hospital,  church 
and  cantonment,  in  the  welfare  houses  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  K.  of  C, 
and  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  the  Victrola  is  the  unflagging,  and  often  the  only, 
source  of  music  and  entertainment.  It  is  so  portable  that  it  can  be  taken 
anywhere  and  unaided  it  gives  forth  the  music  and  laughter  of  the  world's 
greatest  artists.  The  Victrola  is  teaching  wireless  and  French  to  our 
Army  and  Navy.  Victrolas  and  Victor  Records  are  day  and  night 
advancing  the  cause  of  freedom  on  the  battlefields  of  the  entire  world. 

Every  Victrola  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam  is  a  source  of  actual 
war  strength.  Every  Victor  Record  at  the  front  is  a  winged  messenger 
of  victory,  doing  its  humble  but  by  no  means  unimportant  bit  to  van- 
quish the  powers  of  darkness  and  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Qhe  Victrola  enlisted 
in  the  WarJorDemoAua 


llOth  Regiment  Infantry  at  Philadelphia  ca 
route  to  Camp  Hancock,  Georgia. 


hi 


Italian  troops  enjoy  a  Victrola  concert  on  tHe 
snow-clad  Alps. 


U.  S.  Jackics,  U.S.  S.  "Delaware,"  entenainfng 
themselves  with  the  Victrola. 


British  Tank  officers  of  the  "Iron  Cavalry"  and 
their  Victrola  somewhere  in  France. 


'*%^: 


Listening  to  the  Victrola  at  Camp  Dtx, 
New  Jersey. 


A  merry  hour  at  Fort  Jay.  Governor's  Island, 
New  York. 
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Mother  puts  Slug  Shot  on 
Cabbage  and  has  me  sprinkle 
the  Rosebushes;  Grandpa 
says  it  kills  Potato  Bugs 

Present  food  shortages  make  it  ( he.  duty  of  every  patrioti  • 
gardener  to  do  his  utmost  to  grow  the  biggest  crops.  The  garden 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fatten  bugs.  Fight  them  with  the  in- 
fallible remedy,  whi.h  sinre  1880  has  killed  injurious  insects 
without  damage  to  either  plants,  fowls  or  persons. 

Hammond's  Slug  Shot  is  used  from  ocean  to  ocean  in  home 
and  market  gardens  because  it  does  the  work  thoroughly  and 
economically.  It  destroys  all  leaf-eating  insects,  drives  off  slug's 
and  caterpillars.  It  is  put  up  in  various  sizes  at  moderate  prices. 
Use  it  with  the  handy  Slug  Shot  Dusters,  as  shown  in  pictures. 

Hammond's  Gold  Medal  Insecticides 
are  sold  by  Seed  Dealers  and  Merchants 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 

^4*^  Yours  or  Write  Us 


Other  Safe 
Hammond 
Remedies 

for  the  garden  are 

Thrip  Juice  No.  2  for  all  sap~suckinK 
insects,  like  Aphis,  plant  lice,  red  spiders, 
and  soft  scale.     Famous  since  1883. 

Hammond* a  Grape  Duat  for  powdery 
mildew  should  be  used  on  grapevine  , 
roses,  onions,  etc.  Sold  successfully 
since  1886. 

Copper  Solution  is  another  go!d- 
medal  preventive  useful  against  rot  and 
mildew,  blight,  leaf  spot  and  other 
fungus  diseases. 

Concentrated  Bordeau  Mixture  is 
the  standard  remedy  for  blights  on 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  pears,  roses,  etc. 
Especially  useful  during  "muggy"  mid- 
summer days. 

Made  in  our  1 '  -j  acre  Insecticide  Plant 
and  sold 

At  ail  good  storms 
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"ANCIENT  WARE" 

A  tiTe  inlay,  giving  the  art  stone  that  little  touch  of   color   and 

winnth  md  bringing  out  most  beautiful  harmonious  effect*. 

Our  utatoguc  will  give  you  many  »ugg«tion8  for  making    your 

ginknt  liveable  and  attractive. 

THE    FISCHE:R    &    JIROUCH    COMPANY 

481S  Superior  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


G  I  L  L  E  T  T  '  S 

Hardy    Ferns    and    Flowers 
For   Dark,  Shady  Places 

Plant  your  native  ferns,  plants  and  bulbs 
NOW.     It  is  not  too  late  to  get  good  re- 
sults if  you  do  your  planting  im- 
mediately. 

We  will  gladly  call  and  advise  you 

regarding   woodland    planting    and 

natural  gardens.     Our  price 

vccc^     for  this  service  is  reasonable. 

!\^         ^cnd  ftw  descriptivt  catalogue 

of  over  80  pages .    It' 9  FREE. 

Edward  Gillett 

3  Main  Street,  Southwick,  Mass. 


This  8  Year  Old  Boy 

and 

The  Gilson  Weeder 


do  more  work  better 
than  a  man  can  do  with 
an  old  fashioned  tool 
during  the  same  time 
and 

We  can  prove  it 


c/wu/mla/nt 
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ERE  is 
the  most  con- 


venient and  practical 
way  to  practice  food  and 
fuel    conservation.      With 
Conservo  you  may  can   14 
quart  jars  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables at  one  time  —  with  Conservo  you  can  cook  an 
entire  meal  at  one  time— over  one  burner  of  your  stove. 

Conservo 

ConservesFruit— Vegetables— Fuel— Food— Time 


It  conserves,    serves  and   saves.      No 

housewife    can    afford    to  be  without  it. 

In   canning^  a   new  delicacy  ot    flavor   is 

secured    and     the    rare  flavor  of    fresh 

fruits  and    vegetables   is   retained.      In 

cooking  the  food  is  cooked  in  its  own 

moisture.  No     water      necessary. 

Thus   saving   the  valuable     mineral 

salts  and  juices. 

The  iuel  saved  by  Conservo  will 
pay  for  it  in  a  short    time.     And 
the    worry    and    watching    of 
ccx}king  is  eliminated. 


Here  is  one  of  the  many  testimonials 
received; 

The  "Conservos"  we  recently  or- 
dered from  you  arc  so  satisfactory 
that  I  would  like  to  have  you  ship 
two    more  by  express  to  our 
president,  Mr.  Charles  Lath 
rop  Pack,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Yours  very  truly, 
P.  S.  Ridsdale,  Secretary, 
Nat'l  Emergency  Food 
Garden  Commis^on, 
Washington,  D.  C, 


<^€^ 


^^'•t^ 


I  Rree  Book — "Secrets  of  Cold  Pack  Canning"  and   ConserVo 
cooking  recipes.     Mention  dealer's  name. 

TOLEDO  COOKER  CO.,  Depl.i219 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


^' 
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We  have  nearly  500  acres  of  Ornamental  Nursery  Stock;  everything  re- 
quired in  this  Northern  latitude.  We  spend  our  time 
and  money  growing  the  best  stock  possible,  and  very 
little  in  advertising  it.  AVe  have  always  depended 
upon  satisfied  customers  to  do  our  advertising  and  have 
never  been  disappointed.  Send  for  our  catidogue  and 
price  list. 


TREES 


THE  BAY  STATE  NURSERIES,  North  Abington,  Mass. 


NO  MORE  LABOR 


Simple  Turningof  Valve 
Solves  All  Sprinkling  Problems    llllll 


Sprays  a  fine  shower  ov'er  your  lawn  from  under  the 
so<I.  Each  spray  24  feet  in  diameter.  The  system 
may  be  controlled  from  any  desired  point,  and 
closes  automatically,  after  operating  a  set  length  of 
time.  The  lawn  is  marred  in  no  way  by  the  in- 
stallation, for  the  piping  is  placed  just  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface;  yet  the  system  is  made  abso- 
lutely frost-proof  by  an  automatic  draining  sprayer. 


A — Removable  key  to  turn  water  on  or  off. 

B — When  the  water  is  shut  off.  nozzle  drops  back  into  place, 
drawing  over  it  a  close-fitting  cap  to  protect  the  sprayer 
from  dirt  and  tampering. 

C — Automatic  drain,  making  system  fTost-proof.  Waste 
water  piped  to  roots  of  trees  as  sub-irrigation. 

D — Showing  nozzle,  when  not  in  operation.  Out  ti  th«  way 
•f  the  Uwn  mswer. 


0CCTtOl4AC 


BUEVATlOK 


OROUNO  PJLAU 


■jfHT'^^ 


From  the  blue  prints,  or  plan  of  your  lawn  and  garden,  we  will  lay  out  a  sprinkling  system  to  meet 
your  requirements,  and  furnish  an  estimate  for  its  installation.    Write  for  booklet. 

JOHN  A.  BROOKS       1533  Hamilton  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Said  ttnd  Inataiimd  by  ihm  FluFnbing  Tradm  Eoerywherm 
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This  nuthod  is  good  as  Jar  as 
it  goes.  But  it  doesn't  go  far 
enough.  Moistens  top.  Se^ 
dom  weu  roots. 


Why  Water  by  Hand 

When  the  Skinner  System 

Does  It  So  Handy? 


MAKES  watering  as  simple  as  rolling  off 
the  well-known  log. 
Turn  a  valve,  and  you  can  water  all 
your  little  garden  plot,  or  acres  at  a  time. 
One  as  easy  as  the  other. 
Entirely  solves  >'our  watering  problem. 
Eliminates  the  rain-waiting  worry. 
Makes  the  work  already  done  in  your  gar- 
den, do  so  much  more  work  for  you. 

It  nothing  else,  it  will  surely  double  the 
gifden  yielo;  which  is  only  another  way  of 


saying:  it  more  than  pa>'S  for  itself  the  first 
season. 

No  moving  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

No  pipes  to  put  under  ground.  Simply  tap 
connections  to  your  water  pipe,  or  attach  « 
4iose. 

One  sectional,  movable  ^  foot  line,  waters 
25  feet  eaek  way. 

Costs $18.7$;  100  foot  one  $96.25;  f. ab. 
Troy.  Ohio.    Other  lengths  in  proportion. 

Shipments  prompt.    Send  for  booklet. 


lh«  SkinnMT  Irri^iion  Co 


Preferred  by 

Patriotic   Gardeners 

Everywhere 

The  logical  choice  of 
America's  vast  army  of 
homegardeners  proves  to  be 

Leonard's  Perfection 
Cultivator 

Perfect  in  design,  hand  mess, 
efficiency 

No.  1,  with  2  discs, 6 "or 
/"knives. 

No.  2,  witJi  4  discs,  1\", 
8i"  and  8}"  knives. 

No.  3.  with  4  discs,  10"  oc 
11"  knives. 

Any  of  Three 

Sizes  $3M 

Send  for  de- 
scriptive Circular 
and  catalogue  of 
Leonard's  Seeds 
for  midsummer 
planting  to-day. 


PEONIES  and  IRIS 

Oar  Specialty 


A  Block  of  Peterson**  Peonies 


Our  Guarantee 

We  will  replace  with  three  every  plant  bloom- 
ing untrue  to  description. 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list  Just  issued 

PETERSON   NURSERY 


1033  Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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A  Garden  Library  for  a 
Dollar  and  a  Quarter 

Bound  volumes  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 
represent  the  last  word  on  gardening.  It  is  really 
a  loose  leaf  cyclopedia  of  horticulture.  You  are 
kept  up  to  date.  Save  your  copies  of  THE  GAR- 
DEN MAGAZINE  and  let  us  bind  them  for  you. 
There  is  a  new  volume  every  six  months,  and  Vol. 
26  is  ready  now.  Send  your  magazines  by  Parcel 
Post  and  we  will  supply  index,  and  bind  them  for 
you  for  ^1.25.  If  you  have  not  kept  all  of  the 
numbers,  we  will  supply  the  missing  copies  at  25c 
each,  or  we  will  supply  the  bound  volume  complete 
for  ^2.00.  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  can  be 
of  more  service  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  you 
can  get  most  out  of  the  magazine  when  you  bind 

it,  and  keep  it  in  permanent  form.     Address: 

> 

Circulation  Department   * 
GARDEN   MAGAZINE,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
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A  NECESSITY 

In  Every  Garden  Home 

**Just  as  necessary  as  a  washing  machine  or  any  other 
modem  convenience/*  says  Mrs.  John  Totterdale,  of  Staf- 
ford, New  York,  whose  picture  is  shown  above,  busy  with 
her  "National"  outfit.  She  is  just  one  of  a  vast  army  of 
patriotic  women  who  conserve  the  nation's  food  supply 
the  **Nationar'  way. 


Aluminum 
or  Steel 


^Sitdnal 


CAHNERS  AND  COOKERS 


An  Sizes 
and  Prices 


Used  and  recommended  by  County  Agents,  Home  Demonstrators,  and 
Domestic  Science  Experts  everywhere.  Guarantees  perfect  packs  of 
vegetables,  fruits  and  greens.  Used  as  a  cooker  it  makes  cheap  cuts  of 
meat  delicious  and  enables  the  user  to  make  delightful  dishes  out  of 
hard-to-cook  vegetables  and  cereals. 

Saves  time,  work  and  fuel.  Easy  to  operate — nothing  to  get  out  of 
order  or  require  attention.  Absolutely  safe.  The  National  is  the  only 
steam  pressure  canner  and  cooker  having  adjustable  safety  valve  for 
maintaining  correct  cooking  pressure  at  all  times. 

Save  the  Surplus  of  Your  Garden 

Can  by  the  Cold  Pack  Method — and  a  "National."  Says  an  expert  in 
June  Garden  Magazine: — **The  one  tested  and  found-most-perfect  way 
of  canning  is  called  the  *One-Period  Cold-Pack  Method'  and  *Steam 
pressure  outfits'  do  the  canning  very  quickly  because  it  is  done  in  steam 
under  pressure  of  from  5  to  30  pounds.*'  This  is  the  "National"  way. 
Get  full  information  by  writing. 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 

Dept.    833y    Eau    Claire,    Wisconsin 
'•NATIONAL"     BOOK    OF    RECIPES     FREE 

Describes  the  methods  of  canning  as  employed  by  government  ex- 
perts and  thousands  of  fuccessful  housekeepers.  Tcfls  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  'National"  for  both  cooking  and  canning.  Shows  how 
to  can  everythine  that's  fit  to  can,  easily,  quickly  and  economically. 
Your  free  copy  of  this  book  is  awaiting  your  call. 

Write  To-Dair 


AimrtiUvt  will  •ffr§ciUU  ytm  wuiiihtrini  Tki  Gurdm  Uagoaim  in  wriUnt—omi  «•  igiU,  ho. 
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Plant   Treasures  That 
Winter  Cannot  Kill 

THE  WINTER  of  1918  proved  one  of  the  severest  tests 
of  the  hardiness  of  many  forms  of  plant  life.  It  proved, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  certain  plants  cannot  be  killed  bv 
cold  weather  but  that  it  will  rather  stimulate  their  bloom- 
ing power  for  the  following  season.  You,  who  have  losses 
to  replace  among  shrubbery  or  in  the  hardy  border,  will 
do  well  to  pin  your  faith  to 


Harrises 


Prize 
Winning 


Peonies  and  Irises 


again  proved  their  endurance,  their  worth  and  hardiness  with  us  when 
last  month,  they  burst  into  a  riot  of  beauty  seldom  equalled.  Ail 
Harris*  Peonies  are  guaranteed  t rue-to-name.  What  you  get  from  me 
will  bloom  next  Spring  as  promised. 

Large  stocks  of  both  Japanese  and  German  Iris  enable  me  to  offer  the 
choicest  kinds  obtainable  at  prices  within  easy  reach.  All  are  hardy 
"as  oaks"  without  protection  whatever. 

Plant  these  Early  this  Fall  for  Flowers  next  Spring 

The  following  Peonies  represent  a  choice  assortment  of  charming  colors 
and  cover  the  blooming  season  from  early  to  late. 


Canari,   late   amber  white,    white 

guard  petals. 
Couronne  d*Or,  late  white,    tinted 

yellow,  streaked  carmine. 
Felix  Crousse,   brilliant    mid  season 

red. 


General Bertrand, large,  dark,  silverv 

pink;  early. 
Jeanne   d'Arc,   lilac     rose,    creamy 

white  collar. 
Philomele, creamy  white  with  bright 

pink  collar. 


Q—.  _  _  •  ^  I   i^CC^-^  •  Strong,  one-year-old  root  of  each  of  the  above,  50c; 
OpeCiai  KJIICr  •  all  six  for  $2.50.       Two-year  root*.  $3.75.     Here    are 


SIX  OTHER  LEADERS 

Offering  a   similar  succession  of    bloom   j 
above,   and   an   equally   attractive  variety   <>i 

colors: 

Albert  Crousie,  large  late  salmon  pink. 
Augualtn  d'Hour,  brilliant  mid  season  red. 
Germaine  Bigot,  large  midseason  lilac  rose. 
Mad.  Emite  Lemoine,    midseason  white,   tinged 

pink. 
Marguerite  Gerard,  late  salmon  pink. 
Monsieur  Julei  Elic,  early  lilac  rose. 

Strong  one-year-old  r(«ts  of  above.  SI. 00 
^ach,  all  MIX  for  SS.OO.  All  guaranteed 
to  bloom  true-to-name  next  Spring. 
Two-year  roots,  fZ.SO, 

Write  for  Descriptive  List  T<Mlay 

Offers  the  "Best  by  Test"  varieties  of  Hardv 
Peonies.  Irises,  Phloxes  at  most  at  tract  i\i 
prices.  Fall  is  the  time  to  set  out  these  popul.i  r 
favorites  if  vou  would  enjo\'  flowers  early  new 
Spring.  Write  or  order  NOW— delivery  madi- 
at  planting  time. 

ROSED  ALE  NURSERIES 

American  Headquarterm  for  Doug Iom  Fir 

Tarrytown,   New  York 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


3r]ds 

Choicest 
^arsery&Grti 

iProducts 


Plan  No'w 
for  Autumn  Planting 

PAEONIAS,   IRIS,   PYRETHRUM 

We  have  specialized  on  these  items  and  our 

collections  are  complete 

VINES  AND   PLANTS   IN  POTS 
For  Summer  Planting 

Ask  for  our  Special  List 

NURSERYMEN   fis    FLORISTS 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 


Your  "Winter"  Garden 

On  the  Pantry  Shelves 
''Empty  Jars  are  Slackers!" 


A  clear,*  concise  and  thoroughly  practical  presentation  of 
every  stage  of  the  various  processes  of  preserving  food.  It 
describes  each  operation  simply  and  in  such  detail  that 
any  one  trying  for  the  first  time  to  preserve  garden  products 
will  be  able  to  proceed  from  A  to  Z  without  mishap.  Beside 
the  canning  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  (described  in  alpha- 
betical order)  the  author  takes  up  canning  in  honey — a  new 
subject — and  drying. 

This  is  the  book  for  the  beginner,  while  the  expert,  always  on 
the  lookout  for  new  ideas,  will  find  it  especially  valuable 
for  the  many  new  ideas  picked  up  from  thousands -of  experi- 
menters. 

Home  Canning 
Drying  and  Preserving 

By  A.  LOUISE  ANDREA 
Net,  S1.25 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  Gtf,  N.  T. 
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AMONG  OUR  GARDEN  NEIGHBORS 


Selective  Draft  to  Replace  Losses 

THE  disastrous  effects  of  the  winter  of 
191 7-18  have  left  their  impress  in  practi- 
cally every  garden  in  the  country.  Win- 
ter-killing is  a  strange  creature.  It  does 
not  always  strike  in  the  way  that  we  might 
have  expected.  The  "average"  winter  never 
happens.  Every  season  has  some  surprises  in 
store  for  us.  Once  in  a  while,  at  periods  of  a 
score  or  so  of  years,  we  pass  through  an  excep- 
tionally severe  strain  and  when  the  spnn&r 
comes  we  begin  to  count  up  our  surprises  and 
continue  to  add  to  the  roll  of  losses  as  the 
season  unfolds. 

There  is  a  universal  tendency  to  plant 
largely  of  that  material  which  grows  most 
easily.  It  is  just  this  material  that  is*  likely 
to  succumb  to  a  strain.  A  ^larin^  example 
patent  to  everyone  at  this  time  hes  in  the  * 
California  Privet.  But  we  have  other  sur- 
prises. Many  evergreens  that  seemed  to 
have  gone  through  the  winter  and  have  suf- 
fered severely,  if  not  discarded  in  the  first 
days  of  spring,  have  to  a  large  degree  recov- 
ered and  although  set  back  considerably, 
they  will,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable  next 
winter,  have  a  chance  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves. 

A  winter  such  as  we  have  passed  through  is  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  plants  that  are 
recognized  as  really  hardy.  Hardiness  is  of 
course  a  relative  term,  and  to  a  large  extent 
hedge  plants  suffer  because  they  are  constantly 
pruned  until  late  in  the  year;  which  pruning 
stimulates  a  late  growth  which  goes  into  the 
winter  in  a  soft  if  not  succulent  condition. 
This  succumbs  easily.  The  old-time  gardener 
was  well  within  the  mark  when  he  preached 
the  doctrine  of  **  thorough  ripening  '  of  the 
wood  before  Roing  into  the  winter.  Little 
by  little  we  take  chances  until  the  border  line 
of  safety  is  overstepped  and  then  in  an  excep- 
tionally severe  season,  the  bottom  drops  out, 
and  plants  that  we  have  known  for  years  as 
familiar  friends  are  no  more! 

While  it  is  natural  that  the  gardener  will 
essay  from  time  to  time  the  cultivation  of 
unusual  plants — a  thing  that  is  not  to  be  de- 
rided indeed — it  is  also  true  that  the  frame- 
work or  background  of  our  plantings  should 
consist  of  those  subjects  that  are  really  re- 
sistent. 

The  nurservman's  stock  has  been  hurt 
equally  with  that  of  the  private  gardener  and 


owner.  His  stock  of  the  more  tender  and 
less  resistant  subjects  is  depleted.  He  cannot 
supply  the  stock  to  refill  the  gaps.  Something 
else  must  be  substituted  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction  in  this,  as  it  will  teach 
the  planter  to  use  more  material  that  has  with- 
stood the  trying  test  and  has  come  through 
the  ordeal.  Now  in  the  midst  of  summer  the 
gaps  are  fully  realized  and  the  losses  can  be 
counted;  ana  just  as  on  the  line  of  battle  the 
militarv  commander  takes  toll  of  the  losses 
through  the  roll  call  after  action,  so  in  the 
same  degree  do  we  in  our  own  surroundings 
take  toll  of  the  losses,  and  equally  with  the 
military  commander  we  must  prepare  to  fill 
the  gaps  in  our  ranks.  We  must  draw  on 
the  reserves;  and  these  reserves  are  the  tested 
and  tried  material  that  have  come  through  the 
blast. 

Everything  that  was  dead  in  spring,  or  has 
failed  to  recover  during  the  early  summer 
season,  will  have  been  cut  out  and  the  gaping 
gaps  are  standing  waiting  to  be  filled,  it  is 
time  now  to  canvass  the  losses  and  while  the 
losses  are  being  counted,  while  the  vacant 
spots  are  glaringly  evident,  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  repair  the  damage  in  the  late  summer 
and   early   fall   by   a   selective  draft  on   the 
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reserves  of  the  nurseryman.  This  done,  the 
former  cared-for  condition  can  be  restored, 
the  garden  can  be  reorganized  and  the  work 
of  repair  will  have  been  got  out  of  the  way 
before  the  stress  and  reality  of  "war  garden  ' 
activities  open  up  next  spring.  This  year  as 
never  before,  fall  planting  as  it  is  called  (it 
really  should  be  late  summer  planting)  has  a 
definite  reason  for  attention  by  the  gardener. 
Plan  and  order  now,  plant  in  fall,  and  be  clear 
for  food  garden  work  in  its  proper  season. 

Stock  Taking  Time  in  the  Garden 

ONE  of  the  business  customs  of  Amer- 
ica makes  July  the  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  month  for  "tak- 
ing stock."  The  seedsman  weighs 
his  seeds,  the  nurseryman  counts  his  trees, 
the  merchant  measures  his  wares,  and  the 
dealers  arrange  their  shelves  for  fall  business. 

Why  wouldn't  this  be  an  ideal  proceeding 
to  follow  in  the  garden?  Now,  while  every 
plant,  tree,  or  shrub  has  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  perfection  for  the  season,  is  a  good  time  to 
make  notes  concerning  the  short-comings  or 
limitations  or  future  estimated  possibilities 
of  every  form  of  plant  life  in  either  the  pleas- 
ure or  utility  garden. 

Few  gardens,  even  after  having  been  thor- 
oughly cared  for  during  a  number  of  years, 
present  the  picture  the  owner  desires.  Every 
year  reveals  either  progress  or  lack  of  it,  the 
latter  being  particularly  pronounced  during 
July.  This  is  the  montn  that  encourages 
vision,  planning.  This  is  the  month  when  you 
will  become  thoroughly  impatient  with  the 
bare  spots  created  by  last  season's  exception- 
ally severe  winter  killing.  Now,  please,  do 
not  "plant  in  haste  to  repent  (replant)  at 
leisure."  Study  the  material  available  to  fill 
the  gaps,  and  take  steps  right  now  to  insure 
yourself  against  a  recurrence  of  last  winter's 
losses. 

Last  winter  was  the  greatest  vindication  of 
hardy  plants  and  shrubs,  particularly  Peonies. 
Their  profusion  of  bloom  last  month  was  un- 
questionably due  to  the  thorough  rest  of  the 
roots  last  winter,  and  perfect  maturity  of 
plants  last  fall.  And  don't  forget  that,  for 
best  results,  Peonies,  Iris  and  allother  hardy 
plants  should  be  set  out  during  the  next  few 
months  or  as  soon  as  they  are  obtainable  from 
the  nursery. 

America  needs  more  evergreen  and  fewer 
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Privet  hedges.  Not  that  there  is  no  place 
for  Privet.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  need  it  as 
an  exceptionally  rapid  grower.  But  whenever 
you  set  out  a  Privet  hedge,  set  Hemlock, 
Spruce,  or  any  hardier  line  of  defense  immedi- 
ately behind  it.  This  method  of  hed^e  insur- 
ance is  employed  with  remarkably  satisfactory 
results  in  many  western  sections.  When  the 
winter  "gets"  the  Privet  finally,  it  leaves 
behind  a  sturdy  evergreen  hedge,  as  a  testi- 
monial to  the  owner's  foresight. 

Many  of  the  recent  introductions  of  "Chi- 
nese" Wilson  have  stood  the  test  and  those 
enterprising  nurserymen  who  have  secured 
stocks  of  those  desirable  aristocrats  will  be 
found  to  have  been  rendering  American 
horticulture  a  real  service. 

Gardening — the  Great  Democrat- 
izer 

OUT  in  an  exclusive  suburb,  on  his  acre 
lot,  lived  Bill  Jones.  He  knew  his 
neighbor,  Henry  Jones,  well  enough  to 
pass  the  time  of  day  and  comment 
upon  the  weather.    There,  relations  stopped. 

Out  of  a  clear  sky,  on  April  15,  191 7,  came 
that  memorable  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, making  gardening  a  patriotic  duty. 
Bill  Jones  began  to  dia;;  so  did  Henry.  One 
bright  May  morning  Heniy  discovered  a  new 
species  of  bug;  so  did  Bill.  They  got  to- 
gether about  tnis  new  menace,  they  talked  it 
over  across  the  back  fence.  Then,  figuratively 
the  fence — a  barrier — was  broken  for  all 
time! 

In  all  sections  of  the  country,  this  scene 
repeats  itself.  Everywhere,  gardening  proves 
the  great  leveler.  It  has  come  into  its  own 
as  tne  great  humanizer  that  wins  where 
other  factors  failed.  That  ^reat  heritage  of 
the  human  race — the  ability  to  dig,  sow 
seeds,  and  gather  crops — is  making  this 
nation  the  truest,  greatest  democracy  extant. 


should  be  heaped  up  around  the  stem  as  in- 
dicated by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  illustration. 
— S.  Leonard  Bastin. 


The  Right  Way  To  Layer'  Carnations. 
—The  best  time  for  layering  Carnations  is 
about  the  end  of  July.  This  is  a  very  satis- 
factory way  of  propagating  the  plant  if  it  is 
done  in  the  right  manner.  The  first  step  is  to 
take  away  the  leaves  from  the  branch  which 
is  to  form  the  layer.  An  incision  is  then 
made  below  a  joint  on  the  underside  of  the 
stem  as  can  be  seen  in  the  photograoh.  This 
incision  should  be  carried  upward  aoout  half 
way  through  the  joint.  It  is  a  good  dodge  to 
put  a  wee  pebble  in  the  opening  to  keep  the 
parts  from  closing  together  again.  The  layer 
IS  then  pegged  down  with  wire,  or  in  some 
other   way.      A   little   sand    and    leaf  mold 


Layering,  a  method  of  rooting  a  cutting  while  it  m  still  at- 
tached to  the  plant,  is  an  easy  method  of  propagation 


Combiniag  use  and  utility.    Beta  grape  as  a  porch  vine  giv- 
ing shade  and  a  bushel  of  fruit 

The  Beta  Grape. — It  is  becoming  a  common 
thought  among  us  that  luxury  must  give 
way  to  necessity  and  that  something  useful 
must  be  tucked  into  every  spot  not  hitherto 
used  to  maximum  capacity.  When  this 
idea  takes  full  growth,  there  should  be  a 
voluminous  demand  for  the  Beta  grape. 
To  show  how  this  remarkable  variety  is 
doubly  useful  I  may  simply  state  that  my  one 
root  provides  my  home  with  the  most  de- 
lightful, vine-embowered  porch  that  one  could 
wish,  and  yields  one  to  two  bushels  of  fruit 
per  year  beside.  The  Beta  grape  originated 
at  Carver,  Minn.,  with  one  Jacob  Suelter. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  wild  north- 
western Frost  Grape  *Vitis  vulpina',  and  the 
Concord  grape.  The  cross  was  made  in  1870. 
Seedlings  flowered  first  in  1881.  That  Beta 
is  really  a  hybrid  I  gravely  doubt.  Certain 
it  is,  that  of  very  many  seedlings  which  come 
up  under  the  vine,  none  have  yet  shown  any 
indication  of  reversion  to  the  Concord  type. 
But  they  have  not  b^en  allowed  to  get  above 
six  inches  tall.  And  that  is  no  matter  for 
our  present  purposes.  My  stock  came  from  a 
nurseryman  in  Yankton,  So.  Dak.,  and  this 
attests  the  hardiness  of  the  variety.  It  is 
believed  to  be  as  iron-clad  as  its  wildling  par- 
ent. It  is  easily  propagated  in  the  usual  way 
by  cuttings,  and  is  a  prodigious  grower:  The 
first  year  my  plant  grew  a  shoot  8  ft.  tall.  I 
cut  it  back  to  4  ft.,  and  the  next  year  three 
canes  shot  up  to  the  top  of  the  porch  and  be- 
^an  to  interlace  along  the  eavestrough.  In 
Its  sixth  year  it  covers  three  sides  of  a  10  x  12 
porch,  has  spread  along  the  east  end  of  the 
nouse  on  eacn  side  of  the  porch,  and  is  start- 
ing around  the  comers  upon  the  north  and 
south  sides.  Meanwhile  the  erapes  are  more 
numerous  every  year,  and  the  bunches  are 
bigger  and  better.  The  bunches  vary  very 
much  in  size  and  density.  Six  inches  long 
is  almost  a  maximum,  thoueh  some  exceed 
that.  Frequently  the  bunches  are  heavily 
shouldered.  The  berries  are  of  small  or 
medium  size,  black  with  copious  waxy  bloom. 
They  begin  to  color  in  August — earlier  or  later 
according  to  the  season.  From  this  time  on- 
ward they  are  excellent  for  cooking;  and  also 
excellent  food  for  robins  and  catbirds  and 
brown  thrashers  and  orioles.  Indeed,  I 
usually  lose  a  large  part  of  the  crop  by  these 
marauders,  and  finally  gather  the  remainder, 
still  unripe,  in  order  to  have  a  share  for  the 
family  indoors.  If  birdsT  are  kept  away,  the 
grapes  become  quite  ripe  and  rich  by  the  first 


of  September.  But  they  stay  in  good  condi- 
tion until  October  first,  and  srill  show  no  sign 
of  dropping.  They  are  injured  by  severe 
frost  just  as  ordinary  grapes  are.  1  he  flavor 
is  very  rich,  strongly  acid,  but  not  hiring  or 
irritating  to  the  lips.  The  juice,  prepared 
and  bottled,,  needs  about  5  volumes  of  water 
to  make  it  first  rate  for  dnnking.  It  "goes  a 
long  way'*  with  the  housekeeper.  Those  who 
know  Beta  prefer  it  to  any  other  kind  for 
culinary  use.  It  is  rather  strong  for  earing 
out  of  hand  unless  fully  ripe.  If  you  want  a 
vine  to  shade  a  back  porch»  a  pergola,  and 
arbor,  a  shed  or  a  hen-yard,  why  not  use  this 
vigorous,  beautiful,  hardy  and  producrive 
Beta  grape?— -^/nry  5.  Conard,  GrinnelU 
Iowa. 

Begonias  for  Hanging  Baskete. — I  want 
to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  Begonias  for  hanginj^ 
baskets,  which  deserve  a  much  wider  culti- 
vation than  they  now  enjoy.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  very  few  American 
seedsmen  list  this  charming  summer-blooming 
bulb.  Two  years  ago  1  obtained  half  a 
dozen  bulbs  from  £.  Krelage  &  Sons,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  The  bulbs  resemble  those  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  Begonia,  but  the  habit  of 
growth  and  of  bloom  is  quite  different.  To 
obtain  the  best  effect  three  bulbs  should  be 
placed  in  a  6-inch  basket.  Each  bulb  sends 
up  two  or  more  shoots,  which  develop  rapidly 
and  begin  at  once  to  produce  blossoms. 
These  are  borne  in  clusters  of  three — a  double 
staminate  flower  between  two  single  pistillate 
blooms.    The  weight  of  these  blossoms  causes 


Bunches  of  Beta  grape  (centre)  compared  with  wild  fox 
l^rape  (left)  and  labnisca  Worden  (right).  It  is  intermediaae 
in  size,  taste,  und  texture 

the  slender  stalks  to  droop  gracefully  over 
the  sides  of  the  pot.  They  branch  freely, 
each  branch  producing  its  quota  of  flowers, 
and  by  midsummer  the  basket  is  covered 
with  a  mass  of  foliage  starred  with  brilliant 
blossoms.  They  may  be  had  in  white,  yellow, 
pink,  and  red.  The  foliage  differs  from  other 
Begonias,  the  leaves  being  long  and  narrow. 
The  bulbs  may  be  carried  over  from  year  to 
year,  by  drying  them  off  in  the  fall  and  storing 
them  in  a  dry  cellar  or  closet,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  tuberous-rooted  B^onias. 
They  could  probably  be  propagated  by 
cuttmgs. — Anna  M.  Burkty  North  Boston^ 
Mafs. 

Where  Can  These  Plants  Be  Obtained?— 

Can  any  one  inform  me  where  I  may  be  able 
to  purchase  Azalea  (Rhododendron)  praecox 
and  A.  dahuricum.  I  saw  plants  of  these  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  but  they  were  unable  to 
tell  me  where  I  could  get  roots,  and  I  fail  to 
find  them  listed  in  the  catalogues;  also,  where 
can  Oxytropis  be  obtained. — Harold  C.  Ruggf 
Hanover,  N,  H, 
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Even  in  the  impoverished  soil  and  restricted  conditions  of 
an  apartment  houoe  yard  a  good  com  crop  was  raised  by 
constant  feeding 

Soapy  Water  for  Poor  Soil. — I  had  an 
experience  with  a  little  garden  last  summer 
that  I  think  is  worth  repeating  because  of 
the  information  that  might  be  drawn  from 
the  treatment  of  this  spot  and  which  might  be 
profitably  applied  to  conditions  similar  to 
those  which  were  found  here.  My  soil 
was  very  sandy,  in  fact,  it  was  this  poor  con- 
dition and  unwillingness  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  for  manure  and  necessary  hard  work 
that  made  me  reluctant  to  attempt  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  I  worked  very  hard  in 
loosening  the  soil  and  I  planted  the  seeds  with 
a  faint  heart,  but  still  I  worked  faithfully  and 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  might  be  reason- 
ably expected  under  such  conditions.  When 
the  soil  broke  and  the  beans  tumbled  out  of 
the  soil — I  should  say  gravel — the  wonder  of 
it  all  fired  me  with  a  delight  that  roused  my 
interest  to  the  highest  pitch  for  I  felt  that  I 
had  witnessed  a  miracle.  To  see  the  great 
clods  of  earth  being  raised  up  by  the  tiny, 
tender  little  plants  striving  to  reach  the  light 
really  startled  me  and  made  me  tremole 
with  delight,  and  I  said  (aloud  I  think), 
that  if  these  little  seeds  were  willing  to  do 
such  a  masterful  work  I  would  be  a  coward 
not  to  help  them.  So  I  worked  and  worked, 
early  and  late,  and  the  plants  grew  up  to  a 
certain  point  and  then  they  seemed  to  stop. 
I  knew  I  was  asking  too  much  and  that  I  had 
not  done  my  part  in  the  matter  of  supplying 
nourishment.  At  this  time  a  friend  advised 
me  to  save  all  the  soapy  water  that  I  could 
and  to  apply  this  to  tne  ground.  I  lived  in 
an  apartment  house  and  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  getting  the  soapy  water  to  the  garden 
with  the  least  Tabor  I  hit  upon  a  device  which 
solved  the  difficulty.  Outside  each  apartment 
on  the  veranda  I  placed  an  earthen  pan  fast- 
ened to  the  railing;  from  this  I  ran  a  hose  to 
the  yard  where  f  had  sunk  a  barrel.  Into 
this  barrel  the  water  that  was  emptied  out  by 
the  occupants  of  the  different  apartments 
flowed.  From  the  time  I  began  to  apply  this 
soapy  water  to  the  vegetables,  growth  was  re- 
newed, and  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  no  let  up  and  my  vegetables  seem 
to  have  found  in  the  soapy  water  the  neces- 
sary food  elements  to  complete  their  growth. 
The  supply  of  water  was  most  liberal  and  I 
applied  it  without  stint,  nothing  unpleasant 
happened,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  safely 
recommend  to  all  those  growing  vep;etables 
under  poor  soil  conditions  the  advisability 
of  using  soapy  water  in  liberal  quantities. — 
Minnie  Boudrot,  New  DorchesUr,  Mass. 


M.  Emil  Lemoin9,  the  well-known  French 
nurseryman  and  plant  breeder,  under  date  of 
March  12,  makes  some  complimentary  com- 
ment on  the  Garden  Magazine  and  continues 
in  reference  to  a  statement  about  his  family  on 
page  21,  February  issue,  as  follows:  "In  the 
note  *Two  Chinese  Deutzias  of  Merit*  the 
author  states  that  two  of  my  sons  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  European  Moloch  in  defence 
of  France.  Fortunately  for  me,  this  is  an 
error.  Of  my  four  sons,  three  are  with  the 
colours,  and  still  alive.  The  second.  Infantry 
Lieutenant,  was  severely  wounded  three  times, 
and  is  still  in  hospital.  The  author  has  pro- 
bably in  mind  the  name  of  the  famous  raiser 
of  Roses,  M.  Pemet-Ducher,  of  Lyons,  whose 
both  sons  fell  for  our  country."  All  horticul- 
turists in  America  will  join  their  felicitations 
to  the  veteran  Frenchman  whose  establish- 
ment at  Nancy,  at  this  present  writing,  is  so 
seriously  threatened  by  the  enemy. — L.  B. 

Arsenicals  and  Vegetables. — ^The  '  ordinary 
garden  beet  of  the  million  home  gardeners 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  surpass  in 
malevolent  cunning  and  near-tragedies  the 
never-identified  persons  who  put  ground  class 
in  commercial  canned  tomatoes.  I  had  an 
experience  with  these  vegetables  that  is 
worth  printing  as  a  warning  to  other  strivers 
after  intensive  agriculture,  lest  the  beet  over- 
come them  and  a  German  spy  myth  of 
mysterious  poisonings  disturb  their  friends. 
Young  beets  were  coming  along  slowly  near 
some  rows  of  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  other 
tall  succulent  things,  the  leaves  of  which 
were  not  to  be  eaten.  Certain  army-worms, 
caterpillars,  beetles,  and  insect  rabble  got 
together  and  began  to  eat  for  salad  the  leaves 
which  I  wanted  to  keep  on  my  plants  against 
the  time  of  fruiting.  I  .sprayed  arsenate  of 
lead  on  the  area — and  the  insect  rabble  were 
no  more.  Weeks  afterward,  I  cooked  for  the 
table  these  sneaking  beets  that  had  been  hud- 
dled down  inconspicuously  on  the  day  of  the 
execution.  I  burned  their,  leaves,  though  I 
could  not  see  arsenate  traces  on  them  and 
thought  they  were  of  subsequent  growth,  for 


:1|| 
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A  half  barrd  was  sunk  in  the  ground  and  connected  by 
hose  to  the  stories  above  whence  soapy  water  was  collected 
for  the  garden 

fear  of  poisoning  the  neighbors'  chickens,  or 
some  human  lovers  of  "greens."  Of  course, 
one  takes  beets  with  the  stubs  on — and  the 
stubs  come  out  of  a  flat,  rough  top,  scarred 
with  ridges  of  past  leaves.  That  rough  top 
must  have  held  dried  arsenic,  originally 
spouted  down  by  the  channelled  stems  of  the 
beets'  young  leaves  on  the  day  I  sprayed  the 
neighboring  tall  plants.  An  hour's  boiling 
before     the  beets     were     peeled     seemingly 
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'.'A  family  photograph  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  when  by  an  extraordinary  chance  the  \hree  soldiers  were  on  leave 
together,  for  only  one  day.  Since,  the  officer  has  won  a  new  wound,  losing  the  use  of  his  left  arm,  and  a  4th  star  to  his  war 
cross." — B.  Ltmoint 
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diffused  the  chemical  nicely  through  the 
whole  vegetable.  My  family  and  I  found 
them  delicious.  Those  who  had  two  portions 
were  exactly  twice  as  sick  as  those  who  had  one 
portion  however,  so  that  honors  are  even  on  the 
score.  Had  I  not  survived  to  explain  what 
ailed  us  all,  the  real  criminal  would  not  have 
been  detected,  and  a  respectable  plot  story 
would  have  grown  up. — E,  S.  /.,  Penna. 

Los  Angeles  Rose.— -I  do  not  recall  during 
the  past  season  having  seen  any  particular 
mention  in  this  magazine  of  the  recently 
introduced  H.  T.  Rose  Los  Angeles.  [A  refer- 
ence was  made  in  the  Novelty  Review  last 
March,  p.  90. — Ed,]  About  the  middle  of 
last  October  I  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing 
five  plants  of  this  variety  that  had  been 
planted  in  the  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  district  in 
early  April.  To  sav  that  I  was  surprised 
at  the  growth  nvade  would  be  puttmg  it 
mildly,  the  size  would  have  been  a  credit  to 
a  husky  H.  P.,  many  of  the  shoots  being 
nearly  four  feet  in  len^h  and  correspondingly 
heavy,  and  covered  with  unopened  buds  that 
rivaled  a  Paul  Neyron  in  size.  The  owner 
assured  me  that  during  their  first  blooming 
period  in  June  the  plants  averaged  better 
than  twenty  blooms.  This  result  was  ac- 
complished by  an  amateur  in  his  first  attempt 
at  growing  fine  Roses,  and  while  his  bed  was 
well  and  thoroughly  prepared,  he  had  only 
the  usual  cultural  directions  to  guide  him. — 
E.  A.  W.y  Pa, 

A  Good  Way  to  Get  Early  Potatoes.— In  Mr. 
McCoUom's  article  on  "Potato  Culture"  in 
the  Garden  Magazine  for  March  he  does  not 
refer  to  a  method  of  starting  potatoes  I  have 
seen  practiced  in  the  market  gardens  around 
Boston  more  than  forty  years  ago.  I  tried  it 
myself  last  year  with  excellent  success,  and 
I  shall  try  it  again  this  year.  We  had  a  very 
late  and  wet  spring  last  year  and  when  the 
work  could  be  started,  it  all  came  in  a  rush. 
I  could  not  get  my  ground  ready  in  time  so  I 
thought   of  the   way   I    had   seen   potatoes 


Goldberg  in  (N.  Y.)  hiaU 

The  Army  of  Feed-Allies-All 

The  Landers  of  taueled  Com  are  flashing  sabres  green. 
And  fashioning  projectiles  in  projectile-cases  green. 
Beside  the  golden  Wheat  Brigades — a  mighty-bannered  throBf 
That's  marching  to  the  cadence  of  the  reaper's  magic  song. 

And  heavy-larded  Hog  Hussars  are  guarding  on  the  flanks. 
Where  all  the  Garden  Infantry  have  rushed  into  the  ranks, 
Equipped  to  fight  with  poison  fumes  and  can  grenades  and  hoe. 
And  reinforced  to  feed  themselves  to  beat  a  hungry  foe. 

And  see  the  Crimson  Cavaliers  and  Clovers  White  and  Red, 
Marshaled  in  the  valleys  where  the  Bovine  Legions  tread 
To  Aggie  Culture's  urging  and  her  natural  command 
For  everyone  to  plow  and  plant  and  cultivate  the  land. 

From  Dixieland  the  Cotton  Guards  in  phalanj^es  arise 

To  greet  the  summer  sunbeanris  that  are  reaching  from  the  skies. 

And  weaving  snowy  banners  in  the  dreamy  Southern  air 

For  bandages  of  mercy  for  the  legions  over  there. 

Old  General  Necessity's  at  work  with  all  his  strength 
Erecting  rural  battlements  to  help  us  win  at  length; 
But — now  the  order's  iiven.  "  Man  the  Silo-metre  gun"; 
The  battle  of  Feed-AUies-All  has  finally  begun. 

— LlTTBLL  McClUNO. 


handled  at  home.  I  had  plenty  of  glass  so 
I  cut  the  potatoes  in  the  usual  way,  two  eyes  to 
a  piece,  worked  over  a  bed  six  feet  square  for 
two  frames  of  glass,  raked  it  over  and  used  a 
little  sheep  manure.  I  laid  the  potato  pieces 
over  this  surface  as  closely  as  possible,  so 
the  bed  when  done  was  completely  covered 
with  potatoes.  I  then  sifted  an  inch  of  good 
soil  on  them  and  put  on  the  glass.  In  a  week 
they  were  coming  through,  and  in  two  weeks 
they  were  eight  to  ten  inches  high.  I  had 
the  ground  ready  by  then  and  after  spading 
the  rows,  eighteen  inches  wide,  the  full  depth 
of  the  spade,  I  lifted  them  from  the  bed  with 
a  fork,  laid  them  in  baskets  and  then  trans- 
planted them  in  the  field.  They  never  wilted; 
each  piece  of  potato  was  a  mass  of  roots  and 
did  not  show  effects  of  moving  at  all.  They 
began  to  grow  at  once.  I  planted  some 
Green  Mountain  potatoes  the  usual  way  and 
I  could  see  no  difference  in  the  yield.  This  is 
a  good  way  to  get  early  potatoes  or  to  get 
them  started  before  the  land  is  ready.  It 
is  also  a  good  way  to  start  peanuts  and 
insures  a  crop  in  this  latitude.  Sweet  pota- 
toes may  also  be  started  in  this  way.— 
/.  P.  Polandy  Springfield,  Mass. 

Luther  Burbank  has  written  a  splendid  sur- 
vey of  the  part  the  home  gardener  plays  in 
Amenca's  herculean  task  of  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  the  food  needs  of  the 
world  next  year.  This  will  be  published  in 
the  August  Garden  Magazine  and  will  be 
appropnately  illustrated  in  a  special  cover  de- 
sign entitled:  **Over  Here  and  Over  There" 
by  Frank  Spradling.  Plans  for  next  year's 
campai^  must  be  made  now,  when  we  are 
harvestmg  the  results  of  1918  and  really  have 
our  foot  on  the  threshold  of  the  work  for  1919. 

INDEX  TO  VOL.  XXVIL  The  semi-an- 
nual volume  of  the  Garden  Magazine  is  com- 
pleted with  this  issue.  An  index  to  contents  has 
been  prepared  and  will  he  sent  gratis  on  request. 
Subscribers  who  so  desire  may  have  their  copies 
bound  in  cloth  at  a  cost  of  $1.2$. 


Calories  in  Cans 

How  Much  Should  Be  '^Put  Up"  For  a  Family? 


DID  you  know  that  you  were  growing 
calories  in  the  strawberry  patch,  on 
the  chery  trees    and    the    tomato 
vines?     We   seldom  think  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  "energy  foods."     We  count 
on  them   rather   for  their  health   promoting 
qualities.     But  there  are  some  calories  (units 
of  energy)  tucked  awav  in  the  string  beans, 
sugar    corn,    lucious    blackberries    and    red 
currants.     And   occasionally  it   is  a  surpris- 
'  ingly  large  number  of  calories.     In  fact  ex- 
'perts  have  ^estimated  that,  if  put  to  it,  one 
could  get  about  a  third  of  all  the  calories  one 
needed  out  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  best  part  of  this  potential  energy  out 
in  the  garden  is  that  it  can  be  stored  and 
used  at  will  when  the  season  is  past.  The 
storage  battery  is  a  plain  glass  jar,  the  pro- 
cess is  commonly  known  as  either  the  "open 
kettle,"  or  the  "cold  pack,"  the  repository 
is  the  shelf  in  the  basement  store  room. 

How  much  of  that  energy,  in  common 
everyday  terms,  shall  you  count  on  storing 
up  for  your  family  of  five.^  A  good  assort- 
ment would  be  3  quarts  of  fruit,  2  quarts  of 
tomatoes,  and  3  quarts  of  other  vegetables 
for  every  week  of  the  canned-goods  season. 


32  weekfl 

6^  quarts  of  tomatoes 

96  quarts  of  other  vegetables 

96  quarts  of  fruit 


That  season  we  may  estimate  at  about  from 
the  first  of  October  to  the  first  of  June. 
Let  us  figure  up. 

October  1st  to  June  1st 

32  X  2 

32x3 

32x3 

Or  let  us  say  in  round  measures,  65  quarts 
of  tomatoes,  100  quarts  of  other  vegetables, 
100  quarts  of  fruit.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  sugar  is  used  in  canning  fruit,  and  that 
brings  up  considerably  the  calorie  value  of  a 
quart  of^  fruit.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not 
unfair  to  estimate  this  as  energy  actually  put 
away  for  future  use,  because  when  one  taxes 
down  a  jar  of  fruit  from  the  shelf,  it  is  used 
"sugar  and  all."  A  can  of  vegetables  on  the 
other  hand  relies  only  on  the  original  amount 
of  energy  contained  in  the  vegetables. 

The  following  are  approximate  figures  for 
quart  cans  of  n'uits  ana  vegetables. 

VEGETABLES 

calories        Asparagus  170  calories 

190      " 
960      " 
3  Corn  910 


Your  choice  may  include: 

65  quarts  tomatoes 


FRUITS 

Apples    .     . 

1,560 

Apricots.     . 
Blackberries 

680 

1,870 

Blueberries 

830 

Cherries 

Peaches 

440 

Pineapple 

1,430 

Raspberries 

1,870 

Strawberries 

920 

Asparagus 
String  Beans 
Lima  Beans 
Corn 
Peas 
Pumpkin 
Squash 
Tomatoes 


Sio 
300 
570 
210 


25 
25 
IS 
IS 
10 

s 

5 
25 

S 
IS 
20 
IS 
10 

5 
10 


corn  . 
peas  . 
asparagus 
string  beans 
lima  beans  . 
pumpkin 
squash    . 
strawberries 
apricots 
apples 
cherries  . 
peaches  . 

EineaAple 
lack  berries 
raspberries  . 


This  will  mean: 

13,650    calorie* 

.  .  2i.75o    :: 


I2.7SO 
2,5SO 
2.850 
9,600 
1.500 
2.850 

23,000 
3.400 

23,400 

16,600 
6.600 

14,300 
9.350 

18.700 


This  will  make  a  total  of  183,850  heat  units 
stored  up  for  the  winter.  The  normal  re- 
quirement of  an  individual  ranges  from  1,000 
to  2,000  calories  a  day,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  label  each 
jar  as  it  is  put  on  the  shelf  according 
to  the  actual  amount  of  energy  produdng 
material  which  you  know  has  gone  into  it. 
The  number  of  calories  per  pound  of  any 
fruit  or  vegetable  can  be  found  by  consulting 
Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  142  which  may  be  ob- 
tained on  request  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 
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THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  JULY,  1918 

The  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  things  which  should  he  thought  about  or  done  during  the  next  few  weeks.  For  full 
details  as  to  how  to  do  the  different  things  suggested^  see  the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazinr.  (An  index  of  contents  is  prepared  for 
each  compleud  volume^  and  is  seta  gratis  on  request.     The  Readers'  Service  Department  will  also  cite  references  on  any  special  topic  if  asked.) 


KEEP  the  succession  crops  growing, 
remember,  that  one  batch  of  beans 
or  sweet  corn  that  you  can  eat  is 
worth  more  than  three  that  get  so 
old  that  they  can't  be  used  on  the  table. 
Sow  little — ^just  enough — and  sow  often! 
No  need  to  wait  'til  the  eround  is  cleared. 
When  things  are  in  good  shape  for  planting, 
after  a  rain,  loosen  up  the  soil  between  the 
rows  of  vegetables  that  are  nearly  through 
and  start  the  new  crop  in  the  furrows. 

July  is  the  month  for  transplanting  for  fall 
and  winter.  Cabbage,  Brussels  sprouts,  kale, 
cauliflower,  celery  and  so  forth,  started  last 
month  should  be  put  out  now.  Watch  your 
chance  to  eet  them  in  just  after  a  good  rain — 
unless  you  nave  irrigation  and  are  independent 
of  the  weather. 

Firm  plants  in  well.  Transplanting  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is,  of  course,  niuch  harder  on 
the  plants  than  when  done  in  the  spring, 
unless  the  greatest  care  is  used.  If  ground 
is  very  dry,  put  water  in  the  hole,  before  insert- 
ing the  plant  (not  on  top  after  setting  plants). 
Let  water  soak  away,  put  plant  m  place, 
cover  with  the  lightest  soil  available,  and 
firm  down  hard.  Remove  two  thirds  or  so  of 
the  large  outside  leaves.  Transplant  on  late 
afternoons  or  on  a  cloudy  day. 

Kmp  Up  tiM  Mulch 

EVEN  if  you  have  got  the  best  of  the  weeds 
in  your  garden,  don't  stop  cultivating. 
Keep  the  rake  or  the  rake  attachment  on  your 
wheel  hoe  ^oing  frequently  enough  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  crust.  Have  you  looked 
into  the  possibilities  of  some  of  the  newer 
tools  for  weeding  and  cultivating?  They 
are  really  worth  while — we  have  tned  them 
and  we  know.  % 

The  dryer  you  keep  your  soil  on  the  surface, 
the  moister  it  will  keep  the  seed  below!  Re- 
member, the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
determines  the  size  of  vour  crops.  Mulch 
with  manure  and  grass  where  possible.  Spent, 
old  manure  from  the  hot  beds,  or  the  remains 
of  the  winter  mulch  for  the  flowers  or  shrub- 
bery, grass  clippings  and  so  forth  may  be 
used  around  e^-plants,  cauHflowers,  or  other- 
vegetables  which  are  most  particular  about 
the  amount  of  water  they  require. 

Kmp  'cm  PIcIkmI  CUanI 

T\ON'T  let  any  maturing  vegetables  get 
^^  away  from  you.  Pick  everything  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready  even  if  you  cannot  use  it  at 
the  table.  If  you  are  ready  to  can  or  de- 
hydrate these  small  surplus  quantities  can 
be  saved.  [See  Garden  Magazine  for  June 
for  full  details.]  Even  if  they  can't  be>  it  is 
better  to  pick  them  and  to  give  them  away 
than  to  let  them  stay  on  the  vines.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  such  things  as  cucumbers, 
summer  squash,  beans  and  other  vegetables 
which  will  cease  producing  as  soon  as  they  are 
allowed  to  mature  seed. 

Spray— Sprays-Spray! 

THIS  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  insects 
and  diseases  do  most  damage.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  lose  a  crop  when  it  is  just  start- 
ing, but  much  worse  to  lose  it  after  you  have 
got  it  three  quarters  grown  !  Protect  your  plants 
by  ample  and  timely  spraying.  Don't  wait 
for  the  trouble  to  get  a  start.    Watch  your  gar- 


den daily  and  be  prepared  to  spray  within  ten 
minutes  after  you  see  the  first  sign  of  trouble. 
Delav  is  not  only  dangerous  but  fatal.  Re- 
member the  standard  remedies — 40  per  cent, 
nicotine,  ("Black  Leaf  40")  for  sucking  insects 
— arsenate  of  lead  for  chewing  insects — bor- 
deaux mixture  for  fungous  plant  diseases — 
special  dust  on  preparatives  for  food  crops 
eaten  in  bulk.  Keep  them  all  on  hand,  reaay 
for  use. 

Next  Yaar's  Asparagus 

\^AKE  sure  of  next  year's  asparagus  now. 
^^^  The  treatment  your  bed  receives  this 
summer  and  fall  will  determine  what  kind  of  a 
crop  you  will  have  next  year — ^make  no  mis- 
take about  that!  After  the  last  cutting 
let  the  tops  grow  and  thoroughly  spray  with 
arsenate  of  lead  to  control  the  asparagus  beetle 
and  with  bordeaux  mixture  to  ward  oflF  any 
attacks  of  rust.  A  dressing  of  bone  dust  or 
manure  after  you  stop  cutting  will  help  the 
development  of  the  crowns. 

Gat  Your  Fall  Salads  Started  Now 

REMEMBER  that  there  will  be  several 
^  weeks  of  cool  weather  in  the  fall,  when 
lettuce,  endive  and  other  salad  plants  will 
thrive  well  if  they  have  been  sown  early 
enough.  Started  in  a  frame  or  in  a  moist 
shady  seed  bed  early  in  July,  they  will  be  big 
enough  to  transplant  when  the  hot  weather 
is  beginning  to  wane.  It  is  a  little  bit  early 
just  yet  to  start  the  fall  varieties,  but  it  is 
time  to  order  the  seed  now.  For  present 
planting  use  Salamander  or  some  other 
summer  heat  resisting  variety. 

In  tha  Rower  Garden 

DONT  stop  spraying  when  you  reach  the 
flower  garden!  Examine  all  the  flower 
beds  for  any  sign  of  trouble  just  as  thoroughly 
as  you  do  the  vegetable  garden,  and  get  on 
the  job  with  fungicide  or  insecticide  just  as 
quick.  The  special  "package  goods"  oflPered 
by  the  trade  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
here.    They  are  convenient  and  eflPectual. 

Mulch  where  possible.    A  summer  mulch  in 
the  flower  garden,  especially  where  there  are 


SUGAR  FOR  CANNING 

Although  the  Food  Administration  hopes 
that  there  will  be  sufBcient  sugar  to  meet  all 
needs,  it  is  guarding  against  avoidable  hard- 
ships that  would  foOow  a  sudden  curtailment 
of  Cuban  shipments. 

In  order  to  meet  the  canning  demand,  dis- 
tribution will  be  under  a  modified  certificate 
system  insuring  those  having  a  surplus  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  that  they  will  be  able 
to  conserve  them,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting others  from  using  fictitious  canning 
demands  as  an  excuse  for  hoarding 

Retail  dealers  will  be  provided  with  cer- 
tificates which  must  be  signed  by  all  who 
wish  to  purchase  in  quantities  greater  than 
are  needed  to'meet  normal  household  needs. 
The  signatures  are  virtually  pledges  that  all 
sugar  so  obtained  will  be  used  only  to  pre- 
serve perishable  foodstuffs.  The  pledges 
must  be  returned  within  a  week  to  the  Fed- 
eral Food  Administrator  for  the  state  in 
which  the  sugar  is  purchased,  thus  enabling 
the  Food  Administration  to  keep  a  close 
check  upon  distribution  and  in  many  cases 
to  detect  falsification. 

The  restrictions  are  not  taken  with  a  view 
to  curtailing  home  canning,  but  rather  to  en- 
courage the  greatest  possible  preservation  of 
foods  which  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 


late  flowering  things,  is  often  the  diiFerence 
between  success  and  failure.  Most  flowers 
will  bloom,  after  a  fashion,  even  ip  a  dry  soil — 
but  for  really  fine  big  blooms,  and  plenty  of 
them,  plenty  of  moisture  is  imperative.  So 
mulch  between  the  plants  wherever  you  can. 

>  By  that  same  token,  the  dust  mulch  is  just 
as  important  for  Geraniums  and  Balsams  as 
for  beets  and  garden  sassi  Get  a  modem 
cultivating  hoe  or  rake,  with  adjustable  teeth, 
and  work  the  soil  between  the  plants. 

Top  dress  the  things  that  are  still  to  flower. 
Without  a  lusty  growth  of  vine  and  leaf,  the 
blooms  will  not  be  at  their  best.  A  very  light 
application  of  nitn^e  of  soda,  or  better  still 
the  new  nitrate  potash  combination  (that  has 
I J  per  cent,  of  potash  in  addition  to  as  much 
nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda)  will  do  wonders  for 
la^ng  plants.  Use  with  judgment  of  course; 
it  IS  possible  to  get  such  a  rank  leaf  growth  that 
flowers  will  be  few  and  poor.  Nlany  people 
feed  too  rich  for  Nasturtiums  and  for  Lupins, 
for  instance — more  blooms  and  better  colors 
if  nitrogen  is  a  little  shy. 

Ply  the  hose  freely,  as  well  as  apply  the 
hoes.  When  in  doubt,  or  when  ever  there  is 
time,  water.  Better  still,  get  a  small  portable 
irrigation  outfit.  Then  you  can  do  the  water 
business  right;  until  you  do,  you  can't.  Don*t 
merely  sprinkle  the  surface  occasionally;  that 
is  worse  than  not  watering  at  all;  what  you 
can  get  at  with  the  hose,  soak  thoroughly. 

Keet  picked  clean.  Do  not  let  the  fading 
and  aead  blooms  stay  on  the  plants.  If 
seed  pods  form  the  flowering  season  is  cut 
short.  Use  the  shears,  even  if  you  cannot  use 
the  flowers. 

Start  perennials.  The  earlier  the  better 
and  the  stronger  they  will  be  to  go  through 
the  winter.  And — if  anjrthing  goes  wrong 
with  the  first  sowing,  you  have  time  to  try 
again. 

Prune  Rambler  anct  Climbing  Roses  that  are 
just  through  flowering.  Cut  back  old  canes 
and  form  the  framework  for  the  rest  of  the 
season's  growth;  keep  trained  carefully. 
On  this  new  wood  next  year's  blossoms  will  be 
borne. 

Small  Fruits 

I-IIGH  rime  now  to  think  about  starting 
■'•  •■■  the  new  strawberry  bed.    Order   your 

Plants  early  from  the  deafer;  or  grow  your  own. 
ick  out  the  best  in  your  present  bed,  or  in 
your  neighbor's  old  bed.  Secure  three  inch 
pots.  Spade  up  soil.  Bury  pots  to  rim  as 
runners  start,  and  hold  in  place  over  pot  with 
clothes  pin  or  small  stone.  Or  buy  potted 
plants.  Make  the  bed  now,  three  or  four 
weeks  in  advance  of  planting  time.  Enrich 
thoroughly.  Prune  cane  fruits  as  soon  as 
harvest  is  over.  Cut  old  canes  back  to  ground 
to  give  room  to  the  new  growth.  Leave  only 
three  to  five  of  new  canes. 

Spray  gooseberries  and  currants,  especially 
former.  If  you  have  not  had  success  with 
former,  make  note  to  try  mildew-resistant 
varieties  next  year.  Order  now  for  early  fall 
delivery. 

Don't  let  sod  grow  around  currant  and  goose* 
berry  bushes.  To  get  good  fruit,  you  must 
give  cultivation.  So  also  with  cane  fruits 
and  rhubarb.  Clean  the  beds  out  now,  if 
they  have  begun  to  get  "wild."  The  sod 
will  be  valuable  in  your  compost  heap,  or  in  a 
sod  pile  for  greenhouse  soil. 
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On  the  Trail  of  the  Slacker 

When  fhe  Begiiiner  Needs  an  Urge — Midsummer  Work  in  Following  Up 


CONSTANT  and  deep  cultivation  is 
most  important  during  the  hot 
dry  weather  of  summer.  Shallow 
cultivation  may  be  practised  during 
p;ood  growing  conditions,  but  deep  cultivation 
IS  necessary  in  excessively  hot,  dry  weather. 
The  point  is  sometimes  raised  that  this  dis- 
turbs surface  roots,  but  where  proper  culti- 
vation is  given  to  the  garden,  few,  it  any  sur- 
face roots  will  be  found,  due  to  the  fact  that 
cultivation  drives  the  roots  down  into  the  soil. 
Constant  working  of  the  soil  prevents  the 
starting  of  any  weed  growth  and  also  reduces 
to  the  minimum  the  necessity  of  artificial 
watering. 

In  well  maintained  wardens  a  top  dressing 
is  given  to  the  vegetable  ccops  at  this  period, 
particularly  to  those  which  remain  m  the 
ground  for  the  entire  season.  It  is  often 
asserted  that  a  top  dressing  encourages  surface 
rooting,  but  this  is  far  from  the  fact  if  the 
soil  is  constantly  worked  after  the  dressing  has 
been  applied^  as  the  rains  wash  down  the  fer- 
tility and  convey  it  to  the  roots.  Sheep  or 
other  concentrated  manures,  such  as  guano, 
tnz^  be  used;  or  some  of  the  commercial 
fertilizers  which  are  mostly  composed  of  dried 
bone  and  blood;  or  chemicals  which  are 
quickly  soluble.  In  some  cases  nitrate  of 
soda  can  be  recommended,  but  it  should  be 
used  sparingly  because  of  its  great  concen- 
tration. The  danger  to  the  inexperienced 
gardener  with  strong  chemicals  is  because  of 
a  tendency  to  use  too  much.  It  is  easy  to 
overdo  a  good  thing. 

Another  detail  of  the  moment  is  the  hilling 
of  such  crops  as  grow  tall  and  which  a  little 
later  in  the  season  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
wind  or  heavy  rain  storms.  The  hilling  at 
this  time  is  done  as  a  preventive  or  protect 
tivc  measure.  Corn  especially  needs  this 
kind  of  attention. 

Sowiac  for  Fall 

'THX)  early  to  think  about  fall  when  the 
-■•  summer  harvest  is  just  begun?  Not  at 
all!  Remember  the  successful  gardener  never 
forgets  that  the  first  and  most  important 
step  in  garden  success  is  the  sowing  of  the  seeds. 
Though  he  may  have  a  very  hazy  idea  of  how 
he  is  to  care  for  those  seeds  when  thev  grow 
into  plants,  he  figures  that  crossing  bridges 
is  best  considered  when  they  are  reached. 
The  great  principle  is  to  get  started  with 
each  crop.  Jll  root  crops  for  winter,  such  as 
beets,  carrots,  rutabagas,  yellow  turnips  and 
winter  radishes  should  be  sown  now.  If  the 
ground  has  been  previously  cropped,  fertilizer 
of  some  kind  snould  be  worked  into  the 
ground;  well  rotted  manure  is  preferred  be- 
cause the  season  ahead  is  getting  shorter. 
Com  can  still  be  sown,  using  early  varieties. 
Peas,  spinach,  and  radishes  can  be  sown 
successionally  from  now  until  September. 
Lettuce,  endive,  and  cress  are  also  seasonable.  • 

Seeds  and  Germination 

T\0  YOU  complain  that  seeds  do  not 
•■-^  germinate  well  at  this  season  of  the  year.? 
That  may  seem  to  be  so  but  is  not  actually 
due  to  the  seed  but  is  caused  by  the  dryness 
of  the  soil.  Seeds  require  moisture,  heat  and 
air  for  germination.  Therefore  in  the  summer 
season  when  the  soil  is  drv  it  is  good  practice 
to  thoroughly  soak  the  drills  with  water  before 
sowing  the  seeds.  But  do  not  soak  the  seed 
before  sowing  if  the  soil  is  dry  since  the  young 


plant  would  then  be  falsely  induced  to  start 
out  its  independent  life. 

Watering  Reaaoos 

r\F  COURSE  the  ideal  conditions  for 
^^  seed  sowing  and  for  crop  growing  all 
through  would  be  enough  rain  to  finish 
growth  of  crops  without  the  necessity  of 
artificial  watering.  That  is  a  splendid  theory 
but  in  actual  practice  we  are  forced  to  resort 
to  artificial  watering.  A  mistake  too  often 
made  is  applying  *mst  a  little"  water  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  water,  practically 
all  on  the  surface,  is  quickly  evaporated  and 
the  plants  are  left  in  a  far  worse  condition 
than  if  they  had  received  no  water  at  all. 
When  plants  do  require  water,  give  enough  to 
thoroughly  saturate  the  ground  and  then  work 
the  surface  just  as  soon  as  it  dries  sufficiently 
to  pulverize  underneath  the  cultivator. 

Where  overhead  piping  is  not  used,  some 
scheme  should  be  worked  out  whereby  the 
water  is  somewhat  tempered  before  it  strikes 
the  plants,  as  cold  water  coming  into  contact 
with  the  plants  gives  a  shock  that  renders 
them  liable  to  mudew  and  other  undesirable 
conditions.  That  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant advantages  of  irrigating  systems,  as  in 
most  cases  the  pipes  are  overhead  and  the 
water  is  so  finely  divided  that  the  air  thor- 
oughly tempers  it,  and  falling  in  very  small 
particles  it  smks  into  the  earth  very  gradually, 
which  is  the  ideal  condition. 

Irritation— DUferent  Methods 

T^HERE  are  several  systems  of  irrigation. 
•■•  One  is  a  portable  aflFair  that  can  be 
carried  about  the  garden  and,  considering  its 
good  points,  is  auite  inexpensive.  The  pipe 
can  'be  regulated  to  distnbute  the  water  at 
any  angle  desired.  This  same  method  is 
employed  on  a  large  scale  when  the  pipes  are 
placed  overhead  so  that  plowing  ana  other 
garden  operations  can  be  carried  on  under- 
neath. In  another  system  the  pipes  are 
placed  underground  with  risers  or  jet  nozzles 
placed  equidistant  apart.  This  system  is  by 
far  the  most  sightly,  out  has  the  disadvantage 
of  having  the  pipes  underneath  the  ground. 
One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  a  proper  irrigating 
system  lies  in  the  starting  of  newly  set  crops, 
especially  plants  that  are  set  out  from  seed 
beds,  such  as  Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  etc. 

How  to  Piclc  Vegetables 

'npHE  harvest  is  here!  The  facilities  that 
•■'  are  available  for  the  proper  canning 
of  the  garden  produce  leave  little  excuse  for 
the  waste  of  any  crop.  The  average  home 
garden  is  indeed  a  mint  if  properly  looked 
after,  but  we  are  so  apt  to  consider  the  garden 
products  at  their  cost  to  us,  which,  to  be 
sure,  is  very  small,  instead  of  at  their  value 
in  the  house  which  is  vastly  different. 

Make  a  practice  of  gathering  your  vegeta- 
bles daily.  If  conditions  are  such  that  you 
are  not  able  to  can  those  that  are  not  for 
immediate  use,  they  can  surely  be  disposed 
of  where  they  will  be  welcome.  Though 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  picking  vege- 
tables too  young,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  great  deal  to  be  lost  by  allowing  them  to 
become  too  old;  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year  all  vegetables  mature  rapidly. 

Gather  com  when  the  silk  is*  well  browned 
and  the  top  of  the  ear  firm.    Never  allow 
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artichokes  to  develop  the  pod  before  they  are 
gathered.  Tomatoes  should  always  be  used 
when  firm  as  they  will  invariably  crack  if  left 
on  the  plant.  Potatoes  will  now  be  ready  for 
digging;  but  gather  only  enough  for  immediate 
use  as  they  conrinue  to  improve  in  the  ground. 
Cabbage  will  split  and  become  useless  if  not 
used.  Boards  placed  over  the  lettuce  to 
shade  it  will  reduce  the  percentage  of  the 
plants  running  to  seed.  Romaine  or  Cos 
lettuce  should  be  tied  up  several  days  before 
usine,  first  making  sure  that  the  plants 
are  thoroughly  dry. 

Selecting  Types  and  Rare  Seeds 

V/l  ANY  of  the  improved  varieries  of  rare 
•*•▼■■•  vegetables  are  the  result  of  accident. 
In  every  garden  there  is  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  very  superior  strain  of  any 
vegetable,  but  if  the  special  quality  is  not 
recognized  and  the  improved  type  saved  for 
seed  purposes,  nothing  will  be  earned.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  every  home  gardener. 
If  you  nave  a  parricularly  fine  ear  of  com,  for 
example,  one  that  shows  only  a  little  diflferent 
habit  from  the  ordinary  plant,  it  is  advisable 
to  allow  it  to  mature  for  seeding  purposes. 
It  is  by  no  means  outside  the  possibilities  of 
a  small  garden  to  develop  an  improved  type 
that  will  be  well  worth  tne  effort  and  which 
may  ultimately  add  to  the  value  of  the 
nation's  gardens. 

The  regular  seed  grower,  raising  stock  for 
the  seed  trade,  aims  to  reproduce  true  to 
type  and  consequently  he  has,  as  a  matter 
of  business,  a  tendency  to  suppress  variations 
or  deviations  from  the  accepted  standard. 
The  home  gardener  stands  in  a  different 
reladon  and  nere  opens  a  ferdle  field  of  pos- 
sibilities. 

To  cite  an  instance  of  seed  selection:  In 
one  case,  the  earliest  and  best  flavored  type 
of  muskmelon  was  selected  for  seed  purposes 
for  a  period  of  eight  years.  Care  was  exer- 
cised that  the  specimen  selected  was  from  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  vine,  which  had  proved 
its  productiveness.  A  gain  of  fifteen  days 
was  made  in  the  ripening  period,  or  an  average 
of  almost  two  days  per  year!  The  melons 
were  true  to  type  and  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired in  flavor.  Saving  of  seed  from  any 
specimen  of  unusual  perfection  or  develop- 
ment, is  not  only  possible,  but  it  should  be 
pracdsed  in  every  home  garden;  in  this  way 
new  and  improved  strains  and  even  new 
varieties  may  be  developed. 

Planning  for  Next  Year 

'npHIS  is  the  proper  time  to  make  a  few* 
•■'  records  that  will  be  of  material  benefit 
for  next  year's  garden.  Prepare  a  garden 
book  and  mark  down  the  varieties  or  more 
particularly  the  types  you  prefer.  Do  it 
now,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind 
and  the  very  types  are  in  your  garden  and 
can  be  examined.  Do  you  like  a  long  beet 
or  a  round  one;  a  white  com  or  a  yellow  com; 
a  small  pod  bush  lima  or  a  large  pod  type;  a 
buttery  head  lettuce  or  the  curly  non-heading 
type;  a  stump  rooted  or  a  long  carrot?  Now 
is  the  proper  time  to  ask  yourself  these  ques- 
tions, and  if  you  make  your .  decisions  and 
record  them  in  your  garden  book,  they  will 
give  you  invaluable  information  for  next 
spring.  Always  carry  with  you  into  the 
garden  a  fountain  pen  or  pencil  and  handy 
record  book. 
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Now  it  the  time  when  the  slacker  is  uncovered;  crops  need  persistent  attention  in  cultiva-        Gather  the  harvest  as  fast  as  the  crops  mature,  and  this  is  especially  true  for  the  home 
tkm  and  weedmg  garden  where  quality  is  largely  a  matter  of  will 
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The  problem  of  midsummer  is  keeping  up 

^itK  maturing  crops  and  sowing 

seeds  for  succession 
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Harvest    everything    as   soon   as   readj^. 

Keep   crops    moving    and   tKe 

ground  constantly  occupied 


Keep  up  the  defensive  warfare  against  the  insect  hosts. 
Dust  a  DOD-poisonous  insecticide  on  green  leaf  -crops 
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Transplant  carefully  now;  seeing  that  the  roots  are  in  firm 
contaa  with  the  sou.   Then  water  and  shade  for  a  day  or  so 


Annual  plants  cease  to  hear  just  as  soon  as  they  mature  seed. 
Keep  the  vine  picked  over  even  if  you  cannot  use  the  produce 


Press  into  service  old  berry  baskets,  cartons,  shingles, 
etc.  to  shield  newly  transplanted  rows.  The  shock  of 
removal  is  great 


Water  the  rows  before  seed  is  sown.    Bad  stand  in  mid- 
summer is  usually  due  to  lack  of  adequate  moistuie 

^9 


Clear  out  all  rows  just  as  soon  as  they  have  reached 
their  maximum  of  jriela  and  use  the  ground  for  a  succession 
crof). 
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Saving  Seeds  from  the  Home  Garden  d.  f.  jones 

The  Individual  Gardener's  Opportunity  to  Help  with  the  Seed  Situation 


WHILE  the  seedsman  to  whom  we 
are  so  deeply  indebted  for  the  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  the 
greater  number  of  our  present  excel- 
lent varieties  must  always  be  the  main  reli- 
ance for  the  bulk  of  our  seed  supply,  yet  the 
crops  now  maturing  in  the  millions  of  home 
gardens  may  well  be  conscripted  to  contribute 
their  bit  in  certain  lines.  It  is  practical  to 
grow  seed  of  some  plants  in  nearly  every 
garden;  and  this  seeo  is  as  igood  as  can  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  However,  the  difficulty 
of  producing  seed  from  many  kinds  of  plants 
ana  the  extra  time,  trouble,  and  space  required 
render  the  saving  of  seed  from  the  garden 
inadvisable  under  most  conditions.  But 
failures  of  many  seed  crops  in  the  seed  growing 
districts  make  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
direct  attention  to  any  means  of  economizing 
on  seed. 

The  supplies  of  spinach,  beet,  cabbage, 
cauliflower  (and  allied  plants),  and  celery, 
are  unusually  low.  The  production  of  bean 
seed  which  was  extremely  poor  in  191 6  was 
still  poorer  in  191 7.  Last  season  many  of  the 
California  crops  were  cut  short  by  untimely 
dry  weather.  Particula4:ly  is  this  true  of 
radish  seed.  Sweet  corn  was  badly  injured 
by  frost  in  the  fall  of  191 7  and  the  present 
supply  is  consequently  influenced.  Shortened 
supply  and  an  increased  demand  in  191 8 
have  culminated  in  an  actual  scarcity  of 
particular  lines. 

Th«  HIch  Cost  of  Gardening 

A  T  THE  outset  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
-^^  a  seed  saved  is  as  ^ood  as  a  seed  produced. 
The  careful  Hooverizmg  of  left-over  lots  of 
seed  and  storing  in  vermin-proof  containers 
should  be  practised  by  everyone.  The  total 
loss  of  garden  seed 
from  leaky  packages 
and  from  damage  oy 
insects  and  mice 
would  be  appalling  if 
the  actual  amount 
could  be  determined. 
Peas,  beans,  and  corn 
which  are  often  de- 
stroyed by  weevils 
and  moths  can  be 
mixed  with  air-slacked 
lime  and  stored  safely 
without  fear  of  dam- 
age from  these  pests 
or  injury  to  the  seeds. 

Plants  from  Which 
SeMl  May  Be  Saved  In 
the  Garden 

AS  TO  the  plants 
^^  from  which  seed 
can  and  can  not  be 
saved  in  the  garden 
the  classification  de- 
pends largely  on 
whether  or  not  they 
as  a  rule  are  naturally 
self- pollinated  or  cross-pollinated.  Self-pol- 
linated plants  come  true  to  seed  and  are 
unafFectea  by  other  varieties  grown  adjacent. 
For  this  reason  they  are  tne  kinds  from 
which  it  is  safest  to  save  seeds  in  the 
small  garden,  provided,  of  course,  fully 
matured  seed  can  be  ripened.  Plants  of 
which  the  seed  is  either  all  of,  or  contained 
in,  that  part  of  the  plant  eaten,  and  which 
are  regularly  self-pollinated,  are  all  suitable 


Peppers 
Eggplant 


for   the   home   production   of  seed.    In    this 
list  are  the  following  plants: 

Peat  Lima  Beans 

Beans  Tomatoes 

These  are  grown  in  practically  every 
garden.  I  make  a  practice  of  saving  seed  of 
all  these  except  eggplant,  and  see  no  reason 
why  others  cannot  profitably  to  likewise. 
When  picking  peas  and  beans  there  are 
always  a  few  over-ripe  pods.  These  are 
left  on  the  vines  and  at  the  end  of  the  season 
the  plants  are  gone  over  and  these  pods 
savea,  dried  thoroughly,  and  shelled,  the 
largest  seeds  being  saved  for  planting.  Due 
to  our  many  rains  these  seeds  are  never  as 
bright  or  handsome  looking  as  the  Montana 
or   California   grown   seed;   but   they   grow, 


The  ear  at  the  top  ahows  the  result  of  croasing  of  sweet 
cxMm  by  field  cornpoUen.  The  crossed  seeds  are  immedi- 
ately apparent.  Trie  sweet,  wrinkled  seeds  can  be  separ- 
ated and  planted  without  fear  of  their  being  affected  by  the 
field  com 

ripen  just  as  early,  and  produce  just  as  well 
as  the  same  varieties  obtained  anew  from  the 
seedsman.  In  the  accompanying  illustration 
two  varieties  of  peas  from  garden  grown  seed 
are  seen  growing  alongside  the  same  two 
varieties    of    which    seed    was    purchased. 


off  type  plants  or  seeds  which  are  usually  auite 
noticeable.  In  peas  and  beans  cross-pollina- 
tion takes  place  very  rarely,  and  in 
tomatoes  in  about  two  per  cent  of  the  seeds 
produced  if  many  varieties  are  grown  chst 
together.  Since  a  large  amount  of  seed  is 
produced  in  each  fruit  of  the  tomato  or  pepper 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  enclose  a  blossom 
cluster  in  a  paper  bag  before  the  petals  show 
and  pollinate  tne  flowers  by  hand  a  few  days 
later.  In  this  way  an  abundance  of  seed  is 
secured  without  any  danger  of  cross-poUi- 
nation. 

The  only  work  involved  in  saving  seed  of 
tomatoes  and  peppers  is  in  the  cleaning  of  the 
seed  in  the  case  of  the  former.  This  is  easily 
done  by  allowing  the  fruit  to  become  slighdy 
fermented  but  not  moldlv.  Squeeze  out 
the  pulp  and  wash  the  seeds  in  a  vegetable 
strainer.  Soaking  the  seeds  in  rather  strong 
lye  solution  removes  the  mucilaginous  coating 
and  keeps  the  seeds  from  sticking  together. 

Chooeing  the  Plants 

WHEN  selecting  for  seed  the  whole  plant 
should  be  kept  in  mind  and  not  individ- 
ual fruits.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  fruits  are  borne  early  or  late  on  the  plant 
as  long  as  the  seeds  inside  are  well  developed. 

When  saving  seed  from  plants  which  are 
more  or  less  regularly  cross-pollinated  more 
caution  is  necessary.  It  is  onl^  advisable 
to  save  seed  when  only  one  variety  of  each 
kind  is  grown  or  allowed  to  flower  at  one  time. 

If  crossing  with  other  varieties  is  prevented 
seed  may  be  saved  from  the  following  annual 
cross  pollinated-plants: 

Com  Spinach  Wacermdoa 

"*  Squaah  and 

Pun 


Radinh 
Lettuce 


Cucumber 
Muskntebn 


umpktn 


Plants  of  the  squash  and   melon    family   furnish    their  own  bags, 
flower  80  that  it  cannot  open.    The  flowers  are  of  two  kinds:  male  and  female/   Pollen  should  be  applied  when  the 
flowers  reach  the  development  shown   in  the  two  outer  flowers.     Both  kinds  of  fk>wers  are  borne  on  the  same  plant 
but  cross-fertilization  between  dififerent  plants  of  the  same  variety  is  necessary  for  greatest  vigor 


The  first  picking  of  the  first  variety  to  ripen 
was  made  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  There 
were  no  significant  differences  in  yield  through- 
out the  season. 

Guard  Against  Occasional  Pollination 

"Y^T^HILE  all  the  plants  named  in  the  above 
^^     list  are  regularly  self-pollinated   occa- 
sional   crossing  does    take  place  and    must 
be  guarded   against  by  rigidly  rejecting  all 
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Though  sweet  com  is^  one  of  the  most 
widely  crossed  plants 
grown  yet  seed  from 
It  can  often  be  saved 
in  the  garden.  There 
is  no  difliculty,  if  only 
one  variety  is  grown 
to  flower  at  a  given 
time.  But  corn 
pollen  is  carried  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  by 
the  wind  and  longer 
distances  by  birds, 
and  crossing  should 
be  looked  out  for. 
Fortunately  much  can 
be  done  in  this  re- 
spect. Anyswectcom 
seeds  that  have  been 
pollinated  by  field 
com  are  smooth  and 
starchy  like  field  oom, 
so  sweet  com  can  be 
grown  adjacent  to 
field  com  with  im- 
punity as  far  as  saving 
seed  from  the  sweet 
corn  is  conccnied. 
The  scattering  starchy 
seeds  on  the  ears  can  be  discarded  and 
the  remaining  wrinkled  seeds  will  in  no 
way  be  affected.  Of  course  the  quality 
of  the  corn  for  eating  purposes  is  un- 
paired if  many  starchy  seeds  are  present 
so  that  the  practice  of  planting  sweet  com 
as  far  away  from  field  com  as  possible  is  per- 
fectly justified. 

If  two  varieties  of  sweet  com  are  grown  near 
each  other  the  crossing  that  will  surely  take 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  fasten  the  tip  of  the 
Pollen  should 
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place  can  not  be  detected  except  when  a  white 
seeded  variety  is  grown  with  a  yellow  or 
purple  variety.  In  that  case  any  crossing 
of  the  yellow  or  purple  on  the  white  shows 
up  at  once  in  the  production  of  colored  seeds. 

Savins  SmcI  of  th*  Melon  Tribe 

A  LL  the  varieties  of  cucumbers,  of  melons, 
^  or  of  squashes  are  widely  crossed  among 
themselves;  but  no  authentic  case  of  crossing 
between  these  types,  t.  e,,  of   melons   with 
cucumbers,  or  either  of  these  with  squash  or 
pumpkins,  is    known    in    spite    of   frequent 
statements  to  the  contrary.     Melons,  cucum- 
bers and  squashes  can  be  grown  side  by  side 
without  the   slightest  danger  of  either   the 
fruits  themselves  being  immediately  affected 
or  the  resulting  plants  grown  from  the  seed 
saved  from   their   fruits   being   unidentified. 
The  different  varieties  of  melons  or  of  cucum- 
bers will  cross  quite  readily  among  themselves 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  usually  not  advisable 
to  save  seed  from  these  plants.     Where  only 
one  variety  of  each  is  grown,  however,  seed 
can  be  saved  from  healthy  plants.     In  the 
case  of  cucumber  and   summer  squash  •the 
fruits  must  be  allowed  to  ripen.     Even  when 
a  iftimber  of  varieties  are  grown  together  the 
flowers   can   be   protected   from   insects   and 
pollinated   by  hand. 

PlenU  Not   Adaptable    for    Home  Seed  Production 

DADISH,  lettuce  and  spinach  offer  some 
-"^^  difficulty  since  these  plants  are  usually 
grown  as  in-between  crops  and  are  in  the 
way  when  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  Well 
developed  roots  of  radish  can  be  transplanted 
to  a  more  convenient  place.  They  will 
produce  seed  abundantly  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  country  if  the  plant  lice  are  kept  off. 
Both  spinach  and  lettuce  must  be  allowed  to 
go  to  seed  where  originally  planted.  The 
plants  must  be  well  cared  for  in  order  to  insure 
plump  well  developed  seed.  Although  it  is 
some  little  trouble  to  grow  seed  from  these 
plants  they  set  seed  abundantly  (and  from  a 
dozen  plants  enough  seed  can  be  gathered  to 
last  several  seasons.  Practically  all  of  the 
spinach  has  formerly  been  imported. 

Plants  Requiring  Two  Seasons 

A  CERTAIN  number  of  plants  which  are 
^^  grown  as  annual  vegetables  are  really 
biennial  and  will  not  give  seed  till  the 
second  year  of  growth.  Among  such,  which 
are  also  cross-pollinated  are: 

Beet  Celery  Onion 

Turnip  Salsify 


Csnoc 
Pinnip 


Cabbage 


To  guard  against  the  paesibility  of  any  crossing  taking 
I^ace  enclose  the  flower  cluster  (tomato)  before  the  petals 
show  color.  Pollen  must  be  placed  on  the  stigmas  a  few 
days  later.    The  point  of  a  knife  is  the  best  means 

Many  of  these  offer  so  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  growing  seed  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  for  the  average  gar- 
dener to  attempt  them.  Beet,  carrot,  and 
parsnip  seed  is  not  hard  to  grow  however. 
The  roots  must  be  carried  over  winter  with- 
out sprouting  or  wilting  badly.  About  three 
fourths  usual  sized  roots  are  selected  and 
started  to  sprout  before  setting  in  the  ground. 
Planting  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  six  to 
eight  inches  in  the  row  gives  well  developed 
plants  which  seed  abundantly.  Enough 
should  be  obtained  from  a  dozen  plants  to 
last  as  long  as  the  seed  will  germinate  well. 

All  the  plants  in  this  last  list  are  widely 
crossed.  Fortunately  they  are  seldom  seen  in 
flower  so  that  one  variety  of  each  can  be 
grown  at  a  time  with  little  danger  of  being 
crossed  with  other  varieties  in  neighboring 
gardens.  Cultivated  carrots  will  cross  with 
the  wild  plants  so  abundant  in  New  England 
and  the  latter  should  be  kept  cut  down. 

Prevention  of  Inbreeding 

WHEN  growing  seed  of  any  variety  of 
plants  which  is  widely  cross-pollinated  it 
is  necessary  to  grow  a  number  of  plants  so  that 


inbreeding  does  not  take  place.  The  naturally 
self-pollinated  plants  are  of  course  always 
inbred  so  that  seed  may  be  saved  from  only 
one  plant  as  well  as  from  several. 

The  flowering  plants  which  are  so  attrac- 
tive on  account  of  their  beauty  and  frag- 
rance likewise  attract  bees  and  other  winced 
visitors;  consequently  most  of  our  garden 
flowers  are  widely  crossed.  The  Sweet  Pea 
is  one  noticeable  exception.  If  a  mixture  of 
colors  is  undesirable  the  saving  of  flower 
seeds  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  reason  why  seeds  can  not  be  saved 
from  many  plants  which  ripen  their  seeds 
well. 

The  Functions  of  a  Seed 

/^NE  purpose  of  a  seed  is  to  transmit  from 
^^  one  generation  to  the  next  those  inherent 
hereditary  qualities  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  variety.  The  other  function  is  to  store 
up  a  supply  of  quickly  available  food  to  start 
the  young  plant  in  its  new  environment. 
The  failure  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
functions  leads  to  confusion.  We  should 
always  select  the  largest,  plumpest,  and  bright- 
est seeds  possible  because  sucn  seeds  have  the 
best  store  of  food  and  consequently  give  the 
young  seedlings  the  best  start.  For  this 
reason  the  corn  grower  discards  the  butt  and 
tip  seeds  from  the  ear.    The  bean  and  pea 

f rower  rejects  the  little  seeds  from  the  pods, 
or  the  same  reason  the  California  grown 
seeds  are  popular  because  the  seeds  are  well 
grown,  plump,  bright,  and  germinate  well, 
but  the  condition  of  a  seed,  as  long  as  it  will 
germinate,  is  relatively  of  less  importance  as 
compared  to  its  hereditary  qualiries  and 
possibilities. 

Poor  seeds  from  a  good  plant  are  better 
than  the  best  seeds  from  a  poor  plant  al- 
though the  latter  may  look  superior.  Be- 
cause the  seedsman  cannot  give  to  individual 
plants  the  careful  selection  that  the  gardener 
can  give  the  latter  can  often  produce  better 
seed  from  certain  plants  than  the  seedsman 
can  supply,  although  the  gardener  is  handi- 
capped because  he  can  not  always  grow  his 
plants  in  those  regions  which  are  best  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  each  particular  seed  crop. 

In  the  garden-farming  districts  about  the 
larger  ciries  many  growers  regularly  produce 
their  own  seed.  The  market  gardeners 
around  Boston  largely  raise  their  own  seed 
of  celery  (their  most  important  crop),  lettuce, 
beets,  tomatoes,  and  cucumbers.  Pardc- 
ularly  is  this  true  of  crops  grown  under  glass. 


At  the  left  are  two  varieties  of  pess  grown  from  seed  saved  from  the  garden  the 
previooi  year.  At  the  right  are  the  same  two  varieties  from  purchased  seed.  Planted  at 
the  Mme  time  and  txeated  exactly  alike 


Tomatoes  are  rarely  croas-poUinated.     In 
lings  can  be  easily  detected.      (See  upper  rif^t 
when  dwarfs  are  crossed  with  standard  plants 


cases,  as  shown  here,  the  crossed  seed- 
'  comer  of  the  picture.)    This  m  so 
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Canning  Conveniences  for  Canny  Housekeepers 

•  EFFIE  M.  ROBINSON 


THERE  is  keen  joy  to  the  true 
"housewifely"  heart  in  having 
sufficient  and  appropriate  utensils 
at  her  service  in  ner  most  important 
work  of  keeper  of  the  health  of  the  nation. 
Particularly  during  the  canning  and  preserving 
season,  when  time  is  of  great  importance, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  accomplish 
the  best  results  with  the  least  amount  of 
labor  and  inconvenience.  Your  directions 
for  canning,  by  the  universally  used  one- 
period  cold-pack  method,  and  your  time 
table  for  sterilizing  [see  June  Garden  Maga- 
zine] should  be  tacked  on  the  wall  in  your 
kitchen  where  you  can  easily  see  it  while  you 
are  working. 

All  your  utensils  must  be  ready  to  use  before 
you  begin  work;  also,  I  suggest  that  you  mufHe 
the  telephone!  And  keep  your  engagement 
book  clear,  as  interruptions  are  fatal  to  success- 
ful canning. 

N«o«aaity  the  Mother  of  Invention 

MAKESHIFT  sterilizers  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended 
fairly  well  before  the  need  of  canning  and 
drying  became  so  great;  but  now  one  has  no 
right  to  waste  time  and  energy  in  made-over 
articles  when  the  new  tested  and  proven  ones 
are  ready  and  the  urgency  for  quick  work  is 
so  great.  Dealers  have  risen  splendidly  to 
the  occasion  and  there  are  now  on  the  market 
sterilizers  of  reliable  make  for  any  method 
that  you  wish  to  use. 

Hot  water  bath  outfits  can  be  bought  at 
reall>r  small  cost.  There  are  several  styles. 
One  is  like  the  ordinary  wash  boiler,  or  nam 
and  fish  kettle,  fitted  with  a  rack  made  to 
hoid  from  four  to  about  twelve  jars,  with 


handles,  so  that  you  can  lift  all  the  jars  out 
at  once.  They  cost  from  about  ^3.00  for  the 
outfit  holding  four  jars  up  to  about  j$i2.oo  for 
twelve  jars.  The  prices  vary  a  little  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  metal  used.  If  you  have 
to  buy  a  new  wash  boiler  why  not  get  one  with 
the  rack  complete  at  the  cost  of  about  two 
dollars  more  than  the  washboiler  alone  would 
cost.  Those  home-made  racks  we  used  to 
make  were  seldom  very  satisfactory. 

Another  hotwater  bath  outfit  is  a  combined 
steam  cooker  and  canner.  It  is  made  in  a 
series  of  compartments  one  above  the  other 
with  separate  doors  so  that  different  things 
can  be  cooked  at  the  same  time.  Water 
can .  be  added  while  the  canning  is  going  on 
without  opening  the  doors  of  the  compart- 
ments in  which  the  jars  are  placed.  It  is 
fitted  with  a  whistle  that  sounds  when  more 
water  is  needed,  to  prevent  the  bottom  being 
burned  out.  This  cooker  has  the  advantage 
of  being  available  for  use  all  the  year  round. 
In  it  you  can  cook  anything  that  can  be  cooked 
by  steam.  Only  one  burner  of  the  gas  or  oil 
stove  is  used. 

There  are  water  seal  outfits  which  are  de- 
sirable as  the  period  of  sterilization  is  shorter 
and  so  less  fuel  is  required.  These  are  fitted 
with  an  outer  and  an  inner  container  and  a  wire 
crate  for  the  jars;  also  a  thermometer  which 
registers  temperature — it  should  go  to  above 
212  degrees  F. 

Steam  pressure  outfits  do  the  canning  very 
quickly  because  it  is  done  in  steam  under 
pressure  of  from  j  to  30  pounds.  All  these 
sterilizers  are  made  in  small  sizes  for  family 
use  and  in  large  sizes  for  community  work. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  preserving  utensils 
brings  to  my  mind  another  method  of  saving 


fruits  and  vegetables.  That  is  by  Drying. 
Food  drying  is  most  useful  as  very  hrgt 
quandties  can  be  dried  with  very  small 
expense  and  trouble.  A  thoroughly  practical 
food  drier  is  made  somewhat  like  a  hot-water 
plate.  It  has  a  container  for  water  and  a 
large  flat  surface  for  drying  food.  There  are 
two  sizes  now  made,  one  18  x  26  in.  which 
enables  you  to  dry  as  much  as  two  bushels 
a  day;  and  a  larger  one  24  x  36  in.  which  has 
a  capacity  of  four  bushels  in  a  day.  This 
drier  is  useful  in  jam  and  jelly  making  also. 
It  acts  like  a  double  boiler  and  keeps  the  things 
from  scorching  as  they  will  so  quickly  over  a 
fire. 

Paring,  Pittinf  and  PraMlng  All  Pvovidod  For 

EVERY  convenience  is  thought  out  for 
your  comfort  during  the  preparation  of 
the  foods.  There  is  a  new  vegetable  scraper, 
a  rough  stone  with  a  handle.  It  is  used 
something  like  a  vegetable  brush.  You 
knbw  you  have  to  scrub  the  vegetables  clean 
before  preparing  them!  Well,  this  little  arti- 
cle scrubs  the  skin  off;  that's  all!  It  can  be 
used  for  almost  any  fruit  and  vegetable  and 
saves  an  immense  amount  of  waste.  If  you 
are  peeling  potatoes  yourself  it  will  save  you 
a  quarter  of  the  potato  and  if  your  maid  is 
peeling  them  it  will  save  half!  If  you  prefer 
knives  anyway,  there  are  many  to  choose  from. 
Some  are  marked  with  the  name  of  the  particu- 
lar vegetable  for  which  they  are  intended,  such 
as  potato,  onion,  etc.  And  there  is  a  new 
glass  knife,  handle  as  well  as  blade,  for  acid 
fruits.  A  curved  knife  for  grapefruit  and 
oranges  is  useful  even  if  you  are  not  canning 
them!  There  is  a  combination  pineapple  eye 
snip  and  cherry  pitter.    This,  of^  course,  takes 


Some  desirable  accessories  for  the  canner  as  collected  by  the  Mireouri  Agricultural  College.  A.  Jar  filler.  B.  Funnel.  C.  Wire  basket.  D.  Measuring  cup.  E.  Apple 
spoons.  G.  Peach  seeder.  H.  Apple  corer.  I.  Hot-pan  lifter.  J.  Peeler.  K.  Spatula.  L.  Jar  lifter.  M.  Wooden  spoon 


corer.  P.  Measuring 
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some  time  to  use  so  I  suggest  that  if  you  are 

to  can  or  dry  a  large  quantity  of  cherries 

you  get  a  cherry  pitting  machine.    This  is 

worked  by  simply  feeding  the  cherries  in  and 

turning  a,  handle.     For  large   quantities  of 

apples  it  is  better  to  use  the  combination 

apple  parer,  corer  and  sheer.    Other  handy 

vegetaole  tools  are  a  beet  slicer,  and  various 

cutters  for  cutring  vegetables  in  fancy  shapes. 

Of  spoons  there  are  many,  from  the  new  ones 

made  to  use  once  and  throw  away  to  those 

hooked  to  the  preserving  kettle  so  they  won't 

get  lost.    Jar  lifters  adjusted  for  holding  the 

different  sizes  of  jars  are  really  indispensable 

and  save  one  from  many  a  scalded   hand. 

Wire  baskets  in  which  to  place  your  vegetables 

or  fruits  for  blanching  and  cold  dipping  are  to 

be  had  in  small  and  large  sizes,     ^me  people 

prefer  to  use  these  in  place  of  cheese-cloth. 

For  putting  up  jams  and  jellies  the  pretriest 
paper  jars  are  made — they  are  paraffin  coated 
and  prctrily  decorated.  Some  I  saw  were 
only  35  cents  a  dozen.  Glass  or  tin  is  not 
necessary  for  jelly  or  jams  because  the  amount 
of  sugar  they  contain  helps  to  preserve  them. 
A  jelly  bag  with  a  wooden  holder  that  slides 
down  and  presses  the  juice  out  of  the  fruit  is 
a  good  discovery.     It  saves  you  from  getting 


The  things  that  are  really  necessary.  A.  Measuring  cup. 
B.  Tablespoon.  C.  Fork.  D.  Paring  knife.  E.  Teaspoon. 
F.  Cloth  for  blanching  and  cold  dipping 

your  hands  stained  with  fruit  juice.  Another 
jelly  bag  has  a  wire  frame  that  clamps  on  to 
the  bowl  with  the  bag  suspended  well  above 
the  bowl.  While  still  another  fits  the  back 
of  any  kitchen  chair,  suspending  the  bag 
above  the  pans.  There  are  also  metal  and 
wood  presses  for  pressing  the  juice  from  fruit 
for  grape  juice  and  other  drinks  and  jellies. 


Your  UMful  RubbOT  Rings 

D  UBBERrinp  are  not  useful  if  they  are  old 
•*^  and  sprin^less.  They  should  spnng  back 
into  shape  again  after  being  folded  in  half  or 
stretched.  Nearly  all  the  "spoilage"  in  jars 
of  food  has  been  caused  by  defective  rubber 
rings  having  been  reused.  Buy  new  rubber 
rings  every  time  at  a  few  cents  cost  and  save 
many  jars  of  food  at  many  dollars  cost.  The 
rings  are  sold  in  packets  of  a  dozen,  wrapped 
in  waxed  paper  to  keep  them  from  the  air. 

Sav«  What  StrMigth  You  Hava 

rOMEN  are  not  very  strong  physically — 
so  they  say.  "Yet  a  women  can  put  a  lid 
on  a  fruit  jar  so  rightly  that  it  would  take  a 
Hercules  to  get  off  agam.'' 

That's  a  pretty  true  saying  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  instead  of  trying  to  out  do  Hercules 
you  buy  one  of  the  new  jar-openers  that  are 
being  offered  at  the  stores  now.  There  are 
several  makes  so  that  you  can  get  one  that 
will  suit  both  your  jars  and  your  pocket  too. 

Ready  prepared  and  named  labels  are  sold  by 
the  dozen  ready  to  fasten  on  your  jars  and  con- 
tainers. Everything  has  been  planned  to  make 
the  work  easily  and  auickly  done  and  all  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  these  labor  savers. 


W^ 


Experiences  in  Midsummer  Transplanting 


^LL     gardeners,     both     of    commercial 
/\      and   of  "for    pleasure"   ends,    have 
y    %    the    seedlings    of    some    plants    to 
reset — transplant — during   the   two 
hottest  summer  months  (July  and  August), 
and   the  drouth   inclinations    of  these    two 
months  make  it  impractical  to  hold  up  the 
transplanting  until  a  rainy  day,  as  can  gen- 
erally be  done  in  the  spring.    The  rainy  days 
are  of  most  uncertain  arrival  in  mid-summer 
and   the   transplanting  must  needs   usually, 
be  done  on  dry  days  of  high  temperature,  too, 
resulting  in  a  high  percentage  of  plant  loss. 
This  has  led  manv  of  the  home  gardeners  to 
make     many    and    various    experiments    in 
transplanting  ways  during  this  period.    One 
of    these     *  home-acre"     gardeners,     whose 
operations  have  been  under  my  observation 
for  several  seasons,  finally  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered  a  successful  method  of  overcoming 
this  high  per  cent  of  plant  loss  in  mid-summer 
transpTanring — a  scheme  that  is  very  simple 
in   practice  and   thoroughly  practical  on   a 
home-acre-garden  scale.     His  method  is  not 
new  in  any  fundamentals,  only  in  the  method 
of  their   application.     It   may   properly   be 
termed   a    'moisture    reservoir"   method    of 
transplanting,  if  one  must  h?ve  a  name  for  it. 
I  have  observed  its  use  by  this  man  for  three 
seasons  and  given  it  some  particular  attention 
during  the  last  two,  both  of  which  were  very 
dry  in  this  section  during  July  and  August. 
Last  season  it  scored  about  ninety  per  cent 
effective.     It    is    this: 

As  transplanring  is  to  be  done  a  hoe-width 
deep  trench  is  opened  where  the  plants  are 
to  De  set  out.  In  this  trench  is  distributed 
a  good  inch  and  a  half  of  semi-leaf-mold  and 
partly  decayed  short  grass,  this  having 
Deen  thoroughly  soaked  by  wetting  down  in 
a  pail  of  water  for  a  couple  of  hours.  After 
this  wet  leaf-mold  is  put  in  the  trench,  the 
ground  is  leveled,  two  stakes  at  the  ends 
alone     indicating    where    the    trench    was. 


Next,  and  immediately,  the  plants  are  set 
out  along  the  line  of  this  fillea  trench,  using 
a  dibble  to  make  the  hole,  and  otherwise 
proceeding  just  the  same  as  in  spring  trans- 
planting. By  this  method  I  have  seen  trans- 
planting done  in  the  morning  even,  of  hot  days 
during  this  period  and  noted  that  nearly  all 
the  plants  came  through  in  fine  shape.  Of 
course,  the  ordinary  precautions  against 
maimed  or  dried-out  plantlets  from  the  seed 
bed  are  taken,  but  no  after-setting  shading 
Was  done.  The  saturated  leaf-mold  in  the 
trenches, puts  the  moisture  where  the  plants 
want  it — at  their  roots — while  the  soil  about 
them  is  not  made  into  a  cake  or  crust  as 
when  water  is  poured  into  a  trench  or  a  hole. 
The  leaf-mold  nolds  the  moisture  for  about  a 
week,  sponge  Uke,  while  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion the  soil  all  about  the  plant  becomes  moist, 
yet  remains  loose  and  a  "hold"  is  easily  ob- 
tained by  the  plant  roots. 

The  mold  this  gardener  uses  he  "manufac- 
tures" himself,  it  consisting  of  the  lawn  rak- 
ings  and  clippings  of  the  previous  fall  and 
spring  that  nave  been  gathered  into  a  pile 
and  rotted-down  for  this  purpose,  by  fre- 
quent wettings.  • 

All  together  the  method  has  worked  so 
successfully  so  far  and  I  believe  is  worthy  of 
more  general  trial  in  the  home-acre  garden. 

New  York  State.  Lew  drown. 

Shrubs   in   Full   Leaf 

WHERE  one  can  move  soil  enough 
with  the  roots,  even  Lilacs  iriay  be 
transplanted  almost  any  time  of  the 
year.  Even  when  the  soil  is 
shaken  off  the  roots  in  hauling,  danger  of 
losing  the  bushes  is  not  very  great.  This 
spring  after  the  bushes  were  in  leaf  and  the 
flower  buds  far  enough  along  to  be  noticeable, 
even  from  a  distance,  I  moved  about  twenty- 
five  mature  Lilac  bushes.    They  were  dug 


one  day,  allowed  to  remain  in  their  old  holes 
over  night,  and  planted  the  next.  A  few 
had'  to  wait  until  the  day  after.  The  new 
hole  (or  rather  trench)  was  of  course  pre- 
pared beforehand.  The  bushes  were  not  cut 
back  until  after  they  had  flowered  and,  more- 
over, the  transplanting  did  not  interfere  to 
any  great  extent  with  the  bloom  which  was  as 
abundant  and  the  individual  flower  spikes 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  developed  as  they 
would  have  been  in  their  old  location.  After 
blooming,  the  bushes  were  cut  back  about 
one  third  and  a  good  crop  of  new  leaves 
resulted. 

So  also  have  I  moved  half-grown  shrubs 
three  to  five  feet  high  after  blooming  while 
they  were  in  full  leaf,  always  moving  as  much 
soil  with  the  roots  as  possible.  After  moving, 
the  leaves  hang  limp  and  seem  badly  wilt^ 
but  the  application  of  water  brings  them 
back  to  their  normal  selves  again.  Even 
where  the  leaves  have  drooped  for  an  entire 
week  a  good  wetting  restores  them. 

Rootsprouts  thatweredug  up  out  ofthe  lawn 
in  June  and  cut  back  two  thirds  have,  in  the 
past  two  years,  developed  in  the  nursery  into 
thrifty  two  to  three  foot  plants.  Out  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thus  dug  up,  I  did  not  lose 
five  and  this  without  artificial  watering  and 
but  indifferent  cultivation. 

During  the  latter  half  ot  July  I  transplanted 
two  Matrimony  Vines,  shaking  the  soil 
completely  from  their  roots.  In  a  few  days 
the  leaves  were  completely  dried  up  and  it 
appeared  as  if  the  vines  were  dead.  About 
three  weeks  later,  in  August,  the  upper  ends 
of  the  vines  were  foliated  again  and  even  some 
of  the  flowers  were  opening.  The  canes  were 
four  to  five  feet  long  when  moved.  This 
year,  three  summers  after  this  moving,  the 
vines  are  in  every  way  as  strong  and  well 
foliated  as  any  that  were  transplanted  at  a 
more  seasonable  rime  and  better  watered. 

North  Dakota.  C.  L.  Meller. 
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"Caroling  On"  In  Your  O^n  War  Garden 


A.  KRUHM 


To    BE    or    not    to    be,"   a    faithful, 
patriotic  gardener — that   is  the   ques- 
tion   of   this    month.      Baseball    and 
picnics,  lOO  degrees  in  the  shade  and 
plenty  of  mosc^uitoes  after  sunset,  are  a  few 
of  the  many  distractions  apt  to  put  a  damper 
on  garden  enthusiasm.     BuT 

The  gardener  who  faithfully  "carries  on" 
now  in  spite  of  temptations  and  troubles 
will  see  his  efforts  crowned  with  triumph 
when,  in  his  neighbor's  garden,  bugs^  drouth, 
and  weeds  proclaim  their  complete  victory. 
For,  while  every  factor  in  nature  combines 
to  make  July  the  month  of  bountiful  crops, 
animal  enemies  also  work  overtime  to  get 
their  share  of  loot  out  of  the  horn  of  plenty. 

Vigilance  is  the  keynote  to  the  month's 
work.  You  have  to  protect  what  you've 
got,  plant  for  the  late  harvest,  and  fight  for 
what  you  expect.  Besides  bearing  banner 
crops,  fertile  soils  attract  a  ravaging  army  of 
bugs,  etc.  Either  fight  them  or  make  up 
your  mind  that  they  are  going  to  get  the  best 
of  your  garden. 

One  fine  morning  you'll  go  out  into  the 
garden  to  discover  tnat  every  third  or  fourth 
plant  in  the  late  cabbage  patch  looks  sickly, 
the  bottom  leaves  wilting,  yellow,  and  the 
whole  plant  looks  done  for.  When  you  pull 
it  up  you  find  that  the  plant  is  deprivea  of 
all  the  little  fibrous  roots,  the  stem  is  hollow, 
and  within,  several  specimens  of  some  maggot 
are  having  a  regular  picnic.  Destroy  plant 
and  all,  and  sterilize  the  soil  with  any  of  the 
many  preparations  available  for  that  purpose. 

Next  day,  you  look  over  your  fine  onion 
patch  and  discover  some  of  the  plants  covered 
with  a  fine,  powder-like  growth,  called 
mildew.  If  the  plants  have  not  started  to 
wilt,  thank  good  fortune,  rush  for  the  knap- 
sack sprayer  and  give  the  patch  a  bath  of 
bordeaux,  of  course  if  you  mix  an  arsenate 
with  the  bordeaux  the  one  spray  will  also  kill 
chewing  bugs,  etc. 

Nor  should  you  stop  at  spraying  the 
onions!  Go  through  the  beets  to.  prevent 
leaf  spot;  through  the  beans  to  fight  their 
"spotted  fever"  called  "anthracnose"; 
through  the  celery  to  ward  off  leaf  spot  and 
blight;  through  the  cucumbers,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  and  melons  to  prevent  either 
blight  or  mildew.  Remember  always — ^you 
can  prevent  these  things,  but  never  cure 
them. 

Beans  of  the  dwarf  or  bush  varieties  are 
among  the  most  profitable  crops  in  the  July 
garden.  While,  as  a  rule^  level  cultivation 
is  best  for  all  crops,  it  pays  tc  slightly  hill 


the  bean  rows  for  two  reasons:  it  holds  the 
pods  off  the  ground  and  keeps  the  wheelhoe 
or  cultivator  away  from  the  plants.  This 
latter  point  is  particularly  important  because 
after  blooming,  and  throughout  the  bearing 
period,  the  bean  plants  send  out  many  lateral 
roots  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Cutting  these  roots  with  the  cultivator  short- 
ens the  bearing  season  of  the  plants. 

Cabbage  of  the  Jersey  Wakefield  type  or 
Copenhagen  Market  variety,  will  yield  its 
first  heads  the  early  part  of  this  month  from 
plants  started  early  in  April.  It  is  one  of 
the  shortcomings  of  these  extra  early  kinds 
that  they  will  burst  ouickly  unless  their 
growth  is  "checked."     Do  this  by  bending 


Make  iise  of  space  between  late-growing  crops  by  plant- 
ing short-time  ones,  as  for  example — ^lettuce  among  the 
tomatoes 

over  the  heads  to  one  side  or  another.  This 
breaks  some  of  the  side  roots  and  arrests  de- 
velopment. 

Just  about  the  time  the  extra  early  lettuces 
are  past  their  prime,  endive  is  at  its  best 
in  combination  with  late  lettuce  of  the  crisp 
head  varieties.  Don't  fail  to  tie  up  endive 
in  conical  bunches  as  soon  as  plants  average 
12  inches  across.  It  bleaches,  and  tempers 
the  bitter  flavor. 

This  is  the  crucial  period  in  the  life  of 
every  tomato  plant.  It  must  be  trained  to 
produce  food,  or  it  will  develop  enormous 
plants  of  herbage  which  not  even  animals  will 
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eat.  Early  in  the  month  set  a  5  or  6  foot  stake 
alongside  of  every  plant.  Reduce  the  plant 
to  3  of  the  strongest  branches.  Remove  all 
side  shoots,  suckers,  at  the  leaf  joints,  etc. 
Tie  plants  to  stakes.  Within  two  weeks,  they 
will  have  reached  the  top  of  the  stakes  and 
will  be  full  of  blossoms  and  small  fruits. 

Since  tomato  plants  are  ordinarily  set  at 
least  2\  to  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  the  space 
between  them  may  be  utilized  througnout 
the  month.  Lettuce  lends  itself  particularly 
well  to  inter-cropping.  Both  All  Seasons 
and  Iceberg  form  nne,  solid  heads  between  the 
shade-producing  tomato  rows. 

Surprising  auanrities  of  pickles  may  be 
grown  on  few  kills,  if  the  centre  shoots  of 
cucumber  vines  are  pinched  out  when  they 
have  reached  the  boundaries  of  space  allotted 
to  them.  A  space  size  10  in.  x  10  ft.  will  ac 
commodate  nme  hills,  feeding  three  plants 
each.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  cucumber 
plant  to  produce  a  dozen  four  inch  pickles. 
Multiply  this  by  27  and ! 

Some  crops  crave  water  more  than  othm, 
celery  for  instance.  It  makes  its  most  vig- 
orous growth  this  month,  hut  it  must  hm 
water.  Remember  that  it  is  better  to  give 
one  copious  watering  once  a  week  than  to 
turn  on  the  hose  eveiy  evening  for  a  "  sprink- 
ling." Don't  hill  celery  while  the  foliage  is 
wet.  I  have  found  it  very  convenient  to 
use  heavy  paper  wrappers  for  bleaching, 
rather  than  soil  or  cumbersome  boards.  The 
soil  is  apt  to  discolor  the  stalks,  while  the 
boards  are  difficult  to  secure  and  awkward 
to  handle. 

Whenever  I  see  a  man  make  a  bonfire 
these  days  without  having  a  piece  of  tin 
sheeting  or  some  old  tub  under  it,  to  catch  the 
ashes,  I  feel  like  shouting  at  him  "stop  that 
waste."  Wood  ashes  are  a  very  high-class 
fertilizer  and  are  about  the  best  tfiing  you  can 
put  on  your  onion  rows,  right  next  to  the 
plants.  In  the  home  garden,  under  ordinaiy 
soil  conditions,  but  with  diligent  cultivarion, 
three  applications  of  wood  ashes  between 
middle  of  July  and  end  of  August  will  increase 
the  yield  of  onions  fifty  per  cent.  A  pint 
cupful  of  ashes  to  every  ten  feet  of  row  is 
about  right. 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  that  every  row  does 
its  duty,  and  makes  way  for  the  next  crop 
as  soon  as  possible.  Consider  beans  for  in- 
stance. Any  of  the  sixty  day  varieties^  like 
Bountiful,  Stringless  Green  Pod  or  any  of 
the  various  Golden  Wax  strains  sown  middle 
of  April  will  have  yielded  the  bulk  of  their 
crop  Dy  middle  of  July.  True,  they  will  keep 
on  bearing  some  pods  right  along,   but  not 
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enough  to  compensate  the  gardener  for  the  time 
it  takesy  or  the  chance  it  loses  him  to  start  an- 
other crop  going. 

Remember  that  this  is  the  month  to  prepare 
for  your  crops  of  roots  for  winter  use,  stored 
either  in  cans  or  in  soil  in  the  cellar.  (On 
this  particular  point,  read  again  the  pertinent 
remarks  in  the  June  Garden  Magazine). 
Every  row  that  is  done  bearing  the  first  crop, 
even  though  not  quite  finished,  should  yield 
the  space  to  such  vegetables  as  beets,  car- 
rots, kohlrabi,  turnips,  rutabagas  and  winter 
radishes.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  last 
four  are  members  of  the  same  family  and 
should  not  be  sown  where  brassicas  have 
grown  just  before.  (This  includes  Brussels 
sprouts,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  kale,  and  mus- 
tard). Most  of  these  are  heir  to  all  the  dis- 
eases that  are  apt  to  befall  any  of  the  others. 
The  root  crops  are  all  subject  to  attack  by 
maggots,  and  of  course,  a  chewed  or  other- 
wise injured  root  is  not  fit  for  storage. 

Any  of  the  available  varieties  of  these  root 
crops  will  grow  to  large  size  from  seeds  sown 


Tomato  makes  too  much   foliage.     If  left  alone  the  fruit 
becomes  densely  shaded 


Pinch  out  superfluous  lateral  growth  on  the  tomato. 
The  3^oung  shoots  shown  here  are  in  the  right  stage  for 
pinching 


up  to  July  15th,  because  all  stand  consider- 
aole  frost  and  do  not  stop  growing  until 
hard  freezes  in  October.  With  other,  more 
tender  crops,  like  beans,  com,  etc.,  first  ask 
yourself  the  question  "how  many  days 
before  we'll  have  a  killing  frost?"  and  then 
decide  on  an  early  maturing  type  that  will 
do  the  trick.  There  are  between  eighty  and 
ninety  days  of  good  growing  weather  between 
July  15th  and  hard  frosts  in  most  sections 
of  the  country. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  same  varieties  of 
the  short  season  crops,  like  lettuce,  e'arly 
radishes,  peas,  spinacn,  etc.,  may  again  be 
pressed  into  service  to  enliven  the  tntna  dur- 
ing the  fall.  Fall  weather  conditions — warm 
days,  cool  nights  and  ample  moisture — are 
almost  similar  to  those  reignine  in  early 
spring.  Early  MalakofF,  Peep-o  Day,  and 
(jolden  Bantam  com  will  all  bear  crops  by 
October  first  from  seeds  sown  up  to  July  loth. 

When  in  doubt  what  to  plant  in  any  given 
space  or  row  in  the  garden,  plant  crop  in-- 
surance  for  next  year.     By  that  I  mean  to 


sow  that  spot  to  a  green  cover  crop  like  vetch 
or  rye,  or  Doth  together.  They'll  keep  down 
the  weeds,  enrich  the  soil,  and,  when  tumed 
under  in  the  spring,  will  add  humus — plant 
food  of  which  no  soil  can  have  too  much. 
Besides,  forage  crops  like  these  furnish  a  dandy 
ration  for  chickens — where  the  season  is  open, 
they  grow  and  stay  green  throughout  the 
winter. 

Which  finally  brings  me  to  the  point  that, 
in  connection  with  every  act  in  tne  garden, 
the  importance  of  keeping  some  sort  of 
record  is  not  appreciated  as  it  should  be. 
Do  not  trust  to  memory  in  gardening  matters. 
Things  happen  so  fast,  and  changes  take  place 
so  rapidly,  that  it  keeps  even  "seasoned" 
gardeners  guessing.  "Put  it  down  in  black 
and  white*  is  a  good  motto  to  keep  in  mind. 
Note  the  dates  when  seedlings  appear,  when 
plants  flower  and  when  crops  materialize. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  camera  possibilities 
to  prove  vour  written  statements,  and  The 
Garden  Magazine  will  be  glad  to  hear  of 
splendid  achievements  or  unusual  results. 
Send  them  to  the  editor. 


Here  is  the  same  duster  as  shown  to  the  left  after  super^ 
fluous  foliage  is  removed.    This  hastens  maturity 


Selective  Draft  in  tKe  Fruit  Garden  m.  g.  kains 


JUST  as  in  the  army  whole  companies 
have  volunteered  when  only  a  few 
men  have  been  required  so  also  is 
it  in  our  fruit  orchard.  As  explained 
last  month  Nature  discards  the  physically  un- 
fit and  plans  to  mature  only  the  reduced  num- 
|[er  of  fruits  left  hanging  on  the  trees  after  the 
"June  drop."  But  many  of  these  fruits  will 
never  make  specimens  of  best  service  to  us 
humans  and  often  they  are  far  too  numerous, 
80  that  upon  both  counts  the  campaign,  while 
successful  from  Nature's  standpoint,  would 
jcarcely  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  per- 
fection we  would  like  to  attain.  To  reach 
"lis  standard  we  may  apply  the  selective  draft 
ttcmplificd  in  the  process  of  "  thinning." 


Summer  Pruning  and  Thinning  the  Set 

No  one  thing  that  can  be  done  during  the 
growing  season  will  produce  so  marked  a 
change  in  the  appearance,  the  size,  the  quality, 
and  pleasure  of  growing  and  eating  good  fruit 
as  simply  removing  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 
of  the  specimens  before  they  have  reached  a 
third  of  their  normal  size.  And  no  one  thing 
if  persisted  in  year  after  year  will  tend  so 
strongly  to  prevent  an  "off  year"  and  insure  a 
crop  every  season.  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion I  may  say  that  a  friend  who  owns  a 
commercial  orchard  has  missed  only  two 
crops  from  his  Baldwin  apple  trees  in  twenty 
years.  The  failures  were  due  to  frost  while 
the  trees  were  in  blossom,  the  successes  mainly 
to  the  regular  annual  thinning,  though  good 


care  also  deserves  credit.  If  a  commercial 
orchardist  can  do  this  with  the  Baldwin,  notori- 
ous for  "off  years"  and  finds  it  profitable  to 
do  the  thinning,  may  not  an  amateur  do  so 
as  well.? 

Why  Trim  at  AU7 

'T^HE  outstanding  reason  why  thinning 
^  makes  for  annual  yield  is  that  the  plant 
food  that  would  normally  go  to  the  formation 
of  a  great  number  of  seeds  is  saved  because 
only  a  small  number  is  allowed  to  develop. 
This  saved  food  is  partly  stored  and  partly 
utilized  to  form  blossom  buds,  fruit  spurs,  and 
other  parts  so  that  the  tree  is  kept  at  100 
per    cent,    efficiency    as    a    producer.    To 
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develop  the  pulp  the  tree  is  at  little  or  no 
trouble,  for  this  material  consists  almost 
wholly  of  water  and  carbonaceous  materials, 
the  former  of  which  come  from  the  soil,  the 
latter  from  the  air.  Hence  the  size,  tender- 
ness, juiciness  and  flavor  are  enhanced  because 
the  same  quantity  of  water  and  carbonaceous 
material  is  apportioned  more  liberally  to  the 
reduced  numoer  of  specimens.  Actually  the 
weight  of  fruit  from  a  thinned  tree  is  said  to 
be  about  the  same  as  from  one  not  thinned; 
the  fewer,  larger  specimens,  however,  are  of 
far  superior  <juality. 

But  thinnmg  has  other  advantages.  It 
prevents  breaking  of  overloaded  branches; 
fqr  though  it  is  not  advisable  to  thin  so 
severely  that  props  may  be  dispensed  with, 
yet  fewer  will  be  needed.  Tninnin^  also 
prevents  getting  rid  of  fruit  infested  with  in- 
sects ana  diseases — those  gnarley,  wormy 
specimens  that  will  never  be  anything  but 
culls  often  so  inferior  that  not  even  school 
boys  will  touch  them!  Removal  and  des- 
truction of  these  fruits  both  relieves  the  trees 
of  the  drain  of  seed  formation  and  checks  the 
development  of  pests. 

How  to  lVoc>»d 

,  A  S  TO  the  operation  itself,  growers  differ 
-^^  in  their  preference  of  metnods.    Many 
'  men  use  small  shears  or  scissors  while  others 
prefer  to^  use  their  hands  alone.-    In  the  use 
;  of  the  shears  po  special  comment  is  neces- 
sary; the  fruh  to  be  removed  is  merely  cut 
and  allowed  to  drop.     In  hand  thinning  the 
; fruit  is  either. given  a*  twist  or  the  finger  is 
<  placed-  against   the  fruit  and   pushed   until 
the  stem  breaks,  or  pulls  out.     In  thinning 
( as  well  as  in  harvesting  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
'  injure  the  spurs  or  little  twigs  upon  which  the 
Jruit  has  been  developedy  for  such  spurs  once 
destroyed  are  gone  forever. 

In  order  to.  a  void;  bewilderment  it  is  well  to 
start  at  a  certain  point  on  each  tree  and  go 
over  the  tree  systematically;  otherwise  there 
will  be  no  telling  when  one  is  through.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  start  at  the  base  of  each 
branch  and  work  outward  toward  the  tip, 
removine  first  the  defectives  and  then  reduc- 
ing the  •balance  until  no  two  specimens  will 
tou'di    each    other   even    when    full   growp. 


While  this  is  in  progress  it  is  never  wise  to 
look  at  the  ground  for  one  is  likely  to  lose 
his  "nerve"  when  he  sees  "such  quantities" 
as  are  sure  to  be  there  after  really  good  work 
has  been  done. 

As  a  sort  of  rule:  Thin  apples  and  pears  so 
only  one  is  left  where  clusters  have  set  and 
have  the  specimens  8  or  lo  inches  apart  when 
the  whole  thing  is  d6ne.  Peaches  and  plums 
may  be  handled  similarly  though  the  dis- 
tance should  be  only  four  or  five  inches  be- 
tween specimens.  It  is  scarcely  practicable 
to  thin  cherries. 

Wh«n  to  Start 

'T^HE  proper  time  to  begin  thinning  is 
•■'  shortly  after  the  June  drop  has  stopped. 
To  determine  this  time  the  novice  may  hit 
the  main  limbs  a  blow  with  a  heavy  mallet 
padded  with  burlap  or  carpet.  If  a  great 
many  fruits  fall  the  June  drop  is  not  complete; 
but  if  few  or  none  fall  the  time  has  arrived 
to  start  thinning.  Generally  commercial 
fruit  growers  make  two,  sometimes  three 
thinnings;  the  first  in  early  July,  the  second 
three  to  six  weeks  after  tne  first  and  the 
third  (if  done)  when  the  fruit  is  full  size 
but  not  fully  ripe.  This  is  done  only  where 
the  fruit  may  be  utilized  for  making  sauce  or 
vinegar.  No  use  is  usually  made  of  the  first 
and  second  thinnings.  Where  possible  the 
fruit  thus  removed  should  be  burned  or  deeply 
buried  unless  chickens  and  sheep  or  swine 
may  be  confined  beneath  the  trees  long  enough 
to  eat  up  everything  clean. 

«-    TIm  Cam  of  Small  FrulU 

CO  FAR  as  the  thinning  of  small  fruits 
^  is  concerned  little  if  any  is  done  in  the 
kind  of  ways  so  far  discussed.  To  be  sure 
some  thinning  of  strawberries  for  exhibition 

{>urposes  is  practised  but  this  is  of  such 
im^ted  application  as  to  warrant  its  being 
set  aside.  Similar  effects  with  strawberries 
may  be  approached  by  other  means;  namely, 
liberal  feeding  from  now  forward  until  the  close 
of  the  season  and  by  preventing  the  growth 
of  too  many  runners  as  well  as  of  weeds  in  the 
bed. 

Little  thinning  of  raspberries,  blackberries 
and    dewberries    is    practised.    When    it    is 


done  at  all  part  of  the  clusters  of  fruit  are 
clipped  off  preferably  while  they  are  soialL 
But  this  plan  is  of  less  application  and  ti 
certainly  more  laborious  than  that  of  pruning 
in  such  a  way  that  thinning  of  the  fruit  is 
rendered  unnecessary. 

The  clusters  of  fruit  on  currants  and  ^pose- 
berries  may  be  reduced  in  the  same  kind  of 
way  as  tree  fruits  but  it  is  usual  to  let  tbeni 
grow  until  they  are  large  enough  for  stewing 
or  pie  making.  Of  course  pruning  may  be 
called  to  aid  size,  not  however  in  quite  the 
same  kind  of  way  as  with  the  bramble  fruits 
because  of  the  difference  in  method  of  growth. 

Summar  Pruainff 

'T^HE  necessary  summer  pruning  of  bram- 
•''  bles  consists  in  the  removal  of  all- 
stems  that  have  done  bearing  fruit.  This 
means  cutting  out  before  the  autumn  arrives 
every  stem  that  has  borne.  None  of  these 
stems  will  bear  again  ever^  so  the  sooner  they 
are  out  the  better  for  they  only  serve  as 
breeding  grounds  for  insects,  and  infestation 
areas  for  diseases.  Cut  them  all  out  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  remove  them  with 
the  least  possible  damage  to  the  young  stems 
of  the  season's  development  for  th^  are 
what  will  bear  next  season's  fruit,  though 
some  of  them  may  bear  a  few  fruits  this  fall 

Summer  pruning  of  currants  and  (soose- 
berries  consists  in  cutting  out  and  burning  all 
canes  that  have  borne  three  crops.  Tney 
are  usually  the  largest,  darkest  colored  stems 
in  the  clump,  and  are  often  found  to  be  hoUow 
because  of  the  attacks  of  borers.  Immed- 
iately after  harvest  is  the  proper  rime. 

Summer  pruning  of  tree  fruits  is  litde 
practised  in  this  country.  Its  chief  merit  lies 
in  its  influence  on  the  development  of  fniit 
buds  for  the  following  season's  crop.  In 
general,  it  consists  in  shortening  the  yoimg 

frowths  of  the  present  season,  preferably 
efore  the  middle  of  July.  For  trees  that 
are  of  bearing  age  but  have  not  begun  to 
bear  it  may  1^  the  means  of  inducing  fruit- 
fulness.  Many  amateurs,  yes,  and  "profes- 
sionals" too,  make  the  mistake  of  too  frequent 
or  too  liberal  pruning  with  the  result  that  they 
keep  their  trees  on  the  production  of  twigs 
instead  of  fruit. 


Returns  from  tKe  War  Garden  Campaign 

A  Kaleidoscopic  Summary  of  Some  of  the  Tangible  Results  of  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 


"I  AM  pleased  to  say  that  almost  every 
vacant  lot  in  our  city  is  planted,"  is  the  report 
from  W.  A.  Vandererift,  mayor  of  Pomona, 
California.  An  exhioition  and  prizes  offered 
are  incentives  to  good  gardens.  Posters  have 
been  put  up  in  the  gardens  bearing  among 
other  slogans  this:  'We  are  not  planting 
this  garden  to  make  money  but  to  help  win 

the  war." 

•  ♦    • 

Richmond,  Cal.,  is  thinking  of  the  boys  in 
France  in  its  war  garden  work.  J.  F.  Hulin- 
iski,  who  has  organized,  and  is  president  of,  the 
war  garden  board  there,  hopes  to  have  a  ship 
load  of  garden  products,  to  which  not  only 
the  citizens  of  Richniond  will  contribute  but 
ranchers  and  others  in  the  county,  and  send 

this  to  Europe  for  the  soldiers. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

The  report  from  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
is  that  practically  every  householder  there 


has  a  war  garden.  They  will  not  have  to  go 
out  of  their  own  back  yards  for  much  of  their 
food.     A  larger  acreage  has  been  planted  in 

the  state  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

Hugh  Wertz,  seven  years  old,  of  the 
National  Capital,  goes  to  school,  delivers 
newspapers  and  has  a  war  garden.  And  this 
young  "soldier  of  the  soil'  was  not  content 
with  an  ordinary  vegetable  plot;  but  he  se- 
cured twenty-two  varieties  of  seeds  and  is 

raising  a  crop  de  luxe. 

«     *     « 

China  has  joined  hands  with  the  United 
States  in  the  rood  production  and  conserva- 
tion campaign;  and  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission  of  Washington  has  sent  garden 
and  canning  books  to  help  in  the  work. 
Arthur  W.  March,  of  the  Hang-chow  Chris- 
tian College,  has  written:  ''We  are  much 
interested  and  want  to  make  more  economical 


use  of  what  fruits  and  vegetables  we  have. 
Our  fruits  are  in  market  for  only  a  short  time 
but  at  that  rime  are  very  cheap."  They 
were  sent  a  supply  of  canning  and  diying 

manuals  by  the  .Commission. 

♦  ♦    * 

Additional  to  government  acrivities  in 
encouraging  home  food  production  in  Canada, 
manv  manufacturing  plants  are  heipins  their 
emplovees.  The  Hanover  Pordana  ^ment 
Co.,  Hanover,  Ontario,  secured  a  traaof 
unused  land  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
road for  this  purpose  and  gave  its  men  garden 
instruction  booklets  from  the  Narion;u  War 

Garden  Commission. 

*  *    « 

At  a  "Loyalty  Dinner"  given  by  the 
Scientific  Socieries  of  North  Dakota  at  Faigo, 
food  raising  and  saving  were  the  prindpal 
topics,  the  banouet  hall  was  adorned  with 
posters  fumishea  by  the  Narional  War  Gar- 
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den   GMnmission    of   Washington    and    the 
"eats"    were    distinctly    Hooverian.     J.    W. 
Ince    had    charge    of    the    details. 
♦     *    ♦ 

She  was  bom  on  American  Independence 
Day.  That  is  the  reason  why  Jean- 
nette  S.  Hamburger,  of  Baltimore, 
believes  she  should  have  a  war 
garden  in  addition  to  the  other 
patriotic  thines  she  has  done,  such 
as  buying  a  Liberty  bond  of  each 
issue  and  war  savmgs  and  thrift 
stamps.  More  than  j,ooo,ooo  war 
gardens  in  the  United   States    this 

year  are  working  for  Freedom. 

*    *     * 

Edward  E.  Yeaton,  secretary  of 
the  L3mn  (Mass.)  War  Garden  Con>- 
mittee  advocates  limiting  the  size  of 
children's  gardens  to  ten  feet  by  ten. 
If  allowed  to  have  bigger  plots,  says 
Mr.  Yeaton,  the  youngsters  become 
discouraged  and  fail  to  get  the  best 
results.  Better  a  little  well  done,  he 
says,  than  failure  on  a  larger  bit  of 
land. 


John  J.  Farmer  reports  that  the 
Remington  Arms  Company  at  its 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  plant  is  making 
ammunition  of  two  kinds.  It  has 
supplied  the  workmen  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  garden  plots  on  forty  acres 
of  land  owned  by  the  concern;  and 
that  employees  uving  at  a  distance 
from  the  company's  property  have 
been  provided  with  such  plots  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  homes  tnrough  the 
local  war  garden  commission. 

«       41       ♦ 


in^  two  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  in  garden 

pnzes. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

High  school  grounds  at  Nogales,  Arizona, 
l^ave  been  planted  in  wheat  and  every  avail- 


PiKE  Bluff,  Ark.,  has  increased 
its  war  garden  enrollment  1,500  per  cent, 
over  that  of  last  year;  more  tnan  700 
persons  have  gardens  as  aeainst  47  entries 
last  year.  R.  Lou  than,  chairman  of  the 
Rotary   Club  War  Garden  contest,  is  ofFer- 


MODBL  War  Garden  at  Camp  Dix.— Camp  Dix  with  its  48.000  soldierB  has 
the  biggest  army  garden  in  the  country  thanks  to  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission of  Washington  which  sent  the  boys  nine  truck  loads  of  seeds  and  imple- 
ments. Capt.  Bethke  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  all  ready  with  a  baby  war 
garden  for  a  model  for  the  sotdier-farmers 


and  trays  filled  with  model  fruit  are  being 
shown. 

*       ♦       4i 

"Wellington  is  right  up  in  the  baldheadcd 
row  in  war  garden  work,  as  she  has  been  in 
every  other  war  activity,"  writes  A. 
W.  L3mn  secretarjr  of  the  Wellington 
(Kans.)  Commercial  Club  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Garden  Commission  at 
Washington.  He  adds  that  every 
available  bit  of  ground  has  been 
planted  and  five  war  garden  clubs 
have  been  formed. 

♦  4i       • 

Tractors,  working  night  and  day, 
furnished  by  the  Preparedness  Board, 
have  plowed  under  vacant  lots  in 
Lansing,  Mich.  Beans  and  potatdes 
were  planted. 

*  *       4i 

Three  thousand  war  gardens 
have  been  planted  as  the  result  of  a 
well-organized  garden  campaign  at 
Bellingham, Washington.  TheCham- 
ber  of  Commerce  hired  a  supervisor 
and  secure|l  the  cooperation  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  Advertising  Club,  Real 
Estate  Association,  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Woman's  National|League  for 
Service  and  the  National  War  Gar- 
den  Commission. 

«    *    ♦ 

Needing  money  to  rent  lots 
for  war  gardens,  residents  of  Me- 
dina, Ohio,  gave  a  community  en- 
tertainment and  raised  a  fund  which 
not  only  paid  for  the  lots  but  also 
for    the    plowing. 


able  plot  of  ground  that  can  be  irrigated  by 
pumping  is  now  in  crop.  Ground  that  has 
been  idle  for  years  is  being  utilized  and  no 
plot  I  suitable  for  planting  within  a  radius 
of  five  miles  is  unused.     Fruit  drying  is  on 


Hawaii  this  season  has  deserted 
the  ukelele  for  the  hoe,  and  war 
gardens  are  the  rage.  Artistic  posters,  con- 
tributed by  the  National  War  Grarden  Com- 
mission adorn  shop  windows  and  J.  F. 
Child,  the  food  administrator  is  leadmg  a 
"drive"  for  canning  and  gardening. 


Soldiers  Plant  "Rbal"  War  Garden. — ^The  soldiers  of  the  American  Army  are  going  to  help  feed  themselves.  They  started  the  first  "war  garden"  at  any  of  the  training 
camps  in  the  Dnited  States  at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  and  for  this  purpose  nine  big  motor  trucks  loaded  with  seeds,  fertilizer,  cultivators,  and  other  tools  were  donated  by  the 
Natnoal  War  Garden  Commission  or  Washington.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  president.  Lieut.-Col.  Edmond  Tompkins,  Quartermaster  at  Camp  Dix  in  centre  of  pictu  -e.  Capt.  E.  V. 
(^hampUn  is  in  charge  of  the  400  acre  war  garden 
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MOST  inter- 
esting of  the 
by-pro- 
ducts of 
Uncle  Sam's  garden- 
ing is  the  splendid  co- 
operation It  has  de- 
veloped; and  never  is  such  cooperation  more 
successful  than  when  the  people  of  a  commun- 
ity organize  to  meet  their  community  needs 
themselves. 

Any  community  which  last  year  was  handi- 
capped by  a  shortage  of  labor  for  harvesting 
should  take  notice,  for  instance,  of  Palo 
Pinto  County  in  Texas.  Texas,  by  the  way, 
is  managing  its  war-gardening  admirably, 
and  the  photograph  here  5ho>\Ti  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's wife,  Mrs.  William  Pettus  Hobby, 
as  the  Woman  With  the  Hoe,  her  garden  m 
the  foreground,  and  the  Capitol  modestly 
standing  in  the  background,  is  typical  of  the 
place  gardening  occupies  in  the  minds  of  the 
good  people  of  the  state.  Early  this  year, 
in  Palo  Pinto  County,  a  mass  meeting  \yas 
called  by  the  County  Agent  (representative 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College).  At  this  meeting 
a  County  Agricultural  Advisory  Board  was 
organized,  its  first  object  being  to  secure  an 
increased  planting  of  food  crops;  its  second 
to  secure  at  home  the  farm  labor  necessary 
to  cultivate  the  crops. 

To  every  man  in  the  county  qualified  to 
do  farm  work,  whatever  his  present  occupa- 
tion, in  country  or  town,  was  sent  this  blank 
card.  "I  agree  to  work  on  the  cultivation 
and  harvestmg  of  the  crops  of  Palo  Pinto 
County,  Texas,  during  the  year  191 8,  a  total 

of days,  under  the  supervision  of  the 

Agricultural  Advisory  Board  of  said  county, 
at  the  usual  average  wage  paid  for  such  labor. 
All  wage  difference  to  be  settled  under  ar- 
bitration." The  card  contained  space  for 
the  name,  address,  telephone  number,  and 
business  of  the  individual  signing  it.  A  sys- 
tematic canvass,  a  "follow-up  plan,"  has 
been  conducted  in  the  towns  and  Palo  Pinto 
County  has  now  a  "Labor  Reserve"  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  season's  planting, 
♦     *     « 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  even  more  thor- 
oughly organized  for  farm-efficiency  than 
Palo  Pinto  County,  owing  to  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Greater  Wilkes-Barre  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Rotary  Club,  other  local 
clubs,  and  the  Luzerne  County  Farm  Bureau. 
First  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  clubs  of  the 
city  and  the  County  Farm  Bureau  was  called 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  About  300 
farmers  were  present.  The  next  week  a 
similar  meeting  brought  out  500  farmers — 
men  from  every  part  of  the  county.  The 
business  men  proposed  to  canvass  the  city 
and  all  the  towns  in  the  county  and  secure 
from  men  of  past  farm  experience  pledges  to 
work  on  the  farms  as  crop  necessities  arise 
during  this  summer  and  autumn.  The 
farmers  agreed  to  use  this  labor.  The  3,700 
farmers  in  the  county  were  divided  into  groups 
of  five,  each  group  being  owners  of  neighbor- 
ing farms.  The  chairman  of  each  group 
ascertained  and  reported  the  exact  labor 
needs  of  himself  and  his  four  associates.  The 
710  reports,  classified  and  compiled  at  the 
Cnamber  of  Commerce,  show  the  number  of 
workers  each  individual  farmer,  and  each 
farming  community  will  need  at  various  times 
during  the  season.  Meanwhile  the  business 
men  were  not  idle.  A  survey  was  made  of 
the  city  and  towns  and  an  emergency  farm 
labor  supply  enrolled.  The  transportation 
committee  worked  out  a  time-table  and 
impressed  automobiles  into  service,  and  now 
the  plan   is  operating  beautifully.    Out   to 


UNCLE  SAM'S  GARDENING 


A  New  Fmatur*  of  National  Currmnt  ActiviHma 


the  farms  in  automobiles  loaned  by  their 
owners  for  the  purpose,  go  the  town  volun- 
teers, called  upon  as  their  service  is  needed, 

♦  *     « 

Sunday  Schools  should  observe  Lockport, 
New  York,  whose  Sunday  Schools  undertook 
to  save  crops  as  well  as  souls,  and  volunteered 
by  classes  for  the  peach  orchards  and  saving 
the  peaches.  Haymg,  threshing,  harvesting 
parties,  picking  bees,  oid  fair  to  be  as  fashion- 
able this  summer  as  were  the  husking  bees  of 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

*  •     ♦ 

Uncle  Sam  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  gardeners  and 
farmers,  his  latest  reinforcement  being  a  War 
Emergency  Board  of  Specialists  in  Plant 
Diseases.  This  Board  is  composed  of  seven 
men  appointed  by  the  National  Society  of 
American  Plant  Pathologists.  The  purpose 
of  the  Board,  which  is  cooperating  with  the 
National  Research  Council,  is  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  useful  facts  about  molds, 
blights,  and  the  various  agencies  of  micro- 
scopic size  which  cause  foods  to  decay.  Straw- 
berries, for  instance,  are  subject  to  a  mold 
which,  if  allowed  to  develop  causes  the  berries 
to  soften,  resulting  in  the  familiar  "melting" 
condition  and  stained  appearance  of  the  box. 
Temperature  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
this  case  and  loss  may  in  large  measure  be 
prevented  by  picking  the  berries  early  in  the 


Mrs.  WilUam  Pettus  Hobby,  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
Texas,  doing  her  share  in  the  State's  contribution  in  winning 
the  war 

morning  and  shipping  them  while  still  cool 
and  damp  with  aew.  In  the  case  of  onions, 
however,  moisture  is  a  serious  detriment. 
If  onions  are  packed  before  being  properly 
dried,  various  forms  of  spoilage,  including 
the  damaging  "neck  rot"  are  likely  to  occur. 
A  large  amount  of  food,  especially  fruit, 
decays  through  injury  from  rough  handling. 

?«8 


The  War  Emergency 
Board    of   American 
Plant    Pathologists 
is  composed   of  men 
who     are    not    only 
specialists    in    plant 
diseases  but  who  un- 
derstand  food   economics   and    methods  of 
getting  the  informadon  to  the  people.    They 
earnestly  request  the  cooperation  of  the  public. 
*     *     * 

One  of  the  most  practical  ways  in  which 
any  community  can  aid  in  eliminating  food 
waste  due  to  loss  in  transit  is  to  organize 
their  own  transportation  system.  If  auto- 
mobile owners  can  cooperate  with  the  farmers 
and  take  volunteer  farm-hands  out  to  the 
scene  of  their  labors,  they  can  also  cooperate 
and  bring  back  by  truck  or  tender  the  fruit 
of  their  toil.  The  more  this  sort  of  thing  is 
done,  the  more  the  railroads  will  be  released 
for  war  service,  and  the  more  the  community 
is  self-dependent  in  transportation  as  well 
as  in  production,  the  better  off  it  is,  and  the 
more  secure  in  any  emergency. 
41     ♦     « 

The  United  States  School  Garden  Army 
is  already  bigger  than  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  so  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
announces.  One  million,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  were  enlisted  this  spring  after 
a  six  weeks  campaign.  The  Central  Western 
states  including  Ohio  in  the  East,  with  the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota  to  Missouri  have 
enlisted  850,000  boys  and  girls.  The  South- 
em  states  have  enrolled  700,000,  the  North- 
western and  Western  states  each  200,000. 
Oklahoma  is  the  banner  state  with  an  enlist- 
ment of  150,000  and  Texas  has  100,000. 

The  Army  is  organized  through  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Secretary  Lane,  under  the  Presi- 
dent, is  chief  officer.  There  are  officers, 
privates,  and  assistants,  salutes  and  service 
flags.  The  badge  of  service  is  a  bar  pin  with 
a  star  for  the  lowest  officer,  two  stars  for  the 
next,  etc.  Enrollment  entitles  the  young 
soldier  to  his  or  her  badge.  The  idea  is  of 
very  recent  suggestion  but  already  interesting 
things  have  happened: 

Forty  thousand  women  in  the  West,  for  instance,  says  tbe 
Memphis  Appeal,  have  taken  a  pledge  to  use  no  sugar  in  their 
tea,  nor  butter  on  their  bread  until  each  one  has  a  child  in  the 
Army,  either  her  child  or  some  one  else's  and  she  pledges  herself 
to  provide  that  child  with  land  enough   to  raise  serviceabk 

Eardens.  This  land  is  furnished  either  by  individuals,  hy  schools, 
y  real  estate  firms,  or  by  local  organization  such  as  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  boards  of  trade  and  the  like.  The  Tomato 
Club  of  North  Carolina,  that  last  year  raised  $5,000  of  tomatoes 
joined  in  a  body,  as  have  the  boy  scouts,  girl  scouts,  and  kindred 
organizations. 

San  Francisco  had  a  procession  of  50,000 
school  children.  Plan  and  organization  are 
as  follows: 

President  of  the  UnitedStates,  Q>miTiander- 
in-chief. 

Secretary  Lane  of  the  Interior,  first  officer 
in  command,  with 

Secretary  Claxton  of  the  Bureau  of  Exluca- 
tion  as  assistant  commanding  officer. 

The  badge — a  bar  pin  with  one  star  for  a 
sergeant,  two  for  lieutenant,  etc. 

A  pledge  of  loyalty  to  be  taken  by  each 
enlistmg  ^Idier. 

A  movement  of  the  children,  by  the  chil- 
dren and  for  the  children. 

There  will  be  in  the  fall  county  fairs  for 
children.  The  winners  of  these  will  hold  a 
state  fair  at  the  capital  of  the  state.  The 
winners  of  state  fairs  will  come  to  Washing 
ton  for  a  national  Children's  Fair,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  award  the 

Prizes,  of  a  scholarship  in  Annapolis  or  West 
bint,  or  at  one  of  the  big  girls'  colleges,  or  a 
fine  farm. 

Frances  Duncan. 
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Indoor  Decorations 
From  the  Garden 


AUGUSTA  D. 

Illinois 


EVANS, 


shrubs. 


Iming-table  is 
».     Flowering 


Dogwood  with  Japanesque  effect 


IT  IS  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  only 
proper  decorations  for  the  home  are 
expensive  flowers  bought  at  the  florists 
shops.  Greenhouse  Roses  and  Carna- 
tions are  lovely  flowers  indeed,  but  Roses  and 
Carnations  the  year  round  are  monotonous 
and  especially  when  with  a  minimum  of 
expense  and  care  every  one  can  have  both 
garden  and  cut  flowers  from  April  to  October. 
Have  a  border  of  permanent  shrubbery 
as  a  source  of  cut  flowers  instead  of  putting 
all  you-  energies  into  flowers  that  must  be 
raised  anew  every  year.  Make  a  selection 
of  a  kind  that  will  give  bloom  and  color  every 
month  of  the  growing 

season — and     then  == 

don't  let  an  i|;norant 
laborer  trim  the 
bushes  into  "balls" 
or  round  heads  every 
March.  Let  them 
grow  naturally  and 
when  they  come  into 
bloom,  cut  off  sprays 
to  decorate  porch, 
parlor  and  living 
room.  This  is  the 
way  to  keep  your 
bushes  young  and 
full  of  flowers.  In 
other  words,  prune 
your  shrubs  while  thry 
ate  in  bloom^  not 
before. 

Shrubs    are    par- 
ticularly  appropriate 


Remember  to  Prune    Shrubs   While 
In  Bloom  and  Have  an  Ever-Chang-     J^^ 
ing  Succession  of  Beauties  Appropriate  ^^^ 
to  the  Season  for  Indoors 

where  lar^e  masses  of  flowers  are  needed.  Cut 
long,  archmg  sprays  of  Brid al  Wreath,  Weigela, 
Viburnums,  and  fruit  blossoms  to  bank  against 
the  mantle  and  hang  down  in  graceful  festoons. 
Heap  them  in  the  unused  fireplace  to  hide  its 
smoKe-blackened  walls.  Use  them  in  the 
umbrella  stand  to  brighten  a  dark  hall.  Put 
them  in  tall  vases  on  the  tables  where  they 
spread  gracefully.  Long  sprays  quickly  All 
up  empty  spaces  and  give  an  effect  which 
could  not  be  secured  from  florists'  material 
except  by  great  outlay  of  money. 

Use  shrubs  for  the  dining  table  by  arranging 
short  stems  in  baskets  or  bowls.  Nothing  is 
more  effective  for  the  dining  table  than  Flower- 
ing Dogwood  with  its  Japanesque  effect,  ar- 
ranged m  a  brass  bowl;  or  the  delicate  pink 
wild  Crab  with  its  gnarled  branches  arranged 
in  a  simple,  inexpensive  basket.  Mock  Orange, 
with  its  waxy  blooms  and  fragrance,  and 
Weigela,   with   its   deep   pink   blossoms,   are 


An  idea  for  porch  decoration.    Lilacs  in  a  market 
bosket  containing  two  one-pint  glass  jars 


particularly  appropriate  for  table  decoration. 

A  novel  idea  is  the  use  of  baskets  of  shrubs 
for  porch  decoration.  This  is  the  best  use  for 
masses  of  informal  flowers  like  the  Lilac,  and 
for  wayside  flowers  like  Asters,  Buttercups 
and  Daisies,  Goldenrod  and  Queen  Anne's 
Lace.  A  market  basket  containing  two  one- 
pint  Mason  jars  filled  with  water  will  keep 
the  flowers  fresh  for  days. 

Top-heavy  shrubs,  like  the  Snowball,  on 
account  of  their  weak  stems  are  not  so  gener- 
ally used  as  they  might  be.  But  they  ar- 
range admirably  in  baskets  where  their  stems 


are   supported    by   a 


SHRUBS  THAT  WILL  FURNISH  DECORATIVE  MATERIAL  FROM  APRIL  TO  OCTOBER 
(Arranged  in  Order  of  Importance  and  Time  of  Blooming) 

COMMON  NAMB 

BOTANICAL   NAMB 

COLOR 

TIME    OF 
BLOOM 

HBIGHT 
(PEET) 

APPROgCI- 

MATEOOST 

2-3  FT. 

Bridal  WreaUi 

Golden  Bell 

Lilac 

SnowbaU 

High  Bush  Cranberry 

Flowering  Dogwood 

Mock  Orange 

WeigeU 

Japanese  Rose 

Rose  of  Sharon 
Buddleia 

Red-fruited  Barberry 

Staghom  SuoMch 

Spiraea  Van  Houttei 
Forsythia  suspensa 
Syringa  vulgaris 
Vibumum 
Viburnum  Opulus 

Cornus  florida 

Fhiladelphus  coronarius 

Weigela  or  DiervUla 

Rosa  rugosa 

Hibiscus  syriacus 
Buddleia  variabilis 

Bei'beris  vulgaris 

Rhus  typhina 

White 

Yellow 

Lilac  and  White 

White 

White 

White;  brilliant  foliage  and  berries 

White 

Rosea  pink;  Candida  white 

White,  pink  red  hips 

White,  blue,  roae,  red,  purple 
Delicate  Ulac 

Yellow;  brilliant  foliage  and  berries 

Red  berries;  brilliant  foliage 

AprU-May 
14arch 

April-May 

Mav-June 
June 
j      April 
1Sept.-Oct. 

May-June 
\      May 
1      July 

Aug.-Oct. 

1Sept.-Oct. 
Autumn 

3-4 
6-7 
6-12 
10 
7 
15-20 

5-7 
6 
6 

4r^ 
7-10 
4-5 

5-6 
5-6 

$.25 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 

.35 

.25 
.30 
.35 

.25 

.20 
.35 
.20 
.20 
.25 

$3.20 

13  varieties,  one  plant  of  a  kind,  for  approximately  $3.20.    For  $5,  2  plants  of  a  kind  can  be  purchased  in  roost  cases. 
For  brilliant  autumn  and  winter  eflfecu  use  Dogwood,  Red-fruited  Barberry,  and  Staghom  Sumach  in  the  border 


solid  foundation  and 
where  they  droop 
gracefully  over  the 
sides.  Elders,  Vibur- 
nums and  Peonies 
with  weak  stems 
arrange  to  the  best 
advantage  in  baskets. 
Every  shrub  border 
should  also  contain 
some  Lilies  or  Irises 
for    decorative    pur- 

Coses.  One  of  the 
est  uses  for  Iris  is 
to  bank  it  in  a  moss 
filled  box  on  the 
mantle.  Use  a  box 
from  which  one  side 
and  the  ends  have 
been  taken  away,  fill 
it  with  wet  spagnum 
moss  and  stretch 
wire  across  the  top. 


TT'^'..- 


For  the  man^piece  use  archingsprays  two  or  three  feet  long  like  this  Spiraea  Van  Houttei, 
WeiKela,  or  Golden  Bdl.    All  old  shrubs  produce  king  arching  sprays 


Top-heavy  and  *'fk>ppy*'  fk>wei9  like  Snowball  look  best  in  baskets  where  they  receive 
support.    Elders,  Viburnums,  and  weak-stemmed  Peonies  may  thus  be  used 
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The  Woman's  Land  Arniy  of  America 

How  the  Women  of  Americay  Like  Their  Sisters  in  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  Are  Helping  to  Solve  the  Farm  Labor 

Problem— War  Work  That  Serves  the  Nation  and  Benefits  the  Worker 


Khaki  with  lemngB 
in  use  by  Land  Army. 

(Best  &  Co.) 


FOR  many  months  this  nation 
and  its  (European  allies  as 
well,  have  been  looking  to 
the  American  farmer  for  the 
solution  of  the  vital  problem  of  food 
production.  Mr^  Hoover  has  accu- 
rately described  the  situation  in  telling 
us  that  we  must  feed  not  only  our- 
selves over  here,  bu'tTaFso  our  soldiers 
overseas,  their  comrades  in  arms  and 
the  unhappy  victims  of  the  enemy's 
destructive  malevolence  in  Belgium 
and  northern  France;  that  the  crops 
of  191 8  must  be  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore or  we  shall  come  face  to  face 
with  famine. 

Last  year  when  the  appeal  for  more 
food  made  the  farmers  respond  with  a 
splendidly  patriotic  effort,  they  planted  more 
crops — butvften  at  a  financial  loss,  for  at  har- 
vest time  labor  was  at  a 
premium  and  much  val- 
uable foodstuff  was  wasted 
because  it  could  not  be 
gathered  and  marketed. 
This  year,  in  view  of  that 
costly  experience,  and  be- 
cause there  is  promise  of 
an  even  smaller  supply 
of  trained  help,  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  acreage  in 
crops  is  eight  per  cent, 
less  than  last  year's  har- 
vested area — ^which  did 
not  include  the  acres  from 
which  crops  were  not 
taken.  Nevertheless  crops 
we  must  have  and  they 
cannot  be  raised  without  hands  to  do  the  work< 
Everywhere  the  farmer  is  wondering  whence 
he  can  replace  the  son 
who  has  enlisted  or  the 
hired  man  who  has  gone  into 
the  munitions  factory.  The 
condition  is  a  serious  one;  a 

Preliminary  census  in  New 
ork  State  alone  puts  the  farm 
labor  shortage  at  more  than 
20,000  men,  and  this  is  typi- 
cal of  the  plight  of  other  states. 

'TX>  MEET  this  problem 
-*■  there  has  come  about  the 
organization  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  of  America.  The 
women  of  England  and  Can- 
ada have  been  working  on 
the  land  with  remarkable 
success  since  the  early  days  of 
the  war.  England's  Land  Army  now  numbers 
258,000  women  and  is  regarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  valuable  asset.  There  is  no  reason  why 
ourwomenshouldnotbeequallyvaluableonour 
farms.  They  have  proved  their  fitness  for  such 
work,  not  only  in  the  agricultural  colleges,  but 
also  in  experimental  camps  or  units  sent  last 
summer  into  farming  sections  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersev.  These  groups  were  entirely 
successful,  and  the  farmers  who  employed 
them,  though  skeptical  at  first,  now  give 
universal  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered.  They  agree  that  whatever  the 
women  lacked  in  training  they  made  up  in 
conscientious  work  and  in  speed. 

It  seamed  well  worth  while,  therefore,  at  the 
close  of  the  summer,  to  carry  on  this  work  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  in  December,  1917,  repre- 


An  under<anva8  unit  that  did  much  effective  work  last  year  at  Bedford,  N.  Y. 


Strong  land 
boots  in  this  out- 
fit. (Abraham  & 
Straus. 


sentatives  of  many  women'^s  organizations 
met  in  New  York  City  and  formed  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army 
of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  units 
of  women  for  farm  work  and  promoting  the 
use  of  women  in  agriculture  generally,  and 
their  training  for  such  work.  Miss  Delia 
West  Marble  is  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 

T^HE  Land  Army  has  perfected,  advocates, 
'■'  and  follows  what  is  known  as  the  "unit 
system"  under  which  women  who  register  arid 
are  found  physically  fit  for  work  are  sent  in 
groups  including  anywhere  from  ten  to  one 
hundred,  to  districts  where  farm  labor  is 
needed.  Here  they  live  in  a  vacant  farm- 
house or  bam,  a  tent,  camp  or  other  inexpen- 
sive but  comfortable  healthy  quarters  with  a 
matron  or  unit  supervisor  in  charge.  Here 
they  sleep,  eat  their  breakfasts  and  evening 
meals,  have  their  lunches  prepared  and  their 
laundry  work  done.  Each  day  they  go  to 
neighboring  farms  (in  automobiles  if  the  dis- 
tances require  it)  taking  their  lunches,  and 
returning  to  camp  at  night. 

The  women  put  in  an  eight  hour  day  at 
the  wage  rate  prevalent  in  the  section,  usually 
$2.00  a  day.  This  is  paid  to  the  unit,  or 
rather  its  supervisor,  who  makes  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  farmers,  distributes 
the  workers,  arranges  for  their  transportation, 
etc.  Then  the  unit  pays  each  worker  a  mod- 
erate wage,  perhaps  ^15.00  a  month,  the 
balance  covenng  the  cost  of  her  board,  laun- 
dry, part  of  her  equipment,  transportation  to 
and  from  farms,  travelling  expenses  from  her 
home  and  the  maintenance  of  the  camp.  By 
this  means  units,  it  is  found,  can  be  made  self 
supporting. 

Last  year  the  women  did  all  kinds  of  farm 


"Molly  Pitcher" 
costume  with  kni  1 1  c*! 
hose  and  low  shot>;. 
(John   Wanamakerj 
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Overalls  specially  de- 
signed for  women  Rar- 
den^ni.     (Halle  Bros.  Ca) 


work,  including  plowing,  dairying, 
caring  for  horses,  haying  and  fruit 
picking.  Without  excepuon  they  re- 
turned home  in  splendid  phvsical  con- 
dition and  with  the  three-ply  satisfac- 
tion of  (i)  having  served  their  countr>^ 
in  a  very  real  way,  (2)  havine  had  a 
real  country  vacation  with  all  its  ac- 
companying benefits,  and  (3)  having 
made  some  money  at  the  same  time. 
Among  the  most  important  advan- 
tages of  this  system,  as  compared 
with  most  emergency  farm  labor 
plans,  are  these: 

First,  the  farmer's  wife  is  relieved 
of  the  extra  work  of  housing  and 
feeding  the  additional  labor.  This 
in  harvest  time  has  often  attained 
terrifying  dimensions  in  the  past.  Second,  the 
farmer  pays  only  for  the  actual  work  he  receives 
and  does  not  have  to  carry  the  help  over  during 
slack  periods.  Third, 
precautions  are  taken 
that  the  women  do  not 
undertake  the  work  un- 
less physically  fit,  as 
certified  by  a  physician, 
and  are  not  permitted 
to  do  more  than  they 
are  really  able  to. 
While  women  will,  of 
course,  vary  as  to  the 
type  and  amount  of 
work  they  can  do,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  dis- 
tribute them  according 
to  their  abilities  at 
first  and  to  move  them 
about  as  their  powers  increase  under  the  influ- 
ence of  regular,  outdoor  exercise.  But  the 
^^  range  of  duties  in  connec- 

J^L  tion  with  the  life  and  work 

'TK^  of  a  unit  is  so  wide  that  it 

is  hardly  possible  for  a 
woman  to  waste  much  time 
finding  her  niche  of  useful- 
ness. 

ALREADY  the  Land 
'^*"  Army  is  not  only  en- 
dorsed by  agriculturists  who 
have  studied  the  movement 
and  practical  farmers  who 
have  had  experience  with 
it,  but  also  recognized  by 
the  President  as  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mrs.  Rogers, 
the  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  testifies: 

I  am  gratified  to  hear  of  the  plan  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army 
to  help  increase  the  food  supply  of  our  country  and  the  Allies 
through  enrolling  active  and  patriotic  young  women  in  self- 
sustaining  groups  or  units  to  aid  in  cultivating  crops  where  the 
farmers  have  need  of  them.  I  trust  that  our  farmers,  like  the 
farmers  of  great  Britain  and  Canada,  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
aid  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  and  that  the  response  of  our 
loyal  young  women  to  this  need,  wherever  it  exists,  will  be 
generous  and  complete.      Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

(bigned)  Woodrow  Wilson. 

It  is  now  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defence,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Ser\  ice 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  office  of 
Farm  Management  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Recruits  can  obtain  information 
and  registration  blanks  from,  and  farmers  can 
list  their  labor  needs  with  the  Army  Headquar- 
ters at  32  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The 
practicability  and  efficiency  of  the  plan  are  no 
longer  in  question — it  works! 


Smock  effect  with 
puttees  and  straw 
hat.  (Franklin 

Simon  &  Co.) 
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An  8  X  15  Ft.  Rock  Garden  robert  s.  sturtevant 

yfllring  a  Lot  of  a  Little— Suggestiiig  the  Big  Opportunity  for  the  Plant  Connoisseur  and  Collector — ^Ample  Space  for  a 

Hundred  or  More  Different  Plants 


LITTLE    slope   of   hillside 
a  decrepit  Apple  tree  and 


between 
a  grand- 


A    _^^ ^ 

r\  father  rine  is  the  site  of  what  I 
call  my  miniature  garden.  It  faces 
to  the  south  and  the  gravelly  soil  has  been 
well  overlaid  with  woods-earth,  a  layer  that 
has  been  molded  to  give  a  varying  depth  of 
good  soil  to  suit  the  diiFerent  plants.  Within 
this  limited  area  there  is  room  for  a  great 
variety  of  wee  plants  that  carry  some  interest 
of  flower  or  foliage  throughout  the  year.  Even 
when  this  was  written  toward  the  end  of  a 
wintery  March,  the  men  shoots  of  Crocus, 
(the  fading  lavender  Tommasinianus)  and  a 
lone  Iris  reticulata  show  through  the  spidery 
webs  of  a  Sempervivum,  while  a  few  purple- 
shaded  leaves  of  the  dwarf  blue  Columbine 
are  readv  to  uncurl  among  the  startling  gray 
of  my  favorite  Artemisia  that  hangs  down 
across  the  face  of  a  rock.  (Just  which 
Artemisia  this  is,  I  can  only  guess;  it  is  low, 
not  over  6  in.,  and  shrubby,  with  neither  the 
size  of  the  familiar  Southernwood,  nor  the 
rampant  running  Boy's  Love.  A.  frigid  a 
seems  correct  but  every  purchase  under  that 
name  has  been  a  disappointment). 

DEFORE  I  venture  to  dilate  upon  the 
"  occupants  of  my  garden  I  must  sketch 
its  topography,  if  so  large  a  word  may  be 
applied  to  so  Lilliputian  an  area.  A  sharp 
bank  fully  2  ft.  high  drops  abruptly  to  the 
path;  above  is  a  long  valley  fully  a  foot  wide, 
in  spring  a  drift  of  Anemone  apennina,  sky 
blue,  to  be  followed  by  the  self-sown  seedlings 
of  the  Lavender  Cress  (lonopsidium);  into 
this  runs  a  short  ravine  with  a  boulder- 
strewn  slope  on  one  side  and  with  a  steep  cliff 
where  various  members  of  the  Sempervivum 
family  spread  out  their  charms  on  the  other. 
So  here  I  have  two  hills,  a  long  valley  with 
parallel  crests,  a  ravine  and  the  bank  where 
the  natural  grass  is  gradually  giving  way  to  a 
thick  carpet  of  the  lavender  rhlox  subulata 
and  the  double  Arabis.  Here  also  in  a  care- 
fully prepared  pocket  of  red  clay,  the  native 
BirdVfoot  Violet  (Viola  pedata) 
has  been  established  and  a  few 
plants  of  the  delicate  Harebell 
(Campanula  rotund  ifolia)  give 
scattered  blooms  well  past  the 
heavy  frosts  in  the  fall. 

QNE  hill  is  capped  by  the 
y^  shrubby  Potentilla  Veitchii, 
its  gray-green  lit  by  small,  rose- 
like white  flowers;  the  other  has 
a  bush  of  the  yellow  Japanese  Bar- 
berry, a  slow  grower  in  this  thin 
soil,  and  not  too  permanent  a 
yellow  to  be  obstreperous.  Both 
these  are  in  scale  with  their  small 
leaves  and  some  lately  introduced 
plants  of  Heath  and  Heathers, 
that  seem  to  have  survived  our 
unusually  cold  winter.  There  are 
seedling  Aubretias,  some  as  rich 
in  color  as  the  intense  Dr.  Mules, 
others  a  pale  lavender  that  is  charming  with 
the  rather  inconspicuous  blush  of  the  late 
blooming  pink  Spanish  Scilla  (S.  bifolia), 
a  group  of  white  Allium,  a  tuft  of  the  vivid 
mnged  Peony  (P.  tenuifolia),  a  mere  sample 
of  the  Cup-flower  (Nierembergia),  and  a 
healthy  patch  of  a  diminutive  Thyme  (Thy- 
mus lanuginosus)  that  in  spring  the  sun 
touches  up  its  winter  gray  with  bronze  and 


purple.  The  close  cropped  Veronica  repens, 
so  flat  that  the  flowers  seem  like  fallen  petals, 
has  a  place  and  near  by  are  tufts  of  Bluets. 
The  crest  near  the  bank  has  a  long  drift 
of  the  starry  yellow  Tulipa  persica,  the  latest 


This  is  the  Ravine  in  the  miniature  garden  described.  It 
gives  a  delightful  setting  to  a  rich  variety  of  charming  plants 

to  bloom,  and  much  enjoyed  with  the  delicate 
hues  of  the  Waterlily  Tulip  (T.  Kaufmann- 
iana)  after  the  rather  disappointing  bloom  of 
biflora  and  Turkestanica  which  have  had  to 
contend  with  the  constant  and  heavy  rains  of 
the  spring.  I  must  acknowledge  that  many 
of  these  are  out  of  scale,  but  how  can  I  leave 


The  Jack-in-thejnilpit  on  the  right  was  introduced  to  give  **scale"  to  the  composition  as  a 
whole.    Rock  gardening  is  the  ideal  refuge  of  the  collector  of  odds  and  ends 


them  out  when  they  are  so  lovely  in  them- 
selves? In  fact  I  have  introduced,  just  for 
contrast,  a  giant  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  and  it 
helps  to  put  everything  in  its  proper  place. 


T^HE  Iris  family  is  represented  by  i 
•■'     lata    and    its    redder  variety   Kr 


reticu- 
variety  iCrelagei, 
which  blooms  first;  one  year  I  bloomed  the 
lighter  persica;  by  the  true  pumilas;  and  later, 


two  gems  for  the  rock  garden,,  our  native 
cristata  and  gracilipes  which  last  is  found  wild 
in  the  woods  of  northern  Japan;  verna  adds 
its  rich  orange  and  blue,  but  is  not  quite  so 
lovely  as  the  others.  I  have  long  tried  to 
establish  flavissima  as  its  dainty  clear  yellow 
blossoms  must  make  a  charming  clump  and 
I  wonder  \vhether  any  who  read  this  have 
grown  it  with  real  success.  I  plant  groups 
of  the  oddities  such  as  Susiana,  alata,  Korol- 
kowi,  that  in  its  sleekness  reminds  one  of  a 
guinea  hen,  and  the  reglio-cyclus  hybrids 
which  are  lovely  in  their  rich  and  subdued 
coloring.  They  are  not  very  permanent 
but  some  time  I  may  chance  on  a  variety 
that   likes   my   conditions. 

VOU  will  wonder  how  so  many  plants  can 
^  find  a  foot-hold;  but  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  two-story  planting  which  can  give 
at  least  two  periods  of  bloom  in  each  6  mch 
square;  in  many  cases  I  indulge  in  samples 
only,  especially  where  they  are  not  sure 
"thrivers."  It  is  easy  in  such  a  small  place 
to  be  watchful,  to  remove  plants  that  prove 
too  large  or  rampant,  to  slip  in  a  bulb  for 
trial  even  if  it  is  not  hardy  after  all.  We 
may  regret  the  loss,  but  find  unexpectedly 
something  even  better,  perhaps;  ana  I  hope 
some  Garden  Magazine  readers  who  are 
also  rock  gardeners  will  relate  their  exper- 
iences of  both  success  and  failure. 

CH)R  us  the  recently  listed  Thalictrum 
^  adiantifolium  minor  is  proving  just  the 
thing,  and  for  a  shrub  the  finely  divided  gray 
foliage  of  Ruta  graveolens  seems  adaptable; 
I  cannot  say  much  for  the  Tansy-like  yellow 
bloom,  but  the  long  period  of  excellence  of  the 
compact  pleasing  growth  makes  it  worthy  a 
place.  It  is  called  an  under-shrub  but  in  my 
mind  I  class  it  with  the  blue  and  white  forms 
of  Hyssop  which  (if  the  odor  is  not  too  objec- 
tionable) seem  fitted  for  a  formal  edging. 
The  finely  formed  fronds  of  Asplenium  trich- 
omanes  combine  with  almost  everything;  to  be 
really  happy  it  should  have  mois- 
ture and  with  that  present  you 
can  have  the  shade-loving  Part- 
ridge-berry, the  Gold-thread  with 
its  glistening  leaves  and  white 
flowers,  and  many  others  of  our 
woodland  flora. 

A  MONG  the  bulbs  and  "near 
•^^  bulbs'*  the  possibilities  seem 
endless.  Beside  the  few  Tulips  I 
have  mentioned  I  have  the  Euro- 
pean and  Neapolitan  Cyclamens 
with  their  marbled  leaves  and 
dainty  flowers,  one  blooming  in 
summer  and  the  other  in  the  fall; 
Hoop-petticoat  Daffodils  and 
Angel's-tears  (N.  triandrus);  the 
autumn  Colchicum  has,  what  is  a 
great  drawback  to  me,  coarse 
foliage;  but  the  true  Fall  Cro- 
cuses with  their  grassv  leaves 
(speciosus,  sativus,  and  zonatus)  all  have  a 
place;  Dog's-tooth  Violets  (Erythronium) 
cast  a  spell,  andjl  am  always  looking  for  a 
place  where  they  will  bloom  well.  They 
seem  to  be  easy  enough  to  grow  but  very  shy 
in  blooming.  The  native  one  is  good  but  I 
prefer  the  soft  lilac  European  one  (E.  dens- 
canis^and  the  beautiful  Califomian  (E.  gigan- 
teum);  the  varieties  of  Dutchman's-breeches 
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(CJorydalis)  have  much  the  same  charm, 
bulbosa  pleases  by  its  delicate  leaves  and 
healthy  growth,  nobilis  is  a  little  too  heavy 
and  strong  for  so  small  a  place;  but  the  native 
Dicentras  (so' closely  related)  are  just  right, 
with  finely  cut  glaucous  foliage  and  rose, 
white  or  yellow  flowers. 

T^HIS  is  but  a  beginning.  The  glory  of  the 
-''  rock  garden  is  over  in  June,  much  of  it 
is  at  its  best  before  the  vegetable  planting 
season  opens,  the  area  is  small,  the  labor 
in  proportion,  and  the  pleasure  without 
end. 


Growing  Rose  Slips 


I 


N  MAY  and  June  I  gathered  slips  of  the 
Roses  I  wanted  to  grow,  taking  for  this 
purpose  the  young  shoots  that  were  not 
going  to  bloom.  Ihe  books  and  papers  say 
to  wait  until  August,  but  I  never  have  done 
so  and  have  had  splendid  success,  rarely 
losing  a  plant  or  having  one  that  does  not 
take  -root.  The  slip,  when  trimmed  ready 
to  plant,  has  four  or  five  buds  and  is  plant- 
ed with  two  buds  above  the  ground,  in  the 
garden  in  oidinary  soil,  watering  well,  and 
covering  immediatelv  with  a  Mason  fruit  jar. 
The  slips  were  well  watered  every  evening 
and  shaded  with  a  board  from  eight  until  six 
on  sunny  days. 

They  began  to  grow  in  from  three  to  five 
weeks,  and  as  soon  as  the  little  leaves  began 
to  show,  I  gave  them  air  by  inserting  a  little 
stick  under  the  edge  of  each  jar.  This  open- 
ing was  made  larger  as  the  plants  erew  unril, 
when  they  were  well  leaved  out,  I  removed 
the  jars  altogether.  But  they  were  shaded 
with  boards  on  all  the  hot  dry  clays  of  summer, 
and  watered  thoroughly  at  night.  By  fall 
they  were  thrifty  little  Roses.  After  frost,  I 
gradually  gathered  leaves  around  them  until 
they  were  even  with  the  tops  of  the  plants, 
and  thus  they  were  wintered  safely  under  the 
snow.  In  the  spring  they  were  set  out  in 
their  permanent  places. 

My  experience  proves  that  any  one  can 
raise  Roses  this  way  if  they  have  the  patience 
to  wait  a  year,  and  are  not  in  a  hurry  for 
immediate  results.  And  the  garden  lover  can 
appreciate  the  fascination  of  this  kind  of 
work. 

Iowa.  E.  L.  W. 

Flowering  Cosmos  Under  Glass 

SOME  interesting  experiments  in  the 
flowering  of  Cosmos  under  elass 
have  been  made  by  H.  W.  Vose, 
of  Hyde  Park,  Mass.  Mr.  Vose 
has  been  able  to  produce  flowers  quite  as 
large  as  those  grown  outside,  and  he  thinks 
that  his  success  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  seeds  were  planted  late.  He  has  found 
that  the  flowers  will  come  as  quickly  as  on 
plants  of  the  same  variety  started  much 
earlier,  but  that  the  plants  will  not  attain  so 
great  a  height.  Of  course,  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  have  the  plants  dwarf  when  they 
are  to  be  grown  under  glass. 

Even  when  Lady  Lenox  is  planted  early  in 
the  spring  in  the  Northern  states,  the  plants 
are  often  killed  by  frost  in  the  fall  before 
they  have  blossomed.  Mr.  Vose,  however, 
waits  until  the  first  of  August.  Then  he  sows 
seeds  of  Lady  Lenox  in  the  open  ground, 
moving  the  plants  to  the  greenhouse  before 
hard  frosts  come.  The  plants  are  then  from 
a  foot  to  two  feet  high.  Last  fall  many  of 
the  plants  were  budded  when  taken  inside. 


late  in  October.  Apparently  the  plants 
received  but  little  check,  for  all  the  buds 
opened,  and  the  flowers  began  to  come  in 
great  profusion.  They  kept  on  blooming 
until  after  Christmas. 

Cosmos  handled  in  this  way  does  not  need 
any  coddling.  The  plants  will  do  well  in  a 
house  where  the  temperature  drops  as  low  as 
40  degrees  at  night.  Some  gardeners  in 
times  past  have  tried  taking  in  Cosmos  plants 
started  in  May.  Usually  these  plants  have 
soon  drooped  and  even  though  they  recovered, 
have  lost  their  lower  leaves.  Mr.  Vose 
finds  that  plants  started  as  late  as  Aueust 
1st  are  much  more  compact,  keep  tneir 
leaves  better,  and  have  a  more  thrifty 
appearance. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  every 
amateur  who  has  a  private  greenhouse 
should  not  be  •  able  to  prolong  the  Cosmos 
season  until  late  in  the  year.  There  is  just 
one  point  to  be  remembered.  The  plants 
must  not  be  showered.  Wetting  the  foliage 
injures  it,  although  water  may  be  applied  at 
the  roots  in  abundance. 

Massachusetts.  E.  I.  Farrington. 

Keeping  Up  Fertility  for  Next  Year 

INTENSIVE  gardening  proves  a  heavy 
'-  drain  on  soil  fertility.  By  the  time  the 
average  row  has  yielded  two  or  three  crops,  it 
needs  replenishing  with  nearly  all*the  elements 
necessary  to  sustain  plant  life. 

The  present  lack  of  proper  fertilizers  will 
make  itself  felt  more  and  more,  as  the  season 
progresses.  It  will  prove  still  more  embar- 
rassmg  next  s'pring,  unless  we  take  steps  to 
enrich  the  soil  as  we  go  along. 

The  one  sure  way  to  improve  your  garden 
soil  is  to  keep  it  busy.  With  the  help  of  the 
proper  kind  of  plants,  your  garden  may  be 
turned  into  a  plant  food  producing  laboratory 
as  fast  as  space  becomes  available  to  sow  new 
seeds. 

Agriculturists  have  long  recognized  the 
importance  of  legumes  as  soil  enrichers. 
These  same  legumes  will  prove  the  salvation  of 
American  home  gardens  another  year.  Briefly, 
legumes  are  plants  of  the  bean,  pea,  and 
clover  family.  They  absorb  nitro&;en  from 
the  air  and  store  it  in  the  soil  through  nodules 
that  grow  on  their  roots.  The  rank-growing 
tops  or  plants  proper,  dug  into  the  soil,  sup- 
ply humus.  Add  some  lime  to  hasten  decay 
of  tops  and  roots,  besides  counteracting  acicf- 
ity,  and  the  garden  will  be  in  better  shape 
after  a  year's  work,  with  legumes  for  a  finisn, 
than  it  ever  was  before. 

Legumes  for  present  planting  are  cowpeas, 
soybeans,  and  velvet  beans,  all  of  which 
revel  in  warm  soil  and  thrive  luxuriantly 
throughout  the  summer.  The  clovers,  of 
which  crimson  clover  and  bokhara  are  the 
two  most  practical  because  of  their  rapid 
growth,  may  be  sown  throughout  summer  and 
fall.  Hairy  vetch,  of  the  bean  family,  is 
hardy  and  stays  at  work  all  winter. 

No  special  soil  preparations  are  necessary 
to  succeed  with  any  of  these  crops.  Clear 
the  ground  of  previous  crops,  break  the  sur- 
face to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  with  a 
wheelhoe,  broadcast  seeds  or  sow  in  drills, 
rake  them  in  and  roll  lightly  to  insure 
prompt  germination. 

Two  to  three  pounds  of  seeds  of  cowpeas, 
soybeans,  or  vetch  will  prove  ample  to  seed  an 
area  of  40  x  50  ft.,  while  one  pound  of  the 
clovers  suffices  for  the  same  area.  All  will 
make  a  strong  growth  between  July  and 
October. 


*Oats,  Peas,  Beans, 
Grows.' 


and   Barley 


THE  remembered  childhood  rhyme 
goes  on  to  state,  "You  nor  I  nor 
nobody  knows."  Ignorance  of 
"wheat  substitutes"  caused  nc 
ripple  of  dismay  then.  But  to-day  the  deter- 
mination to  send  to  the  Allies  the  wheat 
they  must  have  has  sent  us  to  our  gardens, 
our  cook  books,  and  our  geographies  for  in- 
formation on  wheat  substitutes.  We  want 
to  know  what  to  eat  in  place  of  wheat,  how 
to  grow  it,  and  if  we  cannot  grow  it,  where 
to  get  it,  and  how  to  use  it. 

The  substitutes  which  probably  will  be 
most  used  in  place  of  wheat  are  Irish  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  rice,  barley,  oats,  and  com. 
Others  not  so  well  known  are  the  soy  bean, 
feterita,  and  sweet  potato  flours. 

The  soy  or  soja  bean  is  found  in  the  South 
Atlantic  states,  especially  in  the  two  Carolinas. 
Soy  bean  flour,  wnich  has  a  slight  starch  con- 
tent, may  well  be  used  in  biscuits,  mufiins, 
and  bread,  very  much  as  is  com  meal. 

Feterita  flour  is  found  in  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  Panhandle  part  of 
Texas.  It  is  very  similar  to  milo  flour.  Good 
batter  cakes  can  be  made  with  feterita,  and 
in  the  regions  where  it  is  grown  it  has  proved 
itself  useable  just  as  is  commeal.  Feterita 
has  the  good  characteristic  of  being  a  drought 
resistant  crop. 

Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Vii^ia, 
and  the  Carolinas  lead  in  the  producdon  of 
the  sweet  potato,  while  the  Irish  potato  is 
grown  especially  in  the  North,  the  chief 
producing  states  being  Michigan,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  J 

New  York  and   Pennsylvania  grow  more      j 
than  two-thirds  of  the  buckwheat  raised  in  the 
United  States.  •  West  Virginia  and  Michkan      ^ 
are  the  other  two  buckwheat  states.    'Hiis 
flour  is  beine  increasingly  used  for  human 
food  especially  in  ciries. 

Barley  flour  is  fairly  new  to  us.  We  have 
known  the  little  polished  grains  in  barley 
soup,  but  we  have  not  realized  that,  mixed 
with  wheat,  barlejr  flour  makes  a  very  palat- 
able and  nourishing  bread.  Barley  is  an 
oily  flour  and  will  not  keep  as  long  as  some  of 
the  others.  The  barley  states  are  California, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas. 

Rice,  although  especially  a  food  of  the 
Orient,  has  also  its  many  votaries  in  the 
Occident.  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas  are  the  chief  rice  growing  states, 
and  California  is  rapidl>r  joimng  the  group, 
Broken  rice,  or  brewers'  rice,  can  be  ground  in 
any  ordinary  roller  mill.  It  makes  an 
excellent  flour  for  bread  and  cakes. 

Oats,  which  we  connect  mostly  with 
breakfast  porridge,  wfe  have  not  begun  to 
exploit.  Oats  can  be  mixed  with  wheat  to 
make  a  very  good  bread,  and,  without  wheat, 
delicious  cookies  and  puddings.  The  great 
oat  states  are  Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and 
Nebraska.  Our  oat  crop  for  1917  was 
1,537,286,000  bushels,  a  record  one. 

But  of  all  on  the  list  of  substitutes,  com  is 
king.  Com  is  our  own  peculiar  contribution 
to  the  world's  dinner  table;  it  is  our  own  native 

frain.    The  chief  corn  producing  states  are 
llinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Ind-    ' 
iana,  but  com  is]  grown  all  over  the  country- 
Our    191 7   com    crop   was    a    bumper  one, 
3,159,494,000  bushels. 

Corn  is  for  every  section  of  the  country. 
Every  American  can  elect  it  to  be  the  greatest 
general  in  the  food  flght,  the  general  to  lead 
the  food  forces  to  a  victorious  finish. 
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Can  Your  Garden  Surplus 
With  a  Hall  Canner 

To  help  you  carry  out  your  part  of  the  food  con- 
servation program,  we  offer  you  the  Hall  Canner-  — 
an  apparatus  which,  for  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion and  economy  of  operation,  has  no  equaL 
It  is  a  complete  cold  pack  canning"outfit  approved 
by  food  conservation  experts. 


ri> 


Price  of  Canner,  $ 

Complete  with  Six  RocMm,  and 
easy-to-foliow  direct  ion  m 


Stove. 


^ 


a: 


THE 

HAU  CANNER 

GRAND  RAPIOS 

MICH. 


^^     -J 


^Wyoming,  Montana,  Colorado,  Texas  and  West,  $5.00) 

The  low  cost  is  but  one  of 
many  attractive  features.      Its 

compact  shape    adapts  it   to  any 

A  single  burner  is  sufficient  to 
operate    it.     Cans    maxirnum 
quantity  with  minimum  fuel.  Six 
jar  holders  are  so  arranged  that  the  handles 
extend  beyond  rim  of  canner,  acting  as  per- 
fect insurance  against  scalding. 
The  Hall  Cold  Pack  Canner  cans  in  one  operation 

from  one  jar  to  12  quart  or  pint  jars,  some  styles  18  pint 

jars.     It  is  made  of  28  gauge  galvanized  steel,  will  last 

practically  a  lifetime.      Weighs   eleven   pounds   net. 

Shipped  complete,  ready  for  use,  with  easy-to-follow 

directions. 

A  FREE  Canning  Table  that  should  he  in  Every  Garden  Home 

We  want  every  reader  of  this  magazine  to  have  our  special  Time  Table  and  directions 
for  successful  practice  of  The  Cold  Pack  Method  of  Canning.  Everything  advocated  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  data  furnished  by  United  States  Government  Food   Experts. 

1  his  time  table  tells  you  at  a  glance  how  long  it  takes  to  sterilize  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, how  much  boiling  fluid  you  should  use,  how  much  sugar  is  required,  etc.,  etc.  Be 
sure  to  write  at  once  for  your  free  copy  of  this  instructive  leaflet. 

Order  Your  Hall  Canner  TO-DAY! 

Cold  Pack  Canner  is  guaranteed  to  do  satisfactory  work 
by  first  class  dealers  throughout  the  country.     If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply,  we  will  ship  you  one  di- 
rect, express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  above  price. 
Do  not  allow  your  garden  surplus  to  go  to 
waste.      Order  a  Hall  Canner  at  once. 


Hall  Canner  Company 


Depl,  G 


Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Admrtiwa  wiP  '»ppr§nats  your  mgntioning  TJm  Oarden  Magannt  in  vrilinp—and  w§  mil,  too 
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i  Plant  Peonies 
This  FaU! 

They  are  among  the  hardiest  of  all 
hardy  plants,  as  the  past  exception- 
ally severe  winter  proved.  We  have 
been  growing  Peonies  for  over  twelve 
years,  and  know  that  they  are  among 
the  few  flowers  that  never  disappoint. 
Our  rigid  system  of  testing  all  en- 
ables us  to  ofl^er  only  top-notchers. 
and  these  we  furnish 

Guaranteed  True-to-Name 

Our  collection  of  over  300  distinct  and  meri- 
torious kinds  includes  the  best  French  and 
English  varieties,  besides  the  largest  stock  in 
the  East  of  Brand's  Famous  New  American 
Seedlings.  Because  we  grow  all  in  large  quan- 
tities, we  offer  rhem  at  reasonable  prices,  of  a 
quality  to  please  the  most  exacting  hobbyist. 
Over  100  of  the  best  French  and  F^ngHsh 
varieties  are  available  in  four  distinct  sizes. 
Atk  for  Your  Free  Copy  of  Catalogue 

it's  a  reliable  index  to  all  that's  worth-while  in  Peonies, 
Iris.  Hardy  Phlox,  etc.  Fall  is  tht  time  10  plant  all  these; 
now  is  tkr  time  to  plan  and  order  them,  Let  our  cata!«>piu 
help  vou  select  sorts  that  best  suit  your  fancy.  We'll 
satisfy  you  through  conscientious  service. 

BABCOCK  PEONY  GARDENS 
R.  F.D.  No,  79,  Jamestown,  New  York 


Plant  Supports 

Can  Your  Own  Tomatoes 

You  will  then  know  they  are  clean  and 
wholesome.      By  using  the  ADJUSTO 
Plant  Support  which  is    low- 
priced  and  lasts  a  lifetime,  the 
fruit  will  be  held  up  off  the  ground,  caut- 
ingthe  tomatoes  to  ripen  from  1  to  2  weeks  earlier. 
The  ADJUSTO.  adjustable  to  any  height,  is 
equally  good  for  Roses.  C)ahlias,  Hydrangeas,  Peonies 
and  every  bush  and  shrub  that  needs  a  support.  Ask 
your  dealer,  and  if  he  has  none  in  stock,  write  us. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


yO-^ COMING  EVENTS-^    Q 

C9LUB  c^SQCIETY  NEWO 


Meetings  and  Lectures  in  July 

(Following  daUs  are  meetings  unless  otherwise  specified) 

1.  Larchmont,  N.  Y..  Garden  Qub. 

New  Bedford.  Mass..  Horticultural  Society. 

2.  Garden  Qub  of  PlcasantviUc,  N.  Y. 

4.  Marehfield.  Mass..  Garden  Qub. 

5.  Pasadena.  California.  Horticultural  Society. 

6.  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin.  Gardeners'  &  Foremen's 

Association.  _  ., . 

8.  New  York  Florists'  Qub,  Grand  Opera  House  Build- 

ing, New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Garden  Club  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Rochester.  N.  Y..  Florists'  Association. 
Park  Garden  Qub,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

9.  Garden  Qub  of  Ridgefield.  Conn. 
10.    Valdosta.  Ga..  Floral  Qub. 

School  Garden  Association  of  America,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Short  Hills,  N.  J..  Garden  Qub. 
Nassau  County  Horticultural  Society,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 
Lenox,  Mass..  Horticultiual  Society. 

12.  Westchester,  N.  Y..  and 

Fairfield.  Conn.,  Horticultural  Society. 

13.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

is.    Salisbury.    Conn..    Garden    Qub.    Lecture:    Little 
Known  VegetaWes. 
Marshlield.  Mass.,  Garden  Qub. 
19.    Dahlia   Society   of   California,    Palace   Hotel,    San 
Francisco,  CaA. 
Horticultural  Society  of  Pasadena.  Cal. 

22.  Park  Garden  Qub.  Flushing.  L.  L 

23.  Garden  Qub  of  Rkhfield,  Conn. 

27.     Dobbs  Ferry.  N.  Y..  Horticultural  Society. 

American  Rose  Society 

THE  National  Rose  Garden  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  was  officially  visited  by  the  American 
Rose  Society  on  May  27th,  and  observations 
of  the  varieties  growing  made  by  the  Judges 
(Julius  Roehrs,  Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff,  and 
Leonard  Barron),  The  observations  are  taken 
from  the  varieties  as  they  stand  on  the  day  of 
the  visit.     The  following  were  noted: 

Climbers — Flower  of  Fairfield,  Pearl  Queen, 
Silver  Moon,  Oriole,  American   Pillar,  Queen 


View  of  National  Rose  Test  Garden,  at  Arlington  Farms* 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Alexandra,  Rubin,  Wartburg  (not  of  best 
color),  Mrs.  Flight,  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  Graf 
Zeppelin,     Goldfinch,     Climbing     American 


The  Judges  ready  for  work.    Left  to  right:  Julius  Roehrs, 
Charles  E.  F.  Gersdorff,  and  Leonard  Barron 

{Continued  on  page  276) 


SOUTHERN  fiitiro 
CANNER.I1 
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CANNING  IS 
CONSERVATION 

Canning  Saves  Food 

Canning  is  a  patriotic  duty,  a  national  necessity— 
it  is  consei^fation  and  co-operation  with  the  Goveo. 
ment*s  food  programme  or  the  highest  type. 
Can  and  create  greater  stores  of  focd  for  America 
and  her  allies.  InstaU  a  simple  $25  or  $50  outfit 
on  your  place  and  can  all  surplus  fruits,  bcoies, 
vegetables — everything  that  grows. 

Your  Chance  To  Help 

Don't  let  a  single  food  product  go  to  waste.  Food 
will  win  the  War  and  this  is  YOUR  chance  to  help. 
With  a  Southern  Canner  you  can  do  eiactly  as  fine 
work  as  the  big  canners.  using  either  i^ass  jars  or 
tin  cans.  With  esch  outfit  comes  a  complete  book 
of  instructions.  It's  all  so  simple  the  work  can 
quickly  be  turned  over  to  the  servants. 
Consider  well  this  chance  to  help.  Then  write  for 
catalogue. 

Southern  Oumer  k  Evaporator  Ccoqaiqr 

340  East  Main  Street 
Chattanooga  TenoesMe. 


^e^etkble  Lore 

,  What  to  Plant— Hew  to  Plart 

AMAQAZINB  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
amateur  gardener.    Its  aim  ii  to 
teach  plmntinff.  growing  and  coobingof 
vegetablea   An  aU-year  companion  of 
tlie  home  gardener.    No  ndvertisemeDli 
—no  high-sounding  terms.  Just  tmthfoL 
understandable  advioefortbe  happyoNB 
and  women  to  whom  tlie  garden  Is  a  pisy- 
ground  and  a  patriotie  neceaalty.   Full 
▼alue  to  sobscribers  in  excess  of  elaion 
or  money  refunded.    Issued   montiilr" 
sample  free— 11.00  per  year. 
MAURICE  FULD.  US7  anOwiv.  M^r  T«k 
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FARR'S 

Dahlias      and      Chrysanthemumt 

Dahlias.  A   selection  from   more  than    1200    sorts, 
including  the  best  old  favorites,  the  newer  intro- 
ductions, and  the  novelties. 
Chrytanthemums.    The    best    varieties    for   outdoj 
blooming-  in   normal   seasons.    Set   this  niontli 
should  bloom  in  autumn. 
Send  for  special  list  of  Dahlias,  ChrysantlMniuma.  Ti«t 
Peonies,  Flowerinf  Shrubs,  and  Perennials  of  dietinct  merit 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 

104   Garfield  Avonu*       WyomlMlnv,  P^murhMia 


Sash 
^  Greenhouses 

aad'cbM^Sa  Ready-made 

These  Sunlight  goods  are   established    as  the 

standard  of  efl&ciency  and  economy. 

Order  in  Summer  and 

make    sure    for    Fall, 

Winter  and  Spring 

work. 

Ask  for  catalogue  of 

Garden  Outfits.  Free.   , 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Spish  Co. 

937  E.  Broadway  LouimiUo.  Kj. 


Tkt  Rsaderi*  Strne*  U  pnpand  to  hdp  you  $df  your  gardening  prchUnu 
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Keep  Your 

War  Garden 

at  work  this  summer 


producing  Vegetables  for  fall  and 
winter  use.  Many  of  these  are  sown 
during     July     and     August.       Our    new 

Midsummer  Catalogue 

will  advise  you  on  the  subject  and  tell  the 
best  varieties  to  plant.  It  also  offers  Celery 
and  Cabbaee  Plants,  seasonable  Flower 
Seeds,  Farm  Seeds  for  Summer  sowing. 
Potted  Plants  of  Roses,  Hardy  Peren- 
nials, Shrubbery  which  may  be  set  out 
during  the  summer.  Decorative  Plants, 
etc.  Also  a  choice  selection  of  Strawberry 
Plants,  pot  grown,  which  will  give  a  full 
crop  next  year. 

Write  for   a  free  copy  and  kindly  mention 
this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 


714-716  Chestnut  Street, 


PfuUdelphia,  Pa. 


Why  Handicap 
Your  Flowers  ? 

Half  the  beauty  of  cut  flowcis  fs  In 
their  "setting."  A  mott  appropriate 
container  for  at^  Jkindof  flower  will  be 
found  in 

HiU  Beautifd  ''Moss  AHec" 
Vasfr-ILOO  PetliMid 

Its  design,  execution,  and  general  char- 
acter are  ftilly  in  Iceeping  with  the  high 
standards  that  have  made  "Moss  Aztec" 
Pottery  the  choice  of  the  discriminating. 
Dimensions:  lo"  high,  aW  wide. 
Order  to-day  as  No.  173-   Catalogue  Free. 

PITESS  *  KKID  rOTTlEY  COMPAXT,  Soalh  ZmmctIU*, 


ORCHIDS 

Laigest  importers  and  growers  of 
Okchii>s    in  the    United   States 

Scad  twenty-five  cents  for  catalogue.    This  amouat  will  bs  refunded 
«  your  fiist  order. 

_  LAGERftHURRELL 

Prehia  Growers  aad  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


SUNDIALS 

Roal  Brouo  Coleiiial  Desagns 
From  $3.50  Up 

Abo  Bird  Raths.  Garden  Benches.  F 
Sprays  and  other  garden  requisites. 
Mann/arturtd  fy 

Thm  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
Concord,  Mass. 

Send  for  iliustrmted  PriceUst 


T  P       you  have  not  read  the 

I  T^      best  dog  story  ever  writ- 

^  ten — or  if  your  boy  has 

not— buy  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle''  at 

yournearest  bookstore  and  you  will. 

PuhUsM  hy 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City,  New  York 


I'-i 


Enjoy  Your  Garden  the  Year  Around  f 

through  Kodak  Records  \ 


3 

^ 

j 


Eastman  Kodak  Co. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  The  Kodak  City  \\ 


m 


tSS^M 


■^lilP 


la  trkw  fronf  Oargfw 


HODGSON 


Portable 
HOUSES 


How  many  times  have  you  wished  you  owned  a  bungalow  in  the 
country  where  the  glorious  fresh  air  and  sunlight  are  not  contaminated 
by  the  dirt  and  dust  of  the  city?  Your  wish  can  be  easily  realized.  Buy 
a  small  house  on  the  Hodgson  plan.  Select  the  house  you  want  from 
our  illustrated  catalogue.  We  then  build  it  at  our  factory  and  ship  it  to  you 
in  sections  all  ready  to  put  up).  No  trouble.  No  dirt.  No  extra  ex- 
pense. The  great  outdoors  is  calling  you  to  health  and  happiness. 
Answer  by  sending  for  catalogue. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Roea  228. 116  WaiUagtM  StrMt,  BMtoB.  HUbi.  6  £a.t  39t]i  Street,  New  tvrkOly 


Adttrtuen  will  a-QpneiaU  your  tnenticning  TAe  Oardtn  Magaaint  in  writing — and  w$  wiU,  too 
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X— Midsummer  Bloom — i 

Learn  to  care  for  your  Roses  through  Summer's  beat  and 
drought.  You  can  enjoy  a  constant  succession  of  bloom,  if 
you  follow  the  simple  directions  given  in 

**How  to  Grow  Roses'* 

This  rose  lover's   manual  fully  explains   how  to 

sel^ct,  plant,  prune  and  spray  roses.     It  gives  a 

helpful  "Calendar  of  Operations"  for  year-round 

convenience.    Handsome  Library  edition;  121 

pages — 16  in  natural  cobrs.    Price  $i  postpaid 

including  coupon  worth  $1  on  the  first  $5  order 

for  plants  from  our  free  cacaloaue. 

Learn  to  grow  your  00m  roses.    Send  to-day. 

I^ON ARD  ^  ^mrEST  GROVE 
^^&  Jones  Co.   ▼▼       Boz24»Pa. 

ROBBKT  PVLB.  Prcft.  A.  WiNTZBJi.  Vice-Pres. 

Backtd  hy  $0  Years'  Exftrience 


Oar  1918  Seed  Catalogue 

is  called  "The  War-time  Flower  Garden." 
It  lists  nothing  that  is  not  well  worth 
growing;  all  undesirables  have  been  dis- 
carded.   Yet  it  covers  everything  in 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs 

that  is  essential  to  a  perfect  gar- 
den.   Shall  we  mail  you  a  copy? 

Heatherhome  Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 

(Formerly  The  Knight  &  Struck  Co.) 

258  FifTH  Avenue  New  York  Citt 


(Concluded  from  page  274) 

Beauty,  Countess  M.  M.  Chotek,  Bess  Lovett 
and  Dazzling  Red. 

Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas. — Laurent  Carle, 
Gruss  an  Teplitz,  Mary  Countess  of  I Ichester, 
Mme.  Paul  Euler,  Mrs.  George  W.  Kershaw, 
Avoca,  Cook  512,  declared  to  be  very  promis- 
ing, Mme.  Leon  Paine,  Lady  Ashtown,  Mme. 
Maurice  de  Luze,  Pink  Killarney,  Lady  Alice 
Stanley,  Kaiserin   Augusta  Victoria,    British 

?ueen,  Mrs.  Wakefield  Christine  Miller,  La 
osca.  Lady  Ursula,  Colonel  R.  S.  Williamson, 
Climbing  Teplitz,  White  Killarney,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Waddell. 


Planting  for  the  Future 

CONSERVATION  is  the  keynote, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  food 
— and  as  that  is  occasioned  by 
scarcity  of  labor  let  every  effort  tell. 
Have  the  best  seed.  Plow  only  as  much  as 
you  can  bring  to  perfection,  but  flant  to  the 
limit.  Plant  vegetables  of  the  highest  food 
value  and  those  least  subject  to  disease. 
Prevent  disease  by  spraying  every  two  weeks 
with  bordeaux  and  put  with  this  arsenate  of 
lead  to  destroy  the  larvae  of  insects.  Spray 
constantly  potato,  tomato,  cabbage  and  pep- 
per and  eggplants.  Keep  the  soil  stirred 
about  the  plants  to  conserve  moisture  es- 
pecially during  the  heated  term.  Water 
with  manure  water,  as  keeping  plants  well 
nourished  gives  them  strength  to  resist  disease 
and  also  brings  them  to  maturity  quicker. 
Keep  weeds  down,  otherwise  insects  will  be 
harbored  and  cutworms  will  infest  the  garden 
for  another  season's  onslaught.  Keep  all 
space  occupied,  and  as  soon  as  one  crop  is  off 
put  in  another — but  plant  a  vegetable  of  a 
different  character.  A  root  crop  should  follow 
a  leaf  crop.  That  is;  beets,  carrots  or  salsify 
can  follow  cabbage  or  lettuce.  Keep  up 
successional  sowings  of  snapbeans  and  com 
and  beets. 

T  JP  TO  end  of  July  plant  Country  Gentle- 
^  man  and  StowelVs  White  Evergreen 
com;  later  than  this  retum  to  the  early  corns 
such  as  Golden  Bantam  and  Adams  Early. 
Put  in  the  last  planting  of  tomato  plants 
a  main  crop  kind  such  as  Stone  and  Greater 
Baltimore.  Many  will  not  ripen  before  frost 
but  can  be  gathered  green,  each  one  wrapped 
in  paper  and  put  away  on  shelves  in  a  cool 
cellar  to  ripen  throughout  the  winter. 

Put  in  celery  plants.  See  method  of  culture 
in  July  1916  Garden  Magazine.  Set  out 
fall  cabbage  plants  and  sow  seed  for  winter 
cabbage  in  cold-frames — Autumn  King  is  a 
splendid  keeper.  Transplant  beets  to  the 
open  ground  about  six  inches  apart.  They 
are  a  good  winter  vegetable  and  come  in 
before  the  first  tender  Spring  onions. 

A  few  plants  of  Scotch  kale  put  in  hills  two 
feet  apart  and  allowed  to  grow  large  comes 
in  as  an  early  fall  salad  or  greens;  Danvers 
half-long  carrots  (to  remain  in  ground  for 
winter  use);  Blood  Turnip  beet — and  witloof 
chicory  or  French  endive.  Directions  will 
be  given  latter  how  to  treat  this  vegetable 
to  have  all  winter.  Plant  late  Irish  potatoes. 
(Continued  on  page  278) 

Tk0  TUadtri  8§me0  wUl  ffladlif  furnish  ir\formalion  about  Oardsning 


BRAND'S 

Famous 
"^ America's  Best" 

PEONIES 


are  the  exclusive  produc- 
tions of  America's  Fore- 
most Peony  Specialists. 
No  other  nursery  pays  as 
much  attention  to  the 
creation  of  really  superior 
peony  novelties  as  Brand's 
■■■■■■■■■I  while  the  ri^rous  North- 
west affords  ideal  climatic  conditions  forthdr 
perfect  development. 

Superb  Seedlings 

of  Proven  Value  ■■hi 

It  generally  takes  ten  years  under  our  system, 
for  any  seedling  to  prove  its  value  to  us,  and 
five  years  longer  to  produce  it  in  limited  quantities 
for  restricted  sales. 

Brand's  ** America's  Best" 

are  new  and  novel,  distinct  and  different,  and 
equal  or  superior  to  the  world's  best.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  study  our  stocks  which  arc  of 
ironclad  hardiness.  They  make  a  permanent  in- 
vestment. Write  us  TO-DAY  for  descriptive 
price  list. 

BRAND  PEONY  COMPANY 

S4tLniib«r  ExdiMi|« 


Plant 
Evergreens 

Their  hardiness, 
disease  resistance 
and  long  life  Mands 
unchallenged.Plani 
them  for  hedges, 
windbreaks  or  as 
specimen  trees. 

We  have  over  800  acres  of  aelerted  stock.  The  coDcctions  in  ev 

F.  &  F.  Nurseries  in  N.  J.,  and  Bkmdgood  Nurseries  on  L.  Uia* 

elude  every  important  kind  in  the  dwarf,  half  tall  and  tall  chsMs. 

Est,  128  ysars.     Writs  U>-day  /or  Frss  CataUtQus  and  Priets 

American  Nursery  Co.,  Singer  Building,  N.  T. 


TtlllDfi    Mixed   Darwins,  $2.00  per  loa 
*  **     "•     Mixed  May-Flowering,  $1.60  per  loa 

50  of  each,  $1.80.    All  postpaid. 
PfiAnifiH     ^^  Varieties,  doubles  and  singles, 
A  CVIAACO     postpaid,  $2.50. 

Also  Irises  and  Narcissi.     Send  (or  price-list 
ORONOGO  FLOWER  GARDENS  Carthat^  Us, 


MR.    ROBERT   PYLE— the   well-known    Garden    Lecturer  sad 
Rosarian  invites  correspondence  from  garden  lovers  and  aoc' 
Subject  — "The  American  Rose   Garden"   illustrated  with 
caimd  lantern  slides.    Address:  West  Grove.  Pa. 


TF  you  know  of  a  home  with  a  senrice 
flag  in  the  window,  see  to  it  that  a 
certain  little  war  tale  filled  with  the  spkit 
of  Lincoln  finds  its  way  into  the  heart  of 
that  family.  They  need  its  message  there. 
It  costs  only  fifty  cents  and   is  called 

''The  Full  Measure 
of  Devotion' 

By 
DANA  GATLIN 


9f 


DOUBLBDAY 
PAGB    »   CO. 


GARDEN  CITY 
NBW    YORK 


For  Sstle  At  AU  Bookstores 
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Dayton  o^SSLS:^  SprinkU 

win  cover  a  circle.  80  feet  in  diameter,  or  a  half  circle,  of  11 
3  to  40  ft.  radius,  with  as  fine  a  spray  as  a  summer  rain.  | 
DaytoQ  Sprinklers  are  the  ideal  device 

for  Watering  Lawns 
and  Gardens 

Of  simplest  make  and  best 

I  metal  construction,  trouble  proof 

I  and  long  lasting.     Adjustable  to 

any  kind  of  stream,  operated  with 

twenty  pound  pressure.    Type  shown  is 

mounted  on  stand  for  hose  connection. 

Send  for  descriptive  price  list  and 

Special  Offer  TO-DAY. 


Dayton  Irrigition  Co.,  "^J., 


-t«Bf 


Hardy  Phlox 

Are  the  peer  in  the  garden  blooming 
during  all  summer  until  frost.  We  have 
the  last  word  in  phlox. 

Send  for  list;  it's  free. 

W.  F.  SCHMEISKE 

State   Hospital  Station 

BiNGHAMTON  NeW   YoRK 


Denting 

Water  Supply 

for 

Country  Homes 


5*-pa«e  Bulletin  of  water-supply  facts  and  insUDatkn 
auggestioiis  gladly  mailed  free;  describes  Deming  air 
pre96ure  systems  —  convenient,  dependable,  simple  ~ 
operated  by  motor,  hand  pump,  gasoline  engine  or 
windmill.    Write  to-day  to 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY 
m  Depot  St.  StJmm,  Ohio 


Beautify    Furniture 

Protect  Floor  and   Floor    Coverings 
from  injury  by  using 

GlaM  Onward  Slidtnc 
Furniture  Shoe 

in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 

write  us. 

ONWAIU)  MFa  CO. 
MENASHAt  WIS.  DEFT.  T. 


Tnoler's    Collection    of    Fragrant    Peonies 

Hb  Gollcctiao  contains  all  of  Mr.  Brand's  '* America's  Best." 
kO  of  die  world's  best,  and  nothing  but  the  best.    Nothing  but 
ngrant  varieties  and  onl;^  the  best  of  these.    Why  not  try  a 
uipoent  of  our  thrifty,  vigorous,  northern  grown  stock? 
Send  for  price  list. 

JOHN  A.TRAXI£R,22SWeft  24th  St,  MnoMpoiis,  Mfinn. 


Rudyard  *^  ^  passionate  Ally. 
i/'*^u  Read  his  great   poem, 

tLtplmg  "France,"  in  "France  at 
War/'  a  book  about  England's  auxil- 
iary fleet.  This  volume  should  not 
be  confuse.d  with  Kipling's  new  book 
of  short  stories,  his  first  in  seven 
years. 

Doubleday.  Page  &  Company 

Cmim  Cily,  New  York 


TSAMNMR  KS.ua  MTiinC 


Move  Your  Poultry  Yard  When  and  Where  You  Want 
It  By  Using  ''BUFFALO"  Portable  Poultry  Runways 


This  new  fencing  sys- 
,  T-r^'^      ^^°^    enables   you    to 

JPORXABL^^       make  any  size  yard  de- 
sired and    move  it  to 
other  locations  at  will. 
To  erect  simply   push 
legs  into  the  ground. 

Substantially  constructed  from  i^i  inch 
Diamond  mesh  heavy  galvanized  wire  fabric 
and  galvanized  round  iron  frames  >yith  one 
inch  galvanized  Hexagon  Netting  along  the  bottom, 
twelve  inches  high.  Strong  and  durable  and  its  portable 
feature  makes  it  readily  adaptable  for  fencing  in  young 
chicks  or  ducklings  as  well  as  grown  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  etc.  Also  used  to  advantage  for  enckeing  small 
vegetable  garden  plots,  dog  nmways.  etc. 
Made  in  Standard  size  sections  as  follows:  , 


7' long  X  5' high 


S3'7S  per  section 
i.6o    *• 
a.oo   "       ** 
i.6o 


(Ote) 
»'       "  XI'    " 
6'     "  X  a'    " 
PLUS  io%  TO  THE  ABOVE  PRICES.  F.  O.  B.  BUFFALO 

These  prices  are  effective  April  ist.  1918  and  are  (or  orders  consisting  of  six 
sections  or  more.  Above  sizes  can  be  shipped  from  stock  immediately.  Sfieciul  sizes 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Send  money  order,  check.  New  York  Draft  or  cur- 
rency by  rei^stered  mail  NOW!  Don't  delay,  freight  conditions  are  bad  and  delay 
In  orderini;  may  disa[>point  you  in  delivery. 

Our  booklet  No.  &7AA  will  t  " 

trial  order  will  convi 


&7AA  will  be  sent  upon  reouest  with  six  cents  to  cover  postage.    A 
vince  you  of  the  merits  of  this  system. 


INLARCED  VIBW 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.  (gefc^aTA^'i..)  467  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OUR  PLANTS  give  a  crop  of  finest  berries  in  two 
to  ten  months  from  planting— the  Everbearing 
varieties  in  two  months;  the  others  the  following  June.  A  full  list  of  the  best  varieties,  includ- 
ing the  remarkable  Van  Fleet  Hybrids,  covering  the  whole  season  from  earliest  to  latest. 

Our  Booklet  No,  2  of  Pot-Grown  Strawberries  tells  all  about  them;  how  to  prepare  the  ground  and 
cuhivate.  IT  IS  FREE.  If  vou  would  have  bigger  and  better  strawberries  than  your  neighbors  or  you 
have  ever  had  before,  plant  LOVETT'S  POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

''^ro'V:r''i^Te:^;J"''     J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  125,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


•^Vlnter 


HICKS  a\Q 

EVERGREENS 

can  be  successfully  transplanted. 
in  midsummer  to  add  a  wealth  of 
immediate  beauty  to  your  lawn. 
Winter  or  summer,  their  stately 
beauty  and  warm  green  color 
make  a  picturesque  outlook. 

Use  evenrreens  for  seclusion,  hidinff 
unsiffhtly  views,  small  and  larere  hedges. 
We  ship  successfully  1000  miles  and 
ffuarmntee  to  grow.    Send  for  catalog. 

Hkk*  Big  Treea  Savt  10  Ytan 

HICKS  NURSERIES 

BoxM       W«sllnirr.  L.  I..  N.  Y.    PboatflS 


The  Pufilic  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Afpu^ 
trs  i nfri n  i:iH}^  tht 
T.^n»s€nd  Patent.  No. 
1,309.519.  Dec.   19,   1916. 


Townseqd  TRIPLEX 

CVTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WWE 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  oper- 
ated by  one  man,  the  TRI- 
PLEX will  mow  more  lawn 
in  a  day  than  the  best  motor 
mower  ever  made;  cut  it 
better  and  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than^any 
thrteofdlnary  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
H'nte  for  caialogue  ilhstraiing  all 
typej  0/  Laicn  Mowers 

S.P.TOWNSEND&CO. 

23  CentrsI  Avenu«, 
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/    IMP  SOAP 

ure  Insect  Killer 


THE  use  of  Imp  Soap  Spray  on  fruit  trees, 
garden  truck,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
will  positively  destroy  all  insect  pests  and  larva 
deposits.  Quite  harmless  to  vegetation.  Used  in 
country's  biggest  orchards  and  estates.  Very 
economical  — one  gal.  Imp  Soap  Spray  makes 
from  25  to  40  gals,  effective  solution.  Directions 
on  can.  Qt.,  55c.; Gal.,  $1*90;  5  GaU.,  $8.50. 
F.O.B.  Boston.  Genuine  can  has  Ivy  leaf  trade 
mark.  Your  money  back  if  Imp  Soap  Spray 
doesn't  do  as  claimed.  Order  direct  if  your 
dealer  can't  supply. 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO^  ProfM. 

Eutorn  CiMmlcal  Co.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


American-Grown  Trees 
and  Evergreens 

Summer  is  the  time  to  make  up 
your  planting  lists  and  lay  out  the 
Fall  planting — our  Boc4clet  "Sug- 
gestions for  Effective  Plantiif ' 
will  hdp  yt)u. 


Andorra 
Nurseries 

Wm,  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 


BoKlOO 
Chestnut  HOI 
Phi  la.,  Penna. 


Irises,  Peonies,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Japanese  Garden  Specialties 

SmdJoT  our  illmtrakd  19/7-18  Caiaiogm 
Ootr  6fH)  fing  earieties  of  Iritts 

Rainbow  Gardens  ^^^s^SSTSitor*" 


Conserve 

Enargy.Uihwr, 
Tim;  Spmea 

'vv,  In  thete  days  of  con- 
"  servation      the      Hill 
Dryer  more  than  does  its 
part  and  its  cost  is  offset 
in    many    ways.      Saves 
drafEKinf  aiound  a  heavy  cloches 
basket    or    reaching    to    back- 
breaking  heights. 
*'  Saves    time,    (ot    you   bang  the 
cl  t^ir^  rimplv  by  Aandinf  in  one 
l^lav.e  .iod  pulling  the  Dryer  towaid 
'^      you.     ^  If  compact  and  when  not  la 
use  Is  easfly  taken  down,  leaving  your  lawn  clear  of  all  obstruction. 
^  Made  in  three  styles  for  lawn,  roof  or  balcony.    Also  in  three  sixes. 
Write  for  folder  and  prices  of  different  sixes  and  types. 

Hill  Clothes  Dryer  Co.,  worcesteic  mass. 


For  private  gardens,  lawns,  estates,  etc,  ai 
well  as  public  Krounds.     Made  of  heavy, 
cold-drawn  steel    wires.    Held    togetherW 
patented  steel  clamps.    Galvanised    AFTER 
making,  which  makes  it  rust  proof.    Write  for 
catalogue  B. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  EXCEL- 
SIOR rust  proof  tree  guards,  trellises, 
bed  guards,  railings,  gates,  etc, 

WRIGHT  WIRE  COMPANY,  WotcMUr,   Mass. 


J 


(Concluded  Jrom  page  276) 

"LIAR VEST  onions  now.  When  they  turn 
•*•  •*  yellow  and  topple  over  pull  them  up  and 
let  them  lie  on  the  ground  during  the  day 
but  take  them  in  before  night  and  spread 
out  on  the  floor,  drying  them  with  tops 
on.  Tops  should  not  be  taken  off  until 
ready  to  use.  Pea  and  bean  vines  should 
be  dug  into  the  soil  and  allowed  to  rot  to 
make  humus. 

Asparagus  should  not  he  cut  longer  than 
two  months,  which  is  no  later  than  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  After  this  nitrate  of  soda 
or  water  from  the  manure  barrel  should 
be  used  to  fertilize  the  plants  and  aid  the 
growth,  to  build  up  strength  for  next  year's 
cutting. 

CAVE  seed  of  everything  possible  as  they 
^  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  procure 
— and  everyone  must  if  possible  have  a  garden. 
Let  the  beans  dry  on  the  vines  and  gather 
before  the  hulls  pop  open  else  the  seed  will 
drop  out  and  be  lost.  Butter  beans,  navy 
beans,  and  blackeyed  peas  dried  on  the  vines 
are  not  only  better  for  seed,  but  are  better 
flavored  for  table  use  than  those  that  are 
canned.  Be  careful  not  to  let  them  remain  too 
long  on  the  vines  as  they  will  mildew.  After 
shelling  spread  out  on  a  tray  in  the  sun  for  a 
day.  The  Kentucky  Wonder  snap  bean  is 
profitable.  It  is  a  climber  and  can  jbe  trained 
on  a  pole  or  fence.  It  is  very  prolific,  sweet, 
tender,  and  stringless. 

T  OOK  after  the  Roses  and  spray  for 
-"  chafers  and  mildew  with  bordeaux  and  ar- 
senate of  lead.  Slug-shot  will  kill  the  worms 
on  rose  leaves,  and  cabbages  and  potatoes  if 
dusted  on  in  the  early  morning. 

Transplant  the  Asters  from  coldframes  to 
border,  and  plant  with  them  a  few  pepper 
plants.  The  beetles  will  eat  the  peppers  in 
preference.  Hollyhock  and  Foxglove  should 
have  the  stalks  cut  down  to  the  ground  im- 
mediately after  blooming  and  they  need 
spraying  occasionally  with  Black -Leaf  40 
for  the  aphis.  Cornflower  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  also  troubled  by  aphids. 

Plant  Dahlias  and  Gladioli  for  late  bloom- 
ing. Sow  seed  of  perennials  in  coldframes 
at  end  of  this  month  to  be  transplanted  in 
open  border  in  Spring. 

J.  M.  Patterson. 


I 


Time  to  Stop  Thinning  Fruit 

T  IS  a  good  plan  to  carry  the  thinning 
practice  well  into  harvesting.  Some 
varieties  especially  of  apples  and  pears  ripen 
unevenly  during  several  weeks.  So  if  the  trees 
have  been  properly  trained  the  specimens 
that  ripen  first  should  be  picked  as  soon  as 
they  reach  usable  size,  the  others  being  left 
till  later.  These  will  readily  increase  in 
growth  and  improve  in  color  and  quality  so 
that  in  two  weeks  most  of  them  will  be  fifty 
per  cent  larger  than  they  otherwise  would 
nave  been.  The  balance  will  increase  sim- 
ilarly when  a  second  picking  is  made.  This 
practise  is  very  popular  amon^  growers  of 
apples  in  West  Virginia  and  adjacent  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  has 
its  chief  application  to  those  varieties  which 
ripen  during  summer  and  the  first  half  of 
autumn,  though  in  the  area  mentioned  it  is 
employed  in  the  harvesting  of  winter  apples 
— but  the  growing  season  is  several  weeks 
longer  than  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  City 
and  points  still  farther  north. 


lAEOWAY 

Po5'ERY 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


Sbnd  fcrour  iflustfafed'^i* 
►catalogue  <£  Flower  IbU 
Baxes.Vkses.Bendies.  Sundiali 
GazingGlobes.  Bird  Rnfs  and 
other  Artistic  Pieces  fbrGaxden 
and  Interior  DecoratiQCt 

GAECWAYTERRACbTlAG). 

3214  "WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 


High  Grade  Seed 

For  Your  Vegetable  Garden, 
Flower  Garden,  Lawn  or  Farm 

Call  at  store  or  write  for  catalog. 


30-32  Barclay  Street 


New  York  CItv 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C  C  McKAY,  Mgr,  Bo»C>CanTa,N.Y.  | 

THE  CUPPER 

%irill  cut  tall  gntt,  short  graa  and 
weeds  and  do  all  the  triminiiii  alooc 
the  fence,  walks  and  drivet. 
If  yourdMlcrtdonotkctptlMai  ktw 
_     ewi  we  wiO  Mod  dicuUn  and  pric 


CUPPER  LAWN  MOWER  COt 
DiMoet       -     •     •      .       ilAiMlt 


C'^^«e  G^l^  Small  Farm;  30 Acrcf  High,  Fertile Laml. 
JTOr  Oaie  near  Philadelphia,  on  New  York  Branch 
Reading  R.  R^  near  station.  Peaches,  Plums.  Apples,  Small 
Fruit.  Laiite  Stone  House,  ii  Rooms:  Frame  Bam;  desirable 
fer  Countiy  Home,  or  for  Raising|Cut  Flowers  and  Chickens  for 
market.  Price  $8000.  House  could  not  be  replaced  for  pur- 
chase price.    No  Dealers. 

Address  Owner 
D.  W«  Bennett,  Somerton,  Pau 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Of  the  New  Forests,  Ejigland.  Beautiful 
Landscapes,  Sunsets,  Moonlight  Views. 
Gypsy  and  Nature  Life,  and  almost  every 
subject  you  can  think  of,  for  adveitismg 
and  publishing  purposes. 

lUtutrathn  Departmaii, 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

120  Wot  32ad  Sheet.  New  YorkO^ 


J 


The  Header^  Seniee  will  give  you  euggettioru  for  the  core  and  jmrchaee  of  eats  and  dogs  and  other  ve'js 
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Get  This 

Sprayliiff 

Guide 

Spraying  is  alMolately 
necesunr  for  best  results 
in  nrden,  orchard,  and 
field.  Our  free  Spraying 
Guide  will  tell  you  when 
and  how  to  spray.  It  will 
save  you  many  dolUrs.  yet 
costs  yon  only  a  postal. 


outfits  can  be  had  in  40  styles 
-4Ng  and  little.  All  have  pat- 
ented Don-doK  noasles  that  save 
tune  and  bother.  They  are  en- 
dorsed by  Experiment  Stations- 
over  430,000  in  use. 


V 


Yoa  Mu»t  Spray 

To  Makm  Crop*  Pay* 

P  You'll  find  our  Spraying  Guide  mighty 
handy;  also  our  catalogue.      Both  are 
.      free.    Write  for  them  today. 
•-  THE  E,  C.  BROWN  CO., 

BsK  an,  ■apkSL.IechsHsr.N. 


I 
J 


"Home  Attractions" 

PERGOLAS 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

Fwr  BmioHfying  Hantm 
Crouiuu 

When  wridna  enclose  lOt. 
and  ask  for  Perfola  CaU- 
lofue  'H.3a" 

HARTMANN..SANDERS  CO. 

B  and  Webster  Avee.,  Chicngo,  IlL 

New  York  City  Office,  6  E.  39th 


MORE  FRUIT  fc'Si*^*'in  jS 

Scale.  Aphis,  White  Fly,  etc,  by  spnyins  with 

GOCWS^S^nSH  OIL 


Kins  an  tree  peits  without  tnjmj  to  trees. 

aoXk  and  aids  healthy  gitw-th 

inil7l«  Our  valuable  book  on   tree  and 
r  A.CiCi  Plant  diseases.    Write  to-day. 

hila. 


'  Plant  diseases.     

JESGOOD,  2111-15  E.  Suaquelumna  Ave.,  Pi 


EIY  PUNTS  BY  PARCEL  POST-Golden  S.  Bleaching, 
t  RoflK,  Giant  Pascal,  Winter  Queen.  3  dozen,  25  cts.;  100. 
M  500.  $1.50;  1000,  $2.25.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Click's 
(Finns,  SoM^etown,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

WILL  MORE  MONEY  HELP? 

'  t  member  of  our  agency  organization,  securing  subscribers 
^  Worid's  Work,  the  New  Country  Life  and  the  Garden 
*^  yen  can  increase  your  earnings  —  many  are  doing  it. 
jvor  name  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 

,     _    DoaUeday,    Page   db  Compeny 

l«  CHy  '^'       New  York 


Jfl  l^Qf    one  turns  more  than  ever  to 
Ti.  such    authors    as    Kipling, 

'  ^^«  Conrad  andSelma  Lagerlof— 
uithors  whose  understanding  of  the  human 
l^c^  gives  them  a  universal  appeal.  Ask 
^  bookseller  to  show  you  the  new  Kip- 
big  volume  of  short  stories*  "A  Diversity 
rf  Creatures,"  G>nrad's  "The  Shadow 
une,"  and  the  Northland  edition  of  Selma 
Lagerlof  s  works. 

PMshed  h 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

(Mm  City,  Nud  York 


^N  ADDITION  to  affording  privacy 
and     protection.    ENTERPRISE 
Fencing  lends  beauty  and  distinc- 
tion to  your  property  and    helps 
enhance  its  value.    Made  in  hundreds  of 
attractive  styles,  to  suit  any   taste  and 
necJ.    Write  for  catalog,  explaining  offer 
to  make  without  obligation  a  blue  print 
of  the  fencing  beat  suited  to  your  property. 

ENTERPRISE    IRON   \VORKS 
1 1 86  E.  24th  Street  Indianapolis 

Fencing /^f'  Estaifs,  Homts,  Public  Bldgs.^  Parks,  Ctmtteries,  Factories^  etc. 


PROTECTIVE    FENCING 


CAMPBELL  OSCILLATING  IRRIGATOR 

Attached  to  hose  with  ordinary  water  pressure  will  irrigate  automatically 
and  perfectly  an  area  length  of  machine  wide  and  up  to  30  ft. long  on  either  or  both 
sides.  Absolutely  nothing  like  them  on  the  market.  Order  one  to-day  for  your 
lawn  or  "war  garden."  Very  light  and  can  be  expressed  anywhere.  Prie—z 
Sft.,  $10.00 f  8  ft.,  $1S.00;  IS  ft.,  $2S.OO,  f.  o.  b.  Factory.  Your  money  back 
if  not  satisfactory. 

CAMPBELL  IRRIGATION  CO.,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Writm  for  bullmtina  dmaeribing  our  compimtm  iinm  of  Modmrn  irrigation  Dopiemg 


WATER  WEEDS  of  all  kinds  are  easily  remtned  from  lakes,  ponds, 
streams,  etc.,  by  the  Submarine  Weed  Cutting  Saw.  Send  for 
purtiffil*'?-    Ascbert  Bros.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


"HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES"— Ubcary  Edition:  lai  pages— 16  in 
natural  colors.  Not  a  catalogue.  Price  $1,  refunded  on  $5  ocdcr 
for  plants.    The  Conard  &  Jones  Ca,  Box  94«  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Kills  Plant  Lice 


of  Many  Species! 


Aphine,    Fungine,  Vernune 

For  Sal.  at 

All  Good  Seed  Stores 

They  are  put  up  in  various  sizes  to  meet  the  re> 
quirements  of  different  types  of  gardeners. 
All  are  guaranteed  to  do  effective  work. 
Forfurthtf  particulars  apply  to  manufacturers. 


Don't  let  Aphis  (Green  Fly)  thripsy  soft  scale,  currant  worm  or 
cabbage  slugs  deprive  you  of  the  fruits  of  your  garden  efforts. 
Fight  them  with  Aphine.  Simply  dilute  and  apply  as  per  directions 
on  can.    It  will  promptly  rout  the  enemy. 

V  ermine  destroy  plant 


Funginej^^^dy^raiJit 


mildew    and    blights   aff*ecting 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables. 
Does  not  stain  foliage. 
Aphine  Mfg.  Company, 


enemies  beneath  the  soil.    Sure 

death  to  maggots,  eel  and  angle 

worms.  Saves  houseplants,  too. 

Madison,  fiew  Jersey 


Brooder  Sot  50  to  100  chicks 


No  3.  Poultry  House  for  60  hens— 2  unit> 


Setting  Coop 


NOW  that  the  government  has  urged  the  keeping  of 
poultry,  the  thing  to  do  is  get  started  right  and 
quick.  So  send  for  a  Hodgson  catalog.  Then  pick 
out  the  houses,  coos>s  and  brooders  you  need  and  order* 
They  will  come  to  you  in  neatly  painted,  fitted  sections 


which  can  be  put  together  in  a  jif!y  by  anyone.  Hodgson 
Poultry  Houses  are  arranged  scientifically  and  made 
vermin-proof. 

E.  F.  HOIXISON  CO.,  Room  311,  116  Washington  St. 
Boston,  Mass.— 6  E.  39th  St..  New  York  City 


HODGSON    PORTABLE    HOUSES 


AdMrti»tn  wiU  appnciati  ymtr  msnUming  Th$  Qardm  Magaxint  in  writing— and  w$  wiff,  too 
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**  Love  your  garden  and  work 
in  it  and  let  it  give  you  what 
it  surely  will  oj  sweetness j 
health,  and  content,'* 
— Louise  Beebe  Wilder 
in  "A/v  Garden* 


*AJi'^l/M^f 


The  PocketGarden  Library 

Edited  by  LEONARD  BARRON,  Editor  of  ''Garden  Magazine'' 

The  first  pocket  color  guides  to  popular  garden  favorites— hardy  annuals,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, shrubs,  evergreens  and  greenhouse  plants.  A  help  to  the  home  gardener  and  nature  lover; 
a  key  to  open  up  a  new  world  for  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  joy  of  knowing  the 
secrets  of  growing  things. 

You  need  no  longer  plan  your  garden  blindly,  or  guess  at  the  names  of  the  plants  and  flowers 
you  see.  Here  is  the  information  in  four  convenient  and  beautiful  little  volumes — one  ior 
each  season  of  the  year.  More  than  eight  hundred  popular  garden  flowers  are  shown  in  their 
natural  colors  in  a  series  of  illustrations  made  for  these  books  by  the  best  plant  portrait  paint- 
ers; each  flower  is  described,  and  directions  are  given  as  to  how,  when  and  where  to  plant 

GARDEN  FLOWERS  of  SPRING  GARDEN  FLOWERS  of  FALL 

By  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw  By  EUen  Eddy  Shaw 

GARDEN  FLOWERS  of  SUMMER  FLOWERS  of  WINTER  Indoors  and  Out 

By  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw  By  Montague  Free 

Flexible  linen,  each,  net,  $1.25.   Flexible  leather,  each,  net,  $1.50.    4  volumes,  boxed;  flexible  linen,  $4.50.   Leather,  net,  $5 JO 


At  Ail  Bookstcret 


^SPRING 


THE  WORTH  KNOWING  SERIES 

Each  volume  covers  the  most  interesting  American  varieties  of  the  subiect  discussed.     They 
contain  192  illustrations.  144  in  color.    Each,  Net.  $1.60.    Four  Volumes,  Net,  $6.00. 

BIRDS  WORTH  KNOWING.  By  Neltje  Blanchan. 
BUTTERFLIES  WORTH  KNOWING,  By  Clarence  M.  Weed. 
TREES  WORTH  KNOWING.  By  Julia  Ellen  Rogers. 
FLOWERS  WORTH  KNOWING,  Adapted  from  Neltje  Blanchan 's  works  by 
Asa  Don  Dickinson. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


"KIPLING 

in  the  maturity 

of  his 

great  talent' 


nE  towers  head  and  shoulders  over  the  writers . 
of  to-day.     There  have  been  no  books  writ- 
ten equal  to  his  two  describing  the  old.  stark 
game  of  war. 

They  are — "France  at  War"  (net,  60  cents)  and 
"Sea  Warfare'  (net,  $1.25). 

In  his  great  poem  "France"  (published  in  France 
at  War)  he  has  written  what  has  been  called  the  finest 
tribute  of  love  ever  paid  by  one  nation  to  another. 
His  books  sell  to-day  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
The  first  book  of  fiction  Mr.  Kipling  has  written 
in  seven  years  has  recently  been  published.  It  is  called 
"A  Diversity  of  Creatures."  and  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready read  it — for  who  has  not? — it  will  be  well  worth 
your  while  to  do  so.  It  sel  s  for  $1.50,  net,  in  cloth, 
and  $1.75,  net,  in  red  leather. 

AT  YOUR  BOOKSELLER'S 

DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

GARDEN  CITY      ^  NEW  YORK 
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My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

The  Editor  of  The  Garden  Magazine  Calls  this  Book: 

THE  most  inspirational  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  practical  book  on  the  Amer- 
ican garden  that  has  appeared  for  some  years. 

• 

^  "In  *My  Garden/  the  reader  is  carried  along  from 
the  year's  beginning  to  its  close  in  a  series  of  chap- 
ters that  interpret  the  months,  their  opportunities 
to  the  gardener  and  the  lessons  they  convey. 

^  "A  book,  by  the  way.  that  should  do  much  to 
popularize  the  personal  side  of  gardening  among  us.** 

AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES.  Net  $L50 

Have  You  Read  this  Book  Yet? 


n$  JtMdm'  Sttie.  will  Madh  /urnUk  itrformatim  dbotd  Narm,  Slcci,  tie. 
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Spies  and  Lies 

German  agents  are  everywhere,  eager  to  gather  scraps  of  news  about  our  men,  our  ships,  our  munitions. 
It  is  still  possible  to  get  such  information  through  to  Germany,  where  thousands  of  these  fragments — often 
individually  harmless — are  patiently  pieced  together  into  a  whole  which  spells  death  to  American  soldiers  and 
danger  to  American  homes. 

But  while  the  enemy  is  most  mdustrious  in  trying  to  collect  information,  and  his  systems  elaborate,  he  is 
n&t  superhuman — indeed  he  is  often  very  stupid,  and  would  fail  to  get  what  he  wants  were  it  not  deliberately 
handed  to  him  by  the  carelessness  of  loyal  Americans. 


Do  not  discuss  in  public,  or  with  strangers,  any  news  of 
troop  and  transport  movements,  of  bits  of  gossip  as  to  our 
military  preparations,  which  come  into  your  possession. 

Do  not  permit  your  friends  in  service  to  tell  you— or 
write  you— "inside"  facts  about  where  they  are,  what  they  are 
doing  and  seeing. 

Do  not  become  a  tool  of  the  Hun  by  passing  on  the  mali- 
cious, disheartening  rumors  which  he  so  eagerly  sows.  Remem- 
ber he  asks  no  better  service  than  to  have  you  spread  his  lies  of 
disasters  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  eross  scandals  in  the  Red 
Cross,  cruelties,  nep^lect  and  wholesale  executions  in  our  camps, 
drunkenness  and  vice  in  the  Expeditionary  Force,  and  other 
tales  certain  to  disturb  American  patriots  and  to  bring  anxiety 
and  grief  to  American  parents. 


And  do  not  wait  until  you  catch  someone  putting  a  bomb 
under  a  factory.  Report  the  man  who  spreads  pessimistic 
stories,  divulges — or  seeks — confidential  military  information, 
cries  for  peace,  or  belittles  our  efforts  to  win  the  war. 

Send  the  names  of  such  persons,  even  if  they  are  in  uni- 
form, to  the  Department  of  Justice,  Washington.  Give  all  the 
details  you  can,  with  names  of  witnesses  if  possible— show  the 
Hun  that  we  can  beat  him  at  his  own  game  of  collecting 
scattered  information  and  putting  it  to  work.  The  fact  that 
you  made  the  report  will  not  become  public. 

You  are  in  contact  with  the  enemy  today,  just  as  truly  as 
if  you  faced  him  across  No  Man*s  Land.  In  your  hands  are 
two  powerful  weapons  with  which  to  meet  him— discretion 
and  vigilance.     Use  them. 


COMMITTEE      ON      PUBLIC      INFORMATION 


8   JACKSON   PLACE,  WASHINGTON,  D    C. 


Contributed  through  Division  cj"  Advertinng 


George  Creel,  Chairman 
The  Secretary  of^itate 
The  Secretary  of  War 
Tht>  Secretary  cfthe  Navy 


United  State*  Gov't  Comm,  on  Public  Information 


This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 
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Correct  records  made  in 
due  time  stand  for  better 
gardens  for  all  times. 
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HEREano  OJ/ER  there 

"By  Luther  Burbstrik 


The  Greenhouse  Without  Coal         Cr^c^aAo 
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Learn  to  Look  Upon  Dreer^s  as 
Headquarters  for  Hardy  Plants 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  hardy  perennials  in  this  country.  Moreover,  ours  is  admitted  to  be  the 
rr.cst  compute  collection  and  we  keep  it  so  by  constantly  adding  new  kinds  as  they  prove  their  worth  in 
our  trial-grounds. 

Our  leadership  in  hardy  plants  is  almost  as  old  as  the  House  of  Dreer  itself.    The  founder  of  this 

establishment  foresaw  that  the  merits  of  this  kind  of  plants  must  ultimately  gain  for  them  a  high  degree 

of  popular  interest.     Upon  the  foundation  laid  by  him  over  eighty  years  ago,  we  built  a  business  in  hardy  plants 

that  keeps  more  than  seventy-five  acres  of  one  of  our  nurseries  constantly  busy  to  produce  the  plants  required  to 

fill  the  demand. 

Irises,  Peonies,  Phloxes  and  Poppies,  Besides  Several  Hun- 
dreds of  Equally  Hardy  "Should-Be"  Favorites  to  Select  From 

We  have  never  permitted  our  fancies  or  personal  inclinations  to  handicap  the  developing  of  our  collection  as  a 
whole.  It  has  rather  been  our  aim  to  constantly  broaden  its  scope  so  that  the  wishes  of  our  thousands  of 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  might  be  cared  for.  Whatever  kinds  or  classes  are  added  to  keep  the 
collection  up-to-date,  we  grow  in  large  enough  quantities  from  the  start  to  enable  our 
selling  them  at  prices  within  everybody's  reach. 

Note  these  Special  Values,  in  Plants 
that  Become  Permanent  Assets 


That'*  the  one  thing 

invest  money   rather  tTii 

garden  will  more  than  double  the  value  of  any  of  the  collections  Here  offered:- 

Offer  No.  I 

Dre«r's  Brilliant  Oriental  Poppies,  Set  of  6,  as 

Follows,  for  $1.25  Postpaid 

Goliath — fierv  scarlet.  Mahony — crimson-maroon,  shaded  mahogany. 
Mrs.  /*^rrv— saimon-rose.  Ortftame — Rorgeous  oraiiRe-scark-t.^  Perry's 
/fAf/^— satiny-white,  with  irrim son-maroon  blotch.  Perry's  Pigmy 
—soft  salmon  pink.  Every  variety,  jjc.  each;  $2.SO  per  doz.;  $13.00 
per  joo. 

Offer  No.  2 

Dreer*8  Fragrant  Peonies,  Set  of  12,  as  Follows, 
for  $6.00  Postpaid 

Couronne  d'Or  —  white  with  centre  streaked  carmine,  75f.  Edulis 
Superba  -earliest  deep  rose-pink,  5(«.  Ff^iiva  Afa.vima— perhaps  finest 
white  to-day,  .>Of.  Francois  Orte^at—rwh.  brilliant  dark  crimson.  .yW. 
Golden  //artw//— peach -blossom  pink.cre.xmv  centre,  yor.  La  Brune— 
dark  carmine-viole';  yer>  large, 
ff.  La  r«/i p*-— pa le-'i lac.  almost 
white,  7^?ir.  Mad.  Bottlanger — s;ife 
pink, shaded  lilac,  75r.  Mad. 
i^  %-  Calot — pale  hydrangea  pink, 
Mad.  Dvcel  —  s.l very- 
pink  with  salmon  shadings, 
7y.  Mons.  Jules 
Eiie  —  largest  I  lac 
rose,  silvery  reflex, 
$t  00.  Mons, 
Palliet — violet  -rose 
vv.th  »ilver>  reflex, 
.ior  Entire  set  of 
above  t2  truly  top- 
nou  k  kinds,  (u 
(alal  f,ue 
value 
oj  $7  SO) 
for  $0.00 
postpaid. 


to  keep  in  mind  when  buying  hardy  plants.     You        ^ 
lan  spend  it.    A  few  years'  growth  m  your  own 

Offer  No.  3 

Dreer's  Superb  N«w  German  Iris, 

Set  of  8,  as  Follows,  for  $3.25 

Postpaid 

Siherunn-JFrigh — vigorous,  free-flowering  gold- 
en yelluw.    King  of  Iris — standards  lemon  yeUow, 
falls  deep,      Lohenfrin — deep    violet-mauve.      lofW/y  — a 
wonder Tully    beautiful   color  combination  of  ultra   marine 
blue,  creamy  white  and  sulphur  yellow.    Muhreu — standards 
pale  yellow,  falb  violet,  shaded  with  daret  and   ydbw   bor- 
der.    Nibelunftn — standards  fawn  yellow,  falls  violet  blue.     Princess 
yictcria  Louise — standards  sulphur-yellow,    falls    plum-colored    with 
ere  am -colored  ed^es.      Rhein  Nixe — pure  white  standards,  violet- blue 
falls  margined  whtte.    Every  v^riny^  ioc.  each;  $300  per  doz. 


Offer  No.  4 
Dreer's  Imperial  Japanese  Iris,  Set  of  12, 
as  Foll<»ws,  for  $3.00  Postpaid 

No.  2—Tora-odori.  pure  white,  faintly  traced  violet.     No.  4— 
Yomo-no-umi,  early  flowering  creamy-white.     No.  isSenJo- 
no-hora^  variegated  white  and  crimson  purple.    No.  43 — Ski- 
un-ryo,  grayish-white,  veined  densely  with  violet.     No.  44 — 
KojA  imo,creamy-white,vdncd  with  violet.  No.  55— SAurAiUit^c^a. 
crimson  purple,  whitfc  veins   and  centre.      No.  69~fVaku-/iotei, 
pure  white  with  purple  veins.     No.  70 — Kimi-no-megvmi,  grayish 
white,    veined    purple.       No.    83 — tVashi-no-wo,    mottled    violet 
purple,  shading  Dnghter.     No.    ICO — Yomo-iakuru,  densely  veined 
reddish  purple,  light  ground  cobr.     No.  105 — Nagano,  rich  violet 
purple,  shaded  blue.     No.  lO) — Hosokawa,  light  violct-blue,  veinetl 
white.     /iVry  variety,  joc.  each;  $3.00  per  dot.;  $20AX>  per  100. 

Offer  No,  5 

Dreer's  "Matchless  Dozen"  Hardy  Phlox,  as 

Follows,  for  $2.50  Postpaid 

Elizabeth  Camphell—hnf^t  salmon  pink,  dark  red  eye.  Europa— 
white  with  crimson-carmine  eye.  Gefion — peach  blossom  pink  with 
bright  rose  eye.  Mrs.  Jenkins — best  allround  pure  white.  Riverion 
Jetiei—mauvt  rose  with  brilliant  carmine  eye.  R.  P.  Strutkers— rosy 
carmine  with  daret-r«d  eye.  Rynstrom — carmine-rose.  '/'/ior^lctrp 
salmon  pink,  aniline  red  eye  with  white  hab.  Von  Lassburg—Ur^c 
pure  white.  Viking— woXt  salmon  rose.  W.  C.  ffan— delicate  lilac, 
almost  pink  in  effect;  solferino  eye.  IVidar— bright  reddish  violet  with 
white  centre.     Every  variety,  2Sc.  ioch;  $2.50  per  don.;  $iS-00  per  100. 

Special  Combination  Offer: —  In  their  entirety,  above 
five  collections  will  be  found  as  unique  and  compreheti- 
sive  an  assortment  of  the  most  popular  among  hardy 
plants  as  any  one  may  wish.  To  encourage  liberal  planting, 
we  will  ship,  bjr  either  exf»ress  prepaid  or  parcels  post,  at  our 
option,  the  entire  5  collections,  a  total  of  50  plants  for  $iS-00. 
Order  at  once.     We'll  ship  at  proper  planting  time. 

Drwcr**  Midmummmr  Catulogum  im  Awaiting  Your 
Raqummt.  You  will  find  it  a  reliable  guide  to  profitable 
activity  in  the  midsummer  garden.  Ask  also  for  our 
Autumn  Catalogue,  ready  in  early  Sept  ember.  Besides 
a  complete  list  of  spring  flowering  bulbs  that  should  be 
planted  in  the  fall  it  contains  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
popular  hardy  plants.  Both  books  mailed  free  on  request. 

HENRY  Ao  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


About  Seeds  for 
Present  Planting 

The  advanced  hobbyist  who  delights 
in  growing  his  own  plants  from  seeds 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  save 
s?eds  of  over  1 25  of  our  choicest  strains 
of  hardy  plants  in  our  nurseries.  A 
sample  collection  of  seeds  of  twelve  old 
fashioned  hardy  perennials  is  available 
for  sec. 

Besides,  we  invite  your  attention  to 
our  complete  stocks  of  other  flower 
seeds,  vegetable  seeds  and  field  seeds 
for  immediate  planting. 
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Let  The  Skinner  System 

Do  the  Watering 

While  You  Look  On 

NO  matter  if  it  is  the  grass  path  of  your  gar- 
den, bordered  with  its  flowers;  or  the  long 
rows  of  your  vegetable  garden;  we  have  a  sim- 
ple, durable  device  that  will  best  water  them. 

It  will  throw  over  them  a  uniform  sheet  of 
gently  fallmg  water,  that  is  under  your  full 
control. 

Does  not  puddle.  Does  not  beat  down  del- 
icate plants. 

Costs  surprisingly  little.  Pays  for  itself  in 
labor  saved  alone;  say  nothing  of  increased 
resulU. 

We  have  a  happy  solution  for  any  or  all  your 
watcrmg  problems. 

Can  make  prompt  atupments.  Send  for 
Booklet. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Cob 


;kinner 

>YSTEM 

inRi«AxiON; 


PEONIES 

Fifteen  fine  named  Peonies  for  $2.50,  eras  f"r  $5  00  all 
different  and  truly  labeled,  a  chance  to  obtain  a  fine  collection 
itbalf  price,  comprising  such  varieties  as  Festiva  Maxima, 
DeUchei,  Achillea,  Lpady  I-  B  ram  well.  Couronne  d'Or.  Mad. 
Calot.  and  variou:^  other  fine  soils.  With  any  order  of  above 
for  $5.00  I  will  include  on2  plant  of  Baroness  Shrocdcr,  free. 
I  have  the  largest  stock  in  America  of  Lady  Alexander  Duff  (ab- 
solutely true!  and  many  other  fine  varieties.  Send  for  catalogue. 

W.  L.  GUMM,  Peony  Specialist 

ReminfiTton,  Indiana 


Brand's  "AmeHS°"Best"  Peoflies 

Are      the      Exclusive      Production      of, 
^America's  Foremost  Peony    Specialisi 

SUPERB  SEEDLINGS 
of  Proven  Value 

Every  new  specimen  we  offer  has  been  proved 
and  tested  by  a  process  of  experimentation  for 
a  period  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Every 
plant  has  its  own  distinct  individuality  besides 
possessing  all  of  the  other  six  points  of  excel- 
lence prescribed  for  classification  in  the  highest 
rank. 

Brand's  '^America's  Best" 

are  new  and  novel,  distinct  and  different  and 
equal  or  superior  to  the  world's  best.  Our  cul- 
ture and  our  climate  impart  to  them  the  ex- 
treme northern  vigor  and  an  iron  hardiness. 
If  you  want  true  Brand  Peonies,  why  not  order 
them  direct  from  Brand.  If  they  come  from 
Brand,  they  must  be  good.  Write  us  TO-DAV 
for  descriptive  price  list. 

BRAND  PEONY  COMPANY 

540  Lumber  Exchange  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


m 


Farr^s  Gold  Medal  Irises 

Mysterious  as  the  opal,  its  structure  more  wonderful  than  the  orchid, 
the  beauty  of  the  Iris  is  wholly  ethereal.  If  you  yield  to  its  magic 
spell  it  will  lead  you  across  the  border  into  a  wonderland  of  delight. 

The  Iris,  or  Rainbow  flower,  like  the  rainbow  itself  glistening  in  the  sun,  makes 
you  dream  of  faraway  things,  and  as  a  '^Messenger  from  the  Queen  of  Heaven  to 
mortals  on  earth,"  carries  before  you  a  vision  of  hope  for  a  new  day. 
The  embargoes  which  have  been  placed  (owing  to  lack  of  transportation)  upon  bulbs 
and  other  foreign  plants,  really  compel  us  to  make  a  greater  use  of  our  own  American 
grown  plants.  Irises  will  fill  the  vacancy  made  in  the  spring  garden  by  the  absence 
of  the  imported  bulbs.  They  may  be  grown  easily  by  any  one  and  in  any  situation, 
giving  their  blooms  with  such  abundance  the  first  season  after  planting,  that  they 
themselves  almost  seem  to  solve  the  perplexing  question  of  labor  in  the  garden. 
That  the  gardens  of  America  may  be  more  cheerful,  the  supply  of  outdoor  flowers 
increased,  and  garden  tasks  reduced  to  a  minimum,  I  have  arranged 

—        -.  Farr's   Special   1918  War   Garden   Collection 

$5 


TWELVE  GOLD  MEDAL 
VARIETIES  FOR 


Made  up  of  my  own  new  seedlings  and  novelties,  which  were 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition, 
and  listed  in  my  catalogue  at  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  each. 
No  ordinary  or  common  sorts  are  included  in  this  collection. 


Collection  A 
Collection  & 


12  extra-cKoice  named  varietiei,  my  selection 
12  fine  named  varieties,  my  selection  : 


$2.00 
1.25 


Complete  descriptions  of  my  new  seedling  Irises  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  other 
varieties  will  be  found  in  Farr**  Hardy  Plant  5pccia/fi««,  f  191 S  edition),  a  book 
of  112  pages,  with  many  illuttrations.     In  addition  to  Irises  the  book  describes  the 


most  valuable  collection  of  Peonies  in  the  world, 
this  edition  send  for  it  to-day. 


If  you  do  not  have  a  copy  of 


BERTRAND  H»   FARR — Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 
104  Garfield  Avenue,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 

Again,  Fan's  Faroeus  Peonies  Wmi  Golden  Honors 

HavinR  been  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
by  the  American  Peony  Society, 

Cleveland,  1918 
New  York,  1916       Chicago,  1914 


Kills  Plant  Lice 


The  Recognised  Standard  tnaeeticide 


Aphine,    Fungine,  Vermine 


For  Sale  at 


All  Good  Seed  Stores 

They  are  put  up  in  various  sizes  to  meet  the  re- 
quirrments  of  different  types  of  gardeners. 
All  arc  guaranteed  to  do  effective  work. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  manufacturers. 


of  Many  Species  !  =^ 

Don't  let  Aphis  (Green  Fly)  thrips,  soft  scale,  currant  worm  or 
cabbage  slugs  deprive  you  of  the  fruits  of  your  garden  efforts. 
Fight  them  with  Aphine.  Simply  dilute  and  apply  as  per  directions 
It  will  promptly  rout  the  enemy. 


Fungine  \ 


IS     a      specific 
remedy  against 

mildew    and     blights    affecting 

fruits,  flowers,  and   vegetables. 

Does  not  stain  foliage. 

Aphine  Mfg.  Companyt 


V#*rTnini»  ^'**  positively 
^®""*"^  destroy  plant 
enemies  beneath  the  soil.  Sure 
death  to  maggots,  eel  and  angle 
worms.  Saves  houseplants,  too. 
Madison,  New  Jersey 
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//e  JVho  Plants  Peonies 
Plants  a  Whole  Garden 

Of  all  the  perennials  growing  in  American  gar- 
dens none  seem  to  be  more  adaptable  than  Peonies. 
The  extreme  cold  of  the  past  winter  apparently  made 
the  plants  more  vigorous  in  growth,  resulting  in  a 
wealth  of  bloom  in  early  June.  This  fall  you  can 
safely  plant 

Harris*  Prize-winning  Peonies 

with  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  ability  to  come  through 
with  bloom  next  year.  Our  large  stock  enables  us  to  keep 
prices  as  low  as  high-grade  stock  can  be  offered.  Our  superb 
collections  contain  the  widest  variety  of  forms  and  color.  That 
the  stock  is  healthy  and  true  to  name  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  July  3rd  we  booked  an  order  from  an  old  cuslomcr  for 
1500  roots  for  September  delivery. 

New  Catalogue,  illustrated  from  our  own  fields,  tells  the 
whole  story  of  prices,  discounts,  etc.  It  also  includes  a  select 
list  of  Iris,  Phlox,  and  other  hardy  plants  for  August  and 
September  planting.     Our  other  booklet  includes 

Evergreens  for  August  Planting 

Rosedale  Nurseries  make  a  specialty  of  extra  fine  speci- 
men Evergreens;  the  stock  includes  seventy  varieties  adapted 
to  all  uses,  and  in  such  a  range  of  sizes  that  specimens  may 
be  selected  for  any  effect  desired.  These  evergreens  have 
proved  their  hardiness  and  quality  by  resisting  the  extreme 
cold  of  last  winter.  Our  trees  are  so  well  furnished  with 
fibrous  feeding  roots  that  only  three  failed  in  an  $8,000  order. 
Planting  now  means  economy,  for  all  these  trees  will  increase 
in  value  from  year  to  year. 

Our  special  Evergreen  booklet  mailed  on  request;  write  to-day. 

ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 

S.G.  HARRIS 
Box  G  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Biini 
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Peterson's    Guaranteed   Peonies 

claim  the  attention  of  the  discriminating  among  hobbyists.  As'early  as  1888, 
when  horticulture  in  America  was  §till  in  its  infancy,  we  specialized  in  Peonies, 
growing  over  300  distinct  kinds  even  then.  We  do  not  claim  to  grow  every 
variety  known.  But  we  do  claim  to  have  as  comprehensive  a  collection  of  sorts 
of  unusual  merit,  as  can  be  found  in  this  country. 

Write  for  descriptive  price  list  tthday 
PETERSON  NURSERY,  1033  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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'Sold  under  absolute - 


Guarantee   of    replacing   with 

three    every    plant    blooming 

untrue  to  description 

Some  eight  years  ago,  we  first  "staggered" 
the  trade  with  our  unique' guarantee.* 
It  holds  as  good  to-day  as  it  ever  did. 
Peterson  Service  in  Growing  and  pains- 
taking methods  in  packing  make  adher- 
ence to  it  easy. 
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Display  of  7,000  Peonies 

Sensation  at  Boston 
Peony  Show 


Our  display  of  7,000  beautiful  Peonies,  embracing  practically 
200  varieties,  was  the  sensation  of  the  Rose  and  Peony  Show, 
Boston,  June  iSth.     (See  Boston  Transcript  June  15-17). 


\Q 


[■: 


These  Blooms  Were  Picked  in  Our  Gardens 

only  two  days  previous  to  the  Show.     Thus  you  will  readily 
that  our  available  supply  of  plants  must  be  large  indeed. 

Our  collection  embraces  over  400  distinct  varieties,   and  in      \i 
addition,  about  H 


100  Unnamed  Seedlings  of  Rare  Merit 

all  of  which  are  the  careful  selection  from  nearly  1,000  different      l 
kinds  tried  out  in  our  proving  grounds  during  the  last  forty  years.      ^ 

A  Visit  to  Our  Gardens  during  the  flowering  season  will  amply 
prove  that  we  have  a  larger  variety 
and  greater  number  of  the  higher  grade  of  Peonies  than  can  be 
found  in  any  single  planting  in  the  entire  world.  Ask  for  descrip- 
tive catalogue — it's  mailed  FREE. 

T.   C,  Thurlow's    Sons,   inc.,  Peony  Specialists 
West  Newbury,  Mass. 
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My  Garden 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

The  Exlitor  of  The  Garden  Magazine  GJls  this  Book: 

THE  most  inspirational  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  practical  book  on  the  Amer-' 
lean  garden  that  has  appeared  for  some  years. 

4  ''In  'My  Garden,'  the  reader  is  carried  along  from 
the  year's  begimiing  to  its  close  in  a  series  of  chap- 
ters that  interpret  the  months,  their  opportunities 
to  the  gardener  and  the  lessons  they  convey. 

4  "A  book,  by  the  way,  that  should  do  much  to 
popularize  the  personal  side  of  gardening  among  us.** 

AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES.  Net  $1.50 

Have  You  Read  this  Book  Yet? 
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Announcing 


A  «0-acTe  6eld  of  Early  Tulipe 


Development  of 


A  New  American  Industry 


-^J^- 


EKE,  at  Eureka,  California,  we 
are  conducting  what  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  tne  most  unique  hor- 
ticultural establishments  in  the  en- 
tire entire  world.  Flowers,  Shrubs, 
Trees  have  always  been  a  hobby 
with  us.    But  little  did  we  think. 


years  ago  when  the  Cottage  Gardens  Nurseries  at 
Queens,  Long  Island,  were  being  developed,  that 
some  dav  we  would  grow  millions  of  so-called 
"Dutch  bulbs  in  the  fertile  virgin  soils  of  Cali 
fomia.    - 

How  Holland  Came  to  America 

And  little  did  quaint  Holland  think,  a  few  years 
ago,  that  the  World  War  would  almost  brin^  a 
revolution  to  one  of  its  most  cherished  industries, 
yet,  since  the  War  began,  the  area  devoted  to 
growing  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  in  Holland 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Moreover,  the  Bdgian  Azalea 
industry  which  meant  so  much  to  Americans,  was 
almost  wiped  out  over  night. 


Iniiiaiwe  that  Saved  the  Day 

^  Fortunately,  about  two  years  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  War,  we  had  been  investigating 
and  experimenting  at  Eureka,  California,  in  order 
to  determine  what  products  could  be  grown  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  climate.  The  War  but  hastened 
the  maturing  of  the  plans.  To-day,  after  three 
years  of  actual  working  opterations,  we  grow  a  bulb 
and  plant  product  which  in  many  respects  is  far 
superior  to  that  formerly  imported.         ^ 

Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Daffodils,  etc.,  in  all  those  varieties  most  in  demand 
with  America's  i^rdeners  are  grown  here  under 
nearly  ideal  conditions.  They  are  also  available 
in  large  enough  quantities  to  save  the  day  for  the 
thousands  of  gardeners  who  cherish  this  type  of 
plants 

80  Acres  in  This  Huge 
Plant  Factory 

In  the  carrying  out  of  our  plans  we  did  not 
recognize  limitations.    When  the  work  outgrew 


one  farm,  another  was  added.  No 'effort  was 
spared  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  land;  no  effort 
was  spared  to  make  the  soil  just  right.  The  work 
is  carried  on  to-day  in  our  Eden  Nursery,  the 
Cottage  Garden  Bulb  Farms,  and  the  Cottage  Gat' 
den  Jersey  Farms,  each  devoted  to  yielding  that 
type  of  product  for  which  it  has  been  best  equipped 
by  nature. 

Special  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists 
Mailed  FREE  on  Request 

Please  lock  upon  this  merely  as  a  preliminaiyan- 
nouncement.  The  story  of  this,  a  newly  founded 
American  Industry,  cannot  be  told  within  this 
space,  ^he  pictures  shown  will  help  to  convej 
to  you  only  an  idea  of  our  work.  Letourcatakgue 
and  prospectus  acquaint  you  further  with  what 
has  been  done,  and  what  will  be  done  to  make 
America  a  v<ist  garden  of  beautiful  flowers  and 
plants. 
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Make  Your  Decision  Now 

ALARMED  by  what  appeared  to 
thejn  as  the  apathv  of  the  people 
toward  making  foo(f  gardens,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of 
some  of  the  leading  seedhouses  met  together 
in  Chicago  on  April  12  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising some  countervailing  activities.  That 
was  some  months  ago  and  events  as  they 
developed  later  exposed  clearly  the  utter 
baselessness  of  the  scare  that  those  worthy 
gentlemen  then  felt. 

In  America  to-day  gardening  is  passing 
throueh  an  expansion  without  parallel  in 
world  s  history.  Previous  wars  generally  have 
had  a  totally  opposite  effect  upon  horticulture 
than  has  the  present  conflict.  They  have 
always  stood  for  a  decline  of  gardening,  be- 
cause the  value  of  home  gardens  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  general  food  supply  was  not 
appreciated. 

The  President's  vision  and  recommendation 
turned  this  war  into  the  greatest  single  "  boost" 
that  gardening  has  ever  expenenced!  It 
stimulated  all  concerned.  It  Drought  forth 
a  seed  supply  of  staples  adequate  for  all  needs. 
It  brougnt  forth  an  enthusiasm  the  like  of 
which  tne  most  optimistic  never  expected. 
It  was  responsible  for  the  invention  of  a 
remarkable  lot  of  labor-saving  devices  which 
transformed  gardening  operations  from  a 
dnidgery  into  a  delight. 

Millions  of  food  gardens  have  been  bom. 
That  the  flower  garden  of  aesthetic  joy  should 
temporarily  have  been  eclipsed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  food  gardens  is  but  a  natural,  though 
surely  a  passing,  phase.  Men  and  women  ap- 
preciate the  need  of  flower  gardening  as  well 
as  of  food  gardening.  Its  practice  is  advocated 
strongly  even  now  in  preference  to  no  garden- 
ing at  all. 

Perhaps  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back. 
Many,  whom  tne  first  enthusiasm  brought 
into  the  ranks  of  vegetable  gardeners,  may  be 
wavering  whether  to  carry  on  that  work 
another  season  or  whether  to  take  more  kindly 
to  some  branch  of  floriculture  as  a  refuge  and 
rest  from  strenuous  life.  Each  type  of  garden- 
ing has  its  possibilities  and  limitations.  The 
most  conspicuous  limitation  in  connection 
with  flower  gardening  is  the  element  of  time. 

A  good  flower  garden  cannot  be  created  in 
a  hurry,  less  or  more  time  is  required  according 
to  whether  the  start  is  made  with  seeds,  bulbs 
or  plants.  The  time  to  start  Iris,  Peony  and 
Phlox  gardens,  or  any  other  herbaceous 
perennial  gardens  for  that  matter,  is  NOW, 


if  you  would  want  to  enjoy  the  flowers  next 
spring. 

Decide  NOW  what  sort  of  garden  you  want 
another  year.  Remember  that  evergreens, 
shrubs,  trees,  hardy  plants  of  all  kinds  may 
be  planted  from  now  on  until  hard  frosts. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  evergreens,  will  begin 
to  give  returns  immediately,  while  the  decidu- 
ous and  herbaceous  plants,  will  do  their  part 
next  spring  to  make  the  garden  the  true  refuge 
from  the  hard  strain  of  the  present  times 
which  all  nature  intended  it  should  be. 

Flowers  in  War  Time 

'pXX)D  will  win  the  war,  but  food  is  not  the 
^  goal.  It  is  only  ammunidon.  This 
war  is  for  the  souls  of  people  and  of  peoples. 
Arid  while  we  raise  potatoes  and  cabbages  to 
feed  the  flesh,  the  spirit  must  not  be  forced  to 
wait  till  the  secona  table.  The  soul  should 
sit  at  meat  along  with  the  body. 

Shall  we  banish  flowers  from  our  gardens? 
Can  we  afford  to  cut  music  out  of  our  war  pro- 


The  Food  Administration  Says: 

€i  Gardeners  of  America,  serve  your  country 
^  by  raising  more  foodstuffs  than  ever  before. 
Urge  your  patrons  to  eat  fruits  and  vegetables 
fresh  in  season,  instead  of  buying  canned  goods. 
And  urge  them  to  can,  against  winter  needs. 

IK  CAN!  CAN!  CANI  That  is  the  appeal  of  the 
^  United  States  Food  Administration  in  this 
hour  of  food  shortage.  Products  lu  a  country 
as  large  as  ours  are  too  varied  to  single  out 
certain  ones  and  advise  that  they  be  pre- 
served. In  general,  can  whatever  fruits  and 
vegetables  grow  in  your  vicinity. 

fl  Can  for  yourself  and  for  others.  One  Illinois 
^  womcm  last  year  planted  an  acre  and  from 
its  produce  canned  enough  to  supply  her  own 
homeand  two  charitable  institutions  all  winter. 

fl  Under  the  law*  home  preserved  foods  can- 
^  not  be  purchased  or  accepted  as  gifts  by  the 
Government*  because  absolute  uniformity  in 
ingredients  and  containers  cannot  be  obtained* 
and  inspection  of  small  lots  would  be  too  diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  way  for  patriot- 
ic housewives  to  give  direct  aid  to  the  men 
in  the  trenches. 

fi  Commercial  canning  companies  will  be 
^  strained  to  the  limit  to  supply  our  armed 
forces*  the  Allies  and  the  civilian  population  of 
this  country  and  Europe.  Every  can  put  up 
in  the  home  will  mean  one  can  less  to  buy  at  the 
grocer's.  It  will  mean  the  release  of  that  can 
at  the  grocer's  for  our  men  in  uniform  or  for 
export.  To  can  your  own  goods  instead  of 
buying  them  is  like  handing  over  the  exact 
eqiiivalent  to  the  soldiers. 

(I  The  Food  Administration  will  permit 
^  housewives  to  have  the  sugar  they  need 
for  canning.  Do  not  use  more  than  is  needed 
to  preserve*  however.  Avoid  recipes  calling 
for  extravagant  use  of  sugar. 

GARDEN  AND  CAN  1 


gramme.^  Cabbages  are  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  fighting  forces,  but  Poppies  are  the 
regimental  band.  Flowers  are  for  solace  in 
the  serious  business  of  hoeing  cabbages  and 
killing  the  worms  thereon.  Potatoes  we  need 
for  food,  but  Pansies  we  must  have  for 
thoughts. 

It  would  be  to  Germanize  our  land  if  we  cut 
gay  color  out  of  our  war  eardens  and  left  the 
gardener  only  the  drab  Dusiness  of  serving 
tables.  The  wondrous  structure  of  the  cal>- 
bage  may  be  worth  long  meditation;  but  we 
do  not  meditate  upon  it.  The  Rose  compels 
meditation.  Flowers  on  the  mantel  are  in- 
cense offered  to  the  soul  of  the  house — the 
home.  If  Germany  had  thoroughly  sub- 
dued America  a  home  would  not  be  needed. 
A  house  and  a  cabbage  patch  would  be  suf- 
ficient. 

War  is  sad  business,  but  it  needs  no  pro- 
fessional landscape  crepe-hangers.  Dots  and 
dashes,  belts  and  splashes  of  color  are  needed 
in  our  landscape  more  than  ever.  We  owe  a 
whole  season  of  garden  cheer  to  the  eye  of  the 
passerby  in  our  neighborhood.  Dooryard 
color  is  Red  Cross  bounty.  It  is  first  aid  to 
the  war-sick  mind  and  the  broken  spirit.  By 
taking  thought  the  householder  can  have  a 
succession  of  color  growing  about  his  house 
from  sprine  frost  to  autumn  frost,  and  this 
without  subtracting  at  all  from  the  time  he 
should  give  to  the  food  garden.  The  heart 
will  find  spare  moments  for  flower  culture. 
Keep  the  home  gardens  hlooming.-Minneapolis 
Journal. 

Fuel  For  Greenhouses  Reduced 

THE  United  States  Fuel  Administra- 
tion during  the  last  few  months  has 
held  several  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial  florists 
of  the  country.  The  florists  have  $hown  full 
appreciation  of  the  problem  involved  in  pro- 
viding supplies  of  fuel  to  florists  at  a  time  ' 
when  there  is  a  shortage  for  war  industries. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Fuel  Administration 
that  sufficient  reduction  in  fuel  consumption 
of  the  lesser  essential  industries  can  be  ob- 
tained without  demoralizing  any  of  those 
industries  which,  like  the  florists,  are  highly 
esteemed  by  the  public.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  a  50  per  cent,  curtailment  in  the  use  of 
fuel,  which,  in  general,  means  a  curtailment 
of  hothouse  space,  will  permit  the  florists  to 
preserve  their  most  valued  stock  and  keep  t  * 
Dusiness  organizations  intact  during  the 
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States  Fuel  Administration  issued  under  date 
of  April  24  an  order  governing  the  use  of  fuel 
by  florists  both  public  and  private,  during  the 
coming  year.    The  original  order  reads: 

REGULATION  RESTRICTING  FUEL  CONSUMPTION 
BY  FLORISTS 

X.  That  the  terra  "florist"  in  this  regulation  shall  be  con- 
ttnied  to  include  an^  peraon,  firm,  aasoaarioOj  or  corporation, 
engaged  in  the  growing  of  flowers,  plants  or  winter  vegetables, 
but  ts  not  intended  to  and  shall  not  include  the  growing  of 
plants*  for   transplantation   to   produce   summer   yegetables. 

2.  That  the  term  "greenhouse"  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
any  building,  private  or  public,  in  which  artificial  heat  is  used 
to  aid  in  the  growing  of  flowers,  plants  or  winter  vegetables. 

3.  That  no  florist,  as  defined  above,  shall  at  an^  of  his  green- 
houses consume,  ^urn,  or  use  fuel  of  anv  description,  including 
coal,  coke,  fuel  oil,  and  natural  gas,  or  other  petroleum  products, 
or  use  power  derived  from  any  such  fuel,  lor  or  in  connection 
with  the  growing  of  flowers,  plants^  or  winter  vegetables,  as 
above  denned,  during  the  year  beginning  April  i.  1918,  and 
ending  March  3 1,  19 19,  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  fifty  per  cent. 
(50%)  of  the  average  annual  amount  of  fuel  consumed  at  such 

Csenhouse  for  or  in  connection  with  the  growing  of  plants, 
wers,  and  winter  vegetables,  during  the  period  from  April  i, 
1915.  to  April  I,  1918. 

4.  That  whenever  it  appears  that  any  particular  greenhouse 
was  not  in  existence  on  April  i,  1915,  then  and  in  such  case  the 
period  during  which  it  has  been  in  existence  prior  to  April  i, 
1918,  shall  be  considered  and  used  as  a  basis  in  determining  the 
quanrity  that  would  consritute  one-half  of  the  average  annual 
consumption  of  fuel  of  such  greenhouse. 

5.  That  any  florist,  as  above  defined,  owning  and  operating 
more  than  one  greenhouse  for  the  growing  of  plants,  flowers  or 
winter  vegetables,  may  combine  such  greenhouses  and  use  in 
such  combined  greenhouse  the  fuel  allotted  to  each  of  such 
greenhouses  by  tnis  regulation,  provided  the  amount  of  fuel  so 
used  at  such  combined  greenhouse  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  one- 
half  of  the  fuel  consumed  by  all  of  such  greenhouses  when 
operated  separately. 

6.  That  whenever  two  or  more  florists  find  that  a  further 
ftid  ccooomv  would  result  from  using  in  one  greenhouse  the 
allotments  of  fuel  as  provided  by  this  regulation,  to  two  or  more 
B-eenhouses,  then  upon  application  to  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration  and  receiving  a  permit  therefor,  such  florist 
may  use  the  aggregate  allotment  of  fuel  to  their  rapective 
greenhouses  at  one  or  more  greenhouses  operated  jointly  by 
them,  provided  the  amount  of  fuel  so  used  shall  not  exceed 
ooe-half  of  the  amount  consumed  by  all  such  greenhouses  when 
operated  separately. 

An  addenda  was  subsequently  issued  (April 
27)  as  follows: 


The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  to-dav  interpreted  its 
egulations  of  April  24,  restricting  fuel  for  greenhouses  by  ruling 
that  the  exception  made  in  favor  of  greenhouses  in  which  ^ 


table  plantt  were  raised  for  '*  transplantation  to  produce  sum- 
mer vegetables"  applied  only  to  greenhouses  exclusively  devoted 
to  that  purpose. 


A  Oood  Remedy  for  Cabbage  Worms. — 
I  was  the  only  gardener  in  our  neighborhood 
who  had  eood  cabbages  last  year.  I  had 
tried  salt,  ume,  slue-shot  and  even  hot  water 
to  kill  the  worms,  all  of  which  helped  but  did 
not  entirely  get  rid  of  the  pests.  Finally,  I 
mixed  about  one  part  of  paris  ereen  powder 
with,  say,  ten  parts  of  slacked  lime.  While 
the  dew  was  on  in  the  morning  I  sifted  spar- 
ingly over  the  cabbages  this  mixture.  It 
proved  to  be  sure  death,  and  nothing  further 
was  necessary  until  the  butterflies  had  time 
to  raise  another  family  of  worms.  For  a 
sieve  I  used  a  small,  hemispherical  wire  sieve 
with  a  handle  on  one  side  like  a  frying  pan. 
The  mixture  was  easily  and  quickly  applied, 
and  since  cabbaees  grow  from  the  mside,  we 
felt  no  fear  of  the  poison.  And  events  have 
proved  that  we  had  no  cause  for  fear,  as  the 
consumption  of  gallons  of  "  liberty  cabbage" 
(patriotic  for  '"sauerkraut"),  and  cabbage 
cole-slawed,  boiled,  creamed,  and  vinegared, 
has  left  us  all  alive  and  feeling  moreish. — Mrs, 
Bertha  W.  HowCy  Suoen  Island^  N.  Y 

The  Poisonous  Caterpillar.— A  poisonous 
caterpillar  is  common  in  Pennsylvania  in 
midsummer.  The  insect  is  white  or  creamy 
without  markings  of  any  other  color,  and 
heavily  furred.  It  is  a  languid  feeder  in  the 
daytime,  lying  generally  on  the  underside  of  a 
leaf  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  during  the 
hot  hours;  for  this  reason  its  hairs  easily  sting 
the  wrists  and  hands  of  any  one  weeding  or 
working  in  a  heavily  grown  bed  of  plants, 
before  the  insect's  presence  is  suspected.  The 
contact  leaves  an  irritated  rash  like  an  alkali 
burn,  with  water-blisters  sometimes  following 
^m  «•*»•  Mcoiui  dav.    The  only  treatment  which 


sene  and  scrape  with  a  knife,  as  soon  as  the 
stinging  sensation  begins  to  be  felt  on  the  skin; 
but  whether  the  scraping  removes  tiny  hairs 
adhering,  or  merely  opens  the  pores  of  the.skin 
to  the  full  benefit  of  the  kerosene,  I  am  not 
certain.  A  paste  of  yellow  laundry  soap 
rubbed  on  and  scraped  off  like  the  kerosene 
treatment  is  used  by  some  sufferers  from  the 
stings.  Not  infrequently  this  caterpillar  rash 
is  called  ivy  poisoning  and  treated  with  the 
lead  paste  used  for  that  affliction,  without 
relief.  The  stings  are  not  so  lasting  as  the 
inflammation  from  Ivy,  and  will  leave  only  a 
brownish  discoloration  after  the  third  day. 
They  produce  local  irritation  more  rapidly 
than  Ivy  or  than  the  stinging  hairs  ot  the 
browntail  caterpillar  and  moth;  and  the 
trouble  is  the  sooner  over,  also.  The  best  way 
to  kill  these  pests  is  to  cut  them  in  two  as 
found,  a  long-oladed  old  pair  of  shears  serving 
as  my  favorite  weapon.  As  they  hide  low  on  a 
plant,  I  bend  down  the  lower  leaves  of  Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks,  Feverfew,  Larkspur,  Roses,  and 
Swiss  chard,  with  a  litde  stick  or  with  my 
gloved  left  hand;  and  when  the  enemy  is 
discovered,  I  snip  him  through  and  his  halves 
fall  to  the  ground  with  no  chance  to  touch 
one's  wrist  or  clothing  and  leave  a  brisde. 
^Vhen  once  half  grown,  the  worms  must  be 
killed  artificially,  as  birds  take  them  only  when 
young  and  short  haired.  As  a  general  thing, 
they  will  not  eat  foliage  which  has  arsenate 
of  lead  dried  on  it  ana  so  contrive  to  escape 
that  scientific  suicide  so  fatal  to  many  foes. — 
E.  S.  Johnsofiy  Pittstofiy  Pa. 

Anemone  Vemalis.— The  photograph  taken 
on  April  28th  shows  Anemone  vemaiis  which 
I  flowered  for  the  first  time  this  year.  This 
little  plant  is  a  high  Alpine  with  a  long  tap 
root  which  likes  a  good  rock  crevice.     The 
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Aoeinone  vemaiis  as  it  flowered  in  a  garden  in  Montreal 
this  year.     It  is  a  high  Alpine  with  white  flowers 
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Shortia  galadfolia,  native  of  the  Carcriina  Mountains. 
Attractive  both  in  flower  and  leaf  and  well  adapted  to  rock 
gardens. 

flower  which  measures  about  z\  inches  across 
is  a  lovely  pearly  white  with  a  great  tuft  of  yel- 
low stamens.  Outside  the  petals  are  covered 
with  silky  hairs,  flushed  old  rose,  which  shim- 
mer in  the  sunshine.    The  stem  is  at  first  short 


about  12  inches,  and  by  this  time  the  seed 
plumes  have  developed.  Another  early  Ane- 
mone '\&  A.  Pulsatilla,  principally  remarkable  for 
the  silky  bracts  which  surround  the  rich  violet 
flowers.  In  my  garden  Iris  retiailata,  Draba 
azoides  and  Shortia  galadfolia  are  alsonn  bloom 
at  this  season.  The  latter  is  a  native  of  the 
Carolina  mountains  and  is  very  attractive 
both  in  flower  and  foliage.  It  requires  a  cool, 
moist  position  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come parched  durine  the  hot  summer.—/'. 
Cleveland  Morgan^  Afontreal,  Canada. 

Irises  for  Cut  Flowers. — It  would  be  greatly 
appreciated,  by  myself  at  least,  if  we  could 
have  some  notes  on  Irises  for  cut  flowers, 
or  Irises  suitable  for  cutting.  I,  myself,  am  a 
hobbyist  on  cut  flowers.  I  like  those  varieties 
of  Rose,  Peony,  Iris,  Gladiolus,  etc.,  that  have 
good  substance  and  ^ood  keeping  qualities  as 
well  as  other  good  points.  I.  pallida  dalinatica 
is  such  a  good  Iris  for  cutting  that  it  seems 
that  there  ought  to  be  other  varieties  of  simflar 
habit  in  the  various  colors.  I  tried  to  select 
dark  purple  Irises  from  catalogues,  and  some 
that  I  received  had  beautiful  flowers  but  were 
either  too  low  growing  or  wilted  so  easily  is 
to  make  them  useless  for  cut  flowers.  On  the 
other  hand.  Pallida  dalmatica.  Queen  of  May, 
Mad.  Chereau,  Lohengrin,  Perfection,  and 
some  others,  have  qualities  that  make  them 
good  for  use  as  cut  flowers. — H.  G.  Reaiiniy 
Frankliny  Pa.  [What  say  the  Ncighbois? 
Which  varieties  are  best.^ — Ed.] 


Consult    Official    U.    S.    Bulletin.— Owing 
to  the  enormous  increase  of  government  war 
work,    the    governmental    departments  at 
Washington  are  being  flooded  with  lettcn  of 
inquiry  on  every  conceivable  subject  concern- 
ing the  war,  and  it  has  been  found  a  physical 
impossibility    for    the    clerks,    though   they 
number  an  army  in  themselves  now,  to  give 
many  of  these  letters  proper  attention  and 
reply.     There  is  published   daily  at  Wash- 
ington, under  authority  of  and  oy  directioD 
of  the  President,  a  government  newspaper- 
Thf  Official  U.  S.  Bulletin.    This  newspaper 
prints   every   day   all   the   more   important 
rulings,  decisions,  regulations,  proclamations, 
orders,  etc.,  etc.,  as  they  are  promulgated 
by  the  several  departments  and  the  many 
special  committees  and  agencies  now  in  op- 
eration at  the  National  Capital.     This  officul 
journal  is  posted  daily  in  every  postoffice  in 
the  United  States,  more  than  56,000  in  num- 
ber, and  may  also  be  found   on  file  at  all 
libraries,  boards  of  trade,  and  chamben  of 
commerce,  the  offices  of  mayors,  govcnm 
and    other    federal   officials.     By   consulting 
these  files  most  questions  will  be  found  readOy 
answered;  there  will  be  little  necessity  fii 
letter   writing;   the   unnecessarv   coneestioo 
of  the   mails   will   be   appreciably  relieved; 
the  railroads  will  be  called  upon  to  move  fewer 
correspondence  sacks,  and  the  mass  of  bosh 
ness  tnat  is  piling  up  in  the  government  d^ 
partments  will  be  eased  considerably.    Hun- 
dreds of  clerks,  now  answering  correspond- 
ence, will  be  enabled  to  give  their  dmew 
essentially  important  work,  and  a  fundament- 
ally  patriotic   service   will   have   been  pci^ 
formed  by  the  public. 

Hot  Weather  Lettuce.— Garden   Neighbon 
will  unquestionably  be  interested  in  one  of  my 
pets  among  lettuces.     Its  sjpecial  adaptability 
for  August  planting  will  help  to  provide  a 
constant  supply  of  delicious  salad  until  fro^ 
and  beyond.     I  like  to  think  of  Crisp-a$-Ice  J 
lettuce  as  the  "crisp  head"  brother  of  Mr  I 
nonette  among  the     butterheads,"  and  an)"! 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  distinctly  uni<^  | 
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Crisp-a»-Ice  lettuce  which  has  been*  proved  to  stand  hot 
weather  well 

want  Crisp-as-Ice.  Its  compact  growth  and 
frost  resistance  make  it  doubly  desirable. 
Set  six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  the  plants 
develop  campact,  hard  heads  lo^  below  frost 
without  serious  injury  except  to  the  outside 
leaves,  and  the  only  covering  they  had  was 
some  dry  leaves. — C.  B.  Cranston,  Columbus , 
Ohio. 

EvonymuB  Radicans  var.  Vegettts. — ^This 
handsome,  hardy  evergreen  shrub  and  climber 
comes  into  greater  favor  each  year;  this  is  not 
surprising  when  its  marked  hardiness,  rapid 
growth,  easy  propagation,  freedom  from  in- 
sect pests  and  other  good  features  are  consid- 
ered. Probably  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  Magazine  may  have  noriced  that 
when  the  ordinary  radicans  is  planted  against 
a  moderately  hieh  wall  that  the  foliage,  as  the 
plants  ascend,  becomes  much  larger,  and  no 
doubt  some  close  observers  may  have  noted 
the  upper  growth  is  very  often  the  true  vege- 
tus  with  broadly  oval  leaves.  Cuttings  taken 
from  these  upper  portions  of  the  plants  will 
prove  to  be  the  true  vegetus  which  does  not 
dine;  closely  to  walls  as  readily  as  radicans 
itself  and  is  of  somewhat  slow  growth  but  has 
a  shrubby  habit  auite  unlike  the  plant  from 
which  it  emanatea.  The  evergreen  Evonymus 
are  not  of  such  slow  growth  as  some  people 
may  imagine.  I  have  had  them  cover  a  wall 
15  feet  in  height  in  four  years  by  using  well 
rotted  cow  manure  freely  as  a  mulch  each 
fall.— ^.  N.  C,  Brookliney  Mass. 

The  Tricolor  Ivy.— I  wonder  if  the  vine 
concerning  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  inquires 
in  the  March  Garden  Magazine  is  not  the 
Tricolor  Ivy,  called  by  nurserymen  Vitis 
heterophylla  variegata,  or  Ampelopsis  tri- 
color. Though  not  a  native,  this  vine  is 
well  worth  growing  in  American  gardens. 
The  term  "tricolor'  refers  to  the  variegated 
foliage  which,  especially  in  the  young  stage, 
is  mottled,  veined,  or  splotched  with  pink 
and  white.  The  young  stems  are  also  pink- 
ish. Like  other  species  of  Vitis,  the  Tncolor 
Ivy  has  tiny  flowers,  but  they  are  more  abund- 
ant than  those  of  the  Pepper  Vine  (Ampelopsis 
arborea)  and  grow  in  clusters  of  greenish- 
white  dots  that  seem  to  possess  great  attrac- 
tion for  bees.  In  the  blooming  season  the 
vine  is  a  perfect  music  box  of  bee  songs  on  a 
summer  day.  The  berries  are  of  a  peculiar 
lustrous  steel-blue  color  that  is  as  unusual  as 
the  variegation  of  the  leaves.  This  vine 
seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  training  over  a 
per^la  or  an  entrance  porch,  for,  though  not 
having  a  tendency  to  become  entirely  bare 
at  the  bottom,  like  some  climbing  Roses,  it 
makes  its  densest  and  most  active  growth  at 


The  vine  shown  in  the  photograph,  planted 
four  years  ago  at  the  comer  between  the  win- 
dow and  the  porch  and  at  that  rime  cut  back 
to  a  stem  about  a  foot  high,  has  climbed  and 
spread  in  both  directions  and  now  measures 
fully  35  feet  from  rip  to  tip.  It  makes  a  cool 
ereen  shade  for  the  window  in  summer  and 
does  not  obstruct  the  sunshine  in  winter. 
This  vine  has  a  more  open  habit  of  growth 
than  the  familiar  Clematis  paniculata  and 
needs  little  pruning.  It  does  well  in  a  sunny 
locarion  but  should  be  well  watered  in  a  dry 
summer.  The  seeds  take  root  readilv,  and 
last  spring  I  could  have  set  out  a  hunderd  or 
more  thrifty  volunteer  plants  that  came  up 
under  this  one  vine. — Bernard  H.  Lane, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Viburnum  CarlesH  is  Really  Hardy. — Some- 
how I  never  could  resist  the  attractive 
description  which  usually  accompanies  the 
introduction  of  some  new  novelty  in  the  way 
of  flower  or  shrub.  The  longer  I  live,  how- 
ever, the  more  fearful  I  become,  as  many  are 
the  times  in  early  spring  I  have  watched  vainly 
for  signs  of  life  in  some  plant  purchased  the 
season  before.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  section  of  the  Middle  West  has  one 
of  the  most  trying  winter  climates  for  plants 
in  the  temperate  zone.  Not  that  the  temper- 
ature is  the  coldest,  but  it  is  very  changeaole. 
It  may  be  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  afcove  zero  one 
week  and  twenty-five  degrees  below  zero  the 
next.  Well,  last  year  I  tried  Viburnum 
Carlesii  and  I  fell  in  love  with  it.  It  has  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  delightfully  fragrant 
flowers  of  any  shrub  I  haVe  ever  seen.  As  the 
catalogue  stated,  "Of  questionable  hardiness 
as  yet,  north  of  Long  Island,"  I  was  sure  it 
would  go  when  I  saw  it  exposed  to  the  blasts 
of  fourteen  to  twenty-three  degrees  below  zero. 
But  to  my  joy  it  came  through-  without  a 
trace  of  injury.  The  buds  whicn  are  formed 
in  the  autumn  are  glowing  with  red  and  the 
leaves  are  well  advanced,  all  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  three  or  four  days  ago  the  ther- 
mometer went  to  twenty-five  above  zero. 
Not  ten  feet  away  Fbrsythia  Fortunei  lost  all 
its  bloom  buds,  Kerria  was  killed  to  the 
ground  and  peaches  were  badly  frozen  back. 
From  my  experience  I  am  satisfied  that 
Viburnum  Carlesii  is  absolutely  hardy.  I 
would  like  some  one  to  tell  me  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  and  by  whom.  One  cata- 
logue says  it  came  from  China,  another  says 
Korea,  while  srill  a  third  states  that  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Japan. — 5.  D,  C,  La  Fayette,  Ind, 

A  Glorifled  New  Jersey  Tea,— It  is  a  pity 
that  the  beautiful  varieties  of  Ceanothus, 
which  are  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  cannot 
live  in  the  Eastern  climate.  Yet,  it  is  cause 
for  congratulation  that  a  thoroughly  hardy 
hybrid,  made  by  Crossing  one  of  the  California 
species  and  the  common  New  Jersey  Tea, 
has  been  found  perfectly  hardy.  This  beau- 
tiful little  hybrid  might  well  be  called  a  glori- 


Here  is  an  umiained  unknown  hybrid  New  Jersey  Tea 
growinK  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  It  makes  a  very 
decorative  shrub 

ficd  New  Jersey  Tea,  for  while  it  has  much 
the  same  habit  of  growth  as  the  eastern 
plant,  its  flowers  arc  very  much  handsomer 
and  are  grown  in  such  profusion  that  the  foli- 
age is  almost  hidden.  The  blossoms  are  pale 
rose  color,  and  are  borne  on  rather  snort 
stems.  When  in  full  bloom  the  shrub  looks 
like  a  floral  pin  cushion.  After  a  test  of  sev- 
eral years  made  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  this  hybrid  has  proved 
perfectly  hardy  and  well  worth  a  place  in 
American  gardens  everywhere.  Curiously 
enough,  there  is  no  really  accurate  knowledge 
as  to  the  original  name  or  the  exact  origin  of 
this  plant,  rrobably,  however,  it  came  from 
France,  and  is  the  result  of  Lemoine's  handi- 
work. It  is  well  known  that  Lemoine  ob- 
tained several  beautiful  hybrids  from  the  Cali- 
fornia plants,  but  none  of  them  with  this 
exception  is  hardy  in  the  East.  The  two 
common  eastern  species  of  the  Ceanothus, 
C.  americanus  and  C.  ovatus,  are  valuable 
for  naturalizing  in  wood  borders  and  even  for 
growing  in  the  shrubbery  border;  but  this 
nameless  hybrid  is  good  enough  to  use  as  a 
specimen. — E.  L  Farrington,  Mass. 

Blackheart  in  Potatoes. — Recent  observa- 
rions  on  potatoes  in  storage,  conducted 
by  the  New  York  Experiment  Starion,  Geneva, 
show  that  poor  ventilation  in  storage  is  re- 
sponsible for  what  is  known  as  "Blackheart" 
— the  centres  of  the  potatoes  becoming  deep 
brown  or  black.  The  result  of  the  inauiry 
would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  sate  to 
pile  potatoes  more  than  six  feet  deep  if  they 
are  to  be  held  for  some  considerable  time, 
even  though  the  temperature  is  kept  quite 
low — below  40  degrees.  If  the  temperatures 
rise  above  50  degrees  and  the  potatoes  are  to 
be  kept  stored  more  than  three  or  four  weeks, 
thev  should  not  be  more  than  three  feet  deep. 
Tubers  stored  in  regulation  pits  in  the  earth 
are  not  so  likely  to  suffer.  It  would  seem 
that  ventilation  is  better  in  these  natural 
conditions.  Blackheart  may  be  due  to  lack 
of  air  or  oxygen  or  to  over-heating.  In  the 
former  case  the  skin  shows  no  sign  of  injury. — 
LB. 

Little  Things  for  the  Gardener. — A  five-inch 
mason's  pointing  trowel  is  one  of  the  handiest 
tools  for  a  gardener  that  can  be  obtained. 
I  carry  one  stuck  in  my  hip  pocket  from 
Washington's  Birthday  to  Thanksgiving  Day, 
these  holidays  generally  marking  the  limits 
of  my  gardening  year.  With  it  one  can  re- 
move one  or  twenty-five  seedlings  from  a  bed. 
It  makes  just  the  right  hole  for  setting  the 
plant  in  new  ground.  It  serves  as  an  ad- 
mirable weeder,  as  one  can  get  under  and 
around  the  plants  with  it  easily  and  well.  [^ 
By  keeping  it  sharp,  and  by  a  quick  strol^ 
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worm  can  be  neatly  lifted  out  of  the  deepest 
recess  at  the  base  of  a  leaf,  a  retreat  where 
he  is  safe  from  attack  with  nearly  all  other 
weapons.  Two  seasons  ago  I  split  the  blade  of 
an  ordinary  six-inch  hoe.  The  whim  took  me 
that  winter  to  redrill  and  rivet  anew  one  half 
of  the  blade  to  the  old  shank  and  round  ofF 
the  comer  of  the  break,  so  as  to  have  a  three- 
inch  hoe.  With  it  I  can  stand  erect  and 
cultivate  a  hotbed  of  lettuce  after  the  plants 
nearly  cover  the  ground,  and  similarly  aroifnd 
all  individual  plants  and  in  narrow  rows  it  is 
a  very  efficient  implement.  It  is  excellent 
in  the  strawberry  bed.  And  I  can  sjiip  ofF  a 
head  of  lettuce  from  the  far  side  of  a  bea  with- 
out tearing  a  leaf,  either  of  the  one  cut  or 
its  neighbors  remaining.  We  use  it  more 
than  any  other  one  hoe  we  have.  I  have 
obtained  many  valuable  suggestions  from 
"Among  Our  Garden  Neighbors"  and  believe 
that  these  two  items  are  worth  passing  on  to 
serve  others  as  they  have  served  mc-^- 
Ralph  F.  Perryy  JVatertoum,  Mass. 

Something  Like  an  Apple. — Has  anybody 
seen  an  apple  that  approaches  the  size 
and  weight  of  one  recoraed  in  the  English 
Gardeners*  Chronicle  for  November  3,  1917? 
The  variety  is  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  a  popular 
apple  in  England,  weight  two  pounds,  four 
ounces!  The  measurements  are  18  inches 
over  eye  and  stalk,  and  17}  inches  around. 
Can  any  American  fruit  grower  beat  this? 

Lettuces  for  Hot  Weather. — It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  head  up  lettuces  in  early 
summer  and  again  through  September  and 
October,  but  in  the  two  most  torrid  summer 
months  most  of  the  varieties  will  bolt  auickly 
to  seed  before  making  any  head.  We  nave  a 
number  of  varieties  which  can  be  classed  as 
reliable  hot  weather  sorts  such  as  Salamander, 
Hansen,  and  Black-seeded  Tennisball,  but  the 
best  cabbage  lettuce  I  have  grown  for  some 
years  is  Stand  well.  This  has  never  failed 
to  give  us  nice  firm  heads  even  in  the  hot- 
test weather.  We  plan  to  give  midsummer 
lettuces  a  little  shade,  and  water  when  neces- 
sary, this  latter  being  applied  at  night.  Many 
small  growers  fail  to  head  up  lettuces  satis- 
factorily. Such  leafy  crops  must  have  a 
rich  soil  containing  preferably  well  decayed 
stable  manure  in  some  form.  As  a  stimulant 
for  lettuce  about  ready  to  head  up  I  have  used 
a  light  top-dressing  of  poultry  manure,  well 


Anyone  can  grow  watercress  at  homejn  the  window  garden 


"Murphy  aV^thebal"— Minnesota  StaU  Food  Administration 

worked  in  with  the  cultivator  to  good  ad- 
vantage. The  Cos  or  Romaine  lettuces  are 
satisfactory  hot-weather  subjects,  standing 
heat  better  than  the  cabbage  section.  If  when 
these  are  headed  up,  they  are  lifted  and 
planted  on  the  floor  of  a  cold  cellar  such 
as  vegetables  are  stored  in  they  will  keep 
very  much  better  than  outdoors. — fF.  N,  C, 
Mass, 

Watercress  in  the  Indoor  Garden. — In 
these  days  when  everybody  wants  to  be 
growing  something,  it  is  worth  while  trying 
the  cultivation  of  the  salad  plant  watercress. 
This  will  flourish,  even  in  a  room,  on  the  novel 
lines  indicated.  Get  a  pot  and -fill  this  with 
soil.  Then  on  to  the  mould  scatter  a  few 
seeds  of  the  watercress;  these  can  be  obtained 
from  any  plant  store.  Or  if  some  of  the  salad 
has  been  purchased,  small  bits  of  the  plant 
may  be  stuck  into  the  soil  as  cuttings.  It 
will  be  found  that  these  root  freely.  Then 
stand  the  pot  in  a  bowl  of  water.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  should  be  kept  fresh  and 
clean  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  change  it  every 
day.  The  watercress  will  start  to  grow  at  a 
great  rate  and  the  young  shoots  are  simply 
picked  off  as  required.  In  a  few  days  quan- 
tities of  fresh  shoots  start  away  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  stem  and  one  may  go  on 
picking  the  salad  indefinitely.  A  few  pots 
hxed  up  in  this  way  will  keep  the  household 
supplied  with  watercress. — 5.  Leonard  Bastin. 

Garden  Catch  Crops. — Early  last  August, 
before  leaving  for  a  month's  holiday,  I  looked 
over  my  garden  to  see  where  I  could  slip  in  a 
catch  crop  or  two  that  would  give  something 
fresh  and  green  on  our  return  home.  All  my 
garden  land  had  been  planted  and  interplanted 
and  the  only  ground  on  the  lot  not  in  use  was 
the  chicken  yard.  The  last  of  my  winter 
layers  was  in  a  fattening  pen  preparatory  to 
going  into  our  lunch  box.  Tne  soil  of  the 
hen  yard  was  very  rich  in  nitrogen  from  the 
droppings  of  the  chickens.  To  balance  it  up 
I  gave  it  a  top-dressing  of  acid  phosphate 
and  wood  ashes  and  plowed  up  the  soil  as 
deep  as  I  could  work  it  with  my  wheel  hoe. 
I  levelled  it  by  cross  raking  and  gave  half  of 
it  a  "salt  and  peppering"  of  turnip  seed  and 
seeded  the  balance  also  broadcast  in  lettuce 
and  radish.  OfF  we  went  for  our  holida3rs 
and  I  never  thought  of  that  chicken  yard 
until  our  return.  When  we  got  back,  the 
fence  was  so  draped  in  morning  glory  vines 
that  had  run  riot  in  my  absence  that  it  was 


mass  of  foliage  and  wealth  of  ereen!  The 
proverbial  Jack's  beanstalk  couB  not  have 
beaten  those  quick-growing  crops  in  that 
highly  enriched  soil.  We  had  plenty  of  crisp 
radish  and  tender  succulent  lettuce  for  use  at 
once  and  the  turnips  were  already  beginning 
to  swell  their  roots.  By  judicial  thinning 
we  had  lettuce  and  radishes  from  tl  at  chicken 
yard  until  frost  and  plenty  of  turnips  to  last 
us  all  winter. — H,  N.  Hutu  N.  C. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Label. — "Tag  Days" 
for  Tulips  and  Gladiolus  might  be  a  suggestion 
for  keeping  separated  many  varieties  of 
flowers  from  these  bulbs.  So  often  I  am 
asked  "How  do  you  keep  all  these  different 
varieties  of  Tulips  and  other  things  separated 
from  each  other,  so  as  to  plant  in  harmony  of 
colors  another  year?"  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible,  I  reply,  if  it  were  not  for  labels, 
especially  where  I  try  to  get  certain  color 
effects  by  planting  the  bulbs  in  drifts  with 
other  spring-flowering  things;  also  are  the 
labels  necessary  when  you  are  ready  to  take 
up  your  bulbs  at  the  end  of  the  blooming 
season.  I  find  much  pleasure  during  winter 
evenings  in  making  my  labels  for  this  purpose. 
I  take  good  manila  paper  either  light  or  dark 
brown,  a  heavy  wrapping  paper  which  is 
tough  and  waterproof^  I  cut  this  in  strips 
three  inches  long  by  one  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  fold  it  lengthwise  and  sew  twice  through 
one  corner  with  any  kind  of  colored  string 
that  suits  the  flower,  leaving  just  enoueh 
string  to  tie  around  each  plant.  With  the 
name  written  inside  the  folded  paper,  tied 
at  the  base  of  the  plant  while  in  bloom  it  is 
not  conspicuous  and  saves  much  confusion. 
I  find  this  system  of  tying,  too,  verj^  satis- 
factory for  saving  seeds.  One  surely  feels 
repaid  for  the  little  time  it  takes  to  do  it.  I 
have  used  many  kinds  of  labels,  and  like 
many  others  have  been  disappointed  to  find 
the  name  entirely  obliterated  just  when  I 
most  wanted  to  know  it.  A  few  years  ago  I 
made  several  hundred  of  these  labels  for  a 
very  busy  friend  on  a  farm,  who  also  grows 
flowers  for  profit;  she  found  them  so  good 
that  she  has  used  them  ever  since. — Mary 
Blumkey  Saginawy  W,  S.,  Michigan. 

Is  There  Any  Way  to  Eliminate  the  Grass- 
hopper?— ^They  are  devourine  the  buds  of  my 
Chrysanthemum  patch  and  I  havfen't  been 
able  to  find  enough  paris  green  to  feaze 
them.  Besides,  I  think  they  like  it.— SA/f 
man  R.  Dujffy,  ChicagOy  lU. 


Whoever  wotdd  have  thought  of  looking  for  an  apple  k« 
down  on  the  tnink  of  a  tree?  But  such  freak  growths  are  n« 


THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  AUGUST,  1918 

Thi  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  things  which  should  be  thought  about  or  done  during  the  next  few  weeks.  For  full 
details  as  to  how  to  do  the  different  things  suggested,  see  the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  {An  index  of  contents  is  prepared 
for  each  completed  volume,  and  is  sent  gratis  on  retfuest.  Check  off  with  a  pencil,  in  the  square  D  provided  for  that  purpose  the  items  that  apply 
to  your  own  case,  and  use  the  page  as  a  reference  list. 
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A  UGUST  tries  the  soul  of  the  gardener. 

/%  He  is  likely  to  feel  that  if  anybody 
r\  is  entitled  to  a  vacation,  he  is.  He 
may  feel  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  garden  is  now  far  enough 
abne  to  look  after  itself— that  crops  are  so 
nearly  mature  that  it  won't  make  any  dif- 
ference whether  anything  else  is  done  to  them 
or  not.  Do  not  be  caugnt  by  any  such  prop- 
aganda as  that! 

The  garden  which  is  neglected  toward 
the  end  of  the  season  this  year,  will  be  a 
troublesome  one  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  season 
next  year!  Every  weed  you  21II0W  to  get  a 
foothold  now  and  produce  seed  will  return 
a  thousand  strong  to  plague  you  next  April 
and  May. 

Last  Call  for  SuccMslon  Sowlnc 

F  ONE  acts  promptly,  there  is  still  time  to 
plant  a  few  things  such  as  G  early  bush 
beans,  D  beets,  □  corn-salad,  D  endive, 
D  kohl-rabi,  D  lettuce,  D  peas,  D  "Chinese" 
cabbage  or  Petsai  D  radish  D  spinach, 
D  turnips.  When  a  few  hours  will  suffice  for 
putting  m  all  these  things,  why  let  the  end  of 
the  season  find  the  vegetable  garden  barren?  ^ 

Keep  cultivated  all  late  planted  crops.  Un- 
like spring  planted  crops,  these  late  planted 
crops  have  not  "got  all  summer  ahead  of 
them."  Their  maturinr  is  a  race  against 
the  first  frost — and  only  by  the  gardener's 
constant  help  can  the  crops  win  out.  Culti- 
vate freauently;  D  give  top  dressings  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  some  other  quick  acting 
fertilizer  to  get  a  sound  early  growth.  A  few 
days'  delay  may  mean  a  lost  crop. 

Keep  the  garden  cleaned  up.  Remove  at 
once  any  vegetables  that  may  have  gone  to 
seed  or  have  become  too  old  to  use.  Don't 
let  weedy  rows,  here  and  there  through  your 
garden,  sap  its  fertility  and  spread  seeds  for 
next  year's  crop  of  trouble.  Keep  the  comers 
and  fence  rows  clean.  One  neglected  comer 
will  produce  enough  seed  to  give  trouble  for 
the  next  two  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
puU  all  these  weeds.  The  use  of  the  sickle 
or  scythe  will  keep  them  cut  down  and  pre- 
vent seeding.  The  best  way,  however,  is  to 
spade  them  up,  and  put  m  Sunflowers  or 
some  other  rank  crowing  thing  which  will 
keep  down  the  weeds  as  well  as  be  omamental. 
tl2?*  D  As  each  row  is  cleaned  out,  if  you  have 
not  got  something  else  to  put  in  its  place,  put  in 
rye  or  vetch  to  get  the  winter  cover  crop  started. 

Don't  neglect  the  watering.  Remember  that 
the  limiting  factor  of  growth  is  WATER.  If 
you  want  to  get  your  crops  on  time  (and 
big  crops),  remember  that  they  must  have 
plenty  of  water.  If  it  isn't  sent  down  from 
the  sky,  you  must  supply  it  from  the  hose 
or  by  irrigation  pipe,  if  you  are  experienc- 
ing the  usual  August  "drought,"  by  all  means 
get  a  portable  irrigating  outfit  from  your 
kxal  dealer,  and  put  it  to  work  at  once!  In 
a  garden  of  any  size,  it  will  actually  pay  for 
itself  in  the  balance  of  this  season. 


Crops  that  never  want  for  water  yield 

two  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  those 
that  depend  upon  the  weather  alone. 

SMcUfbrNMtYMir 

I  EST  assured  that  seeds  are  |;oing  to  be 
^  scarce  acain.  Are  you  saving  any  for 
yourself  f  Tms  is  not  difficult  to  do  with  some 
things.  Surplus  bush  beans,  sweet  com,  peas, 
summer  squash  and  so  forth  can  be  saved  read- 
ily. Of  course,  they  will  not  come  through 
*'  true  to  name"  if  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
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inix  with  other  varieties  blooming  at  the  same 
time.  Of  the  root  crops,  such  as  D  beets, 
D  carrot,  D  turnips  and  so  forth,  select  a  few 
each  of  the  finest  roots  to  keep  over  carefully 
and  grow  some  for  seed  next  year.  (See  article 
in  July  Garden  Magazine.) 

Amonc  the  Small  Fruits 

TX)  GET  a  full  crop  of  the  best  straw- 
•■■  berries  you  ever  had  for  next  June,  D 
set  out  potted  plants,  not  later  than  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  you  can  do  itl  Potted 
f>lants  set  out  now  in  thoroughly  fertilized 
and,  and  carefully  tended,  will  nave  good, 
big  bushy  crowns  by  freezing  weather;  and  a 
full  crop  of  fruit  next  season !  If  you  set  out 
runners,  or  wait  until  much  later  before  setting 
pot  plants,  it  will  generally  be  too  late  for  get- 
ting a  crop  of  fruit  before  the  year  after  next! 

Have  you  yet  tried  an  "Ever-Bearing" 
variety  such  as  Superb,'  Progressive  and  so 
forth.?  If  not,  D  set  out  a  few  dozen  plants 
to  surprise  yourself  with  next  summer  and  fall. 
They  are  a  real  addition  to  the  garden,  giving 
hemes  of  excellent  size  and  flavor,  and  literally 
ripening  until  hard  freezing  weather. 
D  Get  the  old  canes  out  of  the  berry  patches. 
All  canes  that  have  fruited  this  year  must  be 
cut  clear  back  to  the  grotind.  D  Also  thin 
out  the  new  growth,  leaving  only  four  or 
five  canes  to  the  plant.  They  will  then  grow 
much  stronger  and  will  make  a  bigger  crop 
of  larger  fruit  than  if  all  are  allowed  to 
grow.  The  cane  fruits  are  making  their  growth  ^ 
now  for  next  year's  crops.  Now  is  the  time 
to  be  sure  that  they  do  not  lack  for  plant  food 
and  cultivation. 

Keep  bush  fruits  in  good  healthy  growth. 
Bushes  that  are  poor,  starved  and  neglected 
now  cannot  bear  full  crops  of  good  Derries 
next  season.  Work  in  bone  meal  and  tank- 
age about  the  roots,  and  keep  the  foliage  and 
the  ground  cultivated  just  as  carefully  as  if 
you  were  going  to  have  a  crop  this  fall. 

Flowwrs  for  th*  Prix*  Tabk 

PLAN  to  take  part  in  3rour  local  flower 
exhibition,  but  do  not  wait  until  the 
last  minute  to  "gather  up  what  you  can,  just 
to  help  on  I"  Make  up  your  mind  to  the 
things  that  you  want  to  exhibit  and  to  have 
the  T>est  in  your  vicinity.  You  can  make 
your  flowers  respond  wonderfully  by  going  at 
the  work  now  and  by  keeping  the  two  follow- 
ing   principles    in    mind. 

First;  plenty  of  water.  Absence  of  water 
is  the  universal  cause  of  small  blooms  and 
premature  flowering.  Cultivation,  of  course, 
will  help;  but  where  that  alone  is  not  enough, 
water  or  irrigate  and  mulching  with  grass 
clippings,  fallen  leaves,  old  vegetable  tops,  or 
anything  that  will  cover  the  soil  and  help 
keep  in  the  moisture. 

Second;  plenty  of  plant  food.  Most  flowers 
at  this  time  of  the  year  require  a  little  plant 
food,  in  addition  to  what  may  have  been  given 
at  planting,  to  continue  rapid  growth  and 
make  full  development.  For  immediate  re- 
sults, where  growth  seems  lagging  top  dress 
with  nitrate  of  soda  or  nitrapo — the  latter 
also  contains  a  high  percentage  of  available 
potash.  For  a  general  strengthening,  to  last 
through  the  season,  work  bone  meal  and 
tankage  about  the  roots. 

Third;  not  too  many  blossoms.  For  prize- 
winning  blooms  the  strength  of  the  plants 
must  be  conserved  and  concentrated  on  a  few 
flowers.  Prune  back  heavily,  and  dis-bud. 
If  you  have  never  done  this,  you  will   be 


astonished  at  the  diflPerence  in  the  size  and 
substance  of  the  flowers  obtained. 

Fourth;  keep  well  sprayed.  Don't  let  in- 
sects get  a  start,  either  to  ?ap  the  strength  of 
plants,  or  injure  buds  and  blooms.  Re- 
member; one  sauirt  of  prevention  (combina- 
tion spray  inducing,  arsenate  of  lead,  bordeaux 
mixture,  and  nicotine  extract),  is  worth  a 
quart  of  cure! 

Fifth;  Keep  well  supported!  Plant  stakes, 
wire  supports,  small  branches  stuck  into 
the  ground — ^whatever  may  be  required  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  plant — ^willnot 
only  keep  the  blooms  from  being  beaten  down 
and  spattered  with  mud,  but  help  save  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  plant,  to  be  spent 
in  producing  perfect  flowers  instead  of  in 
repeated  efforts  to  stand  against  the  wind  or 
straighten   up   after  storms. 

These  hints  apply  especially  to  Dahlias, 
Gladiolus,  Monthly  Roses,  Hardy  Chrysan- 
themums and  Annual  Sunflowers,  Tritomas, 
and  the  like. 

K«ep  th«  SMdlings  Stronc 

pLANTS  started  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
*•  either  for  fall  or  winter  flowers,  or 
perennials  or  biennials  for  next  year,  will  soon 
begin  to  crowd  if  left  to  themselves.  D  Thin 
them  out  early!  Better  still,  transplant  just 
as  soon  as  they  are  big  enough  to  handle. 
Delay  in  transplanting  is  often  the  cause  of 
failure  with  the  beginner  who  is  attempting 
home-grown  perennials  for  the  first  time. 

Enrr  Your  N«iffhbor's  Ewf:rMn  Hedc^T 

THIS  is  the  time  to  put  in  Evergreens 
if  you  want  to  have  something  Detter 
than  the  ordinary.  Probably  no  other  single 
feature  will  add  more  to  the  comfort,  attract- 
iveness, and  market  value  of  a  place  than  a 
nicely  started,  well  kept  evergreen  hedge,  or 
a  suitable  planting  of  evergreen  trees.  If  you 
don't  know  just  what  to  select,  refer  to  the 
information  ^iven  in  previous  issues.  D  Plant 
evergreens  this  year,  and  live  happily  ever  after! 
Plenty  of  other  things  you  can  plant  or 
order  now  to  plant  later:  shade  trees,  decor- 
ative shrubs,  etc.,  that  there  never  seems  to 
be  time  for  in  the  spring  when  one  is  "  making 
garden."  And  here's  an  inside  tip — this  is  the 
year  to  buy  nursery  stock.  Owing  to  abnor- 
mal conditions,  decorative  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  moving  slowly;  and  the  present 
buyer  therefore  gets  the  benefit  of  a  larger 
and  better  selection  than  usual. 

Start  m  Little  NurMry  of  Your  Own! 

THE  way  to  have  all  the  evergreens,  etc., 
that  you  want,  at  least  expense,  is  to  buy 
a  dozen  to  a  hundred  (according  to  probable 
requirements)  of  seedling  trees  of  the  things 
you  may  want.  They  will  take  little  space, 
and  still  littler  time,  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

And  How  About  Your  Lawn? 

If  the  lawn  isn't  as  smooth  and  green  and 
"springy"  to  the  step  as  you  would  like  to 
have  it,  why  not  utilize  some  of  your  "day- 
light saving"  account  with  the  time  bank  to 
put  it  into  shape,  or  to  make  a  new  one? 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  that  attended  to 
right.  Especially  if  you  have  water  avail- 
able. There  is  nothing  that  makes  or  un- 
makes the  appearance  of  a  place  so  surely  as 
the  lawn.  Have  yours  the  envy  and  not  the  J^^ 
pity  of  your  neighbors.    Good   seed,  sot^^p 
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thicky  plus  abundance  of  water,  Is  the  pre- 
scription for  a  good  lawn  in  six  weeks.  The 
soil  of  course  must  be  well  drained,  not  sour, 
and  well  enriched  with  bone  meal  or  other 
suitable  fertilizers. 

Gr««nhoiis«  and  FraiiMS 

OEFORE  you  do  another  thing —  D 
•■-'  Have  you  got  a  good  sod  pile  put  up? 
That  is  the  basis  of  all  next  season's  success. 


— good  thick  turfs,  out  of  rich  soil,  stacked 
grassy  sides  together,  or  with  alternate  layers 
of  manure  will  be  ready  to  chop  down  when 
you  want  it  most. 

Both  inside  and  in  the  frames  it  is  time  to 
have  everything   in   readiness   for  the   first 

Slantings  of  under-glass  vegetables,  and 
owers,  such  as  lettuce  and  carnations. 
Success  depends  largely  upon  having  these 
things  well  started  before  artificial  heat  has 


to  be  used.  Thoroughly  whitewash  all  wood- 
work, benches,  etc.,  before  making  ready 
for  the  incoming  crops. 

Irrigation  under  glass,  D  If  you  have 
^o  lbs.  or  so  pressure  with  your  present  water- 
ing system,  Dy  all  means  put  m  a  line  of  } 
inch  pipe,  with  "indoor"  nozzles,  to  cut  down 
the  constant  and  slow  work  of  watering  b- 
doors — it  spreads  the  water  in  a  fine  mist,  that 
will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  flowers. 


Light  Activities  All  Along  the  Line 


THOUGH  there  is  no  major  operation  to 
be  carried  out  at  this  rime,  yet  there 
is  plenty  of  activity  on  all  fronts  in 
gatnering  the  fruits  of  the  earlier  efforts 
and  at  the  same  rime  giving  considerarion  to 
the  future  welfare  of  the  garden. 

Th*  Month  of  lUaUsaUon 

CROPS  are  maturing,  yet  the  ripening  is 
always  subject  to  weather  conditions 
and  while  these  are  broadly  general  at 
specified  periods  of  the  year,  there  is  some 
variation.  Onions  will  be  ripening.  Ter- 
minarion  of  growth  is  indicated  when  the  tops 
turn  yellow  and  the  outer  skin  becomes  toush 
and  transparent.  The  bulbs  should  then  be 
pulled  up  and  laid  sindy  in  rows  to  dry.  If 
they  are  turned  several  times  it  will  improve 
them.  After  a  few  days*  curing  the  roots  and 
tops  can  be  twisted  off  and  the  bulbs  placed 
in  an  open  crate,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate 
around  them  freely.  Then  store  for  future 
use  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Early  celery  will  be  ready  for  use.  Bank- 
ing with  earth  is  dangerous  during  warm 
weather  as  the  lack  of  air  is  liable  to  cause 
decay.  By  preference  use  boards  or  paper 
collars  which  are>made  for  this  purpose.  Blanch 
in  usable  quantities.  It  takes  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days  to  blanch  celery,  so  it  is  not 
difficult  to  figure  out  how  much  to  cover  at 
zim^  one  time. 

Tomatoes  may  be  hastened  to  ripen  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  foliage.  Cutting  out  the 
leaves  admits  air  to  the  interior  of  the  plant 
and  so  also  prevents  the  fruit  from  decaying. 
The  leaves  may  be  removed  to  the  last  joint, 
but  not  entirely. 

Melons  are  ripening.  Muskmelons  leave 
the  vine  voluntarily  when  ripe  and  should 
never  be  cut.  Place  the  fruit  in  an  empty 
frame  for  a  few  hours  to  finish  the  process  and 
ripen  the  flesh  to  the  outer  skin.  Ripe  water- 
melons give  a  very  perceptible  crunching 
sound  on  pressure  if  ready  to  gather. 

Sowing  Crops  for  Fall 

MANY  quick  maturing  crops  may  now  be 
so¥m  for  fall  use.  Indeed  those  of 
"cool  habits"  cannot  be  sown  in  summer  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction.  This  is  true  of 
the  heading  types  of  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach, 
peas,  and  turnips;  beets,  carrots,  and  ruta- 
bagas can  be  added  as  winter  crops. 

The  common  complaint  that  fall  crops  are  a 
failure  can  usually  be  attributed  to  improper 
cultivation.  Let  us  reason  out  the  matter. 
Usually  dry,  hot  weather  prevails  at  this  time 
of  year;  evaporation  of  moisture  is  therefore 
more  rapid  than  at  any  other  season;  the 
ground  (in  most  cases)  has  yielded  previous 
crops  and  is  somewhat  exhausted;  rarely  is 
any  effort  made  to  refertilize.  Lack  of  at- 
tention is  the  cause  of  failure  with  fall  crops. 
If  we  saturate  the  drills  thoroughly  with  water 
before  sowing  the  seed,  if  we  replenish  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  (with  some  well  rotted 


manure  or  other  means),  and  in  addition  give 
ordinary  good  cultivation  to  conserve  the  soil 
moisture,  the  results  are  certain.  During 
the  month  make  two  sowings  of  peas,  spinach, 
radishes,  lettuce,  and  endive;  one  sowing  each 
of  beans,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  and  ruta- 
bagas. Remember  when  making  late  sowings 
that  the  ground  must  be  dug  over  and  pre- 
pared exactly  as  for  spring  plants. 

Voluo  of  Summer  Cultivatloa 

EVAPORATION  is  most  rapid  during  the 
■"  hot  dry  weather  of  summer  and  plants 
do  not  difl^r  from  other  living  things  in  re- 
quiring more  moisture  to  offset  the  process  of 
evaporation.  If  the  soil  is  lacking,  the  plants 
will  soon  be  easy  victims  of  the  hot  sun.  No 
amount  of  surface  moisture  will  prevent  this; 
plants  gather  the  required  moisture  from  the 
soil.  It  is  drawn  up  into  the  leaves  and  used 
to  build  up  growth.  The  excess  is  passed  ofF 
into  the  air.  This  constant  circulation  of 
moisture  is  essental.  The  soil  moisture  need 
not  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  roots,  as,  by 
capillary  attraction,  the  roots  can  draw  mois- 
ture from  a  considerable  distance.  There- 
fore cultivation  at  this  time  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess in  the  garden.  It  should  be  practised 
regularly  and  deeply.  No  cultivating  tool 
that  I  have  yet  seen,  cultivates  the  ground  too 
deeply. 

Bur*  and  Diaeaaoa — ^How  to  Ficht  Them 

AMONG  the  worst  enemies  of  plants 
•^^  are  the  larvae  (caterpillars)  of  moths  and 
butterflies  which  operate  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  this  season  of  the  year.  They  are 
terrific  feeders  and,  if  not  checked,  will  very 
shortly  ruin  any  plants  attacked.  Fortu- 
nately the  fact  that  they  are  tremendous  eaters 
makes  them  easy  prey  to  any  poison  that  may 
be  applied  to  the  plants,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  ravages  of  these  pests  since  they  are  so 
easily  detected  and  so  easily  destroyed. 
For  the  spraying  of  most  plants,  arsenate  of 
lead  is  preferred  oeca use  it  adheres  to  the  foli- 
age, and  being  white  shows  clearly  the  finished 
work,  leaving  no  excuse  for  misses.  On  plants 
that  are  to  be  used  within  three  weeks  of  the 
spraying  period,  it  is  advisable  to  use  some  of 
the  non-poisonous  insecticides.  These  can 
be  secured  at  any  supply  house. 

Soft  foliaged  plants  such  as  muskmelons, 
celery,  tomatoes  and  potatoes  should  be  con- 
stantly inspected  for  blights  and  mildews  and 
sprayed  with  bordeaux '  mixture  at  biweekly 
intervals  as  a  preventive. 

If  the  larva  of  the  asparagus  beetle  is  oper- 
ating dust  the  plants  when  moist  with  dew 
with  one  of  the  dry  poison  compounds,  such 
as  arsenate  of  lead  or  hellebore. 

Examine  each  plant  at  the  terminal  growth 
and  the  inside  of  the  leaves  for  the  presence 
of  aphids.  These  are  unquestionably  one  of 
the  nardest  of  all  plant  enemies  to  destroy 
because  their  presence  is  in  many  cases  not 
detected  until  they  have  seriously  injured  the 
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vitality  of  the  plant;  spray  them  with  nicodne 
solution  or  a  fish-oil  soap.  Spraying  on  three 
consecutive  evenings  should  assure  success. 

Squash,  cucumbers,  and  pumpkin  are  oftCD 
aflPected  with  the  squash  bug  or  cucumber 
beetle.  If  the  insects  arc  present  spray  the 
underside  of  the  leaf  with  a  strong  nicotine 
solution,  using  an  upward  directed  nozzle  as 
the  spray  kills  by  contact  only. 

Look  over  com  for  the  presence  of  ear  worm 
and,  while  a  little  late,  some  dry  arsenate  of 
lead  dusted  on  the  silk  of  late  maturing 
crops  will  be  helpful.  Where  the  worm  has 
hatched,  the  only  course  is  to  slightiy  strip 
the  ear  and  remove  the  worm  by  hand. 

PuJlinC  Up  FioidMd  CraiM 

TERE  are  some  practical  follow  up  crops 
^  for  succession :  Replace  crops  of  cabbage 
and  com  with  lettuce  or  spinach  or  vegetables 
of  a  similar  nature.  Try  to  regulate  the 
ground  so  that  the  root  crops  will  succeed 
such  crops  as  peas  and  otner  le^umiRous 
plants  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
which  these  plants  have  stored  in  the  soil 
The  onion  beid  makes  an  ideal  place  for  the 
finishing  of  lettuce  of  the  heading  types,  which 
require  a  very  rich  soil.  When  early  potatoes 
are  dug  the  space  should  be  devoted  to  ruta- 
bagas or  other  winter  root  crops.  Crops  may 
even  be  sown  in  between  the  rows  bdFore  tftie 
potatoes  are  gathered  but  of  course  if  this  is 
done,  great  care  must  be  exercised  when 
digging. 

And  if  you  do  not  desire  to  sow  late  crops 
in  the  vacant  places  in  the  garden,  you  should 
certainly  sow  cover  crops  such  as  clover  or  rye 
with  the  idea  of  turning  under  next  spring. 
This  will  add  considerable  fertility  to  the 
ground  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  more 
over  such  soils  will  hold  moisture  better  next 
season. 

Gathorinc  tho  Fruit  Crops 

A  LL  fruit  such  as  raspberries,  blackberries, 
•^  gooseberries,  and  currants  should  be 
picked  clean;  not  only  from  an  economic 
standpoint  but  because  the  ripening  process 
is  a  strain  on  the  plant's  resources  and  the 
sooner  this  is  relieved,  the  more  quickly  and 
vigorouslv  will  the  plant  be  able  to  bqcin 
its  growth  for  the  following  season  s  crop.  Re- 
move the  old  fruiring  canes  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  gathered,  thus  giving  every  chance  for  de- 
velopment to  the  young  shoots  that  are  to 
bear  the  future  crop. 

Peaches  and  pears,  and  in  some  cases 
young  apple  trees,  will  often  set  more  fruit 
than  the  wood  i§  able  to  support,  and  this  it 
liable  to  lead  to  considerable  injury  to  tirt 
tree,  in  the  event  of  a  heavy  storm.  Th«!fr 
fore,  provide  supports  where  the  branches  ait 
bending  from  the  load  they  are  carrying-^t 
crotched  stick  placed  under  the  branch  wiD 
answer  the  purpose,  a  piece  of  old  carpet 
being  first  wrapped  around  the  branch  to  pre- 
vent barking. 


Uhe  real  secret  in  getting  quality  in  the  musknielon  lies  in  not  picking 
it  until  it  is  really  ripe,  when  it  will  leave  the  stem  naturally.    Never  cut 


a  melon. 

hOUXB 


The  ravor  can  be  improved  t^  putting  under  glass  for  a  few 


The  small  b«igs  will  get  the  crops  if  you  don't  look 
JUL   Hand  pock  the  cabbai 
msectidde  for  the  asparagus  t 


ouL   Hand  psdc  the  cabbage  worm'and  dust  on 
*"   '  S^ beetle 
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While  we  are  gatKering  tKe  harvest  of  the  earl^ 
spring  planting?,  we  must  also  keep  constantlj^ 
at  'v9ork  sowing  crops  for  fell,  fighting  hugs, 
and  by  good  tillage  and  cultivation  off- 
set the  strain  of  summer  heat 
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Weeds  are  robbers  of  fertility  and  1 
mowed  down  is  even  more  important  : 
early  spring 


^IHf^f|f|i^|* 


I  will  be  made  easy  by  using  a  lai^ge 
*    'e  both  planter  and  plant 


Cut  to  the  ground  the  old  fruiting  canes  of  raspberries  i 
blackberries— they  are  <m  no  further  use 


Break  the  tops  of  the  onions  before  ripening  begins.    This 
will  result  in  a  larger  bulb  and  consequently  a  bigger  crop 


Tborou^ly  water  the  drill  before  sowing  seed  in  hot 
weather.  This  put3  the  moisture  where  the  young  plants 
need  it  and  insures  a  proper  start  or  germination 


When  both  the  tops  and  roots  of  the  opions  are  dry.  the 
tops  can  be  easily  twisted  off  and  the  bulbs  placed  in  crates 
for  storage 


As  soon  as  the  early  potatoes  are  read]^  die 
and  resow  the  sround  to  a  lall  crop  such  as  s  ' 
to  keep  the  sou  producing 


them  up,^ 
or  lettuce  { 


Goalless  Greenhouses  That  Produce  w.  c.  mccollom 

Carrying  On  with  Kerosene  or  Wood — ^Food  Crops  That  Need  Very  Little  Heat 


ALTHOUGH  the  Fuel  Administra- 
/\  tion  has  ruled  on  a  sharp  cut  in 
J  \  coal  for  greenhouse  purposes  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  that  need 
not  mean  that  owners  are  to  close  them  in  a 
panic  of  dismay.  Complete  closing  will 
result  in  serious  loss,  and  a  winter  of  abund- 
ant snows  would  be  destructive  because  the 
accumulation  on  the  roof  will  cause  roof  sags — 
not  only  breaking  glass,  but  seriously  strain- 
ing the  structure.  The  owner  who  closes 
his  greenhouse  durine  the 
winter  has  surrendered  to  a 
condition  that  is  by  no 
means  hopeless. 

We  must  be  prepared  for 
some  sacrifice  m  these 
times.  Of  course  the  new 
conditions  make  our  tasks 
harder.  It  is  much  easier 
to  bank  the  fire  with  coal 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  forget  your  green- 
house until  the  following 
morning  when  everything 
is  found  warm  and  com- 
fortable, than  it  will  be  to 
give  attention  to  other 
means  of  heating,  such  as 
wood  or  kerosene.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  little,  if 
any,  heat  is  required  during 
the  day.  Successful  green- 
house gardeners  bank  their 
fires  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  in  many 
cases  turn  off.  the  valves 
because  they  realize  that 
too  much  heat  will  cause  considerable  trou- 
ble. 

H*r«  an  RmiI  Facts 

npHEORY  is  good;  but  facts  are  more  im- 
"■-  pressive!  Last  winter,  when  for  weeks 
the  tnermometer  hung  around  the  zero  point, 
there  was  under  my  observation  a  greenhouse 
range  of  approximately  4,500  feet  of  glass  that 
was  successfully  operated  entirely  on  wood 
fuel.  The  owner  was  eating  fresh  green  beans 
when  his  friends  were  trymg  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  kind  that  come  in  tins; 
when  spinach  was  scarce,  he  and  his  family 
were  enjoying  it  freely;  and  other  crops  of 
food  value  were  his  in  abundance. 

I  know  of  another  greenhouse  that  was  op- 
erated with  the  ordinary  No.  3  Perfection  oil 
heaters  (consuming  one  gallon  of  kerosene 
each  per  night).  Two  in  a  greenhouse  11  x  30 
did  very  nicely  until  the  outside  temperature 
fell  below  10  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  the 
month  of  December  and,  as  the  vegetable 
crops  were  then  about  finished,  it  was 
decided  to  close  the  greenhouse  until  the 
following  spring.  The  oil  heaters  were  set 
in  operation  again  in  March  and  in  a 
very  short  time  vegetable  crops  were  being 
gathered. 

There  are  many  thousand  greenhouses 
in  the  country  and  the  amount  of  food  stuffs 
that  they  could  produce  would  be  a  staggering 
total:  Three  crops  of  lettuce  during  the  winter 
at  I  sq.  ft.  per  head.  Three  crops  of  cauli- 
flower 1}  ft.  square  per  head.  Beans,  toma« 
toes,  beets,  carrots,  spinach  and  other  vege- 
tables are  of  the  easiest  culture.  The  space 
underneath  the  bench  may  be  devoted  to  chic- 
ory, rhubarb,  asparagus,  seakale,  and  mush- 
rooms. Even  bush  limas,  peas,  onions,  pars- 
ley, peppers,  eggplant,  radishes,  Swiss  chard 
and  turnips  are  all  possible  if  the  start  be  made 
at  the  proper  time.  There  is  no  vegetable 
that  cannot  be  forced. 


Four  Opan  Paths 

npHERE  are  four  paths  open  to  the  green- 
^  house  owner  this  winter,  i,  (to  De  at 
once  put  aside),  is  the  closing  of  the  house. 
2,  operating  entirely  on  wood  fuel  (which 
can  De  done  quite  conveniently  in  many  sub- 
urban localities).  3,  operating  with  kerosene 
stoves,  which  is  quite  possible,  being  merely 
a  question  of  multiples.  4,  and  by  far  the 
most  practical,  is  to  get  possession  of  the 
allowed    quantity   of  coal   using  it  only  in 


Oil  heaters,  burning;  kerosene,  have  been  successfully  used  to  keep  greenbooaes  in  operatkjn.  Many  crops 
will  thrive  with  only  moderate  heat 

emergencies,    relying    on    oil    or    wood    for 
general  heating. 

Ordinarily  there  are  but  eight  or  ten  weeks 
of  very  severe  freezing  weather  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York  and  that  is  by  no  means  continuous 
and  where  it  has  been  customary  to  start  the  fire 
in  September  or  October  wood  or  oil  heaters 
may  be  relied  upon  entirely  until  January  ist. 
During  severe  weather  coal  will  be  used, 
but  will  be  cut  off  immediately  the  weather 
modifies.  By  following  a  plan  of  this 
kind  it  may  be  possible  to  operate  a  green- 
house at  100  per  cent,  efficiency  on  the 
50  per  cent,  coal  allowance  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator. 


Tomatoes  give  satisfactory  Cfx>ps  under  glass.      Here's  the 
kind  of  plant  you  should  start  with  at  this  time 


What  RMults  May  B«  Expactad 

T  ET  us  take  for  example,  a  greenhouse 
•■^  18  X  50.  A  house  of  this  size  has  ap- 
proximately seven  hundred  square  feet  of 
benches.  Allowing  three  crops  of  lettuce, 
we  should  obtain  twenty-one  hundred  heads 
in  rdtum  for  our  winter's  effort.  Of  cauli- 
flower, we  should  obtain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  sixteen  hundred  heads;  or  from 
twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
of  tomatoes. 

Tima  to  Start  Now 

TpHE  proper  time  to  start 
"■-  preparations  for  the  win- 
ter garden  under  glass  is 
August.  Seeds  for  the  forc- 
ing crops  should  be  pur- 
chased at  this  time,  and 
crops  that  are  slow  in  matur- 
ing, such  as  bush  limas, 
tomatoes,  eggplant,  peppers^ 
cucumbers,  parsley,  spinach 
(both  types)  and  Swiss  chard 
should  be  sown.  Use  quick 
maturing  types  and  where 
through  long  years  of  selec- 
tion, superior  forcing  varie- 
ties have  been  developed 
(as  with  tomatoes)  these 
special  strains  should  be 
used.  While  local  condi- 
tions sometimes  influence 
the  value  of  certain  varie- 
ties, yet  for  general  purposes 
the  following  varieties  will 
be  found  satisfactory  for 
greenhouse  culture:  In 
Beans:  Black  Valentine,  ex- 
tremely productive,  with  Sutton's  Master- 
piece a  second  choice.  The  wax  podded 
beans  do  not  force  very  well  as  they  are 
susceptible  to  rust.  In  bush  limas:  Pord- 
hook  will  be  found  satisfactory.  Early  Mode! 
is  the  best  beet;  good  color,  perfectly  round 
and  quick  in  maturing.  Either  type  of  S"^^ 
chard  may  be  used.  Of  cabbaee:  use  only 
the  very  early  varieties  such  as  Copenhagen. 
Of  carrots:  Early  French  or  Chantenay.  In 
cucumbers  the  large  English  forcing  types 
are  superior  in  results,  but  White  bpine  is 
very  productive.  The  Early  Long  Purple 
^gplant  will  mature  much  more  quickly  than 
the  larger  fruited  types.  Big  Boston,  May 
Kin^,  Ideal,  and  Golden  Queen  are  the  best 
forcmg  types  of  lettuce.  Any  type  of  omon 
may  be  used  as  they  are  used  when  hatf 
developed.  Ruby  King  and  Bull  Nose  tft 
the  best  adapted  peppers.  With  peas  dc 
varieties  used  most  commonly  are  Little  Ma^ 
vel,  Laxtonian,  or  American  Wonder,  of 
wrinkled  varieties,  and  New  York  market 
as  the  best  round  seeded  type.  Long  Season 
is  the  best  spinach.  New  Zealand  spinach 
should  "by  all  means  be  sown.  It  can  De  cut 
throughout  the  entire  winter  from  one  sowing. 
Tomato  varieties  that  are  particularlyadapted 
for  the  greenhouse  are  Stirling,  The  Don. 

Tha  Factors  In  tha  Caaa 

AS  TO  the  conditions  in  the  house,  the 
atmosphere  is  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  the  operator.  In  order  to  nakc. 
the  greenhouse  productive  you  must  hat«  t 
good  rich,  wholesome  soil  and  it  shouU.  tt 
made  ready  at  this  time.  Get  a  good  tal|r 
top  soil  and  incorporate  with  it  about  Oflt^ 
third  of  its  bulk  of  well  rotted  manure,  uflBg 
about  one  twelfth  part  of  bone  meal  and  limC' 
to  neutralize  the  acids  in  the  soil.  This 
should  be  turned  several  times,  chopping  the 
sod  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  manure 
with   the  soil.     A   compost  heap   should  be 
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placed  conveniently  near  the  greenhouse 
and  should  be  stacked  so  that  the  rains 
do  not  leach  the  good  qualities  from  the 
soil. 

For  forcing,  vegetables  should  be  considered 
in  two  broad  classes;  i,  those  that  are  sown  in 
pans  or  boxes  and  transplanted  to  the  benches 
after  they  have  made  considerable  growth, 
including  cauliflower,  cucumbers,  eggplant, 
lettuce,  peppers,  and  tomatoes;  2,  those 
that  are  sown .  directly  into  the  benches 
where    they    are    to    mature:    bush     limas. 


beets,    carrots,  Swiss    chard,  ^iTarsley,    peas, 
spinach  and  New  Zealand  spinach. 

It  is  auitenecessarv  that  drainage  beprovided 
for  seeas  started  in  boxes.  Do  this  by  placing 
about  one  inch  of  cinders  or  broken  flower 
pots  in  the  bottom,  over  that  a  little  moss 
and  then  about  one  inch  of  good  soil  that  has 
been  run  through  a  coarse  screen.  This 
should  be  firmed  and  made  perfectly  smooth. 
Scatter  seeds  evenly  on  the  surface  and  cover 
about  twice  their  diameter  with  soil.  Then 
water  carefully.       Crops  that  require  suc- 


cessional  sowing  (cauliflower,  lettuce,  and 
cucumbers)  should  be  sown  in  small  quan- 
tities, the  successional  sowings  timed  so  as  to 
give  a  continuous  supply.  Eggplants,  peppers, 
and  tomatoes  are  contmuousbearers  and  but 
one  sowing  is  required  for  the  entire  season's 
supply.  When  the  seeds  have  germinated  they 
should  be  watered  carefully  to  prevent  damp- 
ing off,  and  when  they  have  made  their  first 
character  leaf  should  be  transplanted  into 
thumb  pots,  and  later  transferred  into  larger 
pots  before  they  are  permanently  benched. 


New  Irises  for  the  American  Garden  b  y.  morrison 

Reviewing  Some  of  the  Home  Productions  that  are  Likely  to  Displace  Old  Timers  from  Abroad 


IN    THE   August,    191 7,   issue    of  The 
Garden  Magazine,  Mr.  Thonias  gave 
notes  on  some  of  the  "new'[  Irises.     As 
one  who  has  been  growing  Irises  for  some 
years,  I  should  like  to  offer  some  differences 
of  opinion  and  to  make  various  addidons. 

In  the  last  few  years  all  of  the  Goos  & 
Koenemann  seedlings  have  had  a  place  in  my 
garden  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Thomas  is 
correct  for  the  most  part  in  his  final  judgments 
of  them.  I  do  object,  however,  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  Nibelungen  in  the  group  "of  an  attrac- 
tive freshness  and  brilliancy."  No  Iris  of  its 
coloring,  which  is  distinctly  clouded,  could  be 
that;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  a  very 
charmmg  flower.  Two  desirables  of  the 
group  that  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  intro- 
auction  of  the  others,  he  fails  to  mention. 
These  are  Mars,  an  improved  Gajus,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Intermediate  of  the 
same  name,  and  Fro,  This  latter  is  a  favorite 
of  mine  because  of  its  fine  form  and  brilliant 
coloring.  The  standards  are  a  ^Id  color  and 
the  falls  are  a  particularly  tellmg  and  vivid 
shade  of  reddish  chestnut.  The  flower  is  not 
large  and  the  coloring  is  not  absolutely  new 
but  the  entire  plant  is  of  a  much  better  stand- 
ard than  any  of  its  near  fellows. 

And  this  inference  brings  me  to  the  chief 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
'new"  Irises:  that  I  believe  that  the  Irises  that 
we  know  to-day  will  be,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
replaced  by  a  new  set  of  varieties  within  a 
very  short  time.  The  introduction  of  the  two 
species  Iris  trojana 
and  Iris  cypriana  has 
made  possible  for  the 
hybridizer  a  new  line 
of  development. 
The  results  already 
have  been  extraor- 
dinarily ^ood  but 
they  will,  m  time,  be 
better  for  the  stand- 
ards will  rise  as  time 
goes  on. 

Parentage  in  a 
group  as  involved  in 
crosses  as  is  the 
group  known  as  the 
Bearded  Irises  is  a 
matter  difficult  to 
record  and  it  may 
happen  that  in  some 
cases  the  varieties 
named  are  not  cor- 
rectly placed,  for 
when  one  must  de- 
pend upon  the  out- 
ward appearance  of 
the  varieties  it  may 
easily  happen   that 

irS^;-S'*f!2?*  ®"  ^^'     mistakes  are  made. 
»C3n  raned  seedling  of  lav-       j  l    ^    r    11 

Oder  violet.  In    what    follows 


therefore  the  groupings  are  made  with  a 
certain  reservation. 

The  introductions  from  Mr.  Farr  were  very 
well  covered  for  the  most  part  in  the  article 
referred  to,  but  personally  I  regret  that  Rose 
Unique  was  dismissed  so  briefly  and  that  the 
older  Juniata  should  be  so  little  praised.  Both 
are  excellent.  Quaker  Lady  is  very  pleasant 
in  coloring,  form,  and  habit  but  will  be  dis- 
placed by  the  far  more  charming  Eldorado 
that  comes  from  England.  Wyomissing  with 
me  has  proved  very  indifferent  in  all  points 
save  color  and  that  will  not  atone  for  its  very 
poorly  shaped   flowers   and   ragged   growth. 

Of  the  Irises  from  abroad  alti  save  Miss 
Willmotty  which  with  me  has  been  fine,  deserve 
all  that  was  said  of  them.  But  there  are  many 
omissions.  Let  me  commend  Nine  Wellsy  a 
splendid  four  to  five  foot  Iris  with  good  flow- 
ers, standards  lavender  and  falls  darker,  with 
some  white  veination  on  the  haft  of  the  falls; 
Shelf  or  d  Chieftain  y  a  tall  cypriana  of  temporary 
merit,  similar  in  coloring  but  lighter  ana  with- 
out veins;  Tamerlane ,  a  fine  bicolor  of  very 
perfect  form  and  delicate  coloring;  Loute,  sim- 
ilar but  with  a  tinge  of  red  purple  through 
the  lavender;  Dawn,  an  exquisite  pale  yellow 
better  than  flavescens  though  not  identical: 
La  Neige,  a  very  perfect  late  snow  white; 
Stamboul  and  Shalimar  two  splendid  trojanas 
with  widely  branching  tall  stalks  and  fine  bi- 
color lavender  flowers.  All  these,  with 
Alcazar,  Archeveque,  Monsignor,  Prosper  Lau- 
gier,  Orifiamme,  Edouard  Michel,  Mrs.  Alan 
Gray,  Kashmir  White,  Miss  Willmott,  Parisi- 
ana,  and  one  or  two  others  will  make  a  group 
of  Irises  that  is  a  revelation. 

But  there  are  other  fine  ones  to  be  had  and 
these  are  of  American  origin.  They  come 
from  the  garden  of  Miss  Sturtevant  who  con- 
tributed a  note  on  the  raising  of  seedling  Irises 
to  The  Garden  Magazine  for  June  of  last 
year.  Her  seedlings  follow  two  distinct  lines: 
the  familiar  type  as  we  know  it  in  the  various 
groups  pallida,  variegata,  etc.,  and  the  new 

froup  that  shows  the  influence  of  the  blood  of 
.  cypriana  and  I.  trojana. 
Of  the  former,  the  most  striking  is  perhaps, 
Anne  Leslie.  Here  the  standards  are  white 
with  the  faintest  flush  of  pink  on  opening  and 
the  falls  are  a  rich  "dahlia  carmine"  to  use  a 
term  from  Ridgeway.  This  far  surpasses  the 
much  heralded  Dalila  from  Europe  which  is 
much  more  dull  throughout  and  darker  in 
color.  Elinor  is  a  charming  dwarf  Iris  of  a 
good  clear  mallow  pink,  a  distinct  advance 
over  Wyomissing.  Afterglow  is  an  extraor- 
dinary color,  a  dull  pinkish  gray  so  suffused 
with  a  glowing  yellow,  especially  in  the  centre 
on  the  style  arms,  that  it  appears  almost 
luminous.  A  group  of  "  variegatas,"  Medal* 
ion,  Rakan,  fVhiffenpoof,  Sarabande,  and 
others,  provides  a  finer  set  than  we  have  now, 
surpassing  Princess  Victoria  Louise  and  others. 


Another  group  suggestive  of  Oriflamme  and 
Alcazar  in  the  wide  standing  standards,  com- 
posed of  Merlin,  Myth,  Magnate,  Rangoon, 
give  a  size  of  bloom  that  has  not  been  ap- 
proached as  yet.  Of  special  value  also  are 
Empire,  z  splendid  late  pure  yellow  suggestive 
of  Monsignor  in  form  and  habit,  and  Shekinah 
a  tall  late  pure  yellow  of  the  best  pallida  form. 
This  last  is  one  of  the  most  prized  achieve- 
ments of  the  Glen  Road  Gardens. 

But  the  other  group  is  the  really  important 
one  as  it  marks  a  distinct  departure.  Of  the 
seedlings  in  this  group  there  is  the  exquisite 
Mother-of 'Pearl  a  five  foot  cypriana  of  a  deli- 
cate blue  color  with  the  faintest  iridescence  of 
pink.  A  marked  orange  beard  gives  a  disrinct 
accent.  Nirvana  is  an  equally  tall  plant  with 
flowers  of  a  pinkish  buff  color  underlaid  with 
lavender  that  deepens  through  the  throat, 
and  below  the  beard.  Queen  Caterina  is  a 
huge  self-colored  pale  lavender  violet.  Mary 
is  a  deep  velvety  violet  almost  the  hue  of  the 
early  Spectabile.  It  comes  quite  late  and  has 
the  size  and  form  of  the  cypriana  varieties. 
Mad,  Cheri  is  a  large  flower  with  standards  of 
a  delicate  lavender  buff  with  a  yellow  under- 
tone and  falls  of  an  "ageratum  violet"  (to 
quote  Ridgeway  again)  flushed  with  pink. 
Sherbert  is  similar  save  that  the  scheme  is 
strongly  to  pink,  with  a  tinge  of  brown  on 
the  falls  and  yellow  veining  on  the  haft  of  the 
falls.  And  so  one  might  continue,  with 
Elaine  a -pale  lavender  pink;  Baronet,  with 
standards  of  ''chickory  blue"  and  falb  a 
deeper  violet  with 
tawny  olive  veins 
near  the  beard  and 
on  the  haft;  Avalon, 
a  silver  medal  vari- 
ety (from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticul- 
tural Society,  which 
has  certificated 
many  of  the  varie- 
ties) a  monstrous 
flower  of  perfect 
form  and  suDstance, 
and  of  a  pinkish 
lavender   color. 

But  there  is  soon 
an  end  of  terms  to 
relate  the  shades 
that  are  to  be  found, 
even  with  occasional 
assistance  from 
Ridgeway;  and  a 
treat  is  m  store  for 
the  garden  lover 
who  comes  to  know 
these  new  irises 
that  are  our  own, 
the  contribution 
of  an  American 
garden. 


Quest,  new  American  seedling  J  \J  l\^ 
Iris  of  cypriana  type  r^ 


Peonies  That  Satisfy  paul  v.  d.  hoysrad 

A  Helping  Hand  in  the  Selection  of  Varieties  for  Immediate  Planting,  According  to  Needs 


ONE  question  almost  certain  to  sug- 
gest itself  at  this  time  when  select 
mg  and  ordering  Peonies  for  plant- 
ing in  the  next  few  weeks  is  '  Shall 
I  plant  a  collection  of  the  rare,  high-priced 
varieties,  or  shall  I  set  out  a  large  number 
of  the  older,  standard  varieties?" 

The  keener  one's  fondness  for  this  popular 
hardy  flower,  the  more  eager  is  one  to  acqikire 
the  latest  and  veiy  finest;  but  while  a  bed  of 
rare  variedes  is  likely  to  become  a  widely 
famed  object  of  admiration  in  its  height  of 
bloom,  it  does  not  add  that  striking  bit  of 
color  to  the  garden  which  is  lent  by  a  long  row 
ar  solid  plot  of  the  older  varieties. 

The  lover  of  hardy  flowers  will  probably 
search  in  vain  for  a  flower,  the  names  of  whose 
new  varieties  keep  so  well  abreast  with  world 
events  as  the  names  of  the  new  varieties 
of  the  Peony.  Already  Monsieur  A.  Des- 
sert, the  famous  French  culturist  of 
Chenonceaux,  has  introduced  one 
with  the  happy  title  of  Victoire  de  la 
Mame,  ^lobular  flower  of  a  velvety 
amaranth  red. 

"Rieh  and  lUr*  Beyond  Comp«r«" 

AS  A  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  buy  the  latest, 
most  recently  introduced  varieties 
without  paying  several  dollars  for  a 
single  root.  But  what  these  rarities 
take  out  in  money  they  generally 
make  up  in  beauty  and  vigorous 
growth.  Take  a  variety  like  Therescy 
tor  example.  Those  who  have  seen 
this  at  the  height  of  its  loveliness,  its 
immense  cup-shaped  flowers  stand- 
ing proudly  erect,  and  its  wonderful 
hues,  glossy  flesh-color  mingled  with 
light  pink,  have  probably  fancied 
they  were  lookine  on  the  finest  Peony 
sn  existence.  Marvelous  asTherese 
is,  however,  it  is  only  one  out  of  a 
dozen  or  more  equally  beautiful 
varieries.  ,.•  - 

{^  In  coloring  Soulange  is  perhaps  the 
rarest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
recent  introductions;  for  its  tints  are 
so  unusual,  indeed,  that  they  are 
almost  indescribable.  Some  growers 
describe  it  as  having  salmon  shad- 
ings, but  the  brown  tints  border 
so  closely  on  the  red  in  the  centre 
that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  call 
it  a  caramel  shade.  Brown  or  red, 
however,  Soulange  is  truly  magnifi- 
cent. 

The  most  sought  after  and  possibly 
the  most  distinct  of  all  the  introduc- 
tions of  Monsieur  Victor  Lemoine, 
the  great  French  hybridizer,  is  L^ 
Cygtify  which  surely  bears  out  its 
meanine  of  "  the  swan,"  for  its  wax-like 
incurved  petals  first  of  all  give  the  impression 
of  rare  delicacy.  With  its  cream -white 
flowers  growing  in  clusters  and  fading  to 
paper-white  as  time  passes  this  variety  has 
won  so  many  enthusiasts  since  its  introduc- 
tion in  1907  that  to-day  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  small  root  of  it  for  any- 
thing less  than  fifteen  dollars.  A  visitor  to 
M.  Lemoine's  establishment  in  191 1  declares 
that  the  original  plant  of  Le  Cygne,  blooming 
at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  was  a  si^ht 
never  to  be  forgotten,  giving  the  impression 
of  a  hu^e  ball  of  snow.  And  it  is  still  more 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  votine  contest 
over  the  newer  varieties  held  by  the  American 
Peony  Society,  Le  Cygne  received  more  votes 
than  others,  obtaining  a  score  of  9.9  out  of  a 
possible  10. 


Som*  Duakf  Chl^s 

"IXZHERE  love  of  Peonies  runs  high,  how- 
^  ^  ever,  one  usually  finds  this  aueen  sur- 
rounded by  a  throne  of  other  royal  beauties. 
One  of  these  may  be  Monsieur  Martin  Ca- 
huzac,  tall,  dark,  and  magnificent  in  its  deep 
maroon  hues,  glorying  perhaps  in  its  title  of 
the  darkest  Peony  in  tne  entire  flower  king- 
dom. Another  may  be  Primivergy  the  very 
intimation  of  "spring  time,"  its  English 
equivalent,  with  its  deep  cream-colored  hues. 
And  still  another  may  be  Madame  Jules  Des^ 
serty  the  lovely  tints  of  which  are  almost  be- 
yond description.  To  the  person  who  has 
beheld  this  in  full  glory,  its  immefise  white 
flowers  shaded  with  pale  pink  and  displaying 
here  and  there  a  cluster  of  golden  stamens, 
the  thought  may  perhaps  have  suggested  itself 
that  this  magnificent  lady  was  blushii 
its  own  beauty! 


combination  of  fragrance  and  rare  coloring 
in  a  single  flower  Mont  Blanc  is  as  outstanding 
as  the  mountain  of  geography  is  among  Alpine 
peaks;  the  slight  tints  of  rose  on  its  miUc-white 
blossoms  give  it  an  exquisite  blush. 

Miss  Salway  is  another  variety  that  one 
reasonably  expects  to  find  among  the  royai 
paragons  of  the  family,  introduced  by  the 
iCelways;  but  the  flower  is  perhaps  less  im- 
pressive for  its  coloring  than  for  its  striking 
form — -a  high  crown  surrounding  a  centre  « 
shell  pink. 


iing  over 


Peonies  take  their  place  in  the  garden  either  alone  or  in  combination 
perennials  and  flowering  shrubs 


English 


Compared  with  sombre  Martin  Cahuzac, 
Karl  Rosenfield  is  the  most  gorgeous  of  dan- 
dies; for  its  flaming  crimson  would  turn  any 
rival  pale  with  envy.  Mignony  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibits  a  beautiful  variation  of  tints 
with  the  advance  of  the  blooming  season. 
At  first  it  is  a  blush-white,  but  gradually  this 
shade  passes  into  a  rich  cream  color,  subtle 
tints  and  fraerance  together  combining  to 
make  it  a  truly  superlative  variety  even  for 
this  day  of  marvelous  introductions. 

liffhtaonM    and    Fair    to  Look  Upon 

THERE  is  such  a  wide  range  of  varieties, 
the  colors  of  which  border  on  a  delicate 
flesh-pink  and  yet  possess  small  individual 
marks  of  distinction  that  with  nothing  to  fall 
back  on  but  an  English  dictionary  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  describe  each  variety  in  detail  and  al- 
ways give  it  the  honor  due  its  beauty.     For  a 
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^O  LOVER  of  Peonies  would  dare  foigct 
-l-^    Tourangelle,     This    high-priced    beauty 
has   already   excited   "Ah's!"   and   "Oh's!^' 
quite  beyond  number;  but  our  mother-tongue 
offers  so  few  terms  for  descriptive  purposes 
that  one  can  only  say  it  is  a  delicate  flesh- 
color  tinged  with  rose  and  salmon,  knowing 
all  the  time  that  so  matter-of-fact  a 
description  will  not  carry  one  tenth 
of  the  flower's  loveliness  to  the  mind 
of  the   reader.    There   is  food  for 
thought,  however,  in  the  fact  that 
one  Targe  grower  has  declared  ''one 
cannot  speak  in  temperate  tones  of 
this  variety." 

Tho  Triod  and  Truo 

TURNING  from  the  rare,  high- 
priced,  kinds  to  the  older,  longer- 
established  varieties,  one  is  con- 
fronted by  a  bewildering  list,  the  task 
of  selecting  the  standard,  best  all- 
around  vaneties  appears  to  be  hope- 
lessly confusing.  One  must  neces- 
sarily Ro  to  a  reliable  grower  or  else 
carefullv  study  the  catalogue  of  a  de- 
pendable specialist  before  one  can 
earn  which  varieties  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  are  now  considered 
the  standards  and  most  beautiful  of 
their  class. 

For  more  than  half  a  century 
F estiva  Maxima  has  been  a  standby 
of  growers  all  over  the  world,  with  its 
vigorous,  erect  growth  and  its  enor- 
mous white  flowers,  flecked  with  red 
like  drops  of  blood.  Felix  Crousseis 
another  favorite,  a  brilliant  crimson, 
without  which  no  collection  is  com- 
plete. Still  another  famous  variety  is 
Monsieur  Jules  Elie,  that  proud  gal- 
lant, adding  glory  to  the  humblest 
garden  with  its  enormous  globular 
owers  of  silvery  pink. 

BUT  for  the  flower-lover  who  cnjo>'s 
wiinouier  "^^    acquaintance   with   varieties 

and  yet  has  a  lurking  desire  to  set  out 
Peonies  and  watch  his  plants  increase 
in  loveliness  from  year  to  year,  a  generous  list 
of  standard  varieties  may  not  be  out  of  the  way 
as  a  concluding  w  ord .  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to 
claim  that  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  foit>'  or 
fifty  absolutely  *'best"  Peonies  for  the  reason 
that  no  two  growers  could  ever  agree  on  the 
same  number.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  this 
list  probably  includes  a  majority  of  the  stand- 
ard low-priced  varieties  which  have  received 
the  highest  recommendations  from  reliable 
growers  and  authorities: 

Festiva  Maxima.  La  Tuljpe,  Acbille,  Armaiwitne  MechiO 
Umbellata  Rosea,  Marie  Lemoine,  Madame  Calot.  Triomp'** 
de  TExposicion  de  Lille.  Virgo  Mari^  Madame  Bucq««^ 
Madame  de  Galhau.  Eugenie  Vcrdier,  Edults  Superba.  feii* 
Crousae,  Alice  de  Julvecourt,  Modelc  dc  Perfection.  Barooea 
Schroeder,  Margueritt  Gerard,  Monsieur  Jules  Elie,  Madaae 
Emile  Lemoine,  Avalanche,  Livingstone,  Marie  Jacqiw^ 
Madame  CrouMe,  Cmironne  d'Or,  Lamarcine,  Gloire  de  Cha»w 
Gombault,  Boule  de  NeiKC,  Duchesse  dc  Nemoura.  Maiia** 
de  Vemevile, Octavie  Dcmay,  General  Bertrand,  Jeanne  <J  -^ 
La  Roziere,  Louis  Van  HiSuti^,  Delachei,  I>dlicactssima.  Mw- 
r^ ''        a«-j Ic I     >-**--^-^*^-«^-^«»»S -"-  - 


estc    Guerin,    Madame 
Wellinctoo.  y 


Due  ^ 
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THE  PATRIOTIC  GARDEN 


KITCHEN  DOOP^ 

helpsaRyhierFighi 

EAT'  NUTS'AfVDTg^S^^ 


'Over  Here  and  Over  TKere  luther  burbank 


Member  National  War  Garden 
Commiatton,  Waahingtoo,  D.C 


TO  NO  Other  nation  in  the  world's 
history  probably  has  such  a  stupend- 
ous task  been  given  as  that  whicn  has 
been  assigned  to  the  United  States  in 
the  present  titanic  conflict.  In  this  modem 
battle  of  the  giants  the  young  Hercules  of  the 
western  world  is  called  upon  to  perform  what 
seem  like  impossible  labors. 

In  addition  to  the  military  force  which  the 
United  States  is  exerting  both  by  land  and 
by  sea,  there  are  other  services  it  must  render 
to  the  common  cause.  The  greatest  of  these 
is  the  furnishing  of  food  in  vast  quantities  to 
the  Allies  for  uieir  civilian  populations  and 
for  their  armies.  At  the  same  time  this  coun- 
try is  obliged  to  send  more  and  more  wheat, 
beef,  and  other  staples  abroad  for  its  own 
rapidly  growing  army  in  France. 

Food  nas  b^me  therefore  the  great  o^t- 
standin^  problem.  Wherewithal  shall  we 
be  fed  ?  is  the  question  which  has  been  on  th^ 
tongues  of  milhons  of  men  ever  since  thei  war 
started.  Old  sources  of  food  supply  were 
being  used  to  the  utmost;  but  it  was  evident 
from  the  outstart  that  this  would  not  begin 
to  take  care  of  the  food  needs  of  the  world.  If 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  for  nei^ 
meansof  increasing  the  amountof  food  on  hand. 
There  ^^ere  two  ways  in  which  this  could  be. 
brought  sbout.  One  was  by  increased  pro^ 
duction.     The  other  by  conservation. 

AS  TO  the  former  it  was  realized  that  the  , 
-^^  farmer,  handicapped  by  shortage  of 
labor  due  to  the  draft  and  his  help  going  off*  to 
work  in  munition  plants,  could  not  acconiplish 
all  that  was  demanded.  On  this  account  a 
new  source  of  food  supply  was  looked  for. 
There  was  an  undeveloped  field,  it  was  ob- 
served, in  the  uncultivated  home  yards,  back 
yards,  vacant  lots,   and  open  spaces  of  our 


cities,  towns  and  villages.  This  ''slacker  land  " 
must  be  put  to  work,  it  was  decided.  And 
so  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 
started  on  its  nation-wide  canripaign  to  arouse 
all  our  "city  farmers"  to  their  patriotic  duty 
of  raising  food. 

'IXT'HILE  there  always  had  been  a  few 
^y  eardens  here  .and  there,  with  quite  a 
sprinlding  of  them  in  some  places,  never  be- 
fore had  any  effort  been  made  to  get  this 
work  started  on  a  national  basis.  The  value 
of  the  enterprise  lay  in  the  fact  that  these 
small  tracts  of  land  numbered  up  into  the 
millions.  They  may  range  in  size  from  a  few 
square  feet  up  to  an  acre  or  more.  None 
individually  laige.  It  is  only  by  taking  them 
in  the  aggregate  that  the  immensity  of  their 
power  as  a  food  producer  is  realized.  It  is 
the  same  as  with  tne  other  small  things  which 
have  gone  to  make  the  big  forces  of  this  war. 
This  is  the  day  of  stupendous  undertakings,  of 
plans  and  projects  which  would  have  made  us 
gasp  with  wonder  a  few  years  ago.  ^ye  speak 
now  of  billions  of  dollars  and  of  immense 
appropriations  with  an  unconcern  which 
would  not  have  been  dreamed  possible  less 
than  a  decade  ago. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  still  the  day  of  small 
things.  Many  of  the  immense  totals  which 
make  up  the  hundreds  of  millions  contributed 
to  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
vast  Liberty  Loan  and  War  Saving  issues,  are 
composed  of  an  overwhelming  number  of 
small  amounts.  And  so  it  is  with  the  war 
gardens — the  little  back  yard  vegetable 
plots — now  scattered  by  the  million  over  the 
United  States  from  coast  to  coast.  United 
they  can  produce  enough  food  to  supply  the 
equivalent  of  all  the  rations  needed  by  an  army 
of  a  million  men  for  many  months. 


npHE  other  method  by  which  the  food 
■■'  supply  could  be  increased,  it  was  seen, 
was  by  conservation.  There  must  be  added 
production  but  at  the  sanie  rime  there  must 
be  no  waste.  If  the  growing  demands  of  the 
Allies  and  of  the  armies  were  to  be  taken  care 
of,  it  was  necessary  that  both  means  be  em- 
ployed to  the  utmost.  The  National  War 
Garden  Commission,  therefore,  has  been  as 
active  in  urging  the  conservation  of  food  as 
in  ureine  its  greater  production.  It  has  called 
on  tne  home  food  producers  to  save  all  the 
product  of  their  war  gardens,  to  let  no  particle 
go  to  waste;  what  could  not  be  consumed  at 
the  time  it  ripened  they  were  advised  to  can 
or  to  dry  for  future  use.  This  campaign 
too,  like  that  for  the  planting  of  vacant  lots, 
has  been  nation-wide;  in  fact,  it  has  become 
international,  for  Canada  and  other  countries 
have  appealed  to  us  for  assistance  and  advice 
in  getting  similar  campaigns  started  among 
their  people. 

EXX)D  is  the  big  word  in  the  world  war 
^  to-day.  It  is  the  basis  and  foundation 
of  everything  else  that  is  being  accomplished. 
A  nation  or  an  army  might  maintain  itself 
for  some  time  without  certain  other  factors 
that  are  considered  necessary  to  self  defense. 
But  without  food  it  would  soon  become  neces- 
sary to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  Famine 
stalking  through  the  land  would  devastate 
it  more  quickly  than  could  the  guns  or  the 
gas  shells  of  the  other  enemy. 

Few  people  realize  the  scientific  fact  that 
all  food  and  all  clothing,  without  any  excep- 
tion, is  first  produced  by  the  action  of  sunlignt 
on  the  foliage  of  plants  and  that  were  it  not 
for  the  wonderful  chemical  engines  installed 
in  the  foliage  of  plants  no  life  could  exist  on 
the  earth.     //  is  only  by  the  improvements 


_  they  are  selling  bones  at  the  rate  of  5 
bones,  fats  and  other  scraps  of  food   ' 


is  for  25  cents,  the  police  regulating  a  long  line  of  patiently  waiting  purchasers  t 
Grow  more  crops,  save  food,  and  carry  on.    '""*"  *  "  ~ 


go  to  waste  in  garbage  pails. 


(Official  Ptess 


>us  for  a  chance  to  c 

;u  ptkotogxaphs,  London). 
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made  in  plants  that  our  present  civilization 
has  been  made  possible. 

TT  WAS  becoming  evident  ten  years  or  so 
■'•  ago  to  every  American  with  a  clear 
vision  of  the  trend  of  events  that  the  con- 

i  stantly  accelerating  movement  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  food  from  the  farms  to  the  cities 
must  result  sooner  or  later  in  greatl}r  increased 
•  prices   and   the  consequent  sufFerine  which 

r  always  accompanies  a  loss  of  balance  Detween 
production  and  consumption.  The  war 
greatly  accentuated  this. 

This  menacing  condition  was  realized  by  a 
number  of  peppTe,  particularly  by  those  who 
had  been  giving  close  study  to  the  subject. 
This  awful  war  into  which  most  of  the  world 
has  been  plunged  made  the  condition  all  too 
evident  to  everybody.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Starvation  was  parai3rzing  the  arms  and  taking 
the  lives  of  our  allies  over  the  seas;  and  the 
owners  of  gardens,  orchards  and  farms  were 
called  upon  to  quicken  every  nerve  to  meet  the 
deficiency,  while  those  who  were  most  able 
and  who  had  been  of  most  assistance  in  the 
production  of  food  were  called  to  the  aid  of 
our  allies  who  were  defending  the  right  to  live 
in  peace  upon  the  earth. 

npHOSE  who  cultivated  the  soil  could 
■■'  hardly  do  much  more  than  they  were  al- 
ready doing;  and  it  was  becoming  evident 
that  food  which  before  had  been  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course  was  in  reality  the  foundation 
of  all  life,  all  knowledge,  all  progress.  What 
could  be  done?  It  became  necessary  to  con- 
serve carefully  what  already  had  been  pro- 
duced; and  then  to  produce  more.  Agriculture 
and  horticulture  had  not  generally  been  taught 
in  the  schools  and  the  old  "hit  or  miss"  plan  of 
farming  was  ail  too  common;  the  home  garden 
was  neglected  and  the  school  garden  was  a 
novelty.  Both  in  the  call  to  conservation 
and  to  increased  production  the  American 
people  have  responded  nobly.  How  quickly 
they  have  changed  their  attitude,  how  splen- 
didly they  have  made  good  by  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  new  conditions!  There  is  not  a 
class  of  American  citizen,  not  a  branch  of 
industry  or  commerce,  not  an  occupation  or 
business  that  is  not  represented  in  this  effort 
to  help  win  the  \var  through  adding  some- 
thing to  the  nation's  food  supply.  Men, 
women,  and  children  have  gone  into  the  home 
food  production  work  with  equal  enthusiasm 
and  determination. 

And  a  fine  example  has  been  set  to  the 
American  people  by  the  lads  in  khaki  who  are 
preparing  to  fight  the  battles  of  democrac]^. 
And  they  have  planted  war  gardens  at  their 
camps.  The  first  of  these  "  Deal  war  gardens  " 
was  planted  by  the  Commission  at  Camp  Dix, 
New  Jersey.  When  everything  was  ready 
for  the  planting  nine  big  truck  loads  of  seeds, 
fertilizer,  machinery  and  other  supplies  were 
rushed  over  from  Philadelphia  and  in  short 
order  the  ground  was  made  ready.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  a  million  pounds  of 
potatoes  will  be  grown  this  season.  There 
are  thirty  acres  ofonions  and  the  same  area 
bf  each  of  the  following:  Peas,  beets,  beans, 
Isweet  com.  Lieut.-Col.  Edmond  Tompkins, 
quartermaster  at  the  camp,  has  as  many  as 
'48,000  men  at  his  table  some  days; 
and  the  assistance  which  the  big  400  acre  war 
garden  is  going  to  be  to  the  larder  is  greatly 
Appreciated.  The  saving  in  transportation 
of  food  is  another  factor  which  had  much  con- 
sideration in  starting  this  work.  Lieut.  John 
F.  Bonner,  because  of  his  practical  knowledge 
bf  farming,  was  placed  in  active  charge  of 
the  work.  One  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
assigned  to.  this  service.  They  consisted  of 
alien  enemies,  Germans,  Austrians,  Turks  and 
others  who  could  not  be  taken  into  the  active 


duty;  '^ conscientious  objectors"  and  men  who 
were  not  physically  fit  for  overseas  service. 

The  example  of  the  soldiers  helping  to  feed 
themselves  is  one  which  niust  serve  as  a  further 
inspiration  to  the  American  people.  If  any 
adaed  spur  were  needed,  this  would  furnish 
the  incentive. 

The  inauguration  of  the  war  garden  plan 
at  Camp  Dix  quickly  led  to  its  spread  to  other 
camps.  At  many  of  them  there  was  land 
available  for  food  production  purposes,  at 
Camp  Funston  this  amounting  to  as  miich  as 
20,000  acres.  Plans  were  made  to  have  as 
much  of  this  as  possible  worked  this  summer. 
At  Camp  Grant,  near  Rockford,  III.,  300  acres 
of  the  1,000  available  was  promptly  planted, 
with  the  promise  that  the  balance  would  be 
used  before  the  season  was  over.  At  Camp 
Devens,  near  Ayer,  Mass.,  there  was  250  acres 
turned  over  for  war  garden  purposes.  In  this 
case  a  group  of  100  enemy  prisoners  were 
taken  from  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  to  do  the 
farming.  At  Camp  Dodge,  near  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  100  acres  were  planted  in  com,  beans, 
onions  and  other  vegetables    for  the  men. 


TPHE  value  of  home  canning  and  drying 
"■^  as  a  patriotic  service  increases  with  every 
day  the  war  is  prolonged.  Every  added  day 
sees  the  world's  food  stock  lowered,  for  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  producing  food 
decreases  in  proportion  to  the  number  who 
are  merely  consumers.  The  only  way  this 
increasing  shortage  can  be  overcome  is 
through  the  stimulation  of  garden  production 
and  the  conservation  of  every  particle  of  per- 
ishable food  grown  there.  The  cupboards  of 
those  nations  which  have  been  longest  in  the 
stmggle  are  already  bare.  Left  to  them- 
selves, our  allies  would  speedily  starve  to 
death.  Preeminently  America's  part  in. 
the  war  is  to  feed  her  allies.  This  is 
a  herculean  task.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  American  republic  will 
live  up  to  the  high  traditions  and  pur- 
poses which  have  impelled  it  to  enter  this 
stmggle  for  right  and  liberty  and  that  it  will 
accomplish  in  food  production  and  conserva- 
tion, as  in  the  other  tasks  assigned  to  it,  all 
that  is  expected  of  it  and  more. 

AS  PRESIDENT  WILSON  said  of  the 
•^^  size  of  the  army — "no  limit"  must  be 
placed  upon  its  numbers;  it  must  be  large 
enoueh  to  beat  the  enemy — so  the  American 
people  must  not  limit  themselves  in  any  way 
m  their  food  production  and  conservation 
work.  They  must  raise  and  save  every  bit 
possible.  If  they  cannot  use  it  all  themselves 
there  will  be  someone  else  who  wilt  need  it. 
For  instance,  to  can  only  for  one's  self  when 
other  vegetables  and  fruits  were  going  to 
waste,  would  be  like  a  man  in  a  munition 
plant  refusing  to  make  a  gun  for  any  one  but  a 
relative.  If  there  is  a  surplus  in  any  commun- 
ity beyond  that  community's  need,  the  bal- 
ance should  be  canned  or  saved  for  use  in  some 
other  community  where  there  is  not  enough. 

It  is  only  by  this  close  cooperation  of  a 
united  people  that  our  food  supply  can  be 
made  ample  to  supply  our  needs  and  those  of 
our  allies  until  victory  comes  and  peace  and 
righteousness  once  more  reign  on  the  earth. 

Thirty-six  thousand  canning  and  drying 
booklets  were  sent  throughout  New  York 
to  the  county  demonstrarion  agents  of  the 
agricultural  college  at  Ithaca.  The  National 
War  Garden  Commission  cooperated  similarly 
in  many  other  states  in  home  food  conserva- 
tion work. 


Luther  Burbank.  whose  name  is  quite  ^miliar  to  gardeners 
as  a  plant  breeder  and  introducer  of  novelties,  is  an  active 
meniber  of  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 


Similar  work  was  done  at  many  of  the  other 
military  establishments  throughout  the  coun- 

The  army  must  be  fed.  That  is  the  prime 
purpose  in  all  the  efforts  being  put  forth  for 
mcreased  food  production.  If  the  army  could 
not  be  maintained  there  would  soon  be  noth- 
ing but  destruction  ahead.  The  civilian  pop- 
ulations must  also  be  fed;  but  they  must  back 
the  armies  both  by  their  work  and  by  produc- 
tion and  conservation  of  food. 

"^JOT  one  ounce  of  garden  produce  should 
-^^  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  The  need 
for  conservation  has  not  been  brought  home 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  deeply 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  countnes, 
England,  for  instance,  where  they  sell  bones 
at  the  butcher  shops  at  five  pounds  for  a 
shilling.  In  this  country  these  still  go  into 
the  garbage  pails;  and  with  them  too  often 
precious  scraps  of  meats  which  it  would  be 
thought  a  crime  to  throw  away  in  France  or 
Italy  or  any  other  European  country.  Every 
bit  of  food  that  is  raised  should  be  used. 
If  it  cannot  be  consumed  at  the  time  it  ripens, 
it  should  be  canne<^  or  dried  for  future  use. 


Songs  of  the  Garden  Warrior 

By  M.  G.  Kains 
Camouflage  ? 

Have  I  caught  a  little  thief. 

Little  bug? 
Underneath  this  curly  leaf. 

Calm  andf  snu^.^ 
What?    You're  playing  hide  and  seek? 
Wanted  me  to  stoop  and  peek? 
In  the  leaf  I  see  a  leak 

Little  bug. 

You  were  boring  for  some  food. 

Little  bug? 
Knew  it  was  there  and  knew  it  was  good 

So  you  dug? 
Don't  you  know  the  plant  is  mine 
Roots  and  fruits  and  leafage  fine  ? 
I  did  not  call  you  to  dine. 

Little  bug. 

Oh,  you  have  an  equal  right. 

Little  bug. 
Which  you  now,  with  all  your  might 

Mean  to  hugr 
Don't  you  do  it,  bug,  beware; 
Here  comes  nicotine,  take  care 
Requiescat  in  pace! — there 

Little  bug. 


^gle 


Do  You  Knoyf)  When  Fruit  Is  Ripe?  m.  g.  kains 

There  is  a  ^Psychological  Moment"  in  the  Career  of  a  Peach  or  Pear,  etc.,  Which  to  Miss 

is  to  Lose  the  Best  of  the  Season's  E£Fort 


IF  YOU  don't  know  when  an  apple  is 
npe  trust  the  ubiquitous  small  hoy. 
He  can  tell  at  a  glance  which  apple  is 
ready  for  the  mouth,  which  tor  the 
basket,  and  which  should  remain  on  the  tree. 
It's  a  matter  of  color  and  development  of  the 
skin.  In  general  the  "green  as  grass"  look 
has  been  replaced  by  a  more  waxey  finish 
and  the  fruit  seems  to  say  "  I'm  ready."  Some 
people  say  the  seeds  should  be  brown;  but 
many  apples  have  brown  seeds  before  they  are 
fully  matured  so  the  appearance  of 
the  skin  is  the  safer  guide. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised 
ingathering  apples,  pears,  plums, 
APRICOTS,  and  cherries.  These  trees 
bear  their  fruit  mostly  on  "spurs"  or 
little  twigs  which  live  from  year  to 
year — often  for  twenty  years  when 
left  alone.  To  break  them  off  is  to 
reduce  by  that  much  the  ability  of 
the  trees  to  produce  fruit;  for  a  fruit 
spur  once  gone  is  gone  forever.  The 
only  time  when  spurs  may  be  advan- 
tageously removed  is  when  there  are 
too  many  of  them  and  the  fruit  is  be- 
coming smaller  each  year.  In  well 
managed  trees  such  cases  are  rare. 
In  gathering  the  fruity  thereforey  give 
the  stalks  a  twist  instead  of  a  pull  to 
remove  them,  they  toUl  then  tear  loose 
at  the  proper  place  without  injuring 

the  spurs. 

*    *    * 

For  canning  whole  gather  peaches 
just  when  they  "give'  slightly  when 
pressed  gently  between  the  fineers 
and  the  thick  part  of  the  thumb- 
that  is,  with  the  whole  hand,  not 
with  the  tip  of  the  thumb.  They 
.will  thus  not  be  bruised.  For  slicing 
let  them  get  a  little  softer,  but  for 
eating  out  of  hand  when  no  one  is 
around  to  insist  upon  "manners"  let 
some  of  them  oecome  "bags  of 
flavor"  by  remaining  on  the  tree  in 
protected  places  so  the  wind  won't 
make  them  fall — the  interior  parts. 
Then  puncture  a  hole  where  the  stem  has 
been  removed  and  squeeze  the  fruit  slightly 
as  you  suck  the  juice.  Talk  about  ambrosia! 
nectar!  and  their  synonyms!  The  gods  had 
nothing  like  this — if  you  have  a  peach  as  is  a 
peach. 


So  far  as  harvesting  is  concerned  plums 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  the  soft 
juicy  ones,  and  the  meaty  kinds.  The  former 
must  be  picked  promptly  as  soon  as  ripe  and 
handled  gently  to  prevent  breaking  their 
skins;  the  latter  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  trees  longer.  In  the  far  West  they 
are  usually  allow^  to  fall  upon  the  ground  or 
are  gathered  by  jarring  into  sheets  because 
they  are  not  injured  and  it  is  cheaper  to  gather 
them  in  this  way.    The  soft  kinds  spoil  far 


The  way  to  get  choice  grapes  is  to  slip  paper  bags  over  the  bunches  just  as  they 
begin  to  ripen.   It  delays  npening  a  few  days,  but  then ! 


Can  you  guess  which  watermelon  is  really  ripe  ? 
with  a  little  care  to  tell  "positively 


It  is  easy 


more  auickly  than  do  the  meaty  ones  so  they 
must  be  eaten  or  cooked  soon  after  being 
gathered.  The  meaty  kinds  may  be  kept 
m  humid  climates  such  as  that  of  Long  Island 
for  a  week  or  a  month  and  in  dry  ones  even 
longer  without  serious  deterioration.  Never- 
theless it  is  generally  better  to  dispose  of 
them  soon  after  harvest. 


The  grape  must  be  allowed  to  become 
fully  ripe  before  it  is  gathered;  it  does  not 
ripen  in  storage.  Wait  until  even  the  slowest 
maturing  berries  of  the  cluster  are  ripe.  No 
harm  will  usually  result  from  allowing  the 
clusters  to  remain  on  the  vines  after  the  fruit 
is  ripe,  for  a  few  days  or  even  several  weeks 
in  some  cases  because  the  berries  become 
sWeeter  the  longer  they  stand — unless  there  is 
danger  of  rather  severe  freezing.  Both  foliage 
and  fruit  will  withstand  the  light  frosts  of 
early  autumn.  Indeed  the  long  keeping 
varieties  will  keep  all  the  better  if  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  vines  until  late  in  the  season. 
Varieties  which  "shell"  or  "shatter";  that  is, 
drop  their  berries  badly  cannot  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  vines  more  than  a  few  days 
after  they  are  ripe. 


For  culinary  purposes  never  allow  fruits 
to  become  "dead     ripe.     Not  only  are  they 
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then  much  more  "mushy"  than  when  gath- 
ered earlier,  but  they  will  lose  a  great  deal 
of  that  delicate  flavor  and  aroma  that  makes 
them  so  delicious  when  eaten  out  of  hand. 
Best  results  in  canning  and  preserving  are 
secured  from  fruit  that  is  mature  but  has  not 
become  fully  ripe,  because  such  fruits  not 
only  retain  their  shape  better  than  do  soft 
ones  but  the  acids  that  they  contain  help  to 
preserve  them  and  to  hold  the  flavor.  In 
cooking  such  fruit  still  more  of  the  flavor  may 
be  retained  when  only  the  least 
quantity  of  water  or  syrup  is  used, 
when  the  temperature  is  kept  so  low 
that  the  action  is  rather  a  simmer 
than  a  boil,  and  the  vessel  in  which 
the  cooking  is  done  is  kept  closed 
until  after  the  fruit  is  steam  cooked. 
Cooking  with  the  skins  on  emphasizes 
the  characteristic  flavor  still  more. 
This  has  special  reference  to  the 
making  of  apple  and  other  sauces, 
"  butters,"  and  the  like.  A  colander 
will  separate  the  skins  and  other 
waste  from  the  "sauce." 
♦    ♦    * 

Bordeaux  stains  are  both  un- 
sightly and  unwholesome,  even  poi- 
sonous, so  it  is  necessary  to  get  them 
off  the  fruit  on  which  they  have 
lodged  because  of  spraying.  Don't 
waste  time  trying  to  rub,  scrub,  or 
wash  them  off.  Here's  an  easier 
way:  Place  the  fruit  in  a  frying 
basket  or  something  else  with  an 
upright  handle  and  loose  or  open 
sides.  Then  dip  into  a  crock  half 
full  of  weak  vinegar.  Move  it  up 
and  down  three  or  four  times,  rapidly 
enough  to  make  ^  current.  Lift  it  out 
and  dip  similarly  in  clean  water  and 
allow  it  to  dry.  You  will  be  delighted 
to  find  that  it  is  clean;  for  the  acetic 
acid  of  the  vinegar  combines  chemic- 
ally with  the  copper  sulphate  and  the 
lime  of  the  boraeaux  mixture,  and 
forms  the  much  more  soluble  acetates 
of  copper  and  lime,  the  last  vestige 
of  which  is  rinsed  off  by  the  water. 


For  finest  flavor  in  cantaloupes  never 
allow  the  fruits  to  part  naturally  from  the 
vines  because  they  are  then  likely  to  be  "flat" 
and  "mushy."    Again,  never  cut  them  be- 


Pears  should  never  ripen  on  the  tree.  Lift  with  an  up' 
outward  twist.    If  ripe  it  will  come  off 


warjiO  £^ 
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cause  they  are  then  likel3r  to  be  too  imma- 
ture. The  safest  way  to  judge  when  a  can* 
taloupe  is  ripe  is  to  note  when  the  stem  begins 
to  crack  at  the  point  where  it  joins  the  fruit. 
At  this  stage  the  fruit  will  be  firm,  almost 
hard.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  place  for 
several  days  or  a  week,  if  necessary,  or  they 
may  be  ripened  in  a  day  or  two  by  keeping 
them  in  a  very  warm  place,  such  as  a  closed 
greenhouse  or  a  hotbed  with  the  sash  on — 
preferably  not  touching;  the  soil  but  on  boards 
or  bricks.  As  the  fruits  naturally  ripen  first 
at  the  blossom  end,  they  should  be  turned 
once  so  that  the  stem  end  will  face  the  sun. 
This  will  tend  to  make  the  flesh  of  uniform 
thickness  and  quality.  When  the  rind  begins 
to  feel  springy  but  not  too  soft,  wash  the 
fruits,  let  them  dry  in  a  breezy  cool  place, 
then  lay  them  on  the  cellar  floor  and  later 
in  the  refrigerator,  so  as  to  be  cold  when  eaten. 
♦    *    * 

When  is  a  watermelon. ripe  ?  An  experi- 
enced grower  will  point  out  each  ripe  one  in  a 
field  but  that  is  because  of  his  train^  eye. 
Steps  in  this  training  are  about  as  follows: 
Note  the  color  of  the  unquestionably  imma- 
ture— the  "green"  fruits.  Compare  this 
color  with  that  of  a  specimen  apparently 
riper.  The  "green  as  grass"  look  and  the 
wnidsh  bloom  have  gone!  Also  the  skin  of 
the  ripe  specimen  is  harder  to  dent  with  the 
finger  nail.  Now  look  for  the  tendril  or  curl 
on  the  vine  opposite  to  the  fruit  stem.  Gen- 
erally this  dnes  up  about  the  rime  the  fruit 
is  ripe.  But  don't  be  hasty.  Turn  the  fruit 
over  and  examine  the  underside.  A  creamy 
color  is  a  further  indication  of  ripeness.  But 
wait  yet.  "Fillip"  your  finger  against  the 
fruit;  then  do  the  same  to  several  undoubtedly 
"green"  melons  and  carefully  note  the  dif- 
ference in  sound.  To  quote  a  colored  mam- 
my's instructions  to  her  son:  "If  dey  says 


'plunk'  dey's  ereen;  but  if  dey  says  'plink' 
dey's  ripe!  '  Again  note  differences  in  color 
and  then  as  a  final  test  "plug"  the  fruit;  that 
is  cut  out  a  pyramidal  piece  about  two  inches 
square.  If  it  is  greenish  or  white — ^you  have 
been  too  hasty.  If  it  is  ripe,  your  palate 
will  approve  your  judgment. 

Ity  Gather  the  fruits  of  apples^  peaches y  plums ^ 
apricots  and  nectarines  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe 
enough  to  use  either  for  cooking  or  for  dessert; 
for  thereby  you  conserve  the  plant  food  and 
direct  it  into  other  fruits  that  are  ripening  and 
make  them  larger ^  finer  and  somewhat  later. 


Now  is  the  time  to  prevent  disappointment 
common  at  grape  harvesting  time-trotting 
of  the  fruit.  Of  course  spraying  witii  bor- 
deaux mixture  will  do  wonders  as  a  preventive 
of  this  fungus  malady,  so  use  this  spray 
freely.  But  still  more  may  be  done  to  eet 
really  choice  grapes.  Having  done  the 
fundamental  work  now  cover  each  cluster  with 
a  common  manila  paper  sack  or  one  of  the 
special  wire  topped  baes  made  for  this  purpose 
and  procurable  at  the  stores  that  handle 
gardeners'  tools  and  accessories.  The3r  should 
not  cost  more  than  one  cent  each  even  in  these 
war  times.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  slip  a 
sack  over  a  cluster,  crumple  its  top  so  it  won't 
slip  off  and  then  wait  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  This 


As  soon  as  possible  after  fruit  has  been  plucked 
from  the  tree  or  bush,  place  it  in  the  shade  so  it 
Kvlll  not  become  scalded  by  the  sun.  As  an  ex- 

Kilment  (to  test  the  value  of  this  suggestion) 
ve  a  few  specimens  in  the  full  sun  ror  a  day 
after  being  gathered.  Place  these  in  a  cool 
room  in  the  house  with  some  others  picked  at 
the  same  time  but  kept  in  the  shade  as  soon 
as  gathered.  Then  note  from  time  to  time 
which  lot  keeps  best  and  which  tastes  best. 
Your  eye  and  your  palate  will  be  arbiters. 


will  usually  be  two  to  five  days  later  than  with 

unsacked   fruit  but  the  heightened   quality 

and  increased  size  will  more  than  compensate 

for  the  delay.     Besides,  one  can  thus  be  far 

more  sure  of  having  ripe  instead  of  rotten 

fruit. 

*    *    ♦ 

The  PEAR  is  the  one  fruit  that  should  never 
he  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree.  When  it  does, 
if  it  is  an  early  variety  it  is  prone  to  become 
"flat"  in  flavor  and  in  many  cases  rotten 
around  the  core.  The  worst  offender  in  this 
respect  is  probably  Clapp's  Favorite  which  if 
allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  unril  it  tempts  the 
eye,  will  either  fall  with  a  splash  of  decay  or 
squeeze  through  one's  fingers  if  grasped  too 
roughly.  The  later  varieties,  if  allowed  to 
hang  too  long,  usually  develop  grittiness 
around  the  core.  They  are  niatuie  when 
they  have  reached  full  size  and  will  part  read- 
ily from  the  tree  without  either  breaking  the 
twig  or  the  fruit  stem.  The  sure  way  to  know 
which  ones  are  ready  is  to  lift  the  fruits,  one 
by  one,  upward  and  outward  so  the  stem  fonns 
an  angle  with  the  twig  quite  different  from 
that  at  which  it  hangs.  If  the  fruit  does  not 
separate  from  the  twig  after  it  has  been 
moved  through  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  it  is  not  nearly  ready;  also  it  the  stem  or 
the  twig  breaks  the  fruit  is  too  immature. 
After  gathering  handle  the  fruits  as  carefully 
as  eggs  to  avoid  bruising,  then  store  them  m  a 
bureau  drawer,  a  clothes  closet  or  some  similar 
place  where  there  is  little  or  no  circulation  of 
air.  Look  over  the  early  varieties  every  two 
or  three  days  and  remove  the  ripe  ones  for 
immediate  use.  Later  varieties  may  be 
stored  like  winter  apples — ^handled  carefully 
and  kept  cold  until  a  week  or  two  before  they 
are  needed  as  ripe  fruit.  They  may  then  be 
placed  in  wanner  quarters  as  just  suggested 
for  early  varieties. 


Prepare  No\v  to  Save  It  for  Winter 

What  to  Do  to  Be  Sure  of  Getting  Best  Results  in  Keeping  tlie  Garden  Products  for  tlie  Lean  Months 


GROWING  the  crops  for  winter  is 
only  one  half  of  the  work.  Equally 
important,  of  course,  is  keeping 
them  properly.  And  to  do  this  it 
is  necessary  to  make  plans  in  advance  and 
to  have  all  preparations  made  to  carry  them 
out  thoroughly.  In  other  words,  prepared- 
ness now  for  the  winter  campaign  is  just  as 
essential  as  spring  preparedness  was  for  the 
summer  campaign. 

npHERE  are,  of  course,  three  general 
^  methods  of  saving  for  winter.  While 
manv  thines  can  be  kept  by  two  or  even  by 
all  three  of  these  methods,  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  figure  out  in  advance  about  how  the  dif- 
ferent vegetables  will  be  proportioned.  The 
three  methods  of  keeping  vegetables  for  win- 
ter are,  in  brief,  i,  storing;  2,  canning  and 
pickling;  and  3,  drjring  or  dehydraring. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  question  as  to 
what  can  be  saved  for  winter  and  the  best 
way  of  saving  it.  To  be  stored  are  dried 
beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips, 
potatoes,  salsify,  squash,  and  turnips. 

To  be  canned  or  pickled:  asparagus,  string 
beans,  lima  beans,  beets,  cauliflower,  swiss 
chard  and  other  greens,  sweet  com,  cucumbers, 
melons,  onions,  peas,  peppers,  pumpkins,  rhu- 
barb, spinach,  squash,  tomatoes. 

Especially  good  for  dehydrating,  green 
beans,  beets,  cabbage,  sugar  com,  horse- 
radish, green  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  squash 
and  pumpkins. 


Hmr  Much  Spmcm  WUl  B«  RM|ulnd7 

npHE  first  consideration  is  room.  This  can 
^  be  Quickly  estimated  as  follows:  Every 
bushel  o?  root  crops  or  potatoes  to  be  stored 
will  require  about  2,200  cubic  inches  of 
space.  This  is  the  approximate  capacity  of  a 
box  with  inside  measurements  of  13  x  13  x  13 
in.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  various 
fruits.  Allowance  must  be  made,  of  course, 
for  the  space  occupied  by  the  containers 
themselves;  if  the  product  is  to  be  put  up  in 
barrels  or  crates,  this  will  amount,  roughly, 
to  25  per  cent.  more. 

Products  which  are  canned  or  preserved 
vary  considerably  in  the  amount  of  space 
they  will  require  in  relation  to  their  bulk  as 
gathered.  Some  thines,  such  as  com  on  the 
cob,  occupy  consider2u>ly  more  space  canned 
than  before.  Others,  especially  peas  and 
pickles,  and  such  things  as  have  to  be  "  cooked 
down"  before  being  put  up"  take  up  con- 
siderably less  space.  As  a  rule  there  will  not 
be  above  a  pint  of  product  for  each  quart  of 
raw  material.  A  dozen  quart  jars  occupy 
approximately  a  space  of  about  i^  x  2  ft. 
One  of  the  convenient  things  about  cans  and 
glasses  is  that  they  can  be  packed  in  boxes  and 
stored  on  top  of  each  other  so  that  no  space 
is  wasted. 

V^tables  to  be  dried  or  dehydrated  will 
lose  from  three  quarters  to  nine  tenths  of  their 
bulk  and  weight.  The  finished  product  is* 
kept  best  in  paper  bags,  or  in  waxed  paper 
cartons  or  containers  which  can   be  stored 


in  cans  or  in  boxes.    Where  space  is  a  serious 
matter  in   saving   products   for  winter    de       ' 
hyd rating  is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

What  You  WUl  N«Mi  For  Storlac 

THE  general  principle  of  storing  is  to  keep 
as  many  things  as  possible  in  normal 
condition  by  controlling  the  temperature 
and  the  moisture.  The  majority  of  things 
require  to  be  kept  cool  and  fairly  dry— a 
temperature  between  34  and  40,  and  the  air 
neither  saturated  with  moisture,  as  in  a  damp 
cellar,  nor  as  dry  as  in  a  heated  room.  Many 
things  may  be  stored  successfully  outside 
in  pits,  etc.,  and  will  keep  longer  than  even  in  a 
good  cellar.  The  disadvantage  is  that  they 
are  difficult  to  get  at  during  the  winter 
months. 

Out-door  PIU  and  Ftmtnmm 

THE  simplest  form  of  keeping  vegetables 
for  winter  is  a  "hole  in  die  ground" 
covered  over  with  soil  and  litter  to  keep  the 
contents  from  freezing.  This  may  be  elab- 
orated upon  as  much  as  may  be  desired.  The 
essential  thing  is  to  have  the  pit  in  a  thor- 
oughly well  drained  spot  where  there  can  be  no 
standing  water  in  tne  bottom  of  the  trench 
or  pit.  In  making  a  pit  of  this  kind,  plan  ^ 
in  advance  and  have  on  hand  ready  for  use 
in  the  fall  enough  clean  cinders  or  gravel  to 
make  sure  of  good  drainage  at  the  bottom,  ' 
and  a  load  of  marsh  or  soft  nay  or  clean  straw 
for   covering   directly   over   the    vegetables, 
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and  more  of  the  same  material,  or  dry  leaves, 
for  mi^lchine  over  the  soil.  Some  boards, 
which  should  be  preferably  uniform  in 
length  and  width,  but  which  may  be  second 
hand  or  random  stuff,  should  also  be  secured 
for  lining  the  trench,  and  for  making  divisions 
between  the  different  vegetables  to  oe  stored. 

Gttt  th«  Cellar  Rmmdy 

A  LARGE  amount  of  the  spoilage  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  in  cellars  every  year 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cellars  are  not 
thoroughly  cleaned  before  the  new  crops  are 
put  into  storage.  Half  rotten  boards,  cob- 
webs, dried  pieces  of  old  vegetables  or  fruits, 
*' mummies"  laden  with  germs,  are  allowed 
to  wait  in  ambush  as  it  were,  for  the  new  crops 
to  be  put  in.  Clean  out  the  cellar  as  clean  as  a 
whistle — flood  it  with  light  I — so  that  you  can 
see  into  every  nook  and  cranny.  If  tnere  are 
any  rat  holes,  plus;  them  up  with  mortar  with 
which  a  little  oroken  glass  is  niixed  for  good 
measure.  Rip  out  any  old  bins  or  partitions 
which  may  be  half  decayed.  Sweep  down  the 
cob-webs.  Write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington^  D.  C,  for  speci- 
fications for  Government  whitewash  and  give 
a  thorough  coating  to  walls,  ceiling,  parti- 
tions ana  so  forth.  And  then  follow  up  that 
with  another  one  a  few  weeks  later.  Let 
the  whole  place  get  aired  out  until  it  is  sweet, 
dean,  ana  dry.  Then,  when  you  have  put 
in  your  root  crops  and  fruits,  they  will  have  a 
chance,  if  they  are  sound  when  you  put  them 
in,  of  remainmg  in  good  condition  throughout 
the  winter. 

Arrange  for  some  control  of  the  ventilation 
in  your  cellar.  This  is  vital.  A  simple  way 
is  to  use  a  piece  of  stove  pipe  with  an  ell. 


I 


inserted  in  a  lower  pane  of  the  cellar  window, 
and  long  enough  to  carry  the  incoming  air 
down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor. 
Then  a  short,  straight  piece  is  placed  above 
this  to  remove  the  warmer  air  next  to  the 
cellar  ceiling. 

Arrange  now  all  boxes,  bins,  shelves,  and 
so  forth,  that  may  be  wanted  so  that  no 
time  will  be  lost  in  the  busy  season  around 
harvesting. 

Making  •  Store  Room 

F  YOU  haven't  got  a  cellar,  don't  decide 
that  you  can  t  keep  anything,  but 
improvise  some  small  room  in  its  place.  Just 
try  closing  up  with  an  old  blanket  or  some 
burlaps,  and  boards  a  small  north  room  to 
make  a  real  dark  room  of  it;  but  leave  a  double 
opening,  one  below  and  one  near  the  ceiling 
to  take  care  of  the  ventilation.  In  a  room  of 
this  kind,  many  things  will  keep  as  well  as  in  a 
good  cellar. 

Combination  Pit  and  Hotbed 

MUCH  more  satisfactory  than  the  "ele- 
mentary pit"  or  "trench"  is  a  perman- 
ent pit  made  or  heavy  boards,  or  much  better 
still,  of  concrete.  This  can  be  made  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  pit  for  winter 
and  as  a  hotbed  for  early  spring.  It  is 
merely  an  extra  deep  hotbed  with  thorough 
drainage,  so  arranged  that  when  the  bottom 
part  is  filled  with  vegetables  for  winter  use,  a 
movable  false  bottom  can  be  put  in  a  foot  or 
so  down  from  the  top — leavmg  a  space  be- 
tween the  false  bottom  and  the  sash,  or  shut- 
ters to  be  filled  with  leaves  or  straw.  This 
makes  an  outside  cellar  of  great  capacity, 
and,  if  the  location  of  the  diflPerent  vegetables 
is  marked,  anything  wanted  can  be  got  at 


easily,  even  in  bad  weather,  by  simply  re- 
movmg  a  sash  and  section  of  the  short  Doards. 
Or  the  divisions  of  different  vegetables  can 
be  made  lengthwise^  and  the  contents  of  the 
frame  used  from  one  end.  In  this  way,  part 
of  the  frame  can  be  used  for  an  extra  early 
hotbed  while  vegetables  are  still  stored  in  the 
remainder.  Although  it  may  involve  a  little 
more  time  and  expense  to  build  a  frame  of 
this  kind,  of  concrete,  it  will  pay  decidedly 
to  do  so. 

Equipment  f<ir  Drjrinf 

npHERE  are  three  methods  for  drying-y- 
*•  drying  in  the  sun;  evaporating  by  arti- 
ficial heat,  which  is  usually  done  in  a  small  way 
or  over  a  stove;  and  drymg  by  the  use  of  an 
air  current.  The  eqitipment  in  either  case, 
for  drying  in  a  small  way  in  the  home,  is 
very  simple. 

If  electricity  is  available,  use  an  electric 
fan.  You  will  be  absolutely  surprised  at  the 
rapidity  and  the  uniformness  with  which 
products  can  be  brought  to  the  proper  decree 
of  dryness  without  any  danger  of  scorching. 
Make  light  frames  of  wood  with  bottoms  of 
muslin  or  cheesecloth  and  of  a  convenient  size. 
For  sun  drying,  it  is  better  to  have  a  frame 
with  a  glass  top  in  which  to  place  the  trays. 
For  use  over  a  stove,  they  may  be  merely  sus- 

C ended  from  the  wall  or  ceiling,  but,  much 
etter  results  will  be  had  from  a  small,  family 
sized  commercial  dryer  with  removable  trays 
and  a  "  chimney"  for  carrying  off  the  moist  air. 
An  essential  part  of  the  equipnient  for  dry- 
ing is  the  provision  made  for  cutting  or  slicine 
the  vegetables.  While  this  may  be  done  with 
an  ordinary  knife,  it  will  pay  well  to  get  a 
rotary  vegetable  slicer.  / 


DoDotlet  any  space  remain  UDoocupied.    **Keep  conttantly  at  it"  etpfruilly  at  this 
mfmher  that  good  tillage,  tbocough  preparation  and 


as  the  first  planted  crops  are  maturing.     Malce  succeseion  plantings  for  winter  supply  and  le-V^ 
it  cultivation  are  just  as  necessary  now  as  earlier  in  the  year  C^ 


Returns  from  tKe  War  Garden  Campaign 

A  Kaleidoscopic  Summary  of  Some  of  the  Tangible  Results  of  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 


EVERY  railroad  in  the  country  has  an 
enormous  amountof  land  along  its  right 
of  way  which  could  be  made  to  produce, 
but  it  has  taken  the  necessities  of  war  to 
bring  out  this  fact.  In  the  South,  "  Right-of- 
way  Gardens"  are  to  be  seen  from  the  window 
of  almost  any  passenger  train.  A  field  30 
feet  wide  and  a  half-mile  long  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  innumerable  little  gardens  are  to  he 
found  between  the  ends  of  the  cross-ties 
and  the  right-of-way  fence.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway  has  sent  out  information 
that  arrangements  will  be  made  at  any  time 
with  any  person  who  ^shes  to  use  their  right 
of  way  for  war  garden  purposes — and  no 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  land. 

*  *    * 

W.  p.  Kenney,  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  having  authorized  the 
planting  of  war  gardens  on  the  un'usued  por- 
tions of  the  right  of  way,  E.  C.  Leedy, 
general  immigration  agent,  sent  a  notice  to 
all  the  road's  agents  urging  them  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  rouse  interest  in  the  move- 
ment and  thus  to  help  save  cars.  "If  we 
are  to  head  the  list  in  the  amount  of  production 
from  war  gardens,"  he  said,  "it  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  every  employee  along  the 

line." 

*    *    * 

D.O'Hara,  a  starion  aeentof  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company, 
is  an  enthusiastic  war  garden  booster.  He 
wants  to  see  his  town  of  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
make  a  record  in  home  food  production,  and 
for  that  reason  he  has  been  distributing  man- 
uals furnished  by  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission  of  Washington  to  help  along  in 
the  work.  Thousands  of  railroad  employees 
are  thus  helping  to  raise  food  f.o.b.  the  kitchen 
door  and  relieve  transportation. 

*  *    * 

War  gardening  will  not  end  with  the  war, 
in  the  opinion  ot  W.  W.  Coe,  manager  of  the 
Pocahontas  Coal  and  Coke  Company  of 
Roanoke,  Va.,  an  enthusiast  on  war  garden- 
ing. "I  feel,"  writes  Mr.  Coe,  to  the 
National  War  Garden  Commission  of  Wash- 
injEton,  "that  the  interest  taken  in  war  gardens 
will  not  only  result  in  a  greatly  increased  food 
supply  this  year  but  will  be  continued  for 
succeeding  years — even  longer  than  the  war 

lasts." 

*  *    * 

Because  of  their  experience  in  beating 
the  high  cost  of  living  last  year,  employees  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Pyrites  Co.,  at  De  Kalb,  N. 
Y.,  are  raising  big  war  garden  crops  this  season. 
Last  year  they  planted  potatoes  in  ground 
furnished  by  the  company  and  despite  the  fact 
that  many  potatoes  were  frozen  in  cellars 
owing  to  unprecedented  cold,  they  saved 
enough  to  bring  down  the  local  price  to  eighty- 
five  cents  a  bushel  this  spring. 

*  «     * 

The  board  of  education  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
detailed  a  trained  man  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  600  school  children  who  had  war 
gardens,  and  also  organized  clubs  among 
adults.  Committees  of  practical  gardeners 
were  formed  and  plowing  was  done  by  organ- 
izations. The  park  board  plowed  up  a  large 
tract,  divided  it  into  a  hundred  gardens  and 
distributed  these  among  the  poor. 

*  4c       « 

Not  to  be  daunted  by  the  fact  that  their 
War  gardens  are  a  mile  above  sea  level,  on 
poor  soil,  Butte,  Montana,  High  School 
pupils  are  cultivating  enthusiastically,  led  by 


Mrs.  Bruce  E.  Millikin,  wife  of  the  principal. 
Now  the  vegetables  are  raising  their  heads  in 
the  patches  around  the  mining  camps,  in  spite 
of  cold  nights  and  a  short  season. 

*  *    * 

A  little  persuasion  from  the  Mayor  of 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  Hon.  T.  A.  Potter,  induced 
the  owner  of  a  "slacker**  plot  of  land  to  allow 
it  to  be  cultivated.  All  vacant  land  was 
listed  and  every  piece  of  it  taken  up  by  a  red- 
blooded,  patriotic  war  gardener.  "Plant 
every  inch '  is  the  motto  of  the  town  for  the 
season. 

*  *    * 

The  Ohio  State  University,  through  its  ex- 
tension service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
is  cooperating  with  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission  in  a  statewide  "drive"  to  save 
the  products  of  war  gardens  by  canning  and 
drying.  Twenty-five  thousand  manuals  con- 
tributed by  the  Commission  have  been  dis- 
tributed. 

*  *    * 

"Instead  of  working  on  the  lawn  after 
business  hours,  the  men  here  cultivate  po- 
tatoes," writes  H.  M.  Robinson,  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Miles  City, 
Montana,  to  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission of  Washington.  The  Chamber  offers 
$100  in  prizes  for  war  gardens. 

*  *    • 

Employees  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 
at  Syracuse,  have  leased  a  farm  and  have 
gone  into  war  gardening  on  a  large  scale. 
Canning  and  gardening  manuals  have  been 
contributed  by  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission  and  Syracusans  expect  a  large 
crop. 

*  *    * 

Rev.  Herbert  J.  Glover,  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  believes  m  helping  his  flock  in  practical, 
as  well  as  in  spiritual  ways;  and  has  inspired 
the  members  of  his  parish  to  plant  'war 
gardens  and  to  can  as  much  of  the  surplus 
product  as  possible. 

*  *    ♦ 

Home  gardens,  ranging  in  size  from  a 
square  rod  to  ten  acres  were  cultivated  in 
Parsons,  Kansas,  by  several  hundred  persons 
and  when  a  heavy  rain  damaged  the  gardens, 
the  undiscouraeed  patriots  went  to  work 
right  away  and  replanted. 
*      *     * 

Gardens  are  to  be  seen  all  over  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  where  the  War  Garden  Committee 
has  been  active  since  early  in  the  season. 
Large  tracts  of  suburban  land  were  culti- 
vated by  city  "colonies"  and  much  produce 

is  being  gathered. 

*  «     * 

Fifteen  hundred  school  children  of  Ashe- 

viJle,  N.  C,  have  war  gardens  ranging  in  size 

from    15    feet    square    to    large    plots.     The 

Board  of  Trade  plans  to  make  the  war  garden 

work  a  permanent  part  of  the  high  school 

curriculum. 

«     *     « 

Representative  Harry  C.  Woodward  of 
the  fourth  West  Virginia  Congressional  dis- 
trict, is  an  enthusiast  on  war  gardening  and 
distributes  canning  and  gardening  manuals 
of  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 
among  his  constituents. 

«     *     * 

Students  of  the  Florida  State  College 
for  Women  are  matriculating  in  large  num- 
bers for  the  summer  courses  in  canning  and 
gardening.    More  produce  will  be  put  up  in 
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Florida  this  year  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
her  history. 

*  *    * 

Sweet  potatoes  grown  in  war  gardens  by 
the  children  of  Watts  Mill  Schobl  (S.  C.)  will 
be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  so 
Miss  Daisy  G.  Harris,  home  demonstration 
agent  reports  to  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission. 

*  *    * 

Employees  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  have  formed  a  club  to  buy 
food  and  raise  and  can  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Thev  claim  expenses  are  being  appreciably 
cut  by  the  cooperative  plan. 

*  *    * 

Posters,  dodgers  and  pamphlets  issued 
during  the  war  are  being  collected  at  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library  at  Sacramento  by  the 
librarian,  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  who  believes 
they  will  be  valuable  to  historians. 

*  *    * 

Of  2,900  students  in  the  Salina,  Kansas, 
schools,  1,500  had  fine  war  gardens  within  the 
city  limits.  The  Salina  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce conducted  its  campaign  through  the 
schools. 

*  *    * 

Food  posters  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  be 
shown  by  the  Canada  Food  Board  at  the 
annual    exhibitions    to    be    held    throughout 

Canada  this  fall. 

*  *     * 

The  Visiting  Housekeeper  Association  of 
Detroit  will  give  demonstrations  of  drying  and 
canning  all  summer  to  show  the  women  of  the 
city  how  to  preserve  the  surplus  of  their  war 

gardens. 

*  *    * 

The  **cnT  farmers"  of  Havre,  Montana, 
have  stimulated  the  "real  farmers"  of  that 
vicinity  to  increase  tlyir  acreage,  writes 
W.  B.  Pyper,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  *    * 

In  one  section  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  400  window 
hangers  with  "We  Have  a  War  Garden"  con- 
tributed by  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission are  displayed. 

*  *     * 

Two  THOUSAND  employees  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Rubber  Works  Company  are  con- 
ducting a  canning  and  garden  campaign  that 
promises  to  fill  every  dinner  pail  next  winter. 

*  *     * 

The  Kobe  Yushtn  Nippo  a  leading  news- 
paper of  Kobe,  Japan,  recently  devoted  an 
article  to  the  work  of  the  National  War 
Garden  Commission  of  the  United  States. 

«     *     * 

B.  R.  Tillman,  Jr.,  son  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Senator,  who  is  clerk  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  has  a  war  garden  in 

Washington. 

*  *     * 

The  Boys  Division  of  the  Denver  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  requests  all  boys  to  devote  their  summer 

vacations    to    productive    work,    preferably 

food  production. 

«     «     * 

There  are  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants 
and|fourteen  hundred  war  gardens  in  Ogdens- 
burg.  New  York. 

*  «     * 

Or  497  miners'  families  living  at  Logan,  W. 
Va.,  more  than  300  have  war  garaens,  although 
last  year  there  were  only  50  gardens  there. 


SOME  of  the 
most  interest- 
ing and  practi- 
cal war  garden- 
ing in  the  country  is 
beine  done  in  the 
South.  Take  Atlanta, 
for  instance.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
more  whole-hearted  cooperation  than  has 
been  shown  by  the  whole  city — and  very 
capable  and  intelligent  cooperation.  Atlanta  s 
Garden  Movement  started  in  IQ16,  organized 
by  the  City  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  a  prize  of  $50.00  was  offered  for  the 
best  vacant  lot  garden.  Ten  vacant  lots  were 
entered  in  the  contest.  The  next  year  (191 7) 
the  same  plans  were  carried  out  on  a  larger 
scale  and  400  vacant  lots  were  entered  in  the 
contest.  This  year,  up  to  the  present  writing 
(June  1st),  one  thousand  vacant  lot  gardens 
are  entered  and  entries  are  still  coming  m. 


As  ELSEWHERE  in  the  country  where  the 
earden  movement  has  been  so  fortunate, 
Atlanta's  has  received  a  strong  impetus  from 
the  backing  and  cooperation  of  a  committee 
of  business  men.  The  head  of  Atlanta's 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee  being  Mr. 
H.  G.  Hastings,  President  of  the  Southeast- 
em  Fair  Association.  Mr.  Hasting's  first  act 
was  to  secure  the  services  of  a  man  of  practical 
experience  in  gardening  who  should  put  in  his 
whole  time  and  act  as  sub-chairman  of  the 
Committee.  The  City  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  had  a  very  able  promoter  of  the  Garden 
Work  in  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Wilson 
secured  space  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
buildine  for  an  office.  Here  literature  was 
assembled  and  from  here  the  camoaign  was 
carried  on.  The  aid  of  the  Ad  Nlen's  Club 
was  enlisted — a  very  clear  idea  this  of  which 
other  garden  movement  organizers  should  take 
notice.  The  Ad  Men  arranged  a  huge  garden 
parade  in  which  thousands  of  children  and 
grown-ups  marched  carrying  hoes  and  rakes 
and  other  garden  implements — ^which  suggests 
Joshua's  idea  of  marching  around  Jericho 
with  the  lamps  and  the  pitchers.  At  the  end 
of  the  parade  was  a  plowing  contest:  Gov- 
ernor Hugh  M.  Dorsey  and  Mayor  Asa  C. 
Candler  competed  for  the  prize.  The  Gover- 
ner  won  and  carried  off  a  basket  of  vegetables 
and  the  honor  of  being  the  most  capable  of 
handling  a  mule  and  plow!    All  Atlanta  was 

interested. 

*  *    • 

With  the  opening  of  the  office -and  the  in- 
auguration of  the  campaign,  speakers  were 
secured  who  visited  the  school  buildings  and 
churches  and  community  meetings,  outlining 
the  Garden  Movement.  Business  houses, 
implement  dealers  and  seed  stores  were  asked 
to  contribute  supplies  in  order  that  needy 
cases  might  be  cared  for,  and  no  one  in  At- 
lanta go  ^rdenless  who  was  willing  to  tend  a 
garden.  The  result  was  gratifying.  About 
one  hundred  families  were  fully  supplied,  and 
several  hundred  more  helped.  One  large 
implement  company  donated   the  use  of  a 

tractor. 

*  *    « 

One  of  the  best  things  done  by  the  Atlanta 
oiganization,  and  a  thing  any  city  or  town 
might  well  copy,  was  the  opening  of  an  office 
as  headquarters  for  the  distribution  of  plants, 
seeds  and  other  supplies.  Here  was  an  op- 
portunity for  the  public  to  get  definite  help 
m  garden  difficulties:  a  place  one  could  go  for 
assistance  and  information.  The  office  was 
open  all  day  with  sufficient  help  to  take  care 
of  the  inquiries.  The  expenses  of  the  office 
were  borne  by  the  businessmen  and  The  City 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  head- 
quarters acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  plow- 
men, gardeners,  sources  of  securing  proper 
implements,  fertilizers  and  other  gardening 
necessities.    Up  to  date  45,000  cabbage  and 
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tomato  plants,  more  than  1,000  packages  of 
vegetable  seed,  joo  packages  of  flower  seed, 
about  25  bushels  of^  potatoes,  com,  onions, 
and  peas,  have  been  distributed  free  of  charge. 
Most  of  these  were  ^iven  by  firms  and  in- 
dividuals to  be  furnished  to  those  needing 
them.  Other  supplies  were  secured  at  nominal 
cost.  Quantities  of  pamphlets  and  bulletins 
have  been  distributee!.  A  sub-station  for  the 
distribution  of  information,  seed,  and  plants 
has  been  established  in  another  section  of  the 

city. 

*  *    * 

I  HAVE  ^iven  the  Atlanta  method  in  some 
detail  for  it  is  one  that  could  be  duplicated 
with  equal  success  in  a  small  town  or  in  a  city. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  publicity  features 
is  the  contest  of  public  officials  for  cincinnatus 
honors.  If  other  cities  follow  the  example  of 
Atlanta,  with  the  intense  interest  of  women 
in  gardening  and  their  increasing  advent  into 
pohtical  life,  it  may  come  to  be  as  important 
tor  a  candidate  for  public  office  to  show  his 
ability  for  an  honest  day's  work  as  to  be  gifted 
in  public  speaking,  and  skill  in  running  a  tractor 
may  be  as  valuable  an  asset  as  running  a 
political  machine.  At  all  events  a  would-be 
Senator  for  Oregon  is  running  on  a  "war 

garden  ticket." 

♦  *    ♦ 

Memphis  has  34,000  war  gardens,  and  Mrs. 
T.  F.  Kelley,  first  vice-president  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Farent-Teacher  associations,  esti- 
mates that  2,3 10  acres  of  food  stuffs  are  being 
grown  within  tne  city  limits. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  has  5,500  war  gardens 
this  year  as  against  1,500  last  year.  They 
are  handled  through  the  division  of  public 
recreation. 

4c       *       * 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  landowners  made  avail- 
able for  gardening  almost  every  bit  of  vacant 
land  in  the  city  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
arranged  for  the  plowing. 


From  Akron,  Ohio,  the  Firestone  Tire 
Company,  come  statistics  which  should  en- 
courage any  manufacturer  in  establishing 
war  gardens.  This  concern  plowed  a  large 
tract,  sold  seed  to  their  employees  at  cost,  and 
installed  a  time  clock  to  keep  tab  on  the  time 
employed  by  each  person  who  operated  a 
garden.  There  were  265  separate  tracts 
worked.  The  number  of  hours  put  in  by  the 
gardeners  was  15,313.  Average  time  per 
garden  57.  Average  hours  per  man  a  week, 
2  hours,  29  minutes.  The  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts was  $  1 4,205 .  59>.  The  cost  of  seeds,  labor, 
watching,  plowing  and  other  expenses  was 
$2,924.^6,  netting  the  employees  $11,181.03. 
Net  value  per  garden  $56.60. 


Uncle  Sam  is  going  a-gardening  on  his  own 
account,  and  gardens  are  being  rapidly  estab- 
lished at  the  different  Camps.  Camp  gar- 
dening is  no  matter  of  mere  "chores.'  The 
soldier-farmers  are  formed  into  a  regular  com- 
pany with  enough  drill  and  physical  exercise^ 
aside  from  having  to  keep  up  the  military 
spirit  and  morale.  Opportunities  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  men  to  study  farming  systems, 
and  the  work  will  be  in  effect  a  farm  training 
course,  which  will  enable  these  soldiers,  after 
the  war,  to  become  practical  farmers.  At 
that  time,  the  demand  for  farmers,  both  here 
and  abroad,  will  be  greater  than  ever  in  his- 
tory. 


Even  more  far 
reaching  is  the  plan 
for  reconstruction 
work  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  Sanitary  Divi- 
sion of  the  Surgeon 
General's  office  in  con- 
nection with  vocational  training  of  convalescent 
soldiers  at  General  Army  Hospitals.  Garden 
work  is  preeminently  suitable  for  reinvigorat- 
ing  the  victims  of  war's  injuries. 

Women  have  a  certain  defjniteness  and  di- 
rectness— limitation,  if  you  will — of  view  that 
bids  fair  to  have  an  interesting  effect  on  the 
whole  profiteering  system.  They  are  perfectly 
willing  to  save,  but  they  are  blest  if  they  will 
savewhilecommission  men  are  allowed  to  throw 
good  food  on  the  dump.  And  their  interest 
in  the  food  situation  is  so  keen,  their  knowl- 
edge of  it  growing  accurate  so  rapidly  that 
our  profiteers  may  find  existence  as  difficult 
as  their  kindred,  the  cabbage  worm  and 
cutworm.  Mrs.  William  Maclay  Hall,  Chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Committee  of  the 
Pittsburg  War  Garden  Commission,  is  Very 
definite  on  the  subiect.  "What  is  the 
use,"  asks  Mrs.  Hall,  *of  all  our  work  to  or- 
ganize women  of  the  country  for  a  Land  Army 
when  such  things  are  being  done.^  Last  year 
when  we  presented  the  food  conservation  cards 
to  the  women,  we  were  constantly  being  met 
by  the  same  inquiry — 'what's  the  use,  when 
the  commission  men  throw  away  the  food  as 
they  do?'  I  determined  then  that  something 
should  be  done,  and  since  then  have  asked 
that  I  be  informed  of  any  food  stuff  being 
dumped  out,  and  it  will  be  secured,  if  possible, 

and  distributed  free  to  the  public." 

*  *    • 

This  dumping  of  perfectly  good  food  is  110 
myth.  Three  carloads  of  onions  secured  in 
this  way  will  be  distributed  by  the  Pittsburg 
War  Garden  Commission,  at  the  rate  of  600 
bushels  a  day.  "These  onions,"  says  Mrs. 
Hall,  "are  both  the  Silver-skinned  and  the 
Yellow  Danvers,  the  same  as  sell  for  if  or 
20  cents  a  quarter-peck  in  the  stores,  and  there 
are  also  onions  for  planting.  There  seems 
to  be  something  wrong  with  tne  food  distribu- 
tion, for  when  we  give  away  these  onions  the 
price  does  not  go  down.'  An  interesting 
remedy  for  such  anti-social  practise  which 
one  would  like  to  see  Uncle  Sam  try,  would  be 
to  interne,  as  an  enemy-alien,  or  undesirable 
citizen,  any  one  detected  with  so  feeble  an 
appreciation  of  what  the  government  is  tryirig 
to  do,  as  to  throw  away  food.  If  "food  will 
win  the  war,"  the  dumping  of  carloads  of 
onions  is  an  act  of  aid  ana  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  The  culprit  should  be  sent  to  one  of 
the  farm-camps,  where,  if  throwing  away 
onions  was  his  crime,  then  onions  he  should 
plant,  and  hoe,  and  weed,  and  later  dry  and 
store.  After  one  summer's  work  in  the  onion- 
patch  he  should  have  too  great  a  respect  for 
the  humble  vegetable  ever  to  so  misuse  it.  If 
not,  he  could  have  another  season.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  this  is  the  sort  of  remedy  that  Wo- 
men's War  Garden  Committees  will  soon  be 

prescribing. 

*  *    * 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  (Department  of 
Agriculture)  is  going  to  give  the  house- 
wife every  possible  market  information  which 
will  enable  ner  to  keep  a  close  tab  on  wholesale 
and  retail  prices,  and  the  American  housewife 
will  be  patriotic  and  clearheaded  and  deter- 
mined enough  to  see  to  it  that  any  glut  in  the 
market  is  utilized  for  canning  or  drying  or 
distribution  to  the  needy,  not  thrown  away  in 
a  dump  or  convenient  harbor  to  keep  the 
prices  up.  To  the  housewife  there  is  neither 
patriotism  nor  democracy  in  letting  any  one 
"get  away"  with  that  sort  of  thing,  and  this  ^ 
year  it  won't  be  tolerated — ^not  by  women  I  ^ 
whose  sons,  or  brothers,  or  sweethearts,  #r^ 
giving  their  lives.  Frances  Duncan. 


Peppere  from  a  10%  salt  and  5%  vinegar 
solution 


Peppers  from  a  10%  salt  bnne. 
gar  used 


No  vine- 


Corn  from  brine.    Not  as  good  as  can- 
ning 


Beetskept  four  months  in  10%  salt  and 
5%  vuMgar 


Preserving  Vegetables  With  Salt  e.  l.  kirkpatrick 

Easy  and  Inexpensive  Way  of  Handling  a  Great  Variety  of  Products — Specific  Directions  Given  as  the  Result  of  Careful  Ez- 

'  periment  and  Trials  Made  Last  Year 

(Editor's  Note:  This  present  article  amplifies  the  material  on  canning  and  drying  in  the  June  number  and  together  with  the  article  on  page  2q8 
gives  our  readers  a  complete  manual  of  crop  conservation  for  home  use.] 


THERE  are  certain  advantages  in-  salt- 
ing as  a  means  of  handling  the  surplus 
of  the  garden,  although  canning,  dry- 
ing, or  cellar  storing  are  better  known. 
The  process  is  simple;  eauipment  is  inexpen- 
sive; and  certain  desirable  flavors  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  added  to  the  product.  Pro- 
duce packed  between  layers  of  salt  or  covered 
with  a  I  salt  brine  of  sufficient  strenj^h  to 
prevent  bacterial  action  is  easily  kept  for  late 
winter  and  spring  use. 

GATHER  the  produce  when  it  is  in  best  con- 
dition for  use  in  the  fresh  state,  preferably 
just  before  it  is  fully  matured;  wash  thor- 
oughlv  and  peel  or  trim  such  vegetables  as 
cauliflower  or  kohlrabi.  Fit  the  produce 
snugly  into  earthenware  jars,  between  thin 
layers  of  salt  and  place  a  layer  of  leaves  of  the 
grape,  horse  radish,or  Swiss  chard  over  the  top. 
After  storing  the  filled  container  in  its  final 
place,  preferably  in  a  cool  darkened  cellar, 
pour  on  water  or  brine  to  cover  its  contents, 
if  dry  salt  has  been  used  in  packing,  water 
only,  added  a  day  later,  may  suffice,  other- 
wise a  J  to  lo  per  cent,  salt  bnne  must  be  used 
immediately.  Weight  the  produce  under  the 
solution  with  a  clean  stone  resting  on  an  in- 
verted china  or  earthenware  plate  fitted 
closely  inside  the  jar. 

Keep  the  product  covered  with  liauid  con- 
tinually in  order  that  molds  do  not  forni.  If 
desired,  pour  over  the  surface  of  the  brine  a 
thin  coating  of  cottonseed  oil  or  of  melted  par- 
affin to  prevent  molds  and  check  evaporation. 


Soaking  Sidtad  V»g«tabl«s  for  Um  ' 

ON  REMOVING  vegetables  from  the  brine, 
rinse  well  in  cold  water,  then  soak  in  sev- 
eral times  their  own  measure  of  cold  water  to 
draw  out  excess  salt.  Vary  the  time  of  soak- 
ing according  to  the  kind  of  vegetable  and  to 
the -strength  of  the  brine  used.  In  order  to 
save  time,  change  the  water  occasionally. 
Drain  the  soaked  product,  rinse  well,  and  start 
to  cook  in  cold  water;  bring  slowly  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  and  continue  cooking  slowly  until 
the  product  is  tender. 


Select  medium  size,  cmooth  rootSp  wash  and  pack 

firmly  in  a  container.  Add  a  solution  made  by  diMolving  | 
pound  talc  in  I  callon  water  and  ^  pint  Tinegar.  Weight  con- 
tents down  as  directed  above. 


Kraut  makxDg. 


Cabbage  shredded  and  ready  to  be  put 
into  the  storage  jar 


For  use,  soak  in  cold  water  for  two  hours,  changing  water 
once  or  twice  to  remove  salt.  '  (Long  soaking  causes  loss  of 
color.)  Cook  until  tender,  peel  and  serve  as  buttered  or  pickled 
beets,  or  use  in  salads. 

Where  the  proper  facilities  are  available  for  storing  beets, 
that  is  a  cool  moist  cellar,  where  roots  will  keep  without  wilting, 
salting  has  no  practical  advantages. 

Boans.  Choose  fresh,  tender  beans  of  green  podded  varieties. 
Snip  off  ends,  wash  and  pack  in  an  earthenware  jar  with  alter- 
nate layers  of  salt,  using  i  part  to  lo  parts  beans  by  weight. 
Two  days  after  contents  are  weighted  down,  add  enough  lO  per 
cent,  salt  solution  tofiUthejar. 

For  use,  soak  for  2-3  hours,  and  cook  until  render.  Season 
with  bacon,  salt  pork  or  butter  and  serve  as  fresh  beans;  or  chill 
and  use  in  making  salad. 

Wn-H  Salt  and  Sugar.  Prepare  as  described  above  and 
pack  in  containers  between  alternate  layers  of  salt  and  sugar, 
one  cup  of  each  to  seven  cups  beans.  The  brine  produced  by 
the  action  of  salt  and  sugar  on  the  produce  will  cover  the  con- 
tents of  the  jar,  three  days  following  the  packing.  Beans  kept 
thus  hold  their  color  much  better  than  those  preserved  with  salt 
only.  They  require  practically  the  same  amount  of  soaking  and 
may  be  cooked  in  the  usual  manner.  While  the  bright  green 
color  is  retained,  the  flavor  is  considered  by  some  as  lessgagree- 
able  than  that  of  the  beans  preserved  with  salt  only. 

Cabbflige-Kraut.  Cut  each  head  from  its  stalk  just  above 
the  loose  outer  leaves,  trim  and  cut  in  halves  lensthwise.  Re- 
move cores  from  halves  with  a  sharp  knife.  Cut  the  cored  half 
heads  into  long  fine  shreds  on  a  kraut  cutting  board.  While 
earthenware  jars  make  the  best  type  containers  for  curing  kraut, 
straight-sided  wooden  casks  made  of  cypress  or  white  pme  will 
answer,  if  a  layer  of  loose  cabbage«or  grape  leaves  be  placed  in 
the  bottom.  Approximately  75  pounds  of  shredded  cabbage 
(the  equivalent  of  lOO  pounds  of  trimmed  heads)  are  needed  to 
fiU  a  12  gallon  container. 


Place  a  layer  of  shreds,  ^  to  6  inches  deep,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
,jir  and  add  table  salt  at  the  rate  of  i  pound  to  each  40  nJb 
of  kraut,  a  light  sprinkling  only  on  each  layer  of  cabbage.    Tai 


Cabbage  preserved  in  salt.    Packed  in  jars  it  will  keep  in- 
definitely 


jar  and  add  table  salt  at  t 

of  kraut,  a  light  sprinkling , 

or  bruise  with  a  clean,  wooden  weight  until  the  cabbage  appears 
to  be  quite  juicy.  Add  other  layers,  each  salted  and  bruised, 
until  the  jars  are  completely  filled.     Lay  a  quantity  of  cabbage 
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leaves,  thoroui^hly  rinsed,  over  the  tasnped  cabbage,  fie  cover 
inside  of  container  and  place  a  clean  atone  on  to  weight  down 
the  contents  as  the  curing  progresses.  Store  the  jar  or  cask  ia 
any  out-of-the-way  place  where  the  temperature  ranges  at  or 
slightly  above  55  degrees  Fahrenheit,  for  curing.  Tie  aevcrd 
layers  of  chees  k>th  over  the  jar  as  a  protection  against  dust 
and  flies. 

Albw  four  to  rix  weeks'  time  for  curing  at  the  temperature 
stated.  Eariier  in  season  with  temoerature  averaging  70-^ 
degrees,  less  time  will  be  needed,  usually  2  to  3  weeks.  Kraut  is 
completely  cured  when  bubbles  cease  to  rise  at  the  surface  of 
the  liquor.  It  is  ready  for  use  a  week  later.  Discard  cbe  cab- 
bage leaves  and  a  thin  layer  of  softened  kraut  from  the  top  of  the 
jar.  When  properly  cured,  the  product  is  of  rich  ydlcyw  cakr 
and  may  be  taken  from  the  jar  as  needed,  if  sufficient  liquor  is 
left  to  keep  the  remainder  continually  covered. 

Cauliflowor.  Select  firm  tender  heads;  separate  into  parts  or 
branches,  wash,  pack  firmly  in  a  jar,  and  cover  with  a  brine 
made  bjr  dissolving  three  fourths  pound  salt  in  i  gallon  water 
and  i  pint  vinegar.  Cover  with  a  layer  of  chard  leaves  and 
weight  the  contents  under  the  si^ution.  The  produce  will  be 
firm,  white,  and  adapted  for  pickles  and  salads  with  little  or  no 
cooking.  For  other  uses,  rinse  well  in  co\6  water  and  cook  until 
tender,  about  20-30  minutes. 

Cucumbstw.  Harvest  all  cucumbers  large  enough  fm-  pickling* 
Use  a  sharp  knife  for  harvesting  and  leave  a  short  stem  attadied 
to  each  fruit.  Cut  misshapen  and  spotted  fruits,  but  discard 
them.  Cucumbers  one  or  two  inches  long,  known  as  "i^erkins^** 
make  excellent  sweet  pickles.  Those  three  to  five  inches  m 
length  may  be  pickled  as  soon  as  gathered,  or  they  may  be  pot 
down  in  brine  until  more  time  is  available. 

Place  a  layer  of  the  fruits  in  the  bottom  of  an  earthenware 
jar  and  cover  them  with  a  layer  of  salt.  Continue  wirh  alter- 
nate layers  of  cucumbers  and  salt  till  all  the  fruit  is  used.  Cover 
the  whole  with  well  washed  grape  or  horse  radish  leaves,  to  pre- 
vent the  upper  layer  of  fruits  from  moulding.  Place  a  cover  on 
top  and  weight  it  down  securely.  Later,  add  enough  water  to 
cover  the  fruit  completely  with  brine  of  sufficient  strength  10 
float  an  egg.  Remove  plate  and  leaves  and  add  other  layers  of 
cucumbeis  and  salt  as  the  crop  is  harvested  from  day  to  day. 

Another  method  of  "brining"  cucumbers  consists  of  using 
six  .parts  water,  I  part  salt  and  i  part  dder  vinegar.  Pack  fruits 
securely  in  jar^  add  solution,  cover  with  horse-radish  or  grape 
leaves,  and  weight  down  with  large  stone  on  an  inverted  plate. 

Cucumbar  picklos.  Remove  from  the  brine  cucumbers 
salted  as  above  and  rinse  in  warm  water.  Soak  in  cold  water  for 
three  days,  changing  the  water  each  day.  Place  in  a  porcdam 
lined  kettle  with  enough  cider  vinegar  to  cover  and  beat  to  the 
boiling  point,  stirring  occasionally  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Drata 


A  shreddiiv  board  is  a  convenience  when  any  great  qoan- 
tity  of  cabbage  is  to  be  bandied 
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off  Tinegar  in  which  the  incklet  are  heated,  add  fresh  cold 
▼ioegar  to  cover,  tpice  as  desired,  and  allow  the  pickles  to  stand 
for  Kveral  days  or  a  week  before  using  them. 

Dill  pickles  are  made  from  firm  well  shaped  cucumbers,  each 
about  hye  inches  in  length.  Pack  alternate  layers  of  cucum- 
bers and  thin  layers  of  dill  (stalks,  leaves,  and  seed  balls)  in  a 
large  earthenware  jar.  Add  lo  per  cent,  brine  and  vinegar 
solution  (2  pounds  salt  and  ik  quarts  vinegar  to  three  gallons 
watef),  place  oo  a  layer  of  Swiss  chard  or  grape  leaves  and 
weight  contents  securdy.  Allow  to  cure  }  to  4  weeks.  Pickles 
when  removed  should  be  firm,  and  ready  for  use. 

PicklM  from  fwth  cucumbars.  To  make  pickles  from 
fresh  cucumbers,  wash,  and  pack  the  fruits  in  an  earthenware 
jar.  Cover  with  vinegar  to  which  has  been  added  i  cup  of  salt,  i 
cup  of  sugar,  and  i  cup  of  mustard  to  each  gallon.  Add  clean 
Horse  radish  leaves  and  weight  down  sufficiently  to  keep  the 
cucumbers  under  the  vinegar  until  they  are  cured. 

Kohlmbi.  Select  quickly  grown,  tender  kohlrabi,  remove 
leaves  and  roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  wash  and  pack  in  jar,  be- 
tween alternate  layers  of  salt  (i  pound  salt  to  10  pounds  produce) 
cover  with  grape  or  Swiss  chard  leaves  and  weight  down  se- 
curely. Two  days  after  packing  add  enough  10  per  cent,  salt 
solution  to  fill  the  jar  completely.  Rinse,  peel,  and  dice  the 
product,  and  use  for  salads;  or,  after  soaking  in  <»ld  water,  1  to 
6  hours,  use  as  fresh  kohlrabi  in  soups  or  stews. 

Parsl«j.  Strip  from  stalks,  wash  thoroughly  in  cold  water, 
pack  as  firmly  as  possible  with  alternate  layers  of  salt  (approxi- 
matelv  i  pound  salt  to  10  pounds  parsley)  and  weight  down. 
Two  days  later,  add  a  10  oer  cent,  brine  to  cover  contents  of  the 
jar.    lUnse  well  and  use  for  flavoring  soups,  stews,  and  salads. 


P«ppers.     Select  plump,  green   peppers.     Remove    stemtf, 

eack  in  an  earthenware  jar  and  cover  with  a  ten  per  cent,  salt 
rine  (f  pound  salt  to  i  gallon  water).  Place  on  a  layer  of 
Swiss  chard  or  grape  leaves  and  weight  down.  Freshen  product 
I  to  2  hours  and  use  for  flavoring  soups  or  stews.  If  seeds  are 
removed  from  fruits  previous  to  packing  the  product  will  be  less 
stringent. 

Tonmiooa,  groen.  Choose  well  developed,  green  fruits, 
wash,  pack  in  container,  cover  with  a  10  per  cent,  salt  brine, 
add  a  layer  of  chard  leaves  and  weight  contents  down.  When 
taken  from  the  jar  for  use  the  fruits  (though  probably  slightly 
discolored)  will  be  firm  and  of  good  quality.  Freshen  as  de- 
sired and  use  in  chop  pickles,  salads,  relishes,  conserve;  or  soak 
for  two  hours  in  cold  water,  roll  in  flour  and  fry. 

Tomatoes  ripe.  Select  medium,  ripe  tomatoes  free  from 
cracks  or  bruises,  pack  in  jar  and  cover  with  solution  made  by 
dissolving  }  pound  of  salt  in  i  gallon  water  and  i  pint  vinegar. 
Ripe  tomatoes  preserved  in  the  salt  solution  generally  re- 
ouire  soaking  for  two  hours  previous  to  being  used.  Following 
this  soaking,  the  skin  slips  off  easily  and  the  fruits  can  be  used 
in  the  same  way  as  fresh  tomatoes.  Soaking  for  i  hour  usually 
suffices,  the  excess  salt  being  used  to  flavor  the  other  ingredi- 
ents with  which  the  tomatoes  are  used.  Remove  from  liquid, 
rinse,  and  serve  on  lettuce  in  combination  with  sliced  cucumoers; 
or  soak  for  i  hour  and  use  for  soups,  stews,  scall6ps,  or  casserole 
dishes. 

Com  in  huaics.  Remove  loose  outer  husks  and  silks,  and 
pack  ears  between  layers  of  salt  (i  pound  salt  to  7  pounds  corn) 
in  jar,  cover  and  weight  securely.     Several  days  following  the 


packing  add  enough  weak  brioe  aolutioo  to  fill  tiie  jar  com- 
pletely. 

Corn  preserved  in  this  waVj  though  firm  and  of  good  color 
is  often  of  poor  quality.  Soaking  to  remove  the  excess  salt  usu- 
ally gives  the  product  a  flat,  insipid,  cob-like  taste.  The 
product  is  only  fairly  well  suited  for  soups,  chowders,  and  stews. 
_  (The  ease  with  which  sweet  com  may  oe  dried  and  the  unques- 
tioned quality  of  the  dried  product  secured,  makes  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  crop  with  salt  a  questionable  method). 

Other  Vegetables  May  Be  Salted 

THESE  directions  do  not  represent  all  the 
possibilities  of  salt  as  a  means  of  preserv- 
ing perishable  vegetable  crops  for  home  use. 
Brmes  of  different  strength  or  density  with 
crops  discussed,  as  well  as  with  others,  arti- 
chokes, celery,  kale,  onions,  spinach,  and  Swiss 
chard  should  be  given  a  trial.  While  salted 
products  are  not  as  desirable  as  the  fresh 
article  and  while  their  food  value  may  be  some- 
what lower,  they  afford  a  wider  range  of  green 
foods  for  winter  use  and  are  particularly  well 
adapted  for  making  pickles  ana  salads. 


The  Barbaric  Oriental  Poppy  sherman  r  duffy 

Telling  About  Companion  Plants  for  this  Showy  Perennial  for  Present  Planting 


^NE  of  the  fascinations  of  gardening 


Ois  the  battle  against  tha^  law  c 
physics  which  declares  that  two 
bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time.  We  must  try  to  vio- 
late this  law  if  the  garden  is  to  be  the  ideal 
beauty  spot  for  which  we  yearn.  And  in 
combatting  the  well  known  law  of  the  impen- 
etrability of  matter  in  an  horticultural  way, 
the  Oriental  Poppy  offers  more  difficulties, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  subject. 

Now,  what  will  take  the  place  of  the  Orien- 
tal Poppy — occup3ang  the  same  gardening 
space,  most  adequately?  The  Oriental 
Poppy  is  bulky.  It  gives  the  touch  of  bar- 
baric splendor  in  the  garden  offered 
by  no  other  plant.  Its  season  of 
bloom  is  short  and  gorgeous.  Its  de- 
cline is  as  ragged  and  disreputable  as 
its  refulgence.  It  must  have  a  com- 
panion planting  or  else  there  is  a  bare 
spot — unsightly  after  the  early  days 
of  June. 

I  have  an  Oriental  Poppy  bed 
about  fifty  feet  long  and  tour  feet 
wide.  Somehow  or  other,  I  want  to 
make  that  bed  serviceable  throueh 
the  summer  as  space  is  valuable. 
The  first  task  after  the  Poppies  have 
bloomed  is  to  cut  down  tfie  stalks  to 
the  ground,  gather  up  the  leaves  and 
tie  uiem  to  stakes,  placing  them  in 
as  compact  compass  as  possible.  I 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  good  plan 
,  to  cut  the  leaves  away  as  it  seems  to 
force  them  into  earlier  falljgrowth. 

This  done,  the  bed  is  ready  for  such 
operations   as    may   be    conducted, 
bearing  in  mind  all  the  time  that  allowances 
for  renewed  erowth  of  the  Poppies  in  the  fall 
must  be  made. 

T  AVAS  led  to  plant  this  long  narrow  bed  of 
•^•Oriental  Poppies  after  seeing  a  similar 
planting  in  Garneld  Park,  Chicago,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  displays  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  The  only  criticism  1  would  make 
of  the  park  planting  was  that  it  was  composed 
entirely  of  the  lighter,  orange  red  or  tawny 
shades.  A  selection  of  the  scarlets  and  blood 
reds  is  much  more  effective.  In  my  bed  I  have 
varieties  ranging  from  the  white  |Perry*s  White 
to  the  dark  mulberry  colored  Mahony  (Ma- 
hnoy,  Mahonoy,  or  Mahogany  as  I  have  seen 
it  variously  spelled),  the  darkest  of  all  Oriental 
Poppies  and  a  remarkably  beautiful  flower. 


Between  the  white  and  the  mulberry 
there  are  a  score  or  so  of  various  scarlets, 
crimsons,  blood  reds,  salmons,  roses,  and  pinks 
and  this  is  one  genus  of  plants  in  which  the 
mixture  of  colors  seems  to  be  as  effective  as  a 
solid  sheet  of  one  shade. 

I  was  told  that  the  Poppies  in  the  park  bed 
were  taken  up  immediately  after  flowering 
and  removed  to  convenient  quarters  to  pass 
their  dormant  stage  and  later  were  again 
planted  where  desired.  While  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  an  Oriental  Poppy 
may  be  moved  safely  during  its  dormant 
period  or  immediately  fall  growth  starts,  it  is 
at  a  sacrifice  of  vigor  the  following  year.     I 


The  only  problem  with  the  Oriental  Boppy  is  how  to  overcome  its  disappearance 
in  midsummer.    The  accompanying  article  has  sugpsstions. 


have  tried  the  experiment  of  potting  them  up 
and  growing  them  in  larjge  pots  until  fall  when 
they  were  placed  in  their  quarters  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  but  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
Poppy  can  be  developed  to  its  full  beauty  in 
this  way. 

In  addition,  the  Poppy  grows  readily  from 
root  cuttings;  and  fragments  of  roots  which 
are  bound  to  be  left  in  the  ground  are  likely  to 
send  up  growths  all  over  the  bed  in  the  fall — at 
great  mconvenience  to  the  crops  therein  at 
the  time  and  to  plans  for  the  Poppies  in  re- 
serve for  this  space.  So,  having  tried  it,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  best  not  to  move  the 
plants  as  it  is  essential  to  allow  them  to  remain 
m  permanent  possession  to  develop  the  full 
majesty  of  their  growth. 

To  permit  of  the  best  development  Poppies 


should  not  be  planted  permanently  closer  than 
two  and  one  half  feet;  and  three  feet,  I  think,  is 
better.  A  well  grown  mature  Poppy  plant 
will  have  a  diameter  of  nearly  three  feet  and 
an  old  plant  when  gathered  up  to  a  stake  after 
blooming  will  take  a  space  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter. 

Now^What  to  Plant? 

piRST  of  all,  I  should  name  Dwarf  French 
•^  Mari^lds  or  Four-o'docks  as  companion 
plants.  Either  makes  a  beautiful  mass,  grows 
quickly,  covers  the  ground,  blooms  incessantly, 
and  allows  the  Poppies  which  will  appear 
underneath  the  growth  of  the  newcomers 
plenty  o?  chance  to  make  its  fall 
growth.  Besides,  there  is  enough 
variety  in  color  in  these  to  obviate 
the  criticism  of  monotony  in  an  ex- 
tensive bed.  Four-o'clocks  are  par- 
ticularly fine  for  low  annual  hedges, 
beds,  or  borders  owing  to  their  spread- 
ing 'tops  and  uniformity  of  growth. 
They  are  of  simple  culture  and  if  de- 
sired it  is  possible  to  plant  them  di- 
rectly with  the  Poppies  by  marking 
the  place  where  the  seeds  are  planting 
and  pushing  the  Poppy  leaves  aside. 
This,  however,  is  a  nuisance  as  it  is 
as  much  work  and  less  certain  of  suc- 
cess than  transplanting  the  Four- 
o'clock  plants.  The  French  Mari- 
golds form  almost  an  equally  gorgeous 
display  in  color  with  their  fine  yel- 
lows, oranges,  maroons  and  mahog- 
any browns.  A  foot  apart  is  the 
closest  either  should  be  placed. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  use  many 
other  annuals,  notably  Asters,  Balsams, 
Mourning-brides,  and  other  vigorous  growers 
which  stand  transplanting  well,  but  the  two 
mentioned  fill  the  bill  remarkably  well.  The 
one  essential  is  that  there  shall  be  at  least  a 
foot  between  the  dormant  Poppy  and  the 
nearest  annual. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  cultural  difficulty  to 

§row  the  annuals  menrioned  either  in  boxes  or 
ats,  or  in  the  open  ground  in  some  convenient 
spot  until  the  Poppy  bed  is  ready  to  receive 
tnem.  Anybody  who  shies  at  work,  can't 
expect  to  have  much  of  a  garden.  It's  half 
the  fun. 

Soma  Companion  Parannials 

pERENNIALS  are  a  more  difficult  propo- 
*-  sirion  owing  to  the  immobility  of  the 
material.     However ,_granting  that  the  Pop- 
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pies  are  planted  at  three  foot  intervals — that  is 
that  a  three-foot  square  will  have  a  Poppy 
plant  at  each  comer,  there  is  room  for  a 
vigorous  growing  perennial  in  the  centre  of 
this  square  and  I  have  used  Perennial  Asters 
associated  with  Gypsophila  paniculata  with 
good  effect.  This  gives  three  separate  sea- 
sons of  bloom.  The  Poppies  start  the  display 
and  then — here  being  the  chief  fault  of  thie 
arrangement — there  elapses  almost  two 
months  without  bloom  before  the  Gypsophila 
spreads  its  filmy  cloud  over  the  bed.  Thert, 
when  the  Gypsophila  is  turning  to  a  warm 
brown,  which  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  orna- 
mental, the  earlier  Asters  spread  their  pink, 
mauve,  lavender,  and  purple  sprays  above  the 


dormant  Poppies  and  ageing  Gypsophilas. 
This  arrangement  was  the  most  satisfactory 
of  any  perennial  planting  but  I  have  discon- 
tinued it  in  favor  of  annuals. 

Making  Um  of  Bulbs 

\X7'ITH  the  arrangement  of  Poppies  above 
y  ^  noted  there  is  ample  room  for  a  very  fine 
display  of  Gladiolus  and  this  is  the  combina- 
tion that  I  like  best  although  there  is  here, 
likewise,  a  hiatus  in  bloomine  seasons;  but  the 
bright  green  spears  of  the  bulbs  are  always  at- 
tractive. To  obviate  the  flowerlessness  noted  I 
have  scattered  a  few  seeds  of  Sweet  Alyssum 
which  struggles  its  way  into  bloom  and  carpets 
the  bulbs  without  interfering  with  theirgrowth. 


Many  people  tell  me  that  they  can't  grow 
Perennial  Poppies.  They  can't,  if  they  won't 
let  them  alone,  naturally.  Ignorance  of  the 
plant's  habits  is  the  only  excuse  for  bck  of 
success.  The  Oriental  Poppy  will  grow  in 
any  soil  but  seems  to  flourish  particularly  well 
in  light,  well  drained,  but  rich  earth,  it  can 
be  raised  from  seed  with  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
propagaring  from  small  pieces  of  the  root  is 
simple. 

The  one  outstanding  fact  in  its  culture  is 
that  it  loses  its  foliage  after  blooming  or  when 
moved  during  its  growing  season  and  lies 
dormant.  Not  knowing  this  peculiarity  of  the 
plant,  many  people  conclude  that  it  is*  dead 
and  hoe  or  dig  it  up  and  therefore  lose  it. 


Time  Tables  and  Garden  Truck 


THE  railroads  of  the  country  have 
been  and  are  still  strained  to  the 
utmost  to  carry  the  burden  of  war 
supplies  to  the  seaboard.  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  town  and  country  are 
urged  to  raise  all  the  foodstuffs  they  possibly 
can  in  their  own  yards,  or  vicinities,  so  that 
the  railroads  may  be  relieved  of  much  domes- 
tic freightage. 

A  few  railroads  have  been  accustomed  to 
let  or  give  their  land  on  rights  of  way  to 
employes  or  to  farmers  on  adjoining  lands  for 
cultivation.  Before  the  war  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  "Big  Four"  (since  1909),  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  Illinois  Central, 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific,  have  encouraged 
landowners  on  right  of  way  and  company 
employees  to  cultivate  the  soil.  War  conditions 
have  stimulated  these  to  greater  efforts,  and 
haye  influenced  other  lines  to  join 'them  in  the 
patriotic  plan  of  food  production. 

The  land  along  the  right  of  way  varies  in 
width  from  ten  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  track 
to  one  hundred  feet  on  many  through  lines, 
in  some  cases  several  hundred  feet — and 
indeed,  somedmes  for  miles  back  of  the  tracks. 
To  remove  the  danger  of  accidents  it  is  for- 
bidden to  work  the  land  closer  than  fifteen 
feet  from  the  tracks.  One  other  precaution 
is  against  raising  tall  crops,  like  com  or  cane, 
near  the  tracks  where  it  might  interfere  with 
the  sight  of  the  engineer. 

A  letter  sent  out  recently  to  about  60  rail- 
roads by  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  brought  replies  from  almost  all. 
In  every  case  there  has  been  interest  shown 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  in  this  s^arden 
campaign.  The  Buffalo,  Rochester  ana  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  roads  have  sent  m  the  fullest  reports, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  at  some  length . 
from  them,  while  taking  shorter  items  of 
interest  from  communications  from  other 
roads. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and.  Quincy 
reports  that  it  has  been  for  some  years  en- 
couraging farmers  and  employees  to  use  arable 
land  along  its  right  of  way.  When  the  food 
situation  became  acute  and  it  was  clear  that 
food  was  of  actual  military  necessity,  this 
road  started  a  vigorous  campaign  for  gardens 
on  rights  of  way.  Posters  and  other  forms 
of  publicity  were  employed  and  agriculturists 
were  sent  out  to  show  employees  how  to  grow 
vegetables. 

One  very  good  result  of  the  campaign 
accomplished  by  the  Burlington  agriculturist 
was  that  "dry.  land"  outside  of  the  right  of 
way  fences  was  used  for  growing,  pinto 
beans.  Three  thousand  car  load  lots  of  good 
beans  were  gathered  in  191 7,  where  hitherto 


only  grass  had  grown.  They  are  going  to 
beat  that  record  this  season. 

The  tracks  of  the  Burlington  ran  through 
miles  and  miles  of  vegetable  gardens,  last 
year,  and  they  are  going  through  more  this 
summer.  It  will  perhaps  become  the  thing 
to  choose  the  kina  of  vegetable  garden  you 
wish  to  travel  through  rather  than  the  kind 
of  train  you  travel  in. 

The  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad 
is  another  which  many  years  ago  encouraged 


Plot  of  over  20  acres  at  Upper  Big  Rapids.  Michissn,  at 
the  time  of  its  being  seeded  in  the  spriiig  of  1916.  The  R. 
R  company  cleared  the  land  of  pine  stumps  left  from  a  cut- 
ting 30  years  ago  and  put  it  into  shape  for  cultivation.  Last 
year  nine  permits  were  issued  to  company  employees  to  use 
the  land.  They  cultivated  gardens  in  the  evening  after 
sapper. 

land  owners,  renters  and  employees  to  culti- 
vate land  on  rights  of  way.  With  the  out- 
break of  war  it  at  once  asked  agents  to  en- 
courage garden  work  in  every  way.  Last 
year  198  persons  applied  for  garden  land  and 
249  acres  were  cultivated,  producing  tons  of 
vegetables,  grains^  and  forage  food.  The 
slogan  for  191 8  is  1,000  acrfs  of  right  of  way 
under  the  plow.  Employees  are  also  being 
encouraged  to  keep  a  pig  or  two  for  next 
winter's  meat  and  tat  supply. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh 
has  a  fine  report  in  which  we  learn  the  results 
of  its  enthusiastic  labors  since  191 7.  There 
were  i»543  applications  for  gardens,  which 
were  all  met  and  the  men  were  supplied  with 
seed,  and  instructions  about  cultivation, 
harvesting,  drying,  and  preserving.  The  gar- 
dens were  under  supervision  of  the  agricul- 
turist. 


There  were  2,150  bushels  of  seed  potatoes 
bought  and  given  to  the  employees  of  the  road. 
This,  with  other  seed  furnished  by  the  em- 
ployees themselves,  produced  28,800  bushels 
of  potatoes,  this  bemg  on  a  basis  of  150 
bushels  per  acre.  The  money  value  of  the 
crop  raised  last  year  was  approximately 
$51,431,  but  this  is  considered  the  least  of  th? 
gains.  The  men  were  greatly  benefited  bv 
the  work  and  the  interest  of  helping  them- 
selves and  their  country.  ' 

When  it  was  discovered  in  April,  191 7, 
that  there  was  a  power  shortage,  both  man 
and  horse,  the  president  of  the  road  said  at 
once  "Buy  tractors  and  help'  them  out!" 
Three  tractors  were  therefore  distributed 
along  the  line  and  about  700  acres  were 
plowed  for  the  farmers,  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  which  would  not  have  been  tilled 
had  they  not  been  given  this  assistance.  A 
nominal  charge  of  $1.50  per  acre  for  plowing 
and  75  cents  for  harrowing  was  made. 

It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  much  more 
raised  this  year.  Three  new  tractors  have 
been  purchased  to  assist  in  the  work  and 
everything  is  being  done  to  arouse  the  em- 
ployees and  the  farmers  on  adjoining  lands  to 
the  need  for  fighting  with  food  along  the  rights 
of  way. 

The  **  Big  Four"  has  allowed  its  employees  to 
use  land  since  1909.  This  road  is  one  which 
gives  the  land  rent  free.  At  first  the  privilege 
was  extended  on  application  only  to  employees, 
but  realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  war  situa- 
tion, the  company  Tias  extended  the  oppor- 
tunity to  outsiders.  For  191 8  the  new  form 
of  license  issued  to  every  applicant  is  to  be 
called  the  Liberty  Garden  License. 

The  Pennsylvania  lines  are  very  enthu- 
siastic about  this  work  of  increased  food  pro- 
duction. Last  year  their  first  attempt  was 
extremely  successful.  The  road  charges  a 
nominal  rent  and  last  year  had  1,200  gardens 
east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  The  average 
size  was  one  acre  and  the  total  value  of  the 
crops  raised  was  about  $250>ooo.  The  road 
issues  instructions  on  gardening.  This  year 
it  is  planning  a  potato  drive.  Last  year 
besides  the  1,200  gardens  there  were  142 
acres  loaned  to  schools  and  other  organiza- 
tions. 

The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  last  year 
supplied  a  small  amount  of  seed  and  some 
trees,  bushes,  and  vines.  This  year  it  is  en- 
couraging the  planting  especially  of  wheat, 
com,  cotton,  alfalfa,  and  potatoes.  It  charges 
a  nominal  rent  for  the  land  used  and  issues  | 
helpful  instructions. 

Many  other  railroads  are  on  the  active 
honor  list  fighting  with  food  as  well  as  with 
transportation,  the  Food  Administration 
having  already  heard  from  a  scoie7 
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Mohican  Supremacy 


Scores  of  letters  like  these: 


From  Cordova y  Ala. — "The  Peonies  ar- 
rived yesterday  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  sending  me  such  magnificent 
clumps.  I  have  ordered  three  and  four- 
year  old  plants  from  other  growers, 
which  were  nothing  like  as  large  as 
these." 

From  Bethlehem  J  Pa. — "I  have  ordered 
Peonies  this  fall  from  thirteen  different 
'growers,  and  those  sent  by  you  are  far 
and  away  the  largest  and  best  of  all. 
They  have  overtempted  me  to  send  you 
this  second  order." 


From  Washington,  D.  C— "The  Peonies 
reached .  me  promptly.  I  was  simply 
amazed  at  the  size  of  the  roots.  I  had 
aheady  dug  the  holes  for  them  but 
found  I  had  to  dig  them  more  than 
twice  as  deep  and  wide.    Before  I  saw 

your  catalogue,  I  had  ordered  from  -« , 

and  last    year  I  ordered    from , 

and  while  the  latter  were  satisfactory, 
they  were  nothing  like  the  size  of 
yours." 


There  are  lots  of  POOR  Peonies;  why  not  have  the  benefit  of  really 
expert  advice?  Our  fame  is  naOon-wide;  everywhere  the  supremacy 
of  our  Peonies  is  established.  It  is  because  we  are  specialists  in 
a    sense    which    possesses    a    REAL    valu£    and    significance;    thai    is 


WE  GROW  PEONIES 
-NOTHING  ELSE 

"OUR  REPUTATION  HAS  BEEN  BUILT  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  STOCK" 
and  they  cost  no  more  from  us 

DISTINCTIVE  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 


Mohican  Peony  Gardens,  ^m  Sinking  Spring,  Penn'a 
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Peterson's  Perfect  Peonies 


Are  the  Best 

They're  the  result  of  25  years  of 
enthusiastic,  yes — loving  devotion  to  a 
hobby  that  has  grown  into  the  greatest 
direct-to-planter  business  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

And  "there's  a  reason." 

My  roots  not  only  look  good  upon 
arrival,  but  they  produce  results  and 
produce  them  at  once,  as  evidenced  by 
letters  opposite  and  of  which  we  liter- 
ally have  hundreds. 

The  severity  of  last  Winter,  destroy- 
ing as  it  did,  many  other  varieties  and 
species  of  plants,  only  served  to  show 
one  of  the  Peony's  strong  points — it 
laughs  at  40  below  zero. 

And  do  vou  know  how  amazingly 
the  Peony  has  been  developed — per- 
fected? 

My  special  Peony  catalogue,  mailed 
free,  tells  you  the  whole  story. 

George  H.  Peterson 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 
BOX  SO    FAIR  LAWN,  N.J. 


31 S  Ryerton  Ave.,  Elgin,  IlL, 

Aug.  S,  1917. 

The  Peonies  I  got  front  you  last  Fall 

were  certainly  the  best  that  lever  had 

and  they  all  bloomed  this  year.    I 

shall  want  some  more  this  Fall. 

ARTHUR  SOERCEL. 

Seboomook,  Maine,  July  S,  191S. 

The  Peonies  you  shipped  me  last 
Fall  are  doing  splendid — all  are  pro' 
ducing  nice  iarge  blooms  six  inches 
in  diameter,  ft  is  THE  flower  for 
this  cold  country. 

FRED.  G.  HOFFMAN. 

Washburn,  Wis.,  Oct.  17, 1917. 
The  Peonies  {arrived  to-day.  I  have 
been  buying  Peonies  for  years,  but 
never  got  such  fine  strong  roots  for 
the  money.  I  will  certainly  recont- 
mend  your  Peonies. 

A.  P.  FRASER. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  August  10, 1916. 
The  Peony  roots  purchased  of  you 
Mvere  the  finest  roots  I  ever  saw.  This 
year  they  all  bloomed  and  the  beauty 
of  them  surpassed  my  expectation  by 
far.  People  came  to  see  them  from 
near  and  far  and  woent  into  raptures 
over  them,  it  is  by  far  the  finest 
collection  in  Hamburg. 

MRS.  GEORGE  J.  BRENDEL. 
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Top-Notchers 

Perennial 
Larkspurs 

If  you  like  blue  flowers,  you 
simply  must  have  some  of 
our  wonderful  seedling  Lark- 
spurs with  their  regal  spikes 
six  feet  or  more  in  height  in 
marvelous  shades  of  dark- 
blue,  light-blue  and  white. 

Special  Offer 

For  Immediate  Plantmg 

To  introduce  our  new  Seed- 
ling Larkspurs,  we  will  send 
prepaid  to  any  address 

1^  Assorted,  One- Year  Old  (j^r 
A^   Field -Grown    Clumps,   4^3 

Guaranteed  to  bloom  con- 
tinuously year  after  year. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

''PERENNIALS  FOR 
FALL    PLANTING' 

Charles   H.  Totty  Co., 

Madison  New  Jersey 
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Meetings  and  Lectures  in  August 

{FoUotoing  dates  are  meetingsunless  otherwise  specifiei) 

1.  Marshfierd,  Mass.,  Garden  CluD. 

2.  Pasadena,  California.  Horticultural  Society. 

3.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis..  Gardeners'  &  Foremen's  AaKX 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  Lecture. 

5.  Larchmont.  N.  Y.,  Garden  Club. 

New  Bedford.  Mass..  Horticultural  Society. 

6.  Garden  Club,  Pleasant vi He,  N.  Y. 

9.     Westchester,  N.  Y..  Horticultural  Society. 

Fairfield.  Conn.,  Horticultural  Society. 
10.     Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

12.  Garden  Club  of  New  RocheUe.  N.  Y. 
R IK h ester,  N  Y..  Florists'  Association. 
Park  Garden  Qub.  Flushing.  N.  Y. 

13.  Garden  Qub,  Ridgefield,  Conn, 

14.  Valdosta,  Ga.,  Floral  Club. 
Short  Hills.  N.  J.,  Garden  Club. 

Nasisau  Count v  Hort.  Society,  Glen  Cove.  L.  L 
Horticultural  Society.  Lenox,  Mass. 

15.  Garden  Club,  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Lecture:  Friends 

and  Foes  of  the  Garden. 
Marshfield.  Mass..  Garden  Qub. 

16.  Dahlia  Sec.  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
14-17.    Am.  Gladiolus  Socy.,  Elmwood  Music  Hall.  Buffa- 
lo. N.  Y. 

20-22.  Society  American  Florists  and  Ornamental  Hor- 
ticulturists, St.  Louis,  Mo..  Annual  Convention. 

20-21.  Pennsylvania  Hort.  Soc  Jenkintown.  Pa. 

24.  Dobbs  Ferry  N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society. 

24-25.  New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  Gladiolus. 

26.  Park  Garden  Qub,  Flushing.  L.  I. 

27.  Garden  Qub  o(  RidgefieM,  Conn. 

American  Peony  Society 

T^HE  15th  Annual  Mccrine  of  this  organ- 
''*  ization  which  was  held  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  June  5th  and  6th,  was  a  very  success- 
ful gathering  both  in  attendance  of  Peony 
enthusiasts  and  of  fine  quality  blooms.  In 
conjunction  with  the  National  Society  the 
Ohio  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Cleveland 
Florists'  Club  joined  forces.  Peony  enthusi- 
asts were  much  interested  in  the  sensational 
display  of  a  new  white  American  seedling 
raised  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Shaylor  of  Aubumdale, 
Mass.,  to  which  was  awarded  the  $100.00 
prize  offered  by  Mrs.  Edward  Harding.  This 
prize  which  was  entered  by  the  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  American  pro- 
ductions, was  held  under  the  agreement  that 
if  not  awarded  within  five  vears  it  should  be 
returned  to  the  donor.  The  rift  was  made 
three  years  ago  and  it  is  only  this  year  that  a 
sufficiently  meritorious  novelty  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Society.  This  flower  which  is 
so  far  nameless,  is  identified  as  Number  35. 
It  is  large,  white,  with  strong  leathery  foliage 
and  the  flower  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Le 
Cygne.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
west  also  made  a  good  account  of  itself  and 
the  Brand  varieties  showed  up  in  fine  form. 
Some  excellently  shown  blooms  shown  by 
Mr.  Farr  were  Le  Fee,  Soulanee,  Galathee, 
Konigswinter,  Splendida,  Grandiflora,  Phil- 
lippe  Rivoire,  Albatre,  Milton  Hill,  Marie 
Lemoine,  Lucy  HoUis,  Monsieur  Barral,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Gloire  de  Chenonceaux,  Enchan- 
tress, Claude  Gelle,  and  Marmontel.  In  the 
color  classes  awards  were  as  follows:  2^  pink 
Eueenie  Verdier,  Madame  Emil  Galle,  25 
pink  August  Villaume,  25  red  Phillippe  Ri- 
voire. Other  varieties  that  stood  up  well  were 
Ell  wood  Pleas,  Therese,  Glorious,  Corona- 
tion, and  Frances  Willard.  As  the  best 
Peony  introduced  since  1910  Brand's  Ches- 
tine  Gowdy  and  Phoebe  Carey  won  prizes. 
In  the  class  for  new  varieties  originatea  since 
1900  some  the  leading  blooms  were  Suzette, 
Frances  Willard,  Tourangelle,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Raoul  Dessert,  Phillippe 
Rivoire,  Alsace  Lorraine.  Mr.  James  Boyd  of 
Philadelphia  was  made  President  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Saunders,  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  Secretary. 


—PEONIES—, 

The  Best  of  All  Sorts,  SelecUi 
out  of  Over  1200  Varieties 

The  cream  we  oflFer  in  our 
"Wartime  List."  Large 
blooming  clumps  ready  to 
^ve  quick  results.  Ready 
m  September  and  later. 

"Dover"  Collection 

of  12  Prize  Winners 
Extra  Fine  for  $60M 

Albert  Crousse 

Baroness  Schroeder 
Chestine  Gowdy 
Edmond  About 

Frances  Willard 
/  Gismonda^ 

(    Lady  A.  Duff 

Longfellow 

Mens.  Martin  Cahuzac 
Marie  Stuart 
^  Primevcrc 

Therese 

"Marietta"  Collection 

12  Very  Fine  Ones,  for  $12 

Albert  Crousse 

Augustine  d'Hour 
Avalanche 

Baroness  Schroeder 

Duchesse  de  Nemourt 
.  Eugene  Verdier 

Felix  Crousse 
Grandiflora 

Mens.  Jules  Elie 

Mens.  Martin  Cahuzac] 
Mary  Hamilton 
Welcome  Guest' 

"Good  Luck''  CoUection^ 

12  Very  Choice  Sorts ^  for  $5^ 

Arthemise 

Dorchester 

Fcstiva  Maxima 
Floral  Treasure 
Jules  Calot 

Marie  Stuart 
'    Mad.  de  Vemeville 
Meissonier 

Octave  Demay 
Philomele 

Solfaterre 

Warwick 

All  of  Above  Peonies  are 
Free,  Sure  Bloomers 

We  grow  and  create  plants — 
our  specialties  are  Carnations, 
Gladioli,  Hemerocallis  and 
Peonies.  We  aim  to  produce 
and  distribute  the  best. 

Send  for  our  ^'Wartime  List**  now 

C.  BETSCHER 
Dover,  Ohio 
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Country  Home  Water  Systems 

The  operating  cost  of  a 

SnmUiW 

Hydro-Pneumatic  Sjstem 

is  trfru].  Wha%  gu.  gmftoline  or 
electricity  is  used  scarcely  more 
thsn  one  cent  s  day  assures  an 
anH>le  supply  o(  hot  or  cold  water 
at  nigh  pressure  with  the  turn  of 
a  faucet. 

Write  /or  information  and  cataloftK        ^^ 

THE  DEMING  CO.  ^^T^,  ^?!5**  r-'^  V? 

Ill  Depot  St.,  S«Um,Ohia    ^    No.   2010.      For  hand 
^^^     or  power  pumpmg. 


WATER  WEEDS  of  all  kinds  arc  easily  removed  from  lakes,  pondi, 
•tzeams,  etc,  by  the  Submarine  Weed  Cuttmg  Saw.  Send  for 
particulars.    Aschert  Bros.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


PEONIES 

Get  Catalogue  of  our  Gold  Medal  collection 
E.  A.  REEVES  South  Euclid,  Ohio 


Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.  ^s 
Mid-Summer  Catalog 


tPj^^": 


'^miR 


t'ft^^flA 


30-32  Barclay  Street 


NOW    READY 

Strawberr>'  plants,  Celery,  Cab- 
bage. Cauliflower  Plants.  Veg- 
etable and  Farm  Seeds  for 
Summer  sowing,  Perennial 
Flower  Seeds,  Lawn  Sprink- 
lers. Spnijfers  for  Insecticides 
and  Fungicides  as  well  as  In- 
secticides and  Fertilizers  are 
listed 


New  York  City 


Record  the  Garden 's  Bounty- 
with  Your  Kodak 


1    Eastman  Kodak  Co. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  The  Kodak  City 


UNITE  ECONOMY  AND  PATRIOTISM   BY  PLANTING 


.^$  /FT?  ':. 


LOVETT'S  POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRIES 

They  save  Wheat,  Meat  and  Sugar;  they  arc  so  prolific  and  sweet.  Dimes  paid  for  them  quickly  turn  into  doUara; 
dollars  to  eagles.  Many  kinds,  adapted  to  all  soils:  ripening  from  earliest  to  latest,  including  the  invaluable  Van  Fleet 
Hybrids  and  seven  superb  Everbearing  varieties.    Sure  to  live  and  succeed.     It  is  /Vee. 

Our  Booklet  No.  2  gives  full  instructions  for  planting  and  culture,  illustrations  and  deacriptiona. 

Strawberry  Specialists  for  40  years 

J.  T,  LOVETT,  Inc.  Box  125  Uttie  Silver,  N.  J. 
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Winter  Your  Garden 
In  a  Row  of  Our  Gold  Frames 

It  18  an  Act  of  War  Time  Food  Saving  Sense 


\rOV  start  It  starting  as  early  in  August  as 
X  !?p«»ble,  by  planting  seeds  ip  them  exactly 
like  your  outside  garden.  Keep  weU  watered 
and  growth  will  be  rapid.  Not  untU  the  Jack 
Frost  mghts,  last  of  September,  will  the  sash 
need  to  be  put  on.  ^^ 

u  ^^i^^i'**?.^*^  ^^'  »evcral  weeks  more  it  can 
be  left  off.  When  colder  dajrs  come,  keep  it  on 
conrtantly.  After  October  things  won't  grow 
much,  but  right  up  to  January  you  can  keep 
them  m  a  healthy  condition  always  ready  for 
your  needs.  ^  ^ 


I'Cttuce,  Swiss  chaxd. 


creens,  carrots,  beets. 


parsley  and  the  Uke  thrive  happUy™ 

Along  in  February,  or  first  of  March,  you  can 

I!!f^i!^/'"-^*y  vegetables  and  the  growing 
of  plants  for  setting  out, 

-JT^^u*?  tell,  not  half  the  garden  folks  get  half 
out  of  theu-  gardens  they  might,  if  frames  were 
used  more. 

.^5JJ2?'  ^^*^  "l?^  and  get  your  winter  garden 
iS'^^lu  S^  booklet  No.  5l5  describes  and 
pnces  the  diffmit  kinds  and  sixes,  betides  giving 
full  dttcctioot  how  to  use  them.     "'^~**^»"^^"* 


BuikUrs  of  Givanhouaaa  and  ConaarvatoriM 


SJLES  OFFICES 

''''''^^^^^\t^S?!!^V^'^.^^  Bid,; 


NEW  YORK— 42d  St.  Bldg. 

^ROCHESTER— 

''^JCT0tE's:ri^.^^^  N.  Y.;  De.  Plainc.  I„,  sT,c'::^l'^:^J:2 


ROCHESTER— 29  Avondale  Park  rnvvr^  x'SS"'"*  ?  Jb*""«^— 


CELSIOR 


Rusx  i»R.oor 


FENCE 

For  private  gardens,  lawns,  estates,  etc.,  as 
well  as  public  grounds.  Made  of  heavy, 
cold-drawn  steel  wires.  Held  together  by 
patented  steel  clamps.  Galvanized  AFTER 
making,  which  makes  It  rust  proof.  Write 
for  catalog  B. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  EXCELSIOR  rust  proof  tree 
guards,  trellises,  bed  guards,  railings,  gates,  etc. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.  Worcester,  Mast. 


mis 

PEONIES 
PHLOX 

GEO.  N.  5MITH. 


12  Choice  Iris  named  $1.00 
12  Choice  Phlox.    .   .    1.00 

12  Peonies 2.00 

Send  far  list 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass 


MORRIS  NURSERIES 

Box  804,  West  Chester,  P«. 

Established  1849 

Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubbery,   Roses,  Etc. 

Write  for  free  catalogue 


THE   SauXH-. 


ThiT  Public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Motif 
ers  infringing  the 
Townsend  Patent  No. 
i,20Q,siQ  Dec.  ig, 
igi6. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CVTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 

TRIPLEX  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 

'  best     motor     mower    ever 

made;  cut  it  better  and  at 

a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than  any 
t  h  r  t  c  o  rd  i  n  a  ry  ho  r se-d  r  a w  n  m  o wt-  rs 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Write  for  catalogue  iHustrating  all 
types  of  Laufu  Mowers 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

23  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Laying  Plans  for  the  Future 

TRANSPLANT  celery  plants  from  cold- 
frame  to  open  ground  the  end  of  July 
or  first  of  August.  The  methodf  of 
culture  is  given  in  August  number  of 
Garden  Magazine,  1916. 

Weeds  should  be  kept  from  tne  asparagus 
bed  and  it  should  be  neavily  manured  with 
well  rotted  cow  manure  to  feed  the  mots 
and  thus  make  large  shoots  for  next  spring. 
Two  parts  cottonseed  meal  and  one  part  acid 
phosphate  16%  makes  a  good  fertilizer  for 
asparagus.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  excellent  if 
procurable.  Do  not  fertilize  after  this  month. 
Cut  off  the  stalks  in  the  fall  before  the  seeds 
mature  and  bum  them  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease  and  insects. 

Sow  now  for  winter  use  Bloodroot  turnips 
and  Oxheart  carrots,  also  the  first  sowing  of 
Savoy  spinach  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
turnips  for  greens  in  winter. 

Continue  bi-weekly  planting  of  snap  beans 
and  beets;  the  earlv  varieties  this  month. 
Sow  May  King  and  Hanson  lettuce  and  have 
the  soil  heavily  fertilized  to  hasten  them  to 
maturity.  These^are  good  for  fall  use.  Sow 
seed  of  Big  Boston  or  Way-Ahead  to  be  trans- 
planted later  into  cold-frames  for  winter  use. 

Getting  into  Storac* 

D  RING  the  fall  cabbages  to  maturity  quickly 
'^  by  frequent  application  of  liquid  manure 
or  nitrate  of  soda.  Set  out  plants  of  Danish 
Ball  Head  and  Autumn  Kjng.  These  are 
good  keepers.  Make  the  ground  rich  with 
manure  or  commercial  fertilizers  to  make 
large  heads  and  last  of  November  they  can 
be  stored  in  a  kiln  in  the  garden. 

Take  up  the  onions  for  which  seed  were 
sown  in  the  spring  to  secure  sets  and  store 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  to  be  planted  out  in 
September  to  make  large  onions  for  spring. 
Butter  beans  gathered  when  the  pods  are 
full  and  spread  out  to  dry  for  winter  use 
have  a  better  flavor  than  those  left  on  the 
vines  until  the  pods  are  dry. 

All  dried  beans  and  peas,  and  seed  of  all 
kinds  should  be  treated  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide to  destroy  weevils — one  pint  to  100 
pounds  of  seed  is  the  correct  proportion. 
Pour  the  carbon  bisulphide  on  the  seed  and 
put  immediately  in  tight  receptacle.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  have  this  near  a  light  as  carbon  bi- 
sulphide is  very  inflammable. 

Preservation  of  all  food  crops  is  most  essen- 
tial— brining,  canning,  drying  and  storing  in 
kilns  are  the  various  methods  used.  Drying 
food  takes  up  less  space  than  the  canned 
products,  ancl  expense  of  the  tin  and  glass 
receptacles  is  eliminated;  but  it  is  not  an 
emergency  method,  for  the  food  has  to  be 
soaked  in  water  over  night  before  cooking. 
Canning  is  more  trouble  in  the  beginning  but 
the  food  is  ready  "to  use  after  a  few  minutes, 
heating.  Storing  the  root  crops  is  done  in 
the  late  fall. 


PreMnrinc  Fruits 

'TpHERE  are  grapes,  peaches,  and  plums 

^    to    be  preserved    in    different  ways   for 

winter   use.     Fruit  preserved   in   the  sun  is 

better  in  color  and  flavor  than  that  which  is 

{Continued  on  page  jo) 
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Reproduced  from  an  original  painting  in  oils,  showing  a  beautiful 
grouv  of  trees  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  the  treatment 
of  wkien  vas  entrusted  to  the  demonstrated  skill  of  Datey  Tree  Surgeons 


Among    many  distinguished 
following: 

Mr.  CHARLES  DEERING 
Mr.  OAKLEIGH  THORNE 
Mr.  JOHN  D.  ARCHBOLD 
Mr.  GEO.  W.  ELKIJJS     ^ 


Davey  clients    are    the 

Judge  WM.  H,  ST.\AKE 
Mr.  FINLEY  BARRELL 
Mr.  GEORGE  EASTMAN 
Mr.  J.  R.  NUTT 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  qf  Tree  Surgery 


THE  real  beauty  of  any  estate  is  inherent  in  its  fine  trees.  A  tree  is  a  living, 
breathing  organism,  subject  to  disease  and  decay.  If  neglected  when  it 
needs  care  or  if  mishandled  by  untrained  or  irresponsible  persons,  premature 
death  is  inevitable. 

-A  Da\'>'  Tree  Surgeon  is  made  just  as  a  good  dentist  or  doctor  is  made.  His 
skill  is  the  product  of  highly  capable  instruction,  scientific  information,  practical 
training,  as  well  as  natural  adaptability  and  personal  integrity. 

DaVey  Tree  Surgery  is  time-proved.  It  has  been  made  a  definite  science — its 
practice  a  real  profession.  For  more  than  a  generation  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
searching  analysis  and  practical  application  on  thousands  of  Americans  finest  estates. 

A  careful  examination  of  your  trees  will  be  made  by  appointment. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.,  1208  ELM  ST.,  KENT.  OHIO 

Branch  Offices^  with  telephone  connections:  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York;  2017  Land 
Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia;  Jk50  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago,     WriU  nearest  office. 

Permanent  representatives  located  at  Boston.  Newport,  Lenox,  Hartford.  Stamford,  Albany,  Poufrhkeepsie, 
White  Plains,  Jaoiaica,  L.  I..  Newark.  N.  J.,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore.  Waahinffton,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Cincinnati.  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City.  Canadian  address: 
iii  Laugauchitere  West,  Montreal 


DAVEY        TREE 


SURGEONS 


Etery  real  Davey   Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey    Tree  Expert   Co.,   Inc.,    and    the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely  representing  themselvci 

Advertisers  mil  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Qarden  Magazine  in  writing — and  we  mU,  too 
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Your  "Winter"  Garden 

On  the  Pantry  Shelves 


^^ Empty  Jars  are  Slackers!" 


A  clear,  concise  and  thoroughly  practical  presenta- 
tion of  every  stage  of  the  various  processes  of 
preserving  food.  It  describes  each  operation  simply 
and  in  such  detail  that  any  one  trying  for  the  first 
time  to  preserve  garden  products  will  be  able  to 
proceed  from  A  to  Z  without  mishap.  Beside  the 
canning  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  (described  in 
alphabetical  order)  the  author  takes  up  canning 
in  honey — a  new  subject — and  drying. 

This  is  the  book  for  the  ^egitmer,  while  the  expert, 
always  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas,  will  find  it 
especially  valuable  for  the  many  new  ideas  picked 
up  from  thousands  of  experimenters. 

Home  Canning 
Drying  and  Preserving 

By  A.  LOUISE  ANDREA 
Net,  $1.2S 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


HODGSON 


Portable 
HOUSES 


You  needn't  put  off  buying  that  small  house  or  bungalow  vou  want 
because  building  material  and  labor  are  so  high.  Buy  your  house  the 
Hodgson  way.  Send  first  for  the  Hodgson  catalogue.  It's  full  of  photo- 
graphs of  all  Kinds  of  bungalows,  cottages^  garages,  poultry  houses,  etc. 
Select  the  one  you  want  and  write  us.  Then  our  factory  gets  busy  and 
in  a  short  time  your  house  is  shipped  to  you  in  sections  all  pamted, 
finished  and  ready  to  put  up.  A  couple  of  unskilled  workmen  and  your- 
self can  assemble  it  in  a  day.  First  thing  though  is  to  send  for  cata- 
logue.   Do  that  today. 

£.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 

Room  228,  71-73  Fodoral  StrMt,  Boston,  Mats.  6  East  SMk  Strast,  Now  York  Otj 


High  Quality  Pears  for  Home 
Consumption 

\X7'HEN  planting  fruits  for  home  consump- 
•^^  tion  quality  must  be  given  first  con- 
sideration in  order  that  one  may  have 
that  which  cannot  be  easily  secured  out- 
side. The  commercial  grower  is  forced 
to  produce  varieties  which  can  be  readily 
shipped,  the  prime  requisite  being  that  the 
fruit  shall  be  intact  at  destination.  The 
number  of  varieties  of  Pears  is  enormous. 
Hundreds  of  varieties  are  in  cultivation  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Prof.  Van  Mons  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  pear  growing  and 
raised  eighty  thousand  seedlings !  Many  other 
Belgians  were  similarly  interested  but  not  to 
so  large  a  degree  as  Van  Mons.  The  following 
list  of  pears  embracing  some  of  the  best  fruits 
in  existence  will  give  a  succession  for  the  home 
grounds. 

Among  the  leading  early  pears  is  Mannings 
Elizabeth',  which  is  somewnat  like  a  Seckel 
in  form  and  size,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Wilder y  large,  fine  grained,  tender  and  juicy. 

Tyson  is  a  medium-sized  pear  of  excellent 
flavor;  fine  texture  flesh;  ripens  toward  the 
end  of  summer;  tree  is  somewhat  tardy  in 
coming  into  bearing. 

Clapp's  favorite  is  a  large  pear  of  very  good 
quality  and  ripens  just  before  Bardett. 
oartlett  is  not  included  in  this  list,  although 
for  canning  it  might  be.  It  is  the  commercial 
pear.  It  is  not  of  the  highest  class  in  regard 
to  flavor;  it  practically  bridges  the  summer 
and  fall  pears,  in  the  northern  section  being 
a  fall  pear.  It  is  followed  by  the  well-known 
Seckel,  which  is  the  standard  of  excellence. 
The  tree  is  so  free  from  blight  that  it  should 
be  included  in  every  collection. 

fVorden  Seckel  is  later  than  Seckel  and  the 
fruit  is  a  little  larger.  The  tree  is  not  a  strong 
grower,  but  the  nruit  may  be  kept  up  to  the 
early  part  of  December. 

Sheldon  is  a  high  Quality  fall  pear,  medium 
to  large  in  size,  while  the  flesh  is  a  little 
coarse,  it  is  of  excellent  flavor. 

Bosc  is  a  large  pear,  distinctive  because  of 
its  long  neck.  It  is  of  excellent  quality, 
juicy  and  of  rich  flavor. 

Anjou  is  a  rather  large  pear,  of  excellent 
flavor,  fine  grained  flesh.  It  may  be  ready 
to  consume  the  middle  of  autumn  or  held  und 
midwinter.  Owing  to  its  long-keepin|  quali- 
ties it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  pears. 
In  some  sections  the  fruit  is  apt  to  drop,  but 
all  pears  should  be  gathered  early,  that  is, 
before  they  ripe.^,  and  this  policy  should  be 
pursued  with  Anjou. 

Coming  to  the  winter  pears,  we  have 
in  Clair geau,  2.  large  pear  which  must  be 
well  grown  in  order  that  it  may  have  good 
quality.  A  small  pear  of  this  variety  will  be 
of  poor  quality.  It  is  ripe  in  November  and 
December,  and  like  Anjou  serves  to  bridge 
the  fall  and  winter  pears. 

In  a  similar  class  is  Winter  Nelis,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  flavored  pears  we  have  for 
early  winter  use. 

Dana's  Hovey  is  a  rather  small  |>ear  looking 
somewhat  like  Seckel  in  size  but  not  in  shape, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  is  rightly  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  winter  fruits. 

Easier  Beurre  is  a  large  winter  pear  of 
excellent  flavor  which  is  reported  as  maturing 
very  well  in  the  northern  states. 

Some  of  the  varieties  do  not  do  well  on  dwarf 
stock  but  these  poor  growers  will  not  make 
extremely  large  sized  trees  on  standard. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.  Samuel  Fraser. 
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COLOUR 

IN  MY 

GARDEN 


By   LOUISE  BEEBE   WILDER 

Author  of  "  My  Garden  " 

fl  In  the  big  and  little  gardens  everyw^here  we  are  awak- 
ening to  the  possibilities  of  flower  grouping  with  due 
reverence  to  the  value  of  colors.  - 

fl  The  author,  one  of  the  few  artist-writers  in  the  coun- 
ties has  besides,  rare  taste  and  a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  plants,  which  put  her  m  the  foremost  rank  of 
garden  writers  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

fl  Mrs.  Wilder  says,  "I  like  to  go  along  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  nature,  letting  her  give  me  a  hint  or  a  lift 
wherever  possible/*  She  has  used  this  and  her  inspira- 
tions together  and  suited  them  to  our  climatic  require- 
ments— while  many  of  the  harmonious  results'  have 
been  beautifully  painted  by  the  author  and  used  to 
illustrate  the  book. 

Net  $10.00,  De  Luxe  Edition 

Illustrations  in  Color  and  Line  Charts 

At  your  bookseller  s 

Doubleday,  Page  8b  Company 


Garden  City 


New  York 


Wing's  Peonies 


Now  is  the  lime  to  start  your  Peony  Garden.  Once  planted,  it  lasts  for- 
ever, becoming  more  l)eautiful  every  year. 

We  have  Peonies  of  all  types  and  classes,  all  colors,  all  prices,  goo<l  strong 
roots  that  will  bloom  next  spring.  Write  for  our  catalogue  describing  over 
five  hundred  varieties.  We  have  all  the  good  standard  sorts  and  many 
new  and  rare  ones  which  are  found  in  very  few  growers'  collections.  Our 
collection  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  landscape  gardener  seeking  mass 
effects,  to  the  collector  seeking  rare  new  things,  and  to  the  amateur  seeking 
the  best  of  the  standard  varieties.     Here  are  a  few  representative  varieties. 

DUCHESSE  DE  I^EMOURS-Pure  white 
crown,  sulphur-white  collar,  50c. 

FRANCOIS  ORTEGAT— Large  semi-mse 
tv'pe.  Dark  amaranth  red  intermmgk'd 
with  l>rilliant  golden  stamens.  35c. 

JAMES  KELWAY— Semi-rose  t>-pe.  flowers 
in  large  clusters.  Rose- white,  base  of  petal 
tipped  yeilrm,  f i.OO. 

MME.  DE  GALHAU-Lanre    rose    type. 


Very  delicate  glosay  fleshy    rose,    shaded 

salmon,  75c. 

MARIE  JACQUIN-'The    Wnter    Lily." 

Semi -double.      Rose- white    with    mass    of 

golden  stamens.     Pink  buds,  $1.00. 
MONS.  JULES  ELIE— Immense  flowers, 

pnic  liIac-n>M.'  shaded  amber  yellow,  $1.00. 
MONS.  MARTIN  CAHUZAC-G lobular 

senii-rose.      Very  dark   purple-gnmet   with 

blackish  reflections,  $7.00. 


Order  to-day  and  a»k  for  our  bigf  deacriptioe  catalogue 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Box  1626         Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


1 

^-^    ^^^w 
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Here^s   where  they  are  grown-- 
,.    and  they^ll  grow  as  well  for  You! 

1              Babcock's  Peonies  cannot  help  but  grow  and  bloom  for  you.     Suit- 
1              able  soil,  thorough   cultivation,  and  rigorous  "weeding  out"  of 
1              weakly  kinds  leave  us  top-notchers  only! 

I  Babcock's  wl^mg  Peonies 

again  won  at  the  recent  Gave!  and  Show.   They  captured  first  Prize 

for  the  best  vase  of  25  light  pink  blooms,  besides  three  Second  and  one 

Third  frizej  for  collections  of  single,  Japanese,  and  other  kinds.   Our 

|j               collection  includes  the  best  European  novelties,  besides  the  largest 

1              stock  of  Brand's  Famous  New  American  Seedlings  in  the  East. 

1    Catalog   of    Choicest    Hardy    Plants    FREE 

1               Besides  being  an  index  to  over  300  finest  Peonies,  it  offers  Irises, 
Phloxes  and  other  choice  hardy  plants  for  present  planting  and 
at  money-saving  prices.     Write  for  your  copy  TO-DAY. 

Babcock  Peony  Gardens,  R.  F.  D.  No.  79,  Jamestown,  M  Y. 

^jjjjj^j^jjjjjjjjj^^mw//w^^^?/w^MJ//^^^^^ 


A  Garden  Library  for  a 
Dollar  and  a  Quarter 

Bound  volumes  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 
represent  the  last  word  on  gardening.  It  is  really 
a  loose  leaf  cyclopedia  of  horticulture.  You  are 
kept  up  to  date.  Save  your  copies  of  THE  GAR- 
DEN MAGAZINE  and  let  us  bind  them  for  you. 
There  is  a  new  volume  every  six  months,  and  Vol. 
26  is  ready  now.  Send  your  magazines  by  Parcel 
Post  and  we  will  supply  index,  and  bind  them  for 
you  for  ^1.25.  If  you  have  not  kept  all  of  the 
numbers,  we  will  supply  the  missing  copies  at  25c 
each,  or  we  will  supply  the  bound  volume  complete 
for  $2.00.  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  can  be 
of  more  service  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  you 
can  get  most  out  of  the  magazine  when  you  bind 
it,  and  keep  it  in  permanent  form.     Address: 

Circulation  Department 
GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
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HKMS  BIG 
EVERGREENS 

can  be  successfully  transplanted. 
in  midsummer  to  add  a  wealth  of 
immediate  beauty  to  your  la^n. 
Winter  or  summer,  their  stately 
beauty  and  warm  green  color 
make  a  picturesque  outlook. 

Use  evexvreens  f6r  seclusion,  hidins 
muiffhUy  views,  small  and  large  hedires. 
We  ship  suceessfull/  1000  miles  and 
gnaimntee  to  grow.    Send  for  catalog. 

Hkh  Big  Ttma  Saiie  W  Ytan 

HICKS  NURSERIES 
BoxM       W«slbvT.L.L.N.Y.    ri»«««8 


Wios. Every  Gardener's  Heart! 


FOUR  HEIGHT      . 
ADJUSTMENTS 


You  use  some  tooli  because  vou  have  to  ;  others  you 
use  because  you  -want  to.  The  latter  holds  true  in 
home  gardens  throughout  the  country,  of  the 

Liberty  Cultwator  Weeder 

A  seven-toothed  cultivator 
easity  aud  quickly  adjusted 
to  hum  4"  to  10"  width.  By 
means  of  a  patent  socket,  k  is 
atUched  to  a  wheelframe,  as 
shown  to  left.  You  then  have 
a  wheclhoe  that  is  adjust- 
able as  "ihown.  Write  for 
fTecly  illuf^trated.  descriptive 
circular  of  tlii*  and  other 
Gil  son  r.arden  Labor  Savers 
TO-DAY. 

J.  E.  CILSON  COMPANY 

Port  Washinfton 

Wuconsin 


Fall 
Gardens 


You  must  use  glass  from  September  now  until 
June  next.  And  the  Sunlight  Sash  (double  or 
single  glazed)  and  Sun- 
light small  greenhouses 
are  ready  for  immediate 
shipment  to  you.  Order 
now  and  be  sure  of  the 
very  best  possible  equipment. 
Catalogue  and  price  list 
mailed  free.    Ask  for  them. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
937  E.  Broadway  LouUvilU,  Ky. 


"Home  Attractions" 

PERGOLAS 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

For  Beautifying  Homm 
CroMMndi 

When  writins  endoce  10c 
and  Mk  for  Pcrfola  CaU- 
lofue  -H-m- 

HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Elston  and  WabatM*  Atm.,  Chicago,  HI. 

N«w  York  City  Office,  6  E.  39th  Str«et 


POI-ERY 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 

SSend'for  our  illustrated --"^ 
►catalogue  of  FloTTCT^Pofs, 
BaxesiVises.BeiKhes.SundialJi 
GazingGlobes,  Bird  Imis  and 
oOier&tistic  Pieces  for  Gaxden 
and  InteriorDecoralioa. 

i^  GaitowayTerra&TtaC). 

3214  'WSAINUT  rr.FHILADBLPHVL. 


M0S8  Aztec  Pottery 

Offers  a  wide  dioioe  of  objects,  from  simple  fern  dJahes  and 
bud  vaaet  to  impreMive  janfinieres  and  plant  stands.  Its 
predominating  characteristic  is  refined  elegance  in  designs  and 
colon.  A  post  card  request  will  bring  you  the  *'Moai  Astec" 
catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

DISTINCTIVE  FERN  FAN  $1.S0 

u  square  with 
(separate  liners 
measuring  7x7 
inches  Inr  4  tncbes 
deep.  Order  as 
No.  405. 

PETERS  A  REED 

POTTERY 

COMPANY 

Sm,  Iaassv9«»0. 


White  LOies  of  France 

The  True  Fleur  de  Lis 

Silvery  white,  with  pale  azure  tints  like  snow 
shadows.  Dcliciously  fragrant,  earliest  and  most 
prolific  bloomer.  Absolutely  hardy.  Five  strong, 
freshlv-dug  roots  for  ^1.00,  ten  for  ^1.75,  by 
Parcel  Post,  prepaid.  Order  now  for  early 
September  dehvery. 

Write  to-day  for  list  of  rare  and  unusual  Bulbs, 
Roots  and  Seeds  for  Fall  planting. 

H.  DURAND 

100  TangUwyld*   Avenua,   BRONXVILLE,   N.  Y. 


HARDY  PHLOX 

Are  the  peer  in  the  garden,  blooming  during  all  sum- 
mer until  frost.     We  have  the  last  word  in  phlox. 
Send  for  list;  it's  free. 

W:  F.  SCHMEISKE 

State  Hospital   Station 

Binghamton  Box  11.  New  York 


A  Chinning  Birdbath 

of  ArtiBcial  SIm* 

fifteen  inches  square,  three 

inches  thick,  hollowed  out 

round   two  and   one    half 

_  inches  deep  in  centre  sloping 

to  three-eighths  at  edge.    Inexpensive,  Practical,  Artistic. 

Priem  $2,00.     Threm  for  $S,SO,  /.  o.  fr.  Voronm 
W.  H.  BAYLES  Verona.  New  Jt 


These  Tiilq)s  Are  Ready  for  Deliyery 

Mixed  May-FlowcrinK,  all  colon $1.60 

Mixed  Parrot,  the  gaudy  kind _ ...» »»  x.6o 

Mixed  Darwin,  all  colors .__ 9mo 

Bouton  d'Or.  golden  yellow  9.00 

Caledonia,  vivid  orange>red a.oo 

Kate  Greenawav.  bluih  white a.40 

Wedding  Veil,  blue-gray,  while a.40 

Clara  Butt,  richest  pinic ^  3.40 


Light  Purple,  tall  and  fine » a.So 

White  Queen,  sutely  and  dainty... 
Baronne  de  la  Tonnayr,  late  pink. 


Faracombe  Sandert,  bett  red  .. 
Rev.  Ewbank,  beautiful  beliotrafie.., 


3*0 
3.00 
3.60 
360 

Ellen  Willmottf  cream-ydlow 4.00 

Mrs.  Potter  Pahner,  very  dark  purple 4.00 

Price  is  per  100,  postage  paid.  Sff  of  a  kmd  at  100  rate,  pro- 
vided order  totals  100  or  more.  Order  now,  and  make  sure  of 
your  supply. 

Pssmss:    SO.  all  different,  $2.50,  postage  paid 

Oronogo  Flower  Gardens         Carthage,  Mo. 


{Continued  JTom  page  28) 
cooked  by  artificial  heat — and  much  fuel  ii 
saved.  Prepare  the  fruit  as  usual  and  spread 
the  sugar  between  layers  of  fruit  in  die  kettle 
and  cook  on  stove  for  five  minutes  and  takeoff 
and  spread  preserves  on  a  platter  and  put  in 
the  hot  sun  and  cover  with  a  piece  of  cheese 
cloth.  Do  this  for  two  days  until  the  synip  jeUs. 
Fruit  can  be  dried  by  cutting  in  thin  slices  and 
spreading  in  the  sun  in  pans — or  in  wire  tniys 
swung  over  the  stove.  These  require  no  sugar 
and  can  be  sweetened  when  used. 

For  Next  Yaar'a  Flowara 

T^HE  end  of  August  plant  seeds  of  peren- 
-*"  nials  in  the  cold-frames — of  herbs  and 
flowers.  New  soil  should  be  put  in  cold- 
frames.  See  Garden  Magazine,  August, 
1916,  about  how  to  prepare  the  soil  and 
method  of  planting  perennials  in  coldframes. 

Sow  seed  of  snapdragon,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Gaillardia,  Lupin,  Delphinium,  HoUy- 
hocks,  Wallflower,  Columbine,  Sweet  William, 
Platycodon,  Candytuft,  Penstemon  and  Py^^ 
thrum. 

Pansies  and  English  Daisies  sowed  in  cold- 
frames  and  transplanted  five  inches  apart 
with  protection  in  severe  weather  only,  wiH 
bloom  all  winter.  Set  Violet  plants  six 
inches  apart  in  coldframes.  If  well  fertilized 
they  will  bloom  in  January  and  February. 

Fiowaring  Shoots 

EARLY  flowering  shrubs  such  as  Lflacs, 
Forsythias,  and  Spireas  fshould  have 
been  pruned  immediately  after  blooming;  only 
late  blooming  shrubs  can  be  trimmed  out  now. 
Do  not  fertihzc  Rose  bushes  after  the  first  of 
this  month  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  encourage 
late  new  growth — it  is  likely  to  be  winter 
killed.  Keep  the  soil  well  stirred  about  die 
rose  bushes  and  put  grass  clippings  about 
the  base  of  them,  imless  there  are  low  growiog 
annuals  in  the  beds,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  > 
baking.  J.  M.  Patterson.        ' 

Whence  Comes  the  Aster  Louse? , 

I  HAD  a  discouraging  experience  widi 
mv  Asters  and  would  like  to  have  some 
advice  from  others  having  had  the  same 
trouble.  From  early  starrings  I  set  out  1 5 
lar;^  number  of  plants  of  six  of  the  choice* 
vaneries.  They  made  a  nice  growth  until 
August  when  1  noticed  some  of  the  plants 
begmning  to  turn  yellow  and  droop.  Ibj 
vestigation  showed  the  roots  thickly  clustered^ 
with  a  small  grayish  white  root  aphis, 
plants  were  successively  attacked  and 
the  same  way.  The  ground  had  never  befl 
used  for  Asters  before  and  the  plants  had  bed 
sprayed  every  other  week  with  bordeaux 
arsenate  of  lead.  With  a  second  planrin 
I  worked  in  about  a  tablespoon  of  tobajw 
dust  to  the  plant  with  the  same  result.  Th 
roots  were  removed  and  burned  and  the  hok 
saturated  with  vermine.  Has  any  one  had  J 
similar  experience  and  how  have  they  «■ 
trolled  it?  How  are  these  aphis  introduce 
to  the  soil,  and  do  they  attack  anv  othe 
plants?  From  the  fact  that  a  neighbor  tij 
yards  removed  did  not  have  this  troub 
with  his  Asters,  I  am  led  to  believe 
mine  came  in  the  barnyard  manure  I  ap; 
The  only  remedy  that  I  have  had  sug„ 
is  kerosene  emidsion  sprayed  on  the  pbl 
and  applied  to  roots.  Others  tell  "?^* 
this  will  stunt  the  growth  so  that  littic< 
inferior  bloom  will  result. — E>  A,  IF.,  P^ 
— Unfortunately  your  experience  with  Astf 
is  not  at  all  uncommon;  but  we  do  not  ^ 
{Continued  on  page  J2) 
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Cultivate  Your  Garden 
the  "PERFECTION"  Way 

^^^     The  "Perfection"    Cultivator    kills    weeds, 

^^^T         aerates  the  soil,  conserves  moisture.     Can 

Am*  aI  ^^k.  ^  adjusted  nnany  ways  and  anybody 

*"y  ".      ^^         can  work  it.     Write  for  full  ^etaiU 

three  mes    ^^       tonUy. 

i3>50  each      ^^^^  Satis/action  ^uarantttd  or 

'^*^'  ^^^^  money  refunded 

IVit,?^'"  'rTnch^^      LEONARD  SEED  CO. 

kjilm.  will  work   rows  9     ^^^         Z2$-Z30  West  Kinzie  St. 
to  n  inches  wide.  ^^^  Chicago,  lUiiwU 

%%.  f ,  with  fi>ur  discs  for  use  with     ^^^ 
7^.  6ji  and  S¥  Inch  knives,  wiU       ^^^.^^^^T*^^ 
««rk  II  to  14  iBco  wide  rows.  ^IBH^^^^^ 

%%.  S,  with  four  discs,  and  10  or  iz  Inch  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
knives,  wcvks  13  to  16  iDches  wide.  ^K^^^^^K 

DiStriftivt  circular  and  caialo£ite\'^m^^^^^^^ 
ef  sadi  for  pre  itnt  planting  FREE  ^^^^^^ 


\  Heatherhome  Bulbs 

For  Fall  Planting 

I  There's  such  a  thing  as  superior  quality  in 
Bulbs,  insuring  greater  success  in  growing  and 
better  flowers. 

Heatherhome  Bulbs  are  of  the  same  exceptional 
quality  as  Heatherhome  Seeds  and  Plants. 

Write  for  our  Fall  List  to-day 
Heatherhome  Seed  and  Nursery  Co. 

(Formerly  the  Knight  and  Struck  Co.) 

358  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


EUMI 


i^u^' 


^^         TT  TAKES   ONE    VOmJTt    WITW 

PtUMBlNE  EMERGENCY  CEMENT 

To  repair  burnt  W^nterplpe^,  Xonk», 
Slnk^  LnvdtuHeM.  etc. 

%  FOOM)  PAOtAtX  TO  roup  HOME  SEWT  OH  HEOVT  OFZSc  IN  STAMPS. 

STONE    TAR    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 

ST  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

»  IDIJII  == 


(OW  TO  GROW  ROSES"— Librar>'  Edition;  121  pages— 16  in 
taril  colors.  Not  a  catalogue.  Price  $1,  refunded  on  $5  order 
pUnt*.    The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  24,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

t  ROBERT  PYLE — the  well-known  Garden  Lecturer  and 
■mo  invito  correspondence  from  garden  lovers  and  societies. 
fcj«  —  "The  American  Rose  Garden"  illustrated  with  finely 
TOlsmtem  slides.     Address:  West  Grove.  Pa. 


^Iris  and  Peonies^ 

ial  $1  Offers  for  Parcel  Post  Deliveries 

To  show  you  the  fine  quality  of  our  stock, 
nd  a  dollar  bill  and  15  cents  in  postage  for 
t  foUov^dng  6  Beautiful  Irises. 
Uhcngrin  (Cattleya  rose),  Pallida  Dalmatica 
(lavender),   Quean    Emma   (waxv   white), 
Jniata   (tall   blue),   Her  Majerty  (Pink), 
HiiKnauge  (the  peacock  iris) 
If  you  have  one  or  more  of  these  varieties  we 
ly  be  able   to  substitute  others.     Send  for 
ir  select  list.      Watch  for  Peony  offer  next 
(mth.     All  stock  guaranteed  true. 

.  ENGLE  &L  SON,  R.  No.  8,  Dayton,  O. 


Move  Your  Poultry  Yard  When  and  Where  You  Want 
It  By  Using  "BUFFALO"  Portable  Poultry  Runways 


This  new  fencing  sys- 
I  1^      tern    enables    you    to 

^PORTABLl^^^      make  any  size  yard  de- 
sired and    move  it  to 
other  locations  at  will. 
To  erect  simply    push 
legs  into  the  ground. 

Substantially  constructed  from  i]/i  inch 
Diamond  mesh  heavy  galvanized  wire  fabric 
and  galvanized  round  iron  frames  with  one 
inch  galvanized  Hexagon  Netting  along  the  bottom, 
twelve  inches  high.  Strong  and  durable  and  its  portable 
feature  makes  it  readily  adaptable  for  fencing  in  young 
chicks  or  ducklings  as  well  as  grown  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  etc.  Also  used  to  advantage  for  encbsing  small 
vegetable  garden  plots,  dog  runways,  etc. 
Made  in  Standard  size  sections  as  follows: 

$4.13  per  flection 
1.76    " 


7' long  X  5' high    . 
a'6"  "  X  5'     "      (gate) 


F.  O.  B.  BUFFALO 

These  prices  are  effective  April  ist.  (918  and  are  for  orders  consIstioK  of  six 
sections  or  more.  Above  sizes  can  be  shipped  from  stock  immediately.  Special  sizes 
made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Send  money  order,  check.  New  York  Draft  or  cur- 
rency by  rejristered  mall  NOW!  Don"t  delay,  freight  conditions  are  bad  and  delay 
in  ordering  may  disappoint  you  in  delivery. 

Our  book  Jet  No.  67  AA  will  be  sent  upon  reauest  with  six  cents  to  cover  postage.    A 
trial  order  will  convince  you  of  the  merits  of  this  system. 


tNLAKGFn    \itvv 


BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.  W:S:?X^)  467  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


«...          l>e«troy  Tref"  l'est«  Kill  San  Jose  Scale.  Apple  Scab. 
VxiS*      -       l"untfijli*^c,   bugs  .ind  other  enemies  of  vegetation  by 

«iGiS0D'SaSSnSH  OIL 

^Hg^           SOAP  iM93J 

-^     W^rT  Does  not  harm  the  trees— Fertilize!?  soil  and  aids  healthy 

l^*^*  ■     l-*  ifTowth.   Used  and  endorsed  by  U.S.  Depf,  of  Agriculture. 

■               kRPF         *^"*"    valuable    (>ook    on    Tree    and    Plant 

^^m^^         riVCC         Diseases.     Write  for  it  to-tUv. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Orifinal  Maker,  21 11 -IS  E  Susquehanna  Ave.  PhiU. 

SUNDIALS  jmn^ 

Real  Bronze  Colonial  Designs       m^^SS/mBBS^k 

Also  Bird  Baths.  Garden  Benches.  Fountain    I^^SS^HflBS^S 

Sprays  and  other  garden  requisites.                   I^^^B^^^B^^8^^H 

Ma  n  u  factu  red  by                            U^SS^HuHH^^H 

The  M.  D.  JONES  CO.             ^SjSRBBlSF^ 
Concord,  Mas*.                          ^^SSBBB^Sy 

Send  f.y r  illm t rated  Price- 1. is t                         ^VHCSt^M^ 

We    have    nearly   500   acres  of  Ornamental  Nursery   Stock;    everything   re- 

quiretl  in  this  Northern  latitude.  We  spend  our  time 

and  money  growing  the  best  stock  possible,  and  very 

little  in   advertising   it.     We  have   always  depended 

upon  satisfied  customers  to  do  our  advertising  and  have 

never  been  disappointed.     Send  for  our  catalogue  and 

price  list. 


TREES 


THE  BAY  STATE  NURSERIES,  North  Abington,  Mass. 


Dot  Kennd                                                    Nq.4  Poultry  House  for  200  hens — 5  units                              No.  3  Poultry  House  for  30  krni 

XHE  Hodgson  way  is  the  ideal  way  to  house  your  poul-  struction.    Hodgson  houses  are  shipped  in  painted,  fitted 

^  try  and  pet  stock.     Every  style  of  Hodgson  house  is  sections  which  can  be  quickly  put   together.    Send   for 

designed   with  full  knowledge   of  requirements.    Poultry  completely  illustrated  caUlogue. 

houses  arc  made  ot  red  cedar  vermin -proof ed.  ^£.L  hou  8*™  -,     c    urfci\/^cr\M    rrv      d             011     ti  t^    c  j       1    c& 

arc  sanitary,  storm  proof  and  well  ventilated.     They  will  t-   r.   MIIUU5UIN    L.U.,    Koom    ill,    tUiS    hederal    5L 

give  you  better  results    because  of  their   scientific    con-  Boston,  Maas. — 6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City 

HODGSON    PORTABLE    HOUSES 


!J\x^^":x<^.^v^.^^^;.^:?;^.\^y^^^s;^k^■^^■:;^^^^^^^ 


7  '  1 


•sf 


1  uu,  isramy.  brawny. 
Simply  ezpreae  your  bi 


VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 

Classiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  farm,  country,  auto,  children.  Splendid  companion, 
romping  playmate,  matchl^s  ivatch  and  stock  doR.  Endorsed  as  unsurpassed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Raincy. 
Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  afteciionate  and  true  as  steel.  Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  dependable 
with  children. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy,  hardy, 
absolutely  free  Jrom  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY,  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred, 
pedigreed,  registered,  certified. 

The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

ited  pairs.     (2)  Grown  or  partly  grown  male  or  female  or  unrelated  pair  for 
ivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction. 

.  , --„  --    .. ^ ^. y  American  bred  international  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  wcwld).    Fee 

Itch  to  Weston.  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred  and  returned.     Descrtptire  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.     Also  stud  card, 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM,  Box  SB,  W^eston,  New  Jersey 
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~  :SI  IMP  SOAP 

iSPIfAY 

Sur^  in^e^Gt  K:'l'^r 


THE  use  of  Imp  Soap  Spray  on  fruit  trees, 
garden  truck,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
will  positively  destroy  all  insect  jjests  and  larva 
deposits.  Quite  harmless  to  vegetation.  Used  in 
country's  biggest  orchards  and  estates.  Very 
economical — one  gal.  Imp  Soap  Spray  makes 
from  35  to  40  gab.  effective  solution.  Directions 
on  can.  Qt.,  55c. ;  Gal .,  $1 .90 ;  5  Gals.,  $8.50. 
F.O.B.  Boston.  Genuine  can  has  Ivy  leaf  trade 
mark.  Your  money  back  if  Imp  Soap  Spray 
doesn't  do  as  claimed.  Order  direct  if  your 
dealer  can't  supply. 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO^  Ptops. 

EMtora  ClMmical  Co.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


American-Grown  Trees 
and  Evergreens 

Summer  is  the  time  to  make  up 
your  planting  lists  and  lay  out  the 
Fall  planting— our  Booklet  "Sug- 
gestions for  Effective  PUmting" 
will  help  you. 


1 


Andorra 

Nurseries 

Wm.  Wanttr  Harfitr,  Prop. 


BoilOO 
Chestnut  Hill 
Phila..  Penna. 


The  World's  Choieest 

PEONIES 

including  ail  th»  Nmo  and  Rara  VariaHaa 

L.e  Cyne,  SoUnge,  Tberese,  La  France.  Martha  BuUoch.Tourangdee. 
Mme.  Jules  Dessert.  Prlmevere.  RosaBonheur.  M.  M.  CahuzacTLove- 
liness.  Enchanteresse,  JubUce.  etc.    Send  for  catalogue.    Now  ready. 

D.  W.  C.  RUFF  Globs  Bld«.,  St.  P«ul»  Minn. 


Evergreen 
Bittersweet- 


EaonjrmuB  radlcaas  vcgctiw 

A  most  lovely  climber,  adaptable  to  all 
locations;  unsurpassed  for  covering  trellises, 
walls  or  stumps.  Rich  green  all  the  year, 
with  crimson  berries  in  winter.  Can  be 
planted  at  any  time. 

1st  six*,  SOc  each;  $5  per  doasn 
2nd  sizs,  7Se  each;  $8  per  dozen 
3rd  size,  $1.50  each;  $15  per  dozen 

Adolf  MuUer,  DeKalb  Nurseries       Nomstown,  Penna. 


[—Midsummer  Bloom. — i 

Learn  to  care  for  your  Roses  through  Stunmer's  heat  and 
drought.  You  can  enjoy  a  constant  succession  of  bloom,  if 
yon  follow  the  simile  directions  given  in 

*'How  to  Grow  Roses** 

This  rote  lover's  manual  fiilly  ocplaiat   bow  to 

select,  plant,  prune  and  spray  roses.    It  gives  a 

helpful  "Calendar  of  Operations"  for  year-round 

conveniaoce.,  Handsome  Library  edition;  I2i 

pages — 16  in  natural  colors.    Price  $i  postpaid 


including  coupon  worth  $i  on  the  6rst  $$  order 
for  plants  from  our  free  catatogue. 
Learn  to  grow  your  own  roses.    Send  to-day. 

EST GROVE 
BoK24.Pa. 

Robert  Pylk.  Prcs.         A.  WnrrzHX.  Vica-Pres. 
Bm€ked  bySO  Ytars'  Experitnct 


CONARD^mmri 
&  Jones  Co.   ▼▼ 


(Continufd  from  page  jo) 
that  the  blame  can  be  put  to  the  manure 
used.  A  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  wood 
ashes  used  very  freely  at  the  roots  keeps  the 
pest  in  check;  but  perhaps  some  reader  has 
something  different  to  recite. — Ed. 

Endive,  or  "Chicory**  of  Salads 

THERE  is  a  great  mix-up  of  terms,  in  the 
jargon  of  the  middleman,  given  to  the 
vegetable  generally  known  as  "endive." 
From  my  experience  and  observations,  I 
came  to  the  following  understanding:  "Es- 
grove,"  "escarle"  ana  "escarole,"  are  terms 
usually  given  to  the  so-called  Broad-leaved  or 
Batavian  endive;  White  Curled,  Green  Curled, 
and  Giant  Fringed  varieties  of  endive  are  very 
often  called  "chicory";  and  witloof  chicory  is 
known  as"  endive." The  Broad-leaved  Batavian 
variety  is  used  to  some  extent,  mainly  in 
stews  and  soups,  but  is  not  nearly  so  good 
as  the  curled  or  frinp;ed-leaved  varieties. 
This  class  of  endive  is  highly  ornamental  and 
much  more  largely  grown  than  the  other.  It 
finds  readiest  sale  at  the  big  city  markets,  at 
fair  prices,  being  much  prized  by  foreigners, 
although  the  ^neral  demand  is  increasing.  We 
grow  the  White  Curled  for  early  summer  use, 
and  the  Green  Curled  Winter  for  fall  and 
winter  use.  When  properly  blanched  this 
makes  an  excellent  salad,  since  it  has  a  pleas- 
ant bitter  taste.  It  is  also  used  for  garnishing 
and  for  flavoring  soups;  the  young  tender 
leaves  are  also  excellent  when  cooked  as 
greens,  being  cut  for  this  purpose  when  they 
attain  a  length  of  six  or  eight  inches. 

Endive  resembles  the  dandelion  in  habit  and 
growth.  It  requires  a  good  supply  of  moisture, 
and  should  be  sown  where  it  will  be  least  ex- 
posed to  heat  and  frost.  For  early  summer  use, 
we  start  the  plants  under  glass,  or  by  sowing  in 
the  open  as  soon  as  the  eround  can  be  pre- 
pared. But,  as  it  is  usea  principally  during 
fall  and  winter,  the  main  sowings  are  made 
during  July  and  August  in  a  properly  pre- 
pared bed.  When  the  plants  are  about  a 
month  old,  they  are  transplanted  in  the  open 
in  rows  24  inches  apart,  the  individual  plants 
being  about  6  inches  apart  in  the  row.  When 
sown  in  the  open,  where  the  plants  are  to 
mature,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  drills  rather 
thickly  about  i  inch  deep  and  the  plants 
thinned  from  6  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Endive  is  blanched  in  several  ways:  Prob- 
ably the  easiest  way,  although  the  most  ex- 
pensive, but  one  that  gives  a  very  beaudful 
looking  product,  is  by  the  use  of  boards 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  letter  V  over  the 
row.  The  whole  row  is  usually  covered  with 
straw.  The  mounding  method,  where  the 
earth  is  banked  up  round  the  plants,  is  cheaper 
and  in  a  sense  gives  a  little  better  Quality, 
but  the  plants  are  very  Hkely  to  rot  by  this 
system.  We  use  the  following  methods: 
Early  crop — ^when  the  leaves  are  6  to  8 
inches  long,  they  are  drawn  together  and 
tied  with  bast  matting  (or  rafHa)  so  the  heart 
will  blanch.  In  a  month's  time  the  plants  lose 
their  green  color  and  become  a  light,  creamy 
color.  They  are  then  ready  for  use.  The  leaves 
should  not  be  tied  up  while  wet  or  decay  will 
follow.  Late  crop:  we  lift  the  plants  Math  a 
ball  of  earth  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  reset 
close  together  in  a  dry,  cool  cellar,  pit  or  cold- 
frame.  There  they  are  blanched  during  the 
winter,  as  reauired  for  use.  Endive  may  be 
preserved  in  this  manner  until  midwinter.  As 
a  rule  the  plants  should  not  be  blanched  faster 
than  used,  because  of  the  danger  of  decay. 
Maryland  Samuel  W.  Garekol 


PLANT  EVERGREENS  NOW 

August  is  plant- 
ing time.  Decide 
what  you  want 
now    whether 
dwarfs  half 
tall  or 
tall,    toe 
cansup* 
ply  you 


Our  Long  bland 

nurseries  an  in 

ike  Bom  of  Qiims, 

^  etc  York  Citf, 

^0  minutajnm 

,^Penn.  Tern- 

indioBrooi' 

Flnikiwf. 
Paif  HI  a 
ML 
WrU$  to-day  for  CtUUogve  or  photu  Flutkint  m 

American  Nubsert  Co.,  Fluahing,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 


THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
CCMcKAY^Mcv.  Bom  C^  Cmtwwm^fLr. 


Beautify    F^imftnrt 

Prottet  Floor  and   Floor  Camt^ 
from  injury  by  unng 
Glass  Onwvurd 
Fumittar 

in  place  of  casters. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  fA 

write  us.  ' 

ONWARD  MFC  Ca 
MENASHA,  WIS.  DEPT.T. 


A  SPECIAL  ON  PEONIES 

For  $li)0  we  will  send  you.  prepaid,  2  ttvo-yesr  Peony  rooU 
We  want  to  introduce  this  most  aatisfactory  and  Hardr  do^ 
ennial  into  eveiy  garden.  The  root  we  aoid  yon  wifl  Mr 
krae,  beautiful,  soft-iMnk  flowers  not  Sprii^ 

Our  Peony  and  Iris  list  for  the  asking. 

ORCHADOTTE  FARMS 
Box  G  West  Point,  Pk 


WULL  MORE  MONEY  HELP? 

As  a  member  of  our  agency  organization,  securing  sobfoi 
for  the  World's  Work,  the  New  Country  Life  and  the  Gaa 
Magazbe,  you  can  increase  vour  earnings  —  many  are  doiai 
Send  your  name  to  the  Circulation  Dept. 

Doobleday,   Pkffo   A  Compnar  ^j 

Gurdoa  City  New  Ti 


leanJtfe  #arben« 

call  the  attention  of  the  connoisseur 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  the  larg- 
est collection  of  Iris  in  the  West  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  countr)'. 
We  specialize  in  sorts  especially 
adapted  to  Pacific  coast  conditions, 
though  our  collection  is  broad 
enough  to  serve  all  Iris  enthusiasts. 

Prica  Hot  of  nam  and  oiaitdard  kirtdo 
tram  on  raquoot 

Bean  ixii  ^axhtnsip  iHoneta,  CaL 


Admimn  Viff  ajtpreeiaU  yow  mentioning  The  Oardsn  Magwane  in  tpriting—md  wt  will,  too 
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"/  got  the  sweetest  hat  today.  And,  my  dear,  of  course, 
I  didn't  really  need  it,  but — " 

♦  ♦       ♦       ♦ 

''What  if  it  is  only  a  few  blocks?    Here,  taxi!" 

♦  ♦      ♦      ♦ 

'7  know  rd  feel  a  lot  better  if  I  ate  less,  but  I  simply 
must  have  a  big  order  of — " 


Over  there  in  the  Picardy  mud,  pock-marked  with 
significant  craters  and  ''plum-caked"  with  unspeakable 
things  that  once  were  men,  our  soldiers  can't  hear  all 
that  some  of  us  are  saying.  Good  that  they  can't,  isn't 
it?  It  wouldn't  make  it  any  easier  to  stand  firm  against 
those  blood-crazed,  grey  hordes  who  come  on  wave 
after  wave  because  they  believe  tiieir  Kaiser  is  **God'8 
anointed  shepherd  of  the  German  people/' 


It  isn't  that  we  Americans  are  a  selfish  people.  We 
have  simply  been  tnoughtless. 

Money  is  needed  to  win  this  war — ^let's  give  it.  So  far, 
we  have  been  asked  only  to  lend — ^to  lend  at  a  good  round 
4<^o  interest    Turn  your  THOUGHTLESS  dollars  into 

ar  Savings  Stamps. 

NATIONAL  WAR  SAVINGS  COMMITTEE, 
WASHINGTON 


ContrHuteJ  iMougk  DMtion  V  AdHrtisini  VnUci  SUtet  Ca^t  Comm.  m  PMc  Infammikn 

This  space  contrihuied  for  (he  Winning  of  the  War  by 
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Come  With  Us  Into  the  Wonderland 
of  America's  Hardy  Plants 


German  Iris 
"Bridesmaid" 
lovely  pale  La- 
vender  with 
white  falls. 


and  Yield  to  the  Lure  of  the  Iris, 

the  Peony,  the  stately  Delphinium, 

and  Pyrethrum 

Truly,  we  need  these 
favorites  in  these  days 
of  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. Their  lasting 
companionship  is 
worth  many  times 
their  initial  cost. 

I         W  ''     Delphinium 

Home  Grown  Roses     \  f  EnoTmout°p"ie 

'^WVIb    ^^^^  flowers,  very 

for  Fall  Planting  ^^'  p'°'""  "~"" 

Our  Home -Grown  Roses,  transplanted  this 
Fall,  will  make  an  earlier  and  better  showing 
next  year  than  Spring  transplanted  Stock. 
Take  our  advice — plant  them  this  Fall  I 

Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs 

Tell  us  what  you  need — we  have  it  at 

Rutherford,  New  Jersev  ^t^ 
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Wherein  American-Grown  Bulbs 
of  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  etc. ,  Surpass 


NO  bulb  is  better  than  the 
soil  and  climate  that  pro- 
duce it,  also,  no  place  on 
earth  can  claim  a  more  fertile 
soil  and  more  smiling  climate 
than  we  enjoy  at  our  Nurseries, 
These  two  facts  combine  to 
give  Cottage  Gardens'  Bulbs 
many  exceptional  qualities. 
They  ripen  weeks  alituul  of  the 
Dutch  Bulbs  and  ripen  more 
thoroughly.  The  l)ulbs  are 
more  solid,  harder,  and  conse- 
quently ship  and  keep  better 
than  the  imported  product. 
Vitality,  vigor  and  vim  are  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the 
bulb  product  of  Cottage  Gar- 
dens Nurseries.  They  are  so 
full    of    vitality,    they    thrive 

vigorously,  and  the  surplus  vigor  causes  them  to  burst 

into  bloom  with  a  vim  all  their  own. 

Cottage    Gardens   Products  for 
Your  1919  Flower  Garden 


Grand  Due 


You  who  are  fond  of  flowers  will  appreciate  the  positive  assur- 
ance that  you  may  again  enjoy  the  brilliant  beanty  of  Tulip 
beds,  the  fragranee  of  Hyacinths,  and  the  lovely  companionship  of  Daffo- 
dils next  Spring.     Fifteen  million  bulbs  are  now  being  harvested  on  our  8SQ 
acre  farms.      These  include  the  loading  favorites  in  early,  May-flowering 
and  Darwin  Tuli|)s,  the  choicest  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus,  Crocus,  and 
Lilies,   etc.      Besides,  there  are  ready  for  shipment  this  Fall   nearly 
100,000    Azaleas,   Rhododendrons,    Boxwoods,    not    counting    150,000 
Heathers  and  thousands  of  other  plants. 

W^  Stand  Back  of  Every  Bulb  and  Plant  Grown  at 
Cottage  Gardens  Nurseries 

As  the  largest  growers  of  bulbs  and  plants  of  the  kinds  named 

above,  we  give  you  the  assurance  that  we  are  proud  to  stand  back 

of  everything  we  produce.     We  have  spared  neither  time,  nor  effort, 

nor  cxi)ense  to  live  up  to  our  reputation  as  careful  plant  breeders  and 

growers,  and  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  each  individual 

reader  of  this  magazine  as  to  the  merits  of  Cottage  Gardens  products. 

i  Free  Catalogue  Awaits  Your  Request 

As  yet,  our  bulbs  and  plants  are  not  sold  by  many  dealers.  We  will  gladly  send  you 
the  name  of  the  firm  nearest  you  or  we  shall  supply  what  you  want,  direct  to  you  by 
either  mail  or  express.  Afford  our  complete  cataloguean  opportunity  to  further  acquaint 
you  with  this,  our  New  American  industry.     It  is  mailed  Free  on  Request. 

Cottage    Gardens   Nurseries,    Inc. 

Charles  W.  Ward,  President 

Eureka  California 
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Farr*s  Gold  Medal  Peonies 

Awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  American  Peony  Society  at  the  annual 
exhibition  in  Qeveland,  1918;    New  York  City,  1919;  Chicago.  1914 

PEONIES  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  hardy  garden,  yet  are  so  democratic  in  their  habits  that  they  thrive  and  bloom 
in  the  humblest  garden  as  well  as  when  under  the  care  of  the  expert. 

Few,  if  any,  flowers  give  so  great  a  return  for  so  little  care.     When  the  plants  are  well  established  they  form  a  permanent 

feature  of  the  garden,  a  collection  of  rare  peonies  becoming  a  tangible  asset  which  increases  in  value  and  beauty  from  year  to  year. 

Peonies  thrive  over  a  wide  range  of  latitude.       A  customer  in  Quebec,  who  has  many  rare  varieties,  writes  that  '* though 

the  temperature  fell  to  sixty  degrees  below  zero,  not  a  single  plant  was  injured."  Another  friend  in  Alabama  says  that  his  Peonies  "cannot  be  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  north,"  while  an  equally  enthusiastic  gardener  at  Los  Gatos,  California,  writes  "my  Peonies  are  fine,  Baroness  Shroeder  has  thirty-two  blooms; 
Adelaide  Hollis  has  eleven  and  Therese,  which  you  sent  me  last  year,  is  in  fine  shape." 

Twenty  years  ago  the  lure  of  the  Peony  drew  me  so  strongly  that  I  began  to  assemble  the  great  collection  now  at  Wyo- 

missing  Nurseries.  Since  then  many  amateurs  have  come  to  know  what  the  modern  Peony  really  is  and  have  recruited  their  increasingly  valuable  groups 
from  Wyomissing  where  there  is  now  in  existence  the  most  complete  collection  in  the  world. 

The  need  for  flowers  in  these  times  is  more  than  ordinary.     The  Peony  in  addition  to  the  joy  it  gives  to  our  gardens,  can 

be  made  to  contribute  to  these  present  day  needs.  They  are  indi£i>ensablc  for  Memorial  Day,  which  has  now  a  greater  significance  for  us.  They  aid  the 
Red  Cross,  for  a  single  day's  sale  of  blooms  by  the  Wyomissing  Chapter  netted  more  than  could  possibly  be  reaped  from  any  other  products  on  the  same 
garden  area.    The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Canteen  Club  of  Cleveland  received  over  $2,000  from  the  sale  of  the  blooms  shown  at  the  Peony  Society's  exhibition. 

In  order  that  everyone  may  have  a  collection  of  extra  choice  Peonies,  I  have  selected  twelve  varieties,  which  I  offer  at  an 

extremely  low  price  to  those  who  will  mention  Garden  Magazine  when  they  send  their  order, 

Farr*s  War-Time  Peony  Collection 

Duchesse  De  Nemours $  .50       .\lbatre $1.50       Mme.  Forel $1.00 

Delachei 50       Marechal  Valliant 50        Mons.  Jules  Elie i.oo 

Mme.  De  Verneville 75        Edulis  Superba 50        Baroness  Shroeder i .50 

Marie  Lemoine 75        Felix  Crousse 75        Mad.  Thouvenin i.oo 

Twelve  selected  Peonies  (regular  price  $10.25),  'o'*  $7.00 

For  those  who  wish  an  exceptionally  line  collection  without 
regard  to  price,  I  offer: 

Farr's  Royal  Collection 


Albatre $1.50 

Baroness  Shroeder 1.50 

Germaine  Bigot 2.50 

George  Washington.  ...     1.50 

James  Kelway 2.00 

Karl  Rosenfield 4.50 


Milton  HiU $3.00 

Marguerite  Gerard 1.50 

Mme.  Auguste  Dessert..  2.50 

Rosa  Bonheur. 5.00 

Sarah  Bernhardt 4.00 

Simonne  Chevalier 2.cx) 


Twelve  Royal  Peonies  (regular  price  $31. 50),  for  $27.00 

Farr's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

wiU  tell  you  all  about  Peonies  and  their  cultivation,  with  de- 
scriptions of  over  500  varieties;  it  is  a  book  of  112  pages,  with  13 
full  page  colored  illustrations  and  many  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  best  plants  and  shrubs.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy 
send  for  one  to-day. 


Bertrand  H.  Farr 
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Peonies  and  Irises 

Defy  Winter's  Cold 

OLD  King  Winter  tries  time  and  again 
to  drive  the  Peonies  and  Irises  out  of  the  garden. 
But  the  warm  days  of  spring  bring  them  from  their 
hiding  place  full  of  vigor  and  ready  to  make  May  and  June 
gardens  brilliant  with  color. 

The  Prize- Winning  Peonies  and  Irises 

grown  at  Rosedale  Nurseries  have  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  all  who  have  added  them  to  their  gardens.  One 
of  our  customers  says  "  Plants  of  the  kind  you  sent  me  are 
the  kind  that  makes  your  customers  order  from  you  more 
than  once." 

September  is  the  planting  month  for  Peonies,  Irises,  and 
many  other  perennials.  From  our  large  stock  you  can 
select  a  wonderful  range  of  color  and  a  wide  variety  of 
forms. 

Our  new  catalogue,  illustrated  from  our  own  fields  and 
plants,  tells  the  story  of  varieties,  colors,  prices,  discounts, 
etc.,  for  Peonies,  Iris,  Phlox,  and  other  desirable  hardy 
plants.     Sent  free  on  request. 

Trees,  Fruits  and  Shrubs 
for  Late  Fall  Planting 

Most  trees  and  shrubs  grow  best  when  planted  in  the  fall — 
the  roots  have  a  chance  to  fasten  to  the  soil,  and  the  tree 
starts  to  grow  in  early  spring.  There  are  superb  Maples, 
Elms,  Lindens,  Spirea,  Lilacs,  and  many  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  growing  in  Rosedale  Nurseries  ready  to  be  transferred 
to  your  garden  and  grounds.     Send  for  our  special  catalogue. 

Rosedale  Nurseries 

S.  G.  Harris,  Prop'r 

Box  G,  Tarrytown,  New  York 
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Babcock's  ^^mg  Peonies 

Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs 

We  have  a  large  stock  of 

Brand's  New  Seedling  Peonies 

and  the  very  best 

French  and  English  varieties 

We  will  «end  you  as  large  strong  roots  sure  to  bloom  next  Spring  as  you  can  possibly 
pUFcha:^  anywhere. 
All  stock  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  description. 

A  FEW  BARGAINS  FOR  THIS  MONTH 
Eight  fine  large  blooming  Peonies,  all  different,  $2.00 
Fifty  fine  Darwin  Tulips,  mixed  «         -         -     1,00 

Twelve  fine  Iris,  all  different  _         _         _  1.00 

Fifty  fine  Mixed  Narcissus  -        -        .        .     1.00 

Send  us  S5-00  for  all  of  the  above  collections  and  we  will  send  you/r*«  twelve  hardy 
Superbum  Lilies. 
Our  fine  Peony  and  Hardy  Plant  catalogue  sent  free  to  all.    Send  for  one  now, 

Babcock  Peony  Gardens     Route  79     Jamestown,  New  York 


Peony  Show    r 


Our  display  of  7,000  beautiful  Peonies,  embracing  practically 
200  varieties,  was*  the  sensation  of  the  Rose  and  Peony  Show, 
Boston,  June  15th.     (Sec  Boston  Transcript,  June  15-17). 

These  Blooms  Were  Picked  in  Our  Gardens 

only  two  days  previous  to  the  Show.    Thus  you  will  readily  see 
that  our  availaole  supply  of  plants  must  be  large  indeed. 

Our  collection  embraces  over  400  distinct  varieties,  and  in 
addition,  about 

100  Unnamed  Seedlings  of  Rare  Merit 

all  of  which  are  the  careful  selection  from  nearly  1,000  different 
kinds  tried  out  in  our  proving  grounds  during  the  last  forty  years. 

A  Visit  to  Our  Gardens  during  the  flowering  season  will  amply 

prove  that  we  have  a  larger  variety 
and  greater  number  of  the  higher  grade  of  Peonies  than  can  be 
found  in  any  single  planting  in  the  enrire  world.  Ask  for  descrip- 
tive catalogue — it's  mailed  FREE. 

T.  C.  Thurl0W*S    Sons,  inc.  Pcony  Specialists 
West  Newbury,  Mass. 


Display  of  7,000  Peonies 

Sensation  at  Boston 
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Bobbink  ^  Atkins 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask  for 
Catalogue 


Our  New  Hybrid  Pyrethrums 

are  delightfully  charming  in  color  combination.  Put 
same  in  a  sunny  spot  in  your  garden  and  see  how  the 
sunlight  plays  on  the  prettily  curled  petals.  The 
delicate  color  harmony  seems  to  respond  to  the  ever 
changing  light  of  the  late  Spring.  The  lazy  wiry 
stems  swaying  gently  makes  these  gems  ideal  for  cutting. 
Remember!  we  produced  these  new  hybrids  after  five 
years'  hybridizing  and  now  offer  them  for  the  first  time. 
Mctke  sure  of  getting  some  by  Ordering  now. 

Fieldgrown  Clumps  to  Flower  Next  Year. 
$1.00  Each.     $10.00  Per  Dozen 

1.  Rutherford — Double  red  with  light  centre. 

2.  President  WUson — Double  Deep  roac-pink. 

3.  Sylvia — Soft  rose,  double. 

4.  Pink  Beauty — Light  rose  pink,  single. 

5.  Rosy  Morn — Double  rose  with  a  lighter  centre. 

6.  Cactus — Deep  rose  petals  quilled  and  pointed  the  same  as  Cactus 

Dahlias. 

7.  Dainty — Semi-double  deep  rose,  petals  deeply  cut. 

8.  Favorite — ^SemiKlouble  deep  rose,  centre  white. 

9.  Columbia — Double  deep  rose*  shading  to  white. 

10.  Delight — Shell  pink,  semi-double,  white  centre. 

11.  Rose  Pearl — Deep  rose,  like  Cactus  deeper  single. 

12.  Purity — Double  pure  white. 

Queen  Mary — Double  silvery  rose  with  pale  centre. 

James  Kelway — Single  scarlet  crimson. 

Figaro — Double  dark  red. 

Non  plus  Ultra — Double  pale  flesh. 

Yvonne  Cayeaux — Efeuble  pale  yellow. 

Lord  Roseberry — Double  Brilliant,  carmine  scarlet. 

Paeonies,  Iris,  Delphiniums  • 

are  also  specialties.  Our  collection  embraces  the 
newest  varieties 

Evergreens 

Should  be  planted  in  August  and  September.  We 
devote  one  fourth  of  our  500  acre  Nursery  to  their 
culture — a  notably  complete  collection. 

Our  Home-Grown  Roses 

unlike  imported  bushes,  should  be  planted  in  autumn 
— get  the  best  selection  by  sending  your  order  at  once. 

Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
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Here^s  A  Hardy  Rose 
For  Fall  Planting 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  ripen,  the  rose  plant 
stops  growing  above  ground  but  the  roots 
continue   to   expand   utilizing    summer's 
stored-up  heat  in  the  well 
warmed  soil.     Then  with 
a  mulch  for  protection,  the 
plant  will  make  itself  thor- 
oughly  at    home.      It    will 
start  to  grow  with  the  first 
warm  days  of  Spring.     Plant 
at  once  the  new 

Chinese 
Hugonis^^  Rose 


€€ 


This  rare  and  lovely  rose  is  as  hardy  as  a 
daisy — and  can  be  safely  planted  in  the  Fall 
throughout  our  Northern   States.     Its  long 
sprays  of  delicate  bloom  yellow  as  sunshine 
will  reward  you  early  in  the  Spring.    All  sum- 
mer long  its  dainty  foliage  will  refresh  the  eye, 
contrasting  with  the  young  shoots  of  deep  crim- 
son.   Finally,  clusters  of  rich  scarlet  berries  will 
peep  shyly  out  from  among  the  leaves.     You'll 
be  glad  to  have  planted  at  least  one  Hugonis  Rose 
this  Fall.  Order  now.  Own-root  pot  plants,  2-year 
size,  ^1.50  each,  postpaid.     Larger  2-year  plants, 
by  express,  $2.00;  3-year,  by  express,  $5.00. 

When  you  tvrite  be  sure  to 
ask  for  our  igi8  Catalogue 


r»  O  N  A  R  D 

^^  &  Jonea  Co. 


"  How  To  Grow  Roses  " 

-an   illustrated    ^2-page   booklet  which 


we  will  send  with  25cretum  check  ^ood  on 
fii;st  ^i  order  and  our  84-page  191S  Floral 
Guide.     All  for  only  loc.     Send  to-day. 


WEST 
Box  24        PA. 


Robert  Pyle,  Pres.  A.  Wiiitzer,  f'icf-Pres. 

Rose  Specialists — Backed  by  50  years'  experience 


IM 


The  Public  is  warned 
not  to  purchase  Mozo- 
ers  infringing  the 
Townsend  Patent  No. 
i,2ogoig  Dec.  ig, 
igi6. 


Townsend  TRIPLEX 

CUTS  A  SWATH  86  INCHES  WIDE 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 

TRIPLEX  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than  the 

best     motor     mower    ever 

made;   cut  it  better  and  at 

a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

It  will  mow  more  lawn  than  any 
three ordinar>'  horse-drawn  mowers 
with  three  horses  and  three  men. 
Write /or  catalogue  illustrating  all 
types  of  Luivn  Mothers 

S.  P.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

16  Central  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 


IP  No  "Profiteering''=ii 

In  Flowers! 

PVERYTHING  is  "going  up";  but  thebujw 
•^  power  of  a  Dollar  in  Nursery  Stock  is  sm 
the  same.  It  buys  more,  if  anything.  To  prove 
this  we  will  ship,  by  express: 

6  Superb  Peonies,  $3.00 

One  each,  of  Felix  Crousse,  Mad.  de  Vernevflle.  Mile. 
Leonie  Calot,  Festiva  Maxima.  Mons.  Jules  Elie,  Eugene 
Verdier,  by  express  for  13.0a 

7  Hardy  Phloxes,  $1.00 

One  each,  Eiffel  Tower,  Europa.  Frau  Anton  Bucbner,  Juks 
Cambon,  Pantheon,  R.  Von  Hochbetg,  Sieboldii  for  Sixn 
postpaid. 

0  UrU.  meiled  for  $1.00 

One  each.  Iris  Cateiina,  Lohengrin,  Niebdungen,  Capooe, 
Isolene,  Rhein  Nixe. 

Our  catalogue  offers  an  immense  stock  d  Per- 
ennials, biubs,  etc.,  for  Fall  planting,  all  of  ex- 
ceptional quality.  Write  for  it— a  postal  will  do. 

Ralph  L  Huntingtoii  Painesrille,  Ohio 


SUNDIALS 

Real  Bronxe  Colonial  Designs 
From  $3.50  Up 

Also  Bird  Baths,  Garden  Benches.  Fountain 
Sprays  and  other  garden  requisites. 
ManufactKred  by 
The  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 

Concord,  Mass. 
Sertd/or  illustrated  Price-List 


''You  CaiCt  Say  Too  Much 
About  The  Gilson  Weeier'' 


...  J  the  editor  of  "Garden  Magazine,"  i^ho  prcinpt- 
y  became  a  "Gilson-ite"  after  working  with  the  MTeed- 

r    ia     the 


Page  &Co- 
experiB!«aEt 

We  feel  sure  that  ft  will  //<■«««>»»  eqaafly. 

I  efficient  combination  scuffle  hoe.  weeder.  rmke 
and  cultivator.  So  easy  to  handle,  it  never  tires  maa. 
woman  or  child.  Comes  In  four  sizes,  3^  ^*  Made,  5 
in.  bUde,  6  in.  l>lade,  8  in.  blade. 

Send  Far  Circuha^NOW! 


Learn  all  about  our  complete  line  of  labor  sav-eis  in  the  .^ 
Ask  your  dealer  to  see  them  or  write  us  direct.  Tell  us  which  iom 
interests  you  most,  and  we  will  send  full  informatkm— FRE£- 
Don't  accept  a  substitute. 

J.  E.  Gilson  Co.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 
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Farquhar  and  American  Horticulture 


Co-operating  with  The  Arnold  Arboretum,  this  house  has,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
contributed  more  rare  and  hardy  plants  of  proven  merit  than  any  other  horticultural 
establishment.  We  specialize  in  thoroughbred  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  as  well  as 
bulbs,  while  our  nurseries  are  the  home  of 

One  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
Hardy  Plants  in  the  country 

Now  is  tKe  best  time  to  transplant  most  of  the  hardv   IVrennials.     Our  Complete  Guide  to  Fall  PlantinR 
awaits  your  requfst.     It  is  Free ! 

R.  &  J.  FARQUHAR  &  COMPANY,  6  and  7  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Gold  Medal 

awarded  us  by  the 

Massachusetts  Horticultural 

Society 

for  Excellent^  of  Quality  of 
Our 

Flowering  Bulbs 


Peterson's    Guaranteed   Peonies 

claim  the  attention  of  the  discriminating  among  hobbyists.  As  early  as  1888, 
when  horticulture  in  America  was  still  in  its  infancy,  we  specialized  in  Peonies, 
growing  over  300  distinct  kinds  even  then.  We  do  not  claim  to  grow  every 
variety  known.  But  we  do  claim  to  have  as  comprehensive  a  collection  of  sorts 
of  unusual  merit,  as  can  be  found  in  this  country. 

Write  for  descriptive  price  list  t(hday 
PETERSON  NURSERY,  1033  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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■Sold  under  absolute - 


Guarantee    of    replacing   with 

three    every    plant     blooming 

untrue  to  description 

Some  eight  years  ago,  we  first  "staggered" 
the  trade  with  our  unique  guarantee. 
It  holds  as  good  to-day  as  it  ever  did. 
Peterson  Service  in  Growing  and  pains- 
taking methods  in  packing  make  adher- 
ence to  it  easy. 
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New  Lilacs  onTheir  Own  Roots 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  multitude  of  new  varieties  of  Lilacs  grown,  and  some  of  them  have 
very  great  beauty,  but,  unfortunately,  almost  all  the  stock  offered,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
has  been  budded  on  privet  and  is  practically  worthless,  for  Lilacs  grown  in  this  way  are  certain  to  die  in 
a  few  years.  Nurserymen  bud  Lilacs  on  privet  because  they  can  produce  a  large  stock  quickly  and 
inexpensively;  but  one  Lilac  on  its  own  roots  is  worth  a  score  of  budded  plants. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  bought  all  the  available  stock  of  choice  named  Lilacs  on  their  own  roots  in 
Europe,  and  since  then  we  have  been  both  growing  and  buying  until  we  have  a  very  large  and  fine 
stock.     On  account  of  their  starting  into  growth  so  early  in  spring,  Lilacs  should  be  ordered  early. 

Price,  Except  Where  Noted,  $1.25  Each,  $12.00  Per  Dozen 


AIIm  Grandiflora.  Lirge  spikes 
of  pure  white   flowers. 

CotiKO.     Bright  walt-flower-red . 

Dame  Blanche.     Double;  white. 

Emily  Lemoine.  Double;  very 
large  flowers  of  fine  globular  form.  Rosy 
lilac;  beautiful. 

Geant  dea  Batailles.  Bright  red- 
dish lilac,  in  large  trusses.  Very  bril- 
liant and  eflPectivc.     75  cents. 

Japonicra.  We  have  some  extra- 
large  specimen  plants  of  this  July-flow- 
ering Lilac,  immense  spikea  of  pure 
white  flowers.     $1.0§. 

Alphonae  Lavalle.  Double,  beau- 
tiful, clear  lilac.  Extra  large  and  fine. 
7S  cent*  each,  $7.50  per  doawn. 

Frau  Bertha  Damman.  One  of 
the  very  best  whites,  immense  panicles. 
$1.00. 

Lamartine.  Large  panicles  of 
mauve-rose  flowers;  very  early.  7S 
cents. 

Leon  Simon.  I>oubic,  compact 
panicles;  bluish-crimson. 

Lennoinei  flora  pleno.  Double; 
c;jfmine- violet.    $1.00. 

Le  Gaulols.  Double;  dark  red. 
Extra  large  plants.     $1.50. 

Madame  Lemoine.  Superb; 
double;  white, 

Marie  Leyraye.  Large  panicles  of 
white  flowers.  The  best  white  Lilac. 
75  cents,  $7.50  per  dozen. 

Michel  Buchner.  Dwarf  plant; 
very  double;  pale  lilac;  75  cents. 

Neyro.     Dark   violaceous   purple. 

President  Carnot*  Double;  lilac 
tint,  marked  in  centre  with  white; 
extra-large,  fine  truss.     $1.00. 

President  Grevy.  Double;  vinous 
violet. 


P  Sii^^. 


1.  ..»  .. 


OFFER  No.  1.     Varieties  the  regular  prices  of  which  are 

$2.50  and  $3  per  dozen  at  $1.50  per  dozen,  $10.00 

per  hundred. 
OFFER  No.  2.     Varieties  the  regular  prices  of  which  are 

$4  and  $5  per  dozen,  at  $2.25  per  dozen,  $16.00  per 

hundred. 


OFFER  No.  3.  Varieties  the  regular  prices  of  which  are 
$6,  $7  and  $8  per  dozen  at  $3.50  per  dozen,  $25.00 
per  hundred. 

OFFER  No.  4.  Mixed.  All  colors  single  and  double. 
$1  per  dozen,  $6  per  hundred,  $55.00  per  thous- 
and. 


Virffinite:     Pure  white. 
Souvenir  de  Lo%iis  Spaeth.    Most 

distinct  and  beautiful  variety;  truisei 
immense:  very  large,  compact  floreui 
deep  purplish  red. 

Toussaint  Louverture.  D  a  r^ 
crimson, 

Villosa.  A  I  ate- flowering  specirs. 
blooming  a  month  later  than  other  vir- 
ieties.  with  deep  pink  flowers;  extremtly 
free- flowering  and  effective.  Makes  a 
large,   splendid   specimen.      50  cents. 

Viviand  Morel.  Extra-long  spike* 
of  large,  double  flowers  of  light  bluish 
lilac,  with  white  centres. 

Wm.  Robinson.  Double;  vieta* 
ceous  pink.  The  flower  trusses  are 
extra  large  and  the  bush  is  vigorous 
and   hardy.     $1.00. 

Charles  Joly.  Double;  blackish-red; 
distinct  and   extra  fine. 

Mis*  Ellen  Willmott.  Double; 
pure  white;  a  aplendid  new  variety. 
$2.00. 

Due  de  Massa.  Double;  purpliiii 
violet;    large  carmine   flower  heads. 

President  Poincaire.  Double; 
enormous  compact  and  ^id  heads  of 
flowers;  very  large  flowers  thickly  set, 
broad  wrinkled  lobes;  claret -mauve 
with  purplish  buds-     ^-<M)  each. 

Madam  Kreuter.  B  e  a  u  t  i  f  s  1 
bright  rose;  single. 

La  Tour  d'Auverffne.  Double; 
purplish-violet  flowers  in  large  trusses. 

Madam  Antoine  Buchner. 
Clusters  often  more  than  a  foot  in 
length;  buds  carmine-pink,  flowers  teo- 
der  rosc-tintcd   malva;     late    flowentif. 

Souvenir  de  Louis  Thibaut. 
Double;  very  large  flowers  of  a  reddish- 
purple  shade. 


Lilac,  Emily  Lemoinst  very  beautiful,  doublaf  tosyUilac 

Special  Offers  of  Named  Peonies 

We  have  a  surplus  of  choice  named  Peonies,  and  when  the  selection  of  varieties  is  left  to  us,  we 
will  supply  them  at  less  than  half  price.  The  varieties  and  plants  will  be  first  class,  but  under  no 
circumstances  will  we  furnish  a  list  to  select  from. 


The  above  offer  a  are  good  only  until  our  atock  ia  aufHciently  reduced,  after  which  no  order  a  for  theae  offer  a  will  be  accepted 

fFe  have  the  largest^  finest  and  most  co^nprehensive  Stock  of  hardy  plants  in  America^  including  three 
hundred  varieties  of  the  choicest  Peonies^  and  an  unsurpassed  collection  of  named  Phloxes,  Our  illustrated 
catalogue  describing  these  and  hundreds  of  other  Hardy  Plants^  Trees^  Rhododendrons y  Azaleas  and 
Shrubs^  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Elliott  Nursery  Company  367  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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AMONG  OUR  GARDEN  NEIGHBORS 


War  Arouses  American  Horticulture 

COINCIDENT  with  the  progress  of  the 
European  war,  a  new  era  of  American 
horticulture  opens  up  and  it  now  seems 
as  though  what  at  first  looked  like  a 
?lemon"  will  cut  like  a  "  melon."  The  changes 
that  have  come  over  the  world's  business  hold 
put  prospects  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  war 
mil  he  tne  firm  establishment  on  a  world  basis 
of  the  horticultural  industries  of  this  country. 

The  outlook  certainly  did  seem  dark  in  those 
isarly  da)rs  of  the  war  when  a  number  of  European 
horticultural  industries  were  almost  wiped  out; 
whtn  various  embargoes  and  a  growing  scarcity 
bf  carriers  made  export  and  import  exceedingly 
lifficult;  when  finally  some  people  were  tempted 
to  look  upon  any  outdoor  activity  other  than 
Ibod  producdo-n  as  a  drag  on  narional  progress 
^ana  a  billion  dollar  industry  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  crushed y  while  the  war  lasted, 
i  In  a  way  it  needed  this  attitude  to  awaken 
pie  horricultural  trade  itself  to  a  realization  of  its 
pwn  possibilities.  As  a  class  (with  some  notable 
^ceptions)  its  members  had  been  satisfied  to 
Iraii  along  as  the  tassel  on  the  tail  of  the  Euro- 
(«an  kite,  depending  almost  entirely  on  importa- 
^Ds  to  secure  the  staples  of  the  busmess.  When 
the  foreign  sources  of  these  staples  failed,  the 
jsitent  possibilities  of  those  home  industries  that 
M  been  quietly  working  and  developing  for 
lome  years  past  were  forcibly  realized  and 
throueh  the  veil  of  mist  the  future  of  sunshine 
Iras  dearly  seen. 

American  horticulture  and  gardening  may 
^U  pride  itself  on  the  vision  of  those  pioneers, 
lor,  when  the  disaster  in  Europe  assumed  pro- 
portions that  made  certain  a  long  drawn-out  con- 
nict,  the  machines  of  production  were  all  ready 
to  be  set  in  motion.  O^jckly  California  growers 
were  called  on  for  quantity  supplies  of  vegetable 
•ecds,  the  production  of  which  a  few  years  prior 
would  have  seemed  rank  folly.  Tractors  by  the 
hundreds  replaced  the  slower  working  men  and 
teams.  Acreages  of  vast  proportions  were 
planted  and  harvested.  Systematically  America 
let  to  work  to  become  the  seed  grower  and  the 
seed  merchant  of  the  world.  Three  years  suf- 
ficed to  do  it.  Tons  and  tons  of  lettuce,  carrot, 
radish,  beet  and  other  staple  garden  and  farm 
«ceds  are  now  produced  here  to  help  our  allies 
over  a  handicapped  situation. 

As  with  vegetable  seeds  so  also  the  flower  seed 
industry  gathered  new  impetus  under  war  pres- 
sure. German  Pansies  and  Stocks  are  no  more, 
but  Washington  with  Oregon  and  California 
respectively  produce  far  better.  Besides  being 
famous  for  melons,  Rockyford,  Colo.,  now  nurses 


hundred  acre  patches  of  Poi)pies,  Zinnias, 
and  other  popular  annuals.  The  Califomra 
Sweet  Pea  maustry  has  assumed  proportions 
where  the  product  is  measured  in  tons,  and  there 
also  are  produced  choice  strains  of  Petunia,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  worth  more  than  their  weight 
in  gold. 

A  few  years  ago  a  natural'st  and  horticul- 
turist of  no  mean  achievement,  Charles  W. 
Ward,  formerly  identified  with  the  development 
of  the  nriodem  Carnation  in  the  East,  went  to 
Califomia  to  seek  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
favorable  for  the  production  of  the  so-called 
Dutch  bulbs.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  demonstrated  that  they  could  be  grown. 
It  remained  for  business  men  of  vision  to  work 
out  the  practical  problems  in  a  practical  way. 
To-day  America  is  contributing  her  millions 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.,  to  gladden  the  spring 
landscape,  aod  Dutch  interests  are  directing 
their  attention  to  the  new  bulb  farms  of  the 
Pacific.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  deliberately 
setting  out  to  meet  an  existent  need.  But  there 
are  besides,  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
land,  centres  of  plant  production  in  the  hands  oi 
specialists  whose  introductions  are  now  right  at 
hand  to  meet  the  demand  that  cannot  well  be 
satisfied  from  abroad.    The  great  cataclysm  has 


Now  Will  You  Can,  Dry, 
Salt  and  Store  ? 

(I  It  is  all  very  well  to  have  crops  tfrow  and  ma- 
^  ture  so  that  we  live  on  abundance  durintf  the 
summer  season,  but  through  the  period  of  plenty 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  non-productive 
months  of  winter,  that  now  fast  approach. 

fl  It  is  a  national  necessity  that  every  available 
^  product  of  the  garden  that  is  not  utilized  for 
immediate  consumption  be  conserved  for  ftiture 
use,  by  canning,  drying,  salting,  x>r  storing.  Full 
particulars  as  to  each  of  these  methods  will  be 
found  in  the  earlier  issues  of  The  Garden  Maga- 
zine. (See  The  Garden  Magazine  tor  June,  July, 
and  August). 

(J  It  will  not  be  safe  to  depend  upon  the  ordinary 
jl  market  supplies,  for  the  government  agents 
will  requisition  approximately  one  half  of  the  out- 
put of  the  commercial  canneries  and  preserving 
plants.  To  be  specific,  it  is  expected  that  the 
government  requirements  will  take  about  one 
third  of  the  total  output  of  the  canned  tomatoes: 
about  2  5  %  of  the  output  of  canned  peas,  com,  and 
string  beans;  one  half  of  the  output  of  canned 
cherries  and  of  dried  peaches. 

Q  We  are  advised  in  letters  from  Europe  that  the 
^  British  Government  this  year  commandeered 
the  entire  crop  of  gooseberries  and  straw k>erries. 
We  in  this  country  must  exert  a  maximiun  effort 
to  maintain  and  preserve  the  maximum  of  fruit 
emd  vegetable  crops. 

£fl  The  Food  Administration  has  announced  that 
^  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Government  requisi- 
tioning the  stores  of  home  canned  fruits  and  veg- 
etables. 
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opened  up  the  field  these  pioneers  waited  for. 
Brand's  Peonies^  Kunderd  s  Gladiolus,  Farr's 
Irises,  Nehrlin^'s  Caladiums  and  Wintzer's 
Cannas  are  typical  illustrations  of  how  our  own 
people  were  ready  to  supply  the  demands. 
Another  interesting  development  of  transplant- 
ing to  the  new  world  and  creating  a  new  mdusr 
tnr  is  seen  in  Dreer's  establishing  plantations 
of  Phoenix  Roebelenii  in  the  West  Indies  because 
the  natural  supply  in  Cpchin  China  was  threat- 
ened— the  last  seeds  procured  from  there  were 
gathered  in  191 4.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  steady  supply  of  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  house  Palms,  large  old  plants 
were  set  out  in  a  new  cotintry  wiui  a  view  of 
obtaining  seeds  nearer  home. 

The  introduction  of  hundreds  of  hardy  and 
tender  shrubs  from  the  wilds  of  China  by  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  has  stimulated  certain  far- 
seeing  nurserymen  to  propagate  the  novelties 
and  the  fruits  of  their  work  are  culminating 
fortuitously  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
and  Amenca's  gardeners  will  draw  on  new  sup- 
plies of  new  material  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
nome  garden. 

To  cite  one  instance,  the  Farquhars  on  the 
shores  of  New  England  acquired  new  acres  to 
devote  to  the  multiplication  of  these  new  comers. 
The  public  realizations  naturally  follow  the 
actual  conditions  by  a  considerable  time.  Trees, 
shrubs,  etc.,  cannot  be  turned  out  over  night 
— indeed  years  are  often  necessary.  These 
developments  havfe  been  brought  forcibly  to 
notice  of  late,  and  in  the  wake  of  war  come 
these  unexpected  expansions  of  industry  to 
supply  the  home  demands,  because  of  the  pre- 
vision of  these  men  who  worked  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  horticultural  America.  And  now 
that  the  field  and  operation  has  been  opened 
up  who  can  question  out  that  when  peace  aawns 
we  will  never  draw  back  our  lines. 

Bulb  Prospects 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  upset  and  un- 
certainty of  transocean  freignt  prospects, 
the  bulb^dealers  of  the  country  feel  confident  in 
putting  out  their  fall  announcements  that  they 
will  receive  at  least  as  big  a  supply  this  year  as 
they  did  last  year.  Indeed  in  many  quarters 
the  feeling  is  that  the  stock  will  arrive  earlier 
than  was  the  case  last  season.  At  all  events  the 
Dutch  growers  report  that  the  stock  is  in  good 
condition  and  sufficient  to  fill  the  limited  orders 
that  have  been  placed.  The  French  bulb 
growers  do  not  speak  so  favorably  because  interior 
transportation  in  France  is  a  very  uncertain  fac- 
tor.    While  the  whole  of  Holland  is  devoted  to 
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bulb  culture  the  industry  in  France  is  decidedly 
localized  with  the  centre  at  Ollioules,  where  there 
are  some  4,cxx)  acres  devoted  to  the  cTultivation 
of  the  various  Dutch  and  Cape  bulbs.  The 
present  prospect  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
whatever  stock  is  offered  this  year  should  be 
taken  care  of  and  preserved  as  far  as  possible, 
for  although  this  year's  supply  seems  reasonably 
certain,  no  one  can  tell  what  will  happen  by 
another  twelve  months.  Readers  placing  orders 
for  bulbs  for^fall  planting  are  advised  to  specify, 
that  delivery  should  be  by  express,  because  the 
sooner  they  are  in  the  ground  the  better,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  delivery  by  freight  is  surely  not 
worth  risking. 

Fertilizer  for  Window  boxes. — One  of  the 
most  satisfactory  window  boxes  that  I  have 
ever  seen  was  due  to  the  use  of  a  fertilizer  com- 


Becau^  of  the  dmall  quantity  of  soil  in  a  window  box  it  is  well 
to  use  a  good  fertilizer 

posed  of  manure  and  the  parings  from  hoofs 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  cellar  of  a  black- 
smith's shop  having  been  swept  there  after  the 
daily  floor  cleaning.  The  dressing  was  not 
taken  because  of  any  feeling  of  its  great  worth, 
but  in  desperation.  It  was  put  into  the  boxes 
with  a  small  proportion  of  loam  and  its  beneficial 
eflFect  on  the  plants  was  noticeable  almost  im- 
mediately. The  Geraniums  in  particular  showed 
an  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  flowers 
but  it  was  really  the  depth  of  color  of  the  blos- 
soms that  attracted  attention.  The  streamers 
too,  Vincas,  sent  up  shoots  from  the  roots  and 
the  leaves  were  dark  green  and  yellow  and  in 
great  abundance.  The  remarkable  part  was 
that  the  plants  in  the  boxes  flourisned  right 
through  the  season  without  showing  the  usual 
slacking  up  in  the  late  summer  and  when 
the  frost  came  they  were  looking  their  best. 
The  one  difficulty  about  this  fertilizer  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  any  great  supply  of  it.  The 
auto  has  driven  the  Village  Blacksmith  from 
the  forge  to  the  gasolene  can  and  so  it  will  be 
necessary  to  search  out  a  forgotten  supply  of 
fertilizer  that  is  hidden  in  some  abandoned 
blacksmith  shop.  Look  for  it  this  fall.— 
L.  J.  Doogue,  Mass. 

Trees  as  War  Monuments. — It  may  be  that 
after  this  war  is  over,  every  little  town  will  have 
its  granite  monument  to  commemorate  the  men 
who  have  fought,  just  as  they  now  have  monu- 
ments for  those  who  fought  in  the  Civii  War. 
There  is,  however,  something  about  a  tree 
monument  that  takes  hold  of  one  more  than  does 
a  stone  monument.  Trees  can  be  more  enjoyed 
by  a  community  than  can  a  stone  fountain. 
They  give  shade,  they  cast  an  environment  over 
the  community,  and  they  grow  and  thrive  and 
become  more  attractive  as  the  years  go  by. 
If  the  right  varieties  are  chosen  they  should  live 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  and  that  is  about  as  long  as  most  of  us 
are  interested  in  at  the  present.  This  idea  of 
Service  Trees  is  one  which  communities  generally 
can  adopt,  and  I  think  originated  with  the  City 
of  Newburgh,  New  York. — J.  Edward  Moon, 


A  Practical  Wccder-hoc. — I  am  sending  you  a 

Sicture,  not  to  call  attention  to  the  face  or  the 
ower  garden  it  shows,  though  both  are  mine, 
but  in  order  to  emphasize  what  I  am  going  to 
say  about  the  hoe  portrayed.  I  was  long  ago 
convinced  that  the  ordinary  solid-plate  hoe 
was  a  poor  tool  for  fighting  weeds  and  when  I 
found  this  skeleton  hoe  I  was  doubly  sure  of  it. 
The  regular  hoe  is  too  kind  to  the  weeds.  It 
takes  the  dirt  along  with  them  and  often  leaves 
them  still  planted  in  it,  but  my  skeleton  cuts 
through  the  soil  and  severs  all  weeds,  which  kills 
them  at  once  if  they  have  no  great  amount  of 
root  development  and  it  easily  cuts  them  up  if 
they  have  made  much  growth.  The  hoe  is 
light,  weighing  only  2  pounds;  it  is  rieid  and  has 
a  cutting  width  of  6  inches.  All  I  have  to  do 
is  to  draw  it  through  the  rows  of  my  vegetable 
garden  and  the  work  is  done.  I  use  the  toothed 
part  only  when  the  soil  is  hard,  or  to  cover  up 
my  tracks  if  I  have  not  walked  backward  in 
doing  the  work.  I  can  tend  a  properly  planted 
garden  with  half  the  work  that  would  be  re- 
quired with  an  ordinary  hoe.  And  here  comes 
in  my  objection  to  the  use  of  a  rake  or  any  sort 
of  toothed  hoe  after  a  garden  is  once  planted. 
The  teeth  merely  allow  the  tool  to  go  around  the 
weeds  and  they  are  not  injured.  Yet  all  writers  on 
^rdening  advocate  such  a  tool  and  they  cling 
to  the  old  solid  hoe.  I  am  sure  that  after  any 
one  had  handled  my  skeleton  a  few  minutes  he 
would  stick  to  it.  For  it  will  do  practically  all 
the  weeding,  even  if  the  weeds  have  been  allowed 
to  get  started  near  the  plants.  The  sharp  cor- 
ners of  it  will  work  right  up  to  the  plant  without 
disturbing  it  and  cut  out  all  the  weeds. 

Now  as  to  the  plan  of  the  garden.  I  have  a 
very  small  one  which  is  producing  a  large  amount 
of  vegetables,  I  plant  without  skips  everything 
in  rows  only  15  inches  apart,  even  tall  stuff",  like 
corn  and  spreading  stuff",  like  tomatoes.  For 
I  never  put  in  but  a  single  row  of  the  same  sort, 
so  that  the  one  row  of  corn  does  not  shade  itself 
or  anything  else  and  the  spreading  sorts  need 
not  be  alongside  each  other.  All  rows  are  run 
north  and  south.  The  moment  any  sort  begins 
to  come  .to  maturity  I  plant  in  something  that 
will  still  make  a  season  and  I  cut  out  the  "  passe" 
stems  and   throw  them  on   the  com[X)st  heap. 


gathered  head  lettuce  that  weighed  half  a  pound. 
The  Golden  Bantam  com  row  would  hardly  let  a 
small  chicken  through  it,  but  it  showejf  silks 
^y  July  loth.  A  short,  partial  row  of  beans  turns 
out  a  wealth  of  spotless  pods.  Cabbage  b^an  to 
head  early  in  July.  The  Wakefield  will  be  gone 
before  the  late  cabbage  is  in  need  of  the  room. 
Beets,  onions,  lettuce,  and  turnips  have  yielded 
heavily.  I  am  still  (July  20th)  sowing  beans  and 
turnips  and  transplanting  lettuce.  Adding  to 
this  that  the  soil  was  not  garden  soil  to  begin 
with,  but  all  sorts  of  made  land,  as  most  atv 
plots  are,  I  think  our  "  warhelper"  is  makmggood. 
The  hoe  cost  35  cents,  now  50. — JohnW.Chm- 
bfrlin.  New  York. 

[The  new  Gilson  weeder  goes  this  hoe  one 
better  in  that  the  tool  is  loosely  hung.  It  is 
the  most  efficient  tool  of  its  type  we  have  ever 
tn^d— Ed.] 

Food  Value  of  Tomatoes. — It  may  be  of  interest 
and  perhaps  some  service  to  call  attention  to  the 
real  value  of  the  tomato  as  a  food  as  well  as  a 


This  type  of  hoe  which  cuts  but  does  not  drag,  is  sure  death  to 
weeds 

In  this  way  the  entire  garden  works  till  the  end 
of  the  season.  A  garden  worked  on  these  lines  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  beautiful  sight  at  the  same  time. 
The  work  is  light,  the  returns  are  heavy.     I  have 


mere  flavoring.  In  its  present  popularity  there  is 
perhaps  very  little  thought  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  tomato  contains  relatively  a  high  per-  ] 
centage  of  sugar  and  on  this  basis  alone  it  is 
worth  considering.  The  accompanying  diagram  | 
is  reproduced  from  a  Bulletin  of  the  Minnesota 
Experimental  Station.  The  sugar  in  the  tomato 
appears  to  be  changed  considerably  in  cooking 
and  this  would  seem  to  suggest  that  canning  br 
the  cold  pack  method  is  much  the  better  way  w: 
handling  the  fruit.  All  the  juice  should  be  re- 
tained  m  canning. 

German  Potash  Not  Needed — It  is  inter- 
esting to  learn  that  analysis  of  virgin  soils  of 
central  and  western  New  York  shows  that  potash 
is  not  deficient,  and  the  same  thing  is  unquetioo- 
ably  true  also  of  the  soils  of  other  states.  Stat^ 
ments  that  agriculture  is  bound  to  suffer  for  lack 
of  German  potash  can  only  be  considered  » 
another  form  of  German  propaganda.  Those 
who  spread  these  stories  are  not  worried  about 
agriculture,  but  about  keeping  up  a  demand  for 
German  potash.  Eight  samples  of  typiol 
western  New  York  soils  contained  from  32,000 
to  45,000  pounds  of  potash  per  acre  to  the  depth 
of  eight  inches.  "Decaying  humus,  staUe 
manure  or  stable  sweepings,  with  lime  and  ph«; 
phoric  acid,  form  the  elements  most  needed, 
says  the  report. 

Some  of  My  Pet  Peonies. — TThe  Peony  seasoa 
closed  in  Tarrytown,  June  25th  and  was  one  w 
strange     freaks.     The     early     varieties    bcgaa 
blooming  about  a  week  earlier  than  normal  afla 
the   very   hot  spell   hurried   forward   the  mid- 
season  varieties  to  bloom  with  the  early  on«» ; 
making  a  most  gorgeous  display  in  masse  « 
Festiva  Maxima,  Mme.  de  Vemeville,  Germain  j 
Bigot,  Gen.  Bertrand,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Duchessc ; 
de     Memours,    Lemon    Queen,     Venus,  MnJt  i 
Lemonier,   Mons.   Jules   Elie,  Reine  Horrefl«»  1 
Marguerite  Gerard,  Aurora,  Asa  Gray,  ModcsB 
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Guerin,  Triomphe  de  rExposition  de  Lille, 
Adolphe  Rosseau,  Mons.  Martin  Cahuzac,  and 
other  well-known  varieties.  Following  the  hot 
spell  came  a  very  cool,  cloudy  week  which  held 
in  check  the  late  varieties,  and  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  develop  slowly  and  fully,  so  that 
the  most  perfect  blooms  of  some  of  my  pet  late 
varieties  have  exceeded  all  former  displays. 
G>uronne  d'Or  has  been  a  real  crown  of  gold, 
each  flower  a  bouquet,  and  the  long  rows  a  mass 
of  bloom.  Baroness  Schroeder  with  more  pink 
than  usual  in  the  buds  each  opened  into  one 
grand  ball  of  snow.  Maire,  her  fragrant  flowers 
on  tall,  strong  stems,  nodding  a  good  morning 
to  her  royal  neighbor,  Albert  Crousse,  always 
attractive  in  form,  fragrance,  and  color,  makes  a 
most  attractive  bouquet  in  arrificial  light,  rival- 
ling that  wonder  of  color,  Milton  Hill,  said  by 
Secretary  Saunders  to  be  "  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe."  Americans  should  be  proud 
of  this  variety,  for  it  rivals  many  of  the  best 
foreign  productions  in  size,  habit,  and  color. 
Mme.  de  Falhau,  always  wonderful  in  display, 
has  this  year  extended  the  season  beyond  most 
other  varieties,  disseminating  her  spicy  fragrance 
from  tall,  erect  stems,  rivalling  in  all  good 
Qualities  the  last  Peony  to  bloom,  viz.  Grandi- 
nora,  another  Peony  of  American  origin  and  a 
great  favorite  wherever  known.  As  with  several 
others  of  Richardson's  productions,  the  compact, 
hard  bud  must  be  allowed  to  open  on  the  plant. 
Oloire  de  Gombault  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  beauriful  varieties,  because  of  its  extra  full 
globular  flowers,  mounted  on  long  strong  stems, 
with  scarcely  any  side  buds;  delicate  coloring, 
salmon-flesh,  shaded  with  apricot;  centre  flesh- 
pink,  striped  with  carmine. — S.  G.  Harris, 

^Tlowers  for  Dessert." — I  am  a  regular 
subscriber  of  your  very  valuable  publication 
and  am  especially  interested  in  hardy  flowers. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  garden  should  include 
vegetables  as  well  as  flowers,  and  mine  does.  But 
since  the  war  started  the  importance  of  vege- 
tables has  largely  overshadowed  that  of  flowers 
in  the  columns  of  the  Garden  Magazine.  I 
supoose  few  have  complained  but  I  have  no 
douDt  that  a  great  manv  of  your  readers  would 
like  a  change  of  diet.  Most  of  them  have  known 
all  along  how  to  raise  potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc., 
yet  new  ideas  that  are  helpful  keep  coming  out 
all  will  admit.  Vegetables  may  be  the  main 
course  but  flowers  are  the  dessert  and  a  meal 
without  a  good  dessert  is  mighty  flat  to  me. 
Please  let's  have  a  square  deal  in  the  future 
and  devote  at  least  half  of  your  columns  to  the 
subject  of  flowers. — E.  /.  Eisenharty  la. 

Young  or  Old  Beets* — I  note  two  statements 
in  the  June  number  advocating  the  canning  of 
small  beets  in  preference  to  the  full  grown,  be- 
cause of  the  coal  saving  in  their  prepararion.  I 
have  found  the  fireless  cooker  of  great  value 
when  cooking  beets  and  beans.  It  is  a  saver 
of  coal  and  food  values;  for  the  larger  beets  will, 
of  course,  go  farther.  If  the  heated  soapstones  are 
used,the  beets  after  being  brought  to  a  boil  in  salted 
water,  boil  15  minutes;  they  can  then  be  put  into 
the  fireless  cooker  and  condnue  to  boil  for  three 
or  four  hours  longer.  After  peeling  and  dipping 
in  cold  water,  if  placed  in  jars  and  covered  with 
boiling  salted  water,  and  sealed  up  and  plunged 
into  boiler  of  boiling  water  ana  boiling  con- 
tinued for  5  minutes — as  in  cold-pack  canning 
method — they  keep  perfectly.  Instead  of  pour- 
ing over  the  salted  water,  one  can  pickle  them  by 
adding  a  vinegar  solution  seasoned  to  taste  and 
proceed  as  before.  In  my  opinion  the  small 
beets  should  be  used  only  as  it  is  desirable  to  thin 
the  rows  for  the  better  development  of  the  others. 
—Mrs,  H,  F,  Wardy  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Score  Card  for  Garden  Plants. — In  your 
April  issue  we  notice  a  suggested  Score  Card 
for  Garden  Plants,  by  Mr.  Sturtevant.  The 
scores  suggested  would  not  meet  the  require- 


ments for  Iris  grown  in  Southern  California. 
Pogoniris  with  us  begins  to  bloom  the  latter  part 
of  rebruary,  but  as  yet,  aside  from  the  dwarf, 
Germanica  and  intermediate  varieties,  we  have 
few  that  bloom  before  the  first  of  April,  so  that 
we  consider  those  that  bloom  in  March- April, 
other  points  being  equal,  should  score  much 
higher  than  those  that  bloom  in  April-May, 
when  there  is  a  greater  abundance  of  flowers 
of  all  kinds.  All  those  that  bloom  more  than 
once  in  the  year — some  in  the  fall  and  winter — 
are  more  valuable  and  should  score  higher  than 
an  annual  bloomer,  other  points  being  equal* 
There  is  no  question  about  the  Asia  Minor 
varieties,  and  some  of  their  hybrids,  being  much 

better  adapted  to  our 
conditions,  than  to 
other  locations  in  the 
States,  therefore  a 
score  card  of  such 
varieties,  based  on 
their  value  as  grown 
in  the  Eastern  States 
would  not  be  a  just 
score  for  their  value 
to  this  Coast,  partic- 
ularly Southern  Cali- 
fornia.—Mr/.  /.  Dean^ 
Monetay  California* 

A  Fine  Lily. — An 
unusually  fine  plant 
of  Lilium  canaaense 
was  found  growing  in 
the  yard  of  the  Olm- 
sted office  at  Brook- 
line  and  was  photo- 
graphed and  meas- 
ured because  of  its 
great  size  and  beauty. 
It  is  well  known  as 
the  common  yellow 
Lily  which  appears 
at  the  end  of  June 
knee-high  among  the 
low  Ferns  of  the  road- 
side, often  not  much 
higher  than  the  Ferns 
themselves.  This 
plant  has  grown  to  a 
height  of  exactly  six  feet  and  it  carries  sixteen 
blooms  while  it  is  ordinarily  described  as  growing 
from  two  to  five  feet  high  and  bearing  about  two  to 


See  what  the  common  ydlow 
lily  will  do  if  1 ' 
plant  6  ft.  higl 


lily  will  do  if  given  a  chance — 


ten  flo%(rers.  Because  it  is  usually  found  growing 
so  low  down  in  the  grass  few  people  realize  the 
full  beauty  of  a  well-developed  specimen.  Its 
flower  cluster  is  the  inspiration  for  the  cande- 
labra design  so  well  known  in  art  and  its  form 
and  habit  stand  out  among  most  of  the  flowers 
we  grow  as  an  example  of  grace  and  fine  bearing. 
To  De  able  to  look  at  Lilium  canadense  against 
the  sky  is  an  uncommon  pleasure. — Stanley  fFhite, 
Mass, 

A  Roof  War-Garden. — ^Thinking  that  others 
might  benefit  by  my  experience  I  enclose  a 
photo  of  my  roof  war  garden.  Having  no 
yard  except  a  10x16  ft.  area  closed  in  with  an 
eight  foot  high  solid  board  fence,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  work  my  war  garden  on  the  roof  of  the 
second  story  back  building  where  the  plants 
would  get  the  necessary  sunlight.  Soap  boxes 
holding  more  than  a  bushel  each  filled  with  good 
soil  and  cow  manure,  were  each  planted  on  May 
10  with  three  good  sized  tomato  plants  from 
pots.  The  vanecy  was  Early  Stone.  These 
took  hold  at  once  opening  their  first  flowers  three 
weeks  later,  the  first  and  second  series  of  blos- 
soms did  not  set  owing  to  the  cold  weather  but 
later  every  cluster  carried  one  or  two  fruits. 
The  first  picking  of  six  ripe  tomatoes  was  on 
July  20th.  The  vines,  trained  to  single  stems, 
were  supported  by  a  lath  trellis  and  cane  stakes. 
Straw  was  laid  over  the  surface  to  shade  the 
soil  and  prevent  baking.  The  photo  shows 
but  four  boxes,  these  are  fine,  placed  on  the  outer 
wall  which  takes  the  weight  from  the  roof.  They 
were  given  two  buckets  of  water  every  evening 
after  the  second  week.  When  photographed 
July  23rd  J2  good  sized  fruits  were  counted  with 
quite  a  few  clusters  setting.  With  a  strong 
skeleton  frame  work  to  support  the  weight  from 
the  walls,  the  entire  roof  space  could  be  covered 
with  boxes  in  which  might  be  grown  almost  all 
garden  Vegetables. — R,  K,y  Phila, 

Oak  Twig  Pruner.— Several  complaints  of 
injury  by  this  insect  have  been  received  during 
July  from  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  The 
presence  of  this  rather  common  borer  is  indi- 
cated by  the  falling  of  small,  cleanly  cut  twigs 
and  small  branches  of  Oak,  Maple  and  other  trees 
in  the  fall,  spring  and  early  summer  and  by 
lopping  tips  and  wilting  foliage  in  late  summer 
ana  early  fall.  The  borer  is  a  legless  grub  about 
an  inch  long  when  full  grown.     It  tunnels  the 


Profitable  vegetable  gardening  on  the  roof  of  a  city  dwe^ing  ©Cl  by 
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twigs  and  smaller  branches  and  usually  eats 
away  the  interior  so  completely  that  the  portion 
containing  the  pest  drops  as  indicated  above. 
The  slender,  grayish  brown  beetle  about  one 
half  an  inch  long,  appears  in  midsummer  and 
deposits  its  eggs  dunng  July  in  the  smaller 
twigs.  This  insect  is  not  usually  very  injurious 
though  occasionally  trees  may  be  severely 
pruned  and  in  some  instances  disfigured,  if  not 
damaged  by  this  borer.  The  most  practical 
meth^  of  controlling  the  pest  is  by  collecting 
the  infested  twigs  in  the  fall,  spring  and  early 
summer  and  burning  them.  This  will  be  more 
effective  if  operations  extend  over  a  considerable 
area.  There  is  a  chance  that  spraying  with 
arsenate  of  lead  the  latter  part  of  July  would 
be  of  some  value  in  destroying  the  parent  beetles 
before  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  lay 
eggs. — E.  P.Felty  State  EntotnologistyAlbany,N.  Y. 


unusual  Plants  for  the  Spring  Garden. — 
Among  the  many  charming  small  perennials 
that  bloom  with  the  sprinig-fiowering  bulbs,  the 
Epimediums  should  not  be  neglected.  Single 
plants  bought  three  years  ago  are  now  good- 
sized  clumps  although  they  have  had  no  atten- 
tion other  than  that  given  the  entire  border. 
Epimedium  alpinum  and  E.  sulfureum  are  very 
similar  in  general  appearance,  forming  loose 
open  clumps  about  a  foot  high,  with  good  spikes 
of  pale  yellow  flowers.  E.  alpinum  blooms  much 
eanier,  coming  this  year  about  March  20th, 
while  E.  sulfureum  come  usually  about  April 
15th.  Similar  in  habit  and  time  of  blooming  is 
E.  musschianum  with  dull  crimson  flowers. 
Later  in  development  of  both  leaves  and  flowers, 
are  both  E.  niveum  and  E.  lilacinum.  These 
two  spread  less  rapidly,  forming  tight  clumps 
and  holding  the  white  and  purplish-rose  colored 
flowers  well  above  the  foliage.  But  even  if  there 
were  no  flowering  in  any  of  the  varieties  the  plants 
would  be  well  worth  growing  for  the  beauty  of 
the  foliage,  as  this  shows  the  most  charming  ten- 
der pinkish  tones  as  it  develops  and  holds  its  rich 
fjreen  mature  color  well  into  the  winter,  this  year 
asting  until  the  end  of  December.  Last  spring 
I  saw  for  the  first  time,  plants  of  Isopyrum  bi- 
tematum  a  plant  of  similar  character  as  far  as 
the  garden  aspect  is  concerned  with  good  spikes 
of  cnarmine  white  flowers.  I  am  told  that  it 
will  succeed  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Epimediums  require.  Together  with  these 
should  be  mentioned  the  beautiful  Vancouveria 
hexandra  from  the  Pacific  coast.    This  I  have  not 


frown  and  know  only  from  a  garden  in  Cam- 
ridge,  Mass.,  where  it  has  formed  a  great  sheet 
under  the  trees  with  its  fine  foliage  and  exquisite 
white  flowers  in  the  early  spnng.  All  these 
plants  are  of  the  small-fry  of  the  garden  although 
if  they  were  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  they 
would  make  charming  ground  covers  in  the  open 
wood  or  drifts  for  the  front  of  the  semi-shady 
border.  But  if  one  is  moved  by  the  charm  that 
is  to  be  discovered  only  on  closer  inspection  the 
delicacy  and  grace  of  these  small  plants  will  delight 
him  at  all  times  of  year. — B.  Y,  Morrison,  D,  C. 

Combined  Cold&ame  and  Hotbed  for  Home. — 
I  made  a  vegetable  garden  last  year  and  because 


Utilizlxig  the  heat  from  the  home  cellar  as  an  eoonoimcalwayof 
getting  an  early  spring  start 


Fuel  for  Greenhouses 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  difficulty  has 
already  been  experienced  in  securine  fuel  desired 
by  owners  of  greenhouses,  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  local  administrator  has  absolutely  refused  to 
deliver  any  coal  for  greenhouse  purposes.  Under 
date  of  August  8,  the  Fuel  Administration  writes 
in  response  to  a  specific  inquiry  as  follows: 

There  is  no  order  of  the  Fuel  Administration  prohibiting  the  de- 
livery of  coal  to  greenhouses,  either  private  or  commercial,  the  only 
existing  ruling  being,  that  greenhouses  shoujd  be  curtailed  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  fuel  consumption  of  the  years  1915* 
'16  and  '17. 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  priority  lists  which  specify 
certain  industries  that  are  considered  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  required  that  these  be  assured  their  full 

auota  of  coal,  before  the  less  essential  industries  are  supplied.      In 
le  congested  districts  where  the  coal  supply  is  short,  there  must  be 
enough  fuel  to  take  care  of  the  more  essential  and  private  heating. 


he  congested  districts  where  the  coal  supply  is  short,  there  must  be 
nough  fuel  to  take  care  of  the  more  essential  and  private  heating, 
and  have  a  surplus  left  for  general  distribution,  and  in  this  case,  the 
greenhouses  would  have  to  suffer  along  with  the  other  less  essentials 
so  that  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  to  a  successful  termination  may  not 
be  retarded.  There  is  no  intention,  however,  on  the  part  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  to  discriminate  against  greenhouses  to  any 
greater  extent. 

We  are  further  advised,  under  date  of  August 
5th,  that  the  "50%  restriction"  applies  ec^ually 
"to  natural  gas  and  all  other  forms  of  fuel.' 


of  inexperience  I  floimdered  around  and  was  su^ 
cessful  to  a  surprising  degree  in  spite  of  myself. 
But  while  I  flounder^  I  Kept  my  ears  and  eyes 
open  and  became  convinced  that  the  way  to 
chase  the  "  jinxs"  away  from  any  little  vege- 
table  plot   is   to   get    things    going    early.    I 
looked  around  at  the  improvised  hotbeds  and 
coldframes  that  my  friends  had   put  up  and 
from  the  lot  I  turned  out  a  little  contrivance  of 
my  own  that  is  a  composite  of  all  the  dreams  and 
practical  attempts  I  had  heard  of  and  seen.   It 
IS  a  sort  of  hotbed  and  coldframe  combined. 
In    the    border    between    the    walk    and   the 
house  foundation   I  dug   out   a   place  outside 
my   cellar   windows   and  built   a  sort  of  min- 
iature greenhouse.      I    partitioned    it   in    the 
centre  and  from  one  window  in  the  cellar  I 
can  work  on  my  hotbed  and  from  the  other 
I  have  easy  entrance  to  the  part  that  serves' as  a 
coldframe.     The  sash  were  hinged  at  the  top 
and  while  not  of  proper  size  they  answerea. 
The  advantage  of  sucn  an  arrangement  must 
be  obvious.    Early  in  the  spring  with  the  least 
difficulty  I  can  start  my  yeg;etables  going  and  do 
the  necessary  work  of  shifting  from  the  hotbed 
to   the   coldframe   regardless   of  weather  con- 
ditions, as  it  is  but  a  matter  of  going  from  one 
window  to  the  other  and   carrying  the  Uttk 
plants.     With   the  aid  of  small  boxes  I  have 
been  able  to  handle  surprisingly  large  numbers  of 
plants  and  next  year  I  intend  to  extend  my  area  of 
glass  along  these  same  lines.     In  the  summer      | 
the  whole  affair  can   be  stored  away. — Janes 
feranet. 

.  Can  to  the  Limit — ^How  much  fruit  and  hour 
many  vegetables  can  be  prepared  without  ovw- 
stepping  the  regulations  governing  the  use  of 
sugar  or  the  conservation  of  food?     In  respoue 
to  a  Question,  John  R.  Munn,  chief  of  the  Canned     j 
Goods  Division,  United  States  Food  Administn- 
tion,  said:    "The  Food  Administration  urges  die 
canning  of  foodstuff's  in  the  home  to  the  liimt 
of  home  consumption.     If  it  is  desirable  to  pot 
up  more  than  one  year's  suppljr,  the  Food  At     1 
ministration  can  have  no  objection,  but  cautioM     ' 
the  canner  that  there  may  be  spoilaee  and  km  1     | 
the  preserved  foods  have  to  be  held  over  a  kot 
period.     It  is  not  economical  to  have  the  idea  ol 
disposing  of  any  surplus   through    commecdal     1 
channels,   but    tne    Food    Administration  does     I 
urge    in    the    season    of  production    the   pie- 
serving  of  as  much  food  as  possible  for  hame 
consumption." 


War  Gardens  Work  for  the  Fourth  Loan  patricia  king 


THE  man-of-the-hour,  to  "Uncle  Sam's'* 
way  of  thinkine;,  is  the  war  gardener  who 
utilizes  nature  s  gifts  of  soil,  sunshine 
and  rain  to  produce  food  and  money  to 
help  win  the  war.  His  patriotism  is  measured  by 
doing,  not  talkine,  for  he  renders  a  double  service 
to  America  in  this  critical  period  of  the  war. 
The  war  gardener  solves  the  problem  of  food  sup- 
ply by  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  plow;  he  saves 
money  for  the  Liberty  Loan  by  cutting  down  the 
familv  expense  account  and  investing  money 
saved,  in  Government  bonds. 

Every  peck  of  potatoes,  every  head  of  cabbage 
or  lettuce;  every  bunch  of  beets,  asparagus,  or 
onions;  every  quart  of  peas  or  beans,  raised  in 
the  war  garden  in  the  backvard  or  in  the  vacant 
lot  across  the  way  means  that  much  food  added 
to  the  season's  production.  It  means  a  con- 
servation of  less  perishable  food-stufFs — wheat, 
meat  and  fats  saved,  by  substitution  of  these 
vegetables — for  shipment  to  our  Allies  and  our 
armies  abroad.  It  means  a  large  supply  of  gar- 
den truck  in  the  markets,  which,  in  turn,  means 
lower  prices. 


Money  raised  by  the  Liberty  Loan  would  be 
useless  to  keep  our  armies  nourished  if  the  food 
supply  in  America  did  not  meet  demands.  War, 
after  all,  is  a  matter  of  brawn  and  muscle.  The 
strength  of  our  men  depends,  ultimately,  not 
upon  how  much  money  is  in  the  Treasury,  but 
upon  how  much  food  is  in  the  country's  larder. 
America  must  have  money  to  purchase  food, 
clothing  and  munitions,  if  the  war  is  to  be  won, 
but  before  food  can  be  bought,  it  must  be  raised. 
The  war  gardener  must  fill  the  gap  left  in  the  na- 
tion's farming  forces  by  the  men  who  have  gone 
into  active  service. 

Every  home  in  America  should  have  its  war 
garden  and  draw  upon  it  for  supplies.  A  ten- 
cent  investment  in  vegetable  seeds,  take  beans 
for  instance,  should  net  a  return  of  from  four  to 
six  times  that  amount  in  money.  The  amateur 
gardener  who  spends  his  evenings  in  the  fresh  air 
planting,  weeding  or  hilling  up,  instead  of  stay- 
ing in-doors,  reading  or  playing  pool,  sheuld  be 
able  to  raise  four  or  five  "messes  '  of  beans  from 
this  one  planting,  worth  sixty  or  seventy  cents. 
Making  a  small  allowance  for  insect-powder  or 


fertilizer,  there  is  still  thirty  or  forty  cents  real- 
ized on  the  ten-cent  investment  for  the  Liberty 
Loan  fund.  The  children  of  the  family  could 
by  turning  their  attention  to  gardening  add  to 
this  patriotic  fund. 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  must  pay  for  main- 
tenance of  General  Pershing's  mdlion  men  in 
France  and  must  mobilize,  equip  and  transport 
a  new  army  to  Europe.  Twice  as  much  money 
as  called  for  in  previous  loans,  must  be  saved  to 
meet  these  increased  demands  upon  the  nation's 
resources.  The  war  garden  service  is  more  vital 
than  ever  before.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  ama- 
teur-gardener to  tum  his  plot  of  ground  to  ad- 
vantage for  the  Liberty  Loan.  He  must  do  his 
share  of  this  war  work,  and  interest  his  netghbon 
in  the  necessary  service  of  relieving  the  Jimjpl 
upon  the  nation's  food  supplies  and  of  nqftt 
money  for  bond  subscriptions.  Unde  (pi 
counts  upon  his  growing  army  of  home-lanli^ 
for  the  heads  of  cabbage  and  the  pecks  of  potatsMS 
that  are  conserving  his  army  rations.  Every eflfort 
counts  in  this  great  business  of  war.  The  nation 
needs  every  man's  service  as  well  as  his  money. 


TKe  Garden  Mo\)ies,  No.  9. 

Conservation  hp  timelj?  steps  to  outfit  early  frost — Laying  the  foundation  for  next  year's  campaign. 


EVEN  as  the  end  of  the  season  ap- 
proaches there  are  plenty  of  things 
on  the  active  list.  The  beginner  is 
very  likely  to  feel  that  a  period  of  rest 
has  come,  but  not  so!  Now  is  the  time  to 
nurse  the  season's  maturing  work  and  also  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  next  year's  war  warden. 
For  example:  all  kinds  of  weeds,  especially  the 
annuals  are  seeding,  and  fertile  fields  may  be 
impoverished  by  neglecting  to  destroy  the  weed 
heages  which  are  usually  allowed  to  grow  un- 


molested around  the  sides  of  the  garden.  *  Seed- 
ing process  must  be  stopped  by  keeping  the  sides 
of  the  garden  clean.  Weeds  can  be  more  easily 
eliminated  now  than  at  any  other  season. 

It  is  much  easier  to  fall  in  line  in  a  parade  than 
it  is  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  one; 
that  is  why  most  gardeners  are  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  others,  but  the  successful  gardener 
is  the  one  who  looks  ahead,  thinks  ahead,  and 
acts  ahead.  Start  now  to  gather  all  the  burlap, 
wrapping  paper  and  other  materials  which  will 


young  orchards  these  crops  protect  the  roots 
during  winter  and  should  be  sown  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  prevent  winter-killing. 

There  is  no  gain  in  allowing  potatoes  to  re- 
main in  the  ground  after  the  vmes  have  died 
down  and  the  potatoes  are  ripe.  Use  a  fork 
when  digging,  working  it  in  from  the  side  of  the 
hill,  rather  than  from  the  centre.  Let  the  tubers 
remain  exposed  to  dry  for  several  hours  before 
storing.  Size  of  tuber  alone  is  the  gage  for 
the  time  of  digging  sweet  potatoes. 


$h 


Spray  cold  water  on  frosted  plants  to  save  them 


Prolong  the  tomato  season  by  wrapping  sound  unripe  fruit 


Expose  potatoes  to  air  before  storing 


be  useful  to  protect  vegetables  and  flowers  from 
early  frosts.  Usually  we  have  a  killing  frost 
followed  by  several  weeks  of  very  fine  weather. 
If  protected  from  the  first  frost  gardens  keep  grow- 
ing for  some  time  after. 

All  rubbishy  decayed  vegetable  tops  and 
weeds  that  have  been  destroyed,  should  be  cleaned 
up  and  burned  as  such  materials  give  harbor  to 
hosts  of  insects  to  bother  next  year. 

All  cleared  eround  where  crops  have  been 
growing  should  oe  sown  with  cover  crops.  New 
gardens  now  being  made  ready  for  next  season 
should  be  sown  with  these  soil  builders. 

Generally  speaking,  for  the  average  soil  a 
mixture  for  fall  sowmg  is  made  by  usmg  equal 
parts  of  rye  and  red  clover.  The  effect  of  cover 
crops  on  the  soil  when  plowed  under  is  identical 
witn  an  application  of  well  rotted  manure.     In 


Cover  tndividtial  tender  plants  by  putting  a  bag  over 


Old  com  stalks  make  good  protection  for  low  growing  crops 
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Iliis  protective  bridge  will  appreciably  prolong  the  c 
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THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  SEPTEMBER,  1918 

The  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  things  which  should  he  thought  about  or  done  during  the  next  few  weeks.  For  full  details  as 
to  how  to  do  the  different  things  suggested,  see  the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  j4n  index  of  contents  is  prepared  for  each  compleui 
volume,  and  is  sent  gratis  on  request.     Prepare  now  for  next  years  war  garden. 


IN  SEPTEMBER,  we  expect  to  pay  more 
attention  to  getting;  things  Out  of  the 
ground  than  to  putting  things  into  it,  but 
the  wise  gardener  is  beginning,  not  only  to 
plan,  but  to  actually  start  the  work  on  his  next 
year's  garden,  before  this  year's  crops  are  out 
of  the  ground  I  Much  of  liext  spring's  work  can 
be  done  from  norv  on  this  fall,  and  everything 
that  is  done  between  now  and  the  time  snow 
flies  will  be  doubly  effective. 

In  thm  V^cwtabU  Garden 

GET  something  growing!  Rule  number  one 
for  the  fall  garden  work  is,  to  sow  some- 
thing that  will  grow  through  the  winter,  on 
ever^  square  foot  of  soil  not  occupied,  until  hard 
freezing  weather.  There  is  no  need  to  wait 
until  the  crops  come  off.  As  soon  as  September 
rains  make  the  ground  **  workable"  loosen  up  the 
soil  between  the  rows,  and  rake  in  rye,  or  rye 
and  vetch.  Sow  rye  early,  especially  wher- 
ever the  soil  is  likely  to  be  washed  out  in  late 
fall  rains. 

Get  after  onions  early.  Don't  wait  until 
tops  are  completely  dned  up  before  pulling 
them.  Remove  from  the  ground  as  soon  as 
tops  fall  down  and  begin  to  shrivel  and  bulbs 
come  out  of  the  ground  readily.  Dry  in  an 
open,  airy  shed. 

Prepare  for  frost.  Almost  invariably  the  first 
cold  snap  which  will  kill  the  tender  things  is 
followed  by  two  or  three  weeks  of  weather  when 
conditions  for  late  growth  are  ideal.*  A  load  of 
marsh  or  salt  hay,  which  you  will  want  for  winter 
mulcning  later  on  anyway,  can  be  obtained  now 
and  will  be  the  means  of  saving  you  its  cost  in 
vegetables  saved  from  the  early  frost.  Have  it 
on  hand  near  the  garden  where  you  can  spread  it 
along  and  over  rows  of  lettuce  or  beans  wnen  the 
first  frost  threatens.  A  few  days  before  danger  of 
frost,  go  over  vine  crops  and  cut  out  the  ends, 
of  the  plants  and  laterals  which  are  not  needed 
to  support  the  fruits  which  have  a  chance  of 
reaching  full  maturity. 

Keep  the  celery  growing  upright!  One  grow- 
ing celery  for  the  first  time  is  likely  to  make  the 
mistake  of  letting  the  plants  take  their  natural 
form  of  growth.  Keep  the  growing  plant  hilled 
up  carefully  to  hold  the  stalks  together.  The 
extra  eaily  plants  should  be  ready  for  blanching 
this  month.  If  you  find  them  difficult  to  handle, 
tic  each  bunch  up  fairly  tightly  with  coarse  twine 
before  drawing  the  soil  up  to  it.  The  work  of 
hilling,  fall  blanching,  should  be  done  while 
the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  but  not  while  the  plants 
are  wet.  The  quickest  and  easiest  way  of 
blanching  is  to  use  a  modem  blanching  outfit 
consisting;  of  a  metal  tube  to  clasp  about  the 

Clant  and  a  paper  jacket  to  hold  it  in  shape  while 
lanching. 

Keep  the  late  crops  going.  Don't  forget  that, 
even  though  weeds  may  not  bother  as  much 
now  as  they  did  early  in  the  spring,  cultivation  is 
just  as  important!  Keep  the  wheel-hoe  and  rake 
going,  and  otherwise  care  for  the  late  planted 
things  as  carefully  as  you  did  those  planted  in 
April  and  May. 

Don't  gather  root  crops  too  early.  The  root 
crops  such  as  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  turnips 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  first  early  frost,  but 
will  make  good  growth  for  some  weeks  afterward. 
They  need  not  be  taken  out  until  there  is  danger 
of  their  being  frozen  fast.  If  they  are  taken  out 
too  early  they  are  likely  to  wilt  or  spoil  when 
put  into  storage. 

In  th«  Flow«r  Garden 

/JRB  you  ready  for  the  show?  Nothing  has 
-^  done  so  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  flow- 
ers in  the  last  few  years  as  the  reawakened  inter- 
est in  local  flower  shows.     Has  your  town  or 


community  joined  this  movement  yet?  If  not, 
get  busy  and  organize  one  yourself.  If  it  has, 
join  and  take  an  active  part.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  exhibit  as  many  beginners  are,  unless  they  feel 
sure  of  being  able  to  capture  half  the  first  prizes. 
Do  it  "to  help  along' — but  be  determined  to 
take  any  prizes  you  can.  Don't  wait  until  the 
very  last  minute  to  select  what  you  want  to  take. 
Begin  to  pick  out,  select,  and  nurse  now. 

Protection  from  early  frost.  Have  a  supply  of 
bags,  old  sheets,  or  anything  that  will  do  tor  cov- 
ering your  choicest  plants  at  night  when  frost 
threatens.  Even  the  most  tender  flowers  such 
as  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  so  forth,  will  continue 
to  bloom  for  several  weeks  after  the  first  frost,  if 
they  can  be  saved. 

Gather  the  mulch.  Begin  at  once  to  eet 
together  the  materials  which  you  will  need  for 
mulching  later  on — leaves,  hay,  light  manure, 
and  so  forth.  Keep  in  a  dry  place  where  they 
are  available  as  wanted. 

Why  wait  till  next  year?  If  you  want  to 
have  a  reputation  among  your  neighbors  for  the 
flowers  you  grow — your  flower  beds  must  be  well 
drained!  You  cannot  expect  the  same  results 
from  simply  planting  out  in  any  strip  of 
ground  merely  spaded  up,  as  from  planting  in  a 
carefully  made  bed.  Select  a  good  position,  and, 
as  you  find  time  to  spare  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  dig  it  out  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches,  put  a  few  inches  of  cinders  or  gravel 
in  the  bottom,  cover  with  broken  sod,  and  refill 
with  good  garden  loam  mixed  with  barnyard 
manure — not  just  light,  dry  horse  manure. 
Next  year  put  your  choicest  flowers  in  this  bed, 
and  wait  for  results. 

Giwenhousa  and  Framas 

GET  soil  in  place  now;  for  all  under  glass 
crops.  Time  to  settle  and  ripen  a  bit  is 
needed  before  you  put  in  the  vegetables  or  flow- 
ers which  may  be  wanted  for  fall  or  winter.  A 
generous  application  of  bone  meal  and  wood 
ashes,  rakea  m  when  soil  is  put  in,  will  strengthen 
and  sweeten  it,  and  leave  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  rapid  plant  growth. 

And  while  you  are  getting  soil,  be  sure  to  pro- 
vide plenty  for  next  spring  s  needs.  Good  soil 
for  flats  and  pots  is  one  of  the  biggest  factors 
in  the  success  of  the  spring  operations.  Mix 
garden  loam,  sods,  and  manure  in  a  compact 
pile  now;  give  a  good  soaking,  occasionally,  to 
keep  moist;  and  fork  over  two  or  three  times  be- 
fore freezing  weather. 

Make  sowing  of  lettuce  for  first  under  glass, 
crop  at  once — if  you  haven't  done  so  already. 
May  King,  Way  ahead.  Big  Boston,  Mignonette, 
and  Grand  Rapids  are  all  excellent  sorts  for  this 
purpose — the  last  is  a  loose  leaf  variety. 

Be  careful  with  crops  put  under  glass  this 
month.  A  few  hours'  bright  sun  may  result  in 
excessive  wilting,  resulting  in  a  bad  check  to 
growth,  even  if  it  should  not  prove  fatal.  Plants 
taken  from  the  open  to  be  set  under  glass,  where 
conditions  are  quite  different,  need  to  be  trimmed 
back  carefully,  and  shaded  for  several  days. 
Of  course,  all  the  air  possible  should  be  given 
for  several  weeks  yet.  Leave  the  sash  off  frames, 
except  to  protect  from  hard  beating  rains. 

Haat  a  Frama  from  Your  Callar 

TF  YOU  haven't  any  greenhouse,  you  can 
■^  have  an  inexpensive  substitute  in  the  form 
of  a  deep  frame,  placed  against  the  house,  where 
you  can  run  a  hot-water  or  steam  pipe  through 
It  from  the  heater  in  the  cellar.  Often  the  frame 
can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible  from  the 
cellar,  so  that  it  can  be  got  at  in  stormy  weather 
without  lifting  off  the  sash.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment, with  three  or  four  double  glass  sash  will 
give  winter  vegetables,   and    such    low-growing 
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plants  as  bulbs,  Stocks,  Violets,  in  quite  a  gener- 
ous supply. 

F!anU  for  tha  Hou«a 

"^"INETEEN  persons  out  of  twenty  will  admit 
-*-^  that  they  get  more  pleasure,  plant  for  plant, 
out  of  their  fiouse  plants  than  any  others.  And 
yet  bow  infrequently  one  sees  a  good  collectioD 
of  house  plants.  The  reason  is  that  they  ait 
generally  given  no  thought  until  after  snow  falls 
and  the  last  of  the  out-door  blooms  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  advance  guards  of  the  winter 
drive. 

Order  now  plants  for  winter!  There  arc  some 
gloiious  new  Ferns.  And  there  are  some  splendid 
Geraniums  (costing  no  more  than  the  old  vam- 
ties).  Get  small  plants  now,  pot  them  up  m 
good  soil,  keep  the  buds  pinched  off  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  have  a  winter  garden  that  you  can  be 
proud  of. 

Start  now  a  packet  of  Clarkia — one  of  the 
least  known  of  the  best  flowering  plants.  Pot 
up  the  seedlings,  which  are  grown  readily,  in 
two-inch  pots,  and  shift  later  to  fours.  You  will 
be  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the 
cheeriest,  freest  flowering  little  plants  you  have 
ever  met. 

Take  up  from  the  garden  some  of  the  favorites 
to  bloom  in  the  house  this  winter.  Don't  watt 
until  the  last  minute,  and  then  try  to  save  the 
whole  plant  but  remove  all  blooms,  and  cut  Wk 
quite  severely.  Then  cut  half  way  round  the 
roots,  after  a  week  or  so  cut  around  the  rest  of 
the  way,  w^ater  thoroughly,  and  when  water  has 
soaked  away,  take  up  and  pot.  Keep  in  the 
shade  and  well  watered  for  a  week  or  so.  New 
growth  will  start,  and  in  a  few  weeks  you  wiH 
have  your  plant  in  full  bloom,  ready  to  keep  on 
supplying  its  good  cheer  through  the  winter, 
and  give  you  cuttings  in  the  spring  that  will 

f)erpetuate  the  identical  color  you  have  s^ 
ected,  if  it  happens  to  be  something  that  would 
not  "come  true '  from  seed. 

Examine  any  plants  in  pots  you  may  haw 
been  carrying  over  the  summer,  for  use  in  the 
house  again  this  winter,  to  see  that  they  are  not 
"pot  bound."  If  the  roots  have  become  a  toufh 
fibrous  mat  around  the  inside  of  the  pot,  the 
plant  needs  repotting.  Either  loosen  the  ball  up 
with  the  fingers  and  change  to  a  lai^er  pot;  or  n 
already  in  a  large-sized  pot,  soak  off  most  of  the 
old  soil  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  repot  in  fresh  soil 
in  the  same  pot.  The  longer  in  advance  of  tak- 
ing the  plants  into  the  house  this  can  be  done, 
the  better. 

Spend  a  few  hours  and  a  couple  of  dollars  in 
fixing  up  a  suitable  place  for  your  vHlnter  window 
garden.  Don't  be  content  with  sticking  a  pot 
up  on  a  window  sill,  where  it  is  in  danger  of  get- 
ting knocked  off,  or  frost  nipped  throueh  the 
glass.  Build  a  suitable,  strong,  wide  shelf,  with 
an  edge  around  it,  to  hold  moss  or  pebbles;  and 
put  up  brackets  for  the  things  of  a  trailing  na- 
ture. If  a  window  box  is  used,  it  should  be  given 
ample  drainage. 

Ordar  Bulba  and  Shniba 

DN'Twait  another  day  to  get  in  your  orders 
for  bulbs  and  shrubs  for  fall  planting.  Laj 
year,  on  account  of  the  war,  showed  a  falling  op 
in  the  planting  of  most  ornamentals.  Now  b 
your  chance  to  get  extra  large  and  fine  stock. 
Take  advantage  of  it!  But  order  now,  even  u 
you  don't  want  delivery  till  next  month;  trans- 
portation is  improved  but  the  nurseries  arc  ven' 
short  handed.  Those  who  have  tried  "'"'.^ 
in  America"  bulbs  have  been  very  pleased  widi 
the  results.  California  is  now  growing  bulbs 
"  to  beat  the  Dutch^',  ^r  at  all  eveius  to  help  out 
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Gardening  for  Re-Educating  Disabled  Soldiers 

GARRARD    HARRIS    Vo^t!onalTrlin!n« 

Curative  Value  of  the  Work  Amply  Demonstrated  in  European  Hospitals  and  Reconstruction  Centres — Plans  Comprehensive 

Developing  for  Over  Here 


CERTAINLY,  gardening  in  all  its  var- 
ious affiliated  branches  is  coming 
more  prominently  forward  for  em- 
phasis and  public  attention.  The 
result  is  bound  to  be  a  better  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  the  great  advantage  a  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  these  things  hold  for  the 
average  man  or  woman.  Greatly  stimulated 
interest  in  gardening,  from  economic  and  health 
standpoints  will  be  the  logical  outcome. 

The  United  States  Government  has  committed 
itself  to  the  duty  of  reeducating  vocationally, 
all  men  of  the  army  and  navy  who  may  become 
so  disabled  that  they  cannot  return  to  their 
former  method  of  making  a  living.  This  work 
has  been  placed  by  Congress  and  the  President 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. The  law  providing 
for  this  vocational  rehabili- 
tation was  only  signed  by 
the  President  June  27, 191 8, 
but  the  Federal  Board  had 
anticipated  it  somewhat, 
and  was  ready  to  at  once 
take  on  the  work  and  pro- 
ceed with  it;  and  it  is  now 
actually  under  way. 

According  to  the  figures 
from  all  belligerents,  based 
ujpon  more  than  three  years 
of  warfare  under  all  the 
varying  conditions,  there 
will  be  an  average  of  ten 
thousand  men  for  every 
million  enlisted  who  will 
annually  be  subjects  for 
vocational  reeducation;  or 
something  like  25,000  men 
each  year  on  the  present 
basis  of  enlistments.  This 
does  not  include  all  men 
who  are  seriously  wounded, 
by  any  means.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  able  to 
return  to  their  former  voca- 
tions, although  sodisabled  as 
not  to  be  available  for  fur- 
ther military  service.  It  is 
only  the  man  who  is  rendered  incapable  of  resum- 
ing the  work  he  was  engaged  in  prior  to  his  entering 
the  army  who  is  the  subject  of  free  reeducation, 
pay  while  in  training,  and  family  allowances 
continued  during  the  same  period.  The  figures 
of  the  men  to  be  retrained  hold  up  to  the  average 
of  ten  thousand  for  each  million  men.  If  we 
have  an  enlistment  of  five  million,  it  will  mean 
fifty  thousand  annually  to  be  vocationally  re- 
educated, and  garden  work  is  seen  in  a  very 
javorable  light,  not  alone  because  of  itself  but 
because  of  the  remarkable  therapeutic  value  in 


rebuilding  the  mental  side.  Experience  of  other 
countries  has  shown  that  of  all  the  matters  taught 
the  students  of  gardening  and  field  work  have 
made  the  most  rapid  recoveries. 

Figures  show  again  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  idea,  the  dismembered  man,  or  the  man 
who  has  lost  a  limb,  is  in  the  vast  minority 
among  the  war  disabled.  Out  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand men  per  million  who  are  subjects  for  retrain- 
ing— that  is,  so  badly  injured  that  they  needs 
must  be  provided  with  a  new  means  of  making 
a  livelihood  compatable  with  their  remaining 
capabilities,  only  five  hundred  will  be  "dis- 
membered" cases!  Of  this  number,  approx- 
imately three  hundred  will  have  lost  a  leg  or  legs, 
and  two  hundred  an  arm    or  arms.     The  per- 


Class  in  market  gardening  at  the  Guelph,  Ontario,  Agricultural  College,  where  soldiers'  re-education  work  is  already 

in  operation 


centage  of  blind  is  surprisingly  small.  Out  of 
41,000  Canadian  soldiers  invalided  home,  there 
were  less  than  forty  cases  of  blindness. 

In  341,025  pension  cases  coming  before  the 
British  Ministry  up  to  May  1st,  1918,  11.60 
per  cent. — the  largest  of  all  percentages — ^were 
of  cases  of  chest  complaints  and  tuberculosis. 
There  was  10.3  per  cent,  of  heart  disease,  2.0 
of  deafness,  and  6.0  of  shell-shock  and  nervous 
diseases,  a  total  of  30.63  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  injuries.  In  all  of  these  cases,  gardening, 
flower  raising,  bulb  growing,  and  like  outdoor 
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occupations  are  peculiarly  applicable.  It  will 
be  noted  that  amputation  cases  are  not  included 
in  this  list.  It  is  thought  that  other  and  more 
highly  specialized  occupations  would  probably 
be  better  adapted  to  the  majority  of  the  amputa- 
tion cases:  but  for  the  men  with  such  iniuries 
as  require  the  maximum  of  fresh  air,  moderate 
exercise,  quiet,  and  yet  something  of  absorbing 
interest,  gardening  in  its  broad  sense  is  the  hap- 

f)iest  solution  of  tneir  physical  and  occupational 
imitations. 

So,  in  the  United  States  there  will  not  be  a 
phase  of  it  that  will  not  be  available  for  these 
injured  men  to  study  and  be  trained  for.  It  is 
thought  that  many  of  the  former  farmers  and 
agricultural  workers  without  special  knowledge, 
will  be  easily  trained  into 
becoming  specialists  in  hor- 
ticulture and  its  various 
ramifications. 

The  value  of  gardening  as 
a  curative  means  is  attested 
by  Dr.  Bergonie  of  the 
French  reeducational  forces, 
who,  in  reporting  on  the  re- 
sults achieved  at  the  hos- 
pital at  Grand  Lebrun,  near 
Dorc^eaux,  a  physiotherapy 
centre,  in  contrast  with  tne 
work  at  Martillac,  where 
the  men  follow  prescribed 
exercises  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  says: 

"We  were  able  to  prove 
how  far  the  agricultural 
remedy  was  superior  in 
percentage  of  cures,  as  well 
as  in  rapidity  and  thorough- 
ness, to  mechanotherapy, 
and  even  to  all  physio- 
therapy carried  on  inaoors 
at  the  Grand  Lebrun  hos- 
pital." The  work  is  safe, 
the  report  goes  on  to  say: 
there  is  a  steady  improve- 
ment, there  are  no  backsets 
or  accidents,  and  80  per 
cent,  of  the  men  after  agri- 
cultural treatment  are  cured 
and  able  to  return  to  the  service.  Only  10  per 
cent,  show  an  improvement  insufficient  to  return 
(these  are  the  reeducation  cases  for  permanent 
vocation)  and  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  remaining  in 
an  unchanged  condition. 

As  a  curative  media,  gardening  has  its  place 
of  high  importance  fixed  and  defined.  As  a 
calling  for  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  dis- 
abilities, are  compelled  to  change  the  form  of 
their  civil  occupation,  it  presents  advantages 
held  by  nothing  else.  These  facts  are  recognized; 
and  gardening,  in  its  various  avenues  into  spec- 
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This  panoramic  view  of  the  military  reconstruction  farm  at  Gudph,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scale  of  operations  in  Canada 


jalized  agriculture  is  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  reeducational  curricula. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  somethine;  deep  down 
in  most  of  us  which  impels  a  love  of  the  soil  and 
of  growing  things.  It  is  largely  undeveloped  in 
city  folk — dormant,  so  to  speak,  as  is  the  germ  in 
the  seed,  but  needing  only  proper  influences 
and  conditions  to  waken  it  into  life.  The 
genuineness,  the  worth-while-ness,  as  it  were; 
the  actual  companionship  and  peace  gardening 
affords  those  who  love  it,  make  it  peculiarly  an 
occupation  of  exceptional  merit  for  those  whose 
foundations  have  been  sorely  shaken  by  the  hor- 
rors of  the  devil's  nightmare  in  France.  The 
grateful  turning  to  creation,  instead  of  destruc- 
tion, at  once  grips  and  fascinates  most  natures 
to  whom  the  processes  are  shown. 

The  experience  of  our  troops  and  workers  in 
France,  observing  that  land  of  tiny  farms  and 
intensively  cultivated  patches,  is  undoubtedly 
going  to  have  its  influence  upon  thousands  of 
our  men  whose  interest  in  growing  things  has 
not  heretofore  been  awakened.  City  men, 
billeted  in  villages  in  France  have  been  laboring 
voluntarily  in  uie  gardens  and  fields  in  order  to 
help  the  old  people  whose  sons  are  on  the  battle 
line.  These  men  have  been  impressed  with 
the  wonderful  amount  of  foodstuffs  that  can 
be  produced  upon  aiv  infinitesimal  acreage.     It 


is  going  to  result,  after  the  war,  in  a  mighty 
exodus  to  the  suburbs  of  American  cities,  the 
outskirts  of  towns  and  to  the  semirural  life  along 
our  interurban  and  railroad  lines. 

Especially  is  this  life  goine  to  appeal  to  the 
injured  and[  disabled  man.  If  he  can  return  to 
his  former  occupation,  he  will  also  have  his 
disability  compensation,  and  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  help  out  on  expenses  by  a  small  piece  of 
land,  effectively  used.  There  will  be  many  of 
this  class  of  men  who  with  their  disability  com- 
pensation to  lean  upon,  are  not  going  to  labor 
as  hard  as  formerly,  but  will  substitute  their 
knowledge  of  gardening  and  growing  things  in 
place  of  unremitting  activity  in  some  other  line. 

The  training  classes  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  will  be  free. 
The  man  who  is  wounded  but  not  sufficiently 
disabled  to  keep  him  from  his  former  occupation, 
may  take  the  course  if  he  wishes  to,  except  that 
he  is  not  given  his  pay  and  family  allowances 
while  taking  it.  If  he  chooses  after  discharge  to 
take  it  and  maintain  himself,  or  depend  upon  his 
disability  compensation,  he  is  welcome  to  enter 
the  classes.  Many  of  them  are  going  to  take  up 
the  study  of  gardening,  impelled  by  the  object  les- 
sons they  have  seen  in  France.  These  will  per- 
suade the  men  of  the  worth  of  intensive  horticul- 
ture, and  will  also  make  easy  the  task  of  the  voca- 


tional advisers  in  inducing  them  to  take  up 
gardening;  as  a  course  of  instruction  and  future 
fivelihood. 

The  Government  has  not  yet  formulated  its 
policy  of  getting  the  disabled  soldier  on  to  the 
land,  as  has  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  other  countries,  but  there  is  manifest  at 
Washington  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  accom- 
plishing this  object.  The  public  domain  in  the 
West  still  affords  some  land  available  for  home- 
stead, but  as  against  this  type  of  heavy  farming 
may  be  urged  the  limitations  of  the  disabled  man, 
so  that  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  a  ma- 
terialization. 

But,  as  an  alternative,  there  has  been  sug- 

fested  that  an  amendment  be  passed  to  the 
ederal  Farm  Loan  Bank  Act,  applicable  to  all 
disabled  soldiers  enabling  them  to  obtain  loans 
up  to  nearly  the  full  value  of  a  piece  of  land, 
aavantageously  located  with  respect  to  markets: 
thjs  loan  to  he  used  as  the  bulk  of  the  purchase 
price:  and  then  loaning  an  additional  sum  on  the 
security  of  the  soldier  s  disability  allowance,  for  : 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  purchase  price  and  i 
furnishing  working  capital  to  begin  on.  It  is 
very  likely  that  legislation  along  these  lines  will 
be  proposed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and 
quite  probable  that  something  of  the  sort  along 
tnese  general  ideas  will  be  passed. 


Dried  Vegetables  as  a  War  Garden  Economy 
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HANDS  Across  the  Sea,"  never  before 
meant  quite  what  it  means  to-<lay  and 
as  President  Wilson  said  in  his  message 
to  the  French  people  on  their  National 
holiday  "the  ocean  seems  very  narrow."  So 
to-day  the  hand  of  the  United  States  is  held 
out  to  the  nations  of  the  world  through  the  dark- 
ness of  war  in  countless  ways.  Our  men  go 
gladly.  The  Red  Cross  works  patiently  and 
other  humanitarian  agencies  unite  to  lighten 
the  burden,  but  back  of  them  all  must  be  food. 
It  is  for  food  particularly  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  looking  longingly  and  trustfully  to 
America. 

Much  that  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  world's 
food  supply,  is  furnishing  an  example  to  other 
nations.  They  are  studying  the  methods  which 
are  beine  applied  here  successfully;  they  see  the 
universality  of  the  response  to  the  nation's  appeal 
to  produce  and  to  save  food,  and  it  inspires  tnem 
to  do  likewise  and  encourages  them  to  keep  on 
in  the  good  fight  which  they  have  undertaken  to 
rid  the  world  of  the  oppressor. 


There  has  been  nothing  that  this  country  has 
started  in  the  food  production  line  which  has 
perhaps  attracted  more  world-wide  notice  and 
example  than  war  gardening — a  distinctly  war- 
bom  undertaking.  The  idea  of  getting  every- 
body in  the  nation  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
putting  to  work  every  bit  of  vacant  land  in  the 
country — back  yards,  commons,  parks,  open  spaces 
around  mills  and  factories,  and  all  other  available 
space — spread  over  the  United  States  like  wild- 
fire once  the  people  were  made  to  realize  what 
could  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  Other  na- 
tions, some  of  which  had  attempted  something  in 
this  direction,  have  come  to  the  United  States  to 
learn  of  the  manner  in  which  such  national  inter- 
est was  stirred  up  in  this  work  here. 

War  gardening  in  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed colossal  proportions.  It  has  produced 
almost  immeasurable  quantities  of  food  for 
summer  use;  and  in  addition  is  leading  to  a  stock- 
ing up  of  pantry  shelves  in  almost  every  home 
with  a  vast  amount  of  canned  and  dried  vege- 
tables and  fruits  for  winter  use. 

The  drying  of  foods  has  not  yet  assumed  the 


proportion  it  deserves.  It  is  not  a  new  art,  hav- 
mg  been  practised  to  a  certain  extent  from  the 
days  of  the  ancients  and  everyone  is  delightfully 
familiar  with  grandmother's  famous  dried  apple 
pies.  But  on  a  large  scale  dehydrarion  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  It  is  taking  hold  this  year,  how- 
ever; and  many  tons  of  garden  products  will  be 
conserved  by  this  process.  The  value  and  the 
importance  of  this  method  can  hardly  be  over- 
emphasized. [See  article  on  page  5^  for  practial 
directions;  also  watch  for  OctoDer  Garden 
Magazine. — Ed.] 

Not  long  ago  some  dried  products  which 
had  been  saved  since  the  time  of  the  Boer  War 
were  opened  by  the  British  War  Office  and  found 
to  be  just  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  put  ufl 
They  had  been  shipped  from  Canada  for  the  use 
of  the  British  army  in  South  Africa,  but  had  not 
been  used  because  of  the  sudden  termination  of 
that  campaign.  And  so  they  were  sent  over  to 
France  for  the  pressed  British  Expeditionao' 
Forces  there.  Tne  British  artd  French  govern- 
ments have  purchased  more  than  50,000,000 
pounds  of  dried   foods  from  Canada  since  the 
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outbreak  of  the  present  war.  The  American 
Army  is  foUowinjj  jjuit. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man  living  to-day  who  can 
speak  with  more  authority  on  conditions  in  South 
Africa  than  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  famous 
international  mining  engineer,  who  was  a  big 
factor  in  the  development  of  that  rich  territory. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Hammond  said  in  discussing 
the  subject: 

The  tappUet  of  dried  ▼ecetables  which  were  shipped  from  Canada 
to  Sooth  Africa  duirng  the  Boer  War  were  found  to  be  iust  at  pal- 
atable, jiut  a«  nutritious,  m  *ny  of  the  other  rations.  I  doubt  if  a 
n^  one  of  the  men  could  have  told  the  difference  between  this 
rart  of  their  mess  and  the  other  edibles  that  were  furnished  them. 
Certainly  this  is  borne  out  by.  what  a  close  friend  of  mine^  Dr. 
Charies  L.  Lindley,  of  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  himself  bom  in  ^outh 
Africa  and  an  army  surgeon  during  Lord  Roberts's  campaign  there, 
recently  cold  me.  His  experience  with  dried  vegetables  confirms 
every  claim  that  can  be  made  for  them  as  a  valuable  part  of  a 


r  «  racioos. 

The  American  Army,  I  have  been  informed,  has  seen  the  value  of 
using  dried  foods  because  of  the  cargp  space  that  can  be  saved  and 
the  greater  ease  in  handling  large  quantities;  and  the  subsistence 
dirinon  of  the  army  quartermaster  s  department  already  has  pur- 
chased several  thousand  tons  of  dehydrated  products  for  use  of  our 
boys  overseas;  and  has  made  plans  for  the  shipment  of  possibly  as 
Boch  as  20,000,000  pounds  of  such  supplies. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission,  Mr.  Hammond  is  especially  interested 
in  the  problem  of  dried  foods  and  m  the  work 
which  the  Commission  is  doing  to  spread  the 
gospel  among  the  five  million  war  gardeners 
of  the  United  States,  calling  their  attention 
to  the  valuable  patriotic  service  they  can  render 
by  conserving  as  much  as  possible  of  their  surplus 
vegetables  in  this  way.  It  commends  itself  for 
many  reasons.  It  r^ults  not  only  in  the  saving 
of  food  which  otherwise  might  go  to  waste;  but  it 
is  an  inexpensive  way  of  filling  up  the  pantry 
shelves.  Dried  products  take  up  little  space; 
almost  any  sort  of  a  receptacle  from  a  tin  can  to 
mihdy^s  hat  box  can  be  used  for  storing  the  prod- 
ucts, and  if  they  are  to  be  shipped  they  are  light 
in  weight,  so  that  quite  a  lot  could  be  sent  for  a 
few  cents  to  a  needy  friend,  hospital,  or  other 
place;  and  they  would  not  tend  to  overcrowd 
already  burdened  transportation  facilities. 

The  fine  example  which  hundreds  of  communities  throughout  the 
country  are  aettinK  this  year  in  establishing  dehydration  plants  and 
ia  urging  the  home  gardeners  to  dry  a  lot  of  their  vegetables  is 
worthy  of  highest  commendation. 

said  Mr.  Hammond,  in  discussing  the  subject 
further.     "They  are  following  out  one  of  the 


slogans  which  the  National  War  Garden  Commis- 
sion has  sounded:  'Fight  the  Foe  with  Dread- 
naught  and  Drier.'  Food  is  just  as  necessary  as 
battleships  and  bayonets;  and  everything  that 
can  be  done  to  facilitate  the  saving  of  food  and 
to  increase  the  supply  must  be  encouraged  to 
the  utmost  of  our  might.  Here  is  where  drying 
can  render  a  most  valuable  service. 

"  While  the  ancient  knew  something  of  drying 
just  as  they  knew  something  of  dreadnaughts — for 
their  three-banked  galleys  rowed  by  hundreds  of 
slaves  chained  to  their  seat  misht  be  called  such — 
their  knowledge  as  comparea  with  present-day 
information,  was  about  as  primitive  as  the  bolo 
of  a  South  Sea  Islander  wnen  placed  alongside 
a  rapid-fire  gun.  The  drying  apparatus  is 
the  machine  eun  with  which  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  housewifes  all  over  the  country 
are  pouring  out  the  ammunition  which  will 
rake  down  the  foe.  He  cannot  stand  up  under 
dried  shell  beans  any  more  than  he  can  ad- 
vance under  the  withering  fire  of  shells  which 
our  boys  are  handing  out  to  him.  So  we 
say:  Go  to  it,  you  millions  of  war  garden- 
ers in  America.  Raise  all  the  food  you  can  and 
dry  as  much  as  possible.  Let  Old  Sol  help  you 
in  this  work,  if  you  have  no  other  apparatus; 
and  thus  will  America  take  her  legitimate  and 
proper  'place  in  the  sun.'" 

The  subject  of  dehydration  has  been  given 
most  careful  study  by  scientists;  and  when  the 
work  is  done  on  a  commercial  scale,  great  care 
and  exactness  is  exercised  so  that  the  food  will 
keep  almost  indefinitely  and  can  undergo  all 
sorts  of  changes  in  climate  and  temperature  with- 
out deteriorating  or  losing  any  of  its  flavor  and 
food  value.  Of  course,  when  the  work  is  done 
for  a  household  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  product  for  any  great  length  of  time  and 
where  it  will  not  be  subject  to  any  violent  changes 
of  weather,  no  such  precision  of  preparation  is 
required. 

In  its  call  for  the  production  of  "  Food  F.  O.  B. 
the  Kitchen  Door,  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission  has  emphasized  the  vast  saving  in 
transportation  which  is  eflPected  by  having  a  sup- 
ply of  vegetables  grown  where  they  will  not 
require  much  handling;  in  setting  from  the  garden 
to  the  consumer.    In  this  way  thousands  of 


freight  cars  have  been  saved  for  other  essential 
war  service. 

The  same  argument  is  one  of  the  strongest 
that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  drying  of 
vegetables  and  fruits.  One  hundred  busnels 
of  potatoes,  in  their  natural  state,  to  flive  one 
instance,  weigh  six  thousand  pounds.  Properly 
dried  this  is  reduced  to  something  like  eight 
hundred  pounds,  with  proportionate  shrinkage 
in  volume.  In  all  vegetables  the  weight  is  re- 
duced by  drying;  to  one  sixth  or  less  of  the  orig- 
inal; and  the  bulk  to  one  third  or  less.  Mr. 
Lou  D.  Sweet,  president  of  the  Potato  Associa- 
tion of  America,  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
"Potato  King."  and  whom  Mr.  Hoover  made 
head  of  the  dehydration  section  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  says  in  a  recent 
communication  to  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission: 

Dehydration  has  come  to  stay  in  this  country  and  while  it  may 
still  be  re^rded  in  the  experimental  sta^e,  tlioae  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  problem  of  food  production  and  conservation  are 
firm  in  the  opinion  that  we  are  seeing  only  the  beginning  of  what  is 
sure  to  expand  into  an  enormous  and  most  important  industry. 
Everv  encouragement,  therefore,  should  be  gi^n  to  home  drying, 
in  order  that  the  people  may  become  familiar  with  the  excellence  of 
the  products  which  may  be  prepared  bv  this  method;  and  to  save  the 
vast  quantities  of  excellent  food  which  now  go  to  waste  for  lack  of 
adequate  means  of  conservation. 

Coming  from  such  a  source  this  subject  is 
surely  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration 
and  study  by  communities,  individuals  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  vital  problem  of  helping  to 
conserve  and  increase  our  food  supplies.  It  will 
be  a  long  time,  in  most  cases,  years  after  the 
coming  peace  before  the  nations  of  the  world, 
many  of  their  leaders  almost  absolutely  depleted, 
are  restored  to  anything  like  normal  rood  supply 
condition. 

The  home  war  garden  idea  has  circled  the 
lobe.  The  National  War  Garden  Commission 
as  received  numerous  requests  from  foreign 
countries  for  copies  of  its  gardening  and  canning 
and  drying  booklets,  posters  and  other  literature 
and  for  information  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
pursue  in  getting  this  movement  started.  This 
cooperation  has  been  gladly  and  freely  given. 
From  France,  England  and  Canada  to  the  far- 
away islands  of  the  South  Pacific;  from  China, 
India,  fjapan;  from  Cuba  and  South  America, 
these  requests  have  come. 


t 


Producing  Food  from  Wood  and  Oil  w.cmcCOuom 

Keeping  the  Greenhouse  in  Profitable  Food  Crops  Without  Undue  Fuel  Use 


TO  AVOID  any  miscomprehension, 
it  is  best  to  state  at  the  outset 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  is  not 
in  the  least  in  sympathy  with  the 
extensive  operation  of  private  green- 
houses. The  Fuel  Administration  has 
ruled  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  last  three 
•years'  average  coal  supply  could  be  used 
for  greenhouses  this  wmter.  When  the 
coal  consumed  did  not  exceed  forty  tons, 
commercial  plants  will  be  allowed  their 
full  one  hundred  per  cent.  (See  page  6 
of  August  issue).  This  is  to  protect  the 
small  grower. 

Greenhouses  on  private  estates  are 
given  the  same  ruling,  but  the  local  fuel 
administrators  are  advised  to  discourage 
as  much  as  possible  the  operation  of 
private  plants.  This  was  the  result  of 
what  has  been  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion regarding  the  uses  of  the  average 
private  greenhouse — a  mere  toy  where 
Mrs.  So-and-So  spent  time  ancf  money 
playing   with  a   few   favorite   Orchids, 


MuahrooiDB  are  a  profitable  side  crop  for  the  partially  heated  sreenbouBes, 
otherwiae  lost  space 


or  trying  to  grow  some  odd  freak  that 
meant  more  expenditure  than  value. 

But  the  greenhouse  is  making  a  new 
appeal,  and  the  perfume  of  Orchids 
makes  way  for  the  substantial  odor  of 
onions,  cauliflower  and  other  vegetables. 

TT  MUST  be  definitely  understood  that 
-^  any  argument  here  presented  is  based 
on  hot-water  hearing,  which  is  the  only 
practical  hearing  method  for  a  small 
greenhouse.  If  steam  is  used,  anything 
other  than  anthracite  coal  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  problem  is  a  big  one. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  conserve 
coal  by  using  other  sources  of  heat  dur- 
ing mild  weather,  even  in  midwinter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  figuring  on  last  win- 
ter's condition  (which  was  extreme)  it 
should  be  easily  possible  to  operate  the 
greenhouse  to  full  efficiency  on  but 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  coal  used  at 
that  time,  based  on  a  normal  winter 
season  and  getring  all  possible  out  of 
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the  other  means  of  heating 
as  outlined  in  last  month's 
Garden  Magazine. 

Vegetables  in  the  green- 
house require  very  little 
heat,  and  m  fact  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  trouble  with 
these  crops  under  glass  can 
be  attributed  to  over-heat- 
ing. A  temperature  of  50** 
at  night  is  ample  for  all 
vegetables,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tomatoes,  cucum- 
bers, bush  ;limas,  eggplant 
and  peppers,  which  require 
60**.  With  proper  manage- 
ment it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  heat  the  green- 
house for  four  months  for 
the  growing  of  these  crops. 
This  is  not  always  steady 
and  will  sometimes  be  bro- 
ken by  mild  spells  at  which 
time  It  will  be  possible  to 
use  the  other  heating  me- 
diums, thus  saving  coal.  In 
mild  spells  it  will  suffice  to 
build  a  good  wood  fire  in 
the  afternoon,  getting  the 
water  hot  even  to  the  return 
pipes.  In  most  cases  this 
will  radiate  enough  heat  to  maintain  the  tem- 
perature throughout  the  night.  Where  kerosene 
IS  used  the  heaters  are  put  in  operation  in  the 
late  afternoon,  just  leaving  a  ''chmk"  open  for 
ventilation. 

Comparatively  few  logs  of  wood  are  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  and  when  the  body  of  water 
once  becomes  heated  to  the  proper  degree  and  is 
circulating  freely  through  the  houses,  it  takes 
considerable  time  for  it  to  cool. 

In  extreme  cases  where  wood  is  quite  plentiful, 
it  would  not  be  beyond  the  point  of  reasoning  to 
operate  a  greenhouse  entirely  with  wood  fuel. 
This  is  no  serious  hardship;  simply  more  frequent 
and  closer  application. 
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Young  cauliflower  plants  are  transplanted  into  the  benches 
and  give  profitable  returns  for  the  space 


France  has  already  demonstrated  the  adaptability  of  even  the  maimed  soldier  for  practical  garden  woik 


'  I  ^HERE  are  certain  disadvantages  connected 
"■-  with  the  use  of  oil  heaters.  They  consume 
a  large  amount  of  the  oxygen.  They  are,  to  a 
certam  extent,  a  very  poor  substitute  for  our 
present  methods  of  heating  greenhouses,  but 
It  is  easily  possible  to  secure  good  results  by 
using   these   burners. 

A  No.  3  Perfection  Smokeless  Oil  Heater 
(costing  about  $6.00),  or  one  similar  in  size,  will 
consume  practically  one  gallon  of  kerosene  in 
twelve  hours.  Four  of  these  heaters  will  main- 
tain a  growing  temperature  in  a  greenhouse 
eighteen  by  twenty-five  feet.  The  fuel  con- 
sumed per  night  would  cost  about  sixty  cents, 
based  on  zero  temperature,  which  of  course,  is  by 
no  means  continuous.  We  may  assume  that 
from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  per  month  would  run 
a  greenhouse  eighteen  by  twenty-five  feet,  with 
a  proportionate  reduction  if  more  than  one  unit 
is  neated. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  thoroughly  clean  the 
heaters  each  day  to  be  certain  that  they  will  not 
smoke,  as  anything  of  this  kind  is  injurious  to 
the  plants.  The  heaters  are  seldom  used  during 
the  day  as  the  sun  furnishes  enough  heat  to 
supply  the  greenhouses.  It  is  also  a  good  plan 
to  ventilate  freely  during  the  day,  so  that  the  air 
is  kept  sweet  by  constant  changing.  If  this 
is  not  done  the  growing  condition  will  be  unfav- 
orable because  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen. 


T  AST  month  it  was  advised  to  sow  bush 
•■^  limas,  peppers,  eggplant,  bush  beans,  to- 
matoes, and  cucumbers.  The  bush  limas  to  be 
sown  in  rows,  crosswise  of  the  bench  where  they 
are  to  remain  permanently  through  the  winter. 
Bush  beans  should  be  handled  m  nearly  the 
same  manner,  except  that  as  they  are  **croppers" 
room  must  be  left  for  subsequent  sowings.  The 
eggplants,  peppers,  tomatoes,  and  cucumbers, 
which  should  have  been  started  in  tins  or  boxes, 
should  now  be  put  in  small  pots  and  shaded  for 
several  days  after  w^hich  admit  full  sunlight. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  small 
pots,  they  can  be  transplanted  into  larger  ones 
from  which,  some  time  the  latter  part  of  this 
month,  they  may  be  benched.  It  sometimes 
makes  better  arrangements  to  keep  the  eggplants 
and  peppers  in  pots  about  nine  or  ten  incnes  in 
size,  ana  they  can  be  shifted  from  one  place  to 
another.  Tomatoes  should  be  planted  in  hills 
composed    of  one    pailful   of  good   wholesome 


growing  soil.  They  should 
be  immediately  supported 
by  light  stakes. 

T^HE  cool  vi^etables,  sudi 
■*•    as    cauliflower,  beets, 
carrots,  parsley,  peas,  let- 
tuce, onions,  cress,  radishes, 
spinach  (both  types),  Swiss 
cnard,   and   turnips  (night 
temperature   of    co*') 
should   be   started  at 
this  time.     These  vegeta- 
bles have  been  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  manure  heated 
hotbeds,    simply    by  pro- 
tecting  them    with   leaves 
and    litter    during    severe 
weather.      Carrots,    beets, 
radishes,  turnips,  Swi» 
chard,    parsley,    and  New 
Zealand  spinach,  are  in  this 
group.   The  last  three  men- 
tioned can  be  moved  from 
the  open  garden  by  taking 
care  in  transplanting.   The 
other  vegetables  are  to  be 
sown    in    seed    pans,  and 
transplanted    when   large 
enough  to  handle  into  well 
prepared    boxes    and    set 
about  two  inches  apart.     When    about  three 
or  four  inches  high  they  may  be  transplanted 
into  benches  where  they  are  to  finish.    Sow  for 
succession  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks. 

Some  of  the  space  beneath  the  benches  should 
be  devoted  to  mushrooms.  The  droppings 
should  be  gathered,  care  being  exercised  that  the 
material  does  not  burn.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  constant  turning.  When  the  heat 
has  started  to  recede  and  reached  ninety  degrees, 
the  bed  can  be  made  ready.  About  one  foot  of 
the  droppings,  are  placed  under  the  benches  and 
firmed  thoroughly  with  a  brick.  They  should 
be  observed  closely  for  several  days  and  if  the 
heat  does  not  rise  above  one  hundred  and  ten 
degrees,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  disturb  it. 


Cucumbers  do  not  transplant  well  so  they  are  i 
DioitiZ     where  they  are  not  disturbed 


Ho^^?  to  Judge  Vegetables  w.rcraig 

[Editor's  Note  :  Last  year  we  had  many  complaints  from  enthusiastic  new  gardeners  who  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  decisions  at  the  local  club 
or  war  garden  exhibitions  of  the  season  s  produce.  The  conditions  were  due  to  various  causes.  Sometimes  the  exhibitors  themselves  did  not  know  the  points 
of  merit — and  were  in  any  event  at  least  a  little  prejudiced  in  their  own  favor — sometimes  the  fault  rested  unquestionably  in  the  similar  ignorance  of  the  judges. 
So  we  asked  Mr.  Craig  to  write  this  article.  He  is  an  experienced  gardener  of  well  known  ability,  having  a  large  estate  under  his  *care.  He  is  also  qiiite 
familiar  with  the  exhibition  hall  as  contestant;  and  his  services  are  often  called  for  as  a  judge  in  professional  contests.  Hence  this  presentation  should  be  of 
service  to  the  members  of  the  various  clubs  conducting  contests  at  this  time.] 


ONE  blessing  that  the  great  European  war 
has  brought  in  its  train  is  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls 
have  been  brought  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  brown  earth.  There  are  many  more 
"war  gardens"  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  growers 
are  more  careful  and  critical.  In  practically 
every  village,  town,  and  city  there  will  be  exhibi- 
tions of  vegetables  this  fall,  to  sav  nothing  of 
the  numerous  school  exhibits  and  millions  of 
people  will  in  the  aggregate  view  the  products. 
Last  year  at  similar  gatherings  there  was  injus- 
tice often  done  in  the  final  judgments  and 
awards  because  of  an  ig- 
norance of  standard  of 
merit.  Perhaps  these 
remarks  may  be  of 
timely  help  this  year. 

The  exhibitor  must 
bear  in  mind  that  spec- 
imens put   on  display 
for  competition  should 
be  as   well    grown   as 
possible,  clean  and  cor- 
rectly named.    Any  ex- 
hibit in  a  competition 
should  also  contain  the 
exact  number  of  speci- 
mens called  for  in  the 
schedule.     Some  organ- 
izations are  still  offering 
premiums  for  the  "  best 
display"  of  tomatoes, 
beets,potatoes,and  sun- 
dry other    vegetables. 
This  should  be  discon- 
tinued— such  classes  al- 
ways put  difficulties  on 
all  concerned  and  invar- 
iably cause  lots  of  bick- 
erings. 

The  method  of  judg- 
ing is  wonderfully  sim- 
plified when  all  the 
exhibits  in  each  class 
are  grouped  together. 
Even  in  some  of  our 
agricultural  fairs  this 
is  not  done.  Judges 
should  insist  that  the 
committees  in  charge 
of  exhibits  so  arrange 
the  articles  that  the 
classes  can  be  handled 
with  a  minimum  of 
trouble. 

While  competent 
^dges  can  usually 
make  their  awards 
without  having  re- 
course to  any  system 
of  scoring,  yet  where 
Onnpetition  is  very 
dsoe  this  is  sometimes 
•necessary  and  partic- 
lllarly  so  in  the  case 
M  "collections." 

With  new  exhibitors  the  greatest  trouble  al- 
VSQTS  is  in  wanting  to  show  their  largest  speci- 
ttenSy  irrespective  of  form,  and  in  failure  to  stage 
iftedniens  of  uniform  size.  Points  for  judges  to 
consider  in  making  awards  are:  i,  size;  2,  form; 
3,  smoothness  (in  the  case  of  all  root  crops) ;  4, 
varietal  character  (whether  true  to  type  or  not); 
5,  uniformity;  6,  general  condition  (fresh  appear- 
ance,  freedom  from  coarseness,  good  color,  etc.); 


7,  correct  labeling.  In  order  to  show  how  this 
would  work  I  wiU  discuss  in  detail  some  of  the 
more  important  vegetables  which  are  sure  to  be 
shown  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

The  leader  amongst  these  is  the  potato,  a  vege- 
table which  needs  very  careful  judging.  It  is 
necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  turn  over  all  potatoes  and 
where  competition  is  at  all  close  the  proper 
method  is  not  to  attempt  to  pick  out  the  winners 
offhand  but  to  gradually  eliminate  all  but  a  few 
dishes;  and  then  proceed  to  carefully  "point" 
each  factor  in  each  exhibit,  but  this  procedure 
should  also  be  applied  to  all  vegetable  judging. 


A  general  utility  collection  of  everyday  vegetables  of  good  quality 


Arrangement  counts  in  this  display  of  produce  grown  at  the  Santa  Cruz  Light  Station  War  Garden 

HERE  ARE  TWO  "CX)LLECTIONS"  OR  "DISPLAYS."     WHICH  WINS?     TRY  POINTING  BY  THE  SCALES  ON 

PAGE  64  AND  SEE  WHERE  YOU  ARRIVE   ^ 

'  I  ^HOUGH  individual  classes  are  occasionally 
"■-  difiicult  to  judge  they  are  simplicity  itself 
as  compared  with  ''collections."  With  the  lat- 
ter it  is  more  easy  to  make  a  decision  when  the 
schedule  calls  for  a  certain  definite  number  of 
varieties  ^nd  specifies  the  number  of  specimens 
of  each  to  be  shown,  but  "where  the  largest  and 
best  collection,"  "collection  of  not  less  than  18 
varieti^"  "finest. general  display"  and  other 
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vaguely  worded  phrases  are  used  decisions  are 
often  more  difficult  to  make  and  cannot  well  be 
more  than  personal  preferences.  It  is  always 
best  to  use  a  score  card  with  collections;  snap 
judgments  from  hasty  glances  will  often  convince 
an  exact  judge  where  awards  should  go  but  ama- 
teur judges  would  do  well  to  score  all  they  judge. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
an  exhibitor  may  put  up  a  fine  imposing  collec- 
tion of  low-scoring  vegetables  and  another  one 
a  smaller  sized  collection  of  high  class  heavy-scor- 
ing sorts.  Such  vegetables  as  cauliflowers,  on- 
ions, peas,  potatoes,  celery,  asparagus,  and  brus- 
sels  sprouts  should  be 
allowed  the  maximum 
of  100  points  each  if  in 
perfect  condition;  to- 
matoes, egg  plants,  carp 
rots,  sweet  corn,  leeks, 
parsnips,  and  beets — 
Soeach ;  endive,  lettuce, 
green  peppers,  cucum- 
bers, salsify,  and  tur- 
nips— 60  each;  string 
beans,  shell  beans,  cab- 
bage, red  peppers,  and 
celeriac — 50  each; 
Swiss  chard,  horse  rad- 
ish, kohl  rabi  and 
squash — 40  each;  with 
rhubarb,  spinach,  rad- 
ishes, okra,  and  Jeru- 
salem artichokes  only 
30  points  each. 

Where  tasteful  ar- 
rangement is  called  for 
(too  often  ignored  ip 
schedules),  100  points 
should  be  allowed  as  a 
maximum.  Not  infre- 
quently arrangemenjt 
turns  the  scale  where 
the  collections  are  oh 
a  par  for  quality. 

A  competitor  who 
shiows  well  grown 
squash,  cabbage,  spin- 
ach, radishes,  string 
beans,  and  lettuce,  etc., 
may  score  a  maxim utp 
of  270  while  one  who 
shows  potatoes,  celery, 
cauliflowers,  onions,  to- 
matoes, and  sweet  com 
can  secure  560  points. 
Common  cabbage,  sa- 
voy cabbage,  red  cab- 
bage; green  string 
beans,  wax  beans,  lima 
beans  and  shell  beans, 
are  generally  admitted 
zs  distinct  varieties ;cz\>- 
bage  lettuce  and  cos  or 
romaine  lettuce  are  also 
allowed  as  distinct. 

The  exhibitor  having 
the  largest  number  of 
distinct  y&iWj  of  vegetables  in  a  collection  should 
take  priority  over  one  who  shows  more  than  one 
variety  of  any  of  the  staple  vegetables,  such  ^s 
two  potatoes,  or  com,  or  beans,  or  tomatoes,  or 
beets;  other  points  being  equal. 

Amateur  judges  will  find  that  judging  by  a 
process  of  gradual  elimination  is^  the  best  course 
to  follow.    For  scale  of  points         "^ 
judging  see  page  64.  ^ 


the  best  course 


Early  flowering  Tulips 


Home  grown  Azalea  indica 


Kentia— on  ideal  house  Palm  raised  by  the  million 


Extenahre  fields  of 
Dutch  bulbs  showing  a 
newly  established  indus- 
try on  the  Fscific  Coast, 
and  dat  bouses  for 
Asaleas  bv  the  acre, 
will  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  present  oon- 
ditioDs.     (Ward) 


Acres  of  green- 
houses are  de- 
voted to  raising 
ornamental 
Palms.  13  acres 
in  one  stretch 
here.     (Dreer) 


How  the  Americat 

World' 

Enormous  Acreages  Devoted  to  Ornamental  Plants, 
Deficiencies  of  tlie  Old  World,  n 


One  hundred  thousand  Sir  Watkhi  Daffodil 


How  Roses  are  raised  as  a  field  crop  to  supply  the  trade  (Deitlmaa^ 
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Wr  and  Vegetable   Seeds,  Etc.,  to   Offset  the   War 
a  New  International  Industry 


On  New  England's 
shores  new  Chinese 
Evergreens,  Rhododen- 
dr6ns  and  Lilies  are 
being  raised  to  supply 
home  markets. 
(Farqiihar) 


How  a  Wes- 
tern nursery  is 
supptyingthe 
country's  needs 
in  ornamental 
Evergreens. 

?uantiti&5       of 
unipers      in 
many  acres. 
(Hill) 


Junipers  in  variety  for  ornamental  planting 


WE  SHALL  have 
our  flowers  this 
year,  after  all. 
With  the  tre- 
mendous insistence  on  gar- 
dening for  a  food  supply, 
many  of  us  began  to  fear 
that  the  flowers  would  be  left  out  completely  and 
that  we  should  be  almost  wholly  bereft  of  their  joy- 
ousness  and  beauty — and  that  at  a  time  when 
they  are  most  surely  needed!  But  we  shall  have 
them!  What  is  more,  the  soldiers  will  have  them 
— those  in  the  camps,  and  those  returned  invalided 
from  the  other  side. 

No  less  than  38,000  florists,  through  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticul- 
turists have  pledged  themselves  to  a  nation-wide 
giving  of  flowers  to  hospitals  for  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  The  flowers  are  to  be  distributed  by  the 
National  League  for  Women's  Service  in  the 
40  states  in  which  the  organization  works. 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  the  florists' 
business  has  suffered  severely  under  war  con- 
ditions, and  that  many  florists  will  be  obliged  to 
close  their  greenhouses  during  the  coming  winter 
because  of  the  recent  order  of  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration cutting  down  the  florists'  supply  of 
coal  50  per  cent.,  this  precious  gift  takes  rank 
with  the  most  self-sacriflcing  deeds  the  war  has 
called  forth"  says  the  Government  report. 
^    ^     * 

In  spite  of  the  war,  in  some  ways,  perhaps, 
because  of  it,  the  demand  for  flowers  is  increasing, 
instead  of  lessening  as  florists  had  good  reason 
to  fear.  Flowers  are  proving  anew  their  age-old 
and  most  beautiful  mission  ofbeing  an  antidote  to 
the  horrors  of  war — they  are  craved  by  soldiers 
returning  from  the  trenches,  they  serve  to  soften 
the  hard  facts  of  life  as  lived  under  war  condi- 
tions at  home.  One  florist— ^a  woman — reports 
selling  many  more  flowers  to  the  working  people 
than  Defore  the  war  began.  If  this  year,  flowers 
may  be  had  in  abundance  and  cheaply,  it  will  be 
a  boon  indeed  to  many  of  us. 

The  cutting  down  of  the  coal  will  prove  a 
serious  problem  for  the  florists  and  we  shall  see 
radical  changes  in  the  type  of  flowers  supplied. 
There  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  growing  of 

Elants  that   require   little   heat.     We   shall  see 
arkspurs,  Columbines,  Canterbury  Bells  brought 
into  bloom;  also  Lilacs  and  Forsythia  in  greater 

Erofusion  than  ever,  the  old-fashioned  Calla 
ily  will  again  be  used;  we  shall  have  Flowering 
Almond,  Dwarf  Plums,  and  Cherries  all  grown 
with  but  little  heat  as  the  Japanese  grow  them — 
probably  Marigolds  taken  up  and  flowered  in- 
doors. It  will  be  interesting  to  see. 
*    *    * 

A  NEW  movement  has  lately  been  launched  in 
New  York  by  the  National  Plant,  Flower  and 
Fruit  Guild  which  insures  flowers  for  the  soldiers. 
This  guild  is  a  well  known  organization  with  an 
excellent  reputation  for  sincere  and  very  practical 
work.  Its  president  is  Mrs.  John  Wood  Stewart, 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  of  Boston,  is  one  of 
the  national  vice-presidents.  The  new  move- 
ment is  the  formation  of  the  Soldiers'  Camp 
Garden  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Maurice  Fuld  (chairman,  I  suppose,  of  the 
Committee)  each  of  the  sixteen  great  soldiers' 
cantonments  is  to  have  its  garden — not  only  a 
vegetable  garden,  but  a  flower  garden.  Flonsts 
and  seedsmen  are  already  supplying  the  camps 
with  all  the  seeds  and  bedding-out  plants  that 
they  can  spare.  And  since  some  of  the  soldiers 
have  had  gardening  experience,  and  some  are 
gardeners  by  profession,  there  is  every  chance 
that  the  depressing  bleakness  and  sameness  of 
these  cantonments  will  be  wiped  out.  On  the  other 
side,  many  soldiers  have  made  attractive  little 
gardens  around  their  shacks  and  tents.  This 
new  work  of  the  National  Plant,  Flower  and 
Fruit  Guild  will  be  certain  to  have  the  cooper- 
ation of  garden  organizations  and  garden- clubs 

near  the  cantonments. 

«    *     * 

The  assertion  that  "the  city  boy  would  be 


UNCLE  SAM'S  GARDENING 


A  Newt  Fmatm  of  NaHonal  Currmnt  AcHoitima 


more  bother  than  he's  worth  on  the  farm,"  has 
this  year  been  hoed  and  raked  and  cultivated 
out  of  existence.  The  demand  from  the  Mass- 
achusetts farmers  is  for  "more  of  the  boys." 
Farmers  at  first  were  reluctant  to  try  them  and  a 
company  of  boys  in  Dorchester  High  School 
challenged  thus — "lust  let  us  come  and  we  will 
show  you  I"  And  the  farmers  have  been 
"shown."  The  supervisor  of  the  triple  unit  at 
Concord,  Mass.,  Mr.  Carlton  Staples,  says  he 
has  demand  for  more  than  the  83  boys  m  his 
command,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  these  youngsters 
is  very  infectious.  Of  course  there  are  farmers 
and  farmers.  These  who  knew  something  of 
boy  nature  have  gotten  "almost*  unbelievable 
results,"  that  fair  and  generous  treatment 
usually  yields.  These  who  have  tried  driving 
and  exploitation  have  found  that  the  average 
boy  has  something  of  the  mule  in  his  nature  and 
becomes  difficult.  Camp  Thomas,  this  "Farm- 
ing Fifth"  which  is  located  in  Concord  town,  had 
a  Parents*  and  Employers'  Day  with  prominent 
state  officials  present,  and  an  informal  coming- 
together  time  for  employers  and  relatives  of  the 
boys.  Representing  as  it  does  many  nation- 
alities and  many  extremes  of  social  life  the  farm 
camp  may  be  said  to  be  a  school  of  very  practical 

democracy. 

*  *     * 

Connecticut  has  been  giving  her  bpys  a  six 
weeks'  training  at  the  state  Agncultural  College 
before  sending  them  to  the  farms.  In  Chicago, 
the  boys  from  the  technical  high  schools  were 
taught  to  handle  heavy  draft  horses,  aqd  to  drive 
them  successfully  through  the  city  streets, 
steering  them  past  the  posts  of  the  elevated  rail- 
way and  avoiding  collision  with  other  vehicles. 
After  this  practice,  it  was  thought  they  might 
safely  steer  an  uncharted  way  between  haycocks 
and  enter  a  bam  without  taking  off  the  bam  doors. 
The  boys  also  had  lessons  in  the  care  of  farm 
machinery.  These  and  the  trafiic  lessons  were 
extremely  popular.  Two  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  .boys  have  responded  to  the  call  for  the 
Boys'  Working  Reserve.  "This  summer  must 
not  see  an  i&  boy  in  America"  has  been  the 

slogan. 

*  *    * 

An  invaluable  by-product  of  this  "call  to 
the  farms,"  is  that  it  gives  the  adolescent  boy 
something  of  the  advantages  and  few  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship, 
when  he  leamed  by  working  with  an  older  man 
as  a  learner  at  the  older  man's  job.  It  has  also 
given  the  city  boy  an  idea  he  never  had  before 
of  the  value  of  farm  work  and  the  real  skill  and 
patience  and  industry  involved.  After  this 
summer,  never  will  he  wish  to  make  fun  of  the 
"Rube."  Also  the  city  and  the  farm  folk  will 
have  a  better  understanding  of  each  other. 

*     ^     * 

Never  before  have  our  "prominent  state 
ofiicials"  been  kept  so  busy.  They  cannot  be  be- 
hind their  electorate  in  patriotism,  so  for  many 
of  them  life  is  as  busy  as  for  an  opera  star  in  the 
height  of  the  season.  And  they  must  set  an 
example.  Patriotism  now  means  work,  not  a 
single  Fourth  of  July  oration.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  in  Evansville,  Illinois,  the  Mayor  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  worked 
in  the  fields,  the  Mayor  driving  the  binder  and 
his  colleagues  shocking  the  wheat.  In  Conners- 
ville  the  entire  town  stopped  its  business  and 
went  into  the  wheat  fields,  in  Huntington  2,000 
men  each  offered  to  give  a  day's  work  to  the 
local  harvest.  Governor  Capper  of  Kansas 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  all  ablebodied 
men  and  boys  to  enlist  for  the  harvest  and  in 
ten  days  40,000  men  had  enrolled,  10,000  of 
them  in   I^ansas  City. 
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One  difficulty  is  "up" 
to  Uncle  Sam.  There  has 
been  no  hesitation  alxxit 
people  volunteering  to 
work  to  save  the  crops. 
Women  have  even  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to  cook 
and  wash  dishes  and  otnerwise  labor  to  feed  the 
harvesters,  but  in  states  like  Montana,  where 
the  harvest  time  is  August,  the  increase  in  wheat 
acreage  43  per  cent,  and  in  rye  no  per  cent.,  the 
demand  for  labor  is  very  heavy  nor  is  there  a 
large  city  population  to  draw  from.  This  labor 
situation  could  be  met  by  bringing  men  from 
states  farther  south,  where  the  work  is  over. 
The  lien  in  the  path  is  the  increased  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  the  impossibility  of  getting  spedal 
rates  as  in  former  years  under  private  ownership 
of  the  railroad.  How  is  this,  Mr.  Mc^doo? 
Can't  you  lend  army  trucks,  or  airplanes,  or 
consider  these  soldiers  of  the  soil  as  real  soldiers 
and  transport  them  for  nothing? 

*  *    * 

And  here  is  another  problem  up  to  Uncle  Sam, 
or  perhaps  the  Florida  branch  of  the  Women's 
National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  can 
solve  it,  whose  president,  if  I  remember  righdy  is 
the  very  energetic  lady  Mayor  of  Jacksonvifle. 
Florida  farmers  responded  to  the  Administration's 
call  for  food  production  with  a  record  acreage 
of  white  potatoes — 37»750  acres,  with  the  fore- 
cast of  a  production  of  3,668,000  bushels— an  in- 
crease of  i,^oo,ocx>  bushels  more  than  last  year. 
And  now  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  low  price  in  the 
market,  do  not  in  many  sections  warrant  gather- 
ing the  potatoes.  This  news  of  the  potatoes  is  from 
Clearwater.  A  representative  of  the  growen 
in  the  Everglades  region  was  lately  in  Washington 
conferring  with  the  Food  Administration.  Farm- 
ers, who,  urged  by  the  Administration  to  plant 
food  crops,  have  had  to  let  many  carloaas  of 
onions,  cabbages,  and  many  other  vegetables  go  to 
waste  in  the  fields.  After  they  were  produced 
there  was  no  market  for  them.  And  while 
their  onions  were  spoiling  in  the  fields  with 
market  offerings  not  enough  to  pay  for  the 
gathering,  people  were  paying  seven  cents  a 
pound  for  onions  at  the  very  doorway  of  the  Ever- 
glades'. About  7,000  acres  in  the  Everglades 
were  planted  to  food  crops,  and  that  acreage  can 
be  doubled  this  autumn.  The  problem  now  be- 
fore the  country  is  to  grow  necessary  food  and 
get  it  to  the  consumer  at  .as  low  a  price  as  pos- 
sible, and  no  carloads  of  onions  or  cabbages  or 
potatoes  must  go  to  waste. 

*  *     * 

One  would  like  to  report  that  Uncle  Sam 
had  rushed  driers  and  dehydraters  to  the 
Everglade  farms,  bought  the  crops  himself  and 
rushed  some  of  his  new  camp-farmers  to  salvage 
the  luckless  onions  and  potatoes  and  store 
them  for  future  use.  But  we  only  hear  that  a 
Food  Administration  ofHcial  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  region  was  so  productive!  He  had  thought 
climatic  conditions  made  production  impossible. 

*  *     * 

The  California  Development  Board  is 
backing  a  plan  to  give  genuine  assistance  to  a 
class  greatly  in  need  of  it.  They  will  finance 
the  small  farmers  who  at  present  cannot  get 
assistance  through  the  banks.  Money  will  be 
lent  farmers,  renters,  farmers  with  mortgaged 
lands,  and  others  who  are  unable  to  increase  their 
production.  The  borrower  must  be  of  good 
reputation  in  the  community,  a  good  farmer, 
and  his  lands  adapted  to  the  crops  he  proposes 
planting.  "The  oig  land  owners  must  be  in- 
duced to  provide  tractors  for  their  tenants. 
Community  fruit  driers  .  must  be  installed  or 
financed  where  necessary,  especially  along  the 
mother  lode  lands  from  Shasta  to  Manoosa, 
also  along  the  north  coast  where,  in  Humooklt 
county  more  than  one  third  of  the  apple  crop 
went  to  waste  last  year  for  lack  of  driers."  This 
is  a  long  stop  in  the  right  direction. 

Digitized  L^  Frances  Duncak 


Pink  Daisy  for  Next  Summer's  Bloom  sherman  r.  duffy 

Quite  Easy  to  Manage  If  Its  Few  Wants  are  Considered — Why  Plants  May  Fail  to  Grow — ^A  Long  Season  of  Bloom  and  Pretty 

Foliage  for  Cutting  at  Any  Time 


THERE  is    a   subtle   attraction    about   a 
"daisy"  from   the   **wee   modest   crim- 
son   tipped    flower,"    Bellis    perennis — 
better   known  as   the   Double  or   Eng- 
lish Daisy — to  the  glistening  white  giants  of  the 
race  of  garden  Daisies  so  appropriatelv  named 
Shasta,  their   whiteness    bemg   likened    to    the 
snows  on  the  peak  of  the  lofty  mountain  of  their 
California    home.     There    are    Daisies    of    all 
degrees  of  humility  and  of  all  grades  of  splendor 
— m  fact  Daisies  abound,  a  Daisy  being  almost 
any  member  of  the  composite  family  with  ray 
florets,   with    the   exception   of  the   Sunflower. 
And  of  all  the  vast  tribe  of  Daisies  which 
grace  the  earden  and  the  home  none  is  more 
beautiful    than    the    "Pink  Daisy,"    "Summer 
Chrysanthemum,"  or  "Perennial  Cosmos,"  the 
last  being    the    worst    misnomer   of   all   those 
applied  to  the  Pyrethrum  which  has  no  generally 
accepted  common  name.     Pyrethrum  is  an  ugly 
term,  yet  our  Pyrethrum  according  to  the  well 
known     idiosyncrasies    of     botanical     nomen- 
clature isn't  a  Pyrethrum  at  all.     It's  a  Chrysan- 
themum. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  Pyrethrum  roseum,  a 
native  of  the  orient  and  earned  a  utilitarian  al- 
though unbeautiful  reputation  as  the  material 
from    which    insect    powder   was    made.     This 

riwder  is  also  known  as  buhach  powder  and 
have  heard  this  beautiful  garden  flower  dese- 
crated by  the  name  of  buhach.  I  call  it  the 
Pink  Daisy,  which  is  descriptive,  if  nothing  else, 
for  the  type  and  the  majority  of  the  genus  are  of 
varying  snades  of  pink  and  rose.  It  was  origi- 
nally known  as  Pyrethrum  roseum,  as  already 
mentioned,  but  is  now  classified  as  Chrysan- 
themum coccineum  which  is  specifically  a  mis- 
nomer as  the  type  is  not  scarlet. 

However,  "a  Rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,"  and  the  Pyrethrum  by  any 
name  that  may  be  applied  remains  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  showy  and  generally  satisfactory 
hardy  perennials  of  the  late  May  and  early  June 
garden. 

Gardening  is  likely  to  develop  a  suspicious 
nature  and  when  a  plant  is  recommended  as 
"hardy,  and  easy  to  grow  in  any  good  garden 
soil"  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  a  catch  in  it. 
There  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Pyrethrum.  It  is  not 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  grow  unless 
one  is  familiar  with  its  habits  and  likes  and  dis- 
likes. In  fact  in  some  soils  it  is  not  reliably 
hardy  and  will  not  grow  at  all;  but  given  a  little 
care  and  provided  with  suitable  conditions 
nothing  can  rival  it  for  a  glorious  sheet  of  bloom, 
and  nothing  so  appeals  to  the  youngsters  as 
these  Daisies.  They  can't  keep  away  from  them. 
In  addition  to  its  value  for  garden  decoration, 
the  Pyrethrum  is  one  of  the  finest  subjects  for 
cutting  that  can  be  grown.  The  flowers  will 
last  for  ten  days  with  an  occasional  change  of 
water  and  clipping  of  the  stems.  In  fact,  the 
stems  will  start  to  decay  before  the  flowers 
have  lost  their  beauty.  The  ferny  foliage  is 
ornamental  when  the  plants  are  out  of  flower. 

TT  IS  many  years  since  I  first  became  ac- 
-*•  quainted  with  the  "Persian  Daisy"  as  it 
was  then  called,  and  although  it  has  been  in 
commerce  for  a  long  time,  yet  it  is  far  from 
common.  It  ranees  m  color  from  deep  crimson, 
maroon,  scarlet,  deep  rose,  deep  and  light  pinks, 
to  pure  white;  and  there  are  a  few  so-called 
yellows,  which,  however,  are  pale  and  confined  to 
the  double  types. 

The  double  Pyrethrums  rival  the  China  Asters 
in  size  and  beauty.  In  this  form,  the  name 
"Summer  Chrysanthemum"  receives  justifi- 
cation, for  the  double  Pyrethrums  in  shape  and 
general  form  closely  resemble  the  Chry- 
santhemum   types  known  as  anemone-flowered 


and  their  kindred  varieties,  the  doubling  con- 
sisting not  only  of  a  multiplication  of  the  ray 
florets  but  in  the  development  and  coloring  of  the 
disc  florets  which  in  many  cases  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent tint  from  the  ray  flowers,  forming  beauti- 
ful combinations  of  rose  and  pale  yellow,  crimson 
and  light  rose,  white  and  pink,  and  so  on. 

The  flower  presents  a  great  variety  of  form. 
Some  have  single  rows  of  narrow  petals  with 
small  discs,  others  have  shorter  and  wider  ray 
flowers  with  a  larger  disc.  Some  will  have  two 
or  three  rows  of  petals,  some  will  be  twisted 
as  in  the  cactus-flowered  Dahlias.  Others  will 
have  collarettes  as  in  the  Dahlia  of  that  type. 
There  will  be  anemone-flowered — this  term  not 
being  at  all  truthful,  so  far  as  my  acquaintance 
with  Anemones  goes,  but  meaning  that  there  will 
be  a  partial  development  of  tne  perfect  disc 
flowers.  By  selection  different  strains  have 
been  fairly  well  fixed  and  developed  and  to 
secure  a  good  strain  of  Pyrethrums  rigid  selec- 
tion is  necessary.  The  double  flowered  forms 
are  exceptionally  fine. 


"Pink  Daisies"  raised  from  seed  in  the  author's  garden.  Plenty 
of  bloom  for  cutting  here 

COME  500  varieties  are  catalogued  and  in  com- 
*^  merce,  but  the  finer  named  varieties  are 
comparative  strangers  to  American  gardens, 
and  there  is  a  reason.  Right  here  is  the  catch 
in  the  culture  of  the  Pyrethrum.  It  is  very  sub- 
ject to  a  crown  rot.  After  a  healthy,  vigorous 
growth  and  generous  bloom,  the  plants  often 
seem  to  dissolve  or  melt  away  into  a  nasty, 
black  mess  and  it  is  "good  night  Pyrethrum." 
They  are  very  diflicult  to  import,  a  large  per- 
centage being  lost  in  transit  and  as  they  have 
been  developed  in  England  (the  firm  of  Kelway 
being  largely  responsible  for  their  improvement 
and  dissemination)  few  find  their  way  to  this 
country  and  the  few  established  here  must  be 
propagated  by  division. 

They  will  domesticate  themselves  like  weeds  in 
a  light,  rich  sandy  soil — unless  planted  too  closely; 
but  in  heavier  rich  soil  they  may  be  made  at 
home  by  planting  them  in  raised  beds  and  lighten- 
ing the  soil  by  the  addition  of  sand,  or  under 
drainage  by  means  of  tiling.  While  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  drainage  it  must  be  aaded  that 
they  suffer  from  drought.  Humus  to  retain 
moisture  in  suspension,  therefore,  is  necessary. 

As  soon  as  it  bloomji  the  plant  should  be 
sheared  off — leaves  and  flower  stems  both — close 
to  the  ground  so  that  air  may  circulate  freely. 

AS 


Otherwise  the  thick  leaf  mass  is  likely  to  rot  and 
the  plant  is  gone.  In  planting  in  masses  they 
should  not  be  placed  closer  than  eighteen  inches 
apart.  Two  feet  will  supply  a  fine  mass  in  two 
seasons.  The  photo^rapn  accompanying  this 
article  is  of  a  bed  eighty  feet  long  and  four  feet 
wide  two  years  old  from  seed.  As  will  be  noted 
there  is  a  wonderful  profusion  of  bloom  for  so 
short  a  period.  They  were  transplanted  into 
their  present  quarters  a  year  before  the  picture 
was  made. 

There  are  about  200  plants  in  the  bed  and  the 
total  cost  was  fifty  cents  for  one  packet  of  double 
and  one  of  single  seeds.  In  addition  there  are 
two  named  plants,  one  James  Kelway,  a  bril- 
liant scarlet,  and  Lord  Roseberry,  a  huge  maroon 
purple.  They  are  the  sole  survivors  of  a  pur- 
chase of  a  collection  of  named  varieties  most  of 
which  perished  either  on  the  way  over  or  shortly 
thereafter. 

The  maroons,  crimsons,  and  cerise  shades  are 
the  most  beautiful  and  likewise  the  rarest  and  the 
chances  of  securing  any  considerable  number  of 
dark  colored  varieties  from  packets  of  mixed 
seed  are  rare,  indeed.  However,  there  are  likely 
to  be  a  few  and  they  must  be  selected  and  prop- 
agated to  secure  a  stock  or  a  chance  taken  on 
ordering  named  varieties  and  establishing  them. 
The  method  of  propagation  is  by  division. 

"IXJHEN  the  clump  has  attained  suflicient  size 
^  ^  and  strength — say  after  three  seasons — it 
should  be  dug  after  bloomine  when  it  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct  tufts  which 
may  be  pulled  apart,  each  portion  being  a  pros- 
pective plant.  These  should  be  potted  off,  sup- 
plying generous  drainage  by  means  of  broken 
crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  rich  earth, 
watering  just  enough  to  keep  the  ground  moist 
but  not  wet  and  tney  will  soon  establish  them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately,  the  high  priced  named  varieties 
do  not  seem  to  be  very  self  fertile.  I  have  tried 
for  three  seasons  to  segregate  the  scarlet  James 
Kelway  and  save  seed  to  secure  a  stock  of  dark 
varieties  but  have  to  date  failed  to  secure  any 
seed. 

The  Pyrethrum  gives  scattering  bloom 
throughout  the  season.  After  it  is  cut  down 
either  give  a  light  top  dressing  of  pulverized 
sheep  manure  or  dig  in  bone  meaL  A  few  flower 
shoots  are  bound  to  respond  and  when  the  new 
leaf  growth  appears  late  in  summer  a  supply  of 
fall  blooms  will   be   given. 

So  far  as  I  know  after  many  years*  experience 
with  this  plant,  it  hasn't  an  enemy  in  the  world 
in  the  way  of  insects.  It  ought  not  to  have  any, 
as  the  pulverized  leaves  form  the  basis  of  the 
well  known  insecticide. 

TF  SEED  can  be  procured  as  soon  as  it  is 
■■■  ripe  and  then  sown  there  is  considerable 
saving  in  time  as  a  fair  percentage  of  the  young 
plants  will  give  bloom  the  following  season. 
However,  it  is  not  often  easy  to  secure  fresh 
seed  so  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  sow  them 
in  the  spring,  taking  care  of  the  drainage  until 
they  are  safely  past  the  damping  off  stage.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  have  made  three  or  four 
leaves  they  may  be  transplanted  to  permanei[it 
Quarters.  The  seedlings  show  in  the  relative 
darkness  of  stem  and  foliage  whether  they  will 
be  dark  or  light  colored. 

There  have  been  some  specialized  forms,  such 
as  the  cactus-flowered,  the  aijemone-flowered, 
or  the  cosmos-flowered  but  as  the  Pyrethrupi 
does  not  come  true  from  seed,  only  a  percentage 
of  any  batch  of  seedlings  is  likely  to  reproduce 
its  parent.  If  there  is  20  per  cent,  double  flowered 
plants  from  one  package  of  dolible  seed,  it  is  a 
very  high  proportion.     I  never  got  it! 


Home  Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  a  louise  andrea 

(This  is  a  chapter  taken  from  the  recently  published  book  "Home  Canning,  Drying  and  Preserving^'*  and  which  is  a  compendium  of  practical  household 
application  of  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. — ^Editor) 


DRYING  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  of 
food  preservation.  The  foods  that 
were  formerly  dried  at  home  were 
apples,  peaches,  beans,  and  corn,  but 
Fm  inclined  to  think  that  Mother  Nature  at- 
tended more  to  the  drying  of  the  beans  than 
did  the  family.  For  those  who  contemplate 
drying  or  "evaporating"  in  their  home  kitchens, 
the  equipment  need  not  be  expensive,  but  if 
much  food  is  to  be  preserved  the  drier  will  nec- 
essarily be  somewhat  bulky.  Driers  can  be 
used  on  the  cool  parts  of  a  range  or  suspended 
above  it.  The  latter  method  does  not  require 
such  careful  watching  but  will  take  longer. 

Two  things  are  important  to  remember  when 
drying;  (a)  to  have  the  temperature  right  and 
(b;  to  dry  the  foods  so  that  a  slight  deeree  of 
moisture  is  left — from  lo  to  20  per  cent.  The  dry- 
ing temperature  can  be  maintained  by  using  a 
thermometer,  but  to  know  just  when  food  is 
dried  to  the  correct  stage  must  be  learned  rather 
by  actual  experience  than  from  recipes. 

The  usual  test  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
duct has  been  properly  dried  is  to  cut  a  portion 
and  see  if  any  moisture  can  be  pressed  from  the 
cut  ends.  The  food  should  be  like  a  piece  of 
leather — ^pliable,  and  easily  bent  without  crack- 
ing. In  fact,  if  the  piece  snaps  and  breaks  off,  it 
is,  in  all  probability,  too  dry. 

After  the  actual  drying  is  finished,  the  next 
step  is  called  "conditioning,"  which  means  that 
the  dried  food  is  left  standing  for  several  days  at 
the  temperature  of  the  room  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  air.  During  this  time  it  should  be 
sdrred  occasionally  or  changed  from  one  con- 
tainer to  another  so  that  the  conditioning  will 
be  uniform. 

Drying  may  be  done  out  in  the  sun.  In  this 
instance  the  product  should  be  placed  in  layers 
on  trays  (that  have  first  been  covered  with  white 
cheesecloth). 

Dryine  by  artificial  heat,  such  as  that  from 
the  kitchen  stove,  is  accomplished  by  having 
the  trays — or  drier  with  its  various  trays — placed 
either  on  the  cool  part  of  the  range,  or,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  suspended  over  it.  Another 
way  is  to  use  the  surplus  heat  in  the  oven  of  a 
coal  range.  When  this  is  done  and  the  fire  is 
moderately  hot,  both  oven  and  top  of  range  may 
be  used.  When  oven-drying  the  door  should  he 
left  partly  open  for  two  reasons;  one  to  allow 
a  circulation  of  air  in  the  oven,  and  the  second 
to  prevent  the  product  from  being  cooked  in- 
stead of  dried. 

Another  drying  process  is  by  nieans  of  heated 
air  in  rapid  motion.  This  requires  the  use  of 
an  electric  fan.  The  trays  are  placed  at  a  slieht 
angle  say  of  300,  at  one  end  of  a  range  and  the  fan 
at  the  other  side  so  that  the  heat  from  the  range 
is  driven  over  the  trays  by  the  fan. 

In  mere  drying,  a  slow  process  necessarily, 
changes  of  color  and  flavor  occur  through  the 


volatile  essences  being  lost,  as  these  evaporate 
with  the  water  content.  Whereas  dehydration, 
scientifically  perfected  now,  ensures  a  rapid  re- 
moval of  lust  the  water.  I  have  frequently 
cooked  and  served  at  the  same  meal  vegetables 
just  picked  from  the  garden — spinach,  carrots, 
turnips,  etc. — and  the  same  vegetables  dehy- 
drated several  months  previously.  Not  a  per- 
son eating  them  could  tell  which  was  which. 

Foods  to  be  prepared  for  home  drying  should  be 
looked  oyer  caretully;  all  wilted,  decayed  parts 
and  foreign  matter  removed,  then  thoroughly 
washed  to  cleanse. 

Appl«ft,  Pears,  Peachas,  Plums  and  Aprioots.^^The  fine  two 
sre  usually  pared,  cored  and  cut  into  ilicea  one-fourth  inch  thick  before 
drying,  while  peaches,  apricots  and  thick  skinned  plums  (similar 
to  the  prune  plum)  are  left  unpeelrd,  cut  in  halves  and  stones  re- 
moved. The  plum  can  be  slit  to  extract  stone  without  cutting  ia 
two  pieces.  To  prevent  apples  and  pears  from  discoloring  they  are 
dipped  into  either  acidulated  water  (juice  of  one  lemon  to  a  gallon 
of  water)  or  weak  salt  water  (eight  level  teaspoons  salt  to  one 

(gallon  water)  and  then  dried  between  towels  and  placed  in  sin|(le 
a^ers  on  trays.  The  peaches  and  apricots  are  placed  on  trays  with 
skin  side  down  and  plums  slit  side  up  to  prevent  loss  of  juice.  The 
temperature  for  all  five  fruiu  is  the  same — starting  at  no*  and  in- 
creasing very  gradually  to  150*.  Time  required  is  from  a  to  6  hours. 
While  drying,  the  fruits  should  be  turned  so  that  they  dry  uniformly. 

Small  Barrias — ^Look  over  carefully  and  use  only  perfectly  sound 
berries;  crushed  or  broken  ones  will  lose  their  juice  and  consequently 
will  lack  flavor.  |  Do  not  wash  them  unless  dirty  (this  refers  to  home- 
gathered  fruits).  Place  on  cheesecloth  coveraa  trays  and  dry  at 
a  temperature  of  from  no*  to  140*.  Do  not  raise  temperature  too 
rapidly  or  the  outsides  will  dry  before  centres  do,  which  would  cause 
spoilage  when  stored.     Time  required,  from  3  to  4^  hours. 

The  usual  test  to  ascertain  when  product  is  properly  dried  is  to 
press  a  berrv  between  the  finders;  if  it  stains,  continue  the  drying. 

Berries  should  not  be  dried  until  thev  become  hard  enough  to 
rattle.  Place  in  boxes — uncovered — and  let  stand  in  room  tem* 
perature  2  to  3  days  to  ''condition."  Then  store  in  air-tight  coa« 
tainers. 

Chanias — ^These  are  of  better  shape,  color,  and  flavor  when  they 
are  not  pitted.  Much  juice  is  lost  with  the  removal  of  the  stone 
which  naturally  lessens  the  flavor.  Wash  in  cold  water,  dry  bfi» 
tween  dean  towels  to  remove  surface  moisture,  then  stem  and  place 
in  sincle  layers  on  cheesecloth-lined  tra^s.  Start  temperature 
at  no  and  gradually  increase  to  ISO*.  Time  required  from  3  to  4 
hours.  Test  for  dryness  is  the  same  as  for  berries.  Place  in  boxes — 
uncovered — and  let  stand  several  days  to  "condition";  then  store 
in  air-tight  containers. 

Dryinc  vagatablas — The  few  rules  given  for  drying  fruits  ars 
applicable  to  vegetables;  removal  of  all  wilted  and  decayed  pro- 
ducts, thorough  cleansing,  and  removal  of  surface  moisture.  When 
drying  leaves  and  stalks  (auch  as  spinach  with  stems,  or  celery  leaves 
and  stalks),  a  better  finished  product  is  obtained  if  leaves  are  dried 
separately  from  the  stalks.  When  spinach  is  so  treated  the  dried 
stems  may  be  added  to  the  dried  leaves;  the  stems  in  many  instances 
.  being  much  thicker  than  the  leaves  (which  means  that  the  former 
will  take  longer  to  dry  than  will  the  latter),  the  leaves,  if  dried  with 
the  stems,  would  be  over-dried  by  the  time  the  stems  were  ready. 
During  "conditioning"  this  would  right  itself  to  a  degree,  but  the 
better  way  is  to  dry  each  separately  and  mix  afterward. 

Leaves  of  vegjetables  such  as  spinach,  beet  tops,  etc,  may  be  cut 
small  or  dried  without  cutting.  Blanch  in  boiling  water  10  minutes, 
drain  and  dry  thoroughly.  l*lace  in  thin  layers  on  trays  and  dry  at 
from  no*  to  14s*  temperature.  Time  reauired,  from  2  to  3  hours. 
Let  stand  in  uncovered  containers  several  nays  to  "conduion";  then 
store  in  air-tight  containers. 

Root  vagatablas— Mich  as  turnips,  carrots,  beett,  etc.  sre  scrub- 
bed and  washed  thoroughly  with  a  brush  to  remove  all  dirt,  then 
cooked  until  two-thirds  done,  peeled,  and  cut  into  slices  a  Quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  and  placed  00  trays.  Temperature  required,  from 
no*  gradually  increasing  to  150*.  Time  from  2  to  3  hours.  Place 
.in  boxes — uncovered — and  stand  in  room  temperature  for  several 
days  to  "  condition";  then  store  in  air-tight  containers. 

Drlad  Com — Select  com  in  iu  prime:  husk  and  cook  in  boilias 
water  from  3  to  5  minutes,  to  set  the  milk;  drain  and  cut  from  coo 
(being  careful  not  to  cut  too  deeo),  and  place  on  trays  in  thin  lasers. 
Start  drying  at  no*  and  graduallv  increase  to  I4S*«  Time  required, 
from  3  to  4  hours.  Stand  several  days  in  uncovered  boxes  to  "con- 
dition. "     Store  in  air-tight  containers. 

Driad  Paas — Shell  and  blanch  in  boiling  water  for  3  minutes; 
drain  and  dry  between  towels.     Place  on  trays  and  dry  at  a  tem- 


perature of  fitMn  1 10*  to  I  CO*.  Peas  usually  require  from  3  to  ^ bunt 
to  dry.  Let  stand  several  days,  in  uncovered  boxes,  to  "ooadttioa." 
Store  in  air-tight  containers. 

Lima  Baans — Shell  and  blanch  from  5  to  10  minutes  in  boiliag 
water,  dry  between  towels,  j>lace  on  trays  and  dry  at  a  tempentuit 
of  from  1 10*  to  145*.  Time  required,  from  3  to  4  hours.  Let  stand 
several  dajrs  in  ubcovered  boxes  to  "condition."  Store  ia  air- 
tight containers. 

StiiM  Baans — ^Wash,  string,  stem,  and  cut  into  inch  lenstls. 
Blanch  for  10  minutes  in  boiling  water,  drain,  and  dry  betmea 
towels.  .Place  00  trays  and  dry  at  a  temperature  of  from  no*  t» 
145* — raising  temperature  gradually.  Time  required,  from  2  to  ) 
hours.  Pour  into  uncovered  receptacles  and  stand  several  days 
to  "  condition. "     Store  in  air-tight  containers. 

CabbsM — Cut  in  halves,  remove  core  and  soiled  outside  leaves, 
then  shred  with  a  sharp  knite  or  cabbage  slicer.  Blanch  in  dwoe- 
cloth  bag  for  10  minutes  in  boiling  water,  drain  and  dry  bctveen 
towels.  Arrange  in  thin  layers  on  trays  and  dry  at  a  temperatuie 
of  1 10*  to  I4S^  Time  required,  from  2)  to  t|  hours.  Pour  into  in- 
covered  receptacles  and  let  stand  several  days  to  "oooditioa." 
Store  in  air-tight  containers. 

Onions — Peel,  slice,  and  blanch  in  wire  basket,  in  bailing  water, 
for  5  minutes;  drain  and  dry  between  towels.  Place  in  layers  oa 
trays  and  dry  at  a  teniperature  of  from  1 10*  to  140*.  Time  requiitd. 
from  2  to  3  hours.  Pour  into  uncovered  receptacles  and  let  scand 
several  dasrs  to  "  condition. "     Store  in  air-tight  oootainets. 

Soup  Vagatablas — ^When  drying  the  vegetables  that  are  ocdia- 
arily  used  to  flavor  soup  stocks — such  as  carrots,  onions,  cabbage, 
turnips,  leeks  and  parsley — a  proportion  of  each  may  be  dried,  mixed, 
conditioned  and  then  stored  in  one  container  sod  so  be  ready  to 
uas  when  making  soup. 


When  Does  A  Potato  Grow  Mo8t?~It  is 
interesting  to  learn  the  result  of  some  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Victoria,  Australia,  in  observing  the  growth  of  the 
potato.  Conclusions  reached  show  that  in  the 
first  month  of  growth  the  root  develops  41  per 
cent,  of  its  total  and  by  the  second  month  52 
per  cent,  of  its  entire  growth.  As  to  the  haulm 
or  vine,  the  figures  are  22.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
for  the  first  month  and  49.8  per  cent,  during 
the  second  month.  The  authors  of  this  draw 
the  conclusion  that  considerable  plant  food  must 
be  available  during  these  two  months.  It  is  also 
tnteresdne  to  learn  that  the  tops  or  vines  aie 
particularly  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  The  amount 
of  food  contained  in  the  haulms  per  acre  is:  nitro- 
gen 4S  lbs.;  phosphoric . acid  7  lbs.;  potash  S4 
Ids.;  lime  51  lbs.  One  ton  of  haulms  supplies 
three  times  as  much  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  about  ten  times  as  much  potash  as  a 
ton  of  farmyard  manure.  The  potato  requires 
an  abundance  of  potash  during  its  growing  period, 
using  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash  in  the 
ratio  of  1-4-6. 

Dangerous  Barberry  Bushes.  —  Lest  there 
should  be  any  misunderstanding!  Though  the 
common  upright  Barberry — the  European  form 
— now  runs  wild  in  some  sections,  it  is  a  dangerous 
plant  to  the  grain  grower.  The  gardener  is  quite 
safe  in  continuing  the  use  of  the  Japan  Barberry, 
Berberis  Thunbergii.  The  common  tall  Euro- 
pean Barberr>r,  Iwth  in  its  green  and  purple 
leaved  forms,  is  dan|;erous  to  farmers  inasmuch 
as  it  harbors  the  rust  fungus  that  causes  black  or 
stem  rust  of  wheat,  oat,  rye,  and  barley.  The 
Japanese  Barberry  does  not  bear  the  rust,  and  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  safe  for  planting  in  ornamental 
groups. — L,  B. 


*Home  Canning,  Drying  and  Preserving  by  A.  L.  Andrea,  illustrated,  pp  150.  (Garden  City  N.  Y.,  Doubleday  Page  &  Co.)   price  $1.38  mailed 


Dnrd  products  can  be  put  away  in  imy  convenient  container 
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Two  views  of  the  same  piece  of  land  showing  the  change  in  one  season.    Qearing  land  is  good  work  for  the  fall  and  winter  so  as  to  be  ready  for  spring  planting 


Turning  Idle  Acres  into  Profit  garrett  m.  stack 

Clearing  Neglected  Land  of  Boulders,  Stumps,  and  Brush  for  Food  Crops— Methods  and  Expense  Entailed 


CLEARING  land  in  order  to  make  it 
availably  for  food  crop  production  is  no 
little  problem  under  present  conditions. 
With  the  desire  to  increase  the  acreage 
under  profitable  production  and  at  the  same  time 
to  do  this  as  economically  as  possible  when  con- 
fronted with  the  difficulty  of  procuring  adequate 
labor,  attention  may  well  be  given  to  modem 
mechanical  means.  We  are  looking  to  our  cut 
over  timberlands  grown  up  to  brush  and  worth- 
less trees,  and  to  our  womout  tillable  areas  as  our 
"  munition  "  fields.  Some  of  these  are  well  worth 
the  attention  and  indeed  the  small  areas  around 
cities  and  in  suburban  developments  have  already 
been  drawn  into  service.  Thousands  of  people 
have  lately  acquired  some  knowledge  of  how  to 
so  about  the  business  of  turning  land  into  food 
factories.  One  (uiestion  is:  can  the  plan  be 
pushed  farther?  The  bigger  question  is:  can  we 
aflFord  not  to  push  it  fartr^r,  and  to  leave  out  of 
our  future  plans  the  reclamation  of  such  areas  as 
'  we  have  referred  to  above.  Many  of  these  neg- 
lected fields  have  an  accumulation  of  leaf  mold 
and  humus  that  has  added  fertility  to  the  $oil  and 
their  latent  productive  power  is  greater  than  that 
of  many  other  acres  that  have  been  under  im- 
provident tillage  and  in  which  the  plant  food  has 
Deen  burnt  up. 

Of  course  any  gardener  can  improve  his  land 
on  the  "instalment  plan"  by  removing  boulders, 
stumps,  and  brush  when  he  has  no  other  pressing 
work  on  hand,  and  eventually  clear  an  acre  of 
"new  land"  in  a  year  without  seriously  feeling 
the  expense;  but  the  person  attempting  a  "clean 
sweep  '  of  ten  acres  or  more  of  very  stony  land 
soon  realizes  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  problem. 

As  an  example  of  clearing  land  on  an  extensive 
scale,  I  cite  from  my  own  experience  with  ten 
acres  of  stony  brushland. 

The  location  was  very  promising — deep  soil 
with  hardpan  not  near  tne  surface,  ana  sit- 
uated close  to  the  railroad  depot.  The  land  was 
rolline;  but  not  too  steep  for  the  use  of  mod- 
em ftrm  machinery.  Owing  to  the  favorable 
location,  the  time  saved  in  marketing  from  it 
prompted  the  clearing  of  boulders,  brush,  and 
stumps  so  that  the  fields  could  be  placed  under 
more  intensive  cultivation.  Stone  walls  en- 
closed the  fields  in  irregular  shapes;  cross  walls 
divided  them  into  small  fields  and  utilized 
a  rod  of  space  that  could  not  be  planted  to 
crops.  Our  first  move  was  to  tear  down  a 
cross  wall,  giving  a  contractor  all  the  stone, 
provided  he  would  make  a  "clean  sweep."  The 
following  March  we  began  to  clean  the  land  for 
crops.  The  obstacles  in  our  way  were  as  follows: 
boulders  and  stones  which  could  be  removed 
without  blasting;  brush,  and  stumps  and  bould- 
ers too  large  tp  handle  without  blasting.  Our 
campaign  against  them  was  then  taken  in  the 
following  order: 

Remove  all  loose  stone  and  small  boulders 


from  an  acre  and  then  proceed  to  another.  Pull 
all  brush  during  the  same  period.  •  Proceed  to 
another  with  the  small  stone  and  brush  removal 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  commence  blasting 
of  stumps  and  boulders  on  the  first  plot.  Return 
to  the  blasted  acre  and  remove  the  fragments  of 
rock  and  stumps,  bum  stumps  and  brush,  and  fill 
in  holes  with  a  two  horse  scraper. 

The  work  of  removing  small  stones  and  bould- 
ers required  the  services  of  three  men  and  a  team. 
One  man  was  detailed  in  digging  around  stones 
which  seemed  small  enough -for  horses  to  pull  out; 
the  second  man  was  equipped  with  .crowbar  and 
a  huge  wooden  lever,  ana  Drought  to  th/e  surface 
small  boulders  no  larger  than  a  barrel,  helping  the 
man  with  team  to  load  them  on  a  stone  boat. 
The  product  was  carted  to  the  fences.  At  the 
outset  we  found  that  the  logical  procedure  was 
to  start  at  the  sides  and  work  halfway  into  the 
field;  and  in  tackling  the  next  acre  to  proceed  to 
a  place  as  far  away  from  the  blasting  work  as 
possible.  We  attempted  to  bury  all  the  small 
stones,  but  it  proved  to  be  too  expensive.  The 
brush  was  easily  pulled  by  the  assistance  of  a 
team  and  a  man  with  an  axe.  Brush  is  removed, 
roots  and  all,  much  better  when  the  tops  are  left 
than  if  they  are  cut  off  near  the  ground. 

Tuming  to  dynamite  for  rock  and  stump 
work,  we  seldom  drill  a  hole  in  a  boulder  that  we 
can  find  the  bottom  of;  we  smash  it  to  pieces 
so  small  that  very  often  the  same  stone  can  be 
placed  back  in  the  hole  and  covered  with  enough 
earth  so  that  the  plow  will  never  reach  the  pieces. 

Burying  a  boulder  in  the  same  hole  from  which 
it  comes,  seems  like  putting  a  pint  of  peanuts  into 
a  thimble,  but  nevertheless  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. First,  a  hole  is  punched  in  the  ground 
under  the  stone  with  a  round  iron  bar,  and  one, 
two  or  three  sticks  of  dynamite  placed  in,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  stone;  if  it  is  of  elephant 
size,  very  often  three  or  four  holes  are  made, 
and  as  much  as  ten  pounds  of  dynamite  placed 
in  them.  They  are  discharged  simultaneously 
by  electric  detonators.  This  invariably  re- 
sults in  lifting  the  boulder  entirely  out  of  the 
hole  and  deepening  the  hole  at  the  same  time. 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  dig  out  around  the 
stone  until  there  is  no  earth  to  bind  the  sides  at 
the  widest  diameter.  The  passing  out  of  the 
hole  of  the  boulder  increases  the  size  of  the  hole. 

Mudcapping  is  the  quickest  way  of  making 
trap  rock  out  of  a  boulder;  it  takes  more  dynamite 
but  saves  a  lot  of  stone  hauling  and  drilling, 
and  my  records  show  that  time  and  expense 
of  labor  are  both  saved.  After  the  boulder 
is  out  of  its  resting  place,  I  select  a  flat  spot 
on  top  and  take  enough  dynamite  out  of  the 
paper  shells,  press  it  gently  with  my  hands 
against  the  rock,  put  the  paper  shells  on  top  of  it, 
place  the  cap  and  fuse  (electric)  in  the  dynamite, 
and  then  make  a "  mud  pie "  in  the  earth ;  this  must 
be  real  mire  and  not  of  a  sandy  nature.     I  then 
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place  the  mud  on  the  dynamite  to  a  depth  of 
one  foot  on  all  sides,  ana  sprinkle  with  water  to 
keep  out  the  air.  Next,  another  charge  is  placed 
on  the  side  with  the  aim  to  push  the  broken 
stone  back  in  the  hole.  Placing  the  charge  on  the 
side  is  difficult,  unless  there  is  a  pocket  or  shelf 
to  hold  the  dynamite — if  this  is  not  present  I 
build  up  a  pocket  by  placing  some  stones  against 
the  boulder  and  then  make  a  mudcap  similar  to 
the  one  placed  on  top  of  the  boulder.  I  connect 
them  together  with  electric  wires,  reel  out  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  wire,  and  fire  it  with  a  blast- 
ing battery;  eight  times  out  of  ten  the  boulder 
will  be  eliminated;  if  half  of  it  can  be  placed  in 
the  hole  we  have  more  than  paid  for  tne  dyna- 
mite. Mudcapping  a  boulder  should  not  be  at- 
tempted near  a  nouse,  unless  the  stone  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  wire  netting,  fence  wire,  and  brush 
to  stop  the  flying  stone. 

If  tne  boulder  is  on  top  of  the  ^und,  or  nearly 
so,  a  hole  can  be  made  under  it  with  a  square 
spade,  and  the  sticks  of  dynamite  placed  .in  the 
hole  without  taking  them  out  of  the  shells;  and  a 
mudcap  placed  on  top  of  the  stone.  The  double 
force  will  smash  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
boulder  that  was  placed  back  in  the  hole;  a  hole 
will  also  be  in  the  ground,  because  dynamite 
works  in  all  directions — not  only  downward  but 
upward  as  well. 

When  a  stone  is  very  large  and  only  a  portion 
shows  above  the  ground,  we  do  not  dig  it  out 
entirely;  a  couple  of  holes  are  made  in  the  earth 
on  the  sides  with  half-sticks  of  dynamite;  a  mud- 
cap is  placed  on  top  and  another  on  the  side;  the 
result  IS  the  breaking  off  the  top  of  the  stone  so 
that  earth  can  be  placed  on  top  of  it,  leaving  it 
below  the  plow. 

Stumps  are  hard  to  remove,  especially  if  they 
are  green  and  have  fibrous  roots.  The  tap- 
rooted  trees  are  easier,  because  a  hole  can  be 
bored  in  the  largest  root,  and  a  small  charge  of 
dynamite  will  Break  them  into  pieces  easily 
handled. 

What  is  the  cost  of  clearing  boulders  per 
acre?  I  have  known  of  land  that  cost  three 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  to  clear  free  from 
stumps,  boulders,  and  brush;  other  acres  right 
near  it  that  did  not  cost  more  than  fifty  dollars 
per  acre.  Our  ten-acre  field  cost  nearly  one 
nundred  dollars  per  acre  for  labor,  teams,  and 
material — the  dynamite  cost  nearly  thirty-eight 
dollars  using  40  per  cent,  low  freezing  dynamite. 
Six  weeks'  time  was  used  from  the  beginning  of 
work  until  the  plowing  was  finished^  and  the 
ground  ready  for  potatoes,  com,  and  onions. 

This  is  good  work  for  late  summer  and  early 
fall  to  have  the  land  ready  for  spring  and  besides 
the  explosive  works  better  on  the  soil  when  it  is 
dry,  the  disturbance  being  in  a  way  a  partial  plow- 
ing. Fruit  trees  may  be  planted  on  dynamited 
soil  with  the  assurance  of^ool  room  being  avail- 
able. Digitized  by  Vn  v 


A  spot  in  the  alpine  sarden  on  Mav  2.    Moss  Pink  (two 
patches)  with  Creeping  Phioz  between 


Gravel 


'core"  of  the  garden,  used  to  insure  essential  drainage. 
Soil  is  placed  on  this,  and  rocks  then  "built" 


As  construction  proceeds,  rocks  are  arranged  to  ensure  nicba 
and  vertical  crevices 


Building  a  Rock  Garden  william  edward  davis,  jr. 

The  maker  of  a  successful  rock  garden  in  Connecticut  tells  how  to  proceed — Work  for  the  moment,  to  be  ready  for  next  year 


ROCK  or  alpine  gardening  is  most  fas- 
cinating. The  charm  of  the  diminu- 
^  tive  mountain  plants,  bursting  into 
bloom  through  tne  melting  snow,  and 
continuing  with  their  mats  and  curtains  of  differ- 
ent color  into  the  autumn,  creating  a  surprise 
for  each  morning,  can  not  be  equaled  by  any 
other  flowers;  and,  contrary  to  popular  prejudice, 
"alpine"  culture  is  as  easy  as  it  is  delightful.  There 
are  only  a  few  fundamental  laws  to  obey,  and  if 
these  are  faithfully  respected,  the  gardener 
will  be  wonderfully  repaid. 

In  the  plantation  of  alpines  nature  must  be 
copied  as  to  environment  as  truly  as  possible. 
The  high  Alps  beine  barren  of  forestation, 
it  follows  that  no  rock  garden  must  be  placed 
under  trees,  for  the  dripping  winter  rain  would 
not  only  kill  the  plants  themselves  but  the 
tree  roots  would  sap  the  nourishment  from 
the  soil,  even  though  the  trees  were  some  dis- 
tance away.  Full  exposure  is  essential.  Abun- 
dant drainage  must  be  provided,  for  the  fastidious 
alpines  will  not  tolerate  stagnant  water. 

WITH  these  fundamental  principles  firmly  in 
mind,  the  erection  of  the  rock  work  can  be 
started.  Native  rocks  which  are  near  at  hand 
should  by  all  means  be  selected.  It  is  an  error 
to  use  other  than  domestic  material,  and  weather 
beaten  rocks  are  preferable  to  those  with  newly 
cut  surfaces.  Artificial  stone,  brick,  clinkers, 
and  cement  monstrosities  should  be  tabooed. 
Adhere  closely  to  the  natural,  and  your  result 
will  be  accordmgly  true  and  artistic. 

Even  as  a  mountain  for  some  distance  around 
it  shows  here  and  there  outcroppings  of  rocks» 
so  the  builder  of  an  alpine  garden  should  have 
rocks  projecting  from  the  ground,  which  should 
become  more  infrequent  as  the  distance  from  the 
main  rockery  increases — a  rock  garden  should 
never  rise  abruptly  from  the  lawn.  Another 
point  is,  locate  it  as  far  as  possible  from  buildings 
and  formal  surroundings,  for  their  association  is 
incongruous. 

Bad  construction, 
cement  at  D,  E,  and 
F  prevents  root  growth 
in  crevices.  H,  I,  and 
J.  Observe  long  root 
growth  on  plants  A, 
B,  andC 


AX^HEN  placing  the  rocks  it  is  advisable  to  ex- 
\  ^  cavate  for  about  two  feet  and  to  fill  this 
with  broken  bricks  or  rocks,  or  any  material 
that  will  create  excellent  drainage  unless  the  site 
is  naturally  very  fully  drained.  The  largest 
rocks  should  then  be  put  in  place,  two  thirds 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  various  strata  of 
rock  should  lie  in  the  same  direction.  The  base 
of  the  rockery  now  being  prepared,  grit,  small 
broken  stone,  soil  and  sand  are  placed  on  and  be- 
tween them,  thoroughly  tamped  and  wet  down 
with  the  hose,  so  the  utmost  settlement  will  take 
place  immediately,  and  not  the  following  winter, 

Poor  construction. 
Plant  A  will  not  thrive 
on  account  of  overhang- 
ing rock  B.  which  pre- 
vents rain  and  moisture 
from  reach inK  it.  Plant 
C  will  die,  as  its  root  has 
struck  air  pocket  D 


AVS. 


when  it  will  disturb,  if  not  actually  kill  the  plant:. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  p^ced  upon  this. 

Never  place  rocks  so  that  they  overhang  the 
rocks  beneath,  as  this  ledge  prevents  water 
from  reaching  whatever  may  be  planted  beneath 
it.  The  second  tier  of  rocks  should  be  placed  so 
their  faces  are  nearer  the  centre  of  the  rock  gar- 
den than  the  tier  below,  and  this  should  be  done 
with  each  succeeding  tier.  All  stones  should  be 
placed  so  the  rain  will  drain  INTO  the  rockery 
to  give  moisture  to  the  plant  roots,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  drain  off  ana  wasted.  Five  feet  is 
sufficient  height  for  a  small  rockery^  as  the  top- 
most plants  are  then  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  and 
can  be  easily  enjoyed. 

Old  sod,  more  grit  and  pieces  of  stone,  soil,  and 
old  lime  rubbish  should  be  added  and  thoroughly 
tamped  in  as  work  proceeds.  The  last  can  be 
had  from  any  old  building  that  is  being  torn  down, 
and  the  refuse  of  the  bricklayer  and  plasterer  is 
waiting  for  him  who  will  take  it  away.  A  large 
number  of  alpines  are  lime  lovers,  and  this  they 
enjoy  and  demand. 

As  a  finishing  touch,  go  over  the  work  again 
with  the  hose,  and  tamp  still  further  all  earth 
into  the  crevices  and  fissures  between  the  rocks 
and  leave  no  air  spaces.  Alpines,  though  small 
and  seemingly  living  on  the  rocks  have  extremely 
long  toots,  extending  deeply  between  the  rocks 
in  search  of  moisture.  If  these  roots  strike  an  air 
pocket  it  means  death. 

Cement  should  never  be  used  in  construction 
work.  Water  dripping  over  the  rocks  is  es- 
pecially attractive,  and  can  be  inexpensively 
arranged  to  be  turned  on  or  off  at  will.      Still 

K.  rough  outer 
part  of  rockery 
for  taUer  g^Kr^ 
era.  M     N\ 

curved  edge  c( 
driveway.  POL 
boundary  \ii"t 
of  propCTtvl 
R  S,  boundar/ 
of  gardeiL 
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water  in  the  foitn  of  little  ponds  is  out  of  place  in 
a  rock  garden. 

The  diagram  shows  how  a  small  space  can  en- 
compass all  the  requirements  of  most  alpines, 
those  that  demand  sun,  shade,  poor  soil,  sandy 
peat,  damp  soil  and  lime,  northern  and  southern 


aspects,  and  crevices.  A  winding  path  paved 
with  irregular  flat  rocks,  with  tiny  Sempervivums 
peeping  through  the  cracks,  unfolds  a  new  vista 
at  every  turn.  The  arrangement  has  been 
worked  out  with  care,  so  that  in  one  and  the 
same  little  alpine  garden  the  lime-loving  Saxi- 


frages are  happy,  and  the  Primulas  are  at  home 
in  the  shady  northern  nooks;  Saponaria  ocymoides 
is  draping  the  rocks  with  a  mass  of  brilliancy, 
and  the  easily  satisfied  Aubrietias,  Helianthe- 
mums,  Iberis,  and  other  plebeians  of  the  rock 
garden  are  rioting  in  the  sun. 


Onb  hundbbd  Alpines  basily^aisbd  prom  seed  for  American  rocx  gardens.  The  popularity  of  alpine  gardens  in  this  country  will  be  still  further  increased  when  it  is  realised  that  practi- 
cally all  the  alpine  plants  can  be  raised  from  seed.  These  following  have  been  tested-in  this  climate,  and  found  most  satisfactory.  The  popular  conception  of  the  "alpine**  plant  in  one  of  mmute  and 
dwarf  growth,  and  m  making  this  selection  of  plants  this  fact  has  been  borne  infimind.  The  directions  for  soil  must  be  carefully  followed  for  the  best  results.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
dwsrf  suture  is  related  to  the  poor  mountain  soil  in  which  they  live.  Consequently  enriching  the  soil  would  either  kill  the  planu  themselves,  or  cause  such  robust  growth  that  they  would  be  no  longer 
suitable  for  rock  garden.  All  alpines  demand  good  drainage,  and  this  must  be  provided.  Some  seeds  arc  very  slow  to  germinate,  especially  the  Gentians,  Ins,  and  Ranunculus,  and  patience  » 
{CQuired. 


NAME  OF  ALPINE 


Achillea  tomentoaa  (Milfoil  or  Yarrow)    .     . 

%donis  vemalis 

ftethionema  jucundum  (Lebanon  Canch^uft) 
Uyssum  sazatile  compactum  (Rock  Madwort) 

Uyssum  sazatile  citrinum 

Indroeace  camea  (Rock  Jasmine)       .     .     . 

Indroeace  sarmentosa 

inemone  alpina  (Wind  Flower)  .... 
Iqoilegia  canadensis  (Columbine)        .     .     . 

Iquilegia  flabellata  nana 

Inbis  alpina  grandiflora  (Rock  Cress)     .     . 

Irabis  rosea 

Iienaria  montana  (Sandwort) 

Irenaria  maritima  Laucheana 

Uter  alpinus  magnificus 

lubrietia  Dr.  Mules  (False  Rock  Cress)   .     . 

lufarietia  Fire  King 

lubrietia  craeca 

^ufarietia  Lavender 

^ubrietia  Leichtlini        

Ivbrietia  Moerheimi 

Dslandrina  umbellaU  (Rock  Purslane)  .  . 
>mpanula  caespitosa  (Hairbdl,  Bell  Flower) 

Campanula  carpatica 

Campanula  carpatica  alba 

Campanula  gaisanica 

Campanula  muralis  (syn.  Portenschlagiana)  . 

Campanula  Stansfieldi 

Cerastium  tomentosum  (Snow  in  Summer)  . 
Dianthus  arenarius  (Sand  Pink)  .... 
Dianthus  caesius  (Cheddar  Pink)  .... 
Dianthus  deltotdes  (Maiden  Pink)  .  .  . 
Dianthus  grans  ticus  (Granite  Pink)     .     .     . 

Dianthus  petraeus 

Dianthus  suavis  (Sweet  Pink) 

Draba  azoides  (Whitk>w  Grass)  .... 
jcntiana  septeinfida  (Gentian)  .... 
Seranium  argenteum  (Crane's  Bill)  .  .  . 
Scum  niontanum  (Mountain  Avens)  .     .     . 

Sypsophila  cerastioides 

Helianthemum  mixed  (Sun  or  Rock  Rose) 
fioustonia  caervlea  (Bluets)  (a)      .... 

[biriB  gibraltarica  (Candytuft) 

[biriB  scmpervirens 

Iriscristata 

triBpomila 

Leantopodium  ^pinum  (Edelweiss)     .     .     . 

Linaria  alpina  (load  flax) 

Limnn  capitatum  (Flax) 

Lithospermum  prostratum  (Gromwell)  (b) 

Lychnis  idpina  (CampioD) 

Lychnis  Lagi^cae 

Myosotis  rupicola  (Forget-me-not)  .  .  . 
!>Biothera  missouriensis  (Evening  Primrose) 

hpaver  alpinum  (Poppy) 

Phlox  snblata  (b) 

Phlox  sublata  atropurpurea  (b)     .     .     .     . 

Phlox  sublata  lilacina  (b) 

Phlox  sublata  Nelsoni  (b) 

Plombago  Larjientae  (Ldidwort)  (b)  .     .     . 

Primula  Bulleyana  (Primrose) 

Primula  Veitchii 

Primula  veris  (English  Cowslip)  .... 
Primula  vulgaris  (English  Primrose)  .  .  . 
Ramondia  pyrenaica  (Rosette  Mullein)  .  . 
Etanuncuius  amplexicaulis  (Buttercup)      .     . 

E^nunculus  graminaeus 

Saponaria  ocymoides  (Soap  wort)  .... 
sazifraga  apiculata  (Rockfoil)        .... 

Saxifraga  caespitosa 

aaxifraga  Guildford  Seedling 

Saxifraga  oppqeitifolia 

aaxifraga  Rhei 

Saxifraga  sancta ;     .     . 

Saxifraga  Wallacei  (syn.  Camposii)  .  .  . 
Sedum  orevifoUum  (Stonecrop)      .... 

Sedum  dasyphyllum 

Sedum  Ewersii 

Sedum  slaucum 

Sedum  Ramtschatkum 

Sedum  obtusatum 

Sedum  pulchellum 

Sempervivum  arachnoideum  (Houseleek) .     . 

Sempervivum  dcAomiticum 

Sempervivum  fimbriatum • 

Sempervivum  Laggeri » 

Sempervivum  montanum 

Sempervivum  Pittoni ^  •     • 

Sempervivum  triste 

Silene  alpestris  (Catchfly) 

Silene  maritima  (Sea  CamiMon)      .... 

SileneSchafta 

Thymus  azoricus  (Th\li)e) 

Thymus  serpyllum  alba 

Thymus  serpyllimi  coccineus 

Tunica  saxifraga 

Veronica  pectinata  rosea  (Speedwell)  .     .     . 

VcRmica  repens 

yeronka  rupestris 

Viola  gradla 


HEIGHT  IN 
INCHES 

COLOR 

BLOOMING 
SEASON 

ASPECT 

6 

12 

Sulnhur  yellow 

Summer 
Spring 

Sun 
Sun 

3 

Pink 

Summer 

Sun 

9 

YeUow 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

Pale  yellow 

Spring 

Sun 

4 

Rose 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Rose,  white  eye 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

White,  pink 

Spring 

Partial  shade 

9 

Orange,  red 

Spring 

Sun 

12 

White 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

White 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

Rose 

Spring 

Sun 

6t 

White 

Summer 

Partial  shade 

6 

Cnmson 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Blue 

Summer 

Partial  shade 

6 

Purple 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

Crimson 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

Deep  Violet 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

Lavender 

Sprmg 

Sun 

6 

Carmine 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

Lilac  pink 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

Dark  crimson 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Blue 

Summer 

Sun 

12 

Violet 

Summer 

Sun 

12 

White 

Summer 

Sun 

6t 

Blue 

Autumn 

Sun 

6 

Purple  blue 

Summer 

Partial  shade 

9 

Pale  blue 

Summer 

Partial  shade 

6 

White 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Pale  purple 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Pink 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Rosy  purple 

Summer 

Sun 

9 

Red 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Rose 

Summer 

Sun 

12 

White 

Summer 

Sun 

3 

Yellow 

Spring 

Sun 

12 

Light  blue 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Purple 
Yellow 

Stunmer 

Sim 

6 

Summer 

Sim 

3 

White.  vk>let  stripea 

Summer 

Sun 

12 

Red,  yellow 

Summer 

Sun 

2 

Pale  blue 

Spring 

Sun 

12 

White,  purple 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

White 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Blue,  lilac 

Spring 

Sun 

6 
6 

Purple,  yellow,  white 
White 

Spring 
Summer 

Sun 
Sun 

4t 

Orange,  violet 

Summer 

Sun 

9 

Yellow 

Summer 

Sun 

6t 

Blue 

Summer 

Sun 

3 

Red.  purfde 

Summer 

Sun 

4 

Rose  purple 
Deep  We 

Summer 

Sun 

4 

Spring 

Sun 

8 

Yellow 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

White,  orange,  yellow 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Rose 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

Purple  rose 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

Lilac 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

White 

Spring 

Sun 

9 

Deep  blue 
Apncot 

Autumn 

Sun 

18 

Partial  shade 

12 

Rose 

Summer 

Partial  shade 

6 

Yellow 

Summer 

Partial  shade 

6 

Yellow 

Summer 

Partial  shade 

6 

Violet 

Spring 

Shade 

9 

White 

Summer 

Sun 

12 

Golden  Yellow 

Sun 

9t 

Rosy  purple 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Yellbw 

Spring 

Sun 

12 

White 

Spring 

Sun 

9t 

Crimson 

Spring 

Partial  shade 

6 

Purple 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

Ros^ 

Spring 

Partial  shade 

6 

Yeltow 

Spring 

Sun 

6 

White 

Spring 

Sun 

3 

White 

Spring 

Sun 

2 

Rose 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Pink 

Summer 

Sun 

4 

Pink 

Summer 

Sun 

9t 

Orange 

Summer 

Sun 

3 

Yellow 

Summer 

Sun 

3 

Pink 

Summer 

Sun 

3 

Red 

Summer 

Sun 

4 

Pink 

Sun 

6 

Crimson 

Summer 

Sun 

4 

Crimson 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Purple 
Red 

Summer 

Sun 

4 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

White 

Summer 

Sun 

4 

White 

Summer 

Sun 

4t 

Pink 

Summer 

Sun 

6t 

Purple 

Summer 

Sun 

3 

Purple 

Summer 

Sun 

3t 

White 

Summer 

Sun 

3t 

Summer 

Sun 

6t 

Pink 

Summer 

Sun 

3 

Pink 

Summer 

Sun 

2 

Deep  blue 

Summer 

Sun 

3t 

Blue 

Summer 

Sun 

6 

Rich  violet 

Spring 

Partial  shade 

Light  soil. 

Moist  heavy  loam.    Dislikes  disturbance. 

Light  soil,  sloping  position.    Dislikes  disturbance  and  damp  soil. 

Light  soil. 

Light  soil. 

Deep  mixture  of  peat  and  sandy  loam. 

Deep  mixture  of  peat  and  limestone. 

Loam,  somewhat  damp. 

Deep,  moist  rich  loam. 

I>eep,  moist  rich  loam. 

Light  dry  soil. 

Light  dry  soil. 

Light  sandy  loam.    Plant  to  drape  over  rocks. 

Sandy  soil. 

Ordinarv  garden  soil. 

Any  soil.     Plant  on  slope  or  to  drape  over  rocks. 

Any  soil.     Plant  on  slope  or  to  drape  over  rocks. 

Any  soil.    Plant  on  slope  or  to  drape  over  rocks. 

Any  soil.     Plant  on  slofie  or  to  drape  over  rocks. 

Any  soil.    Plant  on  slope  or  to  draipe  over  rocks. 

Any  soil.    Plant  on  slope  or  to  drape  over  rocks. 


Hot.  dry  sandy  loam. 
Sandy  loam  and  lime. 
Sandy  loam  and  lime. 
Sandy  loam  and  lime. 
Sandy  loam  and  lime. 
Sandy  loam  and  lime. 


Plant  in  a  crevice. 


Plant  in  vertical  crevice. 
Plant  in  a  crevice. 


Plant  in  a  crevice  or  level  place. 


Plant  seeds  in  a  vertical  crevice  where  to  grov/. 


Wen  drained  loam. 

Hot,  dry,  poor  soil. 

Dry  sandy  soil. 

Poor  sanay  soil  and  lime. 

Light  sandy  soil. 

Poor,  gritty  soil. 

Dry,  sandy  soil  and  lime. 

Sandy  loam.    Plant  to  drape  over  rocks. 

Dry  sandy  soil. 

Moist  cool,  sandy  peat  and  loam. 

Well  drained  sandy  loam. 

Sandy  loam. 

Sandy  soil  and  lime. 

Light,  poor  soil.    Cut  back  hard  after  flowering. 

Peat,  sand  and  leaf  mould. 

Light  loamy  soil. 

Light  loamy  soiL 

Sandy  loam.    Plant  on  level  place. 

Sandy  loam.    Plant  on  level  place. 

Very  poor  gritty  soil  and  lime. 

Poor  soil. 

Light  sandy  soil. 

Peat  and  well  drained  sandy  loam.    Plant  to  drape  over  rocka 

Moist  sandy  loam. 

Moist  sandy  loam.    Plant  in  a  crevice. 

Damp,  well  drained  soil. 

Light  rich  well  drained  soil. 

Poor  soil.    Sow  seeds  where  expected  to  bloom. 

Light  garden  soiL 

Light  garden  soiL 

Light  garden  soil. 

Light  garden  soiL 

Light  sandy  soiL 

Rich  moist  loam. 

Rich  iiKMst  loam. 

Rich  moist  loam. 

Rich  moist  loam. 

Peat  and  loam.    Plant  in  vertical  crevice  (north  side,  in  shade). 

Cool  light  loam 

Coa\  light  loam. 

Deep  loam.    Plant  to  drape  over  rocks. 

Grit  and  lime. 

Gritty  soil.    No  lime. 

Gritty  loam.     No  lime. 

Poor  soil.     No  lime. 

Gritty  loam.    No  lime. 

Gritty  loam  and  lime. 

Gritty  soil.    No  lime. 

PoOTSoil. 

Poor  soil. 

Poor  soil. 

Poor  soil. 

Poor  soil. 

Poor  soil. 

Poor  soiL 

Poor  soil. 

Poor  soil. 

Poor  soil. 

Poor  soil. 

Poor  soil. 

Poor  soil. 

Poor  soil 

Light  gritty,  sandy  soil. 

Light  gritty,  sandy  soil. 

Light  gritty,  sandy  soil. 

Lignt  well  draineci  soil. 

Light  well  drained  soil. 

Light  well  drained  soil. 

Poor,  gritty  soil. 

Ordinary  garden  soil. 

Ordinary  garden  soil. 

Ordinary  garden  soil. 

Ordinary  garden  soiL 


Plant  to  drape  over  rocks. 


Plant  to  drape  over  rocks. 
Plant  to  drape  over  rocks. 


0.    Houaloniacaerulea  (Bluets)  is  regarded  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  gems  among  xodoery  plants, 
transplanted  to  the  rockery.       6.    Plants  are  so  inexpensive  that  it  is  advisable  to  purchase  them  instead  of  raising  from  seed, 
planted  where  they  can  trail  ovtr  the  faces  of  the  rocks. 


This  is  found  in  endless  numbers  in  American  fields  in  early  spring  and  may  be  dug  up  and 
L    Indicates  plants  are  of  ^trailing  hant  andthese  should  b^s^ 
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Reports  of  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 

Conservation  Follows  Production,  to  Win  Next  Year's  Campaign  Now 


THE  lighthouse  is  an  aid  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world;  but  this  year  the 
lighthouses  of  the  United  States  are 
shedding  their  bright  rays  in  other 
ways  also.  War  gardens  are  growing  around 
many  of  them,  helping  to  send  the  light  of 
democracy  around  the  world.  Along  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific  coasts  they  are  doing;  their 
part.  H.  W.  Rhodes,  superintendent  of  light- 
nouses  of  the  California  district,  reports  as  follows: 
"At  a  number  of  the  light  stations  in  this  dis- 
trict the  keepers  or  assistant  keepers  have  laid 
out  large  areas  in  war  vegetable  gardens.  At 
Point  Loma,  Point  Fermin,  Santa  Cruz,  Crescent 
City  and  other  places  this  has  been  done.  At 
Santa  Cruz  Light  Station  authority  was  granted 
a  postal  employee,  Thomas  Place,  to  cultivate 
two  acres  of  tne  reservation  not  already  culti- 
vated by  the  lighthouse  keeper.  Mr.  Place 
planted  these  two  acres  in  beans." 

*  ♦     ♦ 

Communities,  organizations  of  all  kinds, 
chambers  of  commerce,  women's  clubs,  manu- 
facturing concerns,  business  houses  and  indi- 
viduals this  year  are  not  only  helping  to  produce 
food.  They  are  encouraging  the  conservation 
of  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  work  the  drying 
process  will  be  found  a  big  factor,  and  it  cannot 
be  encouraged  too  strongly. 

*  *    * 

Two  hundred  American  bluejackets  were 
greeted  with  two  familiar  posters,  "Sow  the 
Seeds  of  Victory"  by  lames  Montgomery  Flagg 
and  "Can  the  Kaiser'  by  the  Beleian  soldier- 
artist,  Paul  Verrees,  both  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional War  Garden  Com- 
mission, when  they  en- 
tered the  Sociedad 
Anonima  "La  Blanca" 
at  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, when  the  U.  S.  S. 
Netvcastle  visited  that 
port  recently.  The 
*  jackies"  were  f royally 
entertained  by  the  Bo- 
narenes,  writes  C.  D. 
Middlebrook  of  the  So- 
ciety to  President 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack 
of  the  Commission  and 
the  posters  arrived  just 
in  time  for  display. 
"Down  here  we  appre- 
ciate this  class  of  propa- 
ganda," writes  Mr.  Mid- 
dlebrook, "and  we  are 

in  a  position  to  exhibit  the  posters  where  they 
can  be  seen  readily  by  the  public.  Practically 
every  American  home  and  sympathizer  displays 
them.     We   will   do  our   part  in   making  this 

propaganda  public." 

*  *    * 

The  Woman's  Relief  Society  of  Freedom, 
Utah,  is  doing  a  work  which  matches  the  town's 
naime.  In  writing  to  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission,  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Gee,  the  presi- 
dent, says:  "We  are  a  fruit-raising  community 
and  the  canning  books  which  you  contributed 
will  greatly  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  conserve 
our   fruits   and    vegetables    and    so   assist   the 

nation." 

*  *    * 

Dunkirk,  New  York,  has  a  newly  establish- 
ed Thrift  Kitchen,  which  will  teach  proper 
methods  of  community  canning  and  dehydrating. 
The  war  garden  work  of  the  town  has  been  very 
satisfactory  and  a  school  supervisor  of  gardening, 
as  well  as  a  supervisor  of  adults'  gardens,  have 
been  added.  Results,  will  be  ten  times  greater 
than  last  year,  Dr.  William  J.  Sullivan  writes 
to  the  National  War  Garden  Commission. 


The  fifty  branch  libraries  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  distributed  the  window  hangers 
bearing  a  spade  and  the  words:  "We  Have  a 
War  Garden"  which  home  "  soldiers  of  the  soil" 
all  over  the  country  displayed  to  show  how  they 
were  helping  to  win  the  war  with  food. 

*  *    * 

A  SPIRIT  of  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  being  fostered  by  the  assis- 
tance which  this  country  has  pven  to  the  Do- 
minion in  its  war  garden  campaign,  according  to 
a  letter  to  the  National  War  Garden  Commis- 
sion from  Mrs.  W.  P.  Hodges,  president  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace.  She 
thanks  the  Commission  for  the  supply  of  garden 
and  canning  manuals  and  other  literature  which 
it  furnished  to  help  the  home  food  production 
campaign  in  that  city. 

*  *     * 

Gardening  was  made  one  of  the  primary 
activities  of  school  work  in  Cincinnati  this  year; 
and  about  fifty  acres  were  planted  in  school 
gardens.  Altogether  the  busy  Ohio  city  boasted 
of  more  than  15,000  home  gardeners.  Roland 
W.  Guss,  director  of  the  school  gardening  end 
of  the    campaign,  reported    most    encouraging 

results. 

*  *    * 

The  Department  of  Horticulture,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Canada,  has-been 
very  active  in  encouraging  the  planting  of  war 
-gardens  and  the  conservation  of  surplus  vege- 
tables and  fruits  so  grown.  The  authorities 
at  that  institution  as  well  as  many  other  food 
committees  and  organizations  in  the  Dominion, 


War  Garden  at  Crescent  City,  California,  Light  Station,  75  by  92  feet    This  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  how  neglected  acres 

can  be  made  productive 


were  assisted  in  their  work  by  garden,  canning 
and  drving  booklets,  posters,  window  hangers 
and  other  literature  from  the  National  War 
Garden  Commission  of  Washington. 

*  *    * 

Stella  A.  Harman,  emergency  home  demon- 
stration agent.  North  Vernon,  Indiana,  has 
charge  of  the  canning  clubs  in  her  county.  In 
her  work  she  distributed  a  large  number  of  can- 
ning and  drying  books  sent  by  the  National  War 
Garden  Commission  of  Washington. 

*  *     * 

J.  H.  Richmond,  director  of  the  War  Garden 
Committee  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  seen  large 
results  there  both  in  the  home  production  as 
well  as  conservation  of  food  as  an  outcome  of 
the  active  garden  campaign. 

«       *       4( 

Miss  Catherine  S.  Eastwood,  of  the  Arling- 
ton, Mass.,  School  has  enrolled  209  eirls  in  a 
canning  class.  They  have  been  supplied  with 
canning  manuals  and  war  garden  window 
hangers  by  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission of  Washington. 
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More  than  500  persons  attended  the  canning 
and  drying  demonstrations  which  Miss  Mathilde 
Hawkins,  director  of  the  School  of  Domestic 
Science,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  held  at  New  Haven  in 
connection  with  the  Home  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  Haven  Gas  Light  Company. 
Dr.  Robert  Scoville,  State  Food  Administntor, 
highly  praised  the  demonstrations. 

*  «     * 

Officials  of  the  International  Wheat  Show 
and  the  eighth  annual  Wichita  Fair  and  Exposi- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  Sept  30  to 
Oct.  12,  will  enter  the  prize  winner  m  their 
canning  contest  for  a  National  Capitol  Prize 
Certificate,  accompanied  by  the  book  half-filled 
with  thrift  stamps,  which  the  National  War 
Garden  Commission  is  offering  to  prize  winners 
in  canning  contests  throughout  the  country. 

*  *    * 

John  W.  Strohm,  registrar  of  deeds,  Clinton 
County,  Clinton,  Iowa,  combined  pleasure  and 
patriotism  in  a  recent  motor  trip  when  he  dis- 
tributed 2,000  canning  and  drying  manuals  of 
the  National  War  Garden  Commission. 

*  *    * 

RosLYN,  L.  I.,  has  a  community  canning 
kitchen  under  the  direction  of  the  Patriotic  Thrift 
League,   of  which   Mrs.    Ernest   C.   Brewer  is 

chairman. 

*  *    * 

Six  thousand  war  gardeners  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
are  being  mobilized  in  the  Virginia  canning 
campaign.  H.  N.  Casde,  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Beautifying  the  City,  has,  at  his  re- 
quest, been  furnished  with  300  canning  and 
drying  manuals  by  the 
Nationl  War  Garden 
Commission,  and  every 
gardener  will  become  a 
canner. 

*     o    * 

'*TuRN  6n  the  steam, 
boys."  The  employees 
in  the  machine  snop  of 
the  Carolina  and  North 
Western  Railway  Com- 
pany at  Hickory,  N.  C, 
turned  the  cylmder  of 
an  old  engine  into  a 
canning  plant.  They 
connected  the  cylinder 
with  the  shop  steam 
boiler,  put  on  a  steam 
gauge,  pop  valve  and 
drain  cock;  and  arranged 
three  shelves  of  heavy 
wire  screen  in  the  cylinder  to  hold  the  jars  and 
cans  of  vegetables.    They  did  their  war  garden 

canning  work  after  regular  hours. 

*  ♦    ♦ 

The  Miami  Conservancy  District,  which  has 
at  each  of  the  sites  of  the  retarding  basins  a  small 
town  which  will  house  four  or  five  hundred 
people,  has  provided  gardens  for  each  famil]^ 
living  at  the  camp  site.  At  the  request  of  C.  W. 
Porter-Shirley,  camp  inspector,  100  canning  and 
gardening  manuals  have  been  contributed  to 
these  war  gardeners  by  the  National  War  Gar- 
den Commission  of  Washington. 

*  *    * 

Employees  at  the  various  Du  Pont  plants  are 
competing  for  the  $10,000  in  thrift  stamp  prizes 
and  National  Capitol  Prize  Certificates  whidi 
have  been  offered  by  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission  for  the  best  canned  vegetables 
grown  in  war  gardens.  Three  thousand  copies 
of  the  Commission's  canning  and  dr3ring 
booklets  were  distributed  among  the  company's 
workers  at  Wilmington,  Del.;  Carney's  Pomt, 
Haskell,  Pariin  and  Paulsboro,  N.  L;  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  and  Williamsburg,  Va.     (TI^ 
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Mohican  Supremacy 


WHY  WE  LEAD 

BECAUSE  of  the  study  of,  and  devotion 
to,  the  Peony  alone, — an  undivided 
allegiance.    It's  significant. 

BECAUSE  our  system  of  cultivation  is 
unmatched  in  this  coimtry.  Every 
root  given  individual  and  intensive 
culture, — as  in  a  private  garden. 
Ask  those  who  have  been  here. 

BECAUSE  we  do  not  send  out  a  root  un- 
til— ^regardless  of  its  age — it  has 
bloomed  satisfactorily  here  the  spring 
prior  to  its  going  to  you.  Some  of 
the  plants  we  deliver  are  three  and  four 
years  old — ^with  no  advance  in  price. 

BECAUSE  there  are  not  2000,--nor 
1000, — nor  500  distinct  varieties;  but 
scarcely  more  than  100;  and  we  have 
"spiked  the  guns"  of  the  duplicates 
at  high  prices. 


There  are  lots  of  POOR  Peonies;  why  not  have  the  benefit  of  really  expert 
advice.  Our  fame  is  nationwide.  'Most  everybody  everywhere  knows  of 
the  ABSOLUTE  SUPREMACY  of  our  Peonies.  Do  you?  One  of  the 
REASONS  is  because 


WE  GROW  PEONIES 
-NOTHING  ELSE 


Suspicions  of  the  other  reasons  will  be  awakened  by  our  catalogue.  In- 
stant confirmation  of  them  if  you  could  visit  our  grounds  and  see  the  plants 
growing — the  stock  we  send  to  you.    Ask  those  who  have  been  here. 

"OUR  REPUTATION  HAS  BEEN  BUILT  ON  THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR  STOCK" 

DISTINCTIVE  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 


Mohican  Peony  Gardens, ^^  Sinking  Spring,  Penn'a. 


M!i'-'^^  i.li 


3^ 


Have   You  an  Iris  Garden 
all  Your  Own? 

Is  there  a  little  nook  in  your  garden  where  you  can  rest  and  "chum" 
with  the  glorious  flowers  named  after  the  Goddess  of  the  Rainbow? 
Truly,  every  color  of  the  rainbow  may  be  found  in  the  hardy  Iris, 
or  Fleur  de  Lis  a  flower  whose  fascinating  beauty  must  have  been 
meant  to  bring  peace  and  rest  to  a  troubled  world.  Learn  to  know 
Irises  at  their  best  by  planting  liberally  of 

Childs'  Named  '' Fleur  de  Lis" 

or  Garden  Iris 

Like  glowing  velvet  and  scintillating  precious  jewels,  Iris,  in  their 
season,  eclipse  in  beauty  every  other  flower  in  the  hardy  border.  To 
enable  you  to  know  Iris  as  we  love  them,  we  oflFer  a  test  collection  of 

0/\  finest  named  sorts,  1  strong  root  each  po8t]5aicl  for  d^  1  ^QQ 
^"  6  of  each  sort  (120  roots  in  all)  for  $5.00  postpaid      H*  i^ 

Plan   and  Plant   Your  1919   Flower  Garden  Now! 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  start  your  "old-fashioned"  hardy  garden  and 
bulb  beds  that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  next  Spring, 
Now  is  the  time  to  transplant  Iris,  Phlox,  Peonies  and  all  other  plants  that 
make  an  extra-early  growth  in  the  Spring.  Our  stocks  are  unexcelled,  at 
prices  within  everybody's  reach.  We  ship  anywhere — there  are  satisfied 
Childs'  customers  in  all  "four  corners  of  the  earth/'  Write  to-day  for  Free 
Catalogue  of  all  Hardy  Plants,  Winter  Blooming  Plants,  Dutch  and  French 
Bulbs,  Seeds  for  Fall  Sowing,  etc. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,N.  Y. 
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NOW        h  the  Time  to  Begin  Plant- 

ing  Evergreens 

and  gain  time  by  so  doing.  We  have  about 
everything  adapted  to  this  latitude.  Send 
for  our  HANDBOOK-CATALOGUE  if  you 
please, 

Mailed  Free  for  the  asking 

Sf^nfl^mh^r     Begin  planting  PERENNIALS  and  continue 
uc|ii.cuiv^i      ^j^j.^^gj^  OCTOBER.     We  have  a  large  vari- 
ety of  strong  field-grown  plants. 

Begin  planting  deciduous  TREES  and 
SHRUBS  and  keep  at  it  until  the  freezing 
of  the  ground  stops  you. 

FALL  PLANTING  GAINS  TIME  for  the 
plants  and  relieves,  by  so  much,  the  rush  of 
the  Spring  work. 


1 


October 


f 


TR^  B3/  Siad^iJ^^ 


67S  Adams  Street 
North  Abinston,  Mass. 


I  WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 


FOR 

^  ban 


medium-sized    subur- 

or  country  homes  or 

summer   cottages.       Operates 

by  electricity  (cost  about 

one  cent  a  day) .     Practi- 

caUy  self-operating. 

Let  the  '*thousand-and-one*' 
Deming  hand  and  power  pumps 
solve  your  water  problems. 
fi    Th«  Deming  Co.,  Ill  DepoC  St.,  Salem, OKio 


AMERICAN-GROWN 
EVERGREENS 

Foft  September  Planting 

Our  ability  to  supply  plants  of 
the  highest  quality  a  not  cur- 
tailed by  the  stoppage  of  foreign 
shipments.  Buy  nursery  stock 
grown  at  Andorra. 

Andon^ 

Nurseries 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop. 

''Suggestions  for  Effective 
Planting"  on  request. 


Box  60 

Chestnut  Hill 
Pbila.,  Penna. 


Close  Planting  in  Small  Gardens 

VARIETY  and  continuous  yield  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  small 
kitchen  garden.  To  achieve  this  careful 
planning  is  necessary,  and  careful  cultivation, 
and  if  the  greatest  yield  possible  to  the  area 
is  to  be  had  there  must  be  close  planting. 
Plants  in  the  little  garden  that  is  cultivated 
by  hand  will  flourish  when  growing  much 
closer  together  than  the  distances  designated 
in  the  directions  given  in  the  books,  if  the 
proper  tools  are  used  in  cultivation.  These, 
of  course,  have  to  be  small,  and  I  know  of 
none  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the 
Eureka  weeder,  except  a  modification  of  it 
that  is  made  by  removing  its  short  handle 
and  replacing  it  with  a  six-foot  rake  handle. 
This  re-made  tool  will  enable  you  to  do  nearly 
all  the  work  that  can  be  done  with  the  original, 
and  to  do  it  in  a  more  comfortable  standing, 
instead  of  stooping,  position. 

The  books  generally  tell  us  to  thin  salsify 
to  six  inches  in  the  row,  and  to  have  the  rows 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart.    I  have  grown 
as  large  and  fine  salsify  as  I  ever  saw  with  the 
plants  three  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
rows   nine   inches   apart.      In   planting  thus 
closely  it  is  well  to  have  the  rows  in  groups  of 
five,  and  then  leave  an  eighteen  inch  alley  in 
which  to  walk  when  cultivating.    With  a  long 
or    short-handled    Eureka    weeder   you   can 
move  along  the  alley,  cultivating  in  it,  as 
well  as  up  to  the  middle  row  of  the  planting; 
and  the  same  process  on  the  other  side  of  the 
five  rows  finishes  the  job.    Or,  still  better,  if 
the  rows  are  not  more  than  sixteen  feet  long, 
you  can  stand  at  the  end  of  them,  and  with 
a   little   stretching   reach   to   the   middle  of 
the  planting,  and  dragging  the  tool  toward 
you  between   the  rows,  cultivate   half  of  it 
first  from  one  end  and  then  from  the  other 
without  stepping  into  the  bed.      The  weeder  is 
about  the  correct  width  to  pass  between  nine 
inch  rows,  and  if  the  time  chosen  is  just  long 
enough  after  a  rain  for  the  surface  to  have 
drained  properly  a  good  and  sufficient  mulch 
can  be  made  with  one  motion  of  the  tool. 
Onions  may  be  planted  and  cultivated  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  where  a  small  variety- 
such  as  Australian  Brown,  which  is  early  and 
an  excellent  keeper,  but  not  mild — is  used, 
two  inches  apart  in  the  row  is  enough. 

Another  thing  for  the  small  gardener  to 
consider  in  his  plans,  where  one  row  is  not 
sufficiently  long  for  a  separate  planting,  is  the 
double  row.  Here  again  is  where  the  nine- 
inch  distance  between  the  rows  is  generally 
desirable,  and  where  the  long-handled  weeder 
can  be  advantageously  used  until  the  growth 
of  the  plants  prevents  cultivation  between 
them.  The  stoppage,  however,  will  do  no 
harm,  as  the  ground  is  shaded,  and  culn- 
vation  may  be  continued  on  the  two  outsides 
of  the  double  row.  Peas  are  generally  plaiited 
in  this  way,  and  many  other  things  might  just 
as  well  be.  Drop  bush  beans  (except  limas) 
three  inches  apart  in  two  rows  nine  inches 
apart,  and  you  will  raise  about  double  the 
crop  on  little  more  than  half  the  space  a 
single  row  would  occupy.  The  plants  get  the 
room  they  need  by  leaning  outward.  The 
same  plan  works  admirably  with  half-bng 
carrots.  Three  inches  apart  in  the  row  is 
enough  even  for  the  broad-shouldered  Chan- 
tenay  and  O^heart.  Three  inches  is  like- 
wise enough  for  turnip-shaped  beets,  and 
even  for  the  white  varieties  of  kohlrabi,  w 
spite  of  their  rather  spreading  top  growth. 

The  double-row  system  can  also  be   used 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Keeping  the 

Civilian  Fit 

An  Advertisement  by 

George  H.  Peterson 

OUR    Government    is    sparing   neither 
pains  nor  expense,  and  rightly  so,  in 
providing  entertainment   and  relaxatidn 
for  the  soldier,  to  the  end  that  his  mind 
may  be  diverted  from   the   task   before 
him  and  so  that  he  may  not  become  "stale." 
And  while  the  world's  freedom  from  tyran- 
ny cannot  be  won  without  the  soldier,  he, 
important  as  he  is  in  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind to-day,  cannot  fight  without  the  back- 
ing and  support  of  the  man  and  woman 
who  stay  behind  and  fight  the  battle  at  home, 

In  the  excitement  of  preparation  and  of  bat 
tie,  the  soldier,  although  his  life  may  be  at  stake, 
does  not  biegin  to  wony  a  tithe  as  much  as  the 
father,  mother,  wife,  sister  or  sweetheart  left  at 
home.  And  so  it  seems  fitting  to  me  that  because 
of  this  inseparable  worry,  combined  with  ever-in- 
creasing privations,  and  the  fact  that  without  the 
best  and  continued  efiFort  of  the  civilian  the  war 
could  not  long  be  carried  on,  the  question  of  his 
or  her  relaxation  and  diversion  should  be  given 
serious  thought — that  such  relaxation  should  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  many  things  of  which  we 
should  deny  ourselves  in  whole  or  in  part.  We 
must  eat  less  meat,  wheat  and  sugar,  so  that  our 
soldiers  may  have  an  abundance;  so  that  our  Al- 
lies, who  for  four  years  have  been  holding  back  the 
hordes  who  would  destroy  the  freedom  of  mankind, 
may  not  suffer  too  severely. 


We  must  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
last  longer;  so  that  the  fighter  of  our  battles  will 
have  wool  and  leather  enough  to  clothe  and  shod 
him  in  his  strenuous  duties  under  great  exposure. 
There  are  luxuries  and  non-essentials  which  bene- 
fit no  one  else  but  the  buyer  (if  even  they  do  him) 
which  may  well  be  dispensed  with  altogether  for 
the  time  being. 

But  what  about  flowers?  Are  they  a  luxury — a 
non-essential? 

Let  us  see. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  picture  and  its  cap- 


tion on  page  three.*  Do  you  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  these  flowers  were  all  used  selfishly? 
Can  you  compass  the  possibilities  of  this  one  day's 
cutting  in  cheering  the  sick,  the  grieved,  or  die 
soul  aweary  with  life's  struggles? 

And  what  of  the  giver?    Has  she  lost  or 
has  she  gained? 
.  Has  she  not  gained  most  of  all? 

'  ^       Think  it  over. 

Figure  it  out  as  you  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  no  other  relaxation,  diversion — call 
it  what  you  wiU — will  prove  of  such  real 
benefit  as  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  a 
benefit  not  only  to  the  grower,  but  to 
many  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures. 

A\  ith  this  thought  in  mind,  it  has  been 
especially  gratifying  this  year  to  leam 
of  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  our 
Peonies  were  so  useful  in  Red  Cross  and 
similar  work.    As  a  lover  of  this  flower, 
e\  en  more  than  as  a  professional  grower,  it  has 
been  likewise  gratifying  to  observe  the  liberal 
use  of  the  Peony  on  Decoration  or  Memorial 
l)a>  of  this  year — for  which  purpose  it  stands  pre- 
eminent among  flowers.     And  who  can  foresee 
the  limit  of  its  usefulness  in  this  respect?    The 
Decoration  Day  of  the  future  is  to  hold  a  new 
meaning  to  many,  if  not  to  most  of  us. 

This  war  will.  I  feel  amfident,  renew  the  interest  in  flowers 
and  sooner  or  later  increajte  the  demand  for  them.    Many  of 
us,  X  am  sure,  feel  very  much  a?  did  a  woman  customer  who 
feelingly  wrote  me  this  spnng  as  follows: 
**X  can  do  without  other  things,  but  flowers  1  must  have- 
now  more  than  ever.  They  are  a  great  consolation  to  me." 
*Thm  eoncluaion,  and  thm  mo9t  intmr—ting  part  at 
ihm  above  articlm  will  he  found  in  my  now  1918  Poany 
Cataioguo— mailed  on  requeei. 

George  H.  Peterson 

Rose  and  Peony  Box  50 

Specialist  Fair  Lawn,  N.J* 
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A  Portion  of  Our  Exhibit  at  Boston  Peony  Show^  June  15-16,  igi8 


We  Aim  to  Excel  in  Quality  Peony  Production 


The  above  display  was  pronounced  by  Peony  experts  and  the  pubHc  THE  Display  (quality  considered)  of  the  show 
(a  stranger  to  us)  told  us  **after  seieing  yours  I  ignored  all  the  others.     Such  blooms  J'* 

Drop  us  a  postal  TO-DAY,  requesting  our 
modest  little  catalogue,  which  you'll  find 
full  of  facts  about  Peonies,  Iris,  etc. 


A  lady, 


Special  Offer:— 

To  acquaint  you  with  our  "pets"  we  will  tend 
12  Choice  Iris  for  $1.00 
12  Select  Peonies  for  $2.00 
Not  subject  to  discount,  except  as  mentioned  opposite. 
We  have  Peonies  valued  from  25c.  to  $2S-00  each.    Our  Iris 
mre  ^vorth  from  15c.  to  ^1.00  each. 


GEORGE  N.  SMITH 

Wellesley  Hills  MaMachusetU 


Special  Discount: — 

To  Readers  of  Garden  Magazine  only,  who  order  before 
September  25th,  we  will  allow  a  special  discount  of  15%  pro- 
vided cash  is  sent  with  orders,  and  special  reference  is  made  to 
this  advertisement. 

Remtmber  the  Dau:Septembfr  35*^ 


AdtertUer$  will  appreriate  your  ntentuming  The  Garden  Maganne  in  trriting — and  w§  toiU^  too 
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Dreer's  Reliable 
^  Spring-Blooming 
Bulbs 


DO  not  miss  the  joy  of  having  a  bed  or  border 
of  Bulbs  next  Spring.  Plant  them  this  Fall 
as  early  as  you  can  and  success  is  certain. 

We  import  the  very  highest  grades  of  the  finest 
varieties  and  offer  in  our  Autumn  Catalogue 
splendid  collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcis- 
sus, Crocus,  Snowdrops,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants,Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.  Our  Autumn 
Catalogue  also  gives  a  complete  list  of  seasonable 
seeds,  plants  and  bulbs  for  out-doors,  window 
garden  and  conservatory. 

MaiUd  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  magatine 


Henry  A.  Dreer 


714-16  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Brand's  ''America's  Best 

■Peonii 

By  a  constant  process  of  elimination,  only  the 
most  unique,  possessing  every  point  of  excellence 
in  an  exceptional  degree,  survive.  Then  we 
know  them  to  be  right.  We  do  this  to  save  you 
disappointment.  If  you  want  true  Brand 
Peonies,  why  not  order  direct  from  Brand?  K 
they  come  from  Brand,  they  must  be  good. 

If  y«tt  want  something  exclusive  in  white,  try  Elizabeth 

Barrett  Browning,  $s5.oo. 
If  something  rare,  try  Frances  WiDard,  $15.00. 
If  something  choice,  try  Florence  Nightingale,  $5x>o. 
Three  for  $35*50. 

If  von  wish  something  exclusive  in  pink,  try  Martha  Bul- 
lock, $15  00. 
If  something  rsre,  Archie  Brand,  $15  00. 
If  something  chmce,  Chrstine  Gowdy,  $5.00. 
Three  for  $37.75- 

If  vou  wish  something  exclusive  in  red,  try  Mary  Brand, 

$15.00. 
If  something  rare,  by  some  experts  considered  superior  to 

Mary  Brsnd,  try  Longfellow,  $xo.oa 
If  something  choice,  try  H.  F.  Reddick,  $5.00. 
Three  for  $93.75. 

For  other  exclusive,  rare  and  choice  varieties,  write,  to- 
day, for  descriptive  catalogue  and  price  list. 

BRAND  PEONY  COMPANY 

540  Lumber  Exchanga  Bldg .      MInnaapoUat  Minn. 
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M088  Aztec  Pottery 

Offers  a  wide  dioice  of  objects,  from  simole  fern  dishes  and 
bud  vases  to  impressive  jardinieres  ana  plant  stands.  Iti 
predominating  characteristic  is  refined  elegance  in  designs  and 
colors.  A  post  card  request  will  bring  you  the  "Moss  Astec** 
catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

DISTINCTIVE  FERN  PAN  $1.50 

is  square  with 
I  separate  liners 
measuring  7x7 
inches  by  4  inches 
deep.  Order  as 
No.  405. 

PETERS*  REED 

POTTERT 

COMPANT 

S«.  ZsoMvOa,  O. 


PEONIES 

Fifteen  fine  named  Peonies  for  $1.50,  or  95  for  $<.oo  all 
different  and  truly  labeled,  a  chance  to  obtain  a  fine  collection 
at  half  ^ce.  comprising  such  varieties  as  Festiva  Maxima, 
Delachei,  Achillea,  Lady  L.  Bramwell,  Couronne  d'Or,  Mad. 
Calot,  and  various  other  fine  soits.  With  any  order  of  above 
for  $5.00  I  will  include  one  plant  of  Baroness  Shroeder,  free. 
I  have  the  largest  stock  in  America  of  Lady  Alexsnder  Duff  (ab- 
solutely true)  and  many  other  fine  varieties.  Send  for  catalogue . 

W.  L.  GUMM,1>eony  SpMialist 

Remington,  Indiana 


Native  Plants  from  California 
will  thrive  in  Eastern  Gardens 

MANY  beautiful  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  may  readily  be  transplanted  to  gardens  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  carrying  with  them  much  of  California's 
sunshine  and  cheer.  Brodiaes,  Calochorti  Erythroniums,  are 
a  trio  from  among  the  most  lovely  plants. 

At  the  Terraces  I  grow  hardy  plants  which  are  familiar 
to  all  gardeners;  yet  Phlox,  Iris,  Evening  Primroses,  Colum- 
bines, Larkspurs,  with  many  others,  take  to  themselves  much 
of  the  vigor  miparted  by  our  soil  and  climate. 

My  New  Catalofua  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  Hardy  plants, 
Califomian  Plants  and  Bulbs,  Lilies.  Ferns,  and  Dutch  Bulbs,  are  deacnbed 
in  a  way  that  is  *'  different."    Send  to-day  for  a  copy. 

Carl  Purdy,  Box  A,  Ukiah,  Calif. 


{Concluded  from  page  60) 
for  head  lettuce  and  endive,  but  the  plants 
should  be  "staggered" — that  is,  the  plants 
in  one  row  should  be  opposite  the  spaces  in 
the  other  row—nine  inches  apart.  Tnis  plan 
of  staggering  is  also  desirable  for  double  rows 
of  celery,  as  it  makes  the  work  of  banking 
much  easier,  though  it  is  somewhat  tedious 
at  best.  I  have  had  good  results  with  peppers 
at  ten  inches  and  eggplants  at  fifteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row — single  rows,  of  course;  and 
for  several  years  I  have  been  planting  Pon- 
derosa  tomatoes  two  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
This  necessitates  pruning  and  training  the 
vines.  A  stake  about  six  feet  lone  and  an 
inch  sauare  should  be  driven  six  inches  away 
on  each  side  of  each  plant,  which  is  pruned 
to  two  stems  and  tied  up,  one  stem  to  each 
stake.  Until  late  August  the  vines  must  be 
suckered — that  is  the  shoots  that  start  at 
the  axils  removed — and  tied  about  once  a 
week.  It  takes  three  or  four  ties  (pieces  of 
two-ply  jute  twine  about  fourteen  inches 
long  are  excellent  for  the  purpose)  to  each 
stake,  or  perhaps  an  average  of  seven  to  a 
plant. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  increased  yield  from  such  close  planting 
as  is  here  suggested  must  be  paid  for.  In  the 
first  place,  it  necessitates  frequent  and  clean 
cultivation  so  that  the  weeds  shall  not  take 
from  the  soil  anything  that  the  vegetable 
plants  should  have;  and,  second,  it  makes  a 
terrific  draft  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that 
must  be  replaced.  This  is  best  done  by  spread- 
ing manure  at  least  two  inches  deep  all  over 
the  garden,  after  it  is  cleared  in  the  fall,  and 
tummg  it  under,  leaving  the  ground  as  roueh 
as  possible  for  the  greater  action  of  the 
weather  on  it.  At  that  season  manure  of  any 
degree  of  freshness  will  serve  the  purpose,  as 
it  will  have  lost  its  fire  before  the  next  planting 
time.  Thus  the  fresher  manure  will  cost  less 
and  supply  the  soil  with  more  of  the  original 
chemicals  than  the  well-rotted  manure  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  if  it  is  turned  under  in 
the  spring.  Of  course,  a  closely  planted 
garden  will  draw  more  moisture  from  the 
soil  than  one  that  is  more  spread  out,  and 
irrigation  is  desirable  if  possible;  but  a 
cleanly  kept,  closely  planted  garden  will  re- 
Quire  no  more  moisture  than  a  weedy  one  of 
the  other  kind,  so  things  are  about  even  there. 

HORTULUS. 


I 


Asparagus  for  the  Home  Table 

F  YOU  are  marketing  your  asparagus  it  is 

necessary  to  let  the  stalks  grow  to  a 
considerable  length,  not  only  because  it  is 
thus  more  convenient  for  bunching,  but 
because  it  looks  like  more,  and  the  marketer 
wants  to  get  his  money's  worth.  But  it 
isn't  really  more,  as  a  considerable  part  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  stalk  is  tough  and 
frequently  bitter. 

When  cutting  asparagus  for  your  own  table 
it  is  best  to  take  it  while  the  growth  is  all 
tender.  From  five  to  seven  inches  is  long 
enough.  This  will  really  give  vou  asparagus 
tips,  which  are  wholly  edible  and  which 
command  high  prices  m  the  comparatively 
few  places  where  they  are  sold. 

This  plan  avoids  the  necessity  of  much 
bankine — indeed,  if  the  roots  are  five  or  six 
inches  below  the  level  (and  this  is  enough  if 
you  want  an  early  start  in  the  spring)  no 
banking  at  all  is  required;  and  every  stalk 
cut  thus  enables  the  root  to  turn  more  of  its 
stored  up  vitality  to  the  production  of  new 
shoots. 
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Plan  Your  Hardy 
Garden  NOW 

Before  the  Fall  Rush  Starts 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  your  problem 
our  personal  attention  through  our  staff 
of  experts,  whether  you  plan  a  little  plot 
in  your  backyard  or  contemplate  laying 
out  an  extensive  estate. 

Special  War-Time  Offer 

Ask  for  our  SPECIAL  LOW  OFFER 
OF  PALISADES  POPULAR  PEREN- 
NIALS,  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANTS, 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS,  and  ROSES 
for  present  planting  and  save  a  whole 
season's  growth  which  is  gained  by  plant- 
ing IN  THE  FALL. 

^'Palbades  Popular  Perennials" 

Stand  for  Permanency 

Over  Thousand  Different  Kinds 
to  Select  From 

Whatever  is  worth  growing  in  hardy  plants,  grows 
in  our  nurseries.  We  believe  ours  to  be  as  complete 
and  as  large  a  stock  of  hardy  plants  as  can  be  found 
in  this  country.  Whether  you  want  a  few  specimen 
l^ants  of  a  rare  species,  or  thousands  of  one  and  the 
same  kind  for  plan  tint?  in  masses,  we  can  serve  you. 
During  the  ttrowinti  seasons,  our  nurseries  are  always 
open  to  visitors  who  are  welcome  to  make  personal 
•Sections.     Write  for  our  cataloi^c  TODAY. 

PALISADES  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Sparkhill,  New  York 


•*HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES"— Library  Editwn:  lai  pag»— 16  in 
natural  colors.      Not  a  catak>gue.    Price  $x,  retunded  on  $5  < 
ior  plants.    The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  94,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


Popery 

GIVES  ENDURING  CHARM 


S'end  for  our  iUustrafed*^^ 
►catalogue  of  Flower Potii 
BoxesA^ses.Benches,  Simdiali 
Gazing  Globes,  Bird  Kmts  and 
oiherMistic  Pieces  for  Garden 
and  Inferior  DecoratioiL 

GatiowayTerraCdTtaG). 

3214  WAUMUT  ST.PHlLADELPMIAi, 


1; 


Preserve  Beauty,  Sunshine,  Sentiment 

with  Your  Kodak 


Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


Cultivate  Your  Garden 
the   '* PERFECTION'*  Way 


Any  of 
three  sizes 
$3.50  each 

So.  1.  with  ;vK)  di 
with  6  inch  or  7 
knives,  v,\\\  work 
tu  II  inches  wide. 


The  "Perfection"    Cultivator    kills    weeds, 
aerates  the  soil,  conserves  moisture.     Can 
be  adiusted  many  ways  and  anvbody 
can  work  it.     Write  for  full  details 
to-day. 

Sa  t  is/act  t'y  n  gttn  ranteed  cr 
tnonry  rr/utuled 

inch     ^^       LEONARD  SEED  CO. 

rows  9    ^^  226-230  West  Kiiuie  St. 

Chicago,  lllinoU 


Rd.  8.  with^our  discs  for  use  with 
7'^.  i%  and  P?i  inch  knives,  will 
work  II  to  14  inch  wide  rows. 
No.  t.  with  four  discs,  and  10  or  11  indi 
knives,  works  rows  13  to  16  inches  wide. 
Dtstriptivt  circular  and  cataicjs^ 
0/  siids/or  Resent  planting  FREE 
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Plant  Thunberg^s  Barberry 


No  lawn  is  complete  without  a  hedge 
Y<et  you  want  one  that  requires  lit- 
tle time  to  keep.  Plant  Thunberg's 
Barberry  (Berberis  Thunbergii).  You 
can  trim  it  or  not,  as  you  like.  Either 
way  it  presents  a  pleasing  effect. 
It   is    absolutely    hardy.     The    leaves 


Send  now  for  IQ18  Catalogue  and  get 
your  name  on  our  mailing  list  for  the 
1919  Catalogue  to  follow  later. 


are  small,  light  green.  Toward  Fall 
they  turn  to  a  beautiful  hue  of 
red  and  bronze.  The  brilliant  red 
berries  stay  the  whole  winter  through. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
strong,  healthy  plants* are  awaiting 
your  order. 

Roster's  Blue  Spruce — These  lovely 

everiireen  trees  bear  silver>'  blue  foliage 

on  slender  branches.     They  are  grafted 

from  the  finest  specimens.  This  insures  a 

uniformly  rich  coloring.  Sizes :  1 J  ft.  to  8  ft. 

Norway   Maples — We    have    splendid 

specimens  with  straight  trunks,  symmet- 
rical round-topped  he.ids  and  magnificent 

root  systems.      You  can  plant   nothing 

finer  for  shade  or  beauty, 

Wc  also  supply  Fruit  Trees  budded  from  our  own 
bearing  orchards.  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits  and  a 
full  line  of  ornamentals. 


QJ    \j)J'*^-  Harrison  iV  Srfjns  ^  \j  Fioprieiors 

''Larnett  ^owcri  of  Fruil  Trees  tn  the  world" 


Thunberg's  Barberry 


Box  56 


Berlin,  Md. 


Koster's  Blue  Spruce 


Evergreen 
Bittersweet- 


Eaonsnaiis  mdicans  vegctas 

A  most  lovely  climber,  adaptable  to  all 
locations;  unsurpassed  for  covering  trellises, 
walls  or  stumps.  Rich-  green  all  the  year, 
with  crimson  berries  in  winter.  Can  be 
planted  at  any  time. 

1st  sise,  SOe  each;  $5  per  dosen 
2nd  sixa,  7Sc  each;  $8  per  dozen 
3rd  size,  $1.50  each;  $15  per  dozen 

Adolf  MuUer,  DE  KALB  NURSERIES,  Norristown,  Pemui. 


PEONIES 

Get  Catalogue  of  our  Gold  Medal  collection 
E.  A.  REEVES  South  Euclid,  Ohio 


Horstord's 


Our  customers  tell   us 

that    our    Vermont-grown 

r*Aljl  IV^nth^r  PInntft    stock   stands    transplant- 

Cold  weainer  rianis  jng  better  than  stock 

Lily  BUlDS  from    farther    south.    Old-fashioned 

TuUDS         I  Flowers,    Wild     Flowers,      Lilies,     Shrubs. 

jm'^  I   Vines,  Trees,  etc.      Hardiest   Varieties  are   offered. 

&DO  I    Prices  very  low  for  the  quality  of  stock.     Ask  now  for 

D&llOdllS  I   ^'  sui>plement  which  has  a  special  Bargain  List. 


F.  H.  HORSFORD,  CharleHe,  Vermonl 


Fall 
s^  Gardening 

You  must  use  glass  from  September  now  until 
June  next.  And  the  Sunlight  Sash  (double  or 
single  glazed)  and  Sun- 
light small  greenhouses 
are  ready  for  immediate 
shipment  to  you.  Order 
now  and  be  sure  of  the 
very  best  possible  equipment. 
CaUlogue  and  price  list 
mailed  free.    Ask  for  them. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
937  E.  Broadway  Louisirille,  Ky. 


Tulips,  Narcissi,  Peonies,  Irises 

Many  Varieties,     Send  for  price  list 


$1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
1.40 
1.40 
1.80 
2.40 


SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

Talips,  Mixed  May-Flowerinff,  all  colors 
'*       Mixed  Parrot,  gaudy  inlled  edges 
"       Mixed  Darwin,  all  colon 
NarciMi,  Pheasant's  Eye,  late  poeticus 
"       Biflonis,  primrose  white,  late 
*•       Barrii  Conspicuus,  yellow 

**       Grandiflorus,  early  poeticus  

Price  is  per  100,  postage  paid.  25  of  a  kind  at  100  rate,  pro- 
vided order  totals  100  or  mwe.  Order  now,  and  make  sure  of 
your  suiH>ly' 

Psonies:    20,  all  different,  92.50,  postage  paid 
IriMs:     12,  all  different,  $1 .00.  postage  paid 
Slisrian  Irises:    4  colors,  50  cents,  posta^  paid 
These  collections  can  not  be  divided 

Oronogo  Flower  Gardens         Carthage,  Mo. 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Orchids    in  the    United   States 

Send  twenty>five  cents  for  catalogue.     This  amount  will  b«  refunded 
on  your  first  order. 

LAGE  R    ft    HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


MORRIS  NURSERIES 

Box  803,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

EsUblished  1849 

Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubbery,   Roses,  Etc. 

Write  for  free  catalogue 


PEONIES 

Choicest   varieties   in   strong   clumps 

for  immediate  effect. 

PHLOX  and  IRIS  in  latest  and  best 

sorts. 

PERENNIALS  in  variety. 

We  expect  our  DUTCH  BULBS  as 

usual.     Catalogue. 

FRANKEN  BROS. 

Box  550  Deerfield,  111. 


Meetings  and  Lectures  in  September 

(Following  dates  are  meetings  unless  otherwise  specijud) 

i  1.         Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  Boston,  Mass.  Exhibition  of  the  Pio- 
ducts  of  Children's  Gardens. 

2.  Garden  Qub,  Larchmont.  N. Y. 

Dahlia  Show.  Hort.  Soc.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

3.  Garden  Qub.  Pleaaantville.  N.  Y. 

5.  Garden  Qub,  Marshfield,  Mass. 

6.  Hort .  Soc..  Pasadena,  Cal. 

7.  Gardeners'  &  Foremen's  Ass'n,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

9.  New  York  Florists*  Club,  Grand  Opera  House  Bids.. 

New  York  City. 
Garden  Qub,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 
Florists'  Ass'n..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Park  Garden  Qub,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

10.  Garden  Club  of  Ridgelield.  Conn. 

11.  Flora  Qub.  Valdosta.  Ga. 
Garden  Qub,  Short  HUls.  N.  J. 
Nassau  Co.  Hort.  Soc.,  Glen  Cove»  L.I. 
Hort.  Soc.,  Lenox,  Mass. 

12-13.     R.  I.  Hort.  Soc.  Exhibition.  Providence,  R.  I. 

13.  Horticultural  Soc,  Westchester,  N.  Y..  and  Fairfidd 

Conn. 
Conn.  Hort.  Soc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

14.  N.  Y.  Hort.  Soc..  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

14-15.     American  Dahlia  Society,  Annual  Exhibitkm.  Boston, 
Mass. 
Mass.   Hor.   Soc.   Boston,   Mass.   Dahlia.   Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Exhibition. 

17.  Gardeners'  &  FlorisU'  Club,  Horticultural  Hall.  Bos- 

ton, Mass. 
17-18.    Penn.  Hort.  Society,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  Dahlia  Exhibition. 

18.  R.  I.  Hort.  Soc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Hort.  Soc,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

19.  Salisbury  Garden  Qub.  Conn.  Lecture:  Planting  for 

Winter  Effect. 
Garden  Club,  Marshfield,  Mass. 

20.  Dahlia  Soc  of  California,  Palace  Hotel.  San  Frandacxx 
Hort.  Soc.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

23.  Park  Garden  Club.  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

24.  Garden  Qub  of  Ridgefield.  Conn. 

24-26.  American  Institute  of  Citv  of  New  York  and  the 
American  Dahlia  Soc.  Exhibition  of  Dahlias,  En- 
gineering Soc.  Bldg..  New  York  City. 

25.  Garden  Qub,  Short  Hills.  N.  J. 

26.  Garden  Qub  of  Lawrence,  L.  I.,  Exhibition  Dahliai. 

Fruits  and  VegetaUes. 

27.  Conn.  Horticultural  Society,  Hartford,  Conn. 

28.  Hort.  Soc,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Talking  once  again  about  a  national  flower 
that  shall  stand  as  a  seal  and  an  emblem  of  these 
United  States:  the  Laurel,  the  Golden  Rod  and 
the  Columbine  each  have  their  beauties  and  their 
merits.  But  they  ajso  have  their  limitations, 
generally  territorial.  Is  there  any  other  one 
plant  that  grows  that  is  more  decidedly  repre- 
sentative of  America  in  its  universal  service 
than  com?  It  is  mated  to  the  country;  typically 
American.  Corn  is  King!  Com  grows  every- 
where in  America  and  its  tassel  is  not  without 
beauty.  Why  not  let  corn  be  the  national 
flower  emblem? 

Points  for  Judging  Vegetables 

JUDGING  in  competition  is  not  easy  nor  is  it 
satisfactory  to  the  contestants  unless  a  com- 
monly accepted  basis  of  standards  is  understood. 
Hence  these  scales  of  points  are  given.  They 
should  be  read  in  conection  with  the  article  on 
page  49 

PotaUMS  should  be  free  from  pits,  warts  and  excrescences,  of  frcsk 
appearance,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  color.  Points  for  potatoa 
might  very  fairly  be  allotted  as  follows:  size  30,  form  30,  smoochncs 

Jo,  quality  10.  To  those  who  could  carry  the  scoring  a  little  farther 
would  suggest  these  points:  size  20,  general  condition  15,  labclifis 
and  correct  varietal  character  25,  freedom  from  blemish  20,  char- 
acter of  skin  and  flesh  20. 

Beets.  Next  to  potatoes  beets  are  shown  in  the  greatest  noiaben 
among  root  crops.  On  two  occasions  last  fall  I  jnad  occasioa  to 
judge  two  classes  of  6  specimens  which  had  respecrively  95  and  101 
entries;  these  were  children's  products,  all  of  splendid  <juality  and  not 
at  all  easy  to  judge.  Exhibition  beets  of  the  turnip  rooted  tfpr 
should  be  from  3  to  ^^  inches  in  diameter,  the  flesh  of  deep  blood-red 
color  and  the  roots  have  a  bright  fresh  appearance,  of  uniform  aie, 
smooth,  and  free  from  side  shoots.  Color  should  be  allowed  25 
points;  size  and  uniformity  30,  type  and  labeling  25.  and  smoocliness 
and  freedom  from  side  roots  20. 

Carrot  if  of  the  intermediate  type,  should  be  not  less'than  6  indies 
long,  and  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part.  Such  varietKV 
as  Long  Orange  should  be  10  inches  or  more  in  len^ch  and  2^  inches 
thick.  The  color  should  in  all  cases,  be  deep  orange;  fresh  ap- 
pearance, smoothness,  uniformity  and  correct  naming  must  all  be 
considered.  A  fair  way  to  score  carrots  would  be:  general  fonn  #0. 
color  20,  size  20,  smoothness  lo,  varietal  character  and  labding  10. 

Parsnips  are  of  two  principal  types.  Long  Smooth  and  nolkw 
Crown,  the  former  should  not  be  less  than  16  inches  k>ng  and  t^ 
Hollow  Crown  12  inches  with  a  minimum  diameter  at  thickest  part 
of  2i  inches.  Freedom  from  rust  on  the  skin  is  very  important  ai 
well  as  smoothness,  freedom  from  side  roots.  The  general  cdor 
iContinutd  on  page  66) 
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A  FAMOUS  fruit-giower  zemarked  to  me 
/X  the  other  day:  *'It'scoroe  to  the  point 
^  *-  where  you  can't  have  good  fruit  unless 
«ou  grow  your  own/'  If  we  want  fresh, 
juicy,  flavory  fruit,  we  must  realize  that 
market  fruit  nas  to  be  shipped  long  distances 
—so  it  can't  be  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  ns 
Nature  intended.  You  can't  beat  Nature's 
game!  Plant  fruit  trees  and  bushes  and 
vines  in  your  own  yard,  even  if  it's  only  a 
50-ft  lot  (well  show  ^u  that  you  have  lotn 
of  room,  without  depnving  yourself  of  flowers 
or  vegetables)  and  the  fruit  you  serve  will 
make  you  the  envy  of  your  neighbors  and 
friends.  Especially  if  you  plant  Hicks' 
guaranteed  fruits— they  can't  go  wrong!  Ask 
for  our  special  groups  for  $5,910,  and  up— 
we  ship  a  whole  "Tot  Orchard,"  108  trees 
and  Wnes,  for  $3  j.  Tell  us  the  size  of  your 
grounds,  and  we  U  tell  yx>u  just  about  what 
you  can  do  to  start  growing  your  own  fruit. 


^ 


nooks  to  play  in— cool  and  inrltlng  in  hot  weather 
—cosy  and  warm  In  bleak  autumn  or  wintry  days. 
We  can  do  it  cheaply,  too— Its  more  a  matter  of 
experience  than  money.  Our  book,  "Home  Land- 
scapes." is  full  of  suggestions,  sketches,  prices- 
send  for  it,  it's  free. 


AND  don't  foivet  yourself  whfle  you  think  of  the 
kiddies.  The  mother  needs  quiet,  shady, 
secluded  comers  to  rest  in— yes.  even  to  work 
in.  Why  not  do  the  chores  In  a  "sylvan  nook"  in 
the  backyard-and  entertain  the  knitting  circle  or 
the  Red  Cross  party  within  the  shelter  and  privacy 
of  an  "evergreen  cove?"  It's  less  trouble  and  ever 
so  much  nicer.  And  the  tired  business  man  won't 
be  so  tired  if  he  can  come  home  to  an  outdoor  din- 
ing room  or  reading  nook  In  these  daylight-saving 
evenings.  Its  a  simple,  inexpensive  prescription 
for  health  and  efficiencj*— and  perhaps  the  best. 
Our  book,  "Home  Landscapes."  on  page^  »2. 
sketches  one  of  these  "evergreen  shelters"  or 
"walls  of  green"— send  for  It.  and  picture  your 
comfort  in  such  an  outdoor  living  room. 


m 


THIS  is  strawberry-time — as  you  probably  know 
—but  perhaps  you  have  read  so  many  Instruc- 
dons  about  strawberry  planting  that  you  have 
(ought  shy  of  even  trving  it.  But  all  vou  have  to 
remember  is  to  keep  the  ground  stirrea  3  in.  deep, 
and  to  throw  some  nay  or  mulch  over  the  plants  In 
winter.  There's  the  whole  secret.  Well  assume 
the  risk,  so  go  ahead  1  Plant  some  of  our  choice 
plants  now,  and  we  guarantee  that  next  summer 
you'll  taste  some  of  the  handsomest,  juiciest  berries 
you  ever  saw.  tec.  brings  you  xo  plants,  $6  a  hun- 
dred.   How  many  shall  we  send  you  ? 


4^ 


••npHE  city."  to  quote  a  prominent  architect,  "is 
J|_  no  place  tu  bring  up  a  &mily."  Perhaps  you 
moved  to  the  country  for  Just  that  reason, — 
but  are  you  sure  your  kiddles  are  (retting  the  fUll 
benefit  of  country  life  t  Do  they  have  to  play  in- 
doors when  it's  too  sunny — because  your  lawn  isn't 
shady  enough  ?  We  can  make  your  home  i;rounds 
a  Paradise  for  the  kiddies— full  of  cosy  comers  and 


(ri!w«**wc 


THE  same  fascinating  book  (it's  free,  remem- 
ber—a postcard  will  fetch  it)  will  tell  you,  on 
page  31.  how  to  turn  the  usual  dull  drab  shrub- 
bery of  September  and  October  into  a  vivid  Upestry 
of  blue,  red.  coral,  and  purple.  Some  of  these  un- 
usual shrubs  yield  edible  berries,  fktmi  which  de- 
licious drinks  or  appetizing  jam  can  be  made.  Be 
venturesome — try  some  new  things  under  Hicks' 
guidance— you  won't  be  sorry! 


WHILE  seeking  new  things,  don't  lose  inter- 
est in  the  old— the  plants  already  under  your 
care.  Above  all.  give  them  water.  If  trees 
and  flowers  could  talk,  how  often 
you'd  hear  them  begging  (nr  a  drinki 
Theyll  do  their  sweetest  and  loveliest 
for  you  if  you'll  only  jfive  them  plenty 
to  chink— yes,  even  when  it  rains! 


Y^MfS  gf  Knowing 

rTftllgy.L.L(kc 


HODGSON 


Pbrtable 
HOUSES 


THE  Hodffton  way  eliminates  all  the  bother  and 
trouble  that  usually  come  with  th«  building  of  a 

small  house  because  the  bouse  is  built,  finished  and 
painted  in  our  factory  and  shipped  to  you  in  sections. 
It  can  be  assembled  easily  and  quickly  by  inexperienced 
men.  No  figuring  over  blue  prints.  No  ruined  lawn. 
No  dirt  or  noise. 

Send  for  a  Hodgson  catalog.  You  will  find  it  jammed 
full  of  photographs  of  cottaeres,  bungalows,  garages, 
clubhouses  and  most  any  kind  of  a  bouse  you  can  think 
of.  After  selecting  the  one  that  strikes  your  fancy,  send 
in  your  order  early  and  it  will  be  shipped  to  you  when 
you  want  it. 

By  paying  25^  of  the  cost  now  we  will  hold  the  house 
until  you  need  it  At  the  same  time  you  save  money 
and  insure  prompt  delivery. 

Do  it  today. 


Plant  an  English  Walnut  Tree 


Franquettb 


If  you  have  room  plant 
a  grove  of  them,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Walnut  in  the  north 
is  not  only  one  of  the 
newest,  but  one  of  the 
most  rapid  growing  in- 
dustries in  the  United 
States.  The  early  planter 
is  bound  to  reap  a  golden 
harvest. 

Write  us  for  details. 


Fairport 


Look  at  this  record  of  The  Thompson  Orchard,  near  Rochester,  228  trees, 
on  five  acres,  the  largest  commercial  bearing  orchard  in  the  East,  producing 
in  one  season  2SQ  bushels  Walnuts,  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  sold 
at  25c.  per  pound.  This  orchard  has  been  in  bearing  many  years — 
with  occasional  temperatures  20  degrees  below  lero. 

The  Isere  Valley—the  Taluable  walnut  re|ion  of  FraiKC,  has  been  practically  wiped  out. 
Judge  for  yourself  the  prices  we  will  be  paying  for  English  Walnuts  in  a  short  time. 


^'Northern  Grown" 

means  specially  bred   to 
I  severe  changes  of  climate 

and    1  o  w    temperatures, 

strong,    vigorous,    husky 

young  trees,  able  to  offer  J 
I  unyielding  resistance  to  | 
'  severest  weather. 

You  ought  to  try  a  few  trees, 
or  if  you  have  room,  a  grove  of 
them.  If  you  wish  to  get  Far- 
thest north  grown  trees,  write  to 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 

(Established  19$6) 
GLENWOOD  NURSERY 
Mayitti  1703  Main  St.,     Rochester,  N.  Y.  Thomson 

Nut  Culture,  Fruit  Tre^a,  Berry  Plants,  EvergreeriM  and  Shrubt  described  in 
our  I9I8  Magalog,  aent  free  on  requeat. 


Wing's  Iris 

We  have  one  of  the  largest 
collections  in  America.  Many 
of  them  can  be  obtained  from  no 
other  source.  Plant  Bearded 
Iris  now,  and  have  a  lovely 
border  next  spring.  We  have 
them  in  colors  ranging  from 
cream  and  snow  white  to  almost 
black,  passing  through  all  the 
intermediateshadesof  pale  blue 
and  delicate  lavender,  violet 
and  purple,  crimson  and  rose, 
copper,  bronze  and  purest  gold, 
in  wonderful  and  lovely  com- 
binations. They  are  graceful 
in  form,  exquisite  in  texture. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy  and 
require  little  or  no  care. 

For  ^1.65  we  will  send  you 
this  fine  collection,  postpaid, 
the  actual  value  of  which  is 
^2.25. 

MME.  CHEREAU.  White  bo  dered  blue  INNOCENZA.  Pure  white 

MME.  PACQUITTE,  Deep  rosy  claret  ARNOLS,  Velvety  purple  and  bronze 

PALLIDA  DALMATICA,  SUvery  lavender.  PERFECTION.    Dark    velvety   blue  and 

immcnte  flowers  pale  blue 

AUREA,  Golden  yellow  DALM  ARIUS,  Pale  blue,  amber  and  videt- 

brown 

Send  for  this  collection  to-day.     We  know  you  will  be  pleased. 

Our  new  catalogue  describes  nearly  five  hundred  varieties.  Write  for  copy. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO.,  Box  1426,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

{The  Houae  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Fricea) 


Admtisera  will  appneiat§  your  mgntUming  Tk»  Garden  Maganns  in  wriHnff—and  toe  viU,  too 
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•  BPTEMBEB,     Itig 


—Peonies  and  Iris' 

An  excellent  collection  of  12  Peonies 
covering  season  and  color  well,  fine  sized 
roots  that  are  ready  for  business  for 
$5.00  by  parcel  post.     Here  they  are: 

Baroness  Schroeder,  Mons.  J.  Elie,  La 
TuUpe,  La  Perle,  Mad.  Calot,  Umb.  Rosaa, 
EduliSy  Superba,  Festiva  Maxima,  Cour- 
onne  d'Or,  Felix  Crousse,  Rubra  Super- 
ba,  Dorchester. 

We  may  be  able  to  substitute  other  fine 
varieties  in  this  collection  if  desirable.  Send  for 
our  select  list  of  Peonies  and  Iris  and  tell  us 
your  wants.    See  Iris  offer  in  Aug.  issue. 

If  ordered  by  express  we  will  send  a  little 
larger  roots  and  add  two  extras  to  the  above  12. 

We  will  furnish  the  42  standard  varieties  men- 
tioned by  Paul  V.  D.  Hoysrad  on  page  14  in  the 
Aug.  Garden  for  $25.00.  Any  25  of  them  for 
$18.00.    Don't  miss  this  opportunity. 

W.  J.  ENGLE  &  SON,  R.  No.  8,  Dayton,  O. 


Plant 


NOW 


Hlckt  Evergreena  planted  now  will 
gire  trnmediate  beauty  and  refinement 
to  your  home.  Iheae  attractive  ever- 
grttm  may  be  tranaplanted  this  year 
at  small  ctM.  They  fcreen  objectionable 
views  and  add  a  touch  of  country  atmos- 
phere to  your  place. 

Don't  delay!  Save  lo  years  by  plant- 
Ingnow. 

Thci«  Is  a  size  and  shape  for  every  pur- 
poae-Hfrom  spruce  bour  iary  hedges  4  to  6 
feet  high  to  evergreen  windbreaks  lo  to 
IS  fleet.  Order  without  risk.  We  ship  up 
to  zooo  miles  and  guarantee  smtis/art«ry 
growth.  . .     ^     . 

Send  for  Catalog. 


"Home  Attractions" 

PERGOLAS 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

For  Bmautifying  Homm 
Crounai 

When  writiiis  enclose  10c 
and  ask  for  Pergola  CaU- 
locue  "H.30." 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

EUton  and  W«b«t«r  Atm.,  Chleato,  111. 

New  York  City  Otttcm,  6  E.  39th  StrMt 


The  World's  Choicest 

PEONIES 

Including  ail  ihm  N^w  and  Rarm  VarUtimm 

Le  Cygne.  Solan^e.  Therese,  La  France.  Martha  Bulloch .Tourangrelee. 
Mme.  Joles  Dessert.  Prinievere,  RosaBonheur,  M.  M.  Cahuaic.  Loye- 
liness.  Enchanteresse.  JuhUee.  etc.    Send  for  caulogue.    Now  ready. 

D.  W.  C.  RUFF  Globe  Bldf .,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Heatherhome  Bulbs 

For  Fall  Planting 

There's  such  a  thing  as  superior  quality  in 
Bulbs,  insuring  greater  success  in  growing  and 
better  flowers. 

Heatherhome  Bulbs  are  of  the  same  exceptional 
quality  as  Heatherhome  Seeds  and  Plants. 

Write  for  our  Fall  List  to-day 

Heatherhome  Seed  and  Nurswy  Co. 

(FornMrly  the  Knigfal  and  Struck  Co.) 

258  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


(jConeludtd  from  page  64) 
should  be  lifhc  cream.     Awarded  pointa  as  folbwt:  size  30,  cobr 
30,  general  form  20,  varietal  character,  labelinf  20.     Roots  which 
are    corky"  or  somewhat  hollow  must  be  scored  down. 

Tumlpeof  the  flat  tvpe  should  b«  from  3i  to4^  inches  in  diameter; 
if  they  are  of  the  Purple-top  type  the  top  mustoe  bright  purple;  if 
White,  color  should  be  cream  wnice,  of  fresh  appearance.  Freedom 
from  woody  or  faulty  spots  in  the  fibre,  smooth  appearance,  freedom 
from  side  roots  and  uniformity  are  important.'  A  fair  scaling  would 
be:  size  30,  color  30,  general  form  20,  smoothness  and  deanlmess  of 
skin  20,  character  and  labeling  10. 

Onions.  Danvers  Yellow  type  not  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter 
of  dark  atraw  color,  small  neck  and  verv  firm.  Such  red  varieties 
as  Red  Globe  and  Wethersfield  shoula  average  3-3 )  inches  in 
diameter  and  be  of  a  dark  red  color.  White  Silverskin  of  2^-3  inches 
across  is  of  correct  size  and  color  ought  to  be  creamish  white.  Larger 
varieties  such  as  Prizetaker,  Ailsa  Craig,  and  Gigantic  Gibraltar 
may  run  from  4  inches  upward  in  diameter.  Firmness  of  flesh 
is  very  important  in  onions  as  is  smallness  of  neck.  Many  of  the 
finest  looking  specimens  on  close  examination  are  often  found  to 
have  soft  or  bleeding  necks  and  judges  should  always  press  their 
fingers  on  the  neck  to  locate  such  specimens.  Points  for  onions 
may  be:  size  30,  firmness  and  small  neck  25,  color  20,  general  form  is, 
varietal  character  and  labeling  10. 

Cabbaifosof  the  Drumhead  type  should  have  a  head  1 2  to  16  inches 
in  diameter,  be  bright  green  in  color  and  very  firm;  with  the  Ball- 
head  type  heads  should  b«  2-3  inches  smaller.  It  is  not  possible 
to  iudge  the  solidity  of  cabbages  by  merely  looking  at  them  or  even 
feeling  them.  A  better  and  safer  method  is  to^pick  up  each  one 
separately.  Cabbages  frequently  split  after  being  cut  and  these 
cracks  or  disfigurements  usually  occur  on  the  most  solid  heads.  A 
fair  way  to  score  cabbage  would  be:  size  25,  form  25.  color  15,  firm- 
ness 25,  varietal  character  and  labeling  10.  With  Savoy  cabbies 
the  head,  independent  of  the  leaves,  should  not  be  less  than  8  inches 
in  diameter  and  the  fr^h  appearance  and  curliness  of  the  leaves  are 
important.  Scoring  might  be,  size  2S«  form  20,  freshness  and  cur- 
liness of  leaves  2$,  nrmness  20,  varietal  character  and  labeling  10. 

Cauliflowors  must  have  closeness  of  flower,  a  color  as  near  white 
as  possible  and  so  long  as  the  specimens  are  uniform  the  greater  the 
breadth  of  flower  the  netter.     Size  may  be  allotted  10  points,  color 

2o,  closeness  of  flower  and  freshness  20,  and  varietal  character  and 
ibeling  10. 

Tomatoosare  always  shown  in  great  numbers  and  need  very  care- 
ful iudging,  as  it  does  not  do  to  be  carried  away  by  a  smooth  upper 
surface;  the  bottoms  of  the  fruits  must  always  be  examined  too. 
When  this  is  done  it  often  completely  changes  the  first  snap  judg- 
ment. On  the  upper  surface  it  is  important  to  have  an  even  ripe- 
ness and  freedom  from  all  specks  and  blemishes,  while  below  cracks 
are  to  be  looked  for.  Comparatively  few  dishes  are  free  from  cracks 
or  spots  unless  the  weather  has  been  unusually  warm  and  dry  for 
some  days  prior  to  the  staging  of  the  fruits.  Tomatoes  for  exhibi- 
tion should  be  2f-3|  inches  in  diameter,  bright  red,  purplish  pink,  or 
yellow  according  to  variety,  very  firm  and  free  from  cracks  and  other 
blemishes.  A  fair  wav  to  allot  points  would  be  varietal  character 
25,  freedom  from  cracks  and  other  blemishes  20,  size  15,  solidity  of 
flesh  15,  evenness  of  color  10,  labeling  10. 

Poppers  of  such  varieties  as  Bull  Nose,  Sweet  Mountain  and  Ruby 
King  snould  not  be  less  than  2^  inches  in  diameter,  deep  green  in 
color,  fresh  and  firm,  also  as  straight  and  symmetrical  as  possible. 
In  a  close  competition,  the  advantage  should  be  given  to  perfectly 
green  specimens  over  such  as  show  a  little  red  coloring  even  though 
the  latter  may  average  somewhat  large  in  size.  Pomts:  Color — 
deep  green — 25,  size  30,  general  form  15,  firmness  and  freshness  20, 
vanetal  character  and  labeling  10. 

Sw—tcomis  an  important  vc^table.  Quality  indicating  sweet- 
ness, and  fresh  appearance  are  prime  factors  in  judging  sweet  com; 
also  stripping  the  cobs  to  see  tf  they  are  filled  to  the  tips.  Cobs 
which  are  at  all  mixed  in  color  through  cross  fertilization  of  yellow 
and  white  varieties,  even  thouj|h  of  larger  size  than  others  should  be 
placed  below  them  when  makmg  awards.  Length  of  cob  according 
to  variety,  White  Crosby  not  less  than  6  inches  long,  and  large 
varieties  such  as  Stowell's  Evergreen  10  inches.  For  quality,  sweet- 
ness and  appearance  40  points  snould  be  allotted,  for  size  2$,  color  15, 
form  10,  varietal  character  and  labeling  10. 

Squaiaho*  of  the  Hubbard  type  which  is  the  most  popular  winter 
variety  should  weigh  10-20  pounds,  the  shells  hard  so  that  the  point 
of  a  knife  will  not  enter  without  pressure  being  used,  color  of  flesh 
orange  yellow.  Points:  weight  20,  color — deep  green  or  bronze — 
according  to  type — 20,  quality,  hardness  of  shell  20,  firm  and  free- 
dom from  defects  30,  varietal  character  and  labeling  10.  Hardness 
of  shell  should  count  with  all  squashes  except  such  summer  varieties 
as  vegetable  marrow'and  crooknecks;  with  these  a  soft  shell  must  be 
recognized  in  preference  to  a  hard  one,  no  matter  how  larg(  the  lat- 
ter may  be. 

Lettucos  of  the  popular  Tennif  Ball  type  shall  be  not  less  than 
10  inches  in  diameter  from  outer  leaf  to  outer  leaf,  of  fresh  appearance 
and  with  solid  heart.  It  is  important  to  examine  the  centres  closely 
for  signs  of  decay  when  competition  is  close.  Allow  for  size  50 
points,  quality,  hardness  and  diameter  of  head  20,  freshness  and  gen- 
eral form  20,  varietal  character  and  labeling  10. 

Cucumbers  of  White  Spine  type  and  hybrids  between  this  variety 
and  the  English  frame  varieties  shoula  be  straight  6-10  inches 
long  according  to  sort,  dark  green  color  throughout  except  for  some 
whitish  streaks  at  the  Dottom  end;  diameter  should  average  2  inches. 
Color  should  be  allowed  2$  points,  size  20.  quality,  fresh  appearance 
and  freedom  from  defects  25,  general  form  20,  varietal  character 
and  labeling  10. 

String  beans  whether  green  or  wax,  should  be  as  straight  as  posri- 
ble,  free  from  specks  or  rust,  5-8  inches  in  length  according  to 
variety,  quite  smooth  and  free  from  appearance  of  seeds,  and 
brittle;  in  order  to  properly  judge  them  it  is  best  to  snap  one  or  two 
beans  in  each  plate  and  note  their  brittleness  and  freedom  from 
strings.  A  fair  scale  for  string  beans  is  size  (according  to  variety)  25, 
form — straightness  and  freedom  from  defects.  2^,  quality,  brittleness 
and  freedom  from  strings  30,  color  10,  varietal  character  and  labeling 
10. 

Shell  beans  should  be  allotted  30  for  size,  20  for  freshness,  20 
for  color  of  beans,  20  for  general  form  and  freedom  from  defects,  ID 
for  varietal  character  and  labeling. 

Celery  is  not  in  the  best  of  condition  in  early  fall  but  some  sorts 
such  as  Paris  Golden  and  White  Plume  are  available.  All  stalks 
should  be  pressed  to  detect  any  pithy  or  hollow  ones,  any  signs  of 
this  defect  will  at  once  throw  down  an  exhibit  no  matter  how  well 
bleached  and  handsome  it  may  be.  Freedom  from  rust  is  also  very 
important.  Celery  bleached  by  means  of  boards  averages  cleaner 
than  plants  planked  up  with  earth,  although  the  latter  will  probably 
be  superior  in  flavor.  Color  should  be  allowed  35  points  (stalks 
of  White  Plume  should  be  nearly  white  and  foliage  splashed  with 
white,  in  Paris  Golden  thzy  should  be  of  golden  color)  size  30,  qual- 
ty  (firmness  and  brittleness)  25,  varietal  character  and  labeling  10. 


PH  Traxler's  Collection  i^ 
of  Fragrant  Peonies 

•  This  collection  oooUins  the  choicest  of  Mr.  Bnad't 
''America's  Best,"  all  of  the  world's  best,  tad  notUoc  bot 
the  best  Nothing  but  fragrant  varieties  and  only  tlv 
bestof  these.  '" 

Ellsabetli  Barrett  Bre  walas,  choicest  white  (regular  die.  1  m 

K  eyes)  $ai  00.    Small  i-a,  |t4.9c.  ' 

LadTy  Alexander  Ihifl;  tinted  white,  lesxo.    Snail,  fti,* 
Martka  Balleek.  choicest  pink.  Sas^.  ^mallTlMTs.    ^ 
LeaaMlew,  choicest  bright  red.  iloAo.    Snail. I77C 
Areue  Brand,  best  rose  scented  piak.  Sso.00.    Small,  fv  n. 
PkeebeCbryTMSt  fragrant  late  pknlc.lioAo.  ^^ 

Kkard  Carvel*  most  fragrant  eariy  crimsoa,  $5x0. 
lee  Hall*  most  fi«|rrant  pink  and  cream.  $5.00. 
llearj  Averxt  most  fragrant  pinkish  white  and  yeOov,  tiojoa. 
Jadse  Berry,  best  early  fragnat  sheU  pink.  |xox>o. 

Why  not  try  ashipaient  of  our  thriily,  vigorous,  northcta  grown  aockr 
Send  for  Hetcriptive  friee  Kst  o/tme  hundred /ragr^nt  xmritHu 

Ma  A.  Tnikr,  22s  Wegt  24th  St,  MineaHH,  Ab. 


START  NEXT  YEAR'S  GARDEN  NOW 


Lilac;  Snowballa 
and  athar 

Decidu- 

ou* 

Shrub* 

and 

Trees 


If  you  desire  pleasant 
home  surroundings  next 
year.  transplant  your 
shrubs  now. 

Our  nurseries  are  in  the 

Boro  of  Queens,  N.  Y. 

City,  20  minutes  from 

Penn.     Terminal    to 

Broadway,   Flushing. 

Pay  us  a  visit,  phone 

or  write  us. 


NnrMryCt. 
F1iishiiif,LI.,N.T. 


-Peo 


nies- 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE:  Lady  Alexander 
Duff,  Cherry  Hill,  Cermaine  Bigot,  La  France;  for 
La  Frt,  Le  Cygne,  E.  G.  Hill,  La  Lorraine  or  anj 
scarce  varieties. 

Corrmmpandmnca  Solieiiad 
H.  F.  CHASE,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Swanion's  new  vnrietifs  of 

est  mushrooms.  Send  for  price  list 

PAUL  SWANSON.  0570  Norwood  Park  Avenne.  Chic^o.  a 


Lwn  give  heavy  cro|»  of  tlv  fis* 
infbrmatioD  about  II 


MR.  ROBERT  PYLE— the  wdl-known  GaMen  LectoRr  tod 
Rosarian  invites  correspondenoe  from  garden  loven  and  sodcda. 
Subject  —  "The  American  Rose  Garden"  fllustxated  with  M 
cokxed  lantern  slides.    Address:  West  Grove.  Fa. 

WATER  WEEDS  of  all  kinds  are  easily  rtmuned  from  lakes,  posck, 
streams,  etc.  by  the  Submarine  Weed  Cutting  Saw.  Send  fa 
particulan.    Aschert  Bros.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


I    '      Every  Library  must  contain 
■    l-^      a  complete  Kipling  —  that 
/^.  /l,     w  if  you  plan  to  afford  your| 
children    the    heritage   of    the  Anglo- 1 
Saxon  family. 

PuWsMhy 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Garden  City.  New  York 


A  Garden  Library  for  a 
Dollar  and  a  Quarter 

Bound  volimes  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  repRsot  tk 
Isst  %rord  on  gsrdening.  It  is  reaDy  •  Ioom  leaf  cjwiupeJa  a 
horticultiire.  You  are  kept  im  to  date.  Save  your  copies  a 
THE  GARDEN  MAGA^NE  and  let  us  bind  them  for  ysa 
There  is  a  new  volume  every  six  months,  and  Vol.  2b  a  ws^ 
now.  Send  ^ur  magazines  bv  Parcel  Post  and  we  wil  a«m^ 
index,  and  bmd  them  for  you  tor  $1.2S.  If  you  have  not  kept  al 
of  the  numbers,  we  will  supply  the  missing  copies  at  ZSc  «■»  « 
we  will  supply  the  bound  vohme  complete  for  $2.00.  THEGAR^ 
DEN  MAGAZINE  can  be  of  more  service  thU  ytmr  thMi  cnr 
before,  and  you  can  get  most  out  of  the  magarine  when  yoo  w 
it  and  keep  it  in  permanent  form.   Address: 

Circulation  Department 
GARDEN  MAGAZINE  Gankn  Gly,  NevT«k 


J; 
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^  IMP  SOAP 

Sure  Insect  Killer 


THE  use  of  Imp  Soap  Spray  on  fruit  trees, 
garden  truck,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
will  positively  destroy  all  insect  pests  and  larva 
deposits.  Quite  harmless  to  vegetation.  Used  in 
country's  biggest  orchards  and  estates.  Very 
economical — one  gal.  Imp  Soap  Spray  makes 
from  35  to  40  gals,  effective  solution.  Directions 
on  can.  Pts.  40c.;  QU.,  60c.;  Gal.,  $2.10;  5 
GaU.,  19.00;  10  Gals.,  $17.25;  Bbb.,  per 
Gal.,  $1.70.  F.O.B.  Boston.  Genuine  can  has 
Ivy  leaf  trade  mark.  Your  money  back  if  Imp 
So4^>  Spray  doesn't  do  as  claimed.  Order  direct 
if  your  dealer  can't  supply. 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO^  Props. 

EMtara  domical  Co.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 


Thg  Aten  System  eliminates  the 
obnoxious  cesspool.     It  is  permanent 
self -opera  ting,  and  can  be  installed 
by  any  one.    Used  by  many  prom- 
inent   people.     Recommended 
by  well-known  architects,  -i^^-  *r>- 


ATEN  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO.,  2S6  Frftfa  Are..  New  York  City 


TUMHNE  CMERGEHCY  CSMENT 

To  tmpmir  huaxmx  "WotrntjAimmt  Tanlu. 
ainka,  Laratori*^  vtc 


STONE   TAR    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 

jr  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET.  ^  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

nn 


at 


IE  DACE' 

^  r GLUE   r. 

A   HOUSEHOLD    NECESSITY 


HK\V.  TIIF.  TRKKS.- Kill  San    Ii.se  Scale.  Aphis. 
White  Fly.ct'  . .  !>>  sifraviiiji;  your  trees  >vlth 

GOOD's^s;^nsH:oiL 

SOAP-N93' 


Contains  nothing  injurious  to 
Used  and  endotsed  by  U.  S. 


Sure  ileath  to  tree  pearts. 
trees— fettiUzes  the  soil. 
I>ei»t  of  AkfTicuIture. 

PRFP- ."*"'    "^aUiable    Ikk.Ic    on    Tree    and    Plant 

r  I\i:ii:i         i  )iMra<ies.     Write  f(..r  it  to-dav- 


JAMES  GOOD,  Oritinil  M*Ur,  2111-15  E.Suiquehanna  Ave.,  Phfla. 


,r== 


hM'"»^Ht>iiiji.\aiiUiiiMtHity»UMti»iiuih»fWiH''T^'iingg3 


Settle  the  Fencing  Problem 


i    with 


CELSIOR.  I 


RUST    F^ROOr 


FENCE 


THESE  neat  and  serviceable  fences  are 
made  of  heavy,  tough,  springy  steel 
wires,  held  firmly  together  at  every  inter- 
section by  the  patented  steel  clamp;  then, 
AFTER  being  made  up,  are  galvanized.  This 
makes  them  rust  proof  and  long  wearing. 

You  are  not  limited  to  one  style.  Send 
for  catalog  B  and  choose  the  style  and  size 
that  suits  your  needs. 

In  justice  to  yourself,  don't  settle  the 
fencing  question  till  you  have  investigated 
EXCELSIOR  RUST  PROOF  FENCE. 

Askyour  hardware  dealer  for  EXCELSIOR  RUSTPROOF 
tree  guards,  trellises,  fences,  bed  guards,  railings,  gates,  etc. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO.,  Worcester,  MaM. 


HARDY  PHLOX 

Are  the  peer  in  the  garden,  blooming  during  all  sum- 
mer unti^f rost.    We  have  the  last  word  in  phlox. 
Send  for  list;  it's  free. 

W.  F.  SCHMEISKE 

State  Hospital  Station 

Binghamton  Box  11.  New  York 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Cuiaiogum  Fwm 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

CCMcKAY.Mffr.  Box  G,  G«n«¥a«  N.  Y. 


'^BUFFALO*'  PORTABLE  FENCING  SYSTEM 

Enablcs^you  to  make  any  size  yard  or  runwav  desired.    Can  be  moved^to  otho' Jooitlons  at  wttL    Prices  as  follows: 


It  p*r  MttlMi 


8  fl.  !••§  xtn,  klffk 
6  fli.  iMff  z  1  ft.  hl«li 

Above  prices  are  for  orders  consistinf  of  six  sections  or  more  and  are  F.  O.  B.  cars  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Best  article  on  the 


f  n.  leaf  X  ft  flI.  klfk 

1  ft.  •  la.  leaf  x  ft  ft.  klffk  (ffate)     1.7« 


$t.M  per  seetlea 
$1.7«  •<        •< 


market  for  young;  chicks,  ducks,  eeesc  and  other  small  fowl  and  animals,  also  for  enclosing  small  nrdens  In  season. 

Place  your  order  to-day.    You  wUl  be  well  satisfied.    Send  check,  money  order  or  New  York  Draft  and  we  will  send 

you  the  greatest  article  for  poultry  or  dog  kennel  purposes.    Booklet  67 AA  describing  this  system  will  be  maOed  you  upon  request  with  six  cents  to 

cover  posuge.  BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.       (formerly  Heh«^ler-s  Sms)       46?  Termec.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Brooder  for  so  to  too  chtckm 


No.  3  Poultry  Houtiefor  «o  h€n»—3  uniU 


Srtting  Coop 


STRONG,  healthy  chicks  are  the  reasons  for  Hodgson  Poultry 
Houses.    If  it's  the  brooder,  the  laying  house  or  the  sectional 
unit,  each  one  Is  built  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  requirements. 
They  are  scientifically  designed,  well  ventilated,   sanltoir  and 
stormproof.    The  best  materUds  enter  into  their  construction. 
Buy  the  Hodgson  way;  It's  the  easiest.  Send  for  a  catalog  today; 


let  us  know  the  kind  of  brooder  or  poultry  houae  you  want  and 
we  will  ship  It  to  you  in  nuutly  finished  and  painted  sections.    The 
assembling  c^tn  easily  bo  done  by  un  unskilled  workman  in  a 
couple  of  hours.    First  send  for  the  catalog. 
I.  F    E0D68ON  00.,  Koom  til.  71-73  Federal  St..  ] 
6  Eaat  39th  St..  New  York  Olty 


HODGSON    PORTABLE    HOUSES 


VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 


WE  OFFER:  (1)  Health; 
breeding.    (3)  A  splendi 


Claasiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  farm,  country,  auto,  children.  Splendid  companion, 
romping  playmaU,  matchless  watch  and  stock  dog.  Endorsed  as  tmsurpassed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Kainey. 
Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  affectionate  and  true  as  steel.  Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  -dependable 
with  children. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy,  hardy, 
absoluUly  freejrom  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY.  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred, 
Ijedigreed,  registered,  certifiecl. 

The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 


hy,    hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly,  comical,  lovinR  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  paira. 
id    bitch  o/r^arfy  sfTPrJ  by  our  magnificent  stud. 


(2)  Grown  or  partly  grown  male  or  feniale  or  unrelated  pair  for 


ng-     (3)  A  splendid    bitch  already  serped  by  our  magnificent  stud.     We  euarantet  prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction. 
AT  STUD.  Brainy,  Brawny,  Noble,  Upstanding  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world). 
$25.     Simply  express  your    bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred  and  returned.     Descriptiee  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.    Also  stud  card. 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM,  Box  SB,  Weston,  New  Jersey 


Fee 
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Keep  lour  Liberty  Bonds 


HOLD  to  that  bond.  You  invested  to  help  send  the  boys 
across.  They  are  oyer  now,  at  grips  with  the  German 
monster.  You  expect  them  to  hold  on— hold  on  till  the  last 
vestige  of  autocracy  is  crushed  out  of  him.  Then  you,  too, 
must  hold  on — must  keep  your  enlisted  dollars  invested  on  the 
fighting  line. 

It  isn't  the  hooray  of  a  campaign  that  wins  a  war.  It's 
the  will  to  hang  on,  to  make  sacrifice  today,  that  tomorrow 
may  bring  victory. 

And  your  investment.  Those  bonds  are  the  safest  investment  you  ever 
made.  Don't  be  lured  into  exchanging  them  for  the  "securities'*  of  some 
suave  get-rich-quick  operator.  Big  returns  may#  be  promised,  but  the  bigger 
the  promised  returns  the  bigger  the  risk. 

If  you  have  to  have  money,  take  your  bond  to  any  bank  and  use  it  as  col- 
lateral for  a  loan.  There  is  no  security  the  banker  would  rather  have — noth- 
ing on  which  he  will  lend  more  willingly. 

Don't  use  bonds  to  buy  merchandise.  The  average  merchant,  accepting 
your  bonds  in  trade,  sells  them  immediately,  thus  tending  to  lower  their 
market  price  and  taking  away  from  the  buyer  of  your  bonds  the  ability  to 
lend  a  corresponding  amount  of  money  to  his  Gdy^nment.  Liberty  Bonds 
are  meant  to  help  your  country  at  War;  are  meatnt  for  investment  and  to 
provide  an  incentive  for  saving  and  a  provision  for  the  rainy  day. 

Hold  fast  to  your  Liberty  Bonds.  Hold  fast  for  the  sake  of  the  boys 
^'Over  There".    Hold  fast  because  it  is  good  business, 

UNITED   STATES   TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 


Contrilmted  through 
Division  of  Advertising 


United  States  Gov't  Committer 
on  Public  Information 


This  space  contribuUd  for  ths  winning  of  the  war  by 
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! 


# 

i 

! 
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Make  Your  Garden  a  Beauty  Spot 

Let  Darwin  Tulips  Help  You 

The  longing  for  the  companionship  of  the  beautiful  is  deeply  rooted  within  us  all.    For  times  immemorial,  flowers 
have  been  recognized  by  mankind  as  nature's  own  expression  of  beauty  and  sentiment.     It  remains  for  us  to 
thus  employ  nature's  gifts,  as  to  give  us  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  comfort  during  these  times  when 
trials  and  tribulations  demand  an  extraordinary  amount  of  our  attention. 

Fewer  and  fairer  messengers  indeed  reach  us  at  present  from  "over  there"  than  the  lovely  Tulips 

of  Holland.     Once  you  surrender  to  their  charm,  you  will  never  be  without 
your  Tulip  bed.      Let  '*Clara  Butt"  Tulips  help  you  glorify  your  garden. 

Twenty-five   ''Clara  Butt'' 
CprnT)  Darwin  Tulips  /or 
One   Dollar,   Postpaid 

There  never  was  a  fairer  flower  than  "Clara 
Butt."  Magnificent,  cup-shaped  flowers  of  im- 
pressive size,  carried  on  stems  2}^  feet  tall — 
strong,  yet  graceful  and  of  a  charming  shade  of 
pink  not  found  in  any  other  Tulip. 

The  bulbs  we  off^er  are  the  elite  product  of  one 
of  Holland's  master  growers  of  this  variety. 
With  exceptional  size  these  bulbs  combine  extra- 
ordinary blooming  power.  Please  do  not  com- 
pare them  with  those  commonly  sold. 


Scheepers' 


Gold  Medal 
Quality 


Bulb; 


Continue  to  stand  for  all  the  choicest  the  world 
affords  in  flowering  bulbs.  In  striving  after  ex- 
ceptional standards,  the  House  of  Scheepers  re- 
quires the  world's  greatest  specialists  to  con- 
tribute the  very  choicest  their  skill  can  produce. 
That  the  flower  lovers  of  America  appreciate 
our  endeavors  is  proven  by  the  numerous  Gold 
and  Silver  Medals,  Cups  and  Grand  Prizes 
which  popular  approval  has  awarded  us. 

John  Scheepjers,  Inc. 

Flower  Bulb  S/>ecialisls 

No.  2  Stone  Str.  New  York  City 

Experimental  Gardens — Brookville,  L.  I. 


Digitized  by 


Google 


across^^e  seas 

Love  of  country,  love  of  flag,  of  home,  of  the  dear 
ones  left  behind — these  are  the  emotions  that  steel 
the  strength  of  the  fighting  man.  And  it  is  with 
the  voice  of  these  emotions  that  the  Victrola 
speaks  to  the  soldier  on  land  and  sea,  in  the  front 
line  trench  and  the  base  hospital,  in  the  home 
camp  and  right  up  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 

The  Victrola — small,  light,  compact — can  be 
carried  everywhere.  It  requires  no  musician  to 
play  it.  And  wherever  it  goes,  go  its  song  of 
hope  and  courage — its  art,  its  entertainment,  its 
comfort,  its  impulse  to  victory. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Vict  ro  1 


Manual  oi  rail  rianting 


RDEN 


GAZINE 


KoriiF  TO  UR)^nFiin 

\Mi«'ii  yoii  finish  rc.irl 
iliv:  this  ttiatjazine.  place 
n  oiif  c€Ui  stain  1 1  on  tlii« 
iio(i<r.  mail  the  iiia^a 
/inr.auci  it  lull  t>«  placed 
ill  ilie  hatitls  rtf  niir  sol 
fliers  or  vulrtrs  ilr«tine^t 
III  proceed  mcfsea-s.  Nr» 
*»r:i[>l-'er.  no  .\i|t1res.\. 
\    S.   Itl'KLt-SON. 


Price 
25  Cents 


Bay  Rugs  as  Does  the  Expert 

He  never  buys  on  appearance  —  he  '*  digs  into"  the  value  of  the 
fabric.  He  looks  beneath  the  surface  for  those  hidden  qualities 
which  he  knows  insure  long  wear. 

Although  you  may  lack  the  technical  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  expert  rug  buyer,  you  do  not  have  to  take  chances,  for  the  name 
**WhittaU'*  is  your  guarantee  that  any  rug  bearing  this  name  has 
woven  into  it  those  very  same  qualities  which  the 
expert  looks  for  as  his  guide  to  durability  and 
service.  The  same  reputation  that  has  made  Whittall 
carpets  famous  for  many  years  also  stands  back  of 
Whittall  Rugs. 

M.   1.  WHITTALL   ASSOCIATES 


"  Oriental  Ad  in 
Whittall  Rugs'' 

Our    illustrated    book, 


describing  the  color, 
refinement  and  beauty 
of  design  of  these  sub- 
stantial floor  coverings, 
sent  free  on  request. 


307  BRUSSELS  STREET 


Wins  Every  Gardener's  Heart! 


r 


I 


RUST     F»FtOOF 


FENCE 

keeps   these  grounds 

beautiful  and  in  order 

Keeps  intruders  out, 
doesn't  obscure  the 
view  or  keep  light  and 
air  away  from  the 
bushes,  shrubbery,  etc. 

Made  of  heavy  steel 
wires,  held  rigidly  to- 
gether by  the  patented 
steel  clamp.  Rust 
Proof  because  galvan- 
ized AFTER  making. 

Write  for  explanatory  booklet 
By   showing  styles,   sizes^  etc 

As,\  your  hardware  dealer  for 
EXCELSIOR  Rust  Proof  trellises, 
bed  guards,    tree   guards,    etc 


You  use  .«i>wr  tools  twcAuse  yo»i  Atrif  to :  o*btn  w 
use  because  you  vitPtf  «o.  The  Litter  holds  true  a 
home  gardens  throui^hout  the  country,  of  the 

Liberty  Cultioator  Weeder 

A  seven -toothed  cuWratw 
easily  ami  quickly  adju^l 
to  from  4"  to  10"  width.  Bj 
means  of  a  patent  socket,  fc  » 
altac Jied  to  a  wheeMraxne.  as 
shown  to  left.  You  tbeo  b«« 
a  wheelhoe  that  it  *<^ 
able  a»  shown.  Write  t* 
frrelv  dllustraietl.  de^-rir*^ 
circular  of  this  and  o«l« 
C.il*>n  Ovdtn  Labor  S»»«n 
TO-DAY.    -r».     v 

J.  B.  GILSON  COMFANT 
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A  Pecan  Tree 
for  Every  Home 

is  a  slogan  that  might  profitably  be  adopted  by  the 
nation.  Pecans  stand  for  food,  pleasure  and  comfort. 
Pecans  are  perroanent,  bearing  increasing  crops  of  deli- 
cious nuts  each  year;  A  Pecan  tr^  is  an  object  of 
beauty,  grows  rapidly,  and  there  are  varieties  suited  to 
almost  every  section.  The  Indiana  is  specially  suited  to 
the  sectiona  outside  of  the  main  Pecan  belt  of  the  South. 

As  one  of  the  champions  of  Pecan  and 
Nut  Culture,  we  invite  you  to  write  for 
our  free  catalogue,  pages  60-61  of  which 
will  tell  you  more  about  our  Nut  Trees. 

We  grow  a  complete  line  of  hardy  fruit 
trees  and  plants,  shrubs,  and  ornamen- 
tals, evergreens,  etc.,  in  our  400  acre 
nursery. 

J.  Van  Lindley  Nursery  Company 

Nurserymen  and  Landscape  Gardeners 
Pomona 

North  Carolina 


The  World's  Best 

ROSES 

AND 

PEONIES 

For  Fall  Planting 


Grown  by  an  Enthusiast 

Catalogue   of  either  or  both  on  request 

GEORGE  H.  PETERSON 

Rose  and  Peony  Specialist 

Box  50  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


JONES 


Nut  Trees 


My  HARDY  PENNSYLVANIA  GROWN  TREES  are  the 
bttt  for  eastern  or  northern  planting.  Pecans,  English  and 
Black  Wahiuts,  Shagborks.  etc.  All  trees  budded  or  grafted— 
no  seedlings.    AUractiwt  catalogu*  frtt. 

J.  F.  JONES— rAe  Nut  Specialist 
Bo«  C  LancaatoTy  P«nn*a 


Preliminary   Announcement   of 
A  Food  Garden  "Find' 

When,  as  the  recognized  leader  in  its  chosen  field  as  Flower  Bulb 
Specialists^  The  House  of  Scheepers  asks  your  attention  to  a  food 
plant,  the  reasons  must  be  weighty  indeed.  Only  Superlative  Quality 
in  our  *'Find'*  could  have  induced  us  to  introduce  it  over  our  signa- 
ture, while  the  recognition  of  a  patriotic  obligation  on  our  part  makes 
this  announcement  almost  imperative  at  this  time. 

Every  Patriotic  American  Food  Garden  will  better  serve  its 
purpose,  if  it  contains 

Scheepers'  "La  France''  Raspberry 

An  Eoerhcaring  Quality  Fruit,  Just  awarded  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit 
by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie^ 

With  extraordinary  size  of  the  individual  berry,  this  "discovery" 
combines  an  aroma  and  flavor  that  really  makes  it  the  peer  of  all 
raspberries.  The  fruits-are  pinkish  red,  of  tempting  appearance,  juicy, 
yet  firm,  with  but  few  seeds. 

The  most  remarkable  quality  of  "La  France"  is  its  prolificacy. 
Eight  foot  canes  will  be  found  literally  loaded  with  large  clusters 
of  the  luscious  berries.  The  constitution  of  the  plants  is  such  that 
they  will  bear  heavy  crops  even  under  adverse  conditions.  We  predict 
that  "La  France"  will  supersede  many  of  the  popular  sorts  now  in 
cultivation  as  soon  as  it  will  be  propagated  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Orders  Booked  Now  for  Spring  Shipment 

Our  stock  of  bearing  mother  plants  is  comparatively  small,  so 
that  we  can  only  accept  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  Spring 
delivery.     At  proper  planting  time  we  shall  be  prepared  to  supply 

Strongly  Rooted  Plants  at  $2.00  each,  $18.00  per  dozen 

(No  further  Quantity  Discount) 

No  more  than  a  dozen  plants  to  any  one  customer.  Let  us  book  your  order  NOW  I  Planted 
in  April  will  bear  from  middle  of  June  until  checked  by  frost. 

Lest  you  failed  to  notice  our  advertisement  of  last  month,  we  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  inside  back  cover  of  September  Garden  Magazine 
offering    30    Clara    Butt    Pink    Darwin   Tulips    for   One    Dollar,    Postpaid. 


John  Scheepers,  inc., 


Flower  Bulb  Specialisb 
No.  2  Stone  Street 


New  York  City 


,    Experimental  Gardens, 
i  ^    Brookville, 
L.  L 
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FARE'S 
Quality  Bulbs 

For  OciobcrandNooember  Planting 

I  have    delayed   sending   out   my 

catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and 

i^  Narcissus,    until    I    could   receive 

^       positive   assurance  by  cable  that 

my  usual  supply  of  bulbs  is  actually 
shipped  and  on  the  water;  further.  I  wished 
to  assure  my  patrons  that  they  would  re- 
ceive the  same  high  quality  bulbs  as  in  the 
past. 
With  my  H$t  of  bulbs  I  am  combining 

A  Supplement  to 
Fans  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

in  which  I  am  offering  many  new  shrubs  and  plants  of  recent 
introduction,  none  of  which  are  included  in  my  general  cata- 
logue. Both  the  Bulb  List  and  the  Supplement  will  be  mailed 
to  my  regular  customers,  and  to  all  others  who  request  a  copy. 
It  IS  generally  known  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  bulbs  this  year;  this  fact, 

coupled  with  transportation  difficulties,  means  that  few  bulbs  will  be  received. 

I*rompt  orders  are  your  only  assurance  of  securing  the  varieties  you  need, 

FARR'S 

Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

is  a  complete  catalogue  of  new  and 
rare  Peonies.  Irises,  Ltlact.  and 
many  other  full  collections  of  plants 
and  shrubs;  invaluable  to  every 
gardener.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
copy  of  this  book  (edition  1918) 
write  for  it  to-day. 

BERTRAND  H,  FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Company 

104  Garfield  Avtnut,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Ready  to  Bear  Next  Year 

These  trees  have  been  transplanted  and  root-pruned  to 
develop  extra  large  specimens,  which  can  safely  be  dug 
and  shipped  this  fall.  It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  expect 
some  fruit  from  them  next  year.  My  general  catalogue 
gives  full  list  of  varieties  with  prices. 

ROSES 

For  Autumn  Planting 

Extra  large,  4  and  5  years  old,  including  Climbers,  Ru- 
gosas,  etc.  All  transplanted  within  a  year,  and  have  a 
mass  of  fibrous  roots,  insuring  growth  and  bloom.  Com- 
plete list  in  my  general  catalogue. 

NORWAY  MAPLES 

Thrifty,  good  tops,  straight  trunks,  and  a  customer  writes 
"they  sure  have  some  root-growth."  There  is  no  better 
tree  for  street  or  shade. 

12  to  15  feet  high,  $2.00  each  14  to  16  feet  high,  $3.50  each 

16  to  20  feet  high,  $5.00  each 

General  Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  or 
Special  Catalogue  of  Peonies,  Phlox,  and  hardy  plants  mailed  on  request 

ROSE  DALE  NURSERIES 

S.  G.  HARRIS,  Proprietor 

Box  G,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
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Plant  an  English  Walnut  Tree 


Franquetti 


If  you  have  room  plant 
a  grove  of  them,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  Eng- 
lish Walnut  in  the  north 
is  not  only  one  of  the 
newest,  but  one  of  the 
most  rapid  growing  in- 
dustries in  the  United 
States.  The  early  planter 
is  bound  to  reap  a  golden 
harvest. 

Write  us  for  details. 


Fairport 


Look  at  this  record  of  The  Thompson  Orchard,  near  Rochester,  228  trees, 
on  five  acres,  the  largest  commercial  bearing  orchard  in  the  East,  producing 
in  one  season  260  huMheh  Walnuts,  32  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  sold 
at  2Sc.  per  pound.  This  orchard  has  been  in  bearing  many  years — 
with  occasional  temperatures  20  degrees  below  lero. 

TU  iMra  VdkT— iIm  vaknbU  wdmt  rn>Mi  af  Frmaca,  Wm  hmu  pradieally  wip«d  Ml. 
Jbdf*  f«r  TMrMH  Um  pricM  w«  will  b«  pajring  hr  EnglMli  Wabato  in  a  Ant  Unw. 


MATsm 


"Northern  Grown" 
means  specially  bred  to 
severe  changes  of  climate 
and  low  temperatures, 
strong,  vigorous,  husky 
young  trees,  able  to  offer 
unyielding  resistance  to 
severest  weather. 

You  ought  to  tiy  a  few  trees, 
or  if  you  nave  room,  a  grove  of 
them.  If  you  wish  to  get^Far- 
thest  north  grown  trees,  write  to 

GLEN  BROS.,  Inc. 

(Establbhsd  18M) 
6LENWOOD  NURSERY  • 

1712  Main  Sl^  RMhMtw.  N.  T. 


Thomson 


I 


Nai  Culturm^  Fruit  Trmms,  Bmrry  Plants," Eoergrmmna  tmd  Shrubs  dmmeribsd  in 
oar  i9i8  Magalog,  —nt  trmm  on  rmqusst. 


''Just  a  Little  Better  than 

Promised  ^^  Our  Final 

Promise  to  You 


With  this,  our  last  appeal  of  the  season,  we  invite  your  patronage 
for  such  Hardy  Plant  Specialties  as  you  may  plan  to  plant  this  month. 
You  will  find  us  anxious  to  please  you — no  order  being  too  small  to 
be  appreciated,  none  too  large  but  that  we  can  fill  it. 

Iris     '^^^  ^^^  ^^*-®  ^^  ^^^  worth-while  classes,  including  the  newest 
in  Japanese  and  German  Iris.   An  exceptional  fine  mixture  at 
a  price  to  make  mass  planting  attractive. 

Peonies    With  over  400  distinct  varieties  to  select  from,  not 
counting  about  100  New  and  Rare  Seedlings,  our  Peony 
collection  affords  as  wide  a  choice  as  either  beginner  or  connoisseur 
may  wish. 


Including  an  attractive  assortment  of  Phloxes 
are  obtainable  from  us  at  prices  as  consistently 
We  take  particular  pride  in  growing  only  the 


Hardy  Plants 

fair  as  their  quality. 
choicest  by  test. 

Ask  for  FREE  Catalog  TO-DAY 

You  will  find  our  little  handbook  a  delightful  and  truthful  com- 
panion in  garden  planning  and  planting.  It  makes  it  easy  to  choose 
just  the  hardy  flowers  you  want.    Write  for  your  copy  to-day. 

T.    C.  Thurlow's    Sons,  inc..  Peony  Specialists 
West  Newbury,  Mass. 


i 


Quality  Peony  Production 


My  Specialty 


You  may  get  larger  and  more  impressive  catalogues 
than  the  modest  little  book  TU  mail  you,  but  they 
couldn't  contain  a  more  critically  selected  list  of  the 
finest  that  grow  in  Peonies.  Nor  could  the  roots  you 
receive  be  superior  to  those  produced  under  ideal  con- 
ditions at  my  nursery.  My  Peonies  range  in  price 
from  25c.  to  $25.00,  my  Irises  from  15c. 
to  $1.00  each. 

Snprial  Pl«nt»n«  Offar  "^^  encourage  the 
OpeCiai      Time      Uner   piammg  or  more 
l^j  permanent  gardens  and  to  introduce  my  "  pets»'* 
^  I'll  send 

12  Choice  Iris  for  $1.00 
1  S£  Select  Peonic^s  for  $2.00 
12  Fine  Phlox  for  91.00 

Send  $3.50  for  all  three  collections  and 
receive  an  extra  choice  Peony  and  a  big 
surprise  FREE, 


On  cash  orders  of  $5.00  or  more 
received  before  Oct.  25lh,  I  will  al- 
low a  discount  of  15%. 

"Lest  you  forget"    my 
catalogue  is  at  your  dis- 
^j^\  posal  —  a    postcard    rcr 
'^  quest  is  sufticient. 

George  N.  Smith 

Wellesley 
Hills 

Mass. 


Visit 
Nursery 


PLANT  NOW 

While  conditions  are  ideal 

Evergreens,  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Home-grown  Roses,  Old-fashioned 

Flowers,  Rock  Plants 

All  represented  to  perfection  at  our  Nursery- 
Be  sure  to  include  in  your  plantings  our 

New  Hybrid  Pyrethrums  and  Giant 
Flowered  Marshmallow 

These  are  but  two  of  our  specialties,  and  both  uphold  our  name 


Bobbink  ^  Atkins 


Ask  for 
Catalogue 


\ 


Rutherford.  New  Jersey  I 
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Rudyard  Kipling 


Kathleen  Norris 


Edna  Ferber 


Peter  Clarke  Mac  far  lane 


Dr.  Frank  Crane 


Gene  Stratton-ForUr 


FAMOUS  AUTHORS 

who  are  represented  on  our  new  fall  list 


RUDYARD  KIPLING 


This  new  book  of  poems  is  one  of  inspiration  and  enlightenment  — a  touchstone  to  rekindle  courage  in  the  determ- 
ination that  our  ideals  are  worth  preserving  at  heavy  cost.  To  be  published  late  this  month.  Net,  $1.50; 
leather,  net,  $2.00. 

"GETHSEMANE" 

A  second  book  from  this  famous  author's  pen  is  a  collection  of  letters  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  an  East 
Indian  trooper  serving  in  the  army  of  his  Mother  Country,  to  his  people  at  home.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  India, — 
calm,  deep-thinking  and  fearless.    To  be  published  late  this  month.     Net,  $lJOo, 

"THE  EYES  OF  ASIA" 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON 


is  an  American  author.    This  is  a  novel  of  American  family  life,  and  its  characters  are  the  people  you  see  about 
you  every  day. 

This  ttoty  of  how^the  magnificent  George  gets  his  ''comeuppance**  will  appeal  to  all  Tarkington  readers.    Net, 
$140.    To  be  published  late  this  month. 

"THE  MAGNIFICENT  AMBERSONS' 


GENE  STRATTON-PORTER 


is  one  of  our  most  internationally  read  present  day  writers.     More  than  7»ooo,ooo  of  her  books  have  been  sold. 
Her  new  novel  is  wholly  characteristic  of  her  others.    It  is  sound,  wholesome  fiction.    The  New  York  Sun  calls  it 
"Gene  Stratton-Porter's  best."    That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  pleasures  which  await  you.    Net,  $1.40. 


<A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LAND 


»« 


KATHJ-EEN  NORRIS'S 


latest  novel  tells  the  story  of  sweet,  submissive  Ellen  Latimer,  transported  by  a  whirlwind  marriage  from  the 
humdrum  existence  of  a  small  country  town  to  the  luxuries  of  wealthy  social  life  in  New  York. 
There  is  a  time  when  the  young  second  wife  of  Gibbs's  father  chreatens^  to  break  up  their  happy  married  life. 
Then  comes  the  crash.    Through  the  long  agonies  of  a  murd:r  trial  it  is  the  wife  he  has  neglected  who  upholds 
him.    An  absorbing  novel,  proving  the  power  of  a  woman's  frjth.    Net,  $I40> 


•JOSSELYN'S  WIFE' 


EDNA  FERBER 


knows  humanity  in  every  condition  of  life — and  she  knows  how  to  .-..ake  hr\  i«1er  actuallv  live  with  her  charac- 
ters. The  people  in  this  book  are  of  the  sort  you  know  very  well  inJ^ed —  th^  •>  . ,  :«(d  aog,"  "the  woman  who 
tried  to  be  good,"  "Sadie  as  she  might  have  been,"  "the  guiding  Miss  Go.. d  '  and  i»ii  uie  others.  "Shore  Leave" 
is  particularly  timely.     Net,  $1.40. 

"CHEERFUL— BY  REQUEST" 


C  N.  &  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 


conduct  the  reader  through  the  cities  and  towns  of  France  that  appear  daily  in  the  headlines  of  your  newspaper. 
The  romance  of  the  devastated  cities  and  the  romance  of  the  Irish  war  nurse,  Mary,  and  her  lost  American  lover 
run  parallel.    To  be  published  late  this  month.    Net,  $140 

"EVERYMAN'S  LAND" 


PETER  B.  KYNE 


In  this  novel  of  the  California  red  wood  forests,  strong  men  battle  for  a  section  of  country  as  big  as  a  principal- 
ity. The  fight  of  the  Cardigans,  father  and  son,  to  hold  their  valley  of  the  giants  against  the  treachery  of  Colonel 
Pennington,  and  the  unexpected  part  played  by  the  Colonel's  niece,  make  a  stirring  tale.    Illustrated.    Net.  $1.40. 

"THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  GIANTS" 


HARRIET  T.  COMSTOCK 


Self-sacrifice  \s  the  spirit  of  this  story.  The  happiness  that  comes  to  those  who  give  it  the  lot  of  Mam'selle  Jo, 
who  wins  her  way  by  hard  and  bitter  experience  through  a  slough  of  debts  to  financial  independence.  The  book 
fits  the  spirit  of  the  times,     illustrated.     Net.  $1.40. 

"MAM'SELLE  JO" 


PETER  CLARKE  MACFARLANE 


has  in  this  hook  written  a  story  combining  the  strong  fictional  appeal  of  his  novel  "Held  to  Answer"  and  the  polit- 
ical knowledge  gained  through  years  of  investigation  of  civic  and  national  atfairs. 

A  story  of  love  and  politics  in  a  big  American  city,  and  at  the  same  time  a  drama  of  univerial  human  interest. 
Illustrated.    Net,  $140. 

"THE  CRACK  IN  THE  BELL" 


At  Your  Bookseller's 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Garden  City  New  York 


Harrift  T.  Cowuiock 


Wait  Whitman 


A.  M.  WiltiMwutm 


Albert  Pay  son  Tfrkunt 


Peter  B.  Kyne 
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AMONG  OUR  GARDEN  NEIGHBORS 


American   Plants  for  American 
Gardens 

IS  ONE  of  the  results  of  the  great  war  to  be 
a  reaction  on  the  materials  of  our  gardens? 
It  may  be  perhaps  altogether  too  far  reach- 
ing even  to  dream  of  an  all-American  garden 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  in  the  past  we  have  followed  so  slavishly  the 
leads  of  the  foreign  trade  that  the  splendid  mater- 
ial of  our  own  land  has  been  given  only  secondary 
consideration.  Even  such  a  plant  as  die  summer- 
flowering  Perennial  Phlox,  thorough-going  native 
that  it  is,  is  hardly  appreciated  as  such  oecause 
in  its  improved  varieties  it  comes  to  us  with  the 
touch  of  the  finishing  education  of  a  French 
school. 

The  very  names  that  we  read  in  the  popular 
varieties  were  transported  to  us  across  the  seas 
and  while  we  return  thanks  to  those  progressive 
horticulturists  of  the  Old  World  who  saw  the 
possibilities  of  our  native  flower,  we  should  not 
foiget  that  fundamentally  the  Perennial  Phlox 
only  comes  to  its  own  when  it  is  re-transported 
to  the  gardens  of  America. 

Unfortunately,  except  for  certain  so  called 
"wild  plants"  —  that  is  species  that  reniain 
unimproved  at  the  hands  ot  the  horticulturists, 
and  which  are  collected  rather  than  grown — 
there  are  very  limited  supplies  of  really  charac- 
teristic American  plants  even  in  our  leading 
nurseries.  Of  course  certain  shrubs,  collected 
plants  of  Rhododendrons,  Kalmia  and  An- 
dromeda and  such  like  are  familar  enough;  but  of 
the  hosts  of  other  available  material  of  real  merit 
there  are  comparatively  limited  quantities. 
Yet  these  things  must  sooner  or  later  form  the 
background  of  the  American  garden.  They  are 
the  proper  thins  to  plant  because  they  are  essen* 
tially  and  absolutely  at  home.  Strange  exotics 
can  be  introduced  into  gardens  as  embellishments 
and  as  "accents"  but  the  background  should 
look  domestic. 

There  are  many  really  desirable  small-growing 
plants,  that,  ecjually  with  the  Phlox,  could  fit 
into  the  American  garden  and  undoubtedly  as 
time  goes  on  more  and  more  attention  will  be 
given    to    them. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  suggest 
the  banishment  from  our  gardens  of  any  intrin- 
sically valuable  plant  simply  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  foreigner.  We  need  the  Irises,  and  the 
Peonies  and  the  Roses  and  some  other  popular 
lowering  pi  ants  that  give  their  wealth  of  bloom 
» the  delight.of  our  gardens.  We  welcome  them 
because  the  y  actually  fit,  aiid  recent  years  have 
ccn    tremendously    important    acquisitions    in 


all  these  groups  as  the  results  of  the  workings  of 
the  plantsmen  of  America. 

Where  the  exotic  plant  is  found  to  be  fitting 
and  plastic  in  the  hands  of  our  own  craftsman,  so 
that  characteristic  types  and  varieties  are  pro- 
duced that  fit  our  own  needs,  we  have  in  that 
fact  sufficient  proof  that  the  plants  merit  further 
attenrion. 

Little  by  little  we  are  learning  in  this  country 
how  to  develop  Larkspurs,  Primroses,  and  Pyre- 
thrums  that  are  more  resistant  to  the  climatic 
trials  than  their  congeners  from  across  the  ocean; 
and,  as  the  supplies  of  foreign  material  become 
more  difficult  of  attaining,  our  dealers  will  natur- 
ally turn  more  and  more  to  the  available  material 
at  hand.  The  ultimate  result  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  ease  the  work  of  our  awakened  garden- 
ing while  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  our  sur- 
roundings, because  the  material  will  be  healthy 
— it  will  in  fact  make  a  really  American  garden. 

In  Europe  to-day,  the  so  called  "American 
Garden"  is  devoted  to  Rhododendrons  and  allied 
plants  that  demand  a  soil  more  or  less  sour  and 
peaty.  In  brief,  the  American  garden  is  con- 
ceived by  our  friends  as  a  garden  of  Ericaceous 
plants.  Perhaps  in  the  near  future  we  shall  be 
able  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  an  American 
warden  can  show  as  much  diversity  as  any  other 
kind  and  that  we  have  at  our  hands  plants  of 
sterling  merit  that  do  not  of  necessity  grow  in 
peat. 

Why  Plant  Now  ? 

TpHIS  month  we  stress  with  more  than  usual 
'■  emphasis  the  splendid  opportunities  of  fall 
planting.  It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  fall 
planting  was  regarded  as  a  fantastic  dream  by 
the  majority  of  people  who  were  not  expert 
horticulturists. 

That  a  plant  can  be  moved  in  the  fall,  when  its 
seasonal  activity  is  on  the  decrease  and  it  is  fast 
approaching  the  dormant  stage,  surely  does  not 
now  need  any  bolstering  argument.  In  the 
nurseries  the  fall  season  nas  always  been  the 
period  for  the  rearrangement  of  stock.  Enough 
said! 

This  year  the  argument  for  fall  planting  is 
greater  than  usual  because  of  the  deaded  uncer- 
tainty of  conditions  next  spring.  Freight  and 
express  may  possibly  be  badly  congested,  worse 
than  they  were  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

In  the  spring  plants  are  starting  to  grow  and 
must  be  put  into  their  permanent  places  with 
the  utmost  speed.  The  curve  of  growing  activity 
is  upward  in  the  spring  but  in  the  fall  the  curve 
is  on  the  down  grade.  Delay  in  transit  at  this 
rime  of  year,  barring  frost,  is  of  no  consequence 
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to  the  plant's  vitality.  The  forehanded  gardener 
will  not  only  place  his  orders  this  fall  so  as  to 
secure  selection  of  available  stock  but  wherever 
possible  he  will  take  immediate  delivery.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  final  planting 
will  be  done  this  fall.  Indeed  it  is  not  necessary. 
Stock  dug  and  deHvered  this  fall  may  be  heeled-in 
oyer  the  winter  and  is  then  available  for  ultimate 
disposition  in  the  spring  without  any  delay. 
Wherever  possible  purchasers  of  stock  at  this 
time  are  advised  to  get  delivery  by  express  rather 
than  by  freight;  and,  even  though  the  ^oods  be 
delayed  somewhat  in  transit,  preparations  can 
be  made  at  leisure  at  this  time  so  as  to  give  the 
materials  the  best  possible  attention  on  receipt. 
Some  extra  preparation  may  indeed  be  very 
necessary  for  late  delivery  of  bulbs,  and  a  bed 
prepared  at  once  can  be  kept  from  freezing  by 
proper  covering  so  that  the  bulbs  may  be  safely 
planted  well  into  winter. 

Next  Year's  Food  Garden 

TpAKING  time  by  the  forelock  is  the  essence 
_f'  of  good  gardening;  and  the  leisure  in  garden- 
ing that  comes  with  the  declining  year  may  be 
turned  into  productive  capital  by  starting  next 
year's  garden  now.  This  has  been  proven  in 
more  than  one  sense  of  the  word. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  errors  and  lessons 
during  the  current  year  are  fresh  in  mind,  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  work  over  plans  and 
rearrange  the  spacings  and  successions  and  the 
quantities.  There  is  no  reason  indeed  why  the 
seed  order  should  not  be  blocked  out  at  this  time 
when  it  can  be  done  in  the  intelligent  light  of 
visible  results. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  Garden 
Magazine  will  be  found  articles  that  in  one 
phase  or  another  discuss  fall  work  in  anticipation 
of  the  spring  drive.  A  certain  amount  of  pre- 
paration done  now  will  repay  tenfold  the  like 
work  done  nexf  year — and  it  can  be  done  more 
easily.  Soils  can  be  improved  by  proper  atten- 
tion now.  Don't  wait  until  spring  to  increase 
available  fertility.  Add  manure  now,  dig,  and 
trench;  sow  rye  as  a  cover  crop.  It  will  give  the 
essential  humus. 

There  are  good  reasons,  too,  for  planting  fruit 
trees,  even  in  ornamental  borders.  Fruit  trees 
are  also  flowering  trees  but  if  the  flowering  effect 
is  not  desired  give  a' thought  to  the  possibilities 
of  nut  trees.  Filberts  for  hedges  for  example. 
Walnuts  for  shade  or  specimen.  One  splendid 
point  about  the  nut  tree  is  that  it  yields  a  valuable 
food  product  in  increasing  degree  without  future 
attention  after  it  is  once  planted.  Walnuts, 
Pecans,  Japanese  Chestnuts,  Filberts,  all  thes^ 
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to  select  from  and  yet  few  gardens  have  even 
one  specimen  of  any  nut.  Why?  Because  it 
has  not  yet  become  a  habit  to  regard  the  nut  tree 
seriously.    Isn't  it  time  that  we  woke  up? 


Plan  In  the  FalL^HDne  always  reads  in  the 
spring  recommendations  to  begin  drawing  up 
garden  plans  before  planting.  Perfectly  good 
advice  of  course,  but  why  not  a  still  better  idea, 
to  do  it  in  the  autumn?  It  is  then  that  our  mis- 
takes are  freshest  in  memory,  some  being  hardly 
yet  a  memory,  more  an  actuality!  Errors  in 
arrangement  show  up  plainly,  poor  choice  of 
varieties  can  be  most  easily  noted,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  jot  down  as  a  reminder  the  name  of 
that  more  successful  sort  our  next-door  neighbor 
had.  Keep  your  notebook  handy  and  working 
all  summer  and  before  the  crop  of  good  ideas  has 
been  stored  away  for  winter,  sketch  out  your 
next  year's  garden  plan,  even  roughly;  and  then 
elaborate  if  you  like,  in  the  spring. — Clare  M. 
Bell,  Ohio. 

That  Blue-Berried  Vitis. — I  am  obliged  to 
Bernard  H.  Lane,  who  gives,1n  the  August  num- 
ber, such  a  clear  description  of  the  Vitis  he  has, 
that  on  comparison  witn  the  vine  I  asked  about 
I  am  sure  they  are  the  same.  I  note  the  red 
stem  and  the  blue  berries,  as  well  as  the  general 
habit  of  the  plant.  At  the  same  time  I  shall 
have  to  envy  him  his  less  rigorous  climate  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  compared  with  that  of 
western  New  York,  for  the  vine  is  not  auite 
hardy  here.  It  froze  down  to  the  ground  last 
winter,  as  I  did  not  give  it  any  protection.  It 
came  up  in  the  spring,  more  busny  than  ever 
before  and  the  leaves  in  a  bunch  are  very 
handsome.  It  does  not  always  blossom  here, 
but  as  the  foliage  is  its  chief  attraction  that  does 
not  matter  much. — John  W.  Chamberlin,  N,  Y, 

Success  With  Fall-sown  Sweet  Peas. — Such 
a  coincidence!  I,  like  J.  W.  Cinder,  also  planted 
Sweet  Peas  two  or  three  days  previous  to 
Thanksgiving  Day  last  year.  Though  the  time 
of  planting  may  have  been  the  same  yet  prob- 
ably there  is  much  difference  of  climate  between 
Ohio  and  Washington.  My  row,  only  about  ten 
feet  long,  was  trenched  and  prepared  in  the  usual 
way.  I  made  two  little  furrows,  parallel,  about 
8  or  lo  inches  apart,  forming  a  double  row. 
The  little  furrows  were  only  3  or  4  inches  deep. 
In  each  I  placed  a  half-inch  layer  of  sifted 
sand.  On  tnis  sand  I  sowed,  rather  thickly, 
seeds  of  Hercules,  King  White,  Florence  Night- 
ingale, and  some  old  seed  left  over  from  spring 
planting  of  Margaret  Atlee  and  Kins;  Edwaro. 
All  were  Spencer  varieties.  Over  these  seeds 
was  placed  another  half-inch  layer  of  sand.  The 
seeds  were  simply  sandwiched  between  the 
layers  of  sand.  Over  all  I  put  fine  loam,  until 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  of  the  furrow. 
Planting  was  followed  by  mild  weather  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  when  there  came  a  rain  and 
heavy  frost.  On  ascertaining  that  the  ground 
was  frozen  hard  I  placed  over  the  Sweet  Pea 
bed  a  heavy  layer  of  ordinary  wheat  straw. 
The  winter  was  pretty  severe  and  very  little 
thawing  took  place  from  then  on;  but  when  I  saw 
that  there  was  danger  I  left  part  of  the  straw  off 
at  night  when  sharp  weather  was  expected  so  as 
to  freeze  the  bed  hard  again.  Try  as  I  might, 
though,  along  about  March  12th  I  found  Sweet 
Peas  coming  up  thick  and  fast.  I  then  took 
off  about  half  the  straw.  Soon  the  seedlings 
were  coming  through  that  amount  of  straw  and  I 
drove  sticks  in  the  space  between  the  two  rows 
and  on  cold  nights  burlap  was  placed  over  them, 
the  sticks  preventing  the  weight  of  the  burlap 
from  contact  with  the  seedlings.  Only  two  seeos 
of  Florence  Nightingale  came  up.  I  attributed 
this  to  the  fact  that  Florence  Nightingale  is  a 
wrinkled  seeded  Sweet  Pea,  and  probably  tender, 
as  is  its  cousin  the  wrinkled  garden  pea.  But  I 
don't  think  one  seed  of  King  White,  Hercules, 


King  Edward  or  Margaret  Atlee  failed  to  come 
up.  My  Sweet  Peas  had  no  frame  whatever.  No 
coddling  except  what  a  little  burlap  on  freezing 
nights  could  furnish,  and  the  spring  was  fully  two 
weeks  backward,  yet  on  June  I2tn  I  picked  my 
first  flowers,  and  had  them  in  greatest  abundance, 
veiy  large  flowers  and  say!  but  my  Hercules 
had  some  stem — like  a  hand  spike!  The  summer 
was  cool  and  they  had  no  watering,  and  were  not 
troubled  to  any  great  extent  by  aphis.  I  have 
found  a  fine  spray  from  the  hose  a  good  remedy 
for  aphis.  I  attnbute  my  success,  first  to  the 
sand  at  planting,  which  drains  away  all  surplus 
moisture;  keeping  the  ground  well  frozen  through 
the  winter,  and  after  the  seeds  are  up  giving  pro- 
tection during  hard  freezing  weather.  But  for 
fall  planting  generally,  I  believe  the  smooth 
seeded  varieties  will  prove  most  successful. — 
Mrs.  R.  W.  WalUrs,  Ohio. 

A  Novel  Centre  Piece.— One  day  last  fall  I 
found  myself  without  either  flowers  or  ferns  for 
my  dining  table  and  began  looking  for  a  tempor- 
ary substitute.  Some  rachysandra  was  growing 
near  the  front  walk  and  the  green  leaves  stood 
out  boldly  against  the  drooping  foliage  of  the 
other  plants,  which  had  been  killed  by  the  frost. 
In  a  moment  of  inspiration  I  picked  a  number 
of  these  leaves,  getting  them  with  fairly  long 


The  Mountain  Spurge  (Pachysandra)  is  an  enduring  evergneen 
for  indoor  decoration 

Stems,  and  thrust  them  into  a  low,  glass  bowl, 
using  a  wire  support,  purchased  for  ransies,  to 
hold  them  in  position.  The  broad  leaves  hid  the 
support  almost  entirely  and  gave  the  impression 
of  a  crowing  plant.  The  effect  was  so  pleasing 
that  1  decided  to  keep  the  unusual  centre  piece 
until  the  leaves  wilted  or  dropped.  Well,  they 
are  still  green  and  glossy  when  this  is  written, 
early  in  March.  I  have  changed  the  water  fre- 
quently, or,  rather,  have  added  fresh  water  as 
tnat  in  the  bowl  has  evaporated,  and  have  kept 
the  bowl  out  of  the  direct  sunlight,  but  the 
tenacious  hold  on  life  shown  by  the  leaves  is  most 
surprising.  The  bowl  of  green  foliage  is  much 
admired  by  guests,  although  few  know  from  what 
plant  the  leaves  came.  Sometimes  I  have 
added  a  few  red  berries  for  the  time  being,  small 
Rose  hips  or  Hawthorn  fruits,  and  the  effect  has 
been  cheerful.  Nothing  which  I  have  used  on 
the  dining  table  has  reauired  so  little  attention 
or  proved  more  generally  satisfactory.  It  may 
be  that  other  housekeepers  will  like  to  know 
about  this  little  experiment. — Harriet  Farring- 
ton. 

Stake  Tomatoes,  or  Not?^There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favor  of  both  the  staking  and 
let-alone  systems  of  growing  tomatoes,  but  one 
point  in  favor  of  the  former  was  proven  satis« 


factorily  to  me  thid  summer.  Being  one  of  a 
committee  of  War  Garden  judges  I  had  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  gardens  of  all  sorts  under  varied 
conditions,  and  m  almost  every  instance,  those 
tomatoes  that  had  been  trimmed  and  staked 
and  given  good  cultivation  had  escaped  the  dry, 
or  blossom  end,  rot  so  prevalent  here  this  season, 
while  the  let-alone  vines  had  suffered  more  ot 
less   badly.— C/flr^  M.  Bell,  Ohio. 

Fighting  Tomato  Leaf  CurL — ^If  the  tomato 
vines  in  the  back  yard  garden  were  afflicted 
with  leaf  curl  this  summer,  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  they  will  be  similarly  afflicted  next  summer. 
The  spores  live  over  in  the  soil,  and  the  limits 
of  sucn  a  garden  are  too  restricted  to  make  a 
planting  shift  efftetive.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  settle  down  to  fight  the  disease  the  best  you 
may  as  long  as  you  grow  tomatoes  in  that  place. 
If  nothing  is  done  you  will  find  that  however 
sturdy  your  plants  may  be  when  you  set  them 
out  the  lower  leaves  will  soon  begin  to  show  signs 
of  curling.  This  will  follow  up  the  plants  as 
they  grow,  getting  steadily  worse.  The  disease 
can't  be  cur^,  so  it  must  be  endured  and  held  in 
check  as  much  as  possible.  To  do  this  it  is  nec- 
essary to  begin  at  the  beginning.  See  that  all 
the  earth  in  which  the  seeds  are  planted  and  to 
which  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  is  thoroughly 
sterilized.  This  may  be  done  by  saturating  it 
with  formaldehyde  and  water — one  ounce  of 
40-per  cent,  formaldehyde  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  No  planting  should  be  done  until  the 
solution  has  evaporated — in  about  ten  days  or 
two  weeks.  Also  dip  the  flats  in  the  solution  and 
let  it  dry  on  them.  This  should  protect  the  plants 
until  they  are  set  in  the  garden  and  give  them  as 
good  a  start  as  possible.  Just  before  settmg  out 
dip  the  plants  top  first  into  a  bucket  of  bordeaux 
mixture,  or  Pyrox  or  some  other  proprietary  modi- 
fication of  it;  and  then  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
give  them  a  thorough  spraying  with  a  similar  solu- 
tion. This  will  prevent  the  disease  from  becominf 
serious,  and  with  good  culture,  fertilization,  and 
irrigation,  the  vines  can  be  carried  through  their 
usual  season — until  a  killing  frost — in  fairly  good 
bearing  condition.  I  have  had  the  leaf  curl  in 
my  garden  for  about  six  years,  and  for  a  time 
thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon 
tomatoes,  but  with  the  treatment  here  oudined 
I  have  raised  fairly  good  crops. — fF,  L,  Wilson^ 
Indiana. 

Osceola  the  Periwinkle  City. — ^When  I  struck 
the  little  city  of  Osceola,  Ark.,  last  autumn  I 
knew  right  away  that  the  people  there  took  the 
Vinca    (or    Madagascar    Periwinkle)    seriously. 
That  is,  I  knew  they  gave  it  serious  consideration 
if  the  prominence  a  plant  is  given  is  a  detennm- 
ing  factor.  Vincas  were  growing  upon  every  avail- 
able foot  of  soil  in  the  little  river  port    They 
grew  upon   both   public  and    private  pounds. 
Long  straight  rows  of  the  glistening  pmk  and 
white  blossoms  above  the  oily  green  foUaec  bcr- , 
dered  the  sidewalks  and  beds  of  other  flowers 
In  the  gardens  of  many  individuals  this  daint 
flower  found  first  place.     I  could  not  undcrstan* 
its  popularity  ana  asked  an  old  Negro  gardcnd 
to  explain  it  to  me.     His  answer  embodied  1 
motto  that  would  be  good  for  every  gardener  fl 
follow:     "When  you  find  a  good  thing,  stick  rt 
it."     Then   he   told   me  of  the   difliculties  thi 
gardeners  of  his  town  had  experienced  prior  tf 
the  advent  of  the  Vinca.     The  alluvial  Mifl 
issippi  River  soil  contained  so  much  nitro^ 
other  elements  of  plant  food  that  Petunias  a* 
Phloxes  had  crawled  over  the  eround  like  wateP 
melon   vines.     Geraniums   had    imitated  torn* 
toes  in  their  manner  of  growth — and  other  ko" 
ding   plants  did   likewise.     Therefore  when  3J 
up-to-date  gardener  succeeded   with  a  ^'^.j' 
Vincas  everyone  in  town  admired  and  cop»8. 
That  is  how  Osceola  came  to  be  regarded  asffj 
"Periwinkle  city,"  for  that  is  what  everybody 
calls  it. — Buford  Reid,  Osceola,  Ark. 
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"Whence  Comes  the  Aster  Louse?"  asks  one  of 
the  "Neighbors"  in  August,  page  30.    The  name 
is  wrong.    It   is   ground   or    blue   aphis,  very 
troublesome  in  continuing  dry  weather  and  tend- 
ed ro  and  carried  by  ants.     Whenever  you  notice 
ants  working  around  a  plant  be  sure  that  they 
prepare  the  nest  for  their  milch  cows  "the  aphis.  * 
Watering  with    a   medium    strength   of  nicotin 
solution — say  two  tablespoons  to  one  gallon  of 
water — will  stop  the  ants  from  further  work.  Des- 
troy all  ant  nests  in  your  garden  with  the  same 
treatment.     My  experience  is  this:       i.  Never 
use  fresh  stable  manure  for  flower  beds;  take  well 
rotted  two  or  three  year  old  cow  manure  or  com- 
mercial fertilizer;  2.  Treat  the  whole  bed  (espec- 
ially Asters)  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  rake  it  in 
after  spading,  or  else  make  a  hole  with  a  small 
tool,  put  in  a  liberal  dose  of  sulphur  so  that  it 
covers  all  the  walls  of  the  hole,  set  your  Aster, 
and,  when  you  have  finished,  water.    This  treat- 
ment is  also  good  for  vegetable  plants  which  are 
likely  to  contract  the  same  trouble — cabbage, 
rutabaga,  etc.     When  seeding  onions,  radishes, 
turnips,  etc.,  in  drills,  put  in  first  the  flowers  of 
sulphur,  then  the  seed.     No  insect  will  go  near 
it.    Flowers  of  sulphur  is  cheap,  will  not  affect 
the  growth,  nor  will  it  spoil  the  taste. — George 
fVendty  Hollandy   Mich. 

— I  have  something  to  offer  and  have  tried  it 
several  years  and  have  the  finest  of  flowers. 
When  sowing  the  seed  work  hydrated  lime  into 
the  soil,  and  again  when  you  transplant  them  in 
the  bed.  I  have  never  had  any  more  trouble 
with  the  louse  since  using  the  lime  which  is  the 
fine  lime  (powdered)  that  plasterers  use  for  finish- 
ing walls.  I  get  it  at  the  hardware  stores. — 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Hartley^  Ohio. 

Buddleia  Asiatica  as  a  Decorative  Plant — 
Buddleia  variabilis  and  its  various  forms  are 
well  known  as  summer-blooming  shrubs  out- 
doors. B.  asiatica,  while  equally  hardy,  is  of 
no  value  in  the  open  as  its  racemes  appear  too 
late.  However,  as  a  greenhouse  plant  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  we  have  for  midwinter  flowering. 
Two  years  ago  our  plants  did  not  often  see  flowers 
until  January.  Last  year  the  earliest  batch 
were  at  their  best  for  Christmas,  while  this  year 
I  had  a  nunnber  in  perfect  flower  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing, although  the  plants  had  not  had  any  higher 
temperature  than  50  degrees  at  night.  The 
delicious  fragrance  of  the  pure  white  racemes  of 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  good  keeping  qualities  in  both 
the  house  and  the  ordinary  greenhouse,  make  it 
a  plant  of  peculiar  value  to  the  small  grower. 
It  is  of  the  easiest  propagation  and  culture>  suc- 
ceeding best  when  planted  outdoors  from  June 
until  October.  It  can  be  grown  in  either  bush  or 
standard  form,  and  big  handsome  plants  can  be 
grown  in  ten  months  from  cuttings.  Buddleia 
Farquhari  with  light  pink  racemes,  wider  than 
those  of  B.  asiatica,  makes  a  fine  companion  to 
the  latter.  Any  one  possessing  a  small  green- 
house or  good  sunny  oay  window  can  succeed 
with  either  of  these  charming  winter-flowering 
Lilacs,  as  they  are  commonly  termed. — JV,  N.  C, 
Mass, 

Chma  Needs  Chinese  Plants  I — We  read  The 
Garden  Magazine  with  great  profit  as  garden- 
ing is  our  hobby  and  recreation  aside  from  supply- 
ing our  table  with  food  the  year  around,  and  pro- 
ducing flowers  for  the  sick  as  well  as  ourselves. 
We  continually  see  mention  of  Wilson's  "  finds" 
in  China  and  wish  we  might  profit  by  the  infor- 
mation gained  by  his  and  others'  scientific  efforts 
here.  Is  there  a  report  of  the  desirable  things 
with  the  location  in  China  and  any  information 
as  to  where  we  ourselves  can  get  these  things  here? 
If  he  has  the  Chinese  names  for  these  things  it 
would  be  of  help  to  us  in  securing  them.  I  see 
a  Chinese  "Hugonis"  Rose  advertised  widely. 
Do  you  know  where  this  can  be  secured  in  China? 
We  have  had  great  disappointments  in  getting 


stock  from  America.  Some  things  can  be  se- 
cured from  Japan  and  of  course  some  things 
locally.  We  are  only  a  few  hours  from  Shanghai, 
in  a  fine  climate  in  a  district  of  great  fertility — 
cotton,  and  beans  in  the  summer,  wheat  in  the 
winter  for  main  crops.  We  Jiave  scores  of  Deu- 
tzia  from  slips  of  a  local  variety  which  is  wild  in 
the  mountains  of  Kiang-Si.  What  can  we  graft 
onto  it?  We  have  D.  scabra,  Sieboldiana,  Lem- 
oinii,  secured  from  Japan  last  year.  I  suppose 
they  can  all  be  grafted  on  to  it,  but  what  else? — 
G.  L.  Hagman,  Nan  Tung  ChotVy  China, 
— Unfortunately,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Chinese  nurseryman.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's plants  are  listed  in  "Plantae  Wilsoniana," 
published  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard 
University,  Boston  Mass.,  it  is  purely  technical. 
The  Chinese  names  are  not  generally  given.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  plants  have  universal 
Chinese  names,  as  they  came  chiefly  from  the 
interior  regions  of  western  China.  Why  graft 
Deutzias  at  all?  They  strike  so  easily  from  cut- 
tings and  "own  root'  plants  are  far  preferable 
to  any  grafted  plants. — Ed. 

The  ^gor  of  the  Bleeding-Heart— The  Bleed- 
ing-heart is  a  plant  that  apparently  conquers 
by  yielding.  I  have  known  it  to  pass  through 
winter  after  winter  when  the  temperature  drop- 
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Bleeding-Heart  (Dicentra)  for  all  its  fragile  looks  stands  90 
degrees  below  zero 

I>ed  as  low  as  thirty  below  zero  for  weeks  at  a 
time  and  this  with  no  covering  other  than  the 
snow.  A  late  and  exceedingly  heavy  frost 
catches  it  in  May  when  ready  to  bloom  and 
though  the  herbage  wilts  down  to  the  ground  the 
courageous  plant  is  up  again  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  Then  the  first  day  of  July,  a  hail  storm, 
such  as  only  the  prairies  know,  pounds  it  down 
flat  to  the  ground  and  toward  the  end  of  July 
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And  wiU  grow  in  fiill  sunshine  as  well  as  in  partial  shade 

the  herbage  is  well  along  in  its  growth  again. 
The  Bleedmg-heart  will  grow  in  full  sun  and  in 
places  where  any  direct  sunlight  reaches  it  only 
for  an  hour  or  two  each  day.  The  one  drawback, 
its  tendency  to  ripen  its  foliage  soon  after  its 
blossoming  period  and  become  untidy  in  appear- 
ance, is  no  great  drawback  when  the  gardening 
season  is  so  short  any  way;  besides,  cutting  down 
the  herbage  or  planting  it  where  shrubs  or  later 
growth  will  hide  it,  overcomes  this  defect  very 
nicely.  If  you  don't  know  what  else  to  plant,  plant 
a  Bleeding-heart. — C.  L.  Meller,  North  Dakota. 
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Azalea  in  New  England — Are  you  not  too 
pessimistic  in  your  statements  that  Azalea  vis- 
cosa  is  the  only  hardy  Azalea  in  New  England? 
At  Wellesley  Azaleas  arborescens,  calendulacea, 
nudiflora,  and  viscosa  are  perfectly  hardy.  The 
Ghent  Aizaleas  are  practically  hardy,  and  the 
finest  of  all.  Azalea  Vaseyi  never  suffers,  a 
plant  of  this  in  moist  soil  15  feet  high  is  a  sight. 
Azalea  Kaempferi  does  not  suffer,  and  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  there  are  probably  many 
more  varieties.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  discourage 
people  from  trying  different  varieties  of  shrubs 
and  especially  in  this  case.  Azalea  Vaseyi  seenis 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best  shrubs  we  have;  it 
seems  to  like  moisture  and  nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  a  mass  of  Azalea  Vase)ri  in  bloom 
with  a  foreground  of  Darwin  Tulips. — H.  S.  H. 

Wanted,  the  Universal  SoiL — I  would  like  to 
ask  the  experts  if  there  is  anything  extant  in  the 
nature  of  a  universal  soil,  such  as  practically  all 
sorts  of  plants  will  grow  freely  in?  I  used  to 
suppose  that  any  deep,  rich  soil  was  fit  for  all 
the  ordinary  flowering  plants  and  vegetables, 
but  recent  experience  does  not  confirm  the  idea. 
For  instance  Asters,  Cannas,  Dahlias  and  some 
other  plants  do  not  like  a  soilthat  is  so  light  that 
it  dries  out  quickly.  Even  a  good  deal  of  water- 
ing fails  to  put  them  at  their  best.  A  heavier 
soil  suits  them  so  much  better  that  I  shall  try  to 
rovide  it  for  them  hereafter.  Then  I  am  told 
y  an  experienced  Rose  grower  that  it  is  useless 
to  plant  Roses  in  light  soil.  They  want  heavy 
clay.  My  potatoes,  cucumbers,  onions  and  other 
shallow-rooted  vegetables  refuse  to  produce 
crops  in  light  soil,  but  corn  does  remarkably  well 
and  all  root  crops  thrive  in  it.  What  would 
happen  if  I  should  adopt  a  clay  soil  and  put  every- 
thing into  that?  Would  certain  other  things 
suffer  then  ?  Again  is  this  a  matter  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  or  a  mere  lack  of  adaptability 
to  the  mere  physical  condition  of  it?  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  is  the  latter.  Then 
there  is  the  shade  proposition.  Some  plants  do 
not  like  it,  while  others  die  in  the  heat  of  a  sunny 
season.  With  us  the  amount  of  sun  provided  in 
one  season  differs  widely  from  another.  My 
Godetias  will  not  blossom  till  they  can  get  into 
the  shade  for  at  least  apart  of  the  day,  and  may- 
be die  if  it  is  not  afforded.  Even  Portulacas 
suffer.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  and  I  read  all 
the  books  I  can  find,  the  authorities  are  pretty 
silent  on  this  subject.  Then  there  is  the  treat- 
ment for  insects,  such  as  will  kill  them  outright. 
There  ought  to  be  something  of  that  sort.  I  can 
deal  with  slugs,  cabbage  worms,  potato  beetles 
and  aphis,  but  can  do  nothing  with  the  tarnished 
plant  bug,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  flower 
Dahlias  nere  and  severely  injures  Calendulas 
and  Asters. — John  JV.  Chamberlin. 
[ — It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  the  con- 
ditions governing  the  life  of  all  plants  can  be  re- 
duced to  one  common  denominator.  The  surface 
of  the  earth  varies  and  diflFerent  regions  develop 
different  floras  in  naturb.  We  try  to  combine  all 
in  our  gardens  which  are  after  all  very  ardficial. 
A  general  average  of  soil  with  fertility  in  reserve  is 
the  best  we  can  do.  Physical  condition  of  the 
soil  is  recognized  as  a  great  factor  in  estimating 
its  value  for  plants,  because  air  and  water  must 
circulate  through  it.  Nor  do  we  think  it  probable 
that  a  general  insecticide  will  be  discovered  that 
will  surely  kill  the  pests  instantaneously  without 
also  destroying  the  plants,  for  both  are  living  things 
and  have  certain  factors  in  common. — Ed, 

Our  Polyglot  Garden. — Has  anybody  no- 
ticed that  gardens  were  more  than  usually  poly- 
glot this  year?  It  may  be  traceable,  like  every- 
thing truly  modem,  to  the  war.  I  shall  never 
get  to  planting  "all  the  beans  of  the  Allies,"  as 
one  friend  enthusiastically  proposed  to  do;  I 
had  one  mouthful  of  the  English  broad  beans  at 
a  Chester  hotel  one  July  years  ago  that  convinced 
me  I  should  never  agree  with  the  English  taste 
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in  vegetables.  It  seemed  to  be  a  bean  nurtured 
in  the  refuse  of  a  glue  factory,  sprayed  with 
kerosene,  plucked  and  kept  in  a  dark  cellar  till 
it  bluemoulded — then  cooked  and  served,  with. a 
minimum  of  salt,  and  all  the  adventitious  flavors 
well  retained.  I  had  never  seen  the  horrid 
bounder  grown  in  this  country,  and  never  want 
to.  [That's  all  right  in  Chester  but  just  you  try 
them  in  England  or  better  Scotland.  The  Amer- 
ican climate  is  too  hot. — Ed.]  But  other  "beans  of 
the  Allies"  are  more  or  less  in  evidence  here- 
abouts in  my  district.    As  a  curiosity,  the  fava. 


or  Italian  horse-bean,  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  some  American  vegetable  plots,  as  well  as  of 
some  Italian  residents  gardens.  It  is  not  like  a 
bean  in  physique,  but  more  like  some  of  the 
leguminous  weeds  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  flora. 
It  has  pale  grajr-green,  glaucous  three-parted 
leaves  coming  horizontally  from  a  strong,  angled 
stem  about  a  yard  high,  branchless.  At  the 
axils,  clusters  of  three  or  four  flowers  are  borne, 
white  and  black,  rotting  to  inky  shreds  in  rainy 
weather,  and  each  cluster  succeeded  by  one 
Martynia-like  pod  sticking  up  skyward  in   an 


assertive  manner  and  rapidly  taking  on  size  and 
padding.  The  beans  wnen  ripe  are  olive-drab 
m  color,  irregularly  round,  flattened,  with  a 
heavy  skin,  «and  larg^er  than  limas.  Cooked 
green,  or  dried  and  boiled,  they  are  a  rich  food. 
Sicilians  serve  them  with  plam  macaroni  and 
era  ted  cheese,  peeling  the  beans  one  by  one  on  the 
fork  as  they  are  taken  up  steaming  hot.  They  are 
hearty,  and  of  good  flavor.  Plants  yield  heavily 
in  hot  seasons.  They  should  be  grown  four  in 
a  hill,  and  well  earthed  up  for  support;  they  do 
best  planted  in  March  or  April — £,  S.  /. 


Roots  and  Bulbs  for  Winter  Flowering  w,  sheward 


Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissus  in 
boxes  if  intended  for  cutting,  or  in  pots  and 
pans  for  house  decoration.  Soil:  Ecjual  parts 
of  plain  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand  will  make  a 
good  mixture  for  potting.  Mix  well  together 
and  pass  through  a  i-inch  sieve.  The  rough 
material  from  the  screening  can  be  used  for  drain- 
age in  pots  and  boxes. 

Planting:  With  boxes  the  first  thing  is  to  make 
holes  for  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes 
(Figure  i8).  Over  the  holes  place  crocks,  or 
pieces  of  broken  pots  (Fig.  17),  and  the  rough 
material  from  the  potting  soil  over  the  crocks, 
putting  the  fine  soil  on  top.  Fig.  i  shows  a 
section  through  a  box.  Fig.  2  shows  the  right 
depth  to  plant  and  Fig.  3  how  to  space  the 
bulbs  in  the  box.  Fig.  5  shows  a  section 
through  a  pot.  Place  crocks  over  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  rough  material 
over  the  crocks,  and  fine  soil  on  top.  Figs. 
6  and  13  show  the  right  depth  to  plant 
the  bulbs.  Fig.  14  shows  how  to  place  the 
crocks  over   the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a  pan . 

When  the  bulbs  are  planted  or  potted  place 


them  in  a  root  cellar,  or,  if  no  root  cellar  is 
available,  in  a  pit  outside  2  feet  deep  and  covered 
with  planks  and  manure  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
Place  cocoanut  fiber  refuse  over  the  boxes  and 
pots  6  inches  deep.  When  the  bulbs  begin 
to  send  out  small  roots  as  shown  in  Fig.  A 
take  them  inside  in  batches  as  required  ana 
place  under  the  greenhouse  stage  (or  in  a  dark 
closet),  water  well  and  hang  some  sacking  in 
front  to  keep  them  dark.  Fig.  11.  About  two 
weeks  later  put  in  a  light  place  to  flower. 

Lily-of-the-Valley  is  generally  bought  in 
bunches  of  twenty-five.  A  6-inch  pot  will  take 
twenty-five  pips  or  crowns.  Make  a  good 
drainage  by  placing  crocks  and  rough  material 
in  the  Dottom  of  the  pots  (Fig.  5),  and  pot  up 
the  roots  spreading  them  out  evenly  (Fig.  8). 
A  flat  piece  of  wood  is  used  to  get  the  roots  in 
the  pot.  See  Fig.  15.  Place  moss  over  the 
crowns  and  cover  with  another  6-inch  pot. 
Fig.  9.  Watering:  When  potted  place  the  pots 
in  a  propagatine;  pit  or  a  frame  in  the  greenhouse 
where  there  is  bottom  heat  with  a  temperature 


of  85  degrees,  plunging  the  pots  up  to  the  rims 
in  cocoanut  refuse,  r  i^.  19  shows  a  secrional 
view  of  a  propagating  pit.  Water  twice  a  day 
using  rain  water  if  possible  and  heating  it  to 
the  temperature  of  the  pit — 85  degrees.  In 
about  two  weeks  the  plants  will  be  up  to  the 
top  of  the  pot  (Fig.  10).  Remove  the  top 
pot.  In  a  few  days  the  flowers  will  begin  to 
open.  This  is  the  time  to  remove  the  foliage 
(see  Fig.  12).  The  first  few  batches  early  in 
the  year  do  not  make  much  foliage  but  latcT 
make  foliage  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers. 
Where  the  Lily-of-the-valley  is  forced  every 
week  for  cut  flowers  the  foliage  is  used  from 
the  preceding  batch.  When  the  foliage  is  cut, 
stand  the  pots  out  of  the  fiber  (Fig.  20). 

Spire  a:  Pot  up  the  clumps  in  6-inch  pots, 
ramming  the  soil  firmly  with  a  wooden  rammer 
as  shown  in  Fig.  15.  Place  in  a  pit  (Fig.  7), 
and  take  into  the  greenhouse  when  needed. 
Spirea  likes  plenty  of  water  so  stand  in  saucers, 
(Fig.  16).  When  watering  do  not  wet  the  leaves 
but  fill  up  the  saucers. 


Saving  thb  Tender  Vegetables.  When  frost  fust 
touches  peppers,  egg  plant,  tomatoes,  etc.,  gather  the  crop 
and  store  in  a  dry  cool  place.  Placing  in  boxes  between 
layere  of  sawdust  will  prevent  shrivelling.  Pumpkins  and 
squash  like  heat  and  must  be  kept  diy.  Alongside  the 
chimney  in  the  attic  or  behind  the  kitchen  range  makes  an 
ideal  storage  for  vine  crops 


Storing  Celery.  Store  celery  in  trenches,  lifting  the 
plants  with  considerable  root  and  packing  them  quite  closely 
together  in  a  trench  made  about  1  ft.  deep.  It  can  be  done 
between  two  rows  of  celery  leaving  the  outside  rows  imdis- 
turbed.  Mound  up  the  soil  to  turn  the  water  and  place 
sufficient  covering  on  top  to  prevent  frost  striking  through 


STORING 
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STOREHOUSE 


Covering  Late  Sowings.  Cover  late  sowings  of  spinach, 
turnips  and  other  hardy  vegetables  intended  tor  wintering 
but  wait  until  a  crust  is  formed  on  the  ground  by  the  frost. 
Apply  a  light  covering  of  leaves  or  litter  which  can  be  kept  in 
place  with  com  stalks  or  pine  boughs.  Peas,  onions,  and  rad- 
ishes are  improved  in  yield  and  earliness  by  this  method  of 
handling 
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ovies, 


Dry  Storage  of  Root  Crops.  Store  carrou  and  beets  in 
the  cellar.  If  a  cool  cellar  is  not  available  the  roots  will  of 
necessity  shrivel  in  storage  and  become  proportionately 
tough.  Therefore  place  the  roots  in  boxes  with  layers  of  sand 
between  to  exclude  the  air.  Use  sand  free  of  loam  and  not 
wet:  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture  is  helpful  but  excess  leads 
to  decay 
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Storing  Cabbage  for  Winter.  Select  the  best  heads 
and  pull  out  by  the  roots.  Place  upside  down  in  a  trench 
about  2  ft  deep  and  wide  enough  to  accommodate.  Fill  in 
the  trench  and  mound  up  to  tVLm  the  water.  A  covering  of 
leaves  or  litter  after  a  crust  is  formed  is  advised,  not  for  pro- 
tection but  to  facilitate  the  opening  of  the  trench  when  de- 
siring to  get  the  contents 


Storing  Ruta  Bagas  and  Turnips.  These  are 
ab8olutd[y  hardy  and  freezing  improves  texture  and 
taste.  I^ace  in  trenches  or  simply  in  a  pile  and  cover 
with  salt  hay  or  leaves.  It  is  sidvisable  to  put 
thing  over  the  top  to  turn  the  water 


Preparing  the  Root  Crops.  As  cold  weather  approaches  gather  all  the 
root  crops  starting  with  the  beets  and  carrots  and  finishing  with  the  parsnip 
and  turnip  which  will  stand  severe  freezing.  Dig  the  roots,  do  not  pull.  Re- 
move top  close  to  the  root  (except  beet,  where  a  little  top  should  be  left  to 
prevent  bleeding).     It  is  much  easier  to  twist  the  top  off  than  to  use  a  knife. 
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Outsde  Storage  of  Root  Crops.    "  Hardy '!  root 


crops  will  keep  in  trenches  in  the  open  ground.    Keep 
each  type  in  separate  baskets  or  boxes,  or  in  grou] 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  with  boards  or  leaves  oetn 


Cover  with  leaves  or  straw  before 
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THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  OCTOBER,  1918 

The  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  things  which  should  be  thought  about  or  done  during  the  next  few  weeks.  For  fyU 
details  as  to  how  to  do  the  different  things  suggesUd,  see  the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  (Jn  index  of  conUnts  is  pe- 
pared  for  each  completed  volume,  and  is  sent  gratis  on  request.  *  ^  *  Check  off  with  a  pencil^  in  the  square  D  provided  for  that  purpose,  the  item 
thai  apply  to  your  own  case,  and  use  the  page  as  a  reference  list.  *  ^  * 


IT  IS  NOT  all  over  yet!    October  is  a  late 
month  in  the  garden,  but  by  no  means  an 
empty  one.     In  fact,  if  one  takes  full  ad- 
vantage of  every  thing  that  can  be  done, 
it  is  one  of  the  fullest  months  in  the  whole 
garden  year. 

In  the  Vegetable  Garden 

PIRST  of  all,  dont  let  late  weeds  go  to 
*  seed,  n  Go  over  the  garden  carefully 
and  pull  out  or  cut  out  every  weed  seen.  Some 
of  tne  worst  things,   such   as   chickweed   and 

?[uack-grass,  make  a  strong  growth  in  the  cool 
all  weather  and  mature  tremendous  numbers 
of  seeds  when  the  casual  observer  is  taking  it 
for  granted  that  everything  has  stopped  grow- 
ing. D  Buy  or  make  a  "weeding  spud." 
This  is  nothing  but  a  sharp  blade  on  the  end  of 
a  straight  handle,  preferably  with  a  projection 
or  step  at  right  angles,  so  that  it  can  be  forced 
with  the  foot,  through  the  root  of  a  large  weed 
when  a  thrust  with  the  hand  is  not  sufficient. 
A  tool  of  this  kind  will  prove  invaluable  in  the 
late  crops  in  preventing  the  sowing  of  trouble 
for  next  year. 

Clean  up  as  you  go!  When  you  are  through 
with  a  crop,  pull  it  up  and  feed  it  to  the  chickens, 
or  bum  it.  The  remains  of  most  crops  should 
not  be  put  in  the  compost  pile  for  fear  of  carrying 
over  disease  germs.  D  Take  up  your  bean  poles 
and  tomato  supports  and  store  them  away  under 
cover.  It  is  wasteful  as  well  as  unsightly  to 
leave   them   to   freeze  in   the   ground. 

D  Sow  every  square  foot  with  the  winter 
overcoat.  It  is  a  little  late  now  for  putting 
in  vetch  in  the  Northern  states,  but  still  time  for 
rye.  Even  if  it  no  more  than  sprouts  before 
freezing  weather  it  will  begin  growth  early  in 
the  spring  and  make  a  good  crop  for  spaaing 
under  in  time  for  next  year's  late  plantings. 

n  Protect  the  tender  crops  from  early  frost. 
Almost  invariably  the  first  few  killing  nights 
are  followed  by  quite  a  long  "spell"  of  good 
growing  weather. 

P  Save  the  things  that  can  be  saved  and 
enjoy  your  garden  for  several  weeks  more. 
(See  last  month's  Garden  Magazine,  page  43). 

Lettuce,  string  beans,  lima  beans,  egg  plant, 
melons  and  other  tender  things  that  are  often 
caughty  before  they  are  through  cropping,  by 
the  earlier  frost  may  be  protected  by  a  light  ■ 
layer  of  marsh  hay  or  of  dry  leaves.  Go  over 
the  melon  vines  just  before  danger  of  freezing 
and  remove  all  surplus  vines,  and  all  fruits 
that  have  no  chance  of  maturing.  The  re- 
maining vines  with  the  larger  fruits  attached 
can  be  gathered  up  into  a  small  space  about 
each  hill  which  may  there  easily  be  protected. 

Handle  as  Careful  as  E^gs 

npHE  "hard  shelled"  fruits — pumpkins  and 
•*■  squash — bruise  very  easily  and  each  bruise  is 
likely  to  become  a  centre  of  decay  after  storing. 
After  the  vines  have  been  killed  leave  fruits 
for  two  or  three  sunny  days  with  the  bottom 
side  up  to  dry  thoroughly  and  then  store  in  a 
dry  place.  Vegetables  which  can  be  left  until 
hard  freezing  are  beets,  cabbage,  carrots,  chard, 
parsnip,  salsify,  rutabagas,  winter  radishes, 
and  turnips.  D  Get  potatoes  in  quite  early 
as  they  may  be  injured  by  freezing  in  the  soil. 
D  Harvest  the  onions.  If  they  have  grown 
late  pull  them  and  lay  in  rows  just  as  soon  as 
the  tops  break  open  and  the  roots  show  a 
tendency  to  part  readily  from  the  bulbs.  If 
left  even  a  few  days  too  long  they  may  be 
ruined  by  a  spell  of  wet  weather  which  will 
start  into  rot  and  stop  growth.     Break  over  or 


stir  up  the  rows  every  day  until  tops  are  fairly 
dry  and  then  store  under  cover  in  a  thin  layer 
where  they  will  get  all  the  air  possible. 

Get  Permanent  Storage  Ready 

pTAVE  you  a  place  for  evenrthing  you  want 
•*■  "^  to  save  this  winter?  If  not,  get  busy 
now  or  some  of  the  things,  which  you  have  in 
temporary  storage  under  cover,  may  be  frost 
bitten  before  you  get  them  into  permanent 
quarters.     Dont  neglect  this! 

Save  seed  where  you  can.  Don't  let  go  to 
waste  any  crop  from  which  you  can  get  seed. 
Products  which  have  got  too  old  or  tough  for 
use  or  even  for  storing,  may  often  be  utilized 
for  producing  seed.  (On  page  86  of  this  issue 
furtner  instructions  for  seed  saving  may  be 
found.) 

Plant  Shrubs  This  Month  I 

"D  IGHT  now  is  the  best  time  of  the  whole 
year  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  and  value 
of  your  place  by  improving  the  permanent 
features.  Plant  shrubs  this  month  any  time 
before  hard  freezing,  but  the  sooner  the  better. 
If  you  haven't  followed  our  advice  and  ordered 
already  there  is  still  time  to  do  it — if  you 
hustle.  You  can't  spend  your  money  in  any 
other  way  that  will  orine  as  long  lasting  and 
big  returns.  Well  planted  grounds  are  equiva- 
lent to  money  in  the  bank.     Bur 

Don't  scatter  shrubs  indiscriminately  over  the 
whole  place.  Shrubs  stuck  around  all  over  the 
lawn  are  worse  than  none  at  all.  Plan  your 
shrubbery  planting  carefully.  Remember  it  is 
for  a  long  time.  Keep  the  plants  around  the 
foundations  of  the  house,  near  the  boundary 
lines,  or  in  comers  or  curves  alone  paths  where 
they  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
will  not  break  up  other  views.  Group  care- 
fully, so  that  the  taller  ones  will  be  kept  to  the 
back,  and  the  period  of  bloom  extended  over 
as  long  a  season  as  possible. 

D  Get  ready  for  planting  before  your  shrubs 
arrive.  Mark  out  with  great  care  where  each 
thing  is  to  go,  and  either  dig  up  the  whole 
border  and  enrich  it  with  bone  and  manure; 
or  if  that  is  not  feasible,  dig  out  the  individual 
holes  to  a  generous  size — much  larger  than 
merely  large  enough  to  take  the  ball  of  roots — 
enrich  it  and  have  it  ready  for  planting  as 
soon  as  the  shipment  arrives  from  the  express 
office. 

Take  good  care  of  all  shipments  immediately 
on  receipt.  If,  in  spite  of  your  good  intentions, 
your  plants  arrive  from  the  nursery  before  you 
are  ready  for  them,  dig  a  trench  in  a  well  drained  • 
part  of  the  garden,  and  "heel  in" — simply 
undo  the  packages,  and  set  the  plants  out  as 
thick  as  tney  will  go  in  the  trench,  covering 
the  roots  with  soil.  Then  take  them  out  as 
wanted  for  planting,  being  careful  not  to  expose 
the  plants  to  sun  or  wind  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes  during  the  planting  operations. 

D  Get  the  materials  for  winter  mulching 
now.  Remember  that  the  newly  set  shrubs 
will  need  mulching  later  on  when  the  ground 
freezes,  and  get  the  material  for  this  protection 
now.  Get  dry,  well  rotted  manure  if  possible: 
otherwise  marsh  hay  or  leaves  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

Bulbe  and  Flower  Border 

NOTHING  will  more  surely  give  returns  for 
good  care  in  preparation  of  the  soil  than 
spring-blooming  bulbs.  If  your  Tulips,  Nar- 
cissus, and  Hyacinths  have  not  yet  come  in 
remember  that  they  are  likely  to  arrive  at  any 
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time  now,  and  the  sooner  thereafter  you  can 
get  them  into  the  ground  the  better.  D  Prepare 
the  bed  in  advance.     Essential  points  are: 

First;  thorough  drainage — nil  in  if  not 
naturally  good. 

Second;  rich  soil-|-don't  believe  that  "bulbs 
will  grow  in  any  soil;"  they  will  exist,  but  for 
the  best  blooms,  enrich  thoroughly  with  bone 
meal,r^ry  finely  rotted  manure,  or  both.  Note: 
(Avoid  fresh  manure,  as  it  may  rot  the  bulbs). 

Make  sure  of  the  drainage,  when  planting, 
by  dropping  a  handful  or  two  of  sand  in  to 
each  hole  before  putting  in  the  bulb.  Probably 
more  bulbs  are  lost  from  rotting  than  from  any 
other  one  thing,  and  this  simple  expedient 
affords  the^  best  protection.  This  is  especially 
important  in  planting  the  hardy  Lilies. 

D  Arrange  for  bulbs  that  may  be  received 
late — after  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  frozen 
hard — by  preparing  the  bed  and  covering  it 
with  straw  or  manure  to  keep  from  freezing,  so 
that  planting  can  be  done  easily  when  the  late 
bulbs  finally  come  in. 

n  Get  ready  ^  material  for  mulching  later. 
As  with  shrubs  winter  protection  will  be  wanted 
later  for  the  bulbs,  and  now  is  the  time  to  make 
preparations  for  it. 

Plants  for  the  House  aM  the  Winter  Garden 

lONTT  let  your  porch   boxes    and   outside 

^  window  boxes  remain  empty  and  unsishdy 
during  the  winter.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
very  attractive  a  few  low  evergreens,  even  the 
very  low  and  cheap  ones,  are  when  used  for 
filling  in  these  boxes,  after  the  summer  flowers 
have  been  removed?  D  Why  not  add  this 
attractive  touch  to  your  house,  this  fall,  to  be 
enjoyed  all  this  winter  and  next  spring. 

The  plants  which  have  been  summered  over 
for  winter  flowering  should  of  course  be  taken 
in  before  danger  of  frost.  D  But  don't  be 
in  a  hurry  about  it  until  there  actually  is  danger; 
and  then  give  all  the  air  and  sunshine  possible. 

Don't  crowd  your  plants  in  the  window. 
Better  to  discard  some  of  them  altoe;ether  than 
to  have  too  many.  D  Better  srill,  however, 
to.  provide  some  of  the  modem  convenient 
portable  or  folding  wall  brackets  or  shelves, 
and  make  room  for  several  plants  up  the  side 
of  each  window,  instead  of  crowding  them  all 
on  the  sill.  Hanging  baskets  can  also  be  used 
for  such  things  as  Asparagus,  Begonias,  Ivy 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Oxalis,  etc. 

In  the  Flower  Gardena 

\^OST  of  the  end  of  the  season  work  which  can 
^^  be  done  now  was  suggested  last  month  Bw— 

n  Keep  late  flowers  supported  with  stabs 
and  twine  for  the  last  fine  blooms,  as  autuiBtt 
winds  and  rains  are  hard  on  them. 

D  Where  room  is  scarce,  take  cuttings  of 
the  things  you  most  want  to  keep.  These 
may  be  started  in  sand  in  a  warm  window  in 
the  house,  and  later  transferred  to  small  pots. 
In  this  way  they  can  be  carried  over  winter 
and  still  take  up  very  little  room. 

Not  yet  too  late  to  plant  fresh  purchases 
or  to  take  up  and  divide  late  flowering  hardy 
perennials.  Uon't  leave  overgrown,  starved  out 
clumps  to  give  few  and  inferior  flowers  again 
next  year.  D  Take  up,  divide,  and  replant 
in  fresh  soil  or  in  the  same  place  enriched  with 
bone  meal  manure,  humus,  etc. 

D  Get  materials  for  the  winter  mulch; 
gather  up  every  bagful  of  leaves  that  falls  on 
your  own  place  or  near  by.  Dont  bum  this 
autumn  s  leaves.  Those  you  don't  need  for  \ 
mulch,  will  be  valuable  decayed,  as  leaf  moU 
next  year.  1 
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Real  Experience  in  Dicing  Garden  Produce 

WILLIAM  LESLIE  FRENCH 

The  New  Idea  in  Conservation— Actual  Figures  on  the  Handling  of  Fresh  Produce— Comparisons  of  Bulk  and  Weight 


DEHYDRATION,  or  the  drying  of 
raw  or  fresh  produce  by  means 
of  artificial  heating,  is  merely  a 
short  cut  method  of  producing 
under  control,  a  result  like  tnat  which 
is  accomplished  by  the   sun   and  air  out 
of  doors.     It   is   one  thing  to  produce 
food,  it  is  another  to  conserve  it.     The 
national  problem  to-day  is  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  yield  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  has  been  on  a  scale  hitherto  un- 
precedented, largely  as  a  result  of  the 
aggressive    campaign   and   teaching    of 
the  National  War  Garden  Commission. 
The  problem  of  the  hour  is  conservation. 
Methods  of  canning  are  now  pretty  gen- 
erally   understood.     Earth    and    cellar 
storage   are   nothing   new,   but   drying 
the  fresh   product  (driving   out    surplus  water 
so  that  the   residuum  can  be  kept  almost  in- 
definitely and  after  a  process  of  re-dehydration 
serve  equally  as  well  as  the  freshly  gathered 
material)  is  not  so  generally  understood,  or,  at 
all  events,   has  been  little  practised.     Drying 
has  particular  merits  of  its  own.     It  reduces 
bulk,   it    reduces  weight  enormously,  and  the 
problem   of  a  suitable  container  is  practically 
non-existent.     The  dried   product  can  be  put 
in  paper  bags,  cardboard  ooxes,  old  tin  cans, 
or  a  multitude  of  other  second-hand  receptacles. 
As  for  space  economy,  a  shelf  three  or  four  feet 
long   will    cany  all   the  vegetables   and   fruit 

•  needs  for  a  family 
over  the  winter. 
Dehydration  has 
come  to  stay.  It 
can  be  done  in  the 
home  on  a  small 
scale  (as  was  dis- 
cussed in  last 
month's  Garden 
Magazine)  or  it 
can  be  done  on  a 
more  comprehen- 
sive scale  under 
definite  conditions 
of  control  where  a 
group  of  people  is 
organized  to  han- 
dle a  quantity  of 
produce.  But  spe- 
cific details  are 
better  than  any 
amount  of  general 
statements  so  let 
us  look  towhathas 
actually  been  done 
in  a  demonstration 
way  in  meeting  the 
Administration's 

M«.  George  D.  Pmtt  at  work  at  the      ?PPf  ^*  ^^^  g""^*^^^ 
DoBoris  Lane  Dehydrauon  Plant         food  economy. 


The  comparison  of  fresh  vegetables  and  the  dehydrated  product  showing  quantity 
requisite  to  produce  two  ounces  dry 


pJERE  and  there  dehydration  plants  have 
-*•  ^  been  established  at  various  convenient 
places  throughout  the  country.  One  will 
serve  amply  as  an  illustration.  Data  in 
this  article  are  obtained  from  the  Dosoris 
Lane  Dehydration  Plant  established  by  Mrs. 
George  D.  Pratt,  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island. 
Mr.  rratt,  himself  is  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  and  his  wife  has  been  ener- 
getic in  demonstrating  the  practical  service  of 
a  central  dehydration  plant.  This  article  con- 
tains exact  ngures  based  on  careful  records 
kept  during  the  current  season.  As  a  war 
activity  the  Dosoris  Lane  Plant  is  conducted 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  families  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors.  Dried  products  are  be- 
ing distributed  through  the  Ked  Cross  Home 
Service. 

TN  ALL  dehydrating  processes  there  are 
*-  a  few  fundamental  pnnciples  which  must 
be  observed.  The  vegetable  products  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  or  scrubbed,  decayed  parts 
or  imperfections  removed  and  sorted  to  size. 

Root  produce  (such  as  carrots,  beets,  potatoes, 
and  turnips)  are  preferably,  passed  through  a 
rotary  slicer,  J  to  i  inch  thick  and  spread  on  the 
trays  to  J  inch  in  thickness.  Leaf  vegetables 
(spinach,  swiss  chard,  and  herbs)  should  com- 
pletely cover  the  bottom  of  the  trays  to  get 
the  best  results.  Peas  and  beans  can  be  in  i- 
inch  layers.  Peas  when  sliced  into  Quarters 
are  better  adapted  for  making  soups  and  purees 
than  when  dried  whole.  Sliced  potatoes  should 
be  immersed  at  once  in  boiling  water  from  2  to 
±  minutes.  This  method  applies  to  the  pro- 
auction  of  potato  flour.  But,  to  secure  an 
exceptionally  fine  product — ^white,  with  a  fine 

?uality  and  flavor,  and  for  storage  purposes — 
dip  them  in  water  at  196  degrees,  keeping 
them  there  from  10  to  12  minutes.  This  sets 
the  starch   and  other  ingredients. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  water  must  be  removed 
to  prevent  deterioration.    The  average  amount 
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of  water  remaining  should  be  close  to 
10%.  In  other  words  the  dried  material 
should  not  approach  the  state  where  it 
falls  to  pieces  if  in  the  leaf  or  is  rigid 
with  others.  Likewise,  the  fuel  value, 
flavor,  and  aroma  must  be  equal  to  those 
of  the  raw  material. 

Air  in  motion  combined  with  various 
degrees  of  heat  accelerates  the  dehy- 
drating process.  Quick  drving  is  desira- 
ble, because  the  chemical  cnanges  occurr- 
ing after  a  product  is  peeled  or  sliced  are 
of  the  character  which  will  break  down 
the  tissue,  alter  color  and  flavor,  destroy 
the  food  content,  and  produce  almost 
instant  decay  through  the  action  of 
bacteria,  molds,  and  yeast. 
Too  low  a  temperature,  say  at  90®,  will 
tend  to  sour  the  produce.  Too  high,  175**  or 
180**,  will  carry  off  the  moisture  rapidly,  but 
the  sugars,  salts,  and  flavor  dissolve.  The  cell 
structure  must  be  maintained  or  this  will 
result. 

The  proper  preparation  of  the  wet  produce  is 
very  important;  also  the  raw  products  must  be 
fresh  and  preferably  of  a  high  grade  or  the  re- 
sults in  dried  quality  will  be  poor.  Obviously, 
high-grade  fresh-gathered  carrots  will  turn  out 
better  when  dehydrated  than  old  and  stringy 
carrots.  Only  the  best  quality  obtainable  was 
used  in  the  work  under  notice  and  all  waste 
from  cutting  was  dried  for  chicken  food.  This 
is  cooked  in  water  for  about  20  minutes,  and 
then  fed  to  the  hens 
which  lay  as  rapid- 
ly and  freely  as  if 
they  hajd  been 
nourished  on  the 
regular  fresh  feed. 

TT  IS  preferable 
-"-  to  use  a  full  load 
of  one  product  to 
facilitate  drying  in 
a  uniform  time,  or 
produce  of  like 
character  or  sim- 
ilar dehydrating 
period  can  be  run 
m  together.  This 
is  a  convenience 
when  there  is  not 
enough  of  one 
kind  to  fill  the 
machine.  The 
leaf  varieties  can 
be  dried  at  the 
same  time.  Car- 
rots, beets,  and 
turnips  are  ex- 
cellent    drying     n.       .,       .  *    .^  1 

rZ.    .^      Typeof  dryer  for  community  inatal- 
COmpanions.DiqitlZed  bation.    Mrs. E. H.  Haniman 
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A  FTER  the  machine 
-^^  is  full  the  material 
should  be  stirred  once 
or  twice  to  effect  even 
drying.  The  frequent 
opening  of  the  door  will 
reduce  the  temperature 
and  interfere  with  the 
quality  and  flavor. 
Whenever  leaf  products 
are  being  dehydrated, 
the  blower  should  be 
turned  off,  else  the  pro- 
duct is  apt  to  be  blown 
from  the  trays.  An 
operator  will  find  at 
times  that,  even  after 
a  tray  has  been  in 
the  allotted  period, 
parts  of  the  material 
will  not  have  dried 
evenly.  Take  the  pro- 
duce not  quite  dried 
and  mix  it  with  other 
of  the  same  character 
and  dry  again.  This 
is  called  reconstituting. 
When  the  vegetables 
are  dry  they  are  ap- 
parently brittle  and 
they  must  be  "cured" 
or  "conditioned." 
Some  of  the  material 
will  have  too  much 
moisture,  some  too 
little;  and  in  order  to 
secure  uniformity 
throughout,  the  pro- 
duct is  placed  in  con- 
tainers, either  paste- 
board or  tin,  and  poured 
from  one  container  into 
another  occasionally 
during    several    days 


Cbnditioning  or  evening  up  of  the  dried  product  may  he  done  in  the  open  air.    At  the  Doaoris  Lane  Dehydration  Plant  a  buildinK 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  work.    It  was  completely  screened  and  every  modem  improivement  installed 


(3  or  4  usually)  until 
the  material  is  uniformly  dry  throughout.  If 
this  "conditioning"  process  is  not  employed, 
the  spores  of  bacteria  and  fungi  will  begin  their 
growth  on  the  damper  portions,  which  would 
spread  disease  or  rot  over  the  whole  mass 
and  utter  loss  would  ensue. 

For  storing  the  products  paper  bags  paraffined 
on  the  outside  should  be  used.  But  we  also 
use  square  cartons  paraffined  inside  and  out 
which  afford  the  best  protection  from  dust, 
moisture,  and  insects.  When  ordinary  paper 
bags  only  are  available,  the  neck  is  twisted 
around  and  turned  over,  and  tied  with  cord. 

The  "blanching"  process  or  dipping  in  hot 
water,  is  unnecessary  for  fruits,  although  gen- 
erally to  be  used  for  vegetables.  I  do  not 
advocate  the  sulphuring  process  for  bleaching, 
despite  what  others  may  say.  It  alters  the 
quality  even  though  it  makes  the  product  more 
attractive.  To  destroy  all  microorganisms, 
fruit  unskinned  may  be  dipped  in  a  weak 
solution  of  lye — J  pound  of  concentrated 
lye  to  about  Q  gallons  of  water.  This  perforates 
the  skin  and  helps  to  dry  the  fruit  more  quickly. 
The  product  must  be  rinsed  several  times  m 
running  water  before  being  dried.  If  after 
cutting  an  end  no  moisture  appears  the  fruit 
is  properly  dried.  It  should  be  pliable  but  not 
snap.  Berries  after  dehydration  will  be  soft 
but  not  stick  to  the  hand,  when  pressed.  Cheese 
cloth  is  necessary  for  tomatoes  and  fruits  so 
that  they  will  not  stick  to  the  trays.  It  must 
be  used  where  metal  trays  are  employed  so  as 
to  prevent  the  action  of  acid.  A  light  oil  such 
as  nujol  is  better  than  paraffin  to  prevent 
materials  adhering  to  the  trays. 

TpHE'accompanying  tables  hold  in  convenient 

'*'    form  an  amount  of  data  that  will  furnish 

information  for  prospective  workers,  such  as  the 

number  of  hours  necessary  for  soaking  any  given 


product  so  that  it  is  ready  to  be  cooked.  The 
principle  holds  good  in  general  that  vegetables 
can  be  soaked  from  7  to  8  hours — or  over 
night — but  our  experience  is  that  the  produce 
mentioned  requires  the  actual  number  of  hours 
given.     If  the  material  by  chance  should  have 

Time  Table  for  Blanching  and  Dehydration  op  Vegetables 
AND  Fruits. 

NoU:  TJu  dehydratint  timr  and  dttrets  of  Umperaiure  of  the 
vegetablts  and  fruits  are  to  be  closely  observed. 


Product 


B«et  Greens . 
Beets 


Cabbafce.  .  . 
Cauliflower. 
Carrots. .  .  . 

Celery 

Corn 

Leeks 


Lima  Beans 

Mint  and  other  Herbs. 

Okra 

Onions 


Parsley 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Potatoes  (White) 

Potatoes  (Sweet) 

Spinach    

String    Beans    (green 

wax) 

Swiss  Chard 

Summer  Squash     .... 

Pumpkin 

Todiatoes 


and 


Turnip 

Apples 

Bananas 

Black  Raspberries. 
Red  Raspberries. . . 

Llackberrics 

Strawberries 


td  0 

s 

H  Z 

<iss 

i5§ 

t*  2  H  3 

K  !<  3 

5  5  <  0 

li' 

:5S^« 

0.   M 

<  Q 

2  to  3 

2*  to  3 
2  [  to  3 

Till    skin 

loosens 

3  to  4 

3to3i 
3  to3l 

6 

5  to  6 

25  to  3 

4 

3  to  4 

8  to  10 

4 

Not  neces- 

sary 

2ito3 

3  to  4 

4  to  5 

I  to  2 

2I  to  3 

Not  neces- 

2 to  3 

sary 

2    to  3 

2 

2    to  3 

2 

2    to  3 

3 

4 

2  to  4 

3  to  3* 

6  to  8 

3  to  4 

2  steamed 

2*  to  3 

2 

2  to  3 

2  steamed 

2  J  to  3 

4  to  6 

3  to  3 

4  to  6 
Till     skin 

3to3i 

cracks 

3  to  3 
3  to  3 

2  to  4 

S  to  6 

2  to  3 

4  to  5 

4  to  5 

4toS 



3  to  4 

1 10  to  140 
120  to  150 

115  to  135-40 
1 20  to  1 30 
no  to  150 
1 10  to  150 
no  to  140 

I  to  to  140 
110  to  150 
1 10  to  14$ 
115  to  140 

I  vo  to  160 
no  to  160 
120  to  150 
no  to  140 
no  to  100 
150  to  i6o-7S 
no  to  130-35 

120  to  150-60 
no  to  150-60 
no  to  160 
no  to  160 

no  to  150 
no  to  160 
130  to  160-S 
150  to  160 


130  to  160 
no  to  160 
no  to  160 


*Should  be  increased  gradually  from  lowest  point  to  highest. 


been  unduly  old  when 
de(iyd rated,  then  the 
time  of  soaking  should 
be  lengthened.  Usually 
whenever  a  vegetable 
or  fruit  has  taken  up 
enough  water  to  be  soft, 
but  not  falling  apart, 
it  is  ready  for  cooking. 
A  sharp  orange  stick 
or  dull  knife, preferably 
the  latter,  will  deter- 
mine this.  Further,all 
foods  should  be  cooked 
gently,  about  as  in  a 
hreless  cooker.  The  lid 
of  the  receptacle  kept 
tightly  closed  to  pre- 
vent steam  escaping. 

One  table  gives  the 
amount  per  pound  of 
raw  vegetables  and 
fruits  which  will  ordi- 
narily be  purchased  to 
feed  four  people  with 
the  dried  equivalents 
for  the  same  number. 
The  unpopularity  of 
dehydrated  foods,  veg- 
etables especially,  is 
due  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  the 
length  of  time  it  takes 
to  prepare  them  for 
cooking.  It  has  been 
called  to  my  attention 
that  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  objectors  to  the 
use  of  dried  products- 
vegetables  especially— 
are  people  gencrr.lly 
presiding  over  the 
kitchen  themselves, 
who  after  soaking  the  material  throw  away  the 
water  and  add  fresh  when  it  comes  to  cooking. 
Now  the  moment  that  water  is  added  to  a  dried 
product  it  begins  to  give  off  some  of  the  food 
content  and  flavor.  //  this  water  is  discarded 
and  more  added,  and  the  food  subjected  to  heat, 
it  becomes  unpalatable — it  has  no  flavor, 
not  to  speak  of  the  loss  in  food  values!  The 
standard  rule  is  that  every  product  must  be  cooked 
in  the  water  in  which  it  is  soaked.  It  is  safe 
to  add  I  part  water  to  3  of  product  if  the 
vegetables  are  of  the  leaf  variety:  4  parts  water 
to  I  of  root  products.  A  little  experience 
with  the  periods  of  soaking  will  eivc  the  aver- 
age individual  dexterity  in  judging  whether 
the  food  is  ready  to  be  cooked.  The  eye  is 
trained,  not  the  taste. 

When  I  hear  persons  declaiming  against  this 
method  I  know  mversely  that  the  kitchen  boss 
has  blundered.  When  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Whit- 
man, wife  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  after 
attending  a  luncheon  where  dehydrated  foods 
were  served,  said  quite  frankly,  "They  arc  vile," 
she  should  have  remarked,  "Your  cook  is 
looking  for  higher  wages,  revenge,  or  is  brain- 
less." 

npHE  cost  of  installation  of  a  large  de- 
•*■  hydrating  plant  will  naturally  vary  according 
to  the  amount  of  capital  available.  Our  own 
plant  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
type  of  dehydrating  machine  and  all  mechanical 
devices  for  labor-saving  in  the  preparation  of 
wet  products  are  in  use.  But  for  communities 
relying  generally  upon  public  subscriptions,  the 
information  on  the  costs  of  installation  arc 
thoroughly  covered  by  Farmer's  Bulletin  No. 
916  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Api- 
culture. Dehydrating  machines  range  in  pnce 
from  ^250  to  ji,ocx).  Those  who  provide  the 
capital  can  secure  the  interest  on  their  invest- 
ment by  having  the  produce  of  their  own  gardens 
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dehydrated  at  the  community  plant,  and  instead 
of  paying  for  that  service,  be  credited  with 
the  price   for   dehydration.     For   example,    if 


Equivalbnt  Quamtitibs  or  Dbhydratbd    and    Frbsh    Vbgb* 

TABLBS    AND    FrUIT«    TO    SuPPLY    FoUR    PbOPLB. 


Beeti 

Beet  Greens 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Celery  (creamed) 

Corn  (sweet) 

Cauliflower 

Leeks  (soup) 

Lima  Ikans  (young) 

Lima  Beans  (old) 

Mint  and  Herbs 

*  Okra  (cr«amed) 

Onions 

Parsley  (soup) 

Parsnips 

Potatoes  (sweet) 

Peas  (garden) 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

String  Beans  (Green  and  Wax) . 

Swiss  Chard 

Soup  mixture 

Summer  Squash 

Tomatoes 

Turnip 

Apples 

Strawberries 

Red  Raspberries 

Black  Raspberries 

Blackberries 

Bananas 

Huckleberries 


J2,ooo.oo  was  subscribed  a  fair  rate  of  interest 
would  be  5% — ^loo.  Under  usual  conditions 
ten  people,  subscribers,  would  have  iio.oo  worth 
of  dehydration  during  a  season.  This  does  not 
take  into  account  voluntary  contributions  of 
products  and  voluntary  labor. 

To  make  a  community  plant  pay  expenses 
demands  a  dehydrator  sufficiently  large  to 
carry  many  trayloads.  I  assume  that  under 
normal  conditions  a  machine  is  used  and  not 
a  kiln.  Where  people  desire  to  have  dehy- 
drating done  a  charge  of  lo  cents  a  lb.  wet  is 
enough  to  cover  the  varied  costs  involved,  such 
as  conditioning,  labelling,  bagging,  etc.  If  the 
product  is  to  be  prepared  at  tne  plant  a  charge 
of  25  cents  is  reasonaole.  Products  that  are  pre- 
pared at  home  deteriorate  in  transit. 

TF  5,ooo,ocx5  housewives  would  dry  over 
"■■  the  stove  one  pound  of  soup  mixture 
made  from  odds  and  ends  of  carrots,  beans, 
peas,  celery,  potatoes,  onions,  and  tomatoes 
It  would  result  in  making  (with  a  little  stock 
added,)  some  millions  of  plates  of  nourishing 
soup — a  tremendous  saving  of  little  Quantities 
which  would  otherwise  go  into  the  garoage  can. 
Some  saving! 

The  undercurrent  of  patriotic  thinking  per- 
meating the  American  public  to-day  will  sooner 
or  later  produce,  as  always,  an  adherence  to  what 
is  good  and  right.  Dehydrated  foods  have  come 
to  stay. 


Rbhydratimo  or 


'BRiNonca  Back*'  Vbgbtablbs  and  Fruits  bt 
Soaking  im  Wat^ 


NoU:  The  vaUr  in  which  the  dehydratfd  product  is  soaked  must 
be  used  in  the  cooking,  keep  in  cool  place  while  soaking  and  cook 
gently  till  tender.  ^ 


Dehydrated 


Beet  Greens 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Com 

Leeki 

Lima  Beans 

Mint  and  Herbs 

Okra 

Onions '. 

Parsley 

Parsnips 

Peas 

Potatoes  (White) 

Potatoes  (Sweet) 

Spinach 

String  beans  (Green  and  wax). 

Swiss  Chard 

Summer  Squash 

Soup  mixture 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

Apples 

Bananas 

Huckleberries* 

Black  Raspberries* 

Red  Raspberries* 

Blackberries* 

Strawberries* 


HOURS  for 

SOAKING 


4  to  5 
3  to  4 
3  to  4 
3  to  34 
3  t04 
3  to  4 
over  night 
2 

over  night 

2 

4 

2  to  5 
I 

5  to6 
over  night 
over  njght 
over  night 
I 

3  to  4 
I 

3  to  4 

4  to  6 
4  to  6 
i  to6 
t  to  I 
I  to  2 

I  to  i) 
I  to  i} 
I  to  2 
I  to  2 


cold 
cold 
cold 
tepid 
tepjd 
tepid 
cold 
cold 
cold 
tepid 
cold 
cold 
cold 
tepid 
a>ld 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 
cold 


*Berries  should  be  brought  to  a  boil  slowly  and  boiled  from 
10  to  15  minutes.  This  for  ppiet,  puddings,  jellies,  and  fruit 
juice. 


WK3)  Plant  Fmit  Trees  This  Fall?  ugkains 

Investment  in  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes  is  Permanent — Work  Done  Now  Begins  to  Pay  Dividends  Just  So  Mudi  Sooner 


FRUIT  plants  yield  larger  and  more 
attractive  returns  for  the  time  and  effort 
required  to  maintain  them  than  do  any 
other  plants.  And  fruit  is  preemi- 
nently a  home  garden  product.  It  can  be  had  in 
far  greater  perfection  when  home  grown  than 
when  produced  for  market,  especially  when  the 
distance  between  the  soil  and  tne  palate  is  ereat. 
Far  finer  varieties  may  be  grown  in  the  nome 
garden  than  can  be  secured  in  the  market. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  fruit  supplies  salts 
and  acids  which  are  not  merely  welcome  to  the 
palate  but  promotive  of  health.  Less  well  known 
IS  the  fact  that  fruit  supplies  sugars  and  "ca- 
lories" (see  July  Garden  Magazine,  page  256). 

Nuts  are  fruits  which  besides  adding  vanety 
to  the  menu  are  valuable  for  the  oil  they  supply, 
and  oils  are  fats! 

Fruits  and  nuts  replace  grains  and  meats  in 
agreeable  ways.  They  are  therefore  especially 
important  in  the  nation's  dietary  during  these 
war  times.  In  the  piping  times  of  peace  to  come 
they  will  play  a  similar  economic  role. 

No  matter  how  small  the  garden,  there  is 
space  for  some  kind  of  fruit.  Strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  etc.,  require  little  room. 
Dwarf  trees  need  scarcely  more  than  the  bushes. 
All  these  may  be  planted  among  the  large  fruit 
trees, 

Aoart  from  their  food  values  fruit  trees  and 
shruDs  may  be  effectively  placed  where  merely 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  usually  are.  The 
fruit  season  may  be  made  to  extend  throughout 
the  year.  Thoughtful  choice  of  varieties  and 
suitable  storage  facilities  are  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  long  keeping  is  appetite — 
but  who  would  forego  that? 

"Everbearing"  varieties  of  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  long  season  varieties  of  currants, 
peaches,  apples,  etc.,  are  especially  adapted  to 
home  eardens.  Many  of  them  are  of  high  (quality 
and  almost  none  of  them  can  be  bought  m  the 
markets. 


BwMfits  of  Fall  PUntlniT 

NEVER  in  the  history  of  this  continent  have 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  fall  planring 
applied  so  definitely  as  this  autumn.  Not  only 
do  the  fundamental  principles  fit  the  case  more 
snugly  than  ever  before  but  two  other  factors 
have  special  bearing  this  year. 

First,  nursery  stocks  of  many  classes  and 
varieties  of  plants  are  much  less  abundant  than 
in  previous  years,  thus  reducing^  to  the  lowest 
limit  the  chances  of  securing  desired  kinds;  and 
second,  transportarion  condidons,  though  bad, 
are  probably  more  favorable  now  than  they  will 
be  next  spring.  So  whoever  orders  his  nursery 
stock  delivered  this  fall,  even  though  he  must 
store  it  until  spring,  will  doubtless  have  cause  to 
congratulate  himself,  because  much  injury  due  to 
delays  may  be  expected  during  the  opening 
months  of  next  season. 

This  factor  of  delay  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  success  in  spring  planting  and  one  of 
the  least  important  in  the  fall.  The  reason  is 
that  in  the  spring  every  additional  hour  between 
digging  and  replanting  increases  the  activity  of 
the  plant  but  without  supplying  new  food; 
whereas  in  the  fall  each  hour  makes  the  plant 
more  and  more  dormant.  In  the  former  case  the 
plant  has  greater  and  greater  difficulty  in  making 
a  start  the  longer  it  is  out  of  the  ground;  in  the 
latter  it  suffers  less  and  is  surer  to  take  hold  and 
be  ready  to  grow  when  spring  opens.  In  fact, 
fall-planted  trees  and  shruDs  begin  to  form  roots 
and  thus  become  established  earlier  than  spring- 
planted  ones  could,  and,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, this  advantage  continues,  not  only  during 
the  first  season,  but  during  subsequent  years. 

Another  very  strong  point  in  favor  of  fall 
planting  is  that  there  is  no  question  that  the 
plants  are  freshly  dug;  they  nave  not  spent  a 
minute  in  storage.  Hence  they  are  fuller  of  vi- 
tality than  trees  stored  under  even  so-called  ideal 
condiidons.  Spring-shipped  nursery  stock  is  very 
largely    fall    dug    and   winter   stored.    Yes,   it 


should  grow  provided  it  has  been  properly 
handled  during  storage  and  shipment  but  my  ex- 
perience is  that  it  does  not  compare  with  freshly 
dug  stock.  So  strongly  do  I  favor  freshly  dug 
stock  that  I  would  always  order  in  the  fall  if  1 
could  count  on  three  weeks  or  more  of  fairly  open 
weather  between  planting  dme  and  the  arrival  of 
winter.  Indeed,  1  would  have  the  plants  deliv- 
ered in  the  fall  even  when  I  could  not  count  on 
that  much  dme  because  I  could  store  them  my- 
self and  thus  be  sure  of  having  them  ready  for 
plandng  the  moment  spring  condidons  would 
warrant. 

"HMl-in".  If  You  Uko 

TpHERE  is  no  difficulty  about  storing.  The 
•■'  best  method  is  heeling-in  which  is  best 
managed  as  follows:  choose  a  well-drained  spot 
well  away  from  buildings',  hay  stacks  and  otner 
places  in  which  mice  might  harbor.  Dig  a 
trench  a  foot  or  so  deep  making  one  side  with  a 
long  slant.  Unfasten  the  bundles  of  trees  and 
shrubs  and  lay  each  specimen  down  at  right 
angles  to  the  trench  with  the  trunk  resdng  on  the 
slope.  G)ver  the  roots  with  earth  whicn  must 
be  tramped  down  well.  Then  cover  a  good  part 
of  the  trunks  also.  Finally  be  sure  that  no 
straw  or  other  material  is  left  near  by  to  serve 
as  mouse  headquarters;  for  mice  will  gnaw  the 
bark  and  perhaps  kill  the  trees.  In  spring  take 
up  the  trees  and  plant  them  as  soon  as  soil 
conditions  will  permit.  This  practice  has  been 
popular  with  fruit  growers  for  perhaps  centuries. 
It  IS  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

No  matter  whether  the  planting  is  to  be  done 
in  the  fall — especially  this  year — or  in  the  spring, 
order  the  stock  now  because  there  is  no  dme  like 
the  early  fall  for  getdng  exactly  what  is  wanted. 
Nurserymen  are  then  less  likely  to  have  sold 
out  the  rarer,  finer  kinds  of  which  they  usually 
have  a  smaller  supply  than  of  the  commercial 
and  so-called  standard  varieties. 

The  stock  may  be  ordered  reserved  for  spring 
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delivery  but  this  is  less  desirable  than  having  it 
delivered  in  the  fall  either  for  immediate  plant- 
ing or  for  heeling-in  as  just  described. 

What  May  be  Dafarred 

T^HE  only  exceptions  I  would  make  to  fall 
"*■  planting  and  perhaps  also  delivery  would  be 
such  things  as  raspberries,  blackberries,  and 
other  plants  that  are  either  very  fibrous  rooted 
or  that  do  not  fully  ripen  their  twigs  before  cold 
weather.  When  placmg  an  order  it  is  well  to 
insist  that  the  leaves  shall  have  fallen  naturally 
and  not  been  clipped  or  stripped  from  the  twigs. 
Trees  whose  leaves  drop  naturally  may  be 
safely  planted  in  the  fall;  those  whose  leaves  are 
stripped  off  are  sure  to  suffer  even  if  they  don't 
die — ^which  they  perhaps  usually  do. 

Younc  Traas  Baar  Bast 

TT  IS  a  great  mistake  to  buy  old  trees  and 
'■'  large  trees.  Many  people  think  that  they 
should  get  Quicker  returns  from  large  and  old 
trees  than  trom  young  and  small  ones.  The 
strongest  evidence  that  this  is  a  mistake  is  the 
fact  that  commercial  fruit  growers  invariably 
plant  one-year-old  peach  trees,  raspbeny  and 
blackberry  bushes — never  old  ones — and  that 
they  never  plant  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry  or 
Quince  trees  older  than  two  years  while  perhaps 
tne  majority  strongly  favor  one-year  trees.  With 
currants,  gooseberries,  and  grapes,  the  choice  is 
about  evenly  divided  between  one-year  and  two- 
year  plants. 
Once  the  principles  are  understood  no  one  will 


plant  old  or  large  stock  unless  this  has  been  root 
pruned  in  the  nursery,  a  process  which  doubles 
the  cost.  The  older  the  tree  the  more  it  has  be- 
come established  and  the  greater  must  be  the 
injury  to  its  roots  when  dug,  also  the  slower  will 
it  be  to  recover  from  such  injuries.  Losses 
among  trees  increase  with  the  age  of  the  nursery 
stock.  One-year  trees  thrive  best  when  trans- 
planted because  they  suffer  least  when  dug. 

But  there's  another  point.  One-year  trees  are 
far  more  amenable  to  training  than  are  older 
ones.  They  usually  have  no  branches  but  when 
they  have,  these  branches  are  generally  well 
placed.  In  view  of  the  advantages  of  having 
branches  low — so  low  that  the  lowest  touch  the 
ground  when  bearing  fruit — it  is  important  to 
secure  trees  which  are  mere  switches  or  "whips," 
as  the  nurserymen  call  them.  The  branches  may 
then  be  developed  where  the  grower  wants 
them.  On  the  other  hand  older  trees  have  the 
branches  already  developed  where  the  nur- 
seryman has  compelled  them  to  develop  in  posi- 
tions that  are  frequently  undesirable  from  the 
grower's  standpoint. 

And  Thara's  Economy  Too 

"OE SIDES  these  important  points  are  several 
■■-'  others  worth  considering.  For  instance, 
young  stock  costs  less  than  older.  The  express 
or  freight  charges  are  smaller.  None  but  thrifty 
trees  can  be  sold  while  young,  the  others  being 
too  small.  Often  the  two-year  and  older  trees 
were  the  runts  when  one  year  old.  They  were 
too  small  to  sell  then  so  were  allowed  to  grow 


one  or  more  years  longer.  It  is  a  question  if  a 
runty  tree  ever  develops  into  as  thrifty  or  satis- 
factory a  one  as  the  tree  that  has  developed 
sturdily  from  the  start. 

The  above  remarks  have  special  reference  to 
those  trees  known  among  the  nursery  trade  as 
"cut-backs,"  trees  that  could  not  be  sold  atone 
year  because  too  small,  but  were  cut  back  to  near 
the  ground  and  started  over  again.  They  have 
roots  one  year  or  more  older  than  the  tops. 
Very  rarely  do  they  make  satisfactory  trees  be- 
cause their  old  roots  are  injured  as  seriously  when 
dug  up  as  if  they  were  allowed  to  develop  their 
tops  for  the  same  length  of  time.  When  buymg 
stock,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  insist  that  the  trees 
be  genuine  on^year  stock,  not  cut-backs. 

Aftar  Planting— What? 

^JEVER  fear  to  plant  in  the  fall,  where  ordin- 
"*-^  ary  precautions  such  as  those  enumerated 
are  taken.  One  caution  yet  remains,  however; 
protect  the  trees  wherever  there  is  danger  of 
rabbits  or  mice  gnawing  the  bark.  The  latter 
may  be  kept  away  by  having  the  ground  bare 
of  anything  that  could  serve  as  a  harbor  or  nest- 
ing place.  Also  piling  earth  6  inches  high  around 
the  trunks  and  tramping  it  down  finnly  will 
help  keep  the  mice  away.  A  more  positive  pro- 
tection against  both  mice  and  rabbits  is  galvan- 
ized hardware  cloth  or  wire  netting  of  J-inch 
mesh.  This  may  be  cut  in  strips  large  enough  to 
inclose  the  tree  until  the  6th  or  8th  year  and 
high  enough  to  extend  above  the  reach  of  rabbits 
standing  on  their  hind  legs. 


Starting  Next  T  ear's  Food  Garden 

Professor  Lumsden  of  Cornell  Writing  of  His  Own  Home  Garden  Tells  How  He  ''Takes  Time  by  the  Forelock"  and  Gets  an  Early 

Start  in  the  Spring.    Adding  Fertility  and  Defeating  Disease 


EVERY  householder  to-day  is  alive  to 
the  fact  that  the  production  of  luscious 
vegetables  materially  assists  in  lowering 
the  cost  of  living,  as  well  as  supplying 
the  family  with  wholesome  food  which  will  keep 
the  body  in  a  healthy  state.  At  this  time  while 
looking  over  the  season's  achievements  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  great  importance  of  fall  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  as  one  of  the  principal  factors 
concerned  in  producing  Quantity  as  well  as  quality 
in  vegetables.  Also  ana  by  no  means  of  less  im- 
portance, the  combating  and  eradication  of  many 
obnoxious  insect  pests,  wire  worms,  larvae  of  the 
various  beetles,  grubs,  and 
stem  borers  which  of  late 
years  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  gardens,  and 
which  are  responsible  for 
much  damage  done  in  the 
average  garden.  This  hint 
is  offered  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  any  one  who  was 
not  quite  satisfied  with  re- 
sults on  a  new  garden  this 
year.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin  next  season's  garden! 
I  speak  from  experience 
in  my  own  garden,  a  rect 
angle  of  6o  x  8o  feet,   in 

was  done  by  myself  aided  occasionally  by  a 
young  son,  eleven  years  of  age,  who  has  fully 
acquired  the  garden  spirit.  The  type  of  soil 
could  be  classined  as  a  heavy  clay,  quite  sticky 
and  retentive  in  character— a  very  undesirable 
soil  from  a  vegetable  gardening  standpoint. 

Making   m.   Stiff  SoU   Good 

TN  AMELIORATING  this  stubbota  soil,  the 
■■■  following  was  the  modus  operandi:  Dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1916,  the  date  when  the  garden 
was  taken  over,  a  dressing  of  hydrated  lime,  two 


pounds  to  each  25  square  feet  of  surface,  was 
applied,  together  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  coal 
ashes,  passed  through  a  screen  with  a  ^-inch 
mesh.  The  lime  being  used  to  correct  acidity  and 
flocculate  the  heavy  soil,  the  coal  ashes  to  im- 
prove its  sanitary  condition.  This  material 
was  spaded  under  and  well  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  The  following  spring  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  well-decayed  horse  manure  was  added 
and  spaded  deeply  into  the  soil,  and  previous 
to  sowing  the  seeds,  wood  ashes,  which  are 
always  saved  from  the  hearth  of  the  open  fire- 
place, were  applied,  scattered  evenly  over  the 


By  mid-summer  the  frames  were  occtipied  by  cucumbers 
as  a  succession  crop 


Where,  earlier,  lettuce  was  growing,  romaine  was  grown 
outside  on  the  extension  bed 


which   all    the   work 


surface  of  the  ground  and  worked  in  by  aid  of 
the  garden  rake.  Unleached  wood  ashes  are  a 
valuable  fertilizer  for  the  garden,  as  they  contain 
calcium  oxide,  magnesium  oxide,  potassium  oxide, 
with  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  all 
valuable  ingredients  assisting  in  building  up 
plant  tissue. 

During  the  year  191 7  miscellaneous  vegetables 
were  grown  with  gratifying  results.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  the  entire  plot  was  given  a  dressing 
of  two  loads  of  decayed  manure,  supplemented 
with  the  decaying  leaves  from  the  trees  sur- 
rounding the  garden.     Leaves  are  a  good  source 


of  humus  for  the  soil  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  many  persons  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city  col- 
lect their  leaves  and  bum  them,  destroying  one  of 
the  valuable  sources  of  humus  indispensable  to 
soil  fertility.  This  material  was  spaded  under 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  left  during  the 
winter  in  a  broken,  uneven  condition  to  allow 
the  frost  to  act  upon  it,  frost  being  a  good  ame- 
liorator of  soil,  as  well  as  a  destroyer  of  many 
insect  pests  which  hibernate  in  the  ground.  As 
early  as  the  ground  could  be  satisfactorily  worked 
in  the  spring  it  was  spaded  over  and  then  given 
a  dressing  of  wood  ashes  applied  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  each  25  square 
feet  of  surface;  this  fertilizer 
was  well  worked  into  the 
surface  soil. 

A  Hotbed  F«ar  Earlj  Cra|» 

A  HOTBED  is  an  impor- 
-^^  tant  addition  to  the 
home  garden,  as  on  it  plants 
may  be  grown  to  maturity 
in  the  early  spring  or  late 
autumn,  and  with  such  half- 
hardy  and  quick-maturing 
vegetables  as  lettuce  and 
radishes,  a  gain  of  several 
weeks  may  be  secured  in  the  maturity  of  the 
crop. 

Preparation  was  therefore  made  for  a  hotbed 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  191 7,  by  excavating  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  in  the  section  south- 
east of  the  garage,  where  the  frame  was  after- 
ward placed.  The  hotbed  was  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner,  fermenting  horse  manure  beii% 
used  to  furnish  the  medium  for  heat.  The  ex- 
cavation was  filled  with  the  manure  which  ex- 
tended above  the  excavation  to  a  height  of 
about  9  inches,  it  being  broadened  out  over 
the  sudFace  of  the  ground   in    order   that  the 
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Gladiolus  buttw  were  planted  and  also  other  flowers  where 
found  between  the  vegetable  crops 


space  was 


frame  would  rest  directly  on  the  top  of  the 
manure.  The  hotbed  was  started  about  March 
15  and  consisted  of  five  sashes;  four  sashes  were 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  Boston  head  lettuce, 
variety  Hittinger's  Belmont  Forcing;  the  fifth, 
a  separate  sash,  was  used  for  early  radishes. 

The  "Compost" 

The  soil  for  the  hotbed  was  prepared  in  the 
fall  and  consisted  of  garden  soil  two  parts  with 
leaf  soil  (decayed  leaves)  one  part,  to  which  one 
quart  of  bone  meal  was  added  to  each  wheel- 
barrow of  soil.  This  compost  was  placed  under 
cover  for  the  winter  and  was  transferred  to  the 
hotbed  after  same  had  been  made  ready,  cover- 
ing the  manure  to  the  depth  of  about  four  inches. 
The  lettuce  plants  whicn  had  been  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  flats  (shallow  boxes)  about  Feb- 
ruary 20,  were  planted  at  a  distance  of  8  in.  x  8  in. 
apart  and  early  in  May  the  first  heads  were 
ready   for    table   use.     by   the   middle   of  the 


month  the  centre  plants  in  each 
sash  were  taken  out  of  the 
frame  for  use  and  a  few  seeds 
of  cucumber,  variety.  Granite 
State  (a  cross  between  White 
Spine  and  the  English  Frame), 
were  placed  in  each  space. 
Early  in  June  the  cucumber 
plants  were  making  rapid 
growth  and  the  last  cut  of 
lettuce  from  the  frame  was 
made  June  8.  On  June  15 
the  seeds  of  late  cabbage, 
varieties  Burpee's  Surehead 
and  Danish  Ballhead,  were 
sown  in  drills  near  the  front 
of  each  sash.  The  cabbage 
plants  were  transplanted  from 
the  frame  to  the  garden  when 
large  enough  to  handle.  After 
the  crop  of  radishes  had  been 
gathered    from    the    separate 


Scarlet  Runner  bean  on  the  porch  of  the  dwelling  gave  both  shade  and  good 
crops  for  the  table 


sash,  seeds  of  muskmelon,  variety  Farquhar's 
Honey  Drop,  were  sown,  which  soon  developed 
into  good  plants. 

What  Tho  Cardan  Cava  Ma 

TN  THE  small  plot  to  the  West  of  the  hotbed, 
*-  the  first  crops  were  radishes,  spinach,  and 
lettuce.  The  latter  was  sown  for  transplanting 
to  other  sections  of  the  garden,  the  radishes  and 
spinach  being  followed  by  a  full  crop  of  lettuce, 
variety  Trianon  Cos,  with  Gladiolus  corms  nlaced 
in  between  the  rows,  yielding  a  wealth  of  flowers 
after  the  lettuce  was  used.  In  the  larger  portion 
of  the  garden  the  following  crops  are  grown: 
Onions y  from  sets:  lettuce y  variety  Wayahead, 
Big  Boston,  Hanson,  and  The  Deacon;  peasy 
Gradus,  Nott's  Excelsior,  and  Senator;  cahhagey 
variety  Early  Jersey  Wakefield;  cauliflower y 
Burpee's  Dry  Weather;  Onions^  from  seed,  South- 

E3rt  Large  Ked  Globe,  Large  White  Globe,  and 
arge  Yellow  Globe;  beetSj  Crosby's  Egyptian, 


and  Detroit  Dark  Red;  carrots,  French  Forcing 
for  early,  Danver's  Half-long  for  main  crop;  chard, 
LucuUus;  turnipy  Early  White  Milan;  kohl  rabi. 
Early  White  Vienna;  parsnip.  Long  Smooth; 
salsify.  Sandwich  Island  Mammoth;  pepper, 
Chinese  Giant;  beans,  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Wardwell's  Kidney  Wax,  I>warf  Horticultural, 
and  Boston  Pea;  tomato,  Earliana  for  earlv.  Stone 
for  main  crop.  (Potatoes,  com,  shelf  beans, 
squash,  ruta  baga,  endive  and  late  celery  wet^e 
given  a  position  in  a  vacant  lot  which  had  been 
cultivated  and  taken  over  for  the  season.)  Pota^ 
toes,  Irish  Cobbler  for  early.  Green  Mountain 
for  late;  corn.  Golden  Bantam  for  early,  Country 
Gentleman  and  Stowell's  Evergreen  for  late; 
shell  beans,  Boston  Pea,  Red  Kidney,  and  Dwarf 
Horticultural;  celery.  Golden  Self-blanching  for 
early,  Winter  Queen  for  late;  ruta  baga.  Im- 
proved Purple  Top;  squash.  Golden  Summer 
Crook  Neck,  and  Early  White  Bush  Scalloped 
for  early,  Hubbard  and  The  Delicious  for  late. 


How  to  Succeed  with  Fall  Planting 


ALEX.  LtTRIE 

Shaw  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis  Mow 


IT  IS  an  established  axiom  that  dormancy 
of  the  plant  moved  is  a  prime  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  operation.     This  condition  is 
more  readily  obtained  in  the  fall  than  in  the 
spring,  for  many  plants  resume  their  root  growth 
lone  ^efore  the  buds   show  any  indication  of 
swelling.  "^ 

Objections  Ovarcome 

T^HE  usual  objection  raised  to  fall  planting  is 
-^  the  failure  of  plants  to  become  established 
before  the  advent  of  winter,  which,  however,  may 
be  readily  remedied  by  placing  a  sufficient  mulch 
around  new  plantations  thus  preventing  injury 
by  "heaving. ' 

Although  the  consideration  of  dormancy  is  of 
paramount  importance,  the  planting  operation 
in  itself  involves  several  factors  essential  for  ulti- 
mate success.  In  the  process  of  digging  trees 
and  shrubs  an  involuntary  pruning  of  the  roots 
takes  place,  which  reduces  their  moisture  and 
food-absorbing  capacity.  In  order  to  counter- 
balance this  deficiency  the  top  must  be  cut  back 
correspondingly,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  leaf  surface. 

Too  often  the  seekers  of  novelties  take  stock 
m  new  and  untried  methods  to  their  subsequent 
sorrow.  As  an  example  may  be  cited  the  advo- 
cacy of  planting  trees  in  just  as  small  a  hole  as 
possible,  throwing  the  soil  loosely  around  the 
roots  and  then  ramming  until  the  ground  quakes. 
Such  a  method  may  be  expedient  on  a  large  scale 
but  for  a  small  garden  it  is  best  left  alone.  Usu- 
ally a  hole  should  be  dug  large  enough  to  admit 
aU  the  roots  without  crowding.  The  plant 
should  then  be  placed  at  the  same  depth  as  origin- 


ally grown  and  fine  mellow  soil  gradually  and 
compactly  worked  in  around  the  roots.  By 
bringing  the  soil  particles  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  feeding  roots,  the  flow  of  food  supply 
may  be  interrupted  so  little  as  to  cause  only  a 
negligible  check  to  the  plant. 

Waterinif  ▼••  Tampinif 

AIR  spaces  which  are  ordinarily  left  around 
the  roots  when  large  lumps  are  thrown  in 
are  deleterious  to  proper  development.  The 
tamping  of  the  soil  is  not  recommended  until 
a  suffiaent  layer  of  soil  covers  the  roots  and  pre- 
vents bruising.  In  fact  tamping  may  be  entirely 
eliminated  by  soaking  the  soil  in  around  the  roots 
with  water.  Watering,  however,  is  only  bene- 
ficial when  done  gradually  as  the  roots  are  cov- 
ered with  soil.  Delaying  the  applicadon  until 
after  the  entire  hole  is  filled  generally  means  a 
great  waste  of  water  without  equivalent  results. 
If  done  in  this  way  the  water  runs  off  along  the 
surface  without  penetrating  to  the  roots  and 
compacting  the  particles  of  soil  around  them. 
Copious  watering  should  be  practised  whether 
the  planting  is  done  in  the  spring  or  fall. 

In  order  to  prevent  excessive  evaporation  from 
the  soil  a  loose  dust  mulch  is  left  upon  the  sur- 
face. However  better  results  may  be  obtained 
by  placing  a  mulch  of  two  to  three  inches  of 
manure,  litter,  or  other  coarse  material  which 
will  break  up  the  capillarity  of  the  soil  and 
reduce  evaporation.  Too  thick  a  mulch  is  not 
desirable  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  roots  to 
come  too  close  to  the  surface,  resulting  in  injury 
during  the  cold  winter  months. 


Th*  All-important  Soil 

NO  DISCUSSION  of  planting  problems,  is 
complete  without  a  few  thoughts  for  the 
growing  medium  and  the  source  of  food  supply — 
the  soil.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  con- 
sideration is  given  to  tne  future  welfare  of  the 
permanent  planting.  Poor,  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, often  acid  soils  are  used  without  any 
thought  of  previous  preparation.  What  is  more, 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  natural  habitat  and 
reauirements  of  the  plants  dealt  with.  It  is 
only  because  of  the  remarkable  adaptability  of 
plants  to  abuse  and  adverse  conditions  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  failures  is  not  recorded. 

MiOdiiff  the  Soil  Safe  for  PUnts 

A  PERFECTLY  safe  course  to  follow  in 
•^^  ameliorating  any  soil  is  to  see  that  it  is  well 
drained,  then  plow  under  well-rotted  manure  at 
the  rate  of  20  loads  to  the  acre  and  add  i,ocx) 
pounds  of  slaked  lime.  Such  a  treatment  should 
at  least  produce  a  well-drained,  sweet,  productive 
soil.  It  is  useless  to  send  a  sample  of  soil  to  be 
tested  for  the  elements  in  which  it  may  be  defi- 
cient. The  soil  expert  is  able  to  determine  its 
acidity,  texture,  and  the  elements  contained;  but  it 
is  not  yet  possible  to  indicate  what  proportion 
of  the  constituents  is  available  for  plants  as  food. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  above  simple  treat- 
ment is  recommended.  The  nature  of  the  man- 
ure used  is  not  of  particular  importance  so  long 
as  it  is  not  too  fresh.  Fresh  manure  has  a  ten- 
dency to  bum  the  roots  if  in  contact  with  them 
and  its  use  should  be  avoided,  especially  when  it 
is  applied  to  each  hole  in  planting. 


How  About  Next  Year's  Seed?  ff.rockwell 

The  Part  You  Can  Do  to  Help  the  General  Supply  and  Grow  Better  Things  for  Yourself 


IN  SEEDS,  if  anywhere  in  the  world,  quality 
comes  first,  and  price  is  a  matter  of  relatively 
little  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
home  gardener  and,  in  most  cases,  even  a  pro- 
fessional gardener,  cannot  grow  his  own  seea  in 
small  quantities  as  cheaply  as  he  can  buy  it;  but 
the  fact  of  interest  at  present  is  that  he  can  pro- 
duce some,  at  least,  of  his  own  seed.  And  tnere 
are  eood  reasons  why  he  should  do  so  this  year. 
In  the  first  place,  seed  is  "short"  and  anybody 
who  will  help  in  the  production  of  seed  will  be 
helping  along  in  a  good  cause. 

What  the  B«ffinn«r  Can  Try 

OUT,**  says  the  man  who  has  never  saved  a 
■■-*  seed  in  his  life,  "What  can  I  grow?  What 
can  I  expect  to  succeed  with  ? " 

The  answer  to  that  is  like  the  answer  to  most 
garden  questions:  "It  depends  on  conditions." 
But,  under  average  conditions,  a  careful  gardener 
should  be  able  to  save  all  of  the  following;  Beans, 
com,  cucumber,  lettuce,  melons,  peppers,  po- 
tatoes, sc^uash,  tomatoes. 

In  addition  to  these,  he  can  handle  the  root 
crops,  such  as  beets,  carrots,  onions,  parsnips, 
salsify,  and  turnips.  Of  course  he  will  not  get 
seed  from  these  this  fall,  but  a  few  roots  selected 
now  and  carried  over,  and  planted  out  in  the 
sprine,  will  yield  the  following  year. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  brussels  sprouts,  celery, 
and  peas,  are  the  least  likely  to  give  satisfactory 
results,  as  they  reauire  special  climatic  or  other 
conditions  which  tne  average  home  gardener  is 
not  likely  to  meet. 

While  all  of  these  things  may  be  grown,  the 
beginner  will  do  much  better  to  limit  himself  at 
first  to  a  few  things,  and  make  a  success  of  those 


before  attempting  to  grow  a  large  part  of  his  own 
seeds.  After  he  begins  to  get  uie  "hang"  of  the 
art,  he  will  find  two  bi^  advantages  in  growing 
some  of  his  own  seeds,  if  he  is  a  real  garden  en- 
thusiast, and  can  take  the  time  to  do  it.  Many 
of  the  best  of  the  standard  varieties  of  to-day 
originated  with  private  gardeners  who  never 
made  any  attempt  to  grow  seeds  commercially, 
but  who  had,  for  their  own  benefit  and  pleasure, 
learned  how  to  save  seeds,  and  studied  out  the 
general  principles  of  plant  selection  and  im- 
provement. 

Another  disrinct  advantage  in  home  seed 
saving  is  the  benefit  of  what  is  called  "local 
adaptation."  Everybody  knows  that  some  va- 
rieties do  better  in  certain  secrions  than  others 
do.  But  every  individual  plant  of  a  given  variety 
differs  from  its  fellows;  and  some  individuals  are 
better  adapted  to  a  particular  locality  than  are 
others  of  the  same  variety.  The  capacity  for 
local  adaptation  is  much  more  marked  in  some 
things  than  in  others,  but  in  general  is  a  very 
important  factor. 

What  to  Look  for  and  What  to  Avoid  In  Sairinf  Saad 

TpHE  first  thing  the  beginner  at  seed  saving 
•*■  must  learn  is  that  the  unit  is  the  plants 
not  a  single  fruit  or  flower  therefrom..  A  single 
extra  fine  smooth  tomato  from  a  plant  which 
bears  a  large  number  of  rough  fruits  is  not  as 
good  for  seed  purposes  as  a  less  handsome  fruit 
from  a  plant  which  has  uniformly  good  specimens. 
It  is  not  a  good  method  to  select  speamens  for 
seed  by  taking  them  from  the  bins  or  crates  after 
harvesting. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  mistake  the  begin- 
ner makes  is  to  select  for  size  alone.  Usually 
size,  especially  for  the  home  garden,  is  a  secon- 
dary consideration.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
you  have  a  row  of  Ponderosa  tomatoes  in  your 
garden.  If  you  examine  the  phmts  carefully  you 
will  find  a  few  plants  with  smoother  fruits  than 
the  average  for  the  row.  The  average  size  of  the 
tomatoes  on  these  plants  may  be  a  little  smaller 
than  those  on  the  other  plants;  supposing  them  to 
be  equally  solid  and  meaty,  you  probably  would 
prefer  the  medium-sized  smooth  fruit  to  extra 
large  fruits  which  are  rough. 

Or  take  the  root  crops;  here  again  it  is  usually 
well  worth  while  to  sacrifice  something  of  size 
for  smoothness  and  uniform  shape.  Commercial 
seed  growers  have  over-emphasized  the  factor  of 
size,  because  commercial  market  gardeners  have 
had  to  give  the  question  of  bulk  yield  precedence 
over  table  quality.  When  you  are  growing  vour 
own  seed  for  your  own  use,  you  can  place  table 
quality  first:  and  size,  earliness,  and  other  char- 
acteristics according  to  their  relative  importance 
from  your  own  point  of  view. 


Use  a  fine  meshed  sieve 
to  wash  seed  from  toma- 
toes or  other  pulpy  fruits 


An  ideal  Golden  Bantam  corn  plant.    Consider  the  whole  plant 
when  saving  for  seed 


What  to  Do  With  th*  DlllM«nt  Crops 

WHILE  the  general  principles  of  selecting  the 
plants  to  save  seed  from  are  the  same,  the 
handling  of  the  different  vegetables  to  get  the 
seed  in  proper  condition  vanes. 

B^ans.  Mark  best  plants  and  leave  pods  to  mature.  Gather 
pods  ai  they  dry — if  left  on  vines  where  weather  conditioas  are  sn- 
tavorable  the  earlier  pods  may  be  apoiled  before  the  later  onet 
mature.  Use  pods  free  from  mat  or  anthracnose.  Store  pods  in 
dry  airy  place  until  all  gathered.  Shell  out  and  spread  in  dun  layer 
until  perfectly  dry.     Put  away  in  tight  containers. 

Com.  Sdect  ears  from  best  stalks  as  the^  mature.  Mark  care- 
fully and  leave  until  dry.  (Husk  can  be  held  in  place  after  examiD- 
ing  ear  by  elastic  bands.)  Select  ears  well  filled  out  over  tips,  and  of 
even  shape  clear  to  butu.  Dry  out  under  cover  and  store  in  a  warn 
dry  place,  such  as  house  isttic. 

Cucumber.  Mark  a  few  of  the  best  shaped  fruits  as  tb^  mature, 
and  leave  on  the  vines  until  they  fully  ripen.  Then  cut,  remove  the 
seed,  wash  through  a  sieve  to  remove^  the  pulp  and  flcdiy  fibres, 
and  spread  out  in  the  sun,  under  cover,  in  a  thin  layer  to  dry,  stiniac 
occasionally  to  keep  from  drying  in  lumps. 

Eff-Plsunt.  Let  one  or  two  fruits  attain  full  growth  to  matoie 
the  seed.  The  fruits  may  then  be  used,  the  seed  being  careftwy 
saved,  washed,  and  dried. 

Lsttuco.  Allow  some  of  the  best  heads  to  remain,  and  whes 
they  besin  to  "shoot"  to  seed,  support  by  means  of  stakes  sad 
twine.  Hard  heading  varieties  may  have  to  be  "crosseiL"  or  ort 
both  ways  oa  top,  to  let  the  seed  spike  through  readily^  Whoi  the 
seed  heads  begin  to  ''fluflT'  and  turn  white,  like  a  thistle,  cut  off*  die 
tops,  and  cure  them  in  a  dry  airy  place  until  the  seed  is  fidly  ripe  aad 
can  be  rubbed  out  readily. 

Melons.    As  the  fruits  are  not  used  until  fully  ripe,  the  seed  nay 
be  saved  as  they  are  used  at  table.     Stake  one  or  two  of  the  stro 
est,  most  prolific  vines,  and  save  the  seed  from  the  most  periiect  ■ 
ons  from  them. 

Pans.  Allow  some  of  the  pods  to  mature  fulhr  and  nearly  ti^ 
on  the  vines,  and  gather  as  they  begin  to  dry.  dtore  in  a  dry  aky 
place  and  shell  out  as  soon  as  hard.  ^  It  is  di£Bcult  to  get  good  pea 
seed  in  most  localities,  as  the  pods  fail  to  mature  or  are  attacked  by 
mildew. 

Peppers.  Save  seed  from  mature  fruits  of  the  best  plants,  wash 
out  and  dry. 

Potatoes.  Mark  a  number  of  the  best  kwkina  hills,  especislly 
those  which  have  seemed  to  be  most  resistant  to  bligfat  or  insects. 
Dig  by  hand,  keeping  each  hill  separate,  and  then  take  only  the  best 
hills— -occasionally  a  big  top  will  have  few  or  small  tubers.  Let 
these  cure  in  the  sun  until  thoroughly  '*  greened"  (this  will  spoil  die* 
for  cooking,  but  they  will  keep  better  for  seed.)  Store  in  a  ooM 
not  too  dry  place. 

Squash  and  Pumpidns.    Trest  in  same  way  as  mckMS. 

Tomatoes.  Choose  carefully  the  best  plant  or  plants,  and  ^n 
a  few  fruits.  Pick  when  fully  npe,  cut  open,  and  remove  seed  vitb 
as  little  of  the  flesh  and  pulp  as  possible.  Wash  through  a  fioew^ 
sieve;  or  put  the  pulp  and  seeds  tn  a  ^ass  jar  for  two  dajrs  to  fersKSt. 
and  then  wash  the  seed  out  in  clean  water.  Don't  leave  too  long  or 
the  seed  will  begin  to  germinate,  aad  spoil      ^   ^ 
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S«l«Gtin«  Roots  for  N«xt  Y«ar 

"DEETS,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify,  and  turnips 
•■7  are  all  handled  in  much  the  same  way. 
Pick  out  smooth,  medium  sized,  and  preferably 
not  too  fully  matured  roots,  when  digging  in  the 
fall.  In  selecting,  shape  and  smoothness  should 
count  for  more  tnzn  size.  Store  either  in  a  good 
cellar,  or  in  a  pit  in  a  well-drained  spot  outside, 
where  they  will  not  freeze,  but  will  be  kept  as 
evenly  cold  as  possible  through  the  winter. 

^  Early  in  the  spring  set  these  roots  out  in  well-prepared,  well-fer- 
tilized soil,  planting  them  quite  deep,  and  hilling  up  slightly  as  the 
root-stalks  develop.  They  will  throw  up  more  or  less  loose-branch- 
ing heads,  sometning  like  the  lettuce  plants  illustrated  herewith, 
and  may,  if  only  a  few  are  grown,  require  supporting  to  keep  them 


upright.     When  the  seed  develops,  but  before  it  is  ripe  enough  to 

riU  ( 
\  possible  sunshine,  until  "cured."    The, 
be  conveniently  handled  on  small  square  drying  sheets  of  muslin  or 


begin  to  shatter  oDt,  cut  the  tops  and  store  where  they  wiu  get 
plenty  of  air,  and  if  possible  sunshine,  until  "cured."    They  may 


any  cheap  material,  which  can  be  taken  oat  and  spread  in  the  sun- 
shine in  good  drying  weather,  and  put  back  under  cover  at  night. 


Grand  Rapids  lettuce  with  developed  aeed  stalks  supported  by 
stakes  and  ties 


Bean  plant  selected  for  seed  because  of  prolific  character 


Such  seeds  as  may  be  knocked  out  will  be  saved  in  the  sheets;  when 
the  tops  are  thoroughly  dry  the  remainder  may  be  rubbed  out,  and 
stored  away. 

Onions.  Select  a  few  of  the  most  perfect  and  solidest  bulbs,  and 
•tore  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Set  out  in  the  spring,  planting  quite  aeep, 
and  several  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Hill  up  well,  as  the  tall  seed 
stalks  develop.  If  necessary,  stakes  and  twme  should  be  used  to 
keep  them  upright.  When  the  seed  has  begun  to  ripen,  as  indicated 
by  Its  turning  black  and  hard  and  dry  in  theveed  head,  but  before  it 
begins  to  scatter,  cut  the  stalks,  finish  drying  on  a  sheet,  and 
then  rub  out  the  seed. 

CablMico.  This  is  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  vegetables  to 
try  to  grow  a  home  supply  of  seed  of,  but  the  method  is  simple. 
Select  a  few  perfect  heads  in  the  fall;  take  them  up,  roots  and  all, 
and  store  in  a  trench  or  pit,  as  for  ordinary  winter  storage.  In  the 
spring,  set  them  deep  in  well-prepared  soil.  "Cross"  the  heads  if 
the  seed  stalks  have  any  difficulty  in  breaking  through,  support  the 
stalks;  cut  the  tops  when  the  seed  pods — which  resemble  those  of  a 
wild   turnip— begin  to  turn  yellow;  finish  drying  and  rub  the  seed 


AFTER  getting  the  seed  of  the  various 
-^^  vegetables  mentioned,  it  should  be  kept  in 
cloth  or  paper  bags,  in  a  drv  place  safe  from 
mice,  until  there  is  time  to  clean  it.  This  can 
be  done  in  a  small  way,  hy  blowing  the  chafF  and 
light  seed  out  as  the  seed  is  poured  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,*  by  floating  it  in  water,  or  by  working 
it  through  a  sieve  of  suitable  size. 

Of  course  the  root  crops  cannot  cross  the  first 
year,  so  any  of  them  can  be  saved.  Com  will 
**mix"  readily,  if  two  varieties  near  each  other 
come  into  tassle  at  the  same  time.  Cucumbers, 
melons,  and  squash  will  not  cross,  in  spite  of  the 
popular  assumption  that  they  will,  but  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  each  mix  readily.  Lettuce  and 
tomatoes  are  usually  safe,  as  they  will  not  cross 
unless  in  quite  close  proximity,  and  more  than 
one  variety  in  flo^7er  at  the  same  time. 


"    jj^.^    ^^ 

\      I 

^^BS^^^^^KBt^ 

W 

Salsify.    On  the  rudit  smooth  roots  worth  growing  for  i 
Those  on  the  left  discarded 


Storing  the  Crops  for  Winter  Use 

It  Is  Quite  Simple  if  Each  Crop  Is  Given  Its  Proper  Temperature,  Says  Professor  R.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Fort  CoIlinSi  Colo.y  Who 

Has  Made  a  Study  of  Vegetable  Crop  Conservation  for  War  Gardens 


FIOD  Preparedness"  demands  that  all 
available  garden  crops  be  enlisted  in 
the  food  conservation  campaign  of  this 
coming  winter,  that  is,  that  they  be 
stored  in  the  cellar  or  "placed  in  the  trench." 

RsquirsnMnts    for    Succsssful    Storage 

CTRICr  attention  must  be  given  to  four 
^  requirements  if  stored  crops  are  to  keep 
well  during  winter,  namely,  (i)  temperature,  (2) 
moisture,  (3)  ventilation,  and  (4)  condition  of 
the  produce  to  be  stored. 

Temperature  of  the  store  room  for  all  root 
crops  as  well  as  for  apples  and  potatoes  should 
range  slightlv  above  freezing,  preferably  from  32®- 
j6^  Fahrenheit.  Salsify  and  parsnips  are  not 
injured  at  freezing  temperature  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  usually  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
allotted  rows. 

Sweet  potatoes,  squashes,  and  pumpkins,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  easily  injured  by  low  tem- 
peratures and  should  therefore  be  stored  at  or 
slightly  above  55**  Fahrenheit.  While  a  satis- 
factory temperature  for  storing  the  root  crops, 
as  well  as  potatoes  and  apples,  may  be  had  with 
little  dijBBculty  in  out*  of  door  storage  pits  or 
trench,  it  must  in  the  average  basement  or  cellar 
he  provided  for  by  means  of  an  especially 
constructed  room. 

A  Storage  Room 

TO  CONSTRUCT  a  special  storage  room 
having  the  desired  temperature  choose  that 
part  of  the  basement  as  far  away  from  the  fur- 
nace as  possible  in  order  that  it  be  the  coolest 
room  available.  Plan  in  such  a  way  that  the 
finished  room  will  have  one  or  more  outside  win- 


dows to  provide  ventilation,  which  aids  greatly 
in  controlling  the  temperature  and  removing 
gases  given  off  from  the  stored  produce.  Con- 
struct a  double  6  to  10  inch  wall  for  separating 
the  storage  room  from  the  remaining  cellar  or 
basement.  Use  hollow  bncks  if  they  are  avail- 
able, placing  a  coat  of  cement  plastering  on  either 
side.  In  case  hollow  brick  and  cement  are  un- 
available use  a  double  layer  of  boards  separated 
from  each  other  by  buildmg  paper  and  nailed  to 
either  side  of  4  or  6  inch  studdings.  Provide 
double  close-fitting  doors  to  the  storage  room 
entrance — that  is,  arrange  one  door  opening  in 
and  the  other  opening  out. 


Peach  basket  placed  in  the  mound  for  protection  from  wind  will 
be  covered  with  manure  later 


In  order  that  the  air  of  the  room  may  be  properly 
moist  avoid  putting  down  a  concrete  floor.  A 
hard  dirt  floor  holds  moisture  to  better  advantage 
and  is  especially  desirable  where  such  crops  as 
celery  or  endive  are  to  continue  growth  in  the 
storeroom  after  having  been  transplanted  in  loose 
soil  or  sand.  Moisture  content  of  the  storeroom 
may  be  determined  during  winter  from  observing 
the  condition  of  the  root  crops.  Shrivelled  skins 
suggest  too  little  moisture  present.  An  occas- 
ional sprinkling  of  the  sand  or  leaves  covering  the 
produce  will  provide  the  needed  moisture  in  the 
storeroom. 

To  insure  sufficient  ventilation  arrange  for 
opening  an  outside  window  and  as  an  aid  to  con- 
trolling the  temperature  where  produce  is  to  be 
stored  in  considerable  quantities,  provide  a  fresh 
air  intake  under  an  opposite  side  wall  if  possible 
in  order  to  keep  the  air  of  the  room  renewed 
occasionally.  A  large  drain  properly  guarded 
by  wire  of  some  sort  at  the  entrance  will  answer, 
instead,  for  a|small  room.  Ventilating  flues  should 
range  between  ei^ht  and  twelve  inches  square 
for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  storeroom  area. 

Condition  of  Produce 

/^HOOSE  as  nearly  perfect  specimens  as 
^^  possible  for  placmg  in  storage.  Quality 
cannot  be  added  to  stored  crops  except  as 
maturity  may  continue  or  as  the  bleaching 
process  may  go  on,  as  with  apples  or  with 
celery.  Handle  all  produce  carefully  as  bruised 
spots  means  broken  down  tissues  which  are  "toe 
holds"  for  decay  which  once  started  soon  spreads 
throug[hout  any  lot  of  produce  especially  where 
the  skms  may  be  punctured.  Sljghtly  inmiature 
c«,p,  keep  bcs^.g.^.^^^  ^y  Google 
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Handling  Various  Crops 

OOOT  CROPS:  (BeetSy 
-*^  carrots,  kohlrabiy  tur- 
nipSy  and  winter  radishes^ 
Select  the  best  roots  avail- 
able, pull  before  killing 
frost,  remove  tops  leaving 
I J  inches  of  leaf  stems  at- 
tached to  prevent  bleed- 
ing. Place  on  a  well- 
drained  site  and  cover 
with  tops  removed  from 
roots,  leaves,  straw,  or  gar- 
den refuse  until  danger  of 
freezing  makes  storing  ad- 
visable. If  the  roots  are 
to  be  kept  in  cellar  storage 
arrange  them  in  a  cone- 
shaped  heap  in  one  corner 
or  along  one  side,  each 
kind  separately,  and  cover 
with  sand,  loose  soil,  or 
clean  leaves  raked  from 
the  lawn  or  woods.  If 
desired,  space  may  be 
saved  by  placing  each 
kind  of  roots  in  an  old 

box  or  an  old  tub  rather  than  in  heaps  on  the 
floor. 

To  store  roots  out  of  doors  choose  a  ^I-drained 
sloping  spot  as  sheltered  as  possible.  Dig  out  a 
pit  six  or  eight  inches  deep  opening  the  same  with 
the  slope  to  facilitate  dramage.  Govern  size  and 
shape  of  the  pit  or  trench  by  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce to  be  stored.  Several  kinds  of  vegetaoles 
may  be  placed  in  a  long  trench,  one  kind  being 
separated  from  the  other  by  a  layer  of  clean 
straw. 

Line  the  pit  or  trench  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches 
with  a  layer  of  straw  or  marsh  hay,  placing  an 
exceptionally  large  tuft  in  the  drainage  outlet. 
Heap  the  roots  in  the  lined  pit  in  a  cone-shaped 
fashion  and  cover  them  with  a  6  or  8  inch  layer 
of  straw,  marsh  hay,  or  leaves.  Cover  the  mound 
with  a  layer  of  earth  several  inches  deep  allowing 
a  tuft  of  straw  or  an  inverted  hamper  filled  loosely 
with  straw  to  protrude  at  the  top.  As  cold 
weather  advances  place  on  a  layer  of  strawy 
manure  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  freezing. 

Cabbage.  Choose  firm  heads.  For  storing 
in  the  cellar  cut  heads  from  the  stalks  leaving 
several  loose  leaves  attached  to  each.  Invert 
the  heads  on  boards  suspended  from  joists  over- 
head or  laid  on  the  flqor  of  the  storeroom. 

For  storing  out  of  doors  in  the  orchard  or  woods 
remove  heads  from  stalks  as  for  placing  in  cellar 
and  invert  each  shingle-fashion  on  a  layer  of 
straw  marsh  hay  or  leaves  raked  up  on  a  well- 
drained  spot.  Cover  inverted  heaos  with  suf- 
ficient straw  or  leaves  to  prevent  freezing  or  plan 


Storing  cabbage  in  a  trench  three  heads  across,  roots  upfward.    PsKked  shinglewise 


to  take  heads  while  frozen  and  thaw  them  out 
gradually  before  they  are  used.  Once  frozen 
they  should  be  given  additional  covering  to  pre- 
vent alternate  thawing  and  freezing  whicn  causes 
them  to  become  soft  and  sponge  like.  To  store 
cabbage  in  trenches  pull  each  head  with  stalk 
attached.  Invert  heads  in  a  trench  dug  and 
lined  as  directed  with  the  pit  or  trench  for  root 
crops.  Plan  the  width  of  the  trench  to  accom- 
modate three  heads  crosswise  with  two  and  one 
respecrivelv  fitted  in  alternately  on  top.  Cover 
as  directed  with  root  crops. 


Lining  pit  with  several  inches  of  straw  or  leaves  before  crops  are 
put  in 


Covered  with  straw  and  ready  for  the  soil .    Note  ventilating  pipe 

Potatoes  may  be  handled  as  are  root  crops 
except  that  they  need  not  be  covered  with  soil 
or  sand  in  cellar  storages.  Store  in  shallow  boxes 
or  crates  away  from  the  light  to  prevent  greening 
of  the  tubers.  Allow  the  newly  dug  potatoes  to 
cool  at  least  overnight  before  placing  them  in 
storage. 

Apples.  Pick  when  properly  matured  and 
allow  the  fruit  picked  one  day  to  remain  in  the 
orchard  ovemignt  to  become  sufficiently  cooled 
for  storing  the  following  morning.  Store  in  the 
cellar  or  cave  in  boxes  or  in  bin  where  the  temper- 
ature may  be  held  as  uniformly  near  32®  as 
possible.  Plan  to  maintain  the  desired  teniper- 
ature  by  opening  the  outside  windows  at  nieht, 
only,  during  the  fall  of  the  year.  If  stored  in 
boxes  air  spaces  must  be  left  between  the  rows  of 
boxes.  Stored  in  bulk  or  bins  the  fruit  must  be 
protected  from  the  dirt  floor  and  walls.  Clean 
straw  or  raised  slats  will  suffice  as  a  floor  covering. 

To  store  apples  in  pits  as  root  crops  caution 


is  needed  that  only  dean 
straw  and  soil  are  used 
since  apples  absorb  odors 
easily  thus  becoming 
tainted. 

Celery  and  Endive  may 
be    easily    blanched  for 
use  in  cellar  or  coldframe 
storage.     Remove  the 
stalks  of  celery  from  the 
plot  where   grown,  each 
with  a  clump  of  soil  at- 
tached.    Place  stalks  up- 
right   as    close   to   each 
otner  as  possible  on  the 
cellar  floor  working  suffi- 
cient loose   soil  or  sand 
among  the  stalks  to  cover 
the    roots    well.     Water 
as    needed     to     prevent 
wildn^,  taking  care  that 
water  is  poured  in  between 
the    stalks     rather   than 
over  them.     Leaves  must 
be    kept    dry.    Celery 
stored    in    this    way  in 
late  fall  blanches  quickly 
and  holds  in  good  condition  unril  February  or 
March.     Where  cellar  space  is  not  available  the 
coldframe  will  answer  provided  sufficient  cover- 
ing is  placed  over  the  sash  to  keep  out  light  and  to 
prevent  freezing. 

Endive  handles  well  similarly  if  care  is  taken 
that  less  soil  is  shaken  from  the  roots  in  moving 
the  crop  from  garden  to  storeroom.  Excellent 
blanched  endive  may  be  had  for  Christmas  diimer 
from  plants  taken  in  before  the  first  killing  frost 
of  autumn.  Parsley  may  be  handled  in  the 
same  way. 

Onions.  Since  onions  keep  best  at  a  temper- 
ature of  33®  to  AO®  where  the  air  is  fairly  dry  it  is 
best  to  arrange  tor  storing  any  surplus  of  this  crop 
in  the  attic  where  the  temperature  does  not  go 
below  freezing.  In  case  space  in  the  attic  is  not 
available  place  the  bulbs  in  ordinary  market 
baskets  suspended  from  nails  driven  in  the  joists 
of  the  ordinary  storeroom  in  a  cool  place  where 
the  air  circulates  readily  and  is  as  dry  as  possible. 

Tomatoes.  While  tomatoes  cannot  be  kept 
for  winter  and  spring  use,  their  season  may  be 
lengthened  into  late  fall  by  giving  attention  to 
several  methods  of  temporary  storage.  Pick 
partially  ripened  fruits  before  killing  frost,  pack 
them  on  a  layer  of  clean  straw  in  the  coldframe, 
cover  with  an  additional  layer  of  straw,  one  or 
two  inches  thick  under  tne  coldframe  sash. 
Where  frame  enclosure  and  sash  are  not  avail- 
able expose  partially  ripened  fruit  in  the  base- 
ment, kitchen  or  workshop  windows  to  the  sun's 
rays  or  pull  the  vines  containing  fruits  and  sus- 


Beets  now  ready  for  winter  storage.    They  have  been  piled  here 
Digitized  b^m preparation 
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pend  each  from  sleeper  or  other  support  in  base- 
ment or  outhouses. 

Rhubarb.  Choose  the  largest,  most  vigorous 
plants  of  rhubarb  for  storing,  or  forcing  m  the 
cellar  or  basement.  Previous  to  the  first  freeze 
of  late  fall,  usually  about  December  first,  lift 
roots  of  the  plants  desired,  preferably  designated 
by  stakes  of  some  sort,  each  with  a  clump  of  soil 
attached.  Allow  roots  lifted  to  remain  near  the 
plot  or  move  them  to  a  convenient  place  where 
they  are  subject  to  the  first  freeze  of  winter. 
Take  frozen  roots  to  the  cellar  and  place  them  in 
an  easily  darkened  comer  in  an  upright  position 
as  close  to  each  other  as  possible.  Cover  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  with  light  soil  work- 
ing same  down  well  among  the  roots.  Water 
thoroughly  and  shut  out  all  light  by  means  of  a 
black  doth.     Keep  the  soil  fairly  moist  and  har- 


vest the  forced  crops  as  stems  attain  the  desired 
size.  Harvesting  may  usually  start  in  from  3  to  5 
weeks  following  setting.  Stems  of  forced  rhu- 
barb will  be  very  crisp  and  tender  with  little  or 
no  green  leaf  attached. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify.  Since  parsnips  and 
salsify  are  not  injured  by  freezing  they  may  be 
left  in  rows  in  the  garden  for  late  spring  use. 
In  case  they  are  desired  for  table  use  or  market 
during  winter,  dig  and  handle  as  other  root  crops 
in  the  cellar  store  room. 

Sweet  Potatosy  Pumpkins,  and  Squashes. 
These  three  crops  keep  best  at  practically  the 
same  temperature  50-55**  and  with  a  relatively 
low  amount  of  moisture  present.  All  must  be 
handled  with  extreme  care  to  prevent  bruising. 

Avoid  placing  in  storage  sweet  potatoes  which 


have  been  nipped  by  frost.  In  case  light  frost 
gets  the  crop  cut  and  remove  vines  from  the  plot 
and  dig  the  tubers  at  the  earliest  convenience 
following.  Store  temporarily  in  an  outhouse 
where  an  old  heating  stove  may  be  used  if  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  temperature  at  approximately 
75®  for  10  days'  time  or  until  curing  or  sweating 
nas  finished.  Place  the  crop  in  a  dry  storeroom 
where  the  temperature  may  oe  held  at  or  near  55** 
throughout  the  winter.  Available  space  in  an 
ordinary  furnace  room  answers  satisfactorily. 

Pumpkins  and  squashes  each  handled  carefully 
from  field  to  storeroom  keep  well  laid  on  shelves 
near  the  furnace  where  the  temperature  may  be 
held  as  for  sweet  potatoes.  Use  caution  that 
stems  be  not  severea  from  the  fruits  in  harvest- 
ing and  avoid  storing  the  fruits  in  piles  or  heaps. 
Rather,  see  that  they  rest  in  single  layers. 


Nut  Trees  as  Food  Producers  robert  t.  morris  ?„t. 


t 


THE     reason    for    nut    trees    not    being 
planted    more    largely   in    this    country 
IS   similar  to   the  reason  for  the  auto- 
mobile   not    being    in    use    twenty-five 
years  ago:     People  had  not  thought  much  about 
the  subject.     The  time  is  coming  when  nut  trees 
will  bear  as  important  a  relation  to  our  food  sup- 

ily  as  the  automobile  does  to  transportation. 
le  reason  for  that  is  because  nut  trees  in  their 
great  range  of  food  sup- 
ply arecapableof  giving 
us  enjoyable  calories 
which  will  replace  in 
substanrial  degree  our 
nitrogenous  and  starchy 
foods  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned sort. 

My  interest  in  the 
subject  is  not  that  of 
an  erratic,  but  only  that 
of  a  red  squirrel  who 
knows  a  good  thing 
when  he  sees  it.  When 
the  era  of  nut  trees  has 
arrived  we  may  have 
Professor  J.  Russell 
Smith's  three-story 
garden  if  you  like — 
trees  overhead,  vegeta- 
bles on  the  ground  floor, 
and  mushrooms  in  the 
cellar  beneath.  That, 
however,  will  belong  to 
the  days  when  popula- 
tion is  so  great  that 
we  shall  seriously  con- 
sider Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes's  idea  that 
people  must  all  sit  in 
each  other's  laps. 

As  a  practical  matter  of  fact  nuts  of  the 
highly  nitrogenous  type  are  at  present  used 
chiefly  as  a  luxury,  although  they  are  entering 
more  and  more  into  food  combinations.  Starchy 
nuts  in  some  parts  of  the  world  furnish  the  chief 
food  supply;  for  example,  the  chestnuts  of  Italy 
and  of  Japan.  Nuts  of  the  starchy  and  oily 
type,  like  tnose  of  some  of  the  Pine  trees,  furnish 
an  important  food  supply  in  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  Australia  and  of  our  Southwest.  The 
British  Government  has  reserved  one  forest  of 
Bunya  Bunya  Pines,  thirty  miles  in  length  by 
twelve  miles  in  width,  for  food  purposes;  and  in 
the  mountains  of  Chili  forests  of  Imbricated  Pines 
have  furnished  the  cause  for  competitive  warfare 
between  Indian  tribes  for  centuries. 

One  reason  why  the  worn-out  pastures  of  New 
York  and  New  England  are  not  yielding  fifty 
dollars'  worth  of  nuts  per  acre  per  year  is  because 
the  effort  required  would  be  so  much  less  than  the 
eflPort  required  for  obtaining  twenty-five  dollars 


per  year  per  acre  for  crops  of  old-fashioned  food- 
stuffs. The  proposition  is  such  an  easy  one  that 
men  look  askance  at  it.  Down  in  Louisiana  they 
tell  of  an  old  colored  man  who  had  always  worked 
very  hard  at  raising  cotton  and  com  on  his  little 
property  and  managed  to  give  his  family  a  fair 
living  during  his  days  of  greatest  activity.  Now, 
however,  that  he  is  old  and  all  crippled  up  with 
rheumatism   and   no   longer  able   to  work,   six 


Aside  from  the  utility  features  of  nut  trees 
for  food  supply  purposes  we  may  return  to  the 
old  Greek  ideal  of  combining  beauty  with  utility, 
and  nut  trees  ranging  from  a  Sugar  Fine  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height  down  to  the  Alder- 
leaved  Chestnut  with  its  glistening  branches 
trailing  over  the  ground  furnish  opportunity  for 
beautifying  large  landscape  and  small  garden  as 
they  have  never  been  beautified  before  by  the  hand 
of  man.  At  tne  present 
time,  the  nurserymen 
furnish  annually  mil- 
lions of  bunches  of 
leaves  to  customers 
who  call  for  the  Poplars 
and  Willows  and  Maples 
which  are  worthy 
enough  of  respect  on 
the  ground  of  beauty 
alone,  butwhich  furnish 
no  lead  for  the  keel 
when  we  are  sailing  to- 
ward a  utility  goal. 
And  there  are  a  number 
of  nurserymen  who 
make  a  specialty  of 
growing  grafted  and 
otherwise  selected  nut 
trees  of  the  most  valu- 
able sorts. 

Fcx)d    Values    of 
Nuts 
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Various  Kinds  of  Walnuts. — Because  of  their  variation.  Walnuts  should  be  bought  as  definitely  as  apples  or  other  orchard 
fruit.  From  left  hand  top  reading  across:  Prolific,  Regal,  Bijou,  Paradox,  Frangueth,  Mayeth,  Mandshunca,  Nigra,  Chester  and 
Sorrento.    Reduced  about  one-third 

pecan  trees  which  he  planted  bring  his  family 
three  times  as  large  an  mcome  as  he  was  able  to 
obtain  when  laboring.  The  same  story  might 
as  well  come  out  of  New  England  at  some  later 
day.  Many  a  farmer  has  to  work  so  hard  in 
order  to  pay  the  interest  on  his  mortgage  that  he 
has  no  time  to  stop  and  think.  If  he  nas  the  luck 
to  break  a  leg,  or  otherwise  become  confined  in 
such  a  way  that  he  must  think,  he  can  easily 
enough  obtain  a  first-rate  income  without  much 
work,  from  nut  trees.  The  range  through  chest- 
nuts, walnuts,  hickories,  pines,  and  hazels  olFers 
endless  variety  for  engaging  one's  interest. 
There  are  perhaps  no  food  crops  of  any  sort 
which  will  furnish  larger  average  yield  to  the  acre 
than  nut  crops,  and  if  the  Prussian  Government 
were  to  devote  itself  to  intensive  cultivation  of 
this  sort  of  food  supply,  there  might  be  little 
hunger  for  expansion;  incidentally,  any  lust  for 
killing  would  find  ample  outlet  among  the  bugs 
and  blights. 


connection    with 
the    foregoing     the 
accompanying  table  of 
comparisons  should  be 
stimulative  to  the  plan- 
ter.    Nut  trees  are  use- 
ful also  as  ornamentals  and  surely  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  a  special  plea  for  '*  Killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone"  as  the  popular  saying  runs. 

Fuel  value 
Per  cent. 
Protein 


Almond    . 
Beechnut 
Brazilnut 
Butternut 
Chestnut,  fresh 
Chestnut,  dry 
Cocoanut 
Filbert      .      . 
Hickorynut    . 
Peanut      .      . 
Pecan,       .      . 
Pinenut 
Pistachio 
Walnut     .      . 
Round  steak  . 
Cheddar  cheese 
Eggs,  boiled   . 
Wheat  flour    . 
White  bcead  . 
Beans,  dried  . 
Potatoes  . 
Apples      .      . 
Kaisint     .      . 


.      .      .  21.4 

.     .     .  21.8 

.      .      .  17.4 

.      .      .  27.9 

...  6.4 

.      .      .  10.7 

...  6.6 

.     .      .  16.S 

.      .      .  IS. 4 

.      .      .  29.8 

.      .      .  12. I 

.      .      .  33.9 

.      .      .  22.6 

.      .      .  18.2 

.      .      .  19.8 

.      .      .  27.7 

.      .      .  12.4 

.      .      .  II. 4 

...  •9.2 

.      .      .  22. s 

.      .     .  2.2 

:  :  :  ,1 

Digitized  by 


CT  cent. 

per   cent. 

Fat. 

Calories 

54-4 

2,895 

49.9 

2,740 

6s.o 

3,120 

61.2 

3,370 

6.0 

1,140 

sl:t 

1.840 

2,805 

64.0 

3,100 

67.4 

3,345 

43. S 

2,610 

70.7 

3,300 

48.2 

2,710 

54.  S 

3,250 

60.7 

3,075 

13.6 

950 

36.8 

2,145 

10.7 

680 

1,650 
1,215 
1,605 

385 

290 
1,6 


Fall  Planting  for  Spring  Flowers  Isabella  pendleton 

Important  Part  that  the  Bulbs  Play  in  Early  Spring — ^Planting  Now  for  a  Succession  of  Bloom  in  Proper  Hannoi^ 


"HAT  entrancing  work  it  is  to  plan  bulb 
effects  for  the  sprine  garden!    These 


W  "rainbow  creatures"^  lend  themselves 
to  many,  many  forms  of  colorful  ex- 
pression. Graceful  drifts  of  Narcissus  may 
follow  the  ups  and  downs  of  undulating  stretches 
of  ground.  With  the  ever-changing  light  and 
shade  on  this  sea  of  ivory  white  and  yellow,  I  am 
put  in  mind  of  the  sand  dunes.  Darwin  Tulip 
studies  near  still  water  inspire  many  charming 
arrangements,  as  mirrored  effects  never  fail  to 
charm.  Groups  of  Muscari  (Grape  Hyacinth), 
Tulip  ClUsiana,  and  the  triandrus  form  of  Nar- 
cissus are  happily  placed  in  a  rock  garden. 
Breeder  Tulips  planted  in  front  of  shrubbery 
belts  open  the  door  to  varied  color  combinations. 
And  is  there  anything  more  alluring  than  the 
flowering  bulb  tableaux  in  the  old 
fashioned  hardy  border?  These 
and  many  more  fantastic  oppor- 
tunities are  awaiting  the  flower 
gardener  who  is  eager  to  plant  a 
ulb  garden  this  fall. 


atile  with  double  Arabis  are  used.  Through  these 
break  tall  heads  of  the  semi-double  Tulip  Blue 
Flae;  and  the  gold  and  orange  tinted  double  Tulip 
Yellow  Rose.  This  latter  hangs  its  head,  and 
the  golden  flowers  resting  on  the  white  Arabis 
look  more  beautiful  for  the  surrounding  white 
sprays. 

Near  the  end  of  the  border  one  group  is  planned 
of  many  colors  and  many  varieties.  This  tends 
to  unify  the  planting  scheme.  Narcissus  Mrs. 
Langtry  and  the  Poetaz  strain  intermingle  among 
pale  pink  Tulip  Queen  of  the  Netherlands.  A 
suggestion  of  sky-blue  Mertensia  virginica 
(Virginia  G>wslip),  Anemones  blanda  and  ap- 
penina  are  followed  by  the  mauve  Anemone 
Pulsatilla;  nearer  the  edge  of  the  border  the  dwarf 
forms  of   Narcissus  (triandrus  albus,  cyclami- 


Tulips  Inglescombe  Pink,  Suzon,  the  creamy 
vitellina,  and  Yellow  Perfection  arc  goigeous 
with  the  cool  mauyes  of  Darwin  Tulips  Ewbank, 
Melicette,  La  Tristesse  and  with  the  bronzy 
tones  enjoyed  in  Sultan  and  Louis  XI\'. 
The  beauty  of  these  is  enhanced  by  skillfully 
disposed  masses  of  blue  Phlox  Laphami.  If 
placed  near  a  red  mauve  the  beauty  of  all  is 
spoiled. 

Away  from  these  I  planted  Clara  Butt,  Nau- 
ticus  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  Tulips  carpeting 
the  ground  with  Forget-me-not.  If  the  fawn- 
colored  Tulips  like  Mr.  Groenwegen,  Ganbakli^ 
and  Panorama  are  chosen,  plants  of  Viola  Apri- 
cot, Pansies,  and  Primroses  will  help  the  effect 
very  much.  Viola  Apricot  is  a  gem,  there  is  no 
salmon-pink  quite  like  it! 


TT  MAY  interest  the  reader  to 
•*•  follow  a  bulb  planting  plan 
through  each  flowering  season. 
The  fu-st  significant  spring  picture 
comes  in  late  Marcn  and  early 
May.  Crocus  in  variety.  Tulip 
Kaufmanniana  (Water-lily  Tulip), 
Scillas,  Chionodoxa  (Glory-of-the- 
snow),Galanthus  (Snowdrop),  Iris 
cecticulata,  early  DaflFodils,  Fritil- 
laria  imperialis  (Crown  Imperial), 
and  Hyacinths  take  the  centre  of 
the  stage. 

Let  us  walk  through  an  early 
spring  garden  of  my  acquaintance. 
I  am  looking  at  the  groups  of  Red 
Cedars  (Tuniperus  virginiana)^  in- 
terspaced witn  fluffy  White  Pines 
(Pinus  Strobus).  In  front  of  this 
grayish  green  sheen  Magnolia  stel- 
lata  points  myriads  of  white  faces 
toward  the  spring  sunshine.  Un- 
derneath these  saucy  bushes  is  a 
carpet  of  blue  purple  and  gold, 
Scilla  sibirica,  Crocus  Hero  and 
Matador,  and  Tulip  Kaufman- 
niana (orange  suflFused  with  salmon 
fink).  In  another  nook  Crown 
mperials  with  their  pendant  cups 
of  yellow  and  Indian  red  are  stun- 
ning against  Forsy  thia  which  atthis 
moment  is  a  shower  of  gold.  Chi- 
onodoxa, early  DaflFodils  and  pur- 
ple Hyacinths  cover  the  ground. 


Bulbs  Blooming  In  j^Aakch  And  Earlv  April. 
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TTHE  next  period  introduces 
•■•  Breeder  Tulips  and  Iris.  The 
mahogany-colored  John  Ruskin 
and  the  wine-red  Cardinal  Man- 
ning look  well  with  rich  purple 
German  Iris.  To  offset  these 
deeper  tones  Tulip  Dream,  a 
mauve,  and  Apricot  supply  the 
necessary  diversion  of  color, 
Jaune  d'CEuf  and  Prince  of 
Orange  may  be  used  here,  as  a 
dash  of  orange  with  this  group 
is  irresisrible. 
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TN  LATER  April  and  early  May 
'-  the  landscape  is  more  in  tune 
with  the  spirit  of  spring.  Here  ever- 
greens are  not  sonecessaryas  in  the 
preceding  season.    The  bronzy  tints  of  the  young 
leaves  and  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  flowering  trees 
form  an  exauisite  setting  for  the  bulb  groupings. 
Weeping  Cnerries  (Prunus  subhirtella  pendula) 
bloom  at  the  same  time  with  salmon-pink  Azalea 
mollis;  near  by  is  a  mass  of  mauve  Phlox  divari- 
cata.    Through     this    lavender     sheen     bloom 
Narcissus  Sea  Gull,  Flamingo,  and  Salmonetta, 
and  Tulips  Primrose  Queen  and  White  Hawk. 
A   stronger   note   is   supplied   in   orange  Tulip 
Thomas    Moore.     Anotner   group    blazes    witn 
scarlet  Japanese  Maples  bursting  into  leaf  just 
as  the  rose  Tulip  Proserpine  and  the  black  purple 
tulip  Wouverman  open  their  cups  of  wondrous 
beauty.    The   purple-leaved  plum  (Prunus  cer- 
asifera  Pissardi)  and  a  ha^e  of  pink  peach  blos- 
soms (Prunus  persica  flore  pleno)  in  the  distance 
satisfy  the  whims  of  the  foreground  display. 
As  groundwork,  Aubrietia  and  Alyssum  sax- 
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These  diagrainB  repreaent  the  flowering  efiFects  for  the  same  bolder  and  if  tuperimpoaed  the  complete 

planting  pkm  wfll  be  produced 

neus  Queen  of  Spain),  and  Grape  Hyacinth 
(Muscari  botryoides)  are  sprinkled  arnong  rich 
purple  Iris  pumila  and  Phlox  subulata  lilacea. 

T^HE  late  May  flowering  effects  follow.  The 
•■■  softness  of  color  of  the  late  Tulips  fastens 
a  spell  upon  the  lover  of  garden  beauty.  There 
are  certain  of  these  which  should  be  in  every 
garden;  the  British  Tulipa  sylvestris  with  its 
gracefully  drooping  head,  Tulipa  Didieri  alba 
sweet-scented  white,  and  Tulip  retroflexa  a 
yellow  with  recurved  lily-like  petals.  Mingled 
with  pale  blue  Indian  Quamash  (Camassia 
esculenta)  and  Star  of  Bethlehem  (Omithogalum 
*  arabicum)  white  with  blackish  pistil,  the  group  is 
charming!  Although  not  quite  so  apparent,  the 
lily  form  is  seen  in  Tulipa  elegans  and  in  a  slighter 
degree  in  Tulip  Picotee  and  Tulipa  Clusiana. 
The  latter  has  unusual  charm. 
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T^HERE  are  ah^ays  a  few  places 
-'-  in  the  garden  which  should  be 
saved  for  accents,  novelries,  gems 
of  the  collection  or  whatever  you 
wish  to  name  them.  Eremiinis 
blooms  in  June  and  is  a  rare  orna- 
ment for  the  border.  The  flower- 
ing stalks  shading  from  pink  to 
ydlow  are  seven  feet  high;  planted 
with  Iris  pallida  the  effect  is 
stunning! 

The  Butterfly Tulipof  California 
(Calochortus  venustus)  is  well 
named,  for  the  brilliandy  colored 
petals  with  eye-like  spots  and 
other  markings  are  suggestive  of 
butterfly  wings.  Calodiortus  will 
require  winter  protection.  Ane- 
mones coronaria  and  *'  St.  Brigid" 
may  be  planted  in  a  coldframe 
and  set  out  in  the  garden  in 
early  spring.  These  come  in  die 
richest  tints  of  blue,  red  and 
purple  and  therefore  care  must 
be  taken  to  place  them  har- 
moniously. 

Fritillaria    meleagris    (Guinea- 
hen-flower)  is  attractive  plantaed 
with  Muscari   (grape  hyacinili). 
The  spotted    brown  and  puipk 
flowers  of  the  Fritillaria  supply 
an  interesting  neutral  note  to  the  flowering  groii|»s. 
This  takes   us   pretty  well  through  the  sptng 
season  of  flowering  bulbs.    That  does  not  roeaUt 
however,  that  the  border  is  colorless  for  the  re- 
maining   summer    months.    On    the    contraiy 
perennials  (which  may  well  be  planted  in  die 
fall  and  mulched)  bloom  and  cover  the  spaces 
occupied    by    the    bulbs.    The    June    pictuie 
continues    with    Columbine,    Foxglove,    readi- 
leaved    Bell-flower,    Sweet  William,    and    Del- 
phinium. 

In  the  hot  weeks  of  summer  white  Gypsophib 
paniculata.  Phlox  Miss  Lingard,  Shasta  Daisies 
and  Salvia  farinacea  satisfy  the  eye.  Then  in 
fall.    Dahlias — Geisha,    Countess    of   Londsale, 

iack;  and  hardy  Asters — nova-angliae,  amellus — 
loom  until  frost.    Thus  the  garden   is  a  de- 
light from  the  earliest  peep  of  spring  until  quite 
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Don't  Hurry  Winter  Protection  of  Roses  s.  c.  hubbard 

After  Practical  Experience  in  Roses,  in  Three  Different  States,  Mr.  Hubbard  Presents  a  Working  Plan  for  General  Adoption — ^The 

Mistaken  Idea  that  Plants  Need  Warmth  in  Winter  the  Cause  ot  Untold  Losses 


THE  fact  that  mahv  of  the  most  deli- 
cately tinted  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  will 
not  survive  the  >vinters  of  the  latitude 
of  northwestern  New  York  has  dis- 
couraged some  gardeners  from  planting  them. 
Yet  everybody  wants  these  flowers  and  not 
planting  tnem  means  they  are  losing  the  pleasure 
of  many  of  the  most  beautiful  not  alone  of  Roses, 
but  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden. 

It  is  most  discouraging  to  find,  when  spring 
comes,  only  a  few  stubs  of  what,  in  the  fall,  was 
a  collection  of  fine,  healthy  Rose 
plants.  Little  wonder,  then,  that 
despair  leads  to  the  larger  planting 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
Rugosas  as  being  something  of  a 
more  hardy  nature. 

But   the    fact  remains  that  al- 
though  many  of  the  Hybrid  Teas 
will  freeze  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground,  most  of  them  (with 
proper  protection)  can  b^  made  to 
bloom  profusely  from  year  to  year. 
Many  people  have  the  erroneous 
impression   tnat  the  protection   is 
to  keep  the  plants  warm.    This  is 
indeed  far  from  correct.    The  main 
object  in  covering  the  plants  is  to 
keep  them  cold — that  is,  to  prevent 
thawing   and    freezing  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  "  soft  spells"  in 
winter.     The  warm  windy  days  of 
March  are  especially  dangerous  to 
the  proper  wintering  of  Roses.     If 
we  could  freeze  our  plants  in  De- 
cember, and   have  them  remain  that  way  until 
the  latter  part  of  March  or  first  of  April,  thejre 
would  be  no  need  of  covering  of  any  sort!    The 
finest  bed  of  Roses  that  I  have  ever  seen  was 
a  planting  of  twenty-five  Killamey  Queen  and 
Double  White  Killamey  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Winnepesaukee  in  New  Hampshire.    The 
house  sheltered  them  from  the  cold  north  winds 
and  Nature  did  the  rest  by  burying  them  in  about 
three  or  four  feet  of  snow  from  the  second  week  in 
November  until  the  middle  or  last  of  April.   These 
Roses  came  through  every  winter  with  more  than 
two  feet  of  good,  healthy  wood. 


Conditions  That  Aid.  HardinMS 

ppOR  the  reason  already  stated  it  is  obvious 
^  that  our  covering  must  be  done  as  late  as 
possible.  Early  protection  is  often  the  cause  of 
the  plants  becoming  too  warm  and  starting,  which, 
when  severe  weather  does  come,  means  a  consider- 
able loss  of  vitality  to  the  stock.  Best  results  are 
obtained  by  covering  just  before  the  ground  freezes 
solidly.  Two  or  three  good  freezes  do  more  to 
insure  the  carrjring  of  the  plants  through  the 
winter  than  any  amount  of  early  protection. 


Ramblers  are  best  laid  down  and  covered  with  s6il 


Hybrid  Teas  properly  mounded  with  earth  and  ready  to  receive  the  final  covering  of  manure  after 
the  mound  is  frozen.    This  protects  Teas  in  the  extreme  north 

The  first  factor  in  prdperly  wintering  Roses  is 
having  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened.  Canes 
that  are  full  of  sap,  when  cold  weather  strikes 
them,  will  not  survive  even  a  mild  winter.  The 
freezing  of  the  sap  causes  expansion  which  bursts 
the  outer  bark  and  leaves  the  wood  exposed  to 
the  weather. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  one  may 
hasten,  or  at  least  aid,  the  ripening  processs. 
The  most  important  is  drainage.  If  the  soil  is 
heavy  and  water-logged,  then  the  roots  are  full 
of  sap  and  continue  sending  it  up  the  canes.  It 
is  a  law  of  physics  that "  two  things  cannot  occupy 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time."  As  applied 
here,  it  means  that  as  long  as  the  roots  are  full 
of  sap,  they  cannot  take  back  that  which  is  in  the 
canes.    Therefore,  look  to  your  drainage! 

The  next  aid  is  in  keeping  the  food  away  from 
the  plants  so  that  no  more  growth  will  be  made 
after  the  middle  of  September.  If  the  last  mulch 
is  applied  in  the  middle  of  July,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  soft  growth  continuing  into  au- 
tumn. Cultivation  should  be  discontinued  after 
the  last  of  August.  Working  the  soil  later  than 
that  tends  to  stimulate  growth  which  is  not 
wanted  at  this  tirte  of  year.  If  weeds  grow,  pull 
them  out  of  course,  but  do  not  use  a  hoe. 

There  is  still  another  method  which  has  proved 
beneficial  in- ripening  the  wood  of  Ramblers: 
After  the  first  light  frosts,  cut  back  about  a  foot 
of  growth  from  each  cane.  This  checks  the 
growth  and  causes  the  wood  to  harden.  By  the 
time  it  has  hardened  and  the  eyes  have  developed, 
most  of  the  sap  has  been  utilized  and  there  is 
little  danger  of  unripened  canes. 

Pk-actical  Methods  of  Protection 

npHERE  are  several  commonly  practiced 
■*•  methods  of  protection  which  are  of  little 
use  in  Northern  latitudes,  especially  jn  winters 
like  the  last  when  the  mercury  registered  thirty- 
six  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  average  velocity 
of  the  wind  for  the  last  two  weeks  in  December 
was  forty  miles  per  hour. 
One  of  the  popular  methods  is  to  completely 
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cover  the  plants  with  straw.  The  canes  are 
drawn  together  in  two  or  three  places,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  plant,  ana  then  some  sofl 
thrown  around  the  base.  The  plant  is  now 
ready  for  its  coat  of  straw.  Long  rye  straw  is  the 
best,  although  it  is  hard  to  procure,  as  most  of 
the  grain  to-dajr  is  threshed  by  machines  which 
break  the  straw  into  short  lengths.  If  long  straw 
is  used,  it  is  simply  stood  upright  against  the 
plant  to  a  thickness  of  three  inches,  and  tied 
securely  together,  especially  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  more  soil  is  thrown 
against  the  base  to  a  height  of  five 
or  six  inches.  This  will  keep  the 
field  mice  from  making  a  nest  in 
the  straw  and  from  feasting  on  the 
bark  of  the  plants.  This  method  is 
quite  satisfactory  when  employed 
on  Moss  Roses.  Where  winds  do 
not  have  a  full  sweep  it  may  be  used 
on  some  of  the  taller  growing  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals. 

In  using  short  straw,  the  plant 
is  practically  buried  with  it  and  a 
vegetable  hamper  or  box  inverted 
over  the  whole.  Burlap  is  some- 
times used  in  place  of  boxes.  This 
method,  however,  has  proved  un- 
satisfactory for  three  reasons;  vli., 
it  makes  ideal  winter  quarters  for 
mice,  allows  water  to  collect  around 
the  plants,  and  does  not  keep  out 
the  winds. 

Another  method  of  covering  is  to 
surround  the  bed  with  chicken  wire 
about  a  foot  high  and  then  bury  the  plants  with 
leaves  or  litter  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches. 
A  few  sticks  or  branches  over  the  top  will  keep 
the  covering  from  blowing  off.    This  is  a  very 

food  practice  where  the  winters  are  moderate, 
ut  where  the  mercury  drops  forty  degrees  or 
more  in  twenty-four  hours,  especially  after  a  warm 
spell  during  the  winter,  it  is  of  litde  use. 

Th«  On*  Satisfactory  M«tiiod 

THERE  is  but  one  method,  which  after  five 
years  of  experimental  work  has  been  found 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  especially  with  the  Hybrid 


Moss  Roses  can  be  protect! 


/•^'OOgle 
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Teas.  (Perhaps  it  may 
be  well  to  state  here 
that  the  American  Rose 
Society's  Test  Garden 
at  G>mell  University  is 
planted  at  the  highest 
point  above  sea  level 
of  any  of  their  test 
gardens.  Its  elevation 
IS  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  This  alti- 
tuae,  combined  with  a 
rather  short  growine 
season,  offers  several 
difficulries).  The  sev- 
eral canes  are  tied  to- 
gether about  the  first  of 
November.  Then  after 
the  ground  has  frozen 
several  times,  softened 
up,  and  is  dry  on  the 
surfaccy  the  plants  are 
mounded  to  a  height  of 
eight  or  ten  inches. 
•  See  that  the  centre  of 
the  plant  is  filled  with 
soil  so  that  no  pockets 
to  hold  water  will  be 
formed.  Care  being 
taken,  however,  not  to 
dig  too  deeply,  for  by 
so  doing,  the  roots  will 
be  left  exposed  and 
then  the  plants  will 
surely  die.  For  this 
method,  the  plants 
should  be  set  at  least 
eighteen  inches  apart^ 
and  twenty-four  inches 
is  really  better  if  space  _ 

is  available.  After  the  mounds  have  become 
thoroughly  frozen  the  entire  bed  is  covered  with 
old  stable  manure  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches. 
This  acts  as  a  covering  for  the  roots  in  place  of 
the  soil  which  was  parrially  removed  in  mound- 
ing. The  manure  also  absorbs  much  of  the  water 
which  mieht  collect  in  the  depressions  between 
the  mounds. 

DttfMtinc  th«  FUld.Mic* 

A  FTER  the  manure  is  put  on,  it  is  a  good 
^^  plan,  if  troubled  with  field  mice,  to  place 
several  small  handfuls  of  poisoned  grain  on  each 
bed.  Wheat,  soaked  twelve  hours  in  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  strychnine  or 
cyanide  of  sodium  in  one  gallon  of  water,  has 
proved  very  effective.  In  fact,  when  the  beds 
were  uncovered  last  spring,  the  mice  were  found 
in  twos  and  threes  at  almost  every  handful  of 
grain  through  the  entire  garden.  Only  three 
canes  were  found  to  be  damaged  out  ot  thirty- 
two  hundred  plants. 

ProbUm  of  th«  Ramblers 

'X*HE  protection  of  Ramblers  is 
•■•  largely  a  matter  of  location  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  but 
farther  north,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected in  order  to  make  a  good 
showing.  Ramblers  ought  to  be 
pruned  immediately  after  blooming. 
The  best  method  is  to  remove  all  the 
old  flowering  wood,  leaving  only 
nine  or  ten  strong  new  canes  to  a 
plant.  See  that  other  shoots,  which 
spring  from  the  base,  are  kept  re- 
moved. The  canes  that  are  left 
will  make  rapid  growth,  often  at- 
taining a  length  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet.  They  are  also 
very  pliable,  which  in  our  method 
of  protection  is  desired. 

In  November,  when  the  canes 
are  thoroughly  ripened,  they  should 
be  cut  loose  from  their  supports. 


The  Current  season's  wood  of  Ramblers  must  be  kept  for  next  year's  flowers.   Therefore,  lay  down  the  cane  and  cover  it  as  beiow 


After  the  ground  is  frozen  cover  the  mounded  earth  with  litter,  straw,  or  manure  so  as  to  keep  in  the  cold 


and  tied  together  forming  long  bundles.  These 
bundles  are  buried  just  Defore  winter  sets  in. 
Usually  cover  the  Ramblers  after  the  bush 
Roses  are  protected.  The  same  rule  applies 
here  as  to  other  types  of  Roses,  viz. :  Wait  until  the 
ground  has  been  frozen  several  times  and  then  bury 
with  dry  soil  next  to  the  canes.  The  term  **  bury 
as  used  here,  does  not  mean  that  a  trench  should 
be  du^.  On  the  contrary,  avoid  any  depression 
in  which  water  may  stand.  Water  around  the 
canes  means  dead  wood  next  spring. 

Lay  the  Ramblers  straight  out  upon  the  ground 
and  pin  them  down  with  wires  shaped  like  giant 
hairpins.  Now  remove  the  soil  from  both  sides 
of  tne  bundles  and  use  it  for  covering.  This 
leaves  the  canes  on  a  ridge  of  ground  so  that  the 
water  may  drain  off  on  either  side.  After  the 
soil  has  frozen,  an  additional  covering  of  two  or 
three  inches  of  manure  is  put  on,  especially  around 
the  base.  The  manure  keeps  the  soil  in  a  frozen 
condition.  This  method  has  proved  one  hundred 
per  cent,  efficient. 


Spring  R*Hiwdnniiif 

TN  THE  spring  the 
*  removal  or  the  pro- 
tection is  to  be  accom- 
plished in  threedifferent 
movements. 

1.  About  the  middle 
or  latter  part  d 
March,  shake  out 
and  remove  all 
straw  from  the 
manure. 

2.  In  a  week  or  ten 
days,  reduce  the 
mounds  to  one- 
half  their  height.  ^ 

3.  After  another 
week,  remove  the 
rest  of  the  sofl 
from  aroimd  the 
plants  and  mix 
with  the  manure. 
This  gives  a  good 
rich  top-soil  of  four 
inches  or  so,  and 
eliminates  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  early 
mulch. 

Do   not   be  in  too 
great   a    hurry  to  un- 
cover, especially  if  the 
weather  should  happen 
to    be    a   little  warm. 
The    plants   start 
quickly  once  the  pro- 
tection is  removed  and 
a  sudden  cold  spell  has 
disastrous  results.  En- 
ter be  a  little  laU  in  uncoverinBy  for  then  the  plants 
will  continue  to  make  a  rapid  growth  throughout 
the  entire  season. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  Hybrid-Tea  Roses, 
which  had  six  inches  or  more  of  good  healthy 
wood  when  uncovered  in  the  spring.  It  is 
offered  as  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  sort 
of  protection: 

Pink.    Lady  Ursula,  La  Towa,  Mrt.  Ashtown,  Kooieen  Cnl^ 
Frau   Karl   Smid,  Willowmere,  Gainsboro,   Mn.  Gcorfe  <^ 
Dora  Hanaen,  Farbenkonigen,  Mrs.  Theo.  Rootevelc,  BetrrJ 
of  Normandy,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,   Mary  Countess  ot  V 

Red.    Lieut.  Chaure,  Robin  Hood,  Red  Letter  Day,  F 
Cardinal,  M.  P.  Azevedo,  Col.  LeClerc,  Brilliant,  WnuC^ 

Yellow.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell,  Claire  Goodacre.  MarjpMCl 
Hamill,  Ulster  Gem,  G.  Amedie  Hammond,  Marquiae  f~ 
Imogene. 

Orange  and  Apricot.   Mme.  Hector  LcuHiot,  Old  i 
Charming,  Primrose,  Queen  Mary. 


This  18  how  the  more  tender  plants  should  look  after  the  final  covering  of  manure  is  givein  j rj  j-i- j y    dltions.   — L.  Jo, 


American  Pillar  Rose 

TpHIS  splendid  single  climber  is 
■■•  temational  favor.  It  is  spoken  of  1 
foreign  press  as  one  of  the  best  of  all 
Roses  and  leads  the  correspondent  in  a 
number  of  the  (English)  Gan 
Chronicle  to  speak  of  it  as  an  ill" 
teresting  straight  hybrid  between 
two  species.  It  may  be  well  to 
note  what  Dr.  W.  VanFleet,  now 
with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  who  onginated 
this  Rose,  in  his  experimental  gar- 
dens at  Littie  Silver,  N.  J.,  says  in 
a  recent  letter  to  me,  as  to  its  origin: 
"The  American  Pillar  Rose  was 
raised  by  me  in  1898  from  seed  of 
a  Wichuraiana-setigera  cross  pcfr 
nated  with  a  bright  red  Remontant 
Rose  seedling,  that  had  a  toudi  of 
Poly  an  th  a  or  rather  Rosa  roul- 
tiflora  in  its  make-up.  It  thus 
contains  the  blood  of  four  Rose 
species,  but  I  regard  it  as  essen- 
tially a  Wichuraiana-setigera  hy- 
brid. This  variety  appean  to 
succeed   under  very  diverse  coo- 
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I  Let  the  Kodak  Record 
Your  Garden  Triumphs 


AMERICAN-GROWN 
EVERGREENS 

For  October  Planting 

Our  ability  to  supply  plants  of 
the  hiffhest  quality  »  not  cur- 
tailed by  the  stoppage  of  foreiini 
shipments.  *  Buy  nursery  stock 
grown  at  Andorra. 

Andorra 
Nurseries 

Wm.  Warner  }farper.  Prop. 
Suggcftions  for  EffKtive 
Planting  on  request. 


Box  100 
Chestnut  Hill 

Phila.,  Penna. 


Beautify  Your  Home 

with  Hicks  trees,  shruhf  and  hardy  flow- 
ers.   October  is  the  time  to  plant.    t,>ur 
15  yearold    trees   fruit  quickly    and 
give  plenty  of  shade.    Cutoffohjec-    ^ 
tionable  views    with    evergreens,    g 
Send  us  photo  of  your  home.   Well     g 
help  you  plan.    Jiatisfactory  (frowth    » 
guaranteed.    Send  for  cataloK;ue.    2 

HICKS  NURSERIES 

,  WestbiuT         Long  Island 

B«x  M        Phone  « 


Moss  Aztec  Pottery 


Offers  a  wide  choice  of  objects,  from  i 
bud  vajes  to  impreaaive  jardinieres  i 


fera  dishes  and 

.      .       .        ,^ plant  stands.    Its 

predominaUnff  characteristic  is  refined  elegance  in  designs  and 
colors.  A  post  card  request  will  bring  you  the  "Moss  Altec" 
catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


DISTINCTIVE  FERN  PAN  $1.50 

square  with 
I  separate  liners 
pleasuring  7x7 
inches  by  4  inches 
deep.  Order  as 
No.  495. 

PETERS  k  REED 

POTTERT 

COMPANY 

So.  ZanosTillo,  O. 


Evergreen 
Bittersweet 


EaonymiMi  radieaiis  vegetm 

A  most  lovely  climber,  adaptable  to  all 
locations;  unsurpassed  for  covering  trellises, 
walls  or  stumps.  Rich  green  all  the  year, 
with  crimson  berries  in  winter.  Gui  be 
planted  at  any  time. 

Ist  aisa,  50c  oach;  $5  per  doaan 
2nd  size,  75c  each;  $8  per  doxen 
3rd  size,  $1.50  each;  $15  per  dozen 

Adolf  MuDer,  DEKALB  NURSERIES,  Norristoini,  Penna. 


Here's  the  Sash 
That  Needs 
No  Cover 

They  enclose  an  air  space  f  inch  thick  and 
like  a  Thermos  bottle,  retain  the  heat  and  ex- 
clude the  cold.    All  the 
light  admitted  all   the 
time.    The  same  sash  is 
used  on    the    Sunlight 
Ready-made  small 
Greenhouses. 
Ask  for  catalogue  and  order 
early. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

937  East  Broadway  Louiaville,  Ky. 


AdvertUen  will  appreeiaie  your  meniioning  The'Oarden  MagoMine  in  wriiing—and  tw  triJl,  loo 
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^r.  Walter  Van  Fleet 

Robert  White  Medallist,  1918 

THE  name  of  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  is  familiar 
to  all  American  horticulturists,  and  it  is 
fitting  indeed  that  the  Robert  White 
Medal  of  Honor  should  be  given  him  in 
recognition  of  the  splendid  service  he  has  rendered. 
The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  as  trus- 
tee of  the  Robert  White  fund  has  selected  Dr. 
Van  Fleet  as  the  recipient  for  the  honor  this  year. 

This  gentleman's  work  in  plant  hybricliza- 
tion  most  decidedly  places  him  in  the  forefront, 
not  only  of  American  hvbridizers,  but  of  all 
hybridizers  of  the  present  day. 

Trained  as  a  physician  and  surgeon,  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  was  drawn  irresistibly  into  experimental 
horticulture,  having  found  his  first  stimulus  when 
reading  about  plant  hybridization  while  still  abo}^. 

As  soon  as  opportunity  occurred  he  experi- 
mented largelv  with  Gladiolus  and  was  closely 
associated  witn  the  famous  European  hybridizer 
of  Gladiolus,  Max  Leichtlin.  Out  of  many 
thousands  of  crosses,  hundreds  of  thousands  in- 
deed. Dr.  Van  Fleet  selected  only  five  as  being 
worthy  of  introduction  in  commerce  because  he 
set  a  rieid  standard  on  himself.  That  a  variety 
should  be  merely  "different"  from  others  already 
known  was  not  in  his  eyes  sufficient  justification 
for  introduction.  It  had  to  possess  some  dis- 
tinctive qualification.  Many  of  the  modem 
strains  now  generally  in  cultivation  are  the  by- 
product of  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  work. 

In  1892  the  practice  of  medicine  was  aban- 
doned and  the  business  of  experimental  horti- 
culture taken  up,  and  for  several  vears  subse- 
quently Dr.  Van  Fleet  was  the  horticultural 
editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  until  in  1909 
he  was  appointed  Physiologist  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  position 
which  he  still  occupies  and  where  he  has  tree  rein 
to  indulge  in  his  hobby  of  plant  breeding. 

His  contributions  to  our  gardens  cover  a  wide 
range  of  plants.  Probably  tne  two  or  three  most 
conspicuously  successful  are  the  Roses  American 
Pillar,  Silver  Moon,  and  W.  Van  Fleet.  Some 
of  his  other  Rose  introductions  however,  will, 
undoubtedly,  occupy  as  prominent  a  place  when 
they  become  better  known. 

The  man  who  has  given  us  these  things  in  ad- 
dition to  such  popular  favorites  as  Flamingo 
Canna,  several  strawberries,  and  various  vege- 
tables which  remain  as  standards  of  quality  at 
the  present  day,  merits  the  homage  of  all  garden 
lovers  of  America. 

A  list  of  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  most  successful  in- 
troductions is  given  below: 


NAME 

INTRODUCBR 

DATS 

Canna  Flamingo 

Gladiolus  Lord  Fairfax     .      .      . 

Dingee  &  Conard 

1894 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

1895 

Princess      .... 
"          Isaac  Hutchinson. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

1906 
1909 

"          Mastodon  .... 

«             •<        « 

1939 

Sugar  Corn  Sheffield         .      .      . 

Burpee      .... 

1898 

Tomato  Combination.      .      .      . 

1896 

**        Quarter  Century 
Pepper  Upright  Salad       .      .      . 
Lonicera  Hendersoni  .... 

" 

1897 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

1907 

1896 

Rose,  aimbing,  Alba  Rubrifolia 

Conard  &  Jones  Co. 

1898 

"             "         American  Pillar. 

«                   «t               «                   41 

1902 

"             "         Alida  Lovett 

J.  T.  Lovett   .      . 

I916 

"         Bessie  Lovett    . 

"   "       " 

I917 

"             "          Mary  Lovett 

"   "       " 

I915 

"         Garnet  Climber. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

1907 

"             '*          May  Queen. 

Conard  &  Jones  Co. . 

1898 

Pearl  Queen 

"        "      "        **  , 

1898 

'*          Ruby  Queen 

"        "      "       " 

1899 

"             "          Silver  Moon 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

I9IO 

W.  Van  Fleet    . 

I9IO 

Rose,  H.  P.,  Chas.  Wagner   .      . 

Conard  &  Jones  Co.. 

1904 

"      H.  T.J  Ma^nafrano 
Rose,  Everbioommg  Clara  Barton 

«        •<      «        « 

1905 

<f                   ft                «                   41 

1898 

Rose.  Bush.  Rugosa  Magnifica  . 
"         *'     Sir  Thos.  Lipton 

"        "      *'        " 

1899 

1900 

"         "      New  Century            . 

I9II 

Gooseberry  W.  Van  Fleet      .      . 

j.  T.  Lovett    .      .      . 

I917 

Strawberry  Early  Jersey  Giant  . 
"            Late  Jersey  Giant    . 

(t   «        « 

1914 

"   "        "        ... 

1914 
1916 

John  F.  Cook     .      . 
Edmund  Wilson 

"   '*        "        ... 

"   "        " 

1917 

don  have  been  introduced  by  various  firms, 
meedng  with  limited  or  transient  success. 

Dr.  Van  Fleet  is  an  extremely  modest,  retir- 
ing man  and  comparatively  few  people  even 
amone  the  horticulturists  themselves  realized 
that  his  gardens,  while  he  was  living  at  Little 
Silver,  New  Jersey,  were  the  fountain  spring  of  so 
much  that  was  of  merit.  He  appears  in  public 
gatherings  very  rarely,  finding  his  fullest  measure 
of  pleasure  in  the  work  that  he  has  in  hand  and  in 
the  realization  that  there  are  people  benefiting 
from  the  results  of  his  labors. 

The  present  work  of  the  doctor  consists  of  breed- 
ing disease-resistant  Chestnuts  on  a  fairly  lar^e 
scale,  using  all  native  European  and  Asiatic 
species;  the  building  up  of  types  of  hardy  garden 
Roses  for  American  homes,  using  all  the  rare  and 
new  species;  disease-resistant  types  of  orchard 
fruits,  including  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
and  auince;  small  fruits,  such  as  the  strawberry, 
gooseberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  mulberry, 
Amelanchier  or  juneberry,  and  barberry;  various 
ornamental  shrubs  and  bulbous  plants,  including 


In  addition  Azalea,  Hypericum,  and  Nicotiana 
varieties  produced  at  Little  Silver  by  hybridiza- 


^aiter  Van  Fleet,  M.  D 

the  Calla  or  Richardia,  Lilium,  Ixia,  Sparaxis, 
Freesia,  and  winter-blooming  Gladiolus.  Present 
work  among  vegetables  is  confined  to  peppers 
of  the  pimento  type. 

All  tne  new  species  and  varieties  introduced  to 
this  country  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  the 
Federal  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  In- 
troduction are  utilized  in  recent  work  and  we 
may  confidently  assert  that  a  number  of  merito- 
rious new  varieties  will  in  due  course  be  dissemi- 
nated for  trial  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. — L.  B, 

Planting  for  Southern  Gardens 

SOW   seed  of  the  Early   Jersey  Wakefield 
cabbage  up  to  the  middle  of  October  in 
coldframes  to  transplant  to  open  ground 
in     November.      After     the     ground     is 
frozen  the  plants  can  be  protected — in  the  event 
of  very  cold  weather,  by  placing  coarse,  strawy 
manure  on  either  side  of  the  rows. 

Sow  in  the  open  ground  for  salad  greens  seed 
of  the  White  Norfolk  turnip  and  Curly  Siberian 
kale,  also  have  the  secona  sowing  of  Spinach 
(Savoy  type).  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
some  spinach  sowed  in  a  coldframe,  as  in  case  of  a 
threatened  snow  storm  the  glass  sash  could  be 
put  on  for  protection  and  one  could  gather  spin- 
ach even  in  inclement  weather. 


In  all  unused  plots  in  the  garden  sow  crimson 
clover,  rye,  or  barley  to  be  turned  under  for  neen 
manure  iti  the  spring.  •  Some  plots  would  be  bae- 
fited  by  deep  plowing  and  a  thick  coating  of 
agricultural  lime  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
rou^h  state  all  winter,  as  the  constant  freeong 
andth  awing  would  mellow  the  soil.  It  would  be 
better  to  test  the  soil  to  see  if  lime  is  needed.  If 
the  soil  is  sour,  litmus  paper  will  turn  pink  if  put 
in  a  handful  of  the  soil  thoroughly  rooisteoed 
and  allowed  to  remain  about  an  hour.  In  that 
event  lime  is  needed. 

Celery  should  be  banked  up  with  dirt  as  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  it  should  be  kept  constantly 
nourished  with  manure  water  or  nitrate  of  soda 
from  the  time  the  plants  are  set  in  the  ground  in 
July  until  ready  for  the  table  in  November. 
Celery  needs  a  great  deal  of  feeding  and  mudi 
water.  Later  on  in  the  winter,  the  celery  bed 
should  be  covered  with  pine  tags.  (See  Novem- 
ber number  of  Garden  Magazine,  191 5.) 

Put  out  sets  of  the  White  Pearl  and  Queen 
onion  for  use  in  the  early  spring.  They  are  small 
onions  but  delicate  in  flavor  and  quite  tender. 

Strawberry  plants  can  be  set  out  quite  late, 
but  it  is  best  tor  them  to  get  established  before 
freezing  weather.  Rooted  runners  can  be  taken 
from  an  old  strawberry  bed  and  planted  out  for  a 
new  bed.  New  beds  should  be  made  every  two 
years  and  the  old  beds  plowed  under. 

Cut  off  asparagus  bushes  now  and  bum  then 
to  prevent  spread  of  disease  and  to  destroy  in- 
sects. Harrow  the  beds  level.  Spread  with 
well-rotted  cow  manure,  or  chicken  manure 
mixed  with  acid  phosphates  to  be  plowed  under 
in  March  when  the  rows  are  again  hilled  up. 

Late  winter  apples  should  be  harvested  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  early  October  and 
stored  for  winter.  All  apples  that  have  dropped 
and  are  bruised  or  broken  should  be  made  mto 
apple  butter  or  cider.  Directions  for  making 
same  can  be  procured  from  the  U.  S.  Amcul- 
tural  Department  at  Washington;  and  die 
August  and  September  numbers  of  1917  Gardes 
Magazine  have  valuable  directions  on  the 
methods  for  the  preservation  of  fruits  and  vef^ 
tables. 

Orchard,  vineyard  and  bush  fruits  need  much 
attention  in  the  fall.  All  dead  and  diseased 
limbs  should  be  removed  and  cocoons  of  atet- 
pillars  and  other  insects  destroyed;  and  boren 
dug  out  from  the  base  of  peach  and  plum  treei 
The  ground  should  be  plowed,  spread  wit^ 
manure,  and  sowed  with  Crimson  Qover,  rye,  or 
vetch  to  be  plowed  under  in  the  spring  as  a  gre«B 
manure,  or  else  sowed  in  orchard  grass  for  a  per- 
manent sod. 

Lawns  can  be  kept  in  excellent  condition  by  a 
flock  of  sheep,  but  the  shrubs  must  be  protect^ 
by.  temporary  fencing  of  wire  netting.  This  is 
being  done  by  many  as  a  war  measure  because 
of  shortage  of  labor  and  also  to  produce  mutton. 

After  tile  vines  are  destroyed  by  a  heavy  frost 
the  sweet  potatoes  are  dug.  Directions  fef 
storing  are  in  November,  191 7,  Garden  Mag- 
azine. 

Carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  and  salsify  can  I^ 
main  in  the  ground  all  winter,  but  one  can  gel 
at  them  more  readily  if  they  are  put  in  a  kuo. 
Directions  for  making  a  kiln  are  given  in  Novea- 
ber,  191 5,  Garden  Magazine. 

Plant  all  spring-flowering  bulbs  now,  such  » 
Narcissus,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Crocus.  W" 
vide  and  transplant  perennials  such  as  PWj^ 
Sweet  William,  Hollyhock  and  Digitalis.  OiJ 
off  part  of  the  long  hair-roots  of  the  Phloi  and 
plant  in  wet  sand  in  coldframe  to  propagate 
more  plants.  Anchusa  italica  and  OricflO^ 
Poppy  roots  can  be  cut  into  inch  pieces  ». 
planted  in  coldframes  to  make  more  plants. 

Prune  only  late  flowering  shrubs  at  j 
season.  Avoid  pruning  Lilacs  and  Forsjtw 
and  Spireas  as  the  flowering  buds  are  on  tl 
new  wood 
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Plant  Perennials  Now! 

Special  War-  Time  Offer  of 
Hardy  Old  Fashioned  Flowers 

Ask  for  our  SPFXIAL  LOW  OFFER  OF  PAL- 
ISADES POPULAR  PERENNIALS,  ROCK 
GARDEN  PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  EVER- 
GREENS, and  ROSES  for  present  planting  and 
save  a  whole  season's  growth,  which  is  pained 
by  planting  IN  THE  FALL. 

'TaKisades  Popular  Perennials" 

Stand  for  Permanency 

(her  Thousand  Different  Kinds  io  Select  From 

Write  for  our  catalogue  TO-DAY 

PALISADES     NURSERIES,     Inc. 
Sparkill,  New  York 


I 


Heatherhome  Bulbs 

For  Fall  Planting 

There's  such  a  thing  as  supcoior  quality  in 
Bulbs*  insuring  greater  success  in  growing  and 
better  flowers. 

Heatherhome  Bulbs  are  of  the  same  exceptional 
quality  as  Heatherhome  Seeds  and  PlanU. 

Wntm  for  our  Fall  Lift  to-day 
Heatherhome  Seed  and  Nursery  Co* 

(F«nMrly  tiM  Koiglil  and  Slrack  C«.) 

258  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass  Cutter  on  Earth 
— CuU    a    Swath    86    Inches  Wide 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man.  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 
the  best  motor  mower  ever,  made,  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  than  any  thrte  ordinary  horse-drawn 
muweia  with  three  horaes  and  three  men. 

Smnd  for  eutaiofum  iiiwuirating  att  typem  of 
TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

S.  p.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

23  Central  Ave.  Orange,  N,  J. 
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UFHCE  UF  THE  BAY  STATE  NURSERIES.  NORTH  ABINGTON,  MASS 


TIME  IS  MONEY 

Save  bothy  first  by  planting  all  you  can 
in  the  Fally  secondly  by  purchasing  from 

The  Bay  State  Nurseries 

North  Abington,  Mass. 

By  Autumn  planting  you  have  gained  time.  When  Spring  comes  with  all  its  duties,  and  more 
than  that  you  have  gained  nearly  a  year  in  the  development  of  the  plants.  We  have  one  of  the 

Finest  Collection  of  Ornamental  Plants 
to  be  found  in  these  United  States 

Before  the  war,  the  proprietors  made  several  trips  to  Europe  studying  the  Nursery 
proposition,  and  picking  up  desirable  plants  not  generally  found  in  this  country. 
We  do  very  little  advertising,  we  depend  upon  our  pleased  customers  to  do  that  for  us. 
Send  us  your  order  and  you  will  become  one  of  our  boosters.     Catalogue  for  the  asking. 


TF«E 
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672  Adams  Street 
Nortii  Abinffton,  M j 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


Classiest,  bravest  doc  bred. 

romping  playmaU,  matchle 

Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply 

with  children, 


The  **ONE  MAN*'  Dog 


THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  farm,  country,  auto,  children.    Splendid  compat 

"   ^        "  ^  all  round  hunter  hy  Roosevelt  and  Kainey. 

Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  dependable 


romping  playmaU,  iratchless  watch  and  stock  doK.    Endorsed  as  unBurpaaaed  all  round  hunter  bj 
"      •        •  •■ ^      •     affe  '  *    *     '"* '   "   ' 


ffectionate  and  true  as  steel. 


mtont 

iney 


VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy,  hardy. 
absolutely  freejrom  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.    CLASSY,  COBBY.  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred, 
-^  -'       pedigreed,  regotered,  certified. 

The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

WE  OFFER:  (1)  Healthy,    hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly.  comical,  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.    (2)  Grown  or  partly  grown  male  or  female  or  unrelated  pair  for 
breeding.      (3)  A  splendid  bitch  already  served  by  our  magnificent  stud.     We  guarantee jptompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction. 
UD.Brainy.  Brawny,  Noble,  Upstanding  INTERKjATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Cht      ' 


AT  ST 

%2S.     Simply 


ady . 

>rainy.  Brawny.  Noble,  Upstandintr  INTEL  ,  _ 

your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred  and  returned.    Descriptiws  illustraUd  booklet  and  price  list  on  request. 


Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  YxeA  international  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world). 
'   ■  ■  '      '     "  '  Also  stud  card. 


Fee 


VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM,  Box  5B,  Weston,  New  Jersey 


Phone  Bound  Brook  397 
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BOARDS  of  Educa- 
tion, school  garden 
organizers,  and  all 
who  are  interested 
in  putting  through  the 
best  possible  war  gardens, 
should  note  carefully  the 
personnel  of  the  war  earden  committee  of  the 
Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense.  It  has  proved 
itself  so  very  elFective.  Jud^ng  from  results,  it 
would  be  well  if  in  all  our  cities  the  garden  com- 
mittee were  made  up  on  the  same  lines. 

These  are  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Commit- 
tee: Robert  B.  Beach,  Chica^  Association  of 
Commerce;  Joseph  Budlong,  Truck  Gardener; 
John  C.  Cannon,  Lincoln  rark  Commissioners; 
Walter  E.  Dorland,  Boy  Scouts  of  America; 
J.  F.  Foster,  South  Park  Commissioners;  Aueust 
Geweke,  Truck  Gardener;  J.  A.  Hillier,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.;  P.  G.  Holden,  Director  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Dept.  International  Harvester  Co.  N.  T.; 
Brother  Justus,  Arch-Diocese,  Chicago;  A.*  R. 
Mariott,  Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co.;  B.  J.  Mul- 
laney.  Publicity;  Mrs.  Augustus  Peabociy,  Wo- 
men s  Food  Production  Committee;  J.  H.  Prost, 
Director  of  Gardens;  Mrs.  Louise  O.  Rowe,  Dept. 
of  Public  Welfare,  City  of  Chicago;  A.  C.  Schrader, 
West  Side  Park  Commissioners;  John  D.  Shoop, 
Chicago  Public  Schools;  Thomas  Skompa, 
Northwest  Park  Commissioners,  Leonard 
Vauehan,  Seedsman;  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  U.  S. 
Food  Administrator  for  Illinois. 

Observe  the  business  men  and  tlie  truck  gar- 
deners and  seedsman,  the  clergy  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  publicity  man, 
the  International  Harvester,  and  tne  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  Park  Commissioners — and  only  one 
from  the  schools!  Here  was  an  admirable  work- 
ing organization  that  could  tackle  every  phase  of 
garden  production. 

*    *     * 

Very  early  in  the  spring,  a  definite  programme 
was  formulated  and  this  programme  was  adhered 
to  closely.  Here  it  is;  together  with  the  way  it 
was  worked  out: 

I.  To  distribute  tardening  information  by  daily  news  bulletins; 
(Official  bulletins  published  in  four  of  the  daily  papers,  225  news- 
paper stories  on  gardening — total  press  clippings,  350).  By 
pnmers  (100,000  Garden  Pnmers  distributed  free,  50,000  primers 
sold  at  $5.00  per  M.)  By  practical  instructions  (4,000  "Urow  a 
Vegetable  Garden"  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  distrib- 
uted, ^,000  Natl.  War  Garden  Commission  primers,  3.000  Illi- 
nois University  Garden  Bulletins;  5,000  Trade  Catalogues  on 
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seeds,  fertilizers,  spraying  materials,  etc.) 

By  lectures  (A  short  course  of  gardening  was  given  Dy  tne  gar- 
den committee,  about  eighty  of  the  total  attendance  volunteered 


their  services  to  do  talking  before  clubs  and  factory  groups- 
Number  of  lectures  682). 

By  posters  and  signs  (10.000  War  Garden  posters  donated  and 
distributed  free,  17,000  Garden  Signs  distributed  free). 

By  demonstration  gardens  (These  were  established  to  the  num- 


ber of  seventeen  in  the  large  parks,  by  the  Park  Commissioners. 
They  were  vegetable  gardens  which  afforded  practical  demon- 
strations of  how  and  what  to  do  in  the  garden  and  when  to  do  it. 


bv  tl 
of  the  parks,  and  by  lecturers  sent  out  by  the  Garden  Committee). 

II.  To  record  donations  of  cultioatabU  property  and  assign  same  to 
applicants  requesting  gardens.  (2,200  acres  of  vacant  and  idle 
land  was  donated  for  War  Garden  purposes,  most  of  which  was 
turned  over  to  the  local  gardening  associations.  Nine  hundred 
people  requested  land  and  were  assigned  lots  through  this  Garden 
Committee,  2,000  people  were  referred  to  the  garden  organiza- 
tions cowing  the  territory  in  which  they  lived). 

III.  To  carry  on  gardening  campaigns  through  organizations ^  and 
to  further  organize  clubs  in  territories  where  none  existed. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  points  of  the  Chicago  Com- 
mittee's programme.  The  Committee  corresponded  with  and 
furnished  garden  information  to  about  300  improvement  asso- 
ciations, 60  of  these  became  definitely  affiliated  with  the  War 
Garden  Committee,  carried  on  a  definite  campaign  and  covered  a 
prescribed  area  of  the  city.  The  largest  and  oldest  of  the  affili- 
ating organizations  are  shown  in  the  table  in  the  next  column. 

There  was  a  total  of  8,422  registered  Association  gardeners 

and  744  acres  cultivated.     The  other  associations  have  smaller 

community  gardens  on  vacant  lots.     By  the  cooperation  of  these 

^    associations   the   seeker   after  garden   information  could  have 

help  from  the  nearest  source  of  wisdom. 

IV.  To  furnish  plowing,  harrowing,  fertilizer,  tools,  seeds,  seedling 
plants,  onion  sets,  etc.,  to  organizations  and  to  citizens  at  cost,  free 
of  charge  where  possible. 

The  different  Park  Commissioners  and  the  Chicago  Florists' 
Club  grew  and  distributed  plants  through  the  War  Garden  Com- 
mittee to  the  number  of  1,500,000. 

V.  To  have  a  map  of  Chicago,  showing  on  the  same  territories  covered 
by  these  garden  organizations  and  the  schools  having  school  gar- 
dens. 

This  was  done,  each  organization  assuming  charge  of  its  sec- 
tion, and  afforded  a  fine  example  of  how  to  avoid  overlapping  and 
duplicating  of  work. 

VI.  To  encourage  and  supervise  children's  school  gardens  and  home 
gardens,  public  schools,  parochial  schools,  and  private  institutions. 

This  work  was  under  the  direction  of  the  "Women's  Direct- 
ing Committee  for  Children's  War  Gardens."  The  Committee 
as  follows:  Mrs.  Augustus  Peabody,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen, 
Mrs.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Hefferan,  Mrs.  Tif- 
fany Blake,  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Bates,  Mrs.  Robt.  H.  McCormick, 


ORGANIZATIONS 

SERVING 

CULTIVATING, 

(acres) 

City  Gardens  Association 

Stockyards  Community  Clearing 
House 

Stock  Yards  C.C.H.  (Boy 
Scouts) 

So.  Chicago  Y.M.C.  A 

Rogers  Park  Defense  League.  . . 

Norwood  Park  Community  Gns. 
Assn 

West  Pullman  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gar- 
dening Oub , 

Boy  Scouts  of  Chicago 

City  Welfare  Department 

Avalon  Park  Civic  Association . . 

Austin  Gardening  Association .  . 

Salvation  Army  Gardening  Asso- 
ciation   

700 
1.300 

ISO 
1,500 
1.300 

500 

300 
1,052 
300 
200 
100 

60 
500 

160 

300 

60 

SO 

10 
120 
IIO 

100 

IIO 

19 
30 
IS 
10 

10 

Pullman  Co.  Gardening  Club. . . 
Chicago  Lawn  Gardening  Asso- 
ciation   

Northwest  Park  District 

80 

20 
40 

Mrs.  Edward  Gudeman,  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Chase,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Ranney,  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Brewster. 

Numbers  of  amateur  gardeners  were  enlisted  in  the  work  of 
supervising  the  children's  gardens,  the  women  pledging  to  give 
certain   days  or    hours  of  the  week  and  were  assigned  garden 


responsibilities  accordingly^    If  j 


,  iny  lacked  wisdom  she  could 

ask  of  the  Director,  J.  H.  Prost.     The  schools  reporting  school 


ap, 

ward  garden  leaders  selected  volunteers  to  help  in  directing  and 
jn  keeping  the  merit  record  which  to  child  gardeners  is  all- 
important.  There  were  90,000  child-gardeners,  and  placing 
on  each  crop  the  extremely  modest  valuation  (for  full  returns  are 
not  yet  in)  the  crop  value  will  total  $55,620. 

VII.  To  provide  medals  to  the  best  children  gardeners. 

Forty  thousand  United  States  School  Garden  Army  insignia 
bars  have  been  distributed.  A  bronze  medal  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  everv  juvenile  gardener  passing  a  mark 
of  90,  on  the  record  book.  Tne  best  boy  and  girl  gardeners  in 
each  school  district,  parochial  school,  or  juvenile  institution,  will 
be  given  a  silver  medal,  also  furnished  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

VIII.  To  direct  a  citywide  trize  garden  contest.  The  Women's 
War  Garden  Committee  will  award  the  War  Garden  prizes  which 
have  been  offered  by  the  various  corporations  to  the  best  garden- 
ers entering  these  contests. 

The  number  of  families  having  home  yard  gardens  approximates 
140,000.  In  the  immediate  suburbs  or  Chicago,  crops  are  grown 
on  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  vacant  land. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  crops  and  crop-values  given  out  by 
the  Committee,  is  as  follows  (and  a  verv  conservative  estimate  is 
this,  certain  to  be  greatly  surpassed  when  the  actual  figures  are 
all  in). 


ACRES 

NUMBER  OF 
GARDENERS 

VALUE   OF 
CROF 

Home  Yard  Gardens 

Vacant   Lot  Community 
Gardens 

3.850 

140,000 

8.422 
90.000 

$2,800,000 

673.760 
SS.62O 

Children's  Gardens 

Approximate  Grand  Totals 

4,830 

238,422 

$3,529,380 

Nearly  5,000  acres  under  cultivation,  and  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  crops  is  a 
record  the  Chicago  Committee  may  well  be  proud 
of.  And  admirable  as  this  record  is,  it  is  not 
exceptional,  but  typical  of  the  best-managed 
community  gardening.  But  the  cooperation 
of  parks,  and  florists*  associations,  the  coopera- 
tion of  existing  associations,  the  districting  of 
the  city  so  that  no  labor  might  be  wasted  is  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

*     *    * 

Many  of  the  women  of  the  Directing  Commit- 
tee for  Children's  War  Gardens  are  also  on  the 
committee  of  the  excellently  managed  Illinois 
Training  Farm  of  the  Women's  Land  Army  of 
America.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  W. 
V.  B.  Ames  200  acres  of  his  Libertyville  farm,  be- 
side some  stock  and  the  buildings,  was  tendered  to 
the  Women's  Land  Army.  Here  a  six  months 
training  in  farming,  dairying,  and  poultry  raising, 
and  vegetable  gardening  is  given  freely.  The 
applicant  must  be  in  good  health,  must  promise 
to  use  the  training  for  the  patriotic  aims  of  the 
Land  Army,  and  must  enroll  until  the  end  of 
October.  There  are  no  expenses — no  charge  for 
tuition,  board,  or  lodging. 

There  are  plenty  of  untrained  women  eager  to 
work  on  farms  and  in  gardens,  but  our  crying 
need  is  for  trained  help.  It  is  this  need  that 
"Liberty  Farm"  is  planned  to  meet.  Next 
year  its  students  can  act  as  directors  of  children's 
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gardens  for  which  posd 
this  year  the  supply  was 
unequal  to  the  demaDd. 
Mrs.  Tiffany  Blake  is 
chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, others  on  it  are  Mrs. 
W.  V.B.Ames,  Mr.  G.B. 
B.  Steward  andMrs.C.W.  Deusner— both  very  able 
members  of  the  Women's  National  Farm  &  Gar- 
den Association;  Mrs.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Brewster, 
Mrs.  Dunlap,  Mrs.  Medill  McCormick,  Dean 
Mary  Potter,  Mrs.  Cahn,  Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard, 
Mrs.  Rosenstone,  Mrs.  Chase,  Mrs.  Stanley 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Vibe  K.  Spicer,  Miss  Bell.  Miss 
Blanche  Corwin  is  Farm  Manager. 


This  committee  has  also  mothered  a  success- 
ful Part-Time  Work  scheme,  whereby  women 
who  can  give  so  many  hours  a  week,  may  form  a 
Unit  and  cultivate  a  community  garden  under 
competent  supervision,  so  that  next  year  all  will 
be  fairly  expert  gardeners.  More  than  90  part- 
time  units  have  been  formed  throughout  Illinois, 
and  the  work  has  the  approval  of  J.  H.  Prost, 
director  of  the  Chicago  Committee,  and  like  all 
garden  work  in  or  near  Chicago,  it  has  had  the 
backing  and  aid  of  the  central  committee. 


In  the  enterprise  of  getting  women  workers 
on  to  the  land,  far  more  is  due  to  the  pioneer 
schools  of  horticulture  for  women  than  many 
realize.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  admirable 
work  done  at  the  School  of  Horriculture  for 
Women  at  Ambler,  Pa.,  and  the  School  at  Gn>- 
ton,  Mass.,  we  should  indeed  have  been  hard 
put  to  it  to  find  directors  and  supervisors  for 
various  garden  enterprises  for  women.  These 
schools,  and  especially  the  one  at  Ambler,  blazed 
the  way,  and  made  the  success  of  many  an  under- 
taking possible. 

*     *     * 

Like  the  parks,  which  have  been  more  us^ 
ful  to  the  citizens  than  ever  they  dreamed  of 
before,  the  Public  Schools  are  also  making  them- 
selves useful  as  community  centres.  W.  L 
Fleisher,  New  York  Member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 
asks  "Why  not  use  the  public-schools  as  food- 
drying  plants — ^in  New  York  City  there  is  actual 
apparatus  to  dry  enough  food  to  feed  Zficojxo 
men  three  meals  every  day.^ 

Our  public  tchools  could  easily  be  utilized  for  the  coantrft  food 
needs.  The  walls  of  these  buildings  eliminate  the  neccasitj  of  i 
sreat  part  of  the  kilns.  The  heating  and  ventilating  systems  cadA 
be  turned  into  dehydrating  plants  in  very  quick  order.  Of  chcTpo 
schools  in  Greater  New  York  half  have  efficient  ventilating  equip- 
ments— 10,500,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  in  these  350  schoob 
can  be  heated  to  the  right  temperature.  The  products  mold  be 
500  pounds  of  dried  material  a  minute,  or  400,000  pounds  per  wofbat 
day  often  hours,  the  total  amount  of  food  per  day  for  2jOOO,OOoaKa. 
Basement  corridors  could  be  turned  into  tunnel  dryers  by  atmatti 
wooden  partitions.  The  tunnel  dryer,  according  to  coosMrdai 
practice,  is  the  very  best  and  most  economical  made.     I  would  ban 


the  carriers  or  trays  built  by  the  boys  of  our  manual  training  schoi^. 
supplemented  by  outside  labor^  and  would  have  both  our  boys  ai 

S'rls  instructed  m  the  preparation  of  the  food  and  the  dryiag.  Tbc 
overnment  would  ship  to  the  schools  the  food  to  be  dried  and  tk 
products  could  be  made  readv  for  shipment  there.  The  scW 
dryers  could  also  be  used  for  drying  the  surplus  domestic  pradoct 
that  the  communities  brought  to  the  achool. 

And  while  the  school  buildings  were  thus 
employed  the  children  could  have  their  lessons  in 
the  parks.  It  is  probable  they  would  highly  ap- 
prove of  the  scheme  though  whether  the  Board  oi 
Education  would  do  so,  is  another  matter.  The 
suggestion  makes  one  wonder,  however,  how 
much  "dehydrating"  the  children  get  in  the 
course  of  the  school  day? 


Uncle  Sam  furnishes  abundant  information 
as  to  canning  and  drying  which  may  be  had 
from  the  National  War  Garden  Commission, 
and  the  States  Relations  Service,  (Address  Office 
of  Extension  Work,  North  and  West,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.)  publishes  excellent  foilow-up  instruct 
tion  leaflets  for  use  in  the  Home  Canning  Cl«l> 
work.  The  complete  series  may  be  had  by 
asking  for  the  following  under  their  cabalisnc 
signs  NR-21,  NR-22,  NR-23,  NR-24,  NR-25» 
NR-26,  NR-29,  NlUsq, 

I       r\  i^RANCBs  Duncan. 
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HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


Even  in  normal  times,  the  Hodgson  Way  is  the  most  ad- 
vantagegus  way  to  buy  a  cottage,  garage,  playhouse  or  any 
other  small  house. 

The  Hodgson  Way  shows  you  an  actual  photograph  of 
the  house  before  you  buy  it,  with  outlines  of  the  rooms 
and  dimensions  to  the  smallest  detail.  The  prices  are  item- 
ized :  you  know  the  exact  cost  of  the  house  before  it  is  built. 

The  houses  are  constructed  in  the  Hodg- 
son factor>'  and  shipped  in  neat  sections 
already  fitted  and  painted.  These  sections 
can  easily  be  put  together  without  the  aid 
of  complicated  blueprints  or  conferences 
with  contractors.  They  do  away  with  trou- 
ble, dirt,  noise,  and  waste. 

Buy  your  house  the  Hodgson  Way.  But 
first  send  for  a  catalogue  which  illustrates  a 
wide  variety  of  houses.  To  insure  your  get- 
ting the  house  when  you  need  it,  we  advise 
you  to  send  your  order  as  early  as  possible. 
By  sending  *2B%  of  the  cost  with  your  order 
we  will  hold  it  until  you  need  it.  At  the  same 
time  you  protect  yourself  against  rising 
prices.    Send  for  the  catalogue  to-day, 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

Room  228,  71-73  Federal  St.,  Boston 


6  East  39th  St..  New  York 


CottA&e 
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A  Garden  Library  for  a' 
Dollar  and  a  Quarter 

Bound  volumes  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 
represent  the  last  word  on  gardening.  It  is  really 
a  loose  leaf  cyclopedia  of  horticulture.  You  are 
kept  up  to  date.  Save  your  copies  of  THE  GAR- 
DEN MAGAZINE  and  let  us  bind  them  for  you. 
There  is  a  new  volume  every  six  months,  and  Vol. 
27  is  ready  now.  Send  your  magazines  by  Parcel 
Post  and  we  will  supply  index,  and  bind  them  for 
you  for  $1.25.  If  you  have  not  kept  all  of  the 
numbers,  we  will  supply  the  missing  copies  at  25c 
each,  or  we  will  supply  the  bound  volume  complete 
for  $2.00.  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  can  be 
of  more  service  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  you 
can  get  most  out  of  the  magazine  when  you  bind 
it,  and  keep  it  in  permanent  form.     Address: 

Circulation  Department 
GARDEN   MAGAZINE,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 
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Get  Better  Results  by  Pruning 


mm 


.  "The  Little  Pruning  Book'*  will  help.  Correct  pruning 
adds  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  to  your  trees  and  plants. 

Better  fruit  or  better  flowers  is  the  result. 

The  how,  when  and  where  of  correct  pruning  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  shears  to  use.  will  be  found  in  this  practical  book. 

Pexto  Pruning  Shears  have  the  all-important  easy  grip  and 
a  dean-cutting  edge.    There's  a  Pexto  Dealer  in  your  locality. 

Send  for  free  circular,  or  better  still  send  50  cents  for  the 
book.    Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Peck,  Stow  &  Wilcoz  Cein|Muiy,  Cle?eUiid,  0. 


PEXTO 

PRUNING  SHEARS 


Don't  Buy  a  New 
Stove  Before  See- 
ing This  Range — 

You*re  probably  thinking  of  buying 
a  new  stove  right  now.  This  time, 
see  the  Duplex-Alcazar  before  you 
buy  and  learn  just  how  good  a  range 
can  be. 

This  range  burns  three  fuels — Gas 
and  Wood  or  Coal,  singly  or  in  combination.  And  in  coun- 
try districts  where  Gas  in  not  to  be  had,  we  make  a  type 
that  uses  Oil  and  Wood  or  Coal. 

Better  cooking  results — less  fuel  cost — a  warm  kitchen  in 
winter  and  a  cool  kitchen  in  summer.  The  advantage  of 
two  ranges  at  the  cost  and  space  of  one.  That's  what  the 
Duplex-Alcazar  offers  you. 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  your  dealer,  or  write  to  us, 
mention  whether  interested  in  the  Gas  or  Oil  type. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  COMPANY 

403  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


'        'yVitWO    RANGES     IN     ONE 
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Adverti»era  wiH  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magaxine  in  vtriting — and  tee  wiU^  too 
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*Sure  Inse-ct  Killer' 


THE  use  of  Imp  Soap  Spray  on  fruit  trees, 
garden  truck,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
will  positively  destroy  aU  insect  pests  and  larva 
deposits.  X^te  harmless  to  vegetation.  Used  in 
country's  biggest  orchards  and  estates.  Very 
economical— one  gal.  Imp  Soap  Spray  makes 
from  25  to  40  gals.  eflFective  solution.  Directions 
on  can.  Pts.  40c.;  QU.,  60c.;  Gal .,  $2.10;  5 
Gads.,  $9.00;  10  Gals.,  $17.25;  BbU.,  per 
Gal  .,$1.70.  F.O.B.  Boston.  Genuine  can  has 
Ivy  leaf  trade  mark.  Your  money  back  if  Imp 
Soap  Spray  doesn't  do  as  claimed.  Order  direct 
if  your  dealer  can't  supply. 

F.  E.  ATTEAUX  &  CO^  Props. 

EMtem  Chttmlcal  Co.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


call  the  attention  of  the  connoisseur 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  the  larg- 
est collection  of  Iris  in  the  West  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country. 
We  specialize  in  sorts  especially 
adapted  to  Pacific  coast  conditions, 
though  our  collection  is  broad 
enough  to  serve  all  Iris  enthusiasts. 

Fr<e«  Hat  of  nm»  and  atandard  kinda 
twma  on  Tmqummt 

Bean  irte  ^atbeiiiet,  iHoneta,  Cal. 


*'Hoio  To  GrowRoses*^ 

^r  This  helpful  manual  will  save 
^your  time  and  insure  success  with  the 
"queen  of  flowers."  Beautiful  library 
edition;  121  pages;  16  full-page  illus- 
trations in  natural  colors.  Sent  pre- 
paid for$i.  We  include  return  coupon 
good  for  $1.  on  first  $5.  order  for  the 
"Best  Roses  in  America."  Order 
to-day;  ask  for  free  Floral  Guide. 
AfcMgtd  •ditioa  «l  "H«wT«  Grow  RmmT  lie. 
pONARD  ^  llfEST  GROVE, 


\^AJ«iimC«. 


Pa. 


Read  about  the  tconder/ul  Hugonis  Rose  in 
the  Garden  Mataxine,  September 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 
DWARF  PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF  CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Cataiogum  From 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C  C.  McKAY,  Mgr.  Bo«  G,  Gcn«va,  N.  Y. 


UtacM, 

SnowbaiU 
and  other 
Dmcidu~ 


Plant   Now 

For  Next  Year's 

Fruit  &  Berries 

We  are  as  well  pre- 
pared to  take  care 
of  your  fruit  and 
berry  garden  as 
all  ornamental 
and  deciduous 
plants. 


Over  800  acres  of  specially  selected  stock  to  choose  from. 

Our  nurseries  are  20  minutes  from  Penn.  Terminal  N.Y.C. 

to  Broadway,  Flushing.    Pay  us  a  visit,  phone  or  write. 

American  Nursery  Co.  Fkuhiiigy  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Potatoes  Grown  Under  a  Straw  Mulch 
E.  F.  MURPHY, 

Director  of  Home  Gardens,  Richinoiul,  Ind. 


THE  high-priced  potato  has  helped  much 
toward  making  the  cultivation  of  crop 
welcome  in  the  small  garden.  In 
nearly  every  war  garden  last  summer 
one  saw  a  few  rows  of  potatoes  regardless  of 
the  size  of  earden,  and  the  home  gardener 
has  found  that  they  are  deserving  of  the 
space.  Heretofore  it  has  been  thought  that 
potatoes  were  out  of  place  in  the  small  garden, 
but  a  sudden  change  has  developed  and 
every  odd  way  of  growing  potatoes  has  been 
put  mto  use. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  practical  ways 
of  growing  potatoes  in  the  little  garden  is  to 
grow  them  under  straw.  Then  they  do  not 
require  cultivation  and  are  not  dependent 
on  a  rain  at  any  particular  time.  The  thick 
layer  of  straw  keeps  down  the  weeds  and 
allows  a  more  even  distribution  of  moisture 
throughout  the  growing  season;  and  two  of 
the  most  common  difficulties  of  potato 
growing  are  eliminated.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  soil  in  early  spring, 
and  one  of  the  big  problems  has  been  to  con- 
serve it  and  have  an  even  distriburion  for  the 
crop  throughout  the  growing  period. 

The  moisture  that  is  beneficial  to  plant 
growth  is  capillary  moisture  which  rises 
toward  tHe  earth's  surface  between  the  soil 
particles.  This  moisture  readily  evaporates 
as  it  comes  to  the  surface  unless  the  ground 
is  mulched  and  the  soil  then  soon  becomes 
dry  and  hard,  which  is  very  undesirable  for 
potatoes.  A  mulch  of  straw  is  an  effective 
means  of  conserving  moisture  during  the  en- 
tire summer.  One  may  lift  off  the  straw  at 
any  time  during  dry  weather  and  find  the 
ground  below  it  sufficiently  moist  and  cool. 
This  is  an  ideal  condition  for  potato-gro^ving. 
A  dust  mulch  is  not  quite  so  effective  inas- 
much as  capillarity  is  soon  reestablished  and 
the  moisture  is  then  able  to  evaporate. 

TN  ORDER  to  grow  potatoes  under  straw, 
*-  the  ground  is  spaded  as  usual,  and  a 
fine  garden  seed-bed  is  prepared.  Small 
furrows  are  then  made  about  three  inches 
deep  and  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  apart, 
and  the  seed  pieces  dropped  at  proper  dis- 
tances in  the  furrows.  Some  growers  cover 
the  pieces  with  about  an  inch  of  soil  and  then 
mulch  with  straw;  but  equally  good  results 
have  been  obtained  by  merely  covering  the 
pieces  with  about  six  inches  of  straw. 

Potatoes  grown  under  straw  reauire  no 
attention — save  for  the  potato  beetle — until 
they  are  ready  to  be  harvested.  And  when 
they  are  harvested,  one  has  only  to  lift  off 
the  straw  and  fill  the  basket!  The  potatoes 
are  clean,  smooth,  of  usual  size,  and  of  good 
quality. 

Now,  as  the  home  gardener  takes  pride  in 
saving  for  seed  next  year  something  he  has 
actually  grown  himself,  especially  it  he  has 
produced  something  of  unusual  quality  or 
size,  he  has  here  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  even  scientifically  select  seed  potatoes, 
when  he  has  grown  them  under  straw.  The 
common  method  of  selecting  seed  potatoes 
is  to  go  to  the  potato  pile  after  digging  and 
storing  and  pick  out  the  nice  ones  for  seed. 
In  this  way,  one  may  be  selecting  a  seed 
potato  which  came  from  a  hill  that  produced 
only  one  or  two  desirable  tubers.  When  they 
are  grown  under  straw,  one  may  remove  the 
straw  from  all  the  rows,  walk  along,  and,  by 
comparing  the  different  hills,  select  good  seed 


from  desirable  hills.  If  this  be  done  each 
year,  one  will  gradually  have  a  strain  of  po- 
tatoes that  will  more  nearly  approach  the 
ideal.  This  is  scientific  selection  as  practised 
by  the  novelty  breeder. 

POTATOES  grown  under  straw  make 
*•  better  seed  potatoes  than  those  culti- 
vated in  the  usual  manner  according  to  my 


5          ;'.;;,  vif^fi*' 

^•;..5^^-; 

*••  f^-%        ^^^ '               ' '"   "  -      ^i^-^"^ 

^^1^ 

S^:''v/Vj^]i 

'^i^yr; 

Hy    ■  -^^^iHiJ 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding"— just  as  they  grew  under  their 
straw  cavering 

observations.  Investigations  conducted  by 
the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion as  shown  by  the  following  table  indicate 
that  seed  produced  under  mulch  produces 
more  tubers  than  seed  that  is  cultivated : 

RESULTS  OF  MULCHING  MORE  THAN  ONE   YEAR 


NO.  OF  YEARS 

MULCHED  AND 

MULCHED  SEED 

CULTIVATED  SEED 

CULTIVATED 

PRODUCED 

PRODUCED 

Years 

Tests 

Lbs. 

•Lbs. 

2 

100 

66 

3 

100 

74 

4 

too 

68 

5 

too 

66 

6 

100 

61 

7 

t 

100 

49 

8 

I 

too 

54 

*Lb«.  produced  as  compared  with  lOO  lbs.  produced  from 
mulched  aeed. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  growing 
potatoes.  Look  into  the  dty  backyard  gar- 
dens and  you  will  find  them  growing  in  boxes, 
pyramids,  and  even  barrels.  The  practica- 
bility of  these  methods  remains  yet  to  be  seen, 
but  the  straw  method  has  come  to  stay. 


Dahlias  Not  Flowering? — ^Will  not  those 
who  are  suffering  from  Dahlias  not  blossoming 
please  state  what  they  think  is  the  reason?  I 
have  been  taught  to  suppose  that  the  buds 
and  shoots  suffer  from  the  stinging  of  the 
tarnished  plant  bug.  My  Dahlias  grew 
very  fast  this  July,  on  account  of  good  soil 
and  the  heavy  rains.  I  have  them  set  quite 
close  together,  each  plant  cut  down  to  one 
shoot  and  am  prepared  to  cover  the  whole 
plot  with  mosquito  netting  as  soon  as  the  bug 
makes  its  appearance. — John  JV.  Chambfrlin. 


AdveriiMra  will  appreciate  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magatine  in  writing — and  we  will,  too 
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Wild  Flower  Conservation 

AS  SEVERAL    people   have  written  me 
concerning  my  article  on  "Wild  Flower 
Preservation"  m  The  Garden  Magazine  for 
February,    1917,   and   believing  that  others 
might,  too,    be   interested   in   the   different 
phases  of  the  subject,  I  will  add  some  sugges- 
tions to  what  has  already  been  published. 
Someone  wishes  to  know  how  to  get  the  public 
interested.     First,   be  interested   thoroughly 
yourself,  then,  like  leaven,  the  thing  will  have 
a  good  start.     And  I  have  the  belief  that  city 
people  can  be  more  easily  interested  in  the 
conservation  of  wild   flowers   than   country 
people.     I  remember  that  when  I  lived  on  a 
farm  such  plants  as  Oxeye  Daisies,  New  Eng- 
land Asters,  etc.,  I  despised  as  weeds,  and 
for  good  reason;  but  now,  a  city  suburbanite, 
I  give  a  conspicuous  place  to  our  natives  in 
my  f  arden.     And  b^  becoming  an  enthusiast 
in  this  line  I  have  interested  others  in  wild 
flower  culture.     Another  way  of  getting  the 
public  interested  is  through  the  school  chil- 
dren. 

One  party  wishes  to  know  how  to  go  about 
the  saving  of  our  wild  flowers.     In  your  trips 
about  the  country  or  the  fields  of  the  suburb 
it  is  well  to  anticipate  the  securing  of  some 
wild  floral  treasure  by  carrying  a  few  coin  en- 
velopes for  seeds  or  some  waxed  paper  for 
wrapping    plants.     Let    the   school    children 
interest  themselves  in  the  saving  and  sowing 
of  worthy  wild  flower  seeds,  paymg  attention 
tOb  soil   requirements.     But  do  not  hesitate 
to  sow  bog  plant  seeds  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
or  vice  versa,  for  plants  often  have  a  way  of 
accommodating   themselves   to   environment 
foreini  to  their  original  habitat.     I  have  made 
the  Lady  Slipper  Orchid  do  splendidly  in  a 
shady  spot  in  the  garden.    And  we  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  glory  of  the  Cardinal  Flower 
in  everyone's  garden  that  naturally  loves  a 
moist  place  for  her  feet!    Then  if  aquatics 
and  semi-aquadcs   will   not  survive   m  our 
moist  spots  we  can  saw  a  barrel  in  two,  sink 
it  even,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  and  insure  a 
plentiful  supply  of  moisture. 

Then,  agam,  there  are  many  wildings  that 
can  be  propagated  from  cuttings;  It  is  sur- 
prising the  readiness  with  which  some  will 
root.  I  brought  home  some  slips  of  our  wild 
prairie  Rose  and  thrust  them  in  moist  earth 
and  turned  a  mason  jar  over  them  and  in 
a  few  days  they  were  all  rooted.  This 
Rose  develops  a  stem  some  twenty  feet  in 
length. 

i  remember  that  when  I  came  to  Detroit 
sixteen  years  ago,  wild  flowers  were  held  in 
such  light  esteem  that  I  innocently  picked  a 
bouauet  of  the  choicest  May  Flowers  in  the 
wooas  of  Belle  Isle  and  brazenly  passed  sev- 
eral policemen  on  my  way  out  ot  the  Park. 
Now  rigid  restrictions  are  placed  on  such 
vandalism.  • 

Then  purple  Gerard ias,  Gentians  and  the 
like  were  treated  as  weeds.  Now  they  are 
cherished  by  many  individuals  and  soaeties. 
Then  wild  life  in  the  parks  could  be  classed 
as  simply  plants  and  shrubs  and  trees.  Now 
they  are  individualized.  A  neat  label  helps 
to  educate  people  and  introduces  them  to  tne 
non-botanical  population.  Some  people  may 
have  the  idea  that  our  natives  cannot  be  trans- 
planted when  in  bloom.  But  I  have  yet  to 
meet  with  disaster  from  moving  flowering 
plants.  The  fine  feature  about  it  is  that  you 
can  see  w^hat  you  are  getting.  This  is  es- 
pecially desirable  with  such  kinds  as  Canada 
Lily,  Veronica  and  Phlox  that  vary  so  in  their 
coloring. 

U.  R.  Perrine. 
Redfordy  Michigan 


Dreer's  Reliable 

Spring-Blooming 

Bulbs 


DO  not  miss  the  joy  of  having  a  bed  or  border 
of  Bulbs  next  Spring.  Plant  them  this  Fall 
as  early  as  you  can  and  success  is  certain. 

We  import  the  very  highest  grades  of  the  finest 
varieties  and  offer  in  our  Autumn  Catalogue 
splendid  collections  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcis- 
sus, Crocus,  Snowdrops,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Fall  is  also  the  time  to  set  out  Hardy 
Perennial  Plants,Vines,  Shrubs,  etc.  Our  Autumn 
Catalogue  also  gives  a  complete  list  of  seasonable 
seeds,  plants  and  bulbs  for  out-doors,  w^indow 
garden  and  conservatory. 

Mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  this  magazim 


Henry  A.  Dreer 


714-16  Chestnut  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Tulips,  Narcissi,   Peonies,   Irises 

Many  Varieties.      Send  for  price  list 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

Tulips,  Mixed  May-Flowering,  all  colors  $1.60 

**       Mixed  Parrof,  gau4>%  frilled  edges  1.80 

"       Mix(^d  Darwin,  nil  colors  4.00 

Narcissi,  Pheasant's  Eye,  late  poetirxis  1.40 

'*       Biflorus,  primroae  white,  late  l.W 

**       Barrii  Con spiru us,  yellow  1-80 

"       Grandiflorus,  early  poeticus  2.40 

Price  is  per  100,  postage  paid.  S^  of  a  kind  at  100  rate,  pro- 
\'ided  order  totals  100  or  mure.  Order  now,  and  make  sure  of 
your  supply. 

Pe<mies:    20,  all  different.  $2.50,  postage  [mid 
Irises:     1<2,  all  diff^renL,  $1 .00,  postage  paid 
Siberian  Irises:     4  colors,  50  cents,  poslai?e  paid 
The^  collections  can  not  be  divided 

Oronogro  Flower  Gardens  Carthage,  Mo. 


Beaulify  \bur  Garden 
With 

GABOT\^PdrTERY 

Catalog  on  Request 
jGABOWAX^TtRRA-GtfnA  G)MPANY 

3214  "Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


»SS*Z^"Marver'i 

WATER  SUPPLY  SYSTEM 

"POR  medium-sized  suburban  or 
^  country  homes  or  summer  cot- 
tages. Operates  by  electricity  (cost 
about  one  cent  a  day).  Practically 
self -opera  ting. 

Let  the  "thousand -and-onc"  Dem- 
Ing  hand  and  power  pumps  solve 
your  water  problems. 

Booklet  of  water  supply  facts 
and  installation  su ggeat iona 
gladly  mailed  free, 

THE    DEMING   CO, 

111  Depot  Street  Salem,  Ohio 


MORE  FRUIT  rh°j:Ti"^'^'^^  jf^ 

Scale.  A^jhis,  White  Fly,  etc.,  by  spraying  with 

GOOD'S^i^nSH  OIL 

SOAP  N?3 

Kills  tU  tree  pe^ts  without  injury  to  trc€S.     FertUUes 
soij^nd  aidshrahhy  tfrowih. 

rpPP    Our   valuable  book  on  tree  Snd 
___  ri\CC<    rt.int  Discises.     Write  to-Hay. 

JAMES  GOOD,  2111-15  E.  Sumguehannsi  Ave.,  Phila. 


£*0£^  Kennel 


DEMEIMBER  how  your  poultry  suffered  from  the  cold  last  win- 
^^  tcr  and  how  it  affected  their  laying?  It  may  be  juit  as  cold 
this  winter  and  it  may  be  colder,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
will  have  to  suffer  again.  Quarter  them  in  a  Hodgson  Poultry 
House.  They  are  storm-proof,  com/ortablc.  sanitary,  well  venti- 
lated, and  free  from  drafts.    Send  for  a  Hodgson  Poultry  catalogue. 


A'f .  $  Poultry  House  for  JO  h£ns 


It  shows  poultry  and  *pet  stock  houses,  kennels,  etc.,  in  various 
styles  and  aizes.  They  are  shipped  in  sections  already  paintecC 
and  can  be  assembled  without  the  use  of  the  toolbox. 

E.  F,  HODGSON  CO.,  Room  311,  71-73  Federal  St«, 
Boston— 6  E.  39th  St.,  New  York 


HODGSON    PORTABLE    HOUSES 


Admrtimn  will  apyrseiaU  your  tntnHonifig  Ths  Oardm  Maganns  in  wriHnQ—ani  w  witt^  too 
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Hower  Bulks 

forFallandMnter 

\  DARWIN  TULIPS  fh'l?l 

f  In  pots  or  Garden  beds  and  bor- 
ders.   Huge  flowers,  long  stems, 

great  range  of  colors. 

40 lance  bulbs,  many  kind*  mixed.  p'paJd  $1.00 

K^l%r.„.  FRENCH  NARCISSUS 

Exquisite,  fragrant,  white  Indoor  bloom- 
ers tn  gravel  and  water  or  earth. 
12  lartce  bulbs,  p'paid  for  Mc. 
The  above  two  offers  for  %\M, 


lACCnnil  C'^^^Kolden  trum. 
._ 'fl r  r  UU I  Ld  pets  that  herald 
rtbe  advent  of  spring.  Sure, effective. 
j  For  pots  Indoors  or  garden  use. 
[  4Blars*bulba,  mixed  kin ds.p'pa id,  $1, 
The  above  fhree  offers  for  f  2.5t. 
/CINTHS.  IRISES.  PAEONIES,  all 
r  other  Bulbs  and   Plants.    Dcscrtpttve  anil 
^  CtiUiiral  CataJo^e,  56  pajjes,  FREE. 

WINTER  ONION'  SETS  for  the  back  yard, 
'  plaot  now.     8  Ibi.  f  l.UO,  prepaid. 

VAUGHANS  SEEIJ  STORE 
3i\ll  G.  Randolph  Street.  Chicajji. 
4143  G.  Barclay  Street.  New  York. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

TheAten  Ssrstem  eliminates  the 
obnoxious  cesspool    It  is  permanent, 
self-operating,  and  can  be  installed 
by  any  one.    Used  by  many  prom- 
inent  people.    Recommended 
by  well-known  architects,    a^* 


Wriufor 
BookUt  No.  6 

ATEN  SEWACE  DISPOSAL  CO.,  2U  Fifth  At*.,  Nmr  T«ffk  Gly 


PLANT  PEONIES  NOW! 

There  is  no  flower  in  the  garden 
yielding  such  a  wealth  of  beauty  as  the 
Ptonjr.  Beauty  of  form,  richness  of 
cdonng.  delicate  fragrance,  vigor  and 
endurance  are  its  endowments.  Fall 
is  the  time  to  plant  yoar  Peony  Gar- 
den. We  have  Peonies  to  suit  all 
tastes  and  all  purses.  Send  for  our 
catalogue,  which  describes  over  five 
hundred  kinds;  make  your  sdectimi 
now  and  next  spring  you  will  have 
lovdy  blooms  to  rewarcf  you. 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,  Bos  1626,  Mechanicsburg,  O. 

(The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices) 

"HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES"— Ubraiy  Edition:  lai  pag»— 16  in 
natural  ccdors.  Not  a  catalogue.  Pnce  $1,  reninded  oa  $5  order 
for  plants.    The  Conard  &  Jones  Ca,  Box  94,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


HARDY  PHLOX 

Are  the  peer  in  the  garden,  blooming  during  all  sum- 
mer until  frost    We  have  the  last  word  m  phlox. 
Send  for  list; it's  free. 


Binghamton 


W.  F.  SCHMEISKE 

State  Hospital  Station 

Box  11. 


New  York 


I    '      Every  Library  must  contain 
■    1—*       a  complete  Kipling  —  that 
R.  K.     ^  ^  yo"  pl*^  ^^  afford  your 
children    the    heritage   of    the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family. 

PMskeJiy 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

Cardm  City,  Nea  York 


Growing  Mushrooms  for  Profit 


THERE  are  several  distinct  varieties  of 
the  cultivated  mushroom  which,  based 
upon  color,  may  be  distinguished  as  a 
white,  a  brown,  and  an  intermediate  or 
cream-gray  variety.  To  these  have  been  ap- 
plied the  trade  names  Alaska,  Bohemia,  and 
Columbia,  respectively.  Mushroom  growing 
is  not  the  easy,  sure  and  simple  process  that  we 
are  led  to  believe.  It  is  more  generally  regarded 
as  a  forcing  crop,  and  it  fits  in  well  as  a  winter 
crop  for  the  market  gardener.  The  consider- 
able quantity  of  manure  that  must  be  secured 
to  get  the  best  results  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  on  the  vegetable  crops  after  com- 
ing out  of  the  mushroom  beds.  All  that  is 
needed  to  produce  mushrooms  is  a  suitable 
building,  some  stable  manure  and  the  mycel- 
ium, or  spawn.  The  building  should  be  built 
so  that  the  air  inside  can  be  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  fifty  to  sixty  degrees.  There 
should  be  provision  for  ventilation  and  the 
darker  the  place  the  better.  I  would  not 
advise  the  use  of  the  cellar  beneath  the  house 
for  this  purpose,  because  there  is  always  some 
odor  and  it  usually  winters  quantities  of  flies. 
However,  mushrooms  can  be  grown  most  con- 
veniently in  the  greenhouse,  under  benches 
where  there  are  no  pipes.  If  asparagus  is  not 
forced — in  itself  a  paying  crop — the  space 
under  the  benches,  which  may  thus  be  utilized, 
is  but  of  little  use  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  income  obtained  from  it  is  nearly  all 
gain. 

Having  the  suitable  building,  the  next  thing 
needed  is  good  spawn;  the  use  of  poor  spawn  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure.  The  only 
test  that  can  be  made  of  spawn  is  to  examine 
it;  as  it  takes  an  expert  to  tell  whether  the 
spawn  is  fresh  or  stale,  be  sure  to  deal  with  a 
reliable  seedsman  and  keep  the  spawn  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  The  next  important  re- 
quisite is  horse  stable  manure.  This  should 
be,  if  possible,  from  well  fed  animals  that  are 
beddea  with  straw;  it  can  rarely  be  secured 
with  enough  moisture,  so  water  should  be 
added.  Take  out  all  the  strawy  and  coarse 
parts  usin^  nothing  but  the  fine  portion  of  it. 
Mixthiswithfreshloam,  one  part  loam  to  fwo 
parts  manure,  and  add  water.    The  manure  is 


ready  to  be  made  up  into  beds  when  it  gets  the 
color  of  strong  coffee  throughout  and  is  so 
damp  that  the  moisture  can  be  seen  when  a 
hanaful  is  squeezed.  There  should  not  be 
enough  to  dnp.  The  manure  will  usually  be 
ready  to  put  into  the  beds  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  after  it  is  secured. 

Construct  the  bed  8  to  10  inches  deep,  about 
4  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  required,  allowing 
the  prepared  material  to  stand  as  it  is.  A 
thermometer  should  be  pushed  down  into  the 
manure  and  when  the  heat  has  dropped  to  80 
decrees,  the  bed  should  be  spawned.  Make 
holes  two  or  three  inches  deep,  into  which  put 
the  spawn  in  pieces  about  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg.  Cover  tne  spawn  and  let  it  remain  un- 
disturbed for  eight  to  ten  days;  then  cover  the 
whole  bed  two  inches  deep  with  fi;ood  garden 
soil  or  loam,  making  it  firm  with  the  back  of  a 
shovel  or  spade.  Apply  water  only  when  the 
soil  is  very  d  ry .  A  covering  of  straw  should  be 
put  on  the  beds  to  insure  more  uniform  con- 
ditions. After  the  loam  is  applied  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  done  except  to  see  that  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees  is  maintained.  Under  suitable 
conditions  and  with  the  exercise  of  constant 
vigilance  as  to  general  cleanliness,  the  mush- 
room bed  will  seldom  fail  as  a  result  of  diseases 
or  insect  depredations. 

Mushrooms  will  appear  in  six  or  eight  weeks, 
and  will  continue  more  than  two  months.  By 
careful  applications  of  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  about  70  degrees,  the  season  may  be 
prolonged.  Under  proper  conditions  mush- 
rooms can  be  grown  any  season  of  the  year. 
The  month  of  February  usually  brings  best 
market  prices  for  the  mushrooms.  The  yield 
will  vary  from  a  few  ounces  to  a  pound  per 
square  foot;  the  prices  will  range  from  twenty 
cents  to  one  dollar  a  pound.  Mushrooms 
come  up  in  clusters  and  should  be  pulled  from 
the  soil.  Cut  off  the  stem  at  the  base  and  any 
adhering  soil  is  brushed  from  the  cap.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cut  off  the  stem  short,  but  the 
market  demands  that  there  shall  be  a  few  long 
shanks.  Quart  and  2-quart  baskets,  crated, 
make  the  oest  packages. 

Maryland.  Samuel  H.  Garekol. 


An  Experiment  and  Two  Observations:  Dahlias,  Beans,  Potatoes 


WHEN  the  call  came  last  spring  for  war 
gardens  I  did  not  wish  to  throw  away 
my  aristocratic  Dahlias  to  make  room 
for  common  vegetables.  I  hesitated 
but  was  not  lost.  I  remembered  how,  when  I 
was  a  boy  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm,  we  grew 
beans  between  the  hills  of  com  with  no  harm  to 
the  corn.  I  thought,  if  com  why  not  Dahlias, 
and  planted  pea  beans  between  my  Dahlias 
with  the  result  that  I  now  have  enough  dry 
beans  to  furnish  me  with  the  regulation  New 
England  Sunday  morning  breakfast  of  baked 
beans  until  next  year's  garden  begins  to  yield. 
We  had  to  be  a  little  more  careful  when  cul- 
tivating, but  aside  from  that  the  beans  were 
a  clear  profit. 

The  nigh  cost  of  potatoes  caused  two  of 
my  neighbors,  one  whose  lot  adjoins  mine, 
the  other  lives  across  the  street,  to  try  ex- 
periments in  planting.  One,  getting  some 
especially  good  potatoes  from  the  market, 
cut  out  eyes,  from  day  to  day  as  they  were 
cooked,  and  planted  the  eyes  in  common 
garden  soil  in  small  flower  pots  and  boxes 
and  kept  them  in  the  kitchen  At  planting 
time  the  eyes,  all  of  which  had  sprouted,  some 


two  or  three  inches,  were  transplanted  to  the 
garden.  When  dug,  the  yield  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  was  fully  equal  to  that  in 
near-by  gardens  where  seed  potatoes  had 
been  cut  up  and  planted  in  the  usual  way. 
The  other  neighbor  cut  off  the  seed  end  of 
potatoes  before  cooking  and  placed  the  cut- 
tings on  a  shelf  in  the  cellar  where  they  re- 
mained several  weeks  and  became  quite  dry 
before  they  were  planted,  but  they  g;rew  and 
3rielded  as  well  as  some  planted  in  the  usual 
way  in  another  part  of  the  garden  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  found  some  potatoes  that  had 
sprouted,  with  the  feeding  roots  starring  at 
the  base  of  the  sprouts.  He  broke  off  the 
sprouts  close  to  the  potato  and  planted  them. 
They  grew  and  when  dug  jrielded  as  many  to 
the  hill  as  any  he  had  planted. 

From  these  results  it  seems  that  one  who 
has  a  place  where  he  can  pot  the  eyes  and 
keep  them  until  planting  rime,  can  not  only 
eat  his  potato  and  plant  it  too,  but  may  get 
new  potatoes  sooner  than  he  could  if  he 
planted  in  the  usual  way. 


Athol,  Mass. 


E.  V.  Wilson. 
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Household  Hints 

THE  old  time  method  of  drying  fruit  and  veg- 
etables in  the  sun  certainly  made  a  better 
and  sweeter  product,  but  it  required  much 
attention  and  to  be  covered  with  cheese  cloth  or 
mosquito  netting  as  a  protection  against  in- 
sects, and  to  be  taken  m  at  night  in  case  of 
rain. 

A  very  simple  home-made  device  would 
save  much  trouble — use  one  hotbed  sash 
which  measures  three  by  six  feet,  make  a 
frame  just  as  is  made  for  a  cold  frame — two 
feet  high  at  back  and  one  foot  high  in  front 
and  the  sides  made  sloping.  Place  this  box 
on  a  sunny  roof  of  a  porch  with  the  trays  of 
fniit  under  the  glass  sash.  The  trays  should 
be  lifted  from  the  roof  resting  on  two  bricks 
so  as  to  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible^  and 
are  better  still  if  made  of  wire  mesh.  Such 
things  can  be  gotten  at  the  ten  cent  stores. 
The  glass  draws  the  sun  and  dries  the  fruit 
more  rapidly  and  also  protects  it  from  the 
rain,  ana  so,  the  process  of  drying  can  be  com- 
pleted without  nioving  the  trays  back  and 
forth.  Sulphurating  fruit  is  another  method 
which  is  very  good  and  the  fruit  does  not 
tum  dark  as  it  does  by  sun  drying. 

Sulpkuraud  Fruit.  Applet  may  be  cut  in  large  pieces  with  or 
without  peeling.  ^  Put  in  oatket  and  hang  in  the  top  of  a  cloae 
barrel  covering  with  something  heavy,  an  old  quilt  folded  makes 
a  good  cover.     Have  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  a  pan  of  coals 

00  which  to  pour  the  sulphur.  Cover  and  leave  four  or  five 
hours.  One  cup  of  sulphur  to  a  half  bushel  of  fruit  will  be  suf- 
ficient. Do  not  put  all  the  sulphur  in  at  once.  It  is  best  to  use 
half  a  <^p  and  leave  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  replenish  fire  and 
iiae  other  half.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  sulphurate  in  the  afternoon 
and  leave  basket  hanging  in  the  barrel  overnight.  Take  firom 
basket,  pack  fruit  in  large  mouthed  stone  jars  and  tie  a  muslin 
doth  over  top.  Leave  this  without  any  oth«r  cover  in  order 
that  the  sulphur  may  evaporate.  Peaches  halved  and  sul- 
phurated are  excellent,  and  delicious  served  with  cream  and 
togar. 

Where  there  are  large  orchards  and  vine- 
yards much  fruit  goes  to  waste,  but  apple 
and  peach  and  pear  butter  is  very  palatable, 
and  the  fruit  juices  which  can  be  kept  sweet 
to  use  in  winter  are  most  desirable. 

Besides  the  receipt  for  apple  butter,  and  the 
one  for  keeping  cider  sweet,  I  add  two  modem 
ones  which  are  excellent. 

APPLE  SYRUP 

,  FiQ  a  kettle  two-thirds  full  of  sweet  cider.  Seven  gallons  of 
cider  will  make  one  gallon  of  syrup. 

To  seven  gallons  of  cider  put  five  ounces  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate, or  carbonate  of  linae,  sold  in  the  drug  stores  as  powdered 
marble  dust  or  precipitated  chalk.  BoU  for  a  few  minutes. 
Pour  into  large  iars  and  allow  it  to  settle  until  perfectly  dear. 
Pour  sjrrup  back  into  kettle  leavjns;  sediment  behind.  Add  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  chalk  and  boil  liquid  down  to  one-seventh 
of  the  original  volume,  or  until  of  the  consistency  of  maple 
tyrup.  Pour  off  and  allow  it  to  cool  slowly  and  albw  sediment 
Jo  settle.  To  cool  slowly,  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  can 
be  put  inside  of  another  vessel  containing  warm  water  and  set 
aside,  both  cooling.  Pour  the  dear  portion  in  kettle  and  heat 
■eariy  to  boiling  point  and  pour  hot  mto  sterilixed  fruit  jars  or 
bottles  and  seal  immediatdy,  or  pour  cold  into  bottles  or  jars 
and  set  in  boiler  of  water  and  sterilize  as  is  done  for  fruits. 

UnfermmUd  Grapt  Juice.    Use  thoroughly  ripe  grapes.  Wash 

Ik  dusters  and  remove  all  imperfect  grapes.     Do  not  stem  the 

IM>d  ones.     Fill  a  kettle  with  the  grapes  and  put  in  enough 

Ker  to  be  seen  down  through  the  grapes.     Cover  and  cook 

Hy  until  the  juice  is  extracted.      Dram  through  a  colander, 

t  pour  the  juice  through  a  jelly  bag,  but  do  not  squeeze  it 

Good  ripe  Concord  grapes  require  no  sugar,  but  if  grapes 

)  sour,  sweeten  the  juice  to  taste.     Put  juice  in  sterilized 

it*^  put  in  corks  lightly,  place  bottles  on  a  rack  in  a  boiler 

I  water  half  way  up  bottles  and  boil  for  five  minutes  and 

iuh  corks  tight  into  bottles  and  cover  with  sealing  wax. 

l^Pflf  Butter.  Have  vour  kettle  thoroughlv  dean  and  fill  it 
■dy  m  the  morning  with  dder  made  of  sound  apples  and  fresh 
Wn  the  press;  let  it  boil  half  away,  which  may  be  done  by  three 
ifiock  in  the  afternoon;  have  pared  and  cut  enough  good  apples 

1  fill  the  kettle;  put  them  in  a  dean  tub  and  pour  the  boiling 
per  over,  then  scour  the  kettle  and  put  in  the  apples  and  dder, 
i  them  boil  briskly  till  the  apples  sink  to  the  bottom;  slacken 
m  fire  and  let  them  stew,  like  preserves,  till  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
iHie  dried  quinces  stewed  in  dder  and  put  in  are  an  improve- 

Bt.  Season  with  orange  peel,  dnnamon  or  cloves  just  before 
I  done.  If  you  like  it  sweeter,  you  can  put  in  some  sugar  an 
Ir  before  it  is  done.^  If  it  cannot  be  finished  the  first  day,  put 
I  a  tub  and  finish  it  the  next  dav;  and  when  it  is  done,  put  it 
feone  jars.  Anything  add  should  not  be  put  in  earthem  ves- 
I  as  the  glazing  is  poisonous.  This  wav  of  making  apple  but- 
leauires  little  stirring,  but  you  must  keep  a  constant  watch 
k  oocsn't  bum.     Peaches  and  pears  can  be  done  the  same 
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PERGOLAS 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

For  Beautifying  Home 
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When  wntins  enclose  lOc 
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HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

Elston  and  W^bator  Ave*.,  Chicago,  111. 

New  Yo^  City  Offica,  6  E.  39th  Str««t 
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rr  TAKES   ONE   MINUTE  WITH 
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SUNDIALS 

Real  Bronza  Colonial  Designa 
From  $3.50  Up 

Also  Bird  Baths.  Garden  Benches.  Fountain 
Sprays  and  other  garden  requisites. 
Man  w/iic r urfd  Ay 

The  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
Concord,  Mass. 

Sirnd/or  iiUistrattd  Price- List 



MORRIS  NURSERIES 

Box  804,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Ettabliahed  1849 

Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shrubbery,   Roses,  Etc« 

Write  for  free  catalogue 
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GLUE  ;; 

MEND- DON T  SPEND 


MR.  ROBERT  PYLK— the  well-known  Garden  Lectiuer  and 
Rosarian  invites  corxesjpondenoe  from  garden  lovers  and  societies. 
Subject  —  *The  American  Rose  Garden"  illustrated  with  finely 
odored  lantern  slides.    Address:  West  Grove,  Pft. 


r^in^PYpIln  ^Smik  hundred  thousand  people  read  Miss 
V^iriflCf  CUtt  ui„'^  Benton  Cooke's  sparkling  story  of 

yrfflC  "Bambi."    This  new  book  is  quite  as  bright, 

but  it  is  a  better  piece  of  work  and  should 
have  a  larger  audience.    Will  you  be  one? 

PMshtihy 

Douhleday,  Page  &  Company 

Carim  Cily,  N.  Y. 


^  ,  ,  Thoorlflinal 
cnemieal  closet.  More 
oomfortablp,  healthful,  convenl. 
ent.  TakeH  the  place  of  all  outdoor 
toilets,  where  germs  breed.  Be 
roftdy  lor  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  warm,  eanitary,  comfort- 
able, odorlPM  toilet  rt^ht  in  the 
house  anywhere  you  want  it.  Don't 
no  out  in  the  cold.  A  boon  to 
invalids. 

flUARANTtCI  OOORIESS 

The  germs  are  killed  bj  m 
chemical  in  water  in  the 
eontainer.  Empty  once  a 
month  ae  easy  as  ashes. 
Oloset  guaranteed.  Thirty 
davs*  trlaL  Ask  for  catalog 
and  price. 

IOWIUlllTARTRF8.eO. 

S310  lib  St..  Dslrslt.  Milk. 

Ask  Bbont  Ro  .  San  Wubstsnd- 
lot  and  Col*   '^        .       ~. 
Withooil 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 
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FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied  DIRECT 
from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVIS 
COMPANY,  with  newly  caught  i&EPABLE  OCEAN  FISH. 
choicer  than  any  inland  dealer  could  powibly  furnish. 

WeseU  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMUl  DIRECT,  aendhig 
by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.  We  PREPAY 
exi^ress  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our  fish  are  pure,  appe- 
tizmg  and  economical  aixl  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment 
subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEkEL,  fat.  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are  delicious  for 
breakfast.  They  are  froAily  packed  in  brine  and  will  not  spoil 
on  your  hands.  ^ 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  Twhite,  boneless  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a  fine  change  from 
meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for  salads. 
Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  simply  are  boiled  and 
packed  m  PARCHMENT-LINED  CANS.  'Hieycoroe  to  you 
as  the  purest  and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  ana  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that  your  whole 
fomily  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like  that  of  dams, 
whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frymg,  SHRIMP,  to 
cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Ncwburg  or  deviled,  SAL- 
MON ready  so  serve,  SARDINES  of  all  Idnds,  TUNNY  for 
salad,  SAfa>WICH  FILUNGS  and  every  good  thmg  packed 
here  or  abroad  you  can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on 
your  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECIPES  for    ^# 
preparing  all  our  products.    Writt  for  it.    Our  list  ^^0^ 
tells  how  each  kmd  of  fish  is  put  up,  with  tne  ^^ 
delivered  price  so  you  can  choose  just  what    ^^ 

n  will  enjoy  most.     9bnd  the  coupon  for   ^0^  Frank  E. 

^^  Davia  Co., 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS  CO.   ^>^     »  Ca"*"*  wha^, 

^^  Gloueaatar,  Maaa. 

22  Cttitral  Wharf,         ^       piease  send  me  your  latest 
Gloueaatar,  ^^         Flah  Prioa  List. 

Maaa.  ^^ 

^^    Name 

<^    Street 

^^  City StaU 


PEONIES 

Fifteen  fine  named  Peonies  for  la.so,  or  as  for  $«.oo  all 
different  and  truly  labeled,  a  chance  to  obtain  a  fine  collection 
at  half  ^ce.  comprising  such  varieties  as  Festiva  Maxima, 
Delachei,  Achillea,  Lady  L.  Bramwdl,  Couronne  d'Or,  Mad. 
Calot,  and  various  other  fine  sorts.  With  any  order  of  above 
for  $5.00  I  will  include  one  plant  of  Baroness  Shroeder,  free. 
I  have  the  largest  stock  in  America  of  Lady  Alexander  Duff  (air 
solutely  true)  and  many  other  fine  varieties.  Send  for  catalogue. 

W.  L.  GUMM,  Peony  SpeciaUst 

Remington,  Indiana 


An  Apology 


Due  to  a  regrettable  oversi^t,  the  September 
advertisement  of  the  Palisades  Nurseries,  Inc.,  of 
Sparkill,  New  York,  was  signed  "Sparkhill**  instead. 
It  appeared  on  Page  63  of  the  September  issue,  and 
announced  Palisades  Popular  Perennials  for  Fall 
Planting. 

Any  readers,  who,  because  of  addressing  their 
inquiries  to  Sparkhill  were  inconvenienced  by  an  un- 
pleasant delay,  are  herewith  oSertd  the  apologies  of 

The  Advertising  Department 
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Countrx  Life 


OVER  THERE  has  become  as  close  to  most  of  us  as  Over  Here.  In  a  very 
true  sense  France,  where  so  many  of  our  boys  are,  is  our  other  home. 
And  so  it  will  continue  to  be  throughout  the  war.  Country  Life,  there- 
fore, as  it  follows  ancl^ tries  to  serve  its  great  family,  so  many  of  whom  are  on 
the  fighting  line,  will  be  in  and  of  and  with  the  war  more  completely  than  ever  be- 
fore. Until  the  war  is  won,  the  legend  on  our  banner  will  be  "Country  Life  in  the 
War.''  This  is  merely  an  outward  and  visible  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  life 
and  times  are  changed  beyond  all  that  the  most  imaginative  of  us  have  dreamed. 
"Country  Life  in  the  War"  will  undertake  to  give  the  moving  panorama 
of  the  great  struggle,  its  color,  its  feeling,  its  human  drama — not  the  campaigns, 
nor  the  strategy,  nor  the  casualty  lists,  as  other  publications  are  doing  all  that 
admirably  and  adequately.  But  there  are  big  and  vital  things  that  are  in  the 
war  and  parts  of  its  background  that  we  shall  claim  for  our  own. 

far  beyond  the  country  life  of  yesterday 
with  our  little  joys    and  inconsequential 
putterings,  and  have  come  into   a  day  of 
epic  achievements.   We  can  no  longer  think 
our  former  thoughts,  of  gardens,  of  polo,  of 
orchid  collecting,  of  bird  songs,  thoughts 
of  the  quiet  i>eace  of  countryside.   Instead  we  have 
stepped  out  into  the  world,  to  help  win  the  battle 
for  freedom  and  democracy.     It  is 
this  great  picture  of  human  activity 
and  accomplishment  that  the  mag- 
azine would  present. 

And  so  it  will  go — the  enormous 
tasks  of  the  Navy,  the  spirit  of  the 
marines,  the  tank  corps,  the  life  of 
the  fighting  men — all  phases  and  branches  of  the 
war,  outside  of  strategy  and  news — they  will  all 
find  a  place  on  the  Targe  and  graphic  pages  of 
"Country   Life   in   the  War." 

We  shall  go  forward  with  this  important  and 
interesting  undertaking  at  once.    In  October  we 
shall  tell  the  wonderful  story  of  how  England  has 
enlisted  her  country  homes  for  the  war,  and  try 
to  convey  to  you  something  of  the  inspiration 
of  her  glorious  countryside.     In  November  the 
issue  will  be  largely  devoted  to  "  France,  Where 
Our  Boys  Are" — how  they  were  moved  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  across  the  sea,  how  they 
spend  their  working  hoursover  there,  how  and  when 
they  play,  how  they  are  brought  back  to  health 
and  vigor  when  wounded.  Our  hearts  are 
there  with  them;  i>erhaps   this   magazine 
can  transport  our  mind*s  eye  there  as  well. 
Trial  subscriptions  accepted  at  the  special 
price  of  j  months  for  $i.oo.    Address  Coun- 
try Life,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

Watch  "Country  Life  in  the  War." 


For  example,  the  personal  valor  and 
intrepid  spint  of  our  men  are  winning  the 
highest  decorations  and  honors  on  the 
battlefields.  We  shall  show  the  pictures 
of  these  heroes  together  with  their  decora- 
tions— many  of  them  in  full  color — month 
after  month  in  a  special  section  to  be  called 
"Won  on  the  Field  of  Honor." 

America  has  gone  out  to  sea. 
Country  Life  will  give  the  absorb- 
ing story  of  the  men  who  are  building 
the  battleships  and  merchant  ships 
by  the  hundreds — and  the  pictures 
in  full  color  and  monochrome  will 
be  of  the  kind  that  one  cuts  out  and 
preserves  for  our  children's  children. 

America  has  gone  into  the  sky.  Country 
Life  will  undertake  to  impart  some  of  the  thrill 
and  feeling  of  the  great  aircraft  story — the 
story  of  the  man*s-size  job  of  making  them  and 
of  the  boys  who  fly  them — the  cavalry  of  the  four 
winds.  And  here  again  the  pictures  will  be  such 
interpretative  records  that  tney  will  be  kept  as 
mementoes  of  a  great  age. 

America  has  gone  into  the  forests.  To-day  the 
nation's  trees  are  a  priceless  possession.  They 
cover  thousands  of  square  miles,  almost  a  conti- 
nent in  size.  From  them  come  timber  for  air 
ships  and  sea  ships.  In  them  graze  twelve  million 
head  of  cattle,  an  increase  of  ten-fold  in  ten 
years.  Again  the  Country  Life  pictures 
will  be  worthy  of  a  great  patriotic  and 
descriptive  issue. 

America  has  put  her  hand  to  the  plow 
and  brought  forth  a  mighty  harvest  to 
feed  the  world.     In  a  word  we  have  gone 
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One  kills  the  Hun,  the  other  kills  his 
hope.  And  to  kill  his  hope  of  victory  is  as  es- 
sential right  now  as  to  kill  his  fighting  hordes. 
For  while  hope  lasts,  the  Wolf  of  Prussia  will 
force  his  subject  soldiers  to  the  fighting  line. 
We  have  floated  other  loajis,  built  a  great 
fleet  of  ships,sunk  pirate  submarines,sentour 
men  across  and  shown  the  Kaiser's  generals 
what  American  dash  and  grit  and  initiative 
can  do.  The  Hun  has  felt  the  sting  of  our 
bullets  and   the   thrust   of  our   bayonets. 


-both  killf 


He  is  beginning  to  understand  America 
Aroused — to  dread  the  weight  of  our  arms 
and  energy. 

This  is  a  crucial  moment.  Nothing  can  so 
smother  the  Hun  morale,  so  blast  his  hopes, 
as  a  further  message  from  a  hundred  million 
Freemen,  a  message  that  says  in  tones  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  "Our  lives,  otir 
dollars,  our  ALL.  These  are  in  the  fight  for 
that  Liberty  which  was  made  sacred  by  the<' 
sacrifices  of  our  forefathers.'* 


Buy  U.  S.  Government  Bonds  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
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AVhen  yottwant  to  Kear 
the  worlds  greatest  artists -lhe\^ctrola! 


To  have  a  Victrola  in  your  home  is  just  like  engaging  the  supreme  artists  of 
the  world  to  entertain  your  family  and  your  friends  at  your  own  fireside. 

You  have  at  your  command  the  famous  singers  and  instrumentalists  who 
have  enriched  the  musical  art  of  the  world  by  the  beauty  of  their  interpretations. 

And  this  is  the  privilege  the  Victrola  offers  you — ^for  the  greatest  artists,  by 
making  Victrola  Records  exclusively,  have  conferred  upon  it  the  distinction  of 
presenting  their  art  in  the  homes  of  the  people  throughout  the  world. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear.  Victors  and 
Victroias  $12  to  $950.     Saenger  Voice  Culture  Records  are  invaluable  to  vucal  students — ask  to  hear  them. 


i^epfonrmg  tne  uardens  of  trance 

Arranging  Cut  Flowers 

Results  from  the  War  Commission  Gardens 


you  finish  readintr  this  magazine,  place 
a  one-cent  stamp  on  this  notice,  mail 
the  magazine,  and  it  will  be  placed  in 
tlie  hands  of  our  soldiers  or  sailors 
destined  to  proceed  overseas.  No  »Tap- 
per.  no  address.  A.  S.  BURLESON. 
Pi'sttuaster  Utnertx!. 
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Farr^s    Superb    Lilacs 

For  Fall  Planting 

Lilac-time  is  springtime  at  its  best.  One  can  scarcely  con- 
(tMve  of  a  spring  garden  without  Lilacs;  cwry  bush  a  mass  of 
^Morions  colors,  and  filling  Ihe  air  with  (hlicale  fragrance. 

St^min^ly  perfect,  as  were  the  old  purple' and  white  sorts, 
Ihe  master  hybridizer,  Victor  Lemoine,  toiuhed  them  with  his 
rtiagic  hand,  an<l  lo,  from  them  a  multiturle  of  glorified  forms 
;ind  new  colors  appeared,  with  individual  flfjwers  and  trusses 
more  than  doubled  in  size;  with  varieties  early  and  varieties 
late,  thus  considerably  lengthening  the  l^looming  season. 

Ellen  Willnnott,  with  lon^  pointed  tnis-jes  and  largic  snow-whiU'  flowers; 
Betle  de  Nancy»  soft  lilac  pink;  Ihe  Brjlendld  curly  flowered  Kianl,  Leon 
Gambetta.  'I'licse  jire  but  a  few  examples  of  the  mon^  Uiuii  100  new  varieties 
lliat  I  ifrow  on  their  omi  roots  nt  \Vyoniissiti>r.  All  these  new  l.ilaes  are 
unusually  frw  bloomers-  -far  suniassinij  the  old  wiHs.  ]f  you  wish  thei>e  rich 
bloumji  in  your  garden  next  spring,  the  i>iants  nnust  be  set  this  fall. 

Farr*s  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

(Sixth  Edition,  liJlB)  descTibes  lit'moine's  new  Lilaes.  IV'utzias,  Philatlcl- 
phuB,  Japtinom*  and  (irrman  ln»,  more  tlmn  5fX)  varieties  of  Peonies,  Evei- 
greens,  and  lUif-k-pliinU.  IH  pages  of  text,  30  full  page  illu-stnitions,  IJ*  n 
color.  A  l»ook  of  ilislirict  value  to  garden  lovers.  If  you  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  this  SLvth  Edition,  send  for  one  to-dny. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR,Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

104  Garfield  Avenue  Wyomissin^,  Penna. 
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HODGSON 


Portable 
HOUSES 


THE  building  of  even  a  small  house  usually  brings  with 
it  a  long  string  of  redtape.  contractor's  conferences, 
noise,  dirt,  and  finally  when  the  build  in  tr  iv  linisheff  you 
may  fun!  thai  your  exrxxLaUon^  have  not  Lecn  fully  realized. 

W  hy  not  know  before  yon  drive  a  nail  just  what  the  fin- 
is hetl  result  will  be?     Vou  can. 

Buy  your  bouse  the  Hotlgson  way.  First  senfl  for  .i  cata- 
logue containing  photographs  of  garages,  bungalows,  play- 
houseis  and  many  other  small  houses  in  various  styles  and 
sizes,  describe*!  and  outlined  lo  the  smallest  detail — even 
prices  arc  itcmi2e<l. 

After  you  have  made  your  selection,  send  your  order  and 
the  hou-ie  will  be  shippetl  in  neat,  comixtct  sections,  painted, 
and  ready  to  be  assembled — this  can  be  done  by  a  couple  of 
unskilled  workmen  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Hy  sendinii  2%',  of  the  cost  with  your  order  we  will  pack 
your  house  ready  for  shipment  and  hold  it  for  you  until  you 
need  it.  Thus  etTectini;  a  savinKof  time  and  money— the  first 
step  is  tc  send  for  the  catalogue. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

71-73  Federal  Street,  Boston 
6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 
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Here's  Sound  Pruning  Advice 

You  can  "  mafee  or  b  eak "  your  fruit  or  flowers  by  pruning. 
Here  it  m  pruning  book  you  n^^ — "The  Little  Pruning  Book,' 
b-imful  of  practicAl  advice.  It  IclU  how,  when  and  where  to  prune 
for  strong,  healthy  growth. 

It  has  eleven  chapters  of  the  roundest  and  most  useful  pruning 
instructions  you  have  ever  read.  Then  too,  it  contains  some 
mighty  valuable  information  about  the  proper  pruning  shears  to  uie. 

Send  for  f  ee  circular,  or  better  still  send  50  cents  for  the  book. 
Your  money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

The   Peck,  Stow   &  Wilcox  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Addras  cvrresponJence  Lo  2186  W.  Third  St.,  Ckttiand,  Ohio 
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A  Garden  Library  for  a 
Dollar  and  a  Quarter 

Bound  volumes  of  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 
represent  the  last  word  on  gardening.  It  is  really 
a  loose  leaf  cyclopedia  of  horticulture.  You  are 
kept  up-to-date.  Save  your  copies  of  THE  GAR- 
DEN MAGAZINE  and  let  us  bind  them  for  you. 
There  is  a  new  volume  everj'  si.\  months,  and 
Vol.  27  is  now  ready.  Send  your  magazines  by 
Parcel  Post  and  we  will  supply  index,  and  bind 
them  for  you  for  $1.25.  If  you  have  not  kept  all 
of  the  numbers  we  will  supply  the  missing  copies 
at  25c  each,  or  we  will  supply  the  bound  volume 
complete  for  $2.00.  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE 
can  be  of  more  service  this  year  than  ever  before, 
and  you  can  get  most  out  of  the  magazine  when  you 
bind  it,  and  keep  it  in  permanent  form.   Address: 


Circulation  Department 
GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  Garden  C 


ity.N.Y.      I 
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Will  There  Be  Flowers  In 
Your  Victory-Peace  Garden 
Next  Spring? 


Will  there  be  a  regimental  band  of  Tulips  to 
greet  your  returning  hero? 

Will  there  be  a  bed  of  Hyacinths,  fragrant 
with  promises  of  a  fairer,  safer  world  to 
live  in? 

Will  you  help  add  to  the  glories  of  spring- 
time by  contributing  your  mite  of  color? 

Of  course  you  will,  and  this  is  but  a  reminder 
that  this  is  the  month  to  plant  the  bulbs  that 
will  turn  out  the  Harbingers  of  Spring. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  Special  Offer  of 
Flowering  Bulbs  for  Spring  Blooms. 

John  Scheepers,  Inc. 

Flower  Bulb  Specialists 
2  Stone  Street  New  York  City 

Experimental  Gardens  at  Brookville,  L.  I. 


Bobbink  &  Atkins 


grid's 

Choicest 
serySGre 

ducts 


PLANT  NOW 

and     let    our    Autumn 
Catalogue  be  your  guide. 

Three  gems  your  gar- 
den should  include: 

Our  New  Hybrid  Pyre- 
thrums,  Giant  Flowered 
Marshmallowy  H  o  m  e  - 
grown  Roses. 


Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
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What  could  be  finer  than  to  pick  basket fuls 
of  rich,  ripe,  delicious  fruit  from  your  ovm  or- 
chard— to  have  all  the  fine  fruit  you  want  for 
eating,  cooking  and  canning? 

Don't  let  another  season  slip  by  without 
planting  some  fruit  trees,  plants  and  vines.  It 
is  so  easy  and  costs  so  little  to  start  a  home 
orchard  and  the  rewards  are  so  great  that  you 
should  not  lose  any  time  in  starting  YOURS. 

And  think  of  the  commercial  side,  too.  Fruit 
is  bringing  higher  prices  every  year,  because 
the  demand  for  good  fruit  is  growing  faster 
than  the  supply. 

Neosho 

Nurseries   Co. 

Neosho,    mO<     Wm.  P^SlVrk^Nuncriei 

Mi"  in    iMiniencs  only — iKJcausc  th^t    is  the  t'<-st 

inechod  lo  insure  saiisiactory  results  for  tlie  plaaler.  Our  suc- 
cess is  based  upon  the  success  of  our  customers.  You  axe  certain 
to  get  thrifty,  quality  stock  from  Nec«ho. 


Aside  from  getting  fruit  for  your  own  use, 
your  local  markets  will  pay  you  good  prices 
for  all  the  surplus  fruit  that  you  grow. 

It  will  pay  you  to  plan  a  home  orchard  now. 
No  matter  how  small  or  large  a  tract  of 
ground  you  have. 

Our  new  free  book 

is  just  the  help  you  need 

It  gives  you  the  facts  you  want  in  planning 
your  fruit  garden,  in  selecting  the  best  kinds 
and  varieties,  etc.  Full  of  fruit  information, 
completely  illustrated.  Get  it  NOW.  Mail 
the  coupon  or  write. 


Mail  this  Coupon  To-day. 


Neosho  Nurseries  Co.,  Box  311,  Neosho,  Mo. 

Please  s«*mi  bc»ok  as  chei.keil; 

[~]     Book  of  1-ruit  1  rccs  and  I'lanis  Tree, 

□      "Ins  Ha  Fa£ts  of  Prv^tnhle  Fruit  Crowing" 
(to  rtnts  incUstifi, 
□     "llo~vto  Heanti/Y  Wmr  Uomt  Grcvfu-f^" 
{ 10  cents  intlostdj. 


(Please  i^ve  County  and  Street  or  R.  I'.  D,  number) 
■  •■IBIBIBIBIBIBIBIBIBIMiaiBIBII 


"VALUE  FOR  VALUE  IS  OUR  MOTTO" 

When  in  need  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  remember  that  we  have  it. 
Our  prices  are  always  reasonable.  Our  service  is  prompt. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

THE    BAY    STATE    NURSERIES 
678  Adams  Street  North  Abington,  Mass. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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^'BUFFALO'*  PORTABLE  FENCING  SYSTEM 

Enables  you  to  make  any  t  (ze  yard  or  runway  desired.    Can  be  moved  to  other  locations  at  will.  .  Prices  as  follows: 
ffUloatatn.  hlfh  f4.lt  per  mcIIob         "^    '  - -^    ■  •  ■         —  — 


tl.80  p»r  sMtUa 


ft  ft.  loBf  z  «  ft.  hlf  h 
flft.«lB.loacxtfl.Ufli(faU)     1.7C  *'        •<  C  ft.  lost  z  S  11.  Ugh 

Abore  prices  are  for  orders  couslstin^  of  six  sectionsor  more  and  are  F.  O.  B.  cars  Buffalo.  N .  Y.    Best  article  on  the 

market  for  youni;  chicks,  ducks,  ffcese  and  other  small  fowl  and  animals,  also  for  enclosing  small  eardens  in  season.  

Place  your  order  to-day.    You  wUl  be  well  satisfied.    Send  check,  money  order  or  New  York  Draft  and  we  will  send  = 

you  the  greatest  article  for  poultry  or  dog  kennel  purposes.    Booklet  67  AA  describing  this  system  will  be  mailed  you  upon  request  with  six  cents  to     = 
coyer  posuge.  nUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.        (foraerly  8«h»«l*r's  Sms)       467  TerrMC,  BUFFALO,  N.  \ .     m 
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^^You  Can^t  Say  Too  Mncli 
About  The  Gikon  Weeie/^ 

,  savs  the  editor  of  "Garden  Magazine.**  who  pnapl. 

ly'becamea"COaon-ite"  after  working  with  the  Wee4- 

er    ia   tlie 

Doubkday, 

Fagt&Cft. 


garden.  We  feel  sure  that  It  will  fUmstyn  eqctDy. 
as  an  efficient  combination  scuffle  hoe,  wceder,  lakt 
and  cultivator.  So  easy  to  handle,  it  nercr  tires  man. 
woman  or  child.  Comes  in  four  sixes,  s^  b).  bUdc.  5 
in.  blade.  6  in.  Made.  8  in.  blade. 

Smnd  Fw  Cireular-NOW t 

Learn  all  about  our  complete  line  of  labor  aavers  In  the  gif^ca. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  see  them  or  write  us  direct.  Tell  us  wUch  tool 
interests  you  most,  and  we  will  send  full  information— FREE. 
Don't  accept  a  substitute. 

J.  E.  Gilson  Co.,  Port  Waslungton,  Wis. 


NORWAY  MAPLES 

Fall  Planting  is  best 

Extra  large,  with  straight  trunks  weU-rounclecl  tope, 
and  strong  roots.    No  better  tree  for  street  or  afande. 

12  to  15  feet  hisJi.  $2.00  each)  Paettdnah 
14  to  16  feet  hirfi.    3.50  each  f /f 
16  to  20  feet  high.     5.00  each  )•*«—* 
Our  General  Catahgut  of  Shade  and  Fruit  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses;  or 

Our  Special  Catalogue  of  Peonies,  Phlox  and  other 
perennials,   mailed   on   request.     Dutch  Bulbs  now 
ready.    Prices  only  20  per  cent,  above  1917  prices. 
ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 

5.  G.  HtarU,  Pro^rUiar 
Box  G  Tarnrtown,  New  York 


^      iBeautilylfbur  Garden 
With 

Catalo^r  on  Rec^uest 
jSADOl^KYTlKRArQfltl  GB4PANY 

3214  'WALNUT  ST.,PimJUlELJ>HIA 


SUNDIALS 

RmI  Bronze  ColonUl  DMigns 
From  $3.50  Up 

Also  Bird  Baths.  Garden  Benches.  Fountain 

MaMH/actured  by 

Th«  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
Concord,  Mans. 

Send/.^r  iilu  strated  Prict-List 

i 

Enjoy  plenty  of  running  wafer 

^TpHIS  Deming  * 'Marvel"  system  is  easily  in- 
^      stalled;   self  operating   and   automatic— it 
requires  no  attention.      Ehivcn  by 
electricity,  a  family  of  eight  is  served 
at  a  cost  of  a  cent  or  two  a  day. 


DOQ  Kennel  A  <>.  ;  i',.,ni(rit  fhm^for  3<m>  /im-  No.  3  Poultry  Howe  for  30  hen» 

THE  only  way  to  keep  your  poultry  strong  and  Hodtii.un  I'uuUry  Houses  are  constructed  with  a  com- 

healthy  is  to  have  their  houses  kept  clean,  and  the  Plete  knowledere  of  requirements.    They  are  made  of 

ease  with  which  Hodgson  Poultry  Houses  can  be  red  cedar,  verrain-proof.  storm-proof    rain -tight  and 

cIea„edi,.afeaturewhichmake„hen,,opopularwi.h  -yf^.Tji^rK  olr.ti  M^  t""«  ^^^^^^^^ 

poultry  raisers.  e  emi  $9th  street.  Naw  York  city 

HODGSON    PORTABLE    HOUSES 


^dfMiUng 


catalogue  of  hand  and  f 
myMiema  ment    frecm      Writ* 

The  Deming  Co. 

I  111  Depot  St.,         Salem,  O. 


Evergreen 
Bittersweet 

Euonymus  radicans  vegetuM 

A  lovely  climber,  adaptable  to  all  loca- 
tions;  unsurpassed  for  covering  trellises, 
u  alls  or  stumps.    Rich  green  all  the  year, 

with  crimson  berries  in  winter.    Can 

be  planted  at  any  time. 

1st  size*  SOc  each;  $5  per  dozen 
2nd  size,  7Sc  each;  $8  per  dozen 
3rd  size,'$l*50  each;  $15  per  dozen 


Adolf  MiiUernfflsYR?. 


JorristownJ^nna. 
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AMONG  OUR  GARDEN  NEIGHBORS 


Flowers  and  Shell  Shock! 

PATRIOTIC  men  and  women  realize  the 
need  for  increased  activity  in  bringing 
comfort  to  our  returned  wounded  heroes. 
But  few  know  how  to  go  about  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  further  the  good  work.  We  shall 
dedicate  the  greater  part  of  the  editorial  pages 
of  December  Garden  Magazine  to  spreading  the 
facts  about  the  mission  of  flowers  in  war  times, 
and  to  the  "Say-it-with-Flowers"  movement. 

Do  you  know  that  flowers  really  help  to  make 
sick  soldiers  well  ? 

Do  you  know  that  fragrant  flowers  may  be  as 
a  barometer  in  indicating  the  nearness  of  a 
soldier's  recovery  from  shell  shock? 

Do  you  know  that  flowers  are  needed  in  our 
base  hospitals  as  much  as  any  medicine.^ 

Do  3rou  know  what  the  florists  of  America 
are  doin^  in  supplying  flowers  "behind  the 
scenes,"  m  their  own  modest  way? 

Do  you  know  about  the  wonderful  work  of  dis- 
tributing these  flowers  by  The  National  League 
for  Woman's  Service? 

Many  hitherto  unrecognized  potentialities 
repose  within  the  delicately  scented  petals  of 
flowers.  Why  handicap  these  lovely  messengers 
of  a  fairer  world  with  sentimental  reasons  and 
apologies  for  why  they  should  be  grown? 

Go  into  the  hospitals  and  study  their  practical 
value.  Watch  the  effect  of  a  bright  bunch  of 
flowers  on  the  faces  of  the  patients.  Let  the 
people  arise  as  a  solid  unit  in  the  demand  for 
flowers,  more  flowers,  and  still  more  flowers, 
until  they  are  accorded  their  proper  place  in 
the  list  of  essentials.  The  December  Garden 
Magazine  will  do  its  part  to  bring  about  this 
thing. 

Organization  and  Publicity 

TpHE  constructive  value  of  organization  and 
"■-  the  reserve  force  that  is  thus  afforded  to 
meet  any  emergency  that  may  develop  has  been 
forcibly  illustrated  m  the  work  of  various  garden 
clubs  in  their  relation  to  war  activities.  From 
small,  even  obscure,  beginnings,  and  more  or  less 
as  social  factors  in  different  communities,  they 
have  gradually  broadened  out  in  their  view  point 
and  in  their  relationship  to  other  interests. 
Starting  as  obscure  gatherings  of  a  few  garden 
cranks,  they  have  gradually  grown  into  a  power 
of  inspiration  to  thousands  who  hitherto  re- 
garded gardening  as  something  more  or  less  apart 
From  themselves,  an  existant  mystery  into  which 
it  was  not  their  problem  to  delve  too  deeply. 

All  this  has  been  changed.  When  the  war 
stirred  up  local  interests  it  found  the  clubs  al- 


ready in  being  to  be  easily  adaptable  to  national 
service.  The  chief  point  was  that  the  organiza- 
tion existed,  and,  following  the  lines  of  inaicated 
necessity  in  various  localities,  they  got  busy  and 
did  the  obvious  thing.  They  have  encouraged 
war  gardens,  community  garden  work,  estab- 
lished canning  kitchens,  operated  dehydration 
plants  and  in  various  other  ways  they  made 
their  energies  productive.  When  the  Woman's 
Land  Army  of  America  was  started  the  members 
of  the  various  garden  clubs  did  much  to  help 
along  that  movement. 

Of  course  each  club  finds  its  own  field  of  ac- 
tivity; probably  no  two  organizations  can  develop 
to  their  fullest  along  identical  lines.  Perhaps  the 
one  criticism  that  might  be  made  of  garden 
clubs  as  individuals  is  a  tendency  to  internal 
secrecy  and  a  shrinking  from  publicity.  Of 
course  there  are  a  few  notable  exceptions.  One 
of  the  most  striking  in  the  power  of  publicity 
and  the  growing  importance  of  the  organization 
in  its  community  is  possibly  that  of  the  St. 
Thomas  Horticultural  Society  in  Canada.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  a  small  introspective  organiza- 
tion but  it  had  a  far  seeine  leader  in  Dr.  F.  £. 
Bennett;  and  with  a  capital  of  unlimited  enthu- 
siasm and  only  125  memoers,  it  started  out  to  do 
things.  Its  subseauent  career  is  a  revelation 
of  the  power  of  puolicity  in  arousing  the  entire 
city  to  gardening  interest.  It  used  uie  columns 
of  the  local  press  in  announcing  its  meetings,  in- 
viting the  public  to  listen  to  free  lectures  by  prom- 
inent authorities;  and  in  a  few  years  it  has  built 
up  a  capital  of  several  thousands,  increasing  its 
membership  to  over  1,000  enrolling  all  the  leading 
citizens,  both  men  and  women,  as  active  members. 

Realizing  that  gardeners  should  read  something 
about  gardening,  and  keep  in  touch  with  current 
affairs  if  they  wished  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
own  efforts.  Dr.  Bennett  decided  to  carry  a  sub- 
cription  to  a  gardening  periodical  for  every  mem-  ' 
ber.  The  Garden  Magazine  was  selected 
and  space  was  taken  in  the  local  papers  to  adver- 
tise The  Garden  Magazine  in  conjunction 
with  the  membership  of  the  society. 

In  a  recent  letter.  Dr.  Bennett  says  that  the 
magazine  is  read  as  much  for  its  advertisements 
as  tor  the  reading  matter.  It  believes  in  adver- 
tismg  itself.  That  is  why  it  carries  an  advertise- 
ment of  its  own  every  day  of  the  year  in  the  daily 
papers  of  its  own  home  town.  The  organization 
believes  in  cooperative  work  and  purchases  ad- 
vertised goods  on  a  cooperative  plan. 

This  year,  among  other  garden  material  and 
supplies,  the  buying  department  of  the  St. 
Thomas  Horticultural  Society  purchased  one 
hundred  thousand  Dutch  duIds,  thirty-five 
thousand  Gladiolus,  twelve  thousand  Roses  and 
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fifteen   hundred    Peonies   besides   thousands  of 
other  plants,  shrubs,  etc.,  in  variety. 

Is  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  so  different  from  other 
places  where  gardeners  forefather,  that  its 
methods  are  not  in  some  degree  adaptable 
everywhere?  Hardly!  It  is  merely  that  .the 
opportunity  has  not  been  seized.  We  feel  some 
gratification  in  being  part  and  parc^el  (although 
It  was  entirely  unknown  to  us  for  some  time),  of 
the  movement  that  means  so  much  to  the 
horticulture  and  gardening  of  that  one  commun- 

It  would  not  be  fair  in  this  connection  to  omit 
mention  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey,  which  has  more  than  two  hundred 
members,  all  men,  in  which  respect  it  is  perhaps 
unique.  Ridgewood,  Nevv  Jersey,  is  not  a  large 
town.  Its  garden  club  is  a  live  organization, 
representing  the  entire  purchasing  power  of  the 
gardens  of  the  district.     It  also  buys  collectively. 

Prodigious  Totals 

TT  IS  estimated  by  the  National  War  Garden 
•*•  Commission  that  this  year's  value  of  the 
food  stuffs  produced  in  emergency  war  gardens 
has  amounted  to  $525,000,000,  the  output  in 
round  numbers  of  5,250,000  individual  plots. 
This  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  plots  culti- 
vated of  about  51  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
last  year.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
There  is  no  need  of  saying  anything  more. 

The  Unheated  Greenhouse 

TTH ROUGH  our  Readers'  Service  and  because 
•*•  of  the  conservation  of  fuel  come  many  in- 
quiries about  the  possible  operation  of  a  green- 
house without  heat.  In  New  England  it  is  not 
practical  during  the  severe  winter  months  owing 
to  the  area  of  glass  exposed  without  means  of 
protection  from  the  outside  elements.  The  out- 
side temperature  and  that  of  the  greenhouse  at 
night  would  be  little  different.  A  hotbed  with 
coi^siderably  less  glass  surface  exposed  can  be 
covered  \\'ith  mats,  hay,  or  even  leaves  at  night, 
thus  maintaining  a  growing  temperature.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  a  hotbed  would  be  more 
successful  than  an  unheated  greenhouse. 

Regarding  spring  and  fall  uses,  however,  there 
are  real  possibilities.  Quick  maturing  crops 
such  as  radishes,  spinach,  cress,  etc.,  may  be 
started,  using  manure  liberally  in  the  benches 
to  help  retain  the  heat  in  case  of  light  frosts. 
Should  frost  catch  them  spray  the  plants  with 
cold  water  to  thaw,  and  cover  them  to  exclude 
the  early  morning  light.  In  the  spring  any  of 
the  gardfen  crops  can  be  started  in  an  unheated 
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greenhouse  as  early  as  February  i  by  usine  hot 
manure  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  hotbed. 

One  of  our  readers  asks  whether  green  food  for 
chickens  can  be  grown  in  an  unheated  green- 
house. Anything  of  this  kind  must  have  a  grow- 
ing temperature^  the  minimum  forty  degrees; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  such  a 
temperature  in  an  unheated  greenhouse.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  solution  to  this  problem  in  the 
commonly  used  oats  sprouter.  This  consists  of 
a  series  of  perforated  galvanized  trays  supported 
by  a  framework  with  a  drip-pan  at  the  CK)ttom 
There  is  hardly  any  labor  attached  to  the  process 
of  raising  green  food  for  chickens  with  one  of 
these  appliances.  Simply  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  tray  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  with  oats  for 
sprouring  and  spray  twice  a  day,  or  more  if  they 
become  dry.  The  drip-pan  catches  the  water 
that  may  possibly  soak  through  the  several 
trays.  No  earth  is  needed.  In  a  very  few 
days  the  oats  will  have  sprouted  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  inches,  at  which  time  they  are 
the  most  valuable  as  a  green  food.  One  square 
inch  is  sufficient  for  a  hen.  It  is  advisable  to  fill 
the  trays  at  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two,  thus 
maintaming  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh,  green 
food.  Place  the  oats  sprouter  in  front  of  a  sunny 
window  in  the  kitchen.  Cellar  air  has  not  enough 
life  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  oats 
sprouter.  They  can  be  purchased  at  any  large 
poultry  store. 

Some  years  ago  an  owner  of  a  countiy  estate 
on  Long  Island  spent  considerable  money  in 
trying  to  ^row  vegetables  in  an  unheated  green- 
house. He  had  expert  advice  from  engmeers 
who  told  him  that  Dy  going  deep  enough  with 
the  foundations  and  having  sufficient  openings 
in  the  lower  part,  he  could  secure  heat  from  the 
earth  which  was  always  warm  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance down.  The  experiment  proved  to  be  a 
complete  failure. 

Cotoneatter  moltiflora  calocaipa.— After  an- 
other season's  observation  this  plant,  growing 
in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Jamaica  Plain,  has 
demonstrated  its  unusual  worth  as  a  garden  plant, 
etoecially  for  a  late  sunmier  display.  Its  fruit, 
which  ripened  in  August,  was  produced  in  such 
enormous  numbers  as  to  weigh  tne  lower  branches 
to  the  ground,  and  to  make  the  shrub  appear 
from  a  distance  like  a  great  red  ball.  The  fruit 
began  to  color  before  the  end  of  July  and  was 
heui  a  long  time.  This  Cotoneaster  has  blue- 
green  leaves  and  white  flowers  in  compact 
dusters.  The  flowers  stand  well  above  the  arch- 
ing stems  so  that  they  make  a  good  display. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  graceful  shrub 


or  one  which  is  more  delightful  in  the  way  it 
carries  its  flowers.  It  proved  itself  perfectly 
hardy  last  winter.  Another  Cotoneaster,  C. 
soongarica,  is  fully  eaual  in  most  respects  to 
the  plant  just  describea.  It,  too,  made  a  won- 
derful show  of  fruit  this  year.  It  has  proven  its 
value,  both  as  a  spring  and  a  late  summer 
shrub.  Both  plants  will  doubtless  come  to  be 
familiar  in  garaens  all  over  the  northern  United 
States.— £.  /.  f. 

Tree-vaccination  Worthless. — Claims  that  the 
insertion  in  the  bark  of  trees  of  capsules,  con- 
taining potassium  cyanide  and  other  substances 
will  kill  scale  on  the  trees  or  serve  as  a  remedy 
for  any  disease  has  led  to  a  fine  of  ^loo  in  the 
Federal  courts  upon  the  makers  of  a  ''fertili^ng 
scale  treatment,'  who  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  misbranding  and  adulteration  in  an  action 
brought  under  the  Insecticide  Act  of  1910  at 
the  mstance  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Eastern  District  Court, 
Pennsylvania.  The  department  tested  these 
capsules  for  several  years  on  fruit  trees  to  deter- 
mme  whether  their  use  had  any  deterrent  effect 
on  scale  and  whether  the  material  also  actually 
fertilized  the  trees  as  asserted  by  the  makers; 
and  found  that  they  did  not  kill  scale  and  did 
not  fertilize  the  trees,  but  on  the  contraiy,  in- 
jured the  tree  causing  large  cankers  through 
which  rot  fungi  may  enter  and  finally  destroy 
the  tree. 

Storming  fha  Iris  Foe's  Trenches. — ^Early  in 
1917  our  Iris  germanica  began  to  show  yellow 
stalks,  to  4^^y  ^^  ^c  crowns  of  the  pulbs. 
Pulling  away  a  yellowed  ^alk,  we  found  clinging 
to  its  butt  a  hig,  yellowish,  dirty,  but  very 
efficient  appearing  grub.  Examination  of  an 
infected  stalk  showed  that  a  moth  had  incised 
it,  depositing  between  the  green  layers^  well 
protected,  her  eggs,  about  i  inch  m  length. 
The  larvae  from  these,  hatching,  had  bored 
straight  down  the  stalks,  growing  as  they  gnawed, 
on  the  bulb  crowns,  there  to  chew  and  chew. 
One  bulb  hollowed  out,  they  went  to  the  next. 
And  so  on.  Clearly  poisons  were  of  no  avail, 
as  the  pest  was  covered  all  its  life.  What 
was  to  be  done?  We  solved  it  by  cutting 
out  each  gnawed  bulb,  exactly  as  one  cuts 
out  apple  tree  borers.  By  bemg  ruthless  in 
pulling  yellowed  stalks  and  by  using  the  knife 
freely  on  gnawed  bulbs,  we  routed  the  foe. 
Clean  tilth  helped.  Air-slaked  lime  made  the 
cuts  heal  and  wood  ashes  and  soot  helped  to 
make  it  unpleasant  for  the  routed  pests  that  we 
missed  when  they  crawled  out  to  seek  new  pas- 
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CoUneaBtera  are  valuable  for  their  brilliant  show  of  fruit.    C.  multiflora  calocarpa  is  atiowii  here  laden  with  white  flowers. 

The  fruit  becomes  evident  about  midsummer 


tures.  We  won.  Now  for  something  better 
than  cure — prevention:  (i)  Plant  Iris  only  in 
soil  that  has  been  cultivated  at  least  two  yean. 
None  of  ours  on  old  soil  were  attacked.  (2)  In- 
spect stalks  each  day  and  on  the  first  sign  of  an 
attack,  cut,  intelligently,  but  thoroughly.  (1) 
In  fall  see  that  each  flower  stem  is  off  the  bulb 
crowns  and  burned  before  October  isth.  These 
hollow  tubes  are  handy  lurking  places  for  these 
pests.    (4)  Lime  the  base  of  the  germanica  Irises. 

(5)  We  found  the  Spanish,  English,  Persian,  Siber- 
ian, Japanese  and  native  Ins  (blue  flag)  immune. 

(6)  The  pest,  forciiig  us  to  fight  it,  so  made  us 

Sut  our  Ins  clumps  in  a  thorough  condition  of 
efense.  Fighting  one  pest,  we  fought  all 
The  few  germanicas  we  lortt  have  been  offset 
by  the  betterment  in  all  the  other  kinds,  due  to 
finer  defensive  culture. — EsUlle  M.  Gilbert^ 
Binghatnton,  N.  Y*  . 

Handling  GUtdiolttS  Bolbs. — I  would  like  to 
interest  you  in  my  way  of  caring  for  Gladiolus 
bulbs.  The  first  collecting  of  material  is  the 
trying  part.  I  have  about  50  named  varieties 
and  wish  to  keep  each  variety  separate,  as  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  each  so  intimately  as  td 
call  each  by  its  proper  name — is  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  growing  them,  {l  make  two  plantings 
15  to  20  days  apart  for  a  succession  ot  flowers, 
for  this  about  one  hundred  5-lb.  sugar  bags  are 
required,  one  hundred  copper  wired  three-inch 
labels,  and  one  hundred  painted  garden  labels, 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  two  of  each  of  the 
above  for  each  variety.  On  the  bottom  of  eadi 
bag  I  wire  a  label  fast  and  write  the  name  of 
variety  plainly.  When  I  dig  the  bulbs,  cut  off 
the  stalks  to  one  and  one  half  inches,  drop  into 
bag  with  the  garden  label,  and  tie  the  top  of  bag, 
the  increase  (small  bulblets)  are  seciure.  There 
is  no  dust  or  dirt  while  they  are  drying.  Later, 
when  cured,  trim  oflF  the  top  of  old  decay- 
ing bulb  and  replace  in  bag.  In  this  way 
they  are  easy  to  handle  and  store,  and  in  the 
sprmg  easy  to  sort  out.^  One  bag  of  each 
variety  for  the  first  planting,  using  the  garden 
label  for  the  groimd.  One-third  or  one-half 
dozen  of  each  variety  makes  a  good  number  to 
start  with.  The  bags,  labels,  and  garden  labels, 
do  service  year  after  year,  and  who  can  gainsay 
that  the  "glory  of  the  garden"  is  worthy  of  all 
the  care  we  can  give. — Mrs.  G.  W.  Bain,  Nassau, 
N.Y. 

An  Emergen^  Garden. — I  want  to  tell  about 
a  little  garden  I  made  this  sprmg  that  has  aided 
me  so  much  in  feeding  my  family.  My  husband 
raised  potatoes,  roasting  ears,  peas  and  beans 
in  the  field  but  I  wanted  a  kitchen  garden  all 
my  own.  Just  outside  the  yard  at  one  side  of 
the  house  was  a  strip  of  ground  that  had  once 
been  an  alley,  25  x  120  ft.,  but  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  it  had  been  used  for  a  calf  pen. 
Judging  from  the  size  of  the  weeds  that  grew 
It  was  very  rich.  There  were  eight  beds  the 
full  length  of  it.  In  one  of  the  beds  I  planted 
a  double  row  of  onions  early  in  March.  The 
same  day  I  planted  in  another  bed,  lettuce,  ra- 
dishes, mustard,  turnips  and  spinach.  And  m 
still  another  bed  I  planted  double  rows  of  English 
peas,  some  of  them  dwarf.  The  first  of  April  I 
planted  in  the  fourth  bed,  beets,  carrots,  okra 
and  a  few  early  bush  beans.  The  middle  of 
April,  tomatoes,  squashes  and  more  bush  beans 
were  set  out.  Elsewhere  I  planted  watcrroeloos. 
Before  long  I  found  that  ground  mice  had  eaten 
all  my  melon  seed  so  I  planted  them  over,  P"J*^ 
in  one  tablespoon  of  sulphur  in  each  hill  and  the 
mice  did  not  molest  them  any  more.  When  1 
worked  my  onions  the  last  time  I  set  ca^^ 
plants  between  the  rows.  I  also  planted  a  hiB 
of  Crowder  peas  between  each  hill  ot  watermelons. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  my  labor,  havii^  ; 
had  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  watermdons. 
There  is  not  a  foot  of  my  garden  idle,  all  « 
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This  is  evidence  of  the  fruiting  proclivities  of  La  France  ever- 
bearing raspberry.    About  one-sixth  actual  size 

planted  in  something.  As  soon  as  one  vegetable 
IS  out  another  is  planted.  I  keep  the  green 
worms  from  eating  my  cabbage  by  sprinkling 
them  while  the  dew  is  on,  with  lime  in  which  I 
put  a  little  sulphur.  Never  will  I  do  without  a 
garden  again  for  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  and  a  great  benefit  to  the  whole  family. — 
Mrs.  S,  E,  Bandyy  JacksonvUlff  Ark. 

"Speaking  of  Raspberries."— The  article  "Rasp- 
berries for  Where  You  Live"  in  the  October 
issue  leads  me  to  feel  that  you  might  be  interested 
m  the  new  everlasting  La  France.  The  history 
of  this  variety  goes  back  some  twelve  years 
when  a  wealthy  private  estate  owner  imported 
a  collection  of  fine  French  raspberries,  all  of 
which  from  a  combination  of  accidents  succumbed 
to  the  climate.  While  clearing  the  old  planta- 
tion, a  number  of  seedlinjp;s  were  discovered, 
of  which  this  is  one.  The  foliage  first  drew  our 
attention,  it  is  so  large  and  heavy.  La^t  winter 
the  plant  withstood  twenty  below  zero.  With  its 
robust  constitution  it  combines  a  bearing  power 
the  like  of  which  I  do  not  recall.  Each  plant  will 
make  several  new  shoots  during  the  season  which 
will  bear  fruit  the  first  year.  The  berries  are 
almost  twice  the  size  of  otner  everlasting  kinds  of 
fine  aroma.  The  fact  that  the  plant  is  almost 
free  of  thorns  should  make  this  raspberry  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  home  garden. — H, 
John  Scheepersy  N.  Y. 

—We  can  vouch  for  the  hi^h  quality  of  the 
fruit  and  the  large  size  too,  having  seen  a  number 
of  plants  in  full  bearing  the  second  week  in  Oct- 
ober. It  was  noted  that  the  berries  were  slightly 
bitter  if  not  dead  ripe. — Ed. 

Getting  Rid  of  Mice. — ^Answering  the  question 
on  page  lyg*  May:  The  field  mouse  is  a  hard 
pest  to  defeat;  as  he  eats  hieh  priced  bulbs  with 
impunity  the  effort  is  wortn  while.  It  can  be 
done  by  the  use  of  strychnine.  Three  methods 
are  recommended.  In  one  the  food  is  coated 
with  starch  or  flour  paste  containing  powdered 
alkaloid  of  strychnine,  in  another  the  food  is 
soakj^  in  a  sulphate  of  strychnine  solution, 
and  in  the  third  it  is  mixed  with  starch  containing 
the  alkaloid  and  is  then  compressed  into  squares 
of  biscuits.  Grain  soaked  in  sulphate  of  strych- 
nine solution  is  very  bitter  ana  is  not  recom- 
mended except  when  the  bait  is  first  soaked  in 
tallow  to  render  it  waterproof.  A  sulphate 
solution  is  valuable  in  prepanng  baits  for  rabbits 
and  meadow  mice.  Starch  or  flour  paste  con- 
taining powdered  alkaloid  is  recomniended,  be- 
cause baits  coated  with  these  materials  can  be 
prepared  much  more  easily  than  those  soaked 
in  sulphate  solution,  because  animals  carrying 
coated  baits  are  often  killed  simply  by  the 
absorption  of  part  of  the  poison  directly  into 
the  blood  through  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  mouth  and  cheek  pouches,  and  because  the 
centres  of  kernels  of  coated  grain  remain  sweet 
and  are  more  freely  eaten  than  those  made  bitter 
all  through  by  soakine  in  sulphate  solution. 
To  make  flour-coated  wheat  use:  wheat,  20  qts., 
strychnine  alkaloid  (powdered),  i  oz.,  flour, 
}  cup,  water,  i  qt.    Mix  the  flour  with  a  cup  of 


cold  water  to  form  a  thick,  smooth,  paste,  and 
then  stir  in  the  remaining  i  J  pints  of  cold  water. 
Heat  to  boilinc;  point  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring 
constantly.  Then  remove  from  the  stove,  mix  in 
the  powdered  strychnine  alkaloid,  and  mix  with 
the  wheat  until  every  kernel  is  evenly  coated. 
Spread  and  dry  the  preparation,  and  it  may 
either  be  used  at  once  or  kept  indefinitely. — H. 

A  Greenhouse  Without  Fuel. — ^We  have  a 
little  greenhouse  8  ft.  square  and  6  ft.  high 
which  supplies  us  with  plenty  of  blooming  plants 
for  our  house  all  winter  and  provides  from  10 
to  20  dozen  Geraniums,  Marguerites,  Salvias,  etc., 
for  summer  bedding.  This  winter  it  is  to  supply 
us  with  some  vegetables  too: — lettuce,  tomatoes, 
watercress,  grown  as  Mr.  L»  Bastin  told  about 
in  the  August  Garden  Magazine.  Though 
most  of  our  days  are  sunny  we  get  cold  nights, 
sometimes  several  nicrhts  in  succession  zero, 
occasionally  10^  to  15     below  and  as  many  as 

Lor  4  days  without  sunshine.  Still  it  has  never 
!en  necessary  to  artificially  heat  this  little 
greenhouse  made  by  excavating  in  a  very  steep 
bank  close  to  our  house  and  facing  south.  This 
was  lined  6  in.  thick  with  concrete.  In  the 
opening  or  front  there  is  a  concrete  wall  2  ft. 
high.  All  the  rest  of  the  front  is  glass,  sloping 
at  an  angle  of  45®  to  meet  the  roof.     In  the 


In  this  little  greenhouse  without  any  fuel  summer  bedding 
plants  are  carried  through  the  winter 

concrete  floor  are  tracks  running  north  and 
south  made  of  i  in.  gas  pipe.  The  benches 
are  fixed  on  a  stand  with  eroved  pullevs  for  wheels 
which  run  back  and  forth  on  tfiese  tracks. 
These  benches  are  terraced  like  wide  stair  steps, 
so  arranged  that  when  the  stand  is  wheeled 
forward  all  the  plants  are  brought  near  the  slop- 
ing glass  front.  Each  bench  has  about  12  sq. 
ft.  of  surface,  making  on  the  three  a  total  of 
36  sq.  ft.  Thus  almost  the  whole  contents  of  the 
greenhouse  are  easily  moved  close  to  the  glass 
front  for  sunshine  and  back  to  the  warmed  air 
space  at  the  back  at  night.  The  warmth  re- 
ceived from  the  sun  through  the  glass  front  during 
the  day  is  absorbed  by  and  stored  in  the  concrete 
walls  and  ceiling  which  is  all  back  in  the  hillside 
like  a  cave.  The  concrete  in  turn  gives  back 
this  heat  to  keep  the  plants  warm  at  night. 
Last  winter  I  kept  a  thermometer  directly 
under  the  glass  ana  I  have  never  seen  it  lower 
than  42®.  Of  course  this  is  lower  than  the  air 
surrounding  the  plants.  We  cover  the  glass  with 
a  heavy  canvas  on  cold  nights.  A  piece  of  stove 
pipe  through  the  concrete  roof  serves  as  a  yenti- 
lator.  If  you  want  a  greenhouse  and  you  live  in 
a  sunny  climate  do  not  hesitate  because  of  fuel 
shortage! — K,  N,  Marriage ^  Colorado  Springs. 

Another  Successful  Vegetable  Garden. — 
I  have  just  read  an  article  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Allen  of 
Morgantown,  W.  Virginia,  in  Thb  Garden  Mag- 
azine for  October  last  year,  in  which  he  gives  re- 
cord of  a  garden  60  x  75  which  produced  $96  worth 
of  vegetables.  This  spring  (February)  1  burned 
off  a  oroom  sedge  ana  white  clover  field,  which 
had  not  been  cultivated  for  seven  years.    On  one 


portion  50  x  75  ft.,  I  used  one  load  of  barnyard 
manure  and  $5.68.  worth  of  seeds  during  the 
entire  season,  during  which  time  I  sold  $21.64 
worth  of  vegetables;  canned  326  quarts  of  soup 
mixture,  tomatoes,  beets,  pickles,  and  beans 
at  an  approximate  value  of  20  cents  a  quart 
or  $67.20  for  the  whole.  The  vegetables  used 
at  home  bring  the  entire  amount  produced  during 
the  season  to  $155.19,  with  seeds  and  fertilizer 
to  be  deducted.  The  garden  was  plowed  and 
disked  by  the  mill  company  for  whom  I  work; 
but  every  particle  of  labor  of  cultivation  I  did 
myself  when  off  duty.  Three  crops  were  pro- 
duced during  the  season.  The  first  was  English 
peas,  mustard,  onion,  kale,  lettuce;  followed  by 
beans,  tomatoes,  okra,  beets,  corn  and  popcorn. 
When  the  popcorn  was  harvested  English  peas 
went  in  the  place.  Already  the  third  crop  con- 
sisting of  150  heads  of  Big  Boston  lettuce,  kale, 
onions,  mustard,  is  maturing.  Two  raised 
beds,  2  X  75  ft.,  of  white  mustard  and  spin- 
ach, insure  late^  winter  and  early  spring 
salad.  There  are  intercrops  of  Danish  Ballhead 
cabbage  and  brussels  sprouts.  I  have  kept  a 
government  record  book  of  these. — Linda  Cle- 
menty  Lexington^  N.  C. 

Oxytropis. — Having  received  so  many  helpful 
suggestions  from  The  Garden  ,^1agazine,  I 
venture  to  offer  one  or  two,  and  to  also  ask  for 
more  help.  A  correspondent  in  the  July  maga- 
zine asks  where  Oxytropis  may  be  ODtained. 
In  reply  I  would  say  that  Dreer  of  Philadelphia 
catalogues  it.— G.  n.  5.,  N,  J, 

Fofhergilla. — ^Years  ago  an  attractive  shrub 
known  as  Fothergilla  was  not  imcommon  in 
gardens.  Then  it  practically  disappeared  and 
was  not  seen  for  a  long  time.  A  few  years  ago 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Jamaica  Plain  resur- 
rected this  plant  and  again  put  it  into  cultivation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thev  will  become  common 
subjects  in  American  gardens  as  they  are  highly 
ornamental.  The  Fothergillas  are  relatecT  to 
the  Witch  Hazels,  the  foliage  having  a  similar 
appearance.  It  also  has  the  Witch  Hazel's 
habit  of  putting  on  warm  shades  of  red  and  orange 
in  the  fall,  making  it  a  very  decorative  shrub 
at  that  season.  The  small  white  flowers  grow 
in  terminal  clusters  which  are  almost  as  round  as 
a  ball.  The  plants  are  upright  in  growth,  sturdy 
in  appearance,  and  are  perfectly  hardy.  They 
grow  fairly  tall,  and  possess  a  greater  beauty  than 
many  of  the  shrubs  more  generally  seen. — £.  /.  F, 


LH^^^Khi^^B 

Fothergilla  major  has  the  best  pyramidal  habit  of  all  the  Dwar£ 
Alders.    Its  conspicuous  flowers  are  white         ■ 
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Flower  Holders  and 
Flower  Arrangement 

Making  the  most  of  the  Decorative  Value  of  the  Gar- 
dens Products — Suitable  Holders  and  Vases 


ROBERT  KIFT 


Vase  of  Moas  Aztec  pot- 
tery, of  rich  red  tones  upon 
which  are  superimposed 
imitations  of  apparent 
moesy  deposits 


The  individual  flower 
holder  of  the  "candle- 
stick' '  type  so  effectively 
used  in  displaying  single 
flowers 


The  alternat- 
ing lines  of  clear 
and  engraved 
glass  upon  a 
black  glass  base 
are  the  fea- 
tures of  this 
bowl 


Equally  adapt' 
able  for  display- 
ing fruits  or 
flowers,  this 
bowl  is  had  in 
either  blue  or 
yellow  glass 


Richly  colored  iar^tum 
of  this  type  are  useful  fof 
holding  large  ferns  and 
palms  in  pod9 


Another    type  of 
dual  flower 


individual  nower 

holder  of  Moss  Aztec  ware,  so 
named  because  of  its  rich 
"ancient"  style 


The  soft  tints  and  sub- 
dued colorsof  this  vase  blend 
well  into  the  furnishings 


THERE  are  no 
more  beautiful  cut 
flowers  than  those 
culled  from  one's 
own  garden.  As  seen 
growing  in  the  ground  in 
their  natural  glory  of  form 
and  brilliant  coloring, 
they  have  far  more  than 
repaid  their  slight  cost 
and  care.  For  the  decor- 
ation of  the  house;  add- 
ing a  touch  of  color  here 
and  there;  always  a  vase 
on  the  dining  table,  a  few 
in  the  guest  room,  a  bowl 
of  blossoms  in  the  hall, 
on  the  library  table,  etc., 
there  is  at  all  times  in  a 
well  planted  garden  a 
storehouse  to  draw  from, 
each  week  something  new,  from  the  Snowdrops 
and  Crocuses  until  the  last  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums just  before  the  winter  blanket  of  snow, 
and  even  then  the  late  berried  shrubs. 

While  the  chilly  blasts  of  winter  are  still  in  the 
air  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  some  of  the  spring  shrub- 
bery, branches  of  berried  and  evergreen  shrubs 
will  give  gaiety  indoors  in  December.  Pussy 
Willow  sprays  if  cut  as  early  as  January  15th 
placed  in  water  in  a  warm  room,  will  swell  their 
Duds  in  about  two  weeks.  The  brown  sheaf 
which  covers  the  bud  should  then  be  removed, 
when  the  sprays  from  end  to  end  will  be  found 
covered  with  tneir  beautiful  silken  tufts.  When 
they  have  attained  full  size,  they  will  last  much 
longer  without  water, 
which  if  allowed  to 
remain  encourages  the 
buds  to  open  and  shed 
their  yellow  pollen 
which  is  objection- 
able. 

The  Forsythia  is 
another  shrub,  which 
forces  well,  opening 
its  lovely  yellow  blos- 
soms in  from  two  to 
three  weeks  in  vases 
of  water  in  the  house 
from  January  1 5th  on. 
Magnolias  will  also 
yield  to  such  treat- 
ment, as  will  apple, 
cherry,  pear,  and 
peach  blossoms,  these 
latter  fruit  buds 
should  be  cut  about 
February  15 th  and  lat- 
er for  the  best  results.^ 

Japanese  vases  are  ideal  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  shrubbery.  The  Japanese  never  crowd  their 
floral  arrangements.  Just  a  well  flowered  branch 
or  two  is  considered  suflltcient.  Where  a  color 
eflPect  is  desired,  a  generous  bowl  well  filled,  but 


This  type  of  vase  is  adap- 

to  ^^laying  the  dain- 

tier^owers  of  the  daisy  type 


ted 


The  Japanese  bamboo  handle  basket  is  admirably  adapted 
to  display  quantities  of  coarser  fk>werB,  and  blends  especially 
well  with  those  of  yellowish  or  brown  tones 


A  few  flowers  dis- 
played individually 
is  not  only  an  econ- 
omy of  material,  but 
exhibits  their  char- 
acter to  the  fullest 


Japanese  flower 
bowl  with  movable 
glass  flower  block 
to  bcAd  stems  gives 
scope  to  a  variety  of 
arrangements.  Bird 
and  butterfly  orna- 
ments adorn  the  side 
of  the  bowl 


not  crowded,  will  be  found  very  decorative.  When 
the  spring  bulbs  are  in,  Daffodils  and  Tulips  are 
especially  valuable  for  the  dining  room.  The 
low.  shallow  bowls  with  various  styles  of  perfor- 
ated holders  are  now  much  in  vogue,  very  pretty 
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effects  bein^;  posaWc 
Natural-lookmg  artificial 
butterflies  and  birds, 
stuck  on  the  edges  of  the 
bowl  as  if  just  alighting 
or  hovering  over  the 
flowers,  give  a  pleasing 
touch  of  nature.  These 
can  be  adjusted  and 
changed  as  desired, 
Shrubbery  and  the  early 
Rambler  Roses  provide 
sprays  of  grace  and  color 
that  arrange  beautifully. 

KEEPING     CUT    FLOWERS 
FRESH 

An  important  feature 
in  the  use  of  garden 
flowers  is  that  before  be- 
ing placed  in  vases  they 
should  remain  over  night  with  stems  well  im- 
mersed in  water  in  a  coolplace  free  from  draughts. 
If  this  is  not  possible  then  a  similar  treatment 
for  a  couple  of  hours  will  be  of  great  benefit 
The  object  of  this  is  to  get  the  stems  and  flowers 
filled  with  water.  When  freshly  cut  flowers 
are  placed  at  once  in  a  warm  room  or  in  a  posi- 
tion subject  to  draughts,  their  natural  moisture 
is  evaporated  faster  than  they  can  take  it  up,  but 
when  prepared  as  suggested,  they  open  out  grad- 
ually and  mature  as  on  the  plants. 

When  flowers  of  almost  any  kind  have  been 
filled  with  water  as  above  described,  they  wiB 
continue  to  develop  even  if  their  stems  ; 
immersed  for  more  than  aninch  in  water. 

TYPES  OF  ] 

Following  I 
Japanese  a  1 
the  Art 
this  count 
ing  a  spe 
and    low 
bowls    wit 
holders   and 
ted  blocks 
adapted  to 
tic     arrang 
cut  flowers. 

The    tall 
vase  into 
crowded    a 
Roses  is  now  I 
to  the  shelf, 
bowl  with  tilt 
movable 
block  cent 
mit  the 
of  the 
of  flowers  and  in  such  a  way  that  thcirl 
foliage  sets  oflF  the  buds  to  greater  ad]P 
A  beautiful  eflPect  with  a  generous  1  * 
bowl,  is  to  place  the  h;plder  at  one  sid 
Roses  and  then  bnak  pi^/^T  three  in 
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stages  of  deyel- 

opmentbutfairly 

well  open  and 

float  them  on  the 

surface.    One  or 

two  with  stems 

in  the  water  and 

buds   just    over 

the  edge  give   a 
generous  touch. 

In  all  arrange- 
mients  of  cut 
flowers,  there 
must  as  in  a 
picture,  be  fore- 
ground, so  as  to 
eet  perspective. 
Some  should  be 
high  and  others 
low,  the  opening 
buds  and  spikes 
elevated  while 
the  fuller  flower 
blossoms  make 
the  background. 

The  arrangement  in 


__avy  Di 

dils,  select   a  bottom- 
heavy    botUe-ahaped 
holder 


a  vase  of  a  number  of 


Peonies,  for  example,  can  be  done  quickly  and 
quite  artistically  by  simply  layine  the  flowers 
together  at  the  stem  ends.  Generally  they  vary 
in  length  but  if  all  are  the  same,  cut  from  four  to 
six  inches  off  the  stems'of  the  most  open.  Place 
them  all  together  in  the  vase  and  the  mass  will 
fall  gracefinly  apart,  the  larger  flowers  being 
considerably  below  the  buds. 

Peonies  should  not  be  placed  subject  to  a 
draught,  or  they  will  soon  wither  away.  There 
are  many  flowers  of  the  garden  with  soft  spongy 
foliage.  Heliotrope  is  one,  which  fouls  the  water 
almost  before  the  day  is  out.  Asters  and  Chry- 
santhernums  will  scarcely  stand  in  water  over 
flight  without  an  off'ensive  odor.  It  is  of  course 
advisable  to  change  the  water  ev^ry  day,  but  if  a 
spray  or  two  from  a  dashine  bottle,  with  ten  parts 
of  water  and  one  of  formaldehyde  is  used  in  every 
jar  or  vase,  the  water  will  remain  sweet  for  sev- 
eral days  as  the  formaldehyde  prevents  fermen- 
tation. 

COLOR  HARMONIES 

Color  combinations  should  be  studied  as  many 
pretty  effects  are  possible.  The  light  blue  vase 
Of   bowl    filled    with    pink    Roses,    Snapdragons, 


Roaes  feel   mcst  at  borne  in  Uie 
straight  stem  fi^Iaas  or  silver 
vase,  displaying  the  individ- 
ual beauty  of  each  spec- 
unen 


Asters,  is  an  example.  Marigolds  with  purple 
Iris  or  dark  blue  Larkspur  are  effective. 

A  shallow  bowl  filled  with  short  stemmed 
flowers  from  the  rock  garden  may  contain  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow — a  harlequin  effect 
and  yet  be  in  excellent  taste. 

In  the  fall.  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  from 
the  borders  come  in  a  great  variety  of  colors 
but  any  three  or  more  arrange  together  without 
discord. 

When  the  Sweet  Peas  are  available  they  are 
especially  favored  for  the  table.  They  can  be 
arranged  with  good  effect  in  the  shallow  bowls 
with  perforated  holders.  A  little  of  their  foliage 
is  a  great  addition.     For  a  luncheon  table  a  tall 


slender  vase  in 
which  is  placed  a 
generous  bunch 
of  the  largest 
stemmed  flowers 
forms  the  centre. 
Pink  is  prefera- 
ble. Five  or  six 
low  vases  (small 
rose  bowls  with 
contracted  open- 
ings are  best)  are 
placed  at  equal 
distances  in  a  cir- 
cle six  inches  in 
from  the  plate 
line.  Fill  each 
bowl  with  medi- 
um length  sprays, 
then  make  a 
curved  spraying 
on  the  cloth  from 
the  inside  of  one 
bowl  to  the  out- 
side of  another 
starting  with  one  spray  and  sortie  green  and 
widening  out  to  look  as  if  the  flowers  were 
falling  out  of  the  rear  bowl.  The  effect  is  an 
irregular  wreath  and  quite  pleasing.  At  Holly- 
hock time,  and  later  for  the  Golden  Glow,  the 
blue  umbrella  jar  makes  a  good  vase  for  these 
long  stemmed  flowers. 

Wall  pocket  vases  are  effective  in  many  places 
and  bamboo  rods  pierced  with  several  openings 
having  pockets  lined  with  zinc  water  receptacles, 
are  used  alongside  the  mirror  or  against  the  wall 
where  such  a  decorative  effect  is  desired.  Such 
accessories  to  the  garden  indoors  will  api>eal  to 
those  who  are  searching  for  useful  gifts  in  the 
coming  holiday  season. 


The  Japanese  holder  in 
center  of  white  porce- 
lain bowl  is  ideal  for 
sUging  Sweet  Peas 


Wet-Blanketing  the  Weeds — In  a  very  wet 
season  keeping  down  the  weeds  is  a  difficult  prop- 
osition, so  much  so  that  hoeing  doesn't  seem  to 
disturb  them  perceptibly;  most  of  them  will  keep 
right  on  growine.  The  most  effective  way  I 
found,  among  the  corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  etc., 
was  to  turn  everything  top  side  down  with  the 
spading  fork.  This  left  a  fresh,  clean  surface 
with  the  weeds  all  buried  where  they  would 
rot.— F.  H.  V.  Ridgewood,  N.  /. 


ng^  type  of  Rockwood  Porcelain  in  tints  of  hitherto  unattained  daintiness. 


The  subdued  tones  blend  well  with  any  color  in  flowers,  though  the  choi( 
make  appropriate  matching  easy 


'"T^fdff^lcl*^/©!' 


is  wide  enough  to 


While  We  Prune  the  Orchard  edithm.ratch 

What  to  Look  for  as  We  Ply  the  Saw  and  Knife  to  Reduce  the  Insect  Pest  of  Next  Year.    Some  Winter  Shelters  that 

Can  Be  Gathered  In. 


THE  business  of  autumn  is  over.  Fruit 
and  vegetable  are  stowed  away  in  glass 
jar  or  box  of  sand,  each  according  to  its 
need.  The  garden  plot  has  received  its 
late  plowing.  The  winter  preparations,  as  neces- 
sary to  man  as  to  squirrel  or  field  mouse,  are 
completed.  With  a  feeling  of  relief  we  look 
ahead  to  a  lull  in  the  activities  of  country  life 
between  now  and  the  impending  rush  of  spring 
duties.  The  peace  of  winter  is  with  us  and  a 
quiet  sense  ot  well  earned  rest  steals  over  us. 
Relief?  Yes,  while  we  catch  our  breath.  But 
a  bit  later  we  miss  the  outdoor  and  a  touch  of 
uneasiness  is  upon  us.  Is  our  peace 
indeed  secure?  If  not  it  is  worth 
fightine;  for,  be  it  horticultural  or 
any  other  honest  sort. 

The  woodpecker  is  tapping  in  the 
orchard  and  cheerily  from  the  leafless 
boughs  a  bird  with  a  black  cap  calls, 
**  Chick  dee  dee,  dee  dee,  deeaeel' ' 

Our  staunch  allies!  They  know  the 
spot  for  a  winter  campaign  and  what 
slacker  seats  himself  by  the  open  fire 
with  idle  book  while  sturdy  birds  pro- 
claim that  joy  as  well  as  duty  are  to 
be  found  in  the  frosty  air  with  its 
stimulant  for  both  mind  and  body? 

CO  OUT  come  ladder  and  tools  and 
^  we  prune  the  orchard.  We  have 
been  overshadowed,  perhaps,  by  gen- 
eral troubles  and  personal  worries 
but,  for  the  time  being,  the  winds 
blow  such  clouds  where  they  list 
and  we  feel  fit  for  the  task  that  is 
also  a  pleasure.  The  ripping  voice 
of  the  saw  and  the  clip  of  the  prun- 
ing hook  reply  to  chickadee  and  woodpecker, — 
a  strange  quartet  making  appropriate  music  of 
the  hour. 

With  a  proud  sense  of  being  judicious  we 
select  the  branches  that  must  fall  if  we  shape 
the  tree  for  grace  as  well  as  strength  and  have  in 
mind  the  proper  distribution  of  sunshine  among 
summer  leafiness  of  boughs. 

But  all  the  time  we  know  that  it  is  not  simply 
remodeling  the  orchard  that  we  are  about.  The 
side  issues  of  that  operation  are  no  less  important 
than  what  we  speak  of  as  the  main  item  and  it  is 
a  wasteful  person  who  neglects  the  by-product 
of  any  enterprise. 

With  eyes  alert  we  glance  up  and  along  the 
branches  and  with  a  smile  we  recognize,  in  the 
large  gray-brown  object  securely  woven  to  the 
under  side  of  a  twig,  the  cocoon  of  the  cecropia 
moth.  Destroy  that?  Well,  not  while  there 
are  any  kiddies,  young  or  old,  in  the  house. 
AVe'll  take  that  treasure  box  of  snuggly  woven 
silk  in  to  the  warmth.  Later  on  some  day  we 
shall  hear  from  inside  it  the  sound  as  of  a  mouse 
nibbling  and  know  that  a  newly  hatched  moth 


has  broken  the  pupal  cell  and  is  making  its  way 
out  through  the  walls  of  its  prison.  Have  you 
ever  tried  to  tear  one  of  these  touch  structures 
with  your  strong  fingers  and  wondered  how  so 
frail  a  thing  as  a  moth  succeeds  in  makine  its 
escape?  On  each  shoulder  it  wears  a  tiny  sharp 
edged  tool  and  with  these  it  cuts  an  opening 
through  the  enveloping  fibers.  'Tis*  worth  the 
task  of  a  day's  prunms^  alone  to  win  the  pleasure 
of  watching  that  wonderful  creature  emerge  from 
its  winter  nest  and  cling  by  its  downy  legs  while 
its  soft  limp  miniature  wings  increase  in  size.  The 
veins  in  tnem  are  swollen  with  an  amber  fluid 


Now  is  a  convenient  time  to 

to  right:  (a)  antique  tuaeock  .. .  _ 

a  common  pest;  (c)  egg  rings  from  which  orchard  tent  caterpill 


ither  up  the  egg  masses  on  fruit  and  other  trees.    From  left 
not  protected  by  covering;  (b)  ring  of  forest  tent  caterpillar, 
liers  hatch 


The  beautiful  creature  that  emerges  from  the  cecropia  cocoon,  half  natural  size 


which  rushes  into  them  in  the  process  of  rapid 
growth.  Even  as  you  watch  you  can  see  the 
wings  expand,  the  color  pattern  spreading  its 
area,  the  four  small  wabbly  flaps  become  four 
broad  wings  which  hang  quiet,  except  for  an 
occasional  shift,  while  .the  moth  bides  the  night 
time  for  its  first  flight. 

No,  do  not  destroy  the  cocoon  of  the  cecropia 
moth  unless  you  have  become  so  inured  to  the 
sight  of  beauty  that  you  have  no  further  need  of 
seeing  colors  that  the  richest  oriental  rugs  or 
pan  velvets  can  not  rival. 

Brown-Tails  In  Folded  Lmvm 

T>UT  what  is  that  swinging  from  the  tip 
^  of  the  branch?  A  few  crumpled  leaves 
woven  together  and  bound  to  the  twig  by  silken 
strands.  Another  cocoon?  We  cut  into  the 
gray  silk  and  find  within  soft  lined  cells  packed 
with  tiny  caterpillars.  Brown-tails!  These  trees 
were  neglected  last  August  or  an  arsenical  spray 
would  have  quieted  Uiose  larvae  before  they 
spun  their  cosy  hibemaculum.  Marvelous  that 
they  can  withstand  the  winter  temperature,  these 
caterpillars  still  so  young 
that  they  measure  only 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length.  They  are  well 
provided  by  nature  for  their 
struggle  for  existence,  fit  to 
survive  if  the  measure  of 
their  own  needs  only  is  to  be 
considered.  Yet  it  is  no  per- 
verted appeal  to  the  law  of 
necessity  we  make  when  we 
say  the  brown-tail  must  die. 
A  threat  against  our  food 
supply,  a  foe  to  our  physical 
comfort,  a  menace  even  to 
life,  swings  from  the  tip  of 
the  apple  bough.  They  are 
from  one  hundred  to  three 


hundred  strong  within  that  single  silken  fort  for 
they  pack  themselves  tightly  when  they  spin  die 
sumcient  barrier  between  them  and  thewinterdaj. 
Yes,  on  two  scores  this  hunnish  enemy  must  die, 
its  greedy  appetite,  dormant  just  now,  must  be 
checked  before  it  revives  to  bring  disaster  to 
the  unfolding  leaves  next  spring;  and  the  poison 
barbs  hidden  among  its  hairs  must  not  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  scatter  broadcast  the  affliction 
that  follows  wherever  the  moulted  skins  of  these 
dangerous  pests  may  chance  to  blow. 

Tnen  clip  oflF  that  winter-nest  and  dirow  it  into 
flames, — what  could  be  simpler  than  that? 
Well,  in  these  complicated  days  few 
matters  can  be  settled  so  directly. 
We  remember,  before  that  "hibema- 
culum" is  destroyed,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment to  which  we  pay  taxes  has 
spent  a  deal  of  money  importing, 
rearing,  establishing,  and  liberating 
parasites  to  prey  upon  the  caterpil- 
lars of  the  brown-tail  moth,  and  more 
than  one  species  of  these  parasites 
seek  shelter  in  the  firmly  woven  nest 
of  their  victim  for  an  over-wintering 
home.  They  are  thus  h  andy  by  when 
the  caterpillars  feed  in  the  spring 
and  grow  to  a  proper  size  to  be 
killed. 

TPHUS  it  is  if  we  bum  the  winter 
^    nest  of  the  brown-tail  we  arc 
likely  to  destroy  some  of  the  best  of 
our  allies.     So  we  gather  the  nestt 
and  keep  them  in  an  old  keg  until 
the  parasites  thaw  out  in  the  spring 
and  take  wing.    In  order  that  the 
caterpillars  do  not  escape,  we  apply 
a  band  of  sticky  "tree  tanglefoot  'around  die 
keg.     Why  go  to  more  trouble  liberating  parasites 
than  it  is  to  spray  the  orchard  in  August  or  to 
gather   and   bum   the  winter-nests  at   pruning 
time?     We  might,  perhaps,  ask  this  question  u 
the  brown-tail  was  confined  to  apple  trees,  for, 
serious  as  the  pest  is,  it  is  not  difficult  of  control 
under  orchard  conditions.     But,  as  we  know,  the 
caterpillar  progeny  of  this  moth  accepts  a  ran^ 
of  forty  and  more  trees  and  shrubs  for  their 
menu.    Thus,  in  infested  areas.  Rose  and  other 
bushes  and  certain  shade  trees  on  home  grounds 
and  in  parks.  Wild  Cherry  tangles  in  neglected 
comers,  the    hardwood    groves   about  summer 
resorts,  and  the  forests  themselves, — all  stand 
helpless  before  a  small  moth  with  snow  white 
wings  and  a  tail  tipped  with  a  plush  brush  of 
beautiful  golden  brown. 

So,  though  we  may  care  for  our  orchards  with 
spray  and  pmning  shears,  it  is  to  the  parasites 
we  must  look  in  large  measure  for  relief  in  forest 
areas  and  well  they  deserve  the  encouragement 
of  individual  orchardists  as  well  as  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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The  white  marked  tussock  moth  egg  mass  is  distinguished  by 
the  frothy  covering 

And  while  we  pause  to  express  our  thanks  to 
the  minute  allies  with  transparent  wings,  the 
tap  of  woodpecker  and  challenge  of  chickadee 
remind  us  that  an  army  with  feathered  wings 
is  also  in  reserve.  Surely^the  hospitality  of  the 
orchard  is  due  them  and  with  a  real  sense  of 
shame  we  remember  that  we  have  not  put  out 
the  winter  fare  of  suet. 

Well,  that  shall  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the 
orchard  is  pruned  and  we  resolve  also  that  the 
New  Year  shall  find  us  busy  planning  for  bird 
houses  with  cat-proof  shelves,  for  the  anti- 
caterpillar  army  must  have  suitable  camping 
grounds! 

Men  have  but  begun  to  use  wings  in  battle, 
though  in  our  behalf  bird  and  beneficial  insect 
have  waged  a  war  through  the  centuries  that  has 
meant  a  balance  of  power  without  which  we 
should  have  had  no  more  trees  in  the  world  than 
the  buns  have  left  in  the  areas  they  have 
devastated.  For  borers  work  within  and  scale 
insects  work  without  the  bark  while  caterpillars 
strip  the  foliage;  and  what  saved  vegetation  for 
us  so  that  to-oay  we  have  any  orchard  to  protect 
with  pruning  hook  and  sprays? 

It  is  well  enough  for  us  to  think  about  these 
matters  while  we  prune.  It  gives  our  own 
efforts  an  added  force  to  feel  that  we  are  not  alone 
in  our  movement  for  better  fruit.  What  though 
bird  and  beneficial  insect  be  as  selfish  in  their 
aims  as  we?  They  toil  only  for  their  own  food 
as  we  for  ours  but  their  help  is  none  the  less 
effective  for  all  that.  That  their  methods  are 
based  on  fundamental  needs  is  indeed  a  guarantee 
that  they  have  been  evolved  along  stable  lines. 

Wh«r«  the  TusM>ck  Moth  Wd— 

A  FTER  a  bit  of  some  such  orchard  philos- 
"^^  •phy  our  attention  drifts  to  four  objects 
attached  to  the  twigs.  We  have  already  collected 
the  cocoon  of  one  species  of  moth  in  which  the 
pupa  slept,  the  hibemaculum  of  another  which 
sheltered  the  dormant  caterpillars  awaiting  the 
reveille  of  spring,  and  now  we  find  egg  masses 
of  four  other  species  challenging  us.  For  in 
three  different  stages  do  the  various  moths  of 
the  orchard  winter, — pupa  and  partly  grown 
caterpillar  and  egg.  And  they  all  withstand 
below  zero  temperature  though  it  surprises  us, 
every  time  we  think  how  life,  seemingly  so 
delicate,  can  winter  exposed  to  elements  which 
hold  sturdy  trees  dormant  for  months.  Well, 
the  insects  lie  dormant,  too,  in  one  stage  or 
another;  and  it  behoves  us  to  be  alert  while  they 
sleep  if  we  are  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
campaign. 

The  four  egg  masses  before  us  now  are  of 
interest  as  they  show  the  close  resemblance  of 
related  species  and  yet  the  distinctive  characters 
due  to  specific  differences. 


Winter  Lodgm    in   the   Orchard  and    How  to 
Destroy  Them 

Winter  contact  sprays,  when  applied  for  scales,  soak  into 
cocoons  and  kill  the  pupae.  Spring  poison  sprays  are 
effective.     Bum  infestea  branches  which  are  pruned  off. 

Fruit-tree  Leap-roller.    Egg-mass  on  bark  in  winter. 

lo  per  cent,  kerosene  early  in  spring  while  tree  is  dormant. 
Oblique-banded  Leaf-roller.     Eggs  on  bark  in  winter 

in  flat  patches.    Same  treatment  as  Fruit-tree  Leap- 
roller. 
Leap-crumpler.    Hibernating  quarters  of  larvae  among 

crumpled  leaves.     Pick  and  Dum  at  pruning  time. 
Trumpet    Leap-miner.    Hibernates    in     fallen    leaves. 

Destroyed  by  late  fall  plowing. 
Resplbivdbnt  Shield-bearer.     Hibernates  in  queer,  tiny. 

oval,  seed-like,  yellowish  cocoons  attached  to  bark.     If 

very  abundant,  scraping  trees  is  practicable. 
White-marked    Tussock    Moth.    White    froth-covered 

egg-masses  on  empty  cocoon  in  winter.     Gather  and  bum. 
Antique  Tussock  moth.    White  uncovered  egg-mass  on 

empty  cocoon,  in  winter.     Gather  and  burn. 
Bud  Moth.    Over  wintering  in  brown,  dead  leaves  present 

at  tip  of  twig.    When  pruning  pick  off  and  bum  these 

nests. 
Cigar  Case-bearer.     Hibernates  as  a  partly  grown  larva 

in  tiny,  curved,  winter  cases  on  twigs.     Watch  for  these 

while  pnming  and   be  ready  with  arsenical  sprays  in 

spring. 
Pistol  Casb-b  barer.     Hibernates  in  pistol-shaped  cases 

on   smaller   branches.    Same  treatment   as   for  Cigar 

Case-bbarer. 
Ribbed  Cocoon-maker  op  the  Apple.    The  white  ribbed 

cocoons  in  which  this  insect  hibemates,  though  small,  are 

conspicuous  against  the  branches. 
Apple    Leap-sbwbr.     Rarely    troublesotne   in   cultivated 

orchard  as  the  htbemating  caterpillars  are  plowed  under 

with  the  fallen  leaves. 
Apple    Bud-borer.    Caterpillar    hibernates    in    burrow. 

Clinging  leaf  petioles  an  indication  of  infested  twigs  the 

termmals  of  which  should  be  pruned  off  and  burned. 
Oriental  Moth.     Hibernates  in  tough,  gmooth,  oval  co- 
coons attached  to  bark  of  branches  near  axil.     Destroy 

cocoons  at  prunins  time. 
Fall  Wbbworm.     Hibernates  in  thin  cocoon  in  crevice 

of  bark  or  under  rubbish  near  surfafce  of  ground.     Arsen- 
ical sprays -in  spring. 
Tent-caterpillars.    Watch  for  egg-rings  while  pruning. 

Remove  and  bum.     Arsenical  sprajrs  in  spring. 
Gipsy  Moth.    Creosote  egg-masses  in  winter.    Arsenical 

sprays  in  spring. 
Brown-tail  Moth.    Remove  winter-nests  while  pruning. 

Arsenical  sprays  in  August. 

Beetles 

Eyb-bpottbo  Applb-twio  Borer.  Prane  off  and  bum 
infested  twigs  before  April. 

CuRCULios  OR  Weevils.  Three  species  hibernate  in  rub- 
bish in  or  about  orchard.  Clean  orcharding  is  the  best 
way  to  avoid  tempting  them  to  be  present. 

Twio-oiRDLER  AND  Twio  Prunbr.  Larvae  hibernate  in 
fallen  branches.  Gather  and  bum  in  autumn,  winter 
or  early  spring. 

Flat-headed  Apple-trbb  Borer.  Larva  excavates  an 
irregular  channel  extending  into  sapwood  under  bark. 
Severely  infested  young  trees  should  be  removed  and 
burned  before  May. 

Round-hbadbd  Apple-trbb  Borer  and  Spotted  Apple- 
trbb  Borer.  Where  their  "saw-dust  holes"  are  ob- 
served, spear  larva  with  wire.  Apply  alkaline  washes 
May  to  July. 

CrIckeU,  etc. 

Snowy  Treb-crickbt.  Eggs  in  punctures  in  bark  of 
wounds. 

Mitee 

Lbap  Bustbr-mftb.  The  adult  mites  past  the  winter 
hidden  beneath^second  or  third  bud  scales.  Dormant 
contact  sprays,  as  for  scale-insects,  give  excellent  results. 

Clover  Mite.  Over  winter  on  apple  bark  in  masses  of 
innumerable  tiny  round  reddish  eggs.  Color  renders 
them  noticeable.  Spray,  while  tree  is  dormant,  with 
lime-sulphur. 

Aphide,  Scales,  sum!  Leaf-hoppers 

Aphids.  Several  species  pass  the  winter  as  black  shining 
eggs  on  apple  twigs.  Bum  infested  twigs  which  are 
pruned  off.  Order  contact  sprays  for  the  spring  cam- 
paign. 

San  Jos£  Scale.  Small,  round  concentric.  Contact 
spray  (lime-sulphur  preparations  or  oils)  while  tree  is 
dormant. 

Oyster  Shell  Scale.  Shaped  like  miniature  curved 
oyster  shell.  Dormant  spray  with  lime  sulphur.  June 
spray  with  "  Black  Leaf  40." 

OniBR  Scales.    Treat  as  for  San  Jose. 

Apple  Leaf-hoppbr.  Winter  eggs,  in  bark  of  preferably 
two  year-old  wood.  Indicated  by  small  bltster4ike 
swellings.  Spring  treatment  with  contact  sprays  for 
nymphs. 

Buffalo  Treb-hoppbr.  Egg  scars  noticed  at  pmning 
time  in  uncultivated  orchards.  Many  can  be  removed 
and  burned.  Cultivate  orchard.  Bum  bordering  low 
vegetation  in  spring. 


J 


The  white  eggs  of  the  antique  tussock  moth  are 
spread  upon  the  outside  of  the  empty  gray 
cocoon.  JEach  egg  is  separately  placed  and 
clearly  defined  against  the  background.  It  is 
here  the  mother  moth  laid  them  when  she 
crept  from  the  cocoon,  a  wingless  bag  of  eggs 
awaiting  the  advent  of  her  winged  mate,  a^r 
which  there  was  nothing  else  in  life  except  the 
deposition  of  those  preaous  eggs.    A  brief  and 


In  this  silken  chamber  woven  with  the  dead  leaves  lurks  the 
brown  tail  moth 

meagre  existence  but  it  fulfilled  its  function  and 
the  species  continues.  If  we  do  not  eather  these 
eggs,  from  each  (unless  it  be  touched  oy  parasitic 
wand)  will  hatch  in  the  spring  a  grotesque 
little  figure  which  will  feed  upon  our  leaves. 
Its  appearance  can  not  fail  to  attract  our  atten- 
tion and  call  forth  our  admiring  wonder  even 
though  we  make  haste  for  the  arsenical  spray. 
For  this  invader  of  our  orchard  wears  a  glistenine 
black  helmet  decorated  on  each  side  by  a  brush 
of  tufted  black  bristles.  A  similar  bunch  adorns 
its  tail  while  on  its  back  a  row  of  four  tufts 
like  soft  paint  brushes  adds  to  the  strange  appear- 
ance of  this  remarkable  though  unwelcome 
orchard  guest. 

When  full  fed  (the  arsenicals  bein^  neglected 
by  careless  orchardist)  these  caterpillars  strip 
on  their  masquerade  attire  and  weave  their 
hairs  into  the  fabric  of  the  cocoon  that  hangs 
upon  the  tree  all  winter.  Unlike  the  cocoon  of 
the  cecropia  moth,  however,  this  cocoon  hangs 
empty  since  the  moth  emerges  from  the  inside 
ana  spreads  her  eggs  on  the  outside  before  winter 
sets  in.  Such  conspicuous  egg  masses  make  the 
gathering  of  this  species  easy  during  pruning 
time.  Some  of  them  do  not  have  eggs  upon  them, 
a  circumstance  due  to  one  of  two  reasons. 
Either  the  inhabitant  was  a  male  in  which  case 
the  cocoon  is  empty  and  harmless,  or  the  pupa 
has  been  attacked  by  a  parasitic  insect  which 
retains  the  shelter  its  victim  spun,  in  which  case 
the  cocoon  is  occupied  by  a  friend.  So  there 
is  a  double  reason  for  leaving  cocoons  of  the 
tussock  moth  upon  the  tree  unless  they  are 
'covered  by  eggs.  At  best  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  at  worst  we  should  kill  an  ally  napping 
until  the  spring  drive. 

The  similar  cocoon  near  by  is  plastered  over 
with  what  looks  to  be  a  mass  ot  brittle  white 
froth.  That  is  the  cocoon  of  the  white-marked 
tussock,  the  wingless  female  of  which  emerges, 
like  her  cousin,  only  to  mate  and  deposit  ner 
eggs.  This  moth,  however,  pours  out  a  white 
protective  covering  over  her  eggs  as  she  lays 
them  and  this  substance  gives  an  easy  basis  for 
distinguishing  the  two  species  in  the  egg  sta^e. 
In  the  caterpillar  stage  they  are  as  readily 
told  apart  for  the  larva  of  the  white-marked 
tussock  wears  a  scarlet  helmet  which  renders 
its  appearance  even  more  grotesque  than  that 
of  its  black  headed  relative. 

Army  Worms  In  Rest  Quarters 

T^WO  glistening  brown  rings  encircling  a 
■*■  twig.  The  one  with  the  more  tapering 
ends  is  that  of  the  orchard  tent  caterpillar.  These 
eggs,  if  left  upon  the  tree  by  us  and  if  not  de- 
stroyed by  bird  or  parasite,  will  hatch  into  one 
of  the  colonies  which  build  silken  tents  in  the  ' 
forks  of  the  branches,  riny^and  filmy  at  £rst^ 
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later  to  become  the  large  untidy  frass-Rlled 
shelters  of  the  numerous  family  of  caterpillars. 
For  it  is  here  they  rest  on  cold  and  rainy  days 
and  at  night  when  not  feeding  or  while  casting 
their  skins  at  molting  time. 

The  other  egg  mass  with  the  abrupter  ends  is 
that  of  the  forest  tent  caterpillar,  Tnis  name  is 
a  misnomer  for  unlike  its  twin  species  it  builds 
no  sheltering;  tent  and  is  so  called  merely  because 
of  the  habit  of  its  relative.  It  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  called  the  tentless  caterpillar  and 
with  good  reason.  To  be  sure  it  spins,  as  does 
its  cousin,  but  only  a  carpet  for  its  feet  instead 
of  a  covering  for  its  body.  When  the  light 
falls  right  you  can  see  the  white  trails  of  these 
tentless  caterpillars  shimmering  against  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  and  branches  and  along  this  silken 
path  they  retrace  their  steps  to  gather  in  company 
at  molting  time  for  though  they  wander  apart 
they  are  gregarious  by  instinct  at  these  critical 
periods  in  their  growth  and  they  can  be  found  in 
congregations  wnile  waiting  to  cast  aside  the 
old  raiment  which  displays  the  fresh  garment 
underneath. 

The  two  egg  masses  are  much  alike  and  so  are 
the  caterpillars  which  hatch  from  them.  Both 
are  golden  brown  with  creamy  white  lines  and 
decorations  of  pale  blue.  If  we  saw  either  singly 
and  rarely  this  color  scheme  would  be  more 
admired   but   the   large   colonies   are   messy  in 


effect  and  the  individuals  have  a  habit  of  dropping 
carelessly  to  our  neck  or  clothing  which  is  more 
startling  than  pleasing. 

The  first  mentioned  species  has  a  continuous 
line  of  creamy  white  running  lengthwise  along 
the  middle  of  the  back  and  the  other  has  instead 
a  row  of  broken  marks  of  the  same  color. 

Like  egg  mass  and  caterpillar,  the  cocoons 
are  much  alike  but  still  distinctive  enough  to 
be  told  apart;  the  latter  species  having  a  much 
more  filmy  outer  cocoon  aoout  the  snug  yellow 
frescoed  inner  one.  If  the  children  are  wondering 
what  to  do,  by  the  way,  set  them  to  gathering  a 
few  of  these  caterpillars  at  cocoon  time  and 
bid  them  find  out  how  the  caterpillar  paints  his 
cocoon  yellow.  'Tis  worth  watching  yourself, 
if  you  have  not  in  your  own  youth  been  fortunate 
enough  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  on  this  point. 
A  strange  brush  these  larvae  use  and  a  paint  as 
well  adapted  to  their  needs  as  the  no  more 
beautiful  soft  fresque  tints  that  cover  the  ceilings 
of  your  own  domicile,  however  wealthy  you  may 
be. 

The  two  moths  which  emerge  from  the  well 
built  and  well  painted  cocoons  are  much  alike 
in  color  tone  ana  general  appearance  yet  different 
enough  to  be  told  apart. 

Both  species  are  common  orchard  pests  and 
both  can  be  controlled  by  a  spring  spray  though 
it  is  well  enough  to  clip  the  brown  egg  rings 


when  you  find  them  glistening  in  the  sun  at 
pruning  time. 

TPHUS  one  by  one  we  read  the  signs  of  the 
^  times  in  the  orchard.  We  watch  for 
moth,  egg,  or  caterpillar  hibemaculum,  or  cocoon. 
We  notice  whether  the  scale  insects  on  the  twigs 
are  abundant  and  what  species  are  present.  We 
look  for  the  glistening  black  eggs  of  the  various 
species  of  aphids  which  winter  on  the  apple  and 
take  account  of  the  reddish  masses  of  minute 
eggs  of  the  clover  mite,  a  frequent  invader  of 
orchards. 

Some  of  these  pests  call  for  treatment  while  the 
tree  is  dormant  and  enter  into  the  winter's 
programme  of  every  successful  orchardist.  Other 
insects  we  note  in  passing  and  decide  whether 
nicotine  sulphate  would  not  as  well  be  added 
to  our  list  of  orders  as  the  arsenate  of  lead  we 
always  keep  on  hand  for  the  great  spring  drive. 

Altogether  we  take  the  ladder  and  pruning 
tools  back  to  the  shed  with  the  realization  that 
it  was  to  no  idle  errand  the  call  of  wood  pecker  and 
chickadee  wakened  us  from  our  idle  doze  before 
the  tempting  hearth.  We  await  the  spring 
now  with  a  feeling  of  duty  performed  and  in- 
formation gathered  which  makes  us  indeed 
masters  of  the  situation.  Complacently,  we 
open  the  book  at  the  mark  which  kept  our  place 
while  we  pruned  the  orchard. 


The  Garden  in  the  South 


NOVEMBER  in  this  region  is  the  month 
for  general  preparedness  for  the  spring 
drive;  cleaning  up;  rehabilitation  of  soil, 
shrubs  and  trees;  conservation  of  time 
in  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil;  saving 
clean  trash  for  a  compost  heap;  setting  out  dor- 
mant plants,  trees,  and  shrubs. 

Cleaning  up  or  setting  the  garden  in  order. 
Burn  weeds  that  are  obnoxious  or  diseased  or 
infested  with  insects.  Read  also  the  article  on 
page  ii8. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  soil  by  the  sowing  of  crops 
for  green  manures.  Alsike  clover,  vetch  and  rye, 
and  Canada  field  peas  can  be  sown  now  on  all 
vacant  plots,  orchard,  and  vineyard.  Scatter 
lime  over  the  garden  every  three  or  four  years — 
where  vegetables  are  constantly  grown  the  land 
is  apt  to  get  sour.  Plow  deeply  and  leave  the 
furrows  rough  so  that  constant  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing of  the  ground  will  mellow  it;  and  insects  will 
be  frozen  out.  Throughout  the  winter  fresh 
manure  can  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
garden  plots  and  fields,  to  be  plowed  under  in 
the  early  spring. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  orchard  and  small  fruit 
garden  by  pruning  out  all  dead  and  diseased 
hmbs  and  thinning  out  where  the  limbs  cross 
each  other  and  are  too  thick  to  let  in  the  sun-light, 
trimming  off  the  lon^  canes  of  blackberries  and 
raspbernes,  and  cutting  out  entirely  all  the  old 
canes.  Setting  out  new  trees  and  shrubs  in 
vacant  places  or  where  others  have  died  out. 

Dormant  planting  should  be  done  this  month 
before  the  ground  freezes.  In  the  orchard  apple, 
pear«  and  cherry  trees  can  be  set  out.  Also  set 
out  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry  and  black- 
berry bushes.  Most  of  the  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees  should  be  set  out  now,  but  a  few  like 
Tulip  Poplar  are  best  planted  in  the  spring,  and 
all  evergreens  should  be  planted  in  March  or 
late  February.  Peaches,  plums  and  apricots 
or  such  fruit  as  have  large  kernels  should  be 
planted  in  the  spring. 

In  planting  dormant  trees  in  the  fall  it  is  not 
^necessary  to  water  them;  but  one  person  should 
hold  the  tree  steady  and  straight  while  another 
packs  the  dirt  firmly  about  the  roots  with  a 
pointed  pole;  and  two  poles  should  be  planted 
a  foot  away  from  the  tree  on  opposite  sides. 


to  which  the  tree  should  be  tied  to  prevent  its 
being  loosened  by  the  strong  winds. 

This  preparation  of  the  soil  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is  great  conservation 
of  time'.  Conservation  is  the  watch  word  now 
as  labor  is  scarce  and  materials  are  costly. 

Because  of  their  food  value  the  planting  of 
nut  trees  is  advocated,  the  quick  growing  varieties 
of  chestnuts,  pecans,  and  walnuts.  The  two  lattei: 
are  particularly  ornamental  trees  and  could  be 
planted  on  the  lawn. 

There  should  be  more  apples  planted;  they  are 
such  a  wholesome  fruit  both  raw  and  cooked, 
and  although  the  standards  do  not  begin  bearing 
for  eight  years — setting  out  an  orchard  is  a  good 
investment — and  the  small  gardens  could  grow 
the  dwarf  apples  which  come  into  bearing  earlier 
and  take  up  one-fourth  the  space. 

Grime's  Golden  is  a  yellow  apple  for  early 
winter  and  a  good  eating  apple.  The  Albemarle 
pippin  adapted  to  special  soils  in  Virginia  is  a 
most  superior  apple  for  all  purposes;  and  the 
Winesap  is  a  close  second  and  can  be  more  widely 
planted.     Black  Twig  is  also  a  good  winter  apple. 

Saving  of  bean  vines,  grass  clippings,  old  leaves, 
and  all  clean  trash  ana  piling  them  together  for 
a  compost  heap  is  more  necessary  than  ever — 
and  if  they  are  turned  over  several  times,  and 
mixed  with  well  rotted  manure  and  in  the  spring 
some  acid  phosphate  added,  no  better  material 
could  be  had  for  the  renewing  of  the  soil  in  the 
cold  frames  or  to  use  in  the  garden. 

The  dormant  crops  in  vegetable  gardens  are 
asparagus,  cabbages,  and  lettuce.  Get  good 
strong  roots  of  asparagus  and  plant  them  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  a  trench  which  is  two  feet  deep 
and  two  feet  wide — put  six  inches  of  well  rooted 
cow  manure  in  the  Dottom  of  trench,  over  this 
two  inches  of  soil; — lay  the  roots  cross-wise  of 
the  trench;  fill  in  a  little  soil  at  a  time.  Asparagus 
roots  have  a  tendency  to  push  upward  and 
therefore  should  be  planted  deep;  the  trenches 
should  be  five  feet  apart.  Conover's  Colossal  is 
a  good  green  variety  antl  should  have  flat  culture. 
The  Giant  Argenteuil  is  an  excellent  variety  to 
be  hilled  up  and  use  the  white  or  blanched 
stalks.  It  is  free  from  rust  or  other  diseases. 
Set  out  one  year  old  plants. 

Set  out  the  Early  Jersey   Wakefield  cabbage 


plants  in  rows  runninc;  east  and  west  and  in 
furrows  quite  deep,  so  that  the  earth  hilled  up  on 
the  north  side  will  give  protection  in  very  severe 
weather.  Set  these  plants  fifteen  inches  apart  and 
between  them  set  a  plant  of  Hanson  lettuce. 

For  the  /lower  garden  the  dormant  things  arc 
mainly  the  Sweet  Peas,  Shirley  Poppies,  Arabis, 
Forget-me-not,  Phlox  Drummondii — in  the  way 
of  annuals;  and  all  perennials  are  best  planted  in 
the  fall  so  they  can  get  an  early  start  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring. 

Care  should  oe  taken  not  to  put  manure  too 
close  to  Rose  bushes  and  only  well  rotted,  strawy 
manure  should  be  put  on  the  beds.  Only  the 
tender  varieties  should  be  protected  in  winter 
with  straw  or  pine  tags  about  them  and  this 
should  be  done  after  the  ground  is  frozen.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  the  constant  freezing  and 
thawing  which  loosens  the  roots  in  the  ground 
and  so  often  kills  the  plant. 

The  celery  must  be  continually  banked  up 
with  earth  as  fast  as  it  grows  and  in  December 
pine  tags  or  straw  put  over  the  entire  bed  and 
held  down  by  planks  or  poles  put  on  in  a  slanting 
manner  like  a  roof,  to  shed  the  snow  and  rain. 

The  indoor  garden  needs  constant  attention. 
Vegetables  and  flowers  in  greenhouse,  coldframes 
and  conservatory  should  have  air  every  day 
even  in  cold  weather;  and  extra  protection  given 
in  severe  weather  at  nights.  A  thorough  watering 
when  needed  is  better  than  a  sprinkling  each  day. 

Lettuce  in  the  cold  frames  can  be  forced  to 
maturity  for  Thanksgiving  if  started  in  August 
and  constantly  feeding  the  plants  with  nitrate 
of  soda  or  manure  water  between  the  rows  of 
lettuce,  and  not  allowing  the  leaves  to  get  wet. 
Constantly  loosen  the  soil  between  the  rows. 
Keep  on  the  lookout  for  lettuce  worms  and 
use  slug  shot  to  exterminate  them.  In  order  to 
prevent  lettuce  wilt  put  fresh  soil  in  the  frames 
each  winter; — also  give  air  every  day.  Bring 
plants  to  quick  maturity  by  constant  feedine. 
Way-a-head  is  a  good  winter  variety  which 
heads  up  readily. 

Store  vegetables  for  winter  use  either  in  cool 
cellars  or  kilns.  Directions  for  making  same  are 
given  in  November  number  of  1916  Garden 
Magazine. 

Virginia  ^  ^      J.  M.  Patterson. 
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Economical  Use  of  Fuel 

Prepared  ^f  The  Garden  Magazine  by  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration 

IN  MANY  fields  of  Flanders  and  Northern 
France,  not  even  "poppies  will  grow 
between  the  crosses  row  on  row."  Deso- 
lation will  mark  those  war-torn  acres  for 
fenerations  to  come.  As  the  stricken  lands  now 
look  to  America  for  men,  ammunition,  fuel  and 
food  with  which  to  free  themselves  of  the  enem)r's 
yoke,  so  they  may  turn  to  us  any  day  for  seeds 
with  which  to  reclothe  their  naked  fields,  and 
many  finely  bred  plants  would  be  lost  if  it  were 
not  for  the  greenhouses. 

But  the  supply  of  fuel  for  greenhouse  heating  is 
limited,  and  it  becomes  the  patriotic  duty  of 
every  grower  of  greenhouse  crops  to  make  the 
best  use  possible  of  every  pound  of  fuel  whether 
it  be  anthracite  coal,  bituminous  coal,  wood, 
coke,  oil,  or  gas. 

As  a  rule,  greenhouse  heating  plants  are  in- 
efficient, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  firing  is 
only  a  part  of  some  person's  duties,  and  the  best 
use  is  not  made  of  the  fuel  consumed.  The 
amount  of  care  demanded  by  a  greenhouse 
heating  plant  is  not  great,  but  it  must  be  given 
at  regular  intervals  and  special  care  must  be 
taken  when  bituminous  coal  is  used.  This  fuel 
is  liable  to  form  a  film  of  soot  on  the  tubes  or 
fireways  of  the  boiler,  and  records  show  that  a 
very  thin  film  of  soot  on  the  parts  of  the  boiler 
with  which  the  hot  gases  come  in  contact  will, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  prevent  the  transmission 
of  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel. 
Therefore,  unless  the  boiler  is  kept  perfectly 
clean,  undue  waste  of  heat  will  occur. 

Economical  consumption  of  fuel  depends  more 
on  the  proper  regulation  of  the  draft  than  on 
any  other  single  factor.  Every  heater  should 
be  supplied  with  a  check-draft  damper  in  the 
smoke  pipe,  as  well  as  the  customary  turn- 
damper.  The  check-draft  damper  is  as  important 
in  controlling  the  rate  at  which  the  fire  burns,  as 
is  the  throttle  of  an  engine.  It  operates  op- 
positely from  the  turn-draft  damper,  in  that  it 
is  opened  to  check  the  fire  while  the  turn-draft 
damper  is  closed  to  check  the  fire.  The  coaling 
door  of  the  furnace  should  never  be  allowed  to 
remain  open  to  check  the  fire,  as  this  permits 
the  entrance  of  cool  air  into  the  furnace  and  is 
very  wasteful  of  fuel.  The  fire  should  always  be 
controlled  by  manipulating  the  turn-draft  damper 
and  the  check-draft  damper  and  by  opening  and 
closing  the  slide  in  the  door  on  the  ash  pit. 

The  method  of  handling  the  fire  will,  of  course, 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  kind  of  fuel 
used  but  the  principles  governing  economical 
combustion  should  always  be  kept  in  mind. 
Heat  that  is  allowed  to  pass  up  the  chimney  is 
heat  lost.  Every  possible  unit  should  be  utilized 
to  heat  the  water  or  to  make  steam  or  to  heat 
air,  depending  upon  the  type  of  furnace  used. 
When  coal  is  used  for  fuel,  the  fire  should  be 
kept  clean  and  excessive  slicing  or  stoking 
avoided.  A  moderately  thick  fire  spread  evenly 
over  the  entire  grate  surface  is  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  most  economical.  The  fire  should  never  be 
so  thin  that  portions  of  the  grate  are  exposed, 
and  should  not  be  so  thick  as  to  interfere  with 
the  draft.  Reasonably  frequent  application  of 
fuel  in  moderate  quantities  is  more  economical 


Your  Greenhouse  with  the 
S0%  Coal  Allowance 


than  the  application  of  large  amounts  of  fuel 
at  one  time.  When  oil  or  gas  are  used  as  fuel, 
it  is  a  simpler  matter  to  adjust  the  fire  as  the 
adjustments  may  all  be  made  by  manipulating 
the  burners.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
blue  flame  when  burning  oil  or  gas,  indicates 
perfect  combustion,  while  a  yellow  flame  indi- 
cates poor  combustion.  Yellow  flame  usually 
indicates  that  too  much  fuel  is  being  admitted. 
Very  economical  results  can  be  secured  in 
bituminous  and  anthracite  slack,  provided  the 
proper  draft  is  supplied.     By  the  use  of  special 

f rates  and  with  forced  draft,  greenhouses  can 
e  heated  with  these  low  grade  fuels  in  the 
severest  weather  at  a  cost  of  about  one-third 
that  of  high  grade  bituminous  or  anthracite 
coal.  It  is  necessary  to  use  grate  bars  with 
finer  openings  and  as  a  rule  the  forced  draft  is 
supplied  by  some  type  of  rotary  blower  forcing 
the  air  into  the  ash  pit  and  tlirough  the  fire. 
The  capacity  within  certain  limits  of  any  boiler 
depends  very  largely  on  the  size  and  height  of 
the  stack.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
size  and  height  of  stacks  recommended  for  dif- 
ferent size  boilers. 


KATINO  OF  HOT  WATER 

SIZE  OF  STACK  IN  INCHES 

BOILES  IN  SQUARE  R. 

Round 

Square 

400  to  700 

850  to  1200 

8 

10 

8x8 
8x12 

1350  to  2100 

12 

12x12 

2400  to  3400 

\i 

12x16 

3700  to  5100 

16x16 

5900  to  8500 

18 

16x20 

The  height  of  the  chimney  or  stack  must  be 
determined  by  the  height  of  surrounding  build- 
ings or  trees,  whether  the  plant  is  located  on  a 
hill  or  in  a  valley,  and  by  other  factors.  To 
insure  good  draft,  it  is  necessary  that  the  chimney 
extend  several  feet  above  any  surrounding  ob- 
struction. 

When  a  hot  water  heating  system  is  used,  the 
installation  of  a  circulating  pump  in  the  return 
near  the  boiler  will  in  most  cases  result  in  a 
very  marked  saving  of  fuel  and  will  enable  the 
operator  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  temperature 
in  the  houses  without  undue  forcing  of  the  boiler. 
When  steam  heating  systems  are  used,  the  instal- 
lation of  a  return  trap  or  pump  to  return  the 
condensation  to  the  boiler  and  to  keep  the  system 
free  from  condensation,  will  in  most  cases  result 
in  a  marked  saving.  Where  installation  of 
forced  circulation  apparatus  is  not  feasible,  a 
great  deal  can  be  accomplished  by  re-aligning  the 
piping  system  so  that  uniform  grade  is  secured, 
thus  avoiding  pockets  which  seriously  interfere 
with  the  circulation.  The  installation  of  auto- 
matic air  valves  for  the  removal  of  air  at  various 
points  in  the  steam  system  will  help  matters 
considerably. 

Substitution  of  Cool  Crops 

Prepared   by    the   Office    of  Information^    U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture 

PRACTICALLY  twice  as  much  radiation 
*•  is  required  to  maintain  greenhouses  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  to  75°  as  for  houses  to  be 
carried  at  a  temperature  of  45**  to  50°.  With 
heating  systems  of  equal  efficiency  this  means 
that  it  will  require  nearly  twice  the  fuel  to  grow 
warm  crops  demanding  the  higher  temperature 
than  will  be  needed  for  a  crop  like  lettuce  which 
may  be  grown  between  45°  and  50°  F.  As  a 
fuel  conservation  measure  the  greenhouse  vege- 
table grower  can  in  many  cases  substitute  cool 
crops  for  warm  ones  and  enable  himself  to  keep 
his  plant  in  operation  on  the  amount  of  fuel 
available. 

Fall  tomatoes  when  grown  as  a  greenhouse 
crop  require  large  quantities  of  fuel  to  maintain 
the  temperature  necessary  to  their  development 
as  the  crop  occupies  the  nouses  during  the  short 
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cold  days  of  early  winter  when  the  amount  of 
sunshine  available  is  very  limited.  Many  greeiv- 
house  men  regard  fall  tomatoes  as  a  very  un- 
certain crop  as  it  does  not  yield  as  well  as  when 
grown  in  spring  when  the  days  are  longer.  The 
same  is  to  a  large  extent  true  of  cucumbers — 
and  they  require  an  even  higher  temperature 
than  tomatoes.  They  are  usually  grown  as  a 
spring  crop  but  those  growers  who  produce  this 
crop  m  the  fall  can,  by  substituting  some  cool 
crop,  keep  their  plants  in  operation. 

As  possible  substitutes  for  fall  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers,  lettuce  and  cauliflower  are  perhaps 
the  most  promising  crops.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  market  is  usually  well  supplied  with  lettuce 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  cauliflower. 

Other  crops  that  will  thrive  at  comparatively 
low  temperature  and  which  may  be  grown  in 
place  of  high  temperature  crops,  are  radishes, 
chard,  beets,  and  aandelion. 

Radishes  are  forced  in  practically  all  vegetable 
regions  and  as  a  rule  are  m  considerable  demand. 
It  is,  however,  an  easy  matter  to  oversupply 
the  demand  for  radishes.  The  temperature  re- 
quired is  even  lower  than  that  for  lettuce.  This 
vegetable  is  not  subject  to  attacks  from  many 
insects  or  diseases,  and  is  on  the  whole  very 
easily  grown. 

Beets  may  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse  when 
the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  suited  to  the 
growing  of  lettuce.  Greenhouse  beets  are  in 
considerable  demand  both  for  the  tops  for  greens 
and  for  the  roots.  They  will,  however,  come  in 
competition  with  stored  beets  and  with  those 
grown  in  cold  frames  in  the  warmer  portions  of 
the  country  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would 
be  safe  to  devote  any  considerable  space  to  their 
cultivation  without  assurance  that  a  market  exists. 

Swiss  chard  presents  interesting  possibilities 
as  a  greenhouse  crop.  This  vegetable  requires 
the  same  conditions  as  its  relative  the  beet,  but 
owing  to  its  fine  quality  when  used  as  a  salad 
plant  it  should  be  useful. 

The  dandelion  requires  about  the  same  condi- 
tions as  lettuce,  and  is  a  crop  that  might  readily 
be  substituted  for  high  temperature  crops.  The 
demand  is  somewhat  limited,  however,  but  it 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  vegetable  growers 
who  are  lacking  for  substitute  crops  for  cucumbers 
and  lettuce.  While  greenhouse  grown  cauli- 
flower comes  in  competition  with  the  Southern, 
and  California  grown  product  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  market  will  consume  all  the 
winter  grown  cauliflower  that  can  be  produced. 
This  vegetable  is  a  cool  crop  demanding  a  temp- 
erature little  higher  than  lettuce.  While  the 
plants  are  small,  intercropping  can  be  practised 
using  lettuce  or  radishes,  which  will  be  removed 
before  the  cauliflower  attains  sufficient  size  to 
interfere  with  these  crops. 

In  the  past  the  difficulty  in  securing  good 
seed  has  deterred  many  from  growing  greenhouse 
cauliflower,  and  particular  attention  should  be 
paid  to  securing  seed  of  a  satisfactory  strain. 

The  grower  of  cut  flowers  and  ornamental 
plants  is  not  as  a  rule  situated  so  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  substitute  one  crop  for  another  as  his 
stock  must  be  provided  and  set  in  the  houses 
before  the  forcing  season.  Roses  and  Carnations 
are  planted  in  the  house  in  midsummer.  It  is 
possible  to  carry  both  of  these  crops  at  lower 
temperature  than  usual,  resulting  in  slower  de- 
velopment, but- jn  a. better  product. )(T  I  ^ 
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Typical  destruction  of  a  home  orchard  at  Ptronne.    No  military  pur- 
pose served 


THE  accompanying  photographs  tell 
in  vivid  terms  more  forcefully  than 
any  words  the  tragic  story  of  what 
has  happened  to  the  homes  and  gardens 
of  northern  France.  This  destruction  of  orna- 
mental and  fruit  bearing  trees,  has  all  too  evidently 
been  accomplished  with  the  malicious  prevision 
of  rendering  permanent  injury  to  the  fair  land  of 
France  and  of  handicapping  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  occupied  territory.  It  offers  also  another 
opportunity  for  American  gardeners  to  express 
practical  sympathy. 

Soon  after  the  extent  of  this  wan- 
ton destruction  began  in  some  de- 
gree to  be  realized  a  Committee 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York  was  appointed  to  bring  relief 
to  the  gardeners  of  France.  A 
fund  was  opened  and  donations 
were  made  from  individuals  and 
from  various  Horticultural  Societies 
and  Garden  Clubs.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  in  France  by  the  Paris 
Depot  of  the  American  Fund  for 
French  Wounded,  through  Mrs. 
Lathrop. 

This  organization  undertakes  to 
supervise  all  the  work  for  the  dis- 
tribution and  plant- 
ing, under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Mrs, 
Mortimer  Forest  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
a  graduate  of  the 
Agricultural  College 
of  that  state,  and  a 
successful  fruit 
grower.  Mrs.  Forest 
generously  under- 
takes  to  do  all  the 
work  at  her  own  ex- 
pense so  that  every 
cent  contributed  to 
the  fund  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of 
New  York  is  expended 
direcdy  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  necessary 
nursery  stock. 
These   arrange- 


Remaking  the  Q 


ments  were  all  completed  last  winter  but  die 
advance  of  the  enemy  came  before  any  actual 
operations  were  opened,  which  perhaps  wu 
just  as  well,  for  the  entire  fund  amounting 
to  about  $4,000  remains  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  American  Fund  for  Fre&di 
Wounded  with  Morgan,  Harjes  &  Company, 
Paris. 

It  is  planned  to  nfake  the  necessary  purcha* 
of  trees,  buds,  and  grafts  from  the  nurseries  ii 
the  neighborhood  of  Nancy,  to  be  delivered  b| 


What  is  left  of  the  magnific  ent  park  of  the  Chateau  Pommery  at  Dresiincourt 


Barbed  wire  ac 
cessory  defenses 
constructed  by  the 
Germans  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Amy 


Wanion  destruction  of  theynavuliiXu,,    - .  ^^^^  « 
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rdens  of  France 


^tor-trucks  and  planted  under  the  supervision 

the  owners  assisted   by  French  soldiers  in 

t  billets  as  soon  as  the  evacuated  territory 

:omes  available. 

?ruit  gardens  thus  planted  will  be  suitably 

fked  with  the  donor's  name;  and  so  far  as 

sible,  the  gardens  of  one  village  will  all  be 

nted  with  trees  paid  for  by  the  donation  of  a 

en  club  or  society,  and  suitably  marked  with 

t  organization's  name. 

n  the  meantime,  awaiting  the  recovery  of  the 
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land,  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York, 
in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  Florists  Club, 
in  May  last,  started  a  second  fund  for  the  up-keep 
of  three  motors  costing  $125  per  month  each. 
These  motors  which  will  later  be  used  in  the 
replanting  work  are  now  in  service  on  the  fighting 
line. 

Organizations  that  have  contributed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  original  subscribers  are  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  Hartford, 
Ct.,  Ruxton,  Md.,  Albemarle  County,  Va., 
Lawrence,  N.  Y.,  Ridgefield,  Ct., 
Short  Hills^  N.  J.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  Greenwich,  Ct.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  Litchfield,  Ct.,  Hor- 
ticultural Societies  of  Newport, 
R.  L,  Nassau,  N.  Y.,  Tuxedo,  N. 
Y.,  Rhode  Island,  New  Trier, 
111.,  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  West 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  Fairfield,  Ct.,  The 
Buffalo  Florists'  Club,  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  Wild  Flower  Pre- 
servation Society,  American  Society 
for  Horticultural  Science  and  The 
Wyoming  Valley  Chapter  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  subscription  lists  are  still  open 
for  both  funds  and  donations  will  be 
thankfully  received  either  by  Mr. 
Frederic  K.  Newbold, 
Treasurer  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of 
New  York   or   Mrs. 
Walter  Bliss,  Treas. 
American  Fund  for 
French  Wounded,  73 
Park    Avenue,    New 
York  City. 

There  can  be  no 
better  medium  of  ex- 
pression of  the  sym- 
pathy felt  by  the  gar- 
deners of  America  for 
their  fellow  craftsmen 
in  France  than  in  con- 
tributing as  liberally 
as  possible  to  the 
Tree  Fund  of  the 
Hordcultural  Society 
for  restocking  the 
gardens  of  France. 
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It  was  too  much  of  a  job  to  completely  cut  through,  so  this  apple  t 
is  girdled  by  axe  blows 


first  big  impression,  to  find  everything  destroyed  but  the  flowers  in 
Jd  c(»nfort  in  gathering  the  blooms 


The  destruction  of  the  gardens  that  were  around  the  homes  at  Fleury  Martd 


An  ancient  Oak 
near  Vaux  which  has 
been  killed  in  the  ac- 
cepted fashion  with- 
out troubling  to  cut 
it  down 


at  Robecourt,  near  Hombleux.    These  trees  were  of 
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THE  PATRIOTIC  GARDEN 


FOOD  FO;B  THE 

He  also  Fighis  who 
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helps  a  Rghfer  fight 
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"Ready  for  Next  Year" 

That's  How  the  War  Gardeners  Answer  the  Roll  Call  from  Sea  to  Sea— 1919  a  Still  Bigger  Garden  Year 


IF  ANY  Central  Empire  or  other  foreign 
minister  still  has  lingering  hopes  of  putting 
over  any  peace  notes  in  this  country,  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  canvass  the  war 
gardeners  for  they  too  have  a  message  for  him 
and,  keepine  to  the  fashion  set  by  President 
Wilson,  it  also  is  short  and  to  the  point.  The 
message  is  this:  **fF^  are  getting  ready  for  next 
year.'*  And  that  is  just  what  the  gardeners  are 
doing  for  (while  you  still  hear  the  announcement 
of  awards  of  canning  prizes  and  the  storage  in- 
structions are  being  studied  with  care)  the  home 
gardener  of  America  is  making  plans  for  1919. 

*  «    * 

At  the  Michigan  State  Fair  in  Detroit,  500 
enrolled  with  C.  E.  Smith  of  the  Forestry  De- 
partment, Detroit  Parks  and  Boulevards 
and  Mr.  Smith  says  he  will  have  50,000  war 
gardeners  on  his  rolls  before  the  snow  is  off  the 
ground  next  spring.  Similar  reports  from  other 
places  are  coming  to  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission  at  Washington  all  the  time. 

*  *    * 

One  of  the  remarkable  instances  of  "get 
ready"  can  be  found  in  the  office  of  Richardson 
Webster,  register  of  Kings  County,  New  York. 
Now|the  position  of  register  of  Kings  County  seems 
far  removed  from  a  war  garden  campaign  but  • 
strange  as  it  may  seem  Mr.  Webster  finds  himself 
in  the  very  centre  of  it.  By  virtue  of  his  office 
Mr.  Webster  can  put  his  finger  on  every  vacant 
lot  in  Kings  County.  The  people  of  Kings 
believe  that  slacker  land  will  not  win  the  war. 
Consequently  they  want  permission  to  put  that 
land  to  work.  Webster  is  the  man  they  go  to. 
The  line  in  waiting  got  so  long  that  the  register 
had  to  have  blanks  printed  to  keep  up  with  his 
work.  He  is  now  giving  out  those  blanks  and 
enrolling  war  gardeners  with  the  snow  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Webster  of  course  does  not  come 
m  contact  with  the  great  army  of  gardeners  who 
have  land  of  their  own. 

*  *    * 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  campaign  for  garden- 
ing in  the  countiy  was  conducted  in  New  York 
City  where  "cliff  dwellers"  are  not  supposed  to 
know  anything  about  gardens  except  the  ones 
on  the  roofs.  But,  like  the  Allied  armies  once 
they  get  going,  nothing  can  stop  the  war  gardener 
of  Manhattan  when  he  gets  the  rock  cleared  away. 
Park  Commissioner  VVilliam  F.  Grell  believed 
something  could  be  done  and  he  appointed 
A.  N.  Gitterman,  chairman  of  the  War  Garden 
Committee  of  Manhattan,  Knowing  the  value 
of  publicity  Mr.  Gitterman  estabHshed  a  demon- 
stration garden  in  Bryant  Park  on  Forty-second 
Street.  The  National  War  Garden  Commission 
put  up  the  "  little  garden  house"  midway  between 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  and  the  PubHc  Library. 
Here  information  was  given  out  and  a  model  garden 
planted  by  Edward  J.  Miller,  Ph.G.,  who  has 
studied  the  soil  of  Manhattan  everjr  time  he  could 
find  any.  That  garden  is  working  all  winter 
for  it  has  been  put  under  glass  and  thousands 


upon  thousands  of  people  have  seen  the  garden 
and  stopped  to  ask  questions  as  to  how  they 
could  plant  "Food  FOB  The  Kitchen  Door." 

In  his  report  Mr.  Gitterman  shows  that 
1,550  gardens  were  listed  by  the  Park  Depart- 
ment. The  value  of  the  produce,  complied 
from  reports  every  supervisor  had  to  turn  in  is 
placed  at  $22,385.  The  gardens  were  planted 
on  hillside  and  along  river  front,  in  fact  every- 
where that  soil  could  be  found  deep  enough  to 
take  the  seed.  Another  garden  was  maintained 
for  demonstration  purposes  in  Union  Square  be- 


Brooms  are  a  dollar  apiece.  The  crop  of  broom  com  at  Camp 
Dix  will  be  worth  a  thousand  brooma.  In  the  photograph.  Gen- 
eral Hugh  L.  Scott,  Col.  G.  H.  White  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lathrcp  rack,  president  of  the  National  War  Garden  Commis- 
sion 

cause  there  is  only  one  foot  of  soil  above  the 
roof  of  the  Subway. 

The  big  point  in  Chairman  Gitterman's  report 
is  the  outline  of  his  plans  for  next  year.  He  is 
organized  to  carry  on  the  work  and  in  this  look 
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ahead  he  points  to  the  importance  of  having 
four  castor  bean  plants  in  every  war  garden  to 
help  find  castor  oil  for  the  airplanes.  This 
plan  he  has  submitted  to  the  aeronautics  division 

of  the  Army. 

*    *    « 

"Get  ready,"  is  the  note  ever3rwhere.  Through- 
out the  land  the  county  fairs  made  special  pro- 
vision for  informing  the  people  on  war  gardening 
and  the  canning  and  drying  of  their  product. 
One  of  the  biggest  campaigns  of  education  as  to 
the  importance  of  food  close  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption has  been  put  on  by  the  Mid-West  Hor- 
ticultural Show  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  first 
week  in  November.  With  the  poster  from  the 
National  War  Garden  Commission  called  "Win 
the  Next  War  Now"  as  a  centre  piece,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  putting  out  big  placards  in 
every  town  in  Iowa  calling  attention  to  the  war 
garden  canning  and  food  conservation  exhibits 
to  be  put  on  in  conjunction  with  the  show.  The 
same  sort  of  campaign  was  put  on  through  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Nebraska  and  other  states  in 
the  West  by  W.  I.  Drummond,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Farm 
Congress  which  was  held  in   Kansas   City  in 

October. 

«    *    * 

The  demonstration  garden  at  Camp  Dix,  N.  J., 
where  soldiers  planted  food  "close  to  the  mess 
tent  door"  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  agencies 
for  impressing  the  importance  of  elimmating 
transportation  as  far  as  possible  from  the  food 
question.  The  other  day  a  "harvest  luncheon" 
was  given.  At  this  luncheon  were  Gen.  Hugh  L. 
Scott  and  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  the  president  of 
the  National  War  Garden  Commission  which  had 
given  the  quartermaster's  corps  the  seeds  and 
implements  with  which  to  get  started  last  spring. 
Of  course  these  two  men  took  great  pride  in  the 
success  of  the  gardens  bu't  even  greater  interest 
was  shown  in  the  work  of  Capt.  E.  V.  Champiin 
and  Lieut.  John  F.  Bonnor  who  had  active  charge 
of  the  "  soldiers  of  the  soil."  The  importance  of 
big  camp  gardens  was  at  once  seen  by  S.  W. 
Hartley,  who  was  at  the  luncheon  representing 
Gen.  Drake  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps,  and 
Capt.  R.  T.  Rasmussen  of  the  same  branch  of 
the  service.  Others  who  attended  the  luncheon 
and  the  inspection  that  followed  were:  W.  S. 
Tyler,  food  administrator  for  New  Jersey;  Col 
H.  E.  Wilkins,  depot  quartermaster  at  New 
York;  Col.  E.  R.  Tompkms  of  the  Quartenna> 
ter's  Department;  Col.  J.  E.  Mcintosh,  subsi»-  * 
tence  officer,  and  known  as  the  man  who  feeds  tbc 
army;  Col.  Morris  Slayton,  quartermaster  ge»- 
eral  s  office;  Dr.  J.  H.  McNeil,  assistant  secrcttmr 
of  agriculture  for  New  Jersey;  Maj.  Chas.  S. 
Van  Ettan  of  the  Inspector  General's  Depart* 
ment;  Maj.  R.  C.  Griswold  of  the  Quartenna*' 
ter  General's  office.  Maj.  A.  C.  Jensen,  Camp 
Dix  Quartermaster;  Cap.  William  Bethke,  die 
camp's  subsistence  officer;  Capt.  J.  E.  Lee, 
Quartermaster  General's  office.  These  men  arc 
all  tremendously  interested  in  food  and  big  plans 
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Not  a  hand  Krenade  but  a  war  garden  cabbage  in  Minn- 
eapolis. Miss  Dorothy  Primm  reports  35,180  otner  war  gar- 
deners there  with  crops  worth  $1,500,000 

are  afoot  for  next  year's  production  of  it  close  to 
the  camps.  With  them  it  is  "get  ready"  just  as 
it  is  with  the  individual  gardener  forwith  an  armv 
of  five  million  men,  and  the  average  cost  of  feed- 
ing a  soldier  at  forty  cents  a  day,  it  means  that 
tsoo  million  dollars*  worth  of  food  must  be  handled 
every  day  for  the  army  alone. 

But  what  the  soldier  can  do,  the  citizen  big  and 

little  feels  that  he  can  do.     For  example  there  is 

the  work   of  Irene  McMahon  of  the  Lowell 

School  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  who  never  canned 

anything  before  but  her  work  was  so  good  that 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Lusk,  a  banker  of  Missoula  sent 

samples  of  the  girl's  work  to  the  National  War 

Garden  Commission.    The  war  garden  army  in 

Montana  is  making  plans  for  next  year  too  just 

to  show  that  they  have  something  besides  copper 

and  sheep  out  there.     Examples  of  this  kind  have 

come  to  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 

by  the  thousands.    One  armed  men  and  men  with 

one  leg  have  battled  the  bugs  just  as  valiantly  as 

the  man  in  the  trenches  battles  the  boche. 

*    *    « 

Marion,  Indiana,  claims  the  record  for  war 
eardenin^  work  as  a  municipality.  Lewis  de 
Wolf  of  tne  Marion  War  Garden  Association,  has 
turned  in  figures  to  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission  which  show  that  Marion  had  I4>poo 
war  gardens  with  a  population  of  27,000.  This  is 
one  garden  to  every  two  people  and  Mr.  de  Wolf 
defies  the  world  to  beat  it.  In  thousands  of  towns 
and  cities  campaigns  were  carried  on  that  pro- 
duced ^reat  crops  but  the  National  War  Garden 
Commission  has  not  yet  received   figures  that 


touch  this  mark  based  upon  similar  population. 
Of  course  there  are  smaller  towns,  and  a  lot  of 
them,  where  "everybody  has  a  garden"  as  the 
saying  goes.  For  instance  Secretary  Mantor  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
reports  2,500  gardens  in  a  population  of  16,000. 

4>       4>       * 

One  of  the  heartening;  things  about  the  cam- 
paign was  the  Foreign  Inquiries  as  to  war  gar- 
den work.  The  home  food  production  idea  has 
spread  throughout  the  world.  Under  the  plans 
of  the  Allied  Food  Controller  who  held  a  confer- 
ence in  London,  seventy  per  cent,  oj  the  deficiency 
in  essential  foodstuffs  oj  the  Allied  countries  must 
he  supplied  from  North  America.  A  statement 
by  the  Canada  Food  Board  issued  after  this 
conference  declares  the  food  situation  still  de- 
mands "that  the  greatest  possible  use  be  made  of 
the  produce  of  war  gardens  and  of  vegetables  of 
all  kinds."  To  help  meet  this  demand  the  war 
gardener  is  making  bigger  plans  for  1919. 

It  is  probable  that  in  191 9  intensive  war  garden 
campaigns  will  be  conducted  in  many  other 
countries  and  an  immense  amount  of  food  added 
to  the  world's  production.  Canada  has  made 
marvelous  strides  in  this  work;  and  Frederick 
Abraham,  honorary  chairman  of  the  war  garden 
and  vacant  lot  section  of  the  Canada  Food 
Board,  places  the  amount  of  home  grown  food  in 
the  Dominion  this  year  at  approximately 
$50,000,000,  which  is  more  than  double  the  value 
in  1917. 

"The  garden  campaign  has  succeeded  beyond 
the  fondest  anticipations  of  those  who  witnessed 
and  participated  in  its  inauguration  in  the  United 
States  early  in  1917,"  says  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack.  "The  increase  this  season  both  in  the 
number  of  gardens  and  in  the  value  of  the  prod- 


Eictra  Dajiiffht  H«Ip«d  Carden«r« 

5  War  Garden  records  were  tinashed  in  1018  and  a 
ereat  deal  of  the  credit  is  given  to  the  Daylight  Savingt 
Law  by  the  National  War  Garden  Commission. 

^  "War  Garden  crop  values  were  increased  by  millions 
of  dollars  as  a  result  of  the  law/'  said  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack,  president  of  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 
whose  demonstration  garden  at  Camp  Dix  produced 
^25.000  worth  of  food. 

J  "  Figuring  26  working  days  in  each  of  the  seven 
months,  continued  Mr.  rack,  "you  have-  182  extra 
hours  in  which  to  work.  Our  nation-wide  survey  shows 
there  were  five  million,  two  hundred  eighty-five  thousand 
home  food  producing  plots.  If  only  one  gardener  worked 
this  extra  hour  in  each  plot  it  means  nine  hundred  sixty-one 
million,  eight  hundred  and  seventjr  thousand  hours  of  extra 
time.  Since  there  are  8.760  hours  in  a  year  we  find  credited 
to  food  production  work  the  staggering  total  109,803  years 
of  24  hour  days. 

t  "  However,  there  are  eight  hours  in  a  working  day  and 
to  get  the  real  figures  we  multiply  by  three  and  find  329,409 
working  or  eight-hour-day  years  available.  Importance 
of  this  cannot  be  over  estimated.  We  are  to  have  an  army 
of  five  million  men  and  it  averages  forty  cents  a  day  to 
feed  a  soldier.  In  other  words  two  million  dollars'  worth 
of  food  must  be  handled  every  day.  The  big  question  is 
transportation  for  that  food.  The  war  gardener  who 
produces  close  to  the  kitchen  door  does  a  great  work  and  the 
demonstration  garden  at  Camp  Dix  teaches  a  big  lesson  in 
feeding  the  army." 


The  boya  at  Camp  Dix  are  also  successful  as  fanners  and  the 
harvesting  has  been  no  small  task.  1000  bushels  of  string  beans 
is  just  one  item 


uct,  has  been  most  inspiring.  The  consequent 
conservation  movement  has  swept  the  country. 
The  knowledge  that  other  nations  have  started, 
or  are  prepanng  to  profit  by  this  new  source  of 
food  supply,  has  added  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
workers  nere. 

"Then  too,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know,  the  war  garden  is  a  new  econ- 
omic factor,  it  has  come  to  stay.  The  United 
States  to-day  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
feeding  its  ioo,ocx),ooo  people  in  addition  to  sup- 
plying part  of  the  needs  of  its  allies  and  their 
armies.  But  when  the  guns  of  the  war  have 
ceased  to  sound  there  will  De  another  ioo,cxxd,ooo 
or  more  of  people  in  the  world  who  will  demand 
food.  They  will  be  the  neutrals  and  the  other 
unfortunate  nations  who  have  been  struggling 
along  on  scant,  often  actual  starvation  diet, 
either  because  of  shortage  or  because  the  food 
would  have  fallen  into  German  hands.  It  will 
be  years  after  the  war's  end  before  the  normal 
food  stock  Reserve  of  the  world  will  be  restored. 

"The  war  garden  must  continue  to  give  its 
widespread,  economic,  and  efficient  aid  in  supple- 
menting the  supplies  obtained  from  the  farm  and 
other  fields.  The  amateurs  of  191 7  have  become 
the  veteran  war  gardeners  of  1918,  and  1919 
will  see  their  numbers  increased. 

"Like  the  American  soldiers  in  France  the 
people  back  home  would  not  understand  an  order 
to  retreat.  They  will  go  forward  continuing  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  men  at  the  front  and  to 
those  who  are  with  them  in  the  battle  for  democ- 
racy." 


[lie  cli£f  dwellers  of  Manhattan  Island  are  successful  war  gardeners,  too. 


The  Park  Commissioner  helped  them  utilize  all  the  vacant,  flat  land. 
Lexington  Avenue,  that's  the  spot 


This  is  not  a  conmion  conception  of  90th  Street  and 
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Pictorial  Lessons  in  Pruning  t.  sheward 


TREES  are  pruned  to  increase  the  size 
and  appearance  of  fruit  and  flowers  by 
removmg  the  surplus  branches.  In  pruning 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  goose- 
1>enies,  etc.,  remove  all  cross  branches  that 
shut  out  the  sun  and  air,  and  all  dead  wood. 

THE  ORCHARD  TREE 

Fig,  I  shows  an  apple  tree,  one  half  of  which 
lias  been  pruned,  the  other  half  unpruned.  The 
first  operation  in  pruning  this  is  to  remove 
any  water  sprouts  (fT)  that  start  on  the  main 
branches.  Cut  close  to  the  branches  with  a 
pruning  knife;  or  if  too  large,  use  a  saw  (fig.  32.) 

When  using  a  saw  go  over  the  edges  of  the 
•cut  with  a  sharp  knife  {Fig.  2)  in  order  to  make 
a  clean  cut  (Fig.  J,  C)  that  will  heal  over  readily. 
Fig.  J,  A  shows  the  wrong  way  to  cut  away  a 
branch,  B  the  result.  Cut  close  to  the  branch 
and  smooth  over  with  a  knife  and  the  cut  will 
heal  over  (Fig,  i,  C). 

The  method  of  removing  a  large  branch  is  at 
Dy  making  a  cut  underneath  before  sawing 
through  from  above.  Y  shows  how  water 
sprouts  will  start  to  grow  the  following  year  if 
not  cut  close  to  the  branch. 

FRUIT  OR  LEAF  SPUR?  ' 

Cut  out  all  cross  branches  (X)  that  shut  out 
the  sun  and  air  and  are  growing  inwardly. 
Remove  any  fruit  spurs  that  are  too  far  from 
the  light  and  sun.  Fig.  J,  F  on  the  branch  / 
shows  a  bunch  of  apples  too  far  from  the  light 
to  ripen  properly,  and  are  best  removed.  Prune 
as  at  H  and  a.  Fruit  spurs  are  shown  at  S. 
In  Fig.  21  y  FS  shows  a  fruit  spur,  £  a  leaf  spur. 


Fig.  22  is  the  same  branch  the  following  summer. 
After  removing  all  the  cross  branches,  shorten 
back  all  the  new  wood  to  about  one  third  its 
length,  keeping  in  mind  the  shape  of  the  tree  and 
always  cutdng  to  an  outside  bud,  thus  causing 
the  branches  to  grow  outwards.  Fig.  i  E  shows 
the  method  of  doing  this. 

THE  "clean"  cut 

A  sharp  knife  (Fig.  50)  is  the  best  pruning  tool 
because  it  does  not  injure  the  bark  and  leaves 
a  clean  cut,  but  in  pruning  tall  trees  it  is  not 
possible  to  use  a  knife,  so  lone  handled  tree 
pruners  (Fig.  11)  are  used.  If  the  blade  is  filed 
to  a  very  sharp  edge  a  clean  cut  can  be  made. 

Fig.  5,  A  shows  a  shoot  cut  too  far  from  the 
bud.  In  Fig.  4  the  top  bud  has  grown  into  a 
branch  the  following  year.  A  is  the  same  stub, 
now  withered  and  dead  but  not  covered  over. 
If  the  cut  had  been  made  as  shown  at  Fig.  5 
the  bark  would  have  covered  the  cut  (B  in  Fig.  6). 
The  wrong  way  to  cut  is  seen  at  Figs.  7  and  8, 
Fig.  9  is  the  right  way. 

rears  are  pruned  much  the  same  way.  Fig.  10 
shows  a  spur  of  a  pear  that  has  grown  too  long, 
and  the  method  of  cutting  back.  Remove  all 
dead  wood  and  cross  branches.  Fig.  28  shows 
a  small  branch  with  leaf  and  fruit  spurs,  and 
Fig.  2p  the  same  branch  the  following  summer. 

SMALL  FRUITS  AND  BERRIES 

In  pruning  gooseberries  and  currants  remove 
the  old  and  worn-out  wood,  train  in  new  branches 
to  replace  those  cut  away  and  spur  back  the 
new  wood  (Fig.  20) .  Figs.  18  and  IQ  show  where 
the  fruit  forms  on  the  wood  of  a  gooseberry 


bush.  Fig.  J7,  Af  B,  C  shows  the  method  of 
pruning;  the  other  half  unpruned.  Cut  away 
the  small  branches  (X)  and  shorten  back  the 
new  wood  to  the  dotted  line. 

Since  blackberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  fruit 
on  the  new  wood,  prune  ty  cutting  away  the 
old  wood  and  train  in  the  new.  Fig.  2?  shows 
a  good  way  to  grow  blackberries.  Aisvit  wood 
that  will  not  bear  fruit.  Therefore  cut  it  away 
and  train  in  the  young  wood  (B).  Cut  the  top 
to  make  laterals  form  (A).  Fig.  26  shows  a 
piece  of  wood  with  fruit  buds  and  Fi^,  27  the 
same  the  following  summer  bearing  fruit. 

HOW  ABOUT  ROSES? 

Roses  unpruned  H.  P.,are  seen  in  Fig.  14  and 
in  Fig.  IS  the  same  pruned.  Fig.  23  shows  a 
Climbing  Rose,  B  a  strong  youne  shoot  breaking 
from  the  bottom  of  the  plant  2indA  an  old  shoot 
In  training  these  over  arches,  etc.,  the  young 
wood  is  to  be  preferred,  but  if  there  is  not  enough 
to  cover  the  space  use  old  wood,  pruning  as 
shown  at  C,  Fig.  23.  Fig.  24  shows  how  C  will 
flower  the  following  year.  Fig.  ^i  is  C  enlarged. 
As  a  rule  Roses  are  best  pruned  m  spring  but  old 
wood  of  climbers  may  be  taken  out  now. 

ROOT  PRUNING 

Root  pruning  is  practical  when  trees  grow  very 
strong  and  vigorous  but  do  not  bear  fruit  Re- 
move the  soil  from  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
exposing  the  roots,  cut  through  the  strongest 
with  a  wood  chisel,  making  the  cut  from  under- 
neath. Then  replace  the  soil.  Fig.  J2  shows 
the  method  of  cutting  the  roots  and  Fig.  13  bow 
.  small  roots  will  start  from  the  cut. 


Fninizig  is  an  occupation  for  the  winter  when  growth  is  dormant.    This  diagram  is  a  clear  expUnation  of  how  the  woiic  can  be  done  on  different  Idnds  of  nlants.    The  reader  muBt  study  faiaovn  a* 
vid  apply  the  method  that  seems  to  fit  it  best.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  answer  for  yourself  the  question*  "What  am  I  pruning  for?  **  ■ 
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THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  NOVEMBER,  1918 

The  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  things  which  should  be  thought  about  or  done  during  the  next  few  weeks.  For  full  details  as 
to  how  to  do  the  different  things  suggested^  see  the  current  or  hack  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  An  ifidex  of  contents  is  prepared  for  each  completed 
tfolume,  and  is  sent  gratis  on  request.    Prepare  now  for  next  yearns  war  garden. 

Qean  Up  and  Qear  Up!  M.  G.  KAINS 

While  ''Putting  the  House  in  Orcler"  for  the  Dull  Winter  Season,  You  get  ReaJp  for  Action  in  the  Eail^  Spring — Forestalling  Attacks 

of  Insects  and  Disease 


WHETHER  or  not  your  own  or  your 
neighbors'  gardens  suffered  from  insects 
ana  diseases  the  past  season  is  now 
of  special  interest,  because  every  rem- 
nant of  such  crops  should  now  be  cleaned  up, 
fed  to  live  stock  or  poultry,  buried  or  burned. 
Of  all  these  methods  of  destruction  the  last  is 
probably  the  best  because  it  is  positive.  In  the 
other  cases  the  spores  of  disease  and  the  eggs  and 
pupae  of  insects  may  live  merrily  through  the 
oraeal  and  come  up  smiling  next  year.  Therefore 
the  more  complete  the  destruction  of  debris 
the  better.  In  doing  such  work  it  is  desirable 
to  start  in  the  fence  comers  and  end  in  the  centre, 
thoroughly  combing  every  part  of  the  place. 

If  grass  and  sod  have  been  allowed  to  develop 
around  trees  and  among  berry  bushes,  now  is 
the  time  to  remove  it.  The  ground  is  moist, 
so  the  roots  of  such  grass  may  be  more  easily 
pulled  loose  than  when  the  soil  is  dry.  This 
work  will  save  similar  attention  in  spring  when 
it  will  also  be  more  difficult  because  the  grass 
tops  will  be  shorter,  and  the  roots  more  active. 
It  will  also  probably  be  more  successful  because 
many  roots  accidentally  missed  will  die  during 
the  winter,  those  left  m  the  spring  might  live 
and  become  troublesome.  If  the  grass  has 
developed  enough  to  be  called  *'sod"  pull  or  cut 
it  out  to  the  depth  of  say  three  inches — at  least 
below  the  roots — and  place  it  on  the  compost 
pile  to  decay.  Then  fill  in  the  bare  area  with 
good  earth  to  which  may  be  added  bone  meal 
as  liberally  as  one  may  feel  disposed. 

Asparagus  has  ceased  to  grow,  so  cut  the  tops 
even  with  the  ground  and  bum  them.  This  is 
especially  important  where  rust  has  been  preva- 
lent. It  is  also  desirable  because  it  jp;ets  rid  of 
the  *berries  which  would  otherwise  fall  to  the 
ground  and  produce  little  asparagus  plants. 
After  gleaning  and  burning  the  trash,  spray  the 
bed  with  lime-sulphur  wash,  copper  sulphate 
solution,  or  iron  sulphate  solution  to  kill  the 
spores  of  disease.  Then  apply  a  heavy  dressing 
of  fine  stable  manure  to  remain  all  winter  as  a 
mulch  and  a  source  of  plant  food.  In  the  spring 
work  as  much  as  possible  into  the  surface  soH 
with  a  digging  fork — ^not  a  spade  because  that 
injures  the  roots. 

The  grape  trellis.  Loosen  the  wires  to  allow 
for  contraction  during  the  winter.  Unless  this 
is  done  the  action  of  frost  in  shortening  the 
wires  may  pull  the  posts  out  of  position,  more  or 
less.  Then  when  summer  comes  the  wires  will 
expand  in  the  warm  weather  and  they  will  be 
slack  and  unsightiy.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
paint  the  posts  and  other  wood  work  of  the  trellis 
De  sure  to  spray  them  with  copper  sulphate  or 
iron  sulphate  solution  or  with  winter  strength 
lime-sulphur  wash  to  destroy  the  spores  of  plant 
diseases.  This  should  preferablv  be  done  after 
the  vines  have  been  pruned.  Tne  pruned  vines 
should  also  be  sprayed  at  the  same  time  and  the 
prunings  bumed.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
Kose  supports,  arbors,  and  other  structures. 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower.  When  cleaning  up 
save  those  plants  that  have  not  made  heads 
but  that  look  promising.  Plant  them  in  a  cold 
frame  and  protect  the  frame  by  banking  with 
earth  or  manure.  In  the  spring  plant  them  out. 
They  will  give  early  cabbage,  greens  or  even 
cauliflower  heads  long  before  spring  sown  plants. 
Lacking  a  cold  frame,  use  any  rough  boards  be- 
side the  plants  where  they  stand  in  the  garden  and 
cover  these  as  winter  approaches  with  com  stalks. 
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Mmkm  Tools  Sharp 

CAVE  time  next  spring  [by  sharpening  all 
*^  tools  this  fall  before  pamtin^  and  oiling 
them.  A  great  convenience  for  this  work  is  to 
have  a  vise  in  which  to  clamp  each  tool  while 
being  sharpened.  Such  vises  may  be  cheaply 
bought  at  the  hardware  stores.  A  medium  sized 
flat  file  is  the  best  tool  to  use  in  sharpening. 
Many  people  who  are  not  mechanics,  and  even 
some  mechanics,  use  the  file  incorrectly.  They 
try  to  make  it  cut  both  ways.  As  it  is  not  built 
for  such  lise  it  quickly  wears  out.  Notice  how 
rough  a  new  file  is  one  way  when  vou  try  to  push 
the  blade  through  your  closed  hand,  and  how 
relatively  smooth  the  other  way  when  you  draw 
it  back.  Now,  here  is  the  trick;  the  file  is 
to  be  used  for  a  push  not  a  pull  stroke.  There- 
fore, when  drawing  it  back  for  a  fresh  stroke 
never  press  upon  it — either  raise  it  clear  of  the 
metal  or  let  it  barely  touch. 

Give  the  tools  a  last  overhauling.  If  a  tooth 
or  attachment  of  the  wheel  hoe  has  been  broken 
either  get  the  local  blacksmith  to  repair  it  or 
buy  a  new  one.  See  that  every  bolt,  nut  and 
washer  is  in  good  enou^  condition  to  last  the 
whole  of  next  season.  Thoroughly  clean  every 
part  of  the  machine,  paint  all  parts  that  the 
manufacturer  painted  and  oil  all  other  parts. 
Painting  and  oiling  are  all  the  more  important 
when  the  tools  must  be  stored  in  damp  Quarters 
where  they  will  easily  become  rusty.  A  rusty 
tool  is  not  only  unsightly;  it  is  harder  to  use  and 
shorter  lived  than  one  kept  bright. 

Valm  of  Paint 

[EVER  leave  any  metal  in  the  garden  over 
winter  unless  it  cannot  be  removed  and 
housed.  If  it  cannot  be  taken  under  coyer>  be 
sure  to  paint  it.  Ajiy  kind  of  metal  paint  will 
do  but  preferably  it  should  be  of  some  color 
that  will  not  "swear"  at  its  surroundings-;- 
something  "quiet"  always  1  Of  course,  there  is 
no  need  of  painting  galvanized  or  other  zinc 
materials.  These  are  little  affected  by  the 
weather  except  near  the  seashore  where  the  air 
contains  salt.  They  are  shorter  lived  under  such 
conditions.  Fences,  gates,  and  similar  accessories, 
must  now  be  put  in  shape  for  the  winter.  Such 
of  them  as  need  painting  may  be  treated  after 
the  flies,  plant  lice,  and  other  insects  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Overhaul  the  tomato  racks,  and  make  new  ones 
to  replace  those  past  their  usefulness.  If  the  wood 
from  which  these  new  ones  are  made  is  first  cut 
the  proper  size  and  then  painted  by  dipping  as 
suggested  in  another  paragraph,  the  racks  will 
be  more  expeditiously  made  and  will  last  loneer 
than  if  constructed  first  and  painted  after,  be- 
cause the  cracks  between  the  parts  will  have  been 
painted  also.  In  these  days  of  high  cost  of  lum- 
Der,  painting  will  considerably  lengthen  the  '*life" 
of  the  wood  used. 

Overhaul  hotbeds,  coldframes,  sashes,  mats, 
shutters,  and  everything  else  connected  with  the 
forcing  of  early  plants.  See  that  every  broken 
light  in  the  sashes  is  replaced  with  a  sound  one; 
also  be  sure  that  the  putty  is  in  good  condition 
to  last  through  the  whole  season.  Then  paint 
the  frames  with  first  grade  white  lead  in  pure 
linseed  oil.  Also  paint  the  other  woodwork. 
Be  sure  to  avoid  every  coal  tar  product  in  such 
painting  because  it  is  dangerous  to  use  wherever 
plants  are  to  be  grown,  if  the  hotbed  is  heated 
by  hot  water  or  steam  pipes  give  these  pipes  a 
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painting  with  black  asphaltum  to  prevent  mst. 
Before  the  beds  are  to  be  used,  however,  turn 
the  heat  on  to  allow  the  fumes  of  this  material 
to  escape.  Then  paint  the  pipes  with  a  mixture 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  water.  The  sulphur 
slowly  vaporizes  when  the  pipes  are  warm  and 
serves  as  a  disease  preventer. 

Every  stake,  pole  and  label  that  has  served  its 
usefulness  should  be  burned;  first  because  of  its 
decrepitude,  second  because  it  is  a  harbor  for 
spores  of  disease.  Some  of  the  larger  ones 
may  be  worth  using  as  kindling;  the  others  may 
go  on  the  general  rubbish  pile.  Stakes  worth 
saving  for  another  year  should  be  cleaned  and 
disinfected  with  formaldehyde.  This  sounds 
like  a  serious  matter.  It  isn't  if  one  has  a  tub 
or  a  trough  big  enough  to  immerse  them  in. 
A  mixture  of  loo  parts  by  measure  of  water  to 
one  of  formaldehyde  will  be  strong  enough. 

After  the  stakes  and  labels  have  been  cleaned 
and  disinfected  they  may  be  painted.  Here,  too, 
is  an  easy  but  big  sounding  job.  No  brush  is 
needed  but  either  a  narrow  and  deep,  tin  tube 
with  a  closed  bottom,  or  a  shallow,  long  and 
narrow  pan  or  trough.  By  holding  each  stake 
or  label  by  its  end  it  may  be  lowered  vertically 
into  the  former  and  if  too  long  to  be  all  immersed, 
it  may  be  reversed  and  dipped  a  second  time, 
thus  painting  the  other  end.  Then  wipeoflE 
with  a  rag. 

B«  Fwtthmndmd  with  Bugs  and  DfaaatM 

'X^  DESTROY  countless  wire  worms,  white 
-^_  gmbs  and  other  insects  that  pass  the  winter 
in  "sod,  plow  deeply  during  November.  This 
will  disturb  those  insects  that  form  "cells," 
prevent  their  making  new  ones  and  thus  destroy 
them.  It  will  also  bury  thfc  others  so  deeply 
that  many  of  them  will  never  reach  the  surface. 
Of  course,  plowing  cannot  be  done  on  lawns. 
It  is  feasible  only  where  the  sod  area  is  to  be 
planted  to  vegetables  and  other  crops  next  spring. 

If  the  peach  trees  have  not  already  been 
"wormed  do  the  work  without  further  delay. 
The  borer  is  the  arch  foe  of  the  peach.  It  does 
most  of  its  damage  just  below  ground  on  the 
trunks  and  sometimes  on  the  main  branch  roots, 
usually  within  6  inches  of  the  surface,  and  oc- 
casionally one  may  be  found  above  ground.  To 
find  it  scrape  away  the  earth  in  an  inverted, 
cone-like  trench  around  the  trunk  and  whenever 
a  mucilaginous  or  gummy  mass  is  found,  look 
sharply  for  the  whitish  grub  that  causes  this 
mess.  Cut  the  bark  with  a  knife  if  necessary 
to  find  him.  Often  there  may  be  half  a  dozen, 
so  don't  be  satisfied  with  fiinding  only  one. 
Kill  all.  Leave  the  little  trench  open  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  and  then  make  a  second  examination  to 
be  sure  that  all  have  been  found.  After  this,  re- 
place and  tramp  the  earth  around  the  trees  and 
even  raise  it  in  a  mound  three  to  six  inches  high. 

Beneath  the  plum  tree,  and  near  by,  clean  up 
all  rubbish  and  let  the  hens  forage  there  to  hunt 
up  and  eat  the  curculios  that  make  wormy  plums. 
Tne  fewer  allowed  to  hibernate  the  better  and 
the  larger  the  number  of  plums  next  year. 

If  you  noticed  little  wart-like  swellines  on 
pear  leaves  last  summer,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
rake  up  and  bum  the  pear  foliage  because  this 
will  destroy  large  numoers  of  tne  blister  mite 
that  causes  such  swellings.  Spraying  the  trees 
with  winter  strength  lime-sulphur  uiis  month 
will  also  help.  This  spray  will  serve  against 
San  Jose  scale  as  well.       f  ^  ^<-x  i^-x  i^  I  i^ 
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Under  no  circumstances y  allow  the  stumps  of 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts  and  re- 
lated plants  to  remain  in  the  garden  over  winter. 
They  serve  as  breeding  quarters  and  winter 
homes  for  countless  cabbage  aphis  which  in  the 
spring  will  damage  the  new  crop.  Be  sure  to 
bum  them  now. 

It*s  a  good  plan  to  examine  the  trunks  of  apple 
and  pear  trees  to  see  if  any  codling  moth  pupae 
are  hidden  beneath  the  loose  bark.  If  the  trees 
have  borne  any  fruit  this  season  there  are  prob- 
ably at  least  some.  To  do  more  effectual  and 
more  economical  work,  spread  sheets,  burlap, 
duck  or  other  material  beneath  the  trees  and 
around  the  trunks,  then  scrape  off  the  loose  bark. 
Catch  the  scrapings  and  bum  them.  They 
probably  contain  not  only  codling  moth  pupae 
but  the  eggs  and  cocoons  of  many  other  kinds 
of  insects  that  would  be  troublesome  next  season. 
Don't  be  satisfied  merely  to  scrape  them  off. 
They  should  be  bumed. 

Leaf  curl  of  peach  next  spring  may  be  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  prevented  by  thorough  spraying 
this  month  with  winter  or  "dormant"  strength 
lime-sulphur  wash.  Apply  it  to  every  twig  and 
bud  for  it  is  on  these  tnat  the  fungus  passes  the 
winter.  This  same  sprayine  will  also  destroy 
the  San  Jose  scale  that  may  be  on  the  trees. 

Mummy  fruits  of  peaches,  plums,  cherries, 
apricots,  nectarines — collect  and  bum;  or  if 
there  are  too  many  to  gather  from  the  trees  and 
the  ground,  knock  down  all  within  reach  and 
plow  them  all  under  as  deeply  as  possible  without 
injuring  the  tree  roots.  These  mummies  carry 
the  spores  of  the  rot  disease  over  winter  and 
spread  infection  among  the  foliage  and  fruit  of 
the  following  year.  After  gathenng  or  plowing, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  spray  the  trees  and  the  ground 
with  copper  sulphate  solution,  iron  sulphate, 
or  winter  strength  lime-sulphur  wash  to  kill 
all  spores  that  may  have  been  missed.  This 
must  not  be  done  until  the  foliage  has  fallen 
and  the  trees  are  ready  for  winter,  otherwise  it 
might  do  damage. 

Points  on  Pruning 

¥F  THE  old  dead  canes  of  raspberry^  blackberry 
*  and  dewberry  have  not  already  been  cut  out 
and  destroyed,  and  if  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  were  not  pruned  as  they  should' be  in  Au- 
gust after  having  fruited  three  or  at  most  four 
years,  do  this  work  now.  The  best  way  to  de- 
stroy them  is  by  fire  because  this  gets  nd  of 
boring  insects  that  may  be  in  them.  Diseases 
are  also  destroyed  in  this  way. 

Look  at  the  Grape  VIum 

OW  IS  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  prune  grape 
vines.  In  fact,  for  such  kinds  as  tne 
Scuppernong  and  other  Muscadines  it  is  far 
better  than  toward  spring;,  because  the  wounds 
have  a  chance  to  dryand  thus  prevent "  bleeding" 
which  always  occurs  when  the  pruning  is  done 
late.  In  pruning  it  is  safe  to  De  very  severe. 
First,  remove  all  the  puny  growths.  Next 
shorten  the  sturdy  ones  to  two  or  three  joints, 
each  with  a  plump  bud.  If  the  vines  are  young 
— two  or  three  years — allow  only  ten  to  twenty 
such  buds  and  be  prepared  to  reduce  the  number 
of  shoots  that  will  start  from  these  next  spring. 
Mature  vines  may  be  allowed  to  have  jo  to  50 
or  even  more  buds.  As  much  as  possible  keep 
these  buds  near  the  main  trunk  of  the  vine,  there- 
by concentrating  both  the  plant  food  and  area 
of  production.  If  grapes  are  tender  in  your 
section,  lay  the  vines  down  on  the  ground  and 
cover  them  with  com  stalks,  brush,  or  other 
material  that  will  protect  them  from  the  sudden 
changes  of  weather.  Semi-hardy  and  even  tender 
kinds  may  be  grown  successfully  in  this  way. 
Bum  the  prunings. 

Don't  Ov«r»pruno  I 

THROUGH  It  is  now  time  to  pmne  fruit  trees 

■'■    go  slowly!     It  is  so  easy  to  overdo  the  thing. 

Cut  off  only  the  worst  offending  branches  when 
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pruning  young  trees — ^those  branches  that  now 
interfere  with  the  others  or  will  surely  also  do  so 
later.  Dead  wood,  of  course,  must  come  out. 
Be  sure  to  allow  every  little  stubby  twig  to  remain 
on  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry  and  apricot  trees 
because  these  are  the  ones  that  bear  fruit.  By 
removing  them  and  by  using  the  tools  too  freely 
you  may  actually  prevent  the  trees  from  bearing 
fruit.  Avoid  doing  any  pruning  of  peach  ana 
nectarine  until  the  latter  part  of  March  because 
the  winter  is  often  severe  upon  the  buds.  It  is 
safer  to  wait  unril  the  blossom  buds  begin  to 
swell  before  pruning  these  trees. 

When  large  branches  must  be  removed  be 
careful  to  prevent  tearing  of  the  trunks  when 
they  fall.  To  avoid  this  make  a  cut  from  the 
lower  side  a  foot  or  more  out  on  the  branch. 
When  the  saw  sticks,  pull  it  out  and  cut  from 
the  upper  side  until  tne  branch  drops.  Then 
cut  off  the  stub  as  close  to  the  main  trunk  as 
possible  so  as  to  favor  healing.  Never  leave  a 
stub  or  even  a  shoulder. 

To  Paint  Wounds,  or  Not? 

TT  IS  not  necessary  to  paint  pmning  wounds 
•*-  smaller  than  two  inches  in  aiameter.  They 
usually  heal  in  a  year  or  two  during  which  time 
decay  seldom  has  a  chance  to  enter.  Larger 
wounds  should  be  ''dressed."  Paint  is  only  a 
makeshift,  often  it  may  accumulate  year  after 
year  as  fresh  coats  are  applied  until  it  is  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  or  even  thicker  yet  be  no  pro- 
tection at  all !  Decay  may  gain  entrance  through 
checks  or  cracks  in  it.  The  best  preventive 
of  decay,  creosote,  is  dangerous  to  use  because 
if  allowed  to  touch  living  wood  it  does  damage 
more  or  less  severe.  Yet  it  may  be  used  with 
entire  success  provided  it  be  not  allowed  to  come 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  light  colored  wood  just 
beneath  the  bark.  The  brush  must  be  pressed 
against  the  pail  so  no  "running"  may  occur  and 
when  applied  to  the  wound  only  the  heart  wood 
must  be  touched.  A  painting  each  year  with 
creosote  will  positively  prevent  the  entrance  of 
decay  and  if  the  growing  tissues  of  the  wood  are 
not  injured  the  edges  of  the  wound  will  gradually 
grow  together  ana  completely  cover  the  whole 
area.  Furthermore,  wood  soaked  annually  in 
this  way  will  not  decay  later,  as  often  is  the  case 
when  ordinary  paint  is  used. 

Manura  is  Worthy  of  Car* 

NOT  ONLY  is  it  untidy  to  throw  stable 
manure  out-of-doors  but  it  is  exceedingly 
wasteful.  Rain,  snow,  and  air  each  make  their 
inroads  upon  the  plant  food  in  the  manure  which 
is  daily  rendered  less  valuable.  Always  store 
manure  under  cover  and  keep  it  moist,  or  it  will 
"fire-fang";  that  is,  "bum,"  and  become  less 
valuable.  A  temporary  shed  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Some  people  haul  the  manure  and  spread 
it  on  the  garden  or  the  field  as  soon  as  made. 
This  is  good  provided  the  ground  is  not  frozen 
and  is  plowed  before  winter  sets  in,  otherwise, 
much  of  the  soluble  parts  may  be  washed  over 
instead  of  into  the  soil.  As  to  poultry  ma- 
nure keep  it  dry.  Mix  it  with  dry  earth, 
daily,  as  made  and  cleaned  from  the  dropping 
boards. 

Mulch  for  WintM-  ProtMtion 

MULCHING  to  protect  plants  during  the 
winter  may  begin  this  month.  Such 
garden  trash  as  is  not  objectionable  from  its 
msect  or  disease  bearing  nature  or  because 
of  weed  seeds  may  be  used  for  this  purpose — 
com  stalks,  straw,  litter,  weeds  cut  before  seed 
ripening,  etc.  Protect  the  Roses  and  other 
shmbs  with  three  or  four  inches  of  strawy 
manure  (see  article  in  last  month's  Garden 
Magazine);  around  and  over  the  hardy  peren- 
nials and  Dutch  bulbs  also  spread  a  liberal  cover- 
ing. When  the  ground  has  froun  hard  enough 
to  bear  a  wagon  and  a  horse  spread  four  to  six 
inches  of  marsh  or  salt  hay,  clean  straw,  buck- 


wheat stems  or  other  material  free  from  dry 
ground  weed  seeds.  If  materials  such  as  men- 
tioned are  expensive  or-  inconvenient  to  get 
merely  lay  brush  rather  liberally  upon  the  beds. 
It  will  collect  and  hold  leaves  whenever  the  wind 
blows  and  these  will  form  a  fair  mulch,  though 
not  as  good  a  one  as  marsh  or  salt  hay  and  buck- 
wheat stems.  The  former  two  of  these  materials 
may  contain  weed  seeds  but  the  plants  that  spring 
from  them  cannot  grow  in  ground  as  dry  as  the 

farden  because  they  are  water  loving  plants, 
'he  buckwheat  stems  seldom  contain  we^  seed 
because  buckwheat  grows  so  fast  it  chokes  weeds 
and  what  ones  do  live  seldom  mature  seeds. 

A  Wrinkle  In  Flowwr  Pot  ClMnlnc 

/^LEANING  flower  pots  is  in  order  now.  It  is  a 
^^  slow,  tiresome,  hard  job  if  done  by  "main 
strength  and  stupidity  '  but  comparatively 
easy  when  done  as  described  here.  The  advisa- 
bility of  doing  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  **moss"  on 
the  outside  as  well  as  the  soil  that  sticks  inside. 
This  "moss"  or  growth  of  algae  closes  the  pores 
in  the  pottery  and  thus  tends  to  make  the  water 
and  the  soil  stagnant,  sour  and  poorly  aerated. 
No  matter  how  stiff  the  brush  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  under  ordinary  conditions.  But!  Nest 
the  pots  according  to  their  size  and  lay  them  in 
a  trough  or  a  tub,  then  cover  them  with  water 
to  which  about  ten  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid 
has  been  added.  Tnis  will  not  only  destroy 
the  "moss"  but  will  dissolve  the  salts  of  fertilizers 
which  have  clogged  the  pores  in  the  pottery 
beneath  the  moss.  After  soaking  thus  tor  say 
twenty-four  hours  use  a  stiff  brush  with  plenty 
of  water  and  the  pots  will  be  cleaned  with  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  former  ^ort  and  in  far 
less  time. 

Pkwtoct  Younc  TtoM  Af  ainrt  Rabbits  and  M&n 

XITHERE  rabbits  are  troublesome  or  plentiful, 
^y  protect  your  trees  from  their  attacks  this 
winter  by  wrapping  the  trunks  with  galvanized 
hardware  cloth  or  wire  netting-^half  inch  mesh- 
to  a  height  of  not  less  than  18  inches.  This  vrill 
also  protect  the  trees  against  mice  provided  the 
wire  extends  into  the  ground  a  couple  of  inches 
or  is  mounded  up  with  earth  at  least  that  much. 
In  order  to  aid  in  prevention  of  such  damage 
be  sure  to  clear  away  all  straw,  grass,  and  other 
material  that  might  serve'  for  mouse  nests.  It  | 
is  also  a  good  plan,  particularly  where  no  pro- 
tector is  applied  to  the  trunk,  to  make  a  mound 
of  earth  about  six  inches  high  around  each  tree 
trunk.  Such  earth  should  be  tramped  down 
firmly  to  help  keep  it  in  place  when  fall  rains 
and  winter  snows  come.  In  the  spring  the 
mounds  should  be  levelled. 

Sununarixe  the  Soa«on*s  Work 

AS  a  special  feature  of  the  clean-up  season 
make  a  careful  review  of  the  entire  season^s 
work,  noting  every  possible  detail  especially 
of  failure  and  the  cause.  This  is  fully  as  impor- 
tant as  recording  successes  and  what  they  de- 
pended upon.  In  connection  with  this  review 
a  personal  expereince  table  showing  the  leo^ 
of  time  required  by  the  various  seeds  to  g^nnai- 
ate,  the  time  between  germination  and  thimuD^ 
and  also  maturity,  the  relative  proportion  or 
percentage  of  seed  that  germinated  that  gtve 
plants  true  to  type,  reasons  for  discrepancies 
between  such  records  and  those  accepted  by 
"experts"  as  normal,  data  as  to  vaneties  to 
discard  and  what  ones  have  pleased  the  neighbois 
or  other  gardeners  who  have  written  for  The 
Garden  Magazine  or  other  periodicals— all 
such  time  spent  and  data  gathered  will  be  of 
special  help  in  planning  the  garden  for  next 
season,  particularly  if  it  is  written  down  where 
it  may  be  easily  referred  to  in  after  months  or 
after  years.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  summarize 
the  expenditures  and  the  income  from  the  garden 
so  as  to  know  whether  it  pays  in  .dollars  and 
cents,  as  well  as  in  pleasure.i  r^  (T I  ^ 
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A  picture  reminder  of  some  of  tKe  timely 
^ork   as    tKe    season   closes.     Muck 
benefit  next   spring  can  be  de- 
rived from  proper  attention 
now 
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MuLOiiNG  THE  CANK  FRUITS.  Unsatisfactory  growth  can 
oftimes  be  traced  to  the  winter  killing  of  the  roots,  while  not 
destroying  the  plants  entirely.  Mulching  with  manure  is 
the  b«t  preventative.  It  also  keeps  the  soil  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility;  as  the  food  material  is  washed  into  the  soil 


Cleaning  up  the  garden.  Qean  the  garden  thoroughly 
in  the  fall  as  insect  and  garden  pesU  of  sdl  kinds  hibernate 
b^rath  piles  of  decayed  vegetation.  Rake  all  comers,  bum 
rubbish  and  tops  of  vegetables  of  no  value  and  dig  in  vege- 
table tops  that  are  still  green  for  their  fertilizing  value 


y  ^  Liming  the  garden.  It  correcu  the  soil  acids,  breaks 
down  the  masses  of  earth,  releases  the  natural  food  content 
of  the  soil  and  acts  as  a  mild  fertilizer.  Apply  lime  every 
second  or  third  year  to  cultivated  land  and  always  to  new 
ground  before  cultivating.  Lime  is  inexpensive.  Use  at 
the  rate  of  100  pounds  to  1,000  square  feet  of  area 


Keeping  what  you  have.  Do  not  neglect  valuable  gar- 
den crops  at  harvesting  time.  Husk  the  com  stalks  and  store 
uie  potatoes  in  a  dry  frostproof  cellar.  Vegetables  that  have 
been  previously  stored  should  be  kx)ked  over  occaskmally 


Covering  the  plants  por  winter.  Cover  strawberries, 
late  sowings  of  onions,  turnips,  spinach  and  all  plants  that 
are  left  m  the  garden  over  winter  with  light  matenal  such  as 
salt  hay,  leaves,  litter,  or  even  cornstalks.  It  is  advisable 
to  occasionally  loosen  up  the  covering  as  it  matts  down  and 
loses  its  protecting  value 


Protecting  storage  trenches.  Protect  vegetables  ac- 
oordins  to  the  weather  conditions.  During  severe  freezing 
weather  don't  hesitate  to  add  com  stalks,  leaves,  or  litter  as  it 
is  easily  removed  if  conditions  warrant  it.  Place  tar  paper 
over  the  trenches  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  rain  into  the 
protecting  material.  When  such  does  occur  the  trenches 
must  be  opened  and  the  protecting  material  dried- 


Trenching  the  ground.  Trench  the  garden  in  late  fall, 
thus  destroying  myriads  of  insects,  trapping  them  before 
they  can  get  below  the  frost,  admitting  air  beneficial  to  the 
lower  soils  and  adding  depth  to  the  mass  of  loose  earth.  Dig 
the  trenches  from  two  to  three  feet  deep  and  as  close  together 
as  possible,  alternating  the  direction  of  the  trenches  each  year. 
Trenching  is  practised  annually  in  the  productive  gardens  of 
England 
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Protecting  the  strawberries.  Too  early  covering  of 
the  strawberry  plants  causes  winter  killing,  the  reason  being 
that  nature  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  properly  ripen  the 
ffrowth.  Wait  until  a  crust  is  formed  on  the  ground  by  the 
frost.  Use  weH  rotted  manure,  being  careful  not  to  bury  the 
crowns  or  they  will  decay.  The  winter  n^ulch  is  also  a  supply 
of  ready  food  in  spring  f       r^r-^g^l  r^ 
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EVIDENTLY  com- 
munity gardening 
has  come  to  stay. 
In    almost    every 
'  section  where  it  has  been 
tried  it  has  proved  success- 
ful, and  has  been  the  means 
of  many  an  "unskilled,  unpractised"  man  or  wo- 
man attaining  to  a  creditable   production    in 
thrifty,  well-grown  vegetables — ^an  achievement 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  wholly  beyond 
them.     Best  of  all,  these  new  recruits  have  ended 
the  season  with  a  feeling  of  encouragement  and  of 
•  high  enthusiasm  for  another  venture  next  year. 

*  *    * 

The  University  of  Nebraska  made  a  fine  con- 
tribution to  the  cause. of  democracy  in  its  im- 
proved drier.  This  was  an  enclosed  cabinet, 
screened  at  the  end,  and  provided  with  many 
trays,  and  so  arranged  that  an  electric  fan  swept 
over  them  a  constant  current  of  air;  it  was  ef- 
fective, quick,  clean — but  also  expensive.  The 
matter,  however  was  taken  up  by  the  Lincoln 
Rotary  Club,  which  provided  the  funds  and  or- 
ganized the  establishment  of  one  of  the  first — ^if 
not  the  first,  community  driers  in  the  country. 
Any  housewife  could  take  her  product,  properly 
nired  and  sliced  to  the  drier,  call  for  it  when  done, 
and  for  the  service  pay  a  few  cents  per  bushel. 
«    «    * 

Mayor  Dahlman  of  Omaha,  observing  the 
advantages  of  the  community  drier,  urgred  it  on 
Omaha  and  one  was  established  under  tne  direc- 
tion of  the  Omaha  Welfare  Board.  People  from 
all  around  brought  their  garden  stuff  to  be  dried, 
more  than  twenty  varieties  of  vegetables  were 
handled,  volunteers  ran  the  plant,  and  the  public 
was  charged  the  cost  of  operating — twelve  cents 
for  each  bushel  dried.  Drying  vegetables  in 
Omaha  was  made  so  cheap  and  easy  that  every- 
thing was  gathered  and  conserved.  I  doubt  if 
farden  clubs  can  perform  a  single  service  more  of 
enefit  to  the  community  than  the  establishment 
of  a  community  drier  and  running  it  for  the  public 
at  a  nominal  cost.  In  the  individual  effort  there 
is  a  chance  of  failure. 

*  *    m 

Interesting  experiments  in  community  mar- 
kets to  take  care  of  the  surplus  products  have 
been  an  interesting  by-proauct  of  this  year's 
gardening  enthusiasm.  These,  in  most  cases 
have  been  organized  and  operated  by  women. 
Markets  have  been  established  in  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  places— <rity  curbs.  Court  Houses, 
in  old  school  houses,  in  back  yards — ^in  short 
in  any  convenient  place  where  consumer  and 
producer  could  get  together. 
m     m     m 

The  county  officials  of  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
started  a  community  market  in  the  Bethany 
County  Court  House.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  a 
market  twice  a  week  alone  the  curb  of  a  street 
in  the  heart  of  the  dty.  In  Brookline,  Mass.,  a 
community  market  was  organized  in  the  old 
Bethany  Sunday  School  buildine.  These  and 
other  small  markets  were  extremely  well  patron- 
ized. Salt  Lake  City  early  established  a  muni- 
cipal market  where  all  growers  mi^ht  bring  their 
produce,  and  the  Women's  Committee  on  Food 
Conservation  supplemented  this  with  a  cannery, 
which  is  operated  in  the  market  buildine.  Mrs. 
W.  F.Adams,  President  of  the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs  of  the  city  directed  the  work,  and  six 
other  women  made  themselves  responsible 
for  furnishing  ten  helpers  one  day  a  week.  Equip- 
ment was  installed  sufficient  to  can  a  goodly 
amount  of  produce  a  day  and  the  work  has 
gone  merrily  on.  Many  women  came  as  volun- 
teers, market  produce  was  bought.  Boy  Scouts 
brought  in  produce  which  was  given.  Canning 
demonstrations  were  held  and  women  who  came 
for  the  products  learned  how  to  do  the  thing 

themselves. 

«    *    « 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Eloise  Vi- 
mont  the  women  of  St.  Louis  conducted  a  muni- 
cipal cannery,  impelled  by  the  necessity  of  pre- 
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venting  the  waste  by  the  commission  houses. 
Surplus  products,  instead  of  being  thrown  away 
were  purchased  at  a  low  figure  daily  and  canned  in 
a  large  building  lent  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
typical  of  what  has  happened  in  a  great  many 
cities:  women  are  very  much  in  earnest  in  the 
matter  of  stopping  tne  waste  by  commission 
houses.  Possibly  another  year  will  find  the 
whole  business  of  the  middleman  in  women's 
hands  and  the  men  who  manipulate  prices  in 
potatoes  and  onions  will  be  better  employed  in 
growing  them. 

*  *    * 

The  Woman's  Land  Army  made  good  this 
summer  to  an  astonishing  extent.  It  was  hard 
to  go  anywhere  that  the  "farmerette"  in  her 
attractive  costume  was  not  an  important  figure 
on  the  landscape — not  only  that,  but  she  has  won 
the  respect  ot  the  community.  Even  in  those 
most  conservative  of  communities,  the  New 
England  hill  towns  the  farmerette  has  in  many 
cases  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  crops  and  done 
admirable  work  not  only  at  the  lighter  parts  of 
farming — weeding,  berry-picking  and  tne  like, 
but  the  units  have  gotten  m  hay,  brought  in  oats 
and  done  creditably  other  man-size  jobs,  and 
without  their  aid,  with  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
labor  and  the  depletion  of  the  countryside  of  its 
young  men,  many  a  crop  would  have  been  lost. 

*  «    * 

A  VERY  valuable  side-crop  due  to  the  farmer- 
ettes' activity,  is  the  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
among  the  country  girls  themselves.  Many 
youn^  women,  farmers  daughters,  who  previous 
to  this  summer  have  sought  summer  employ- 
ment at  the  great  summer  resorts,  have  eone  into 
farm  work,  and  found  a  genuine  liking  tor  it  and 
immense  increase  in  hearth.  Perhaps  the  Land 
Army  will  have  the  credit  of  breaking  down  the 
ancient  New  England  tradition  that  field  work 
is  improper  for  women  and  that  the  woman's 
''sphere'  should  keep  her  glued  to  the  house  and 
the  cook-stove.  If  so  it  will  have  done  an  immense 
work  and  be  a  tremendous  influence  for  health 
among  New  England  girls.  Country  girls  who 
never  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing  before  have 
camped  and  worked  in  the  fields— and  liked  it. 
Small  units  are  planning  bigger  things  for  next 
year — as  the  unit  at  ComishTN.  H.,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Jameson,  recruited  almost  wholly  of  the 
young  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  that  unit  is 
expecting  to  raise  $i,ooo  for  next  year's  e<iuip- 
ment,  for  the  purchase  of  tools  and  machinery 
which  they  propose  to  own. 

*  *    * 

The  central  office  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army 
of  America  reports  that  wherever  its  units  have 
been  established,  success  has  been  the  invariable 
record.  Thirty-nine  states  are  now  organized 
under  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America. 
Of  these  seventeen  have  placed  active  units  in 
operation,  while  others  are  canvassing  the  farm 
labor  situation  and  strengthening  their  organiza- 
tion so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  meet  the  de- 
mand another  season. 

*  *    * 

As  MANY  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
units  of  women  have  been  at  work — these  units 
ranging  in  size  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  and 
forty  women.  And  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  women  serving  on  the  land  this  year  is  about 
15,000.  This  does  not  include  emergency  units 
organized  by  the  various  cities  and  towns,  or  wo- 
men working  in  their  own  locality  and  not  joining 
an  agricultural  unit — ^if  these  were  added  the  total 
would  greatly  exceed  the  figure  given. 

*  *    * 

Women  everjrwhere  have  shown  a  remarkable 
eagerness  to  enter  the  Land  Army  and  recruits 
have  been  drawn  from  every  profession  and  all 
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occupations.  So  far  the 
Land  Army  has  not  (li». 
turbed  to  any  extent  exist- 
ing industrial  conditions— 
the  Hired  Man  is  quite 
willing,  nay  even  pleased 
to  have  the  feminine  hdp. 
Naturally  the  workers  have  been  drawn  from 
those  whose  summer  time  is  free — teachers, 
college  girls,  seasonal  workers,  and  the  like. 

*  *    * 

Skepticism  and  conservatism  exists  where 
the  Land  Army  has  not  come.  Usually — in  fact 
almost  invariably,  a  unit  on  the  scene  and  get- 
ting to  work,  has  been  able  to  convince  the  most 
conservative  farmers  of  its  value.  Once  they 
have  seen  how  it  works,  they  want  more  oiF 
the  same  kind.  The  women  have  worked,  and 
worked  successfully  at  the  following  task^ 
haying,  hoeing  com,  binding  grain,  shocking 
wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  stocking  grain,  bagging 
corn,  cultivating,  plowing,  planting,  thinning 
and  weeding,  fruit-picking  and  drying,  potato 
digging,  canning,  berry-pickine;,  pruning  and 
tending  vines,  bunching  vegetables,  staking  to- 
matoes, transplanting,  feeding  stock,  dairying, 
hamessine  and  driving  horses,  running  tractor, 
operating  oinder,  chopping  and  sawing  wood,  and 
irrigating — a  fairly  complete  farmer's  repertoire! 

Apparently  the  work  has  been  good  for  the 
worker.  One  large  camp  reports  an  average 
gain  per  worker  of  nine  pounds,  and  in  every  case 
the  physical  condition  of  women  in  Land  Army 
Camps  has  been   pronounced  to  be  excellent 

Government  departments  and  ^2  organizations 
(patriotic  groups  and  organizations  of  women) 
have  this  summer  cooperated  with  the  work  of 
the  Woman's  Land  Army.  Thirty-four  women's 
colleges  have  helped  either  by  recruiting  or  by 
ofFenng  agricultural  courses.  There  is  an  es- 
pecial need  of  dairy  workers. 

*  *    * 

Women  who  have  farmed  in  amateurish  fash- 
ion this  year  and  intend  to  ^o  a-gardening  next 
year  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  better  methods, 
will  be  greatly  interested  in  the  courses  offered 
at  the  School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  at 
Ambler,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Leighton  Lee.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  session  this  excellent  school  was  crowded 
to  its  fullest  capacity,  for  not  only  theory  is  of- 
fered but  practical  work  under  very  able  teachers. 

*  «    * 

Very  popular  were  the  "War  Courses"  for 
Captains  and  Lieutenants  of  Land  Army  Units 
and  the  graduates  have  been  in  great  demand. 
The  School  cooperated  with  the  Drexel  Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  gave  a  course  at  the  Institute 
and  a  practical  course  of  work  at  the  Drexel 
Estate,  on  the  edge  of  the  city.  The  School  of 
Horticulture  has  organized  a  Bee  Club  on  a 
cooperative  basis  and  is  makinc;  a  very  definite 
contribution  to  solving  the  problems  caused  by 
the  sugar  shortage  by  reviving  the  industry  « 
bee-culture  and  by  producing  very  exceUent 
honey,  for  which  there  is  a  tremendous  demand. 
The  jam  kitchen  gives  instruction  in  the  latest 
methods  of  preserving  and  canning  and  puts  up 
large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
Directors  of  the  school  at  Ambler,  and  especially 
its  president.  Miss  Jane  B.  Haines  deserve  great 
credit  for  having  had  the  vision  and  the  faith 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture  as  professions 
for  women,  and  making  training  in  these  practical 
and  possible  before  the  country  as  a  whole  had 
waked  up  to  their  necessity. 

*  «    * 

Cooperation  in  canning  is  proving  very  suc- 
cessful. In  Philadelphia,  the  women  living 
along  York  Road,  and  on  the  ^^ain  Line  have 
gotten  together,  engaged  an  expert,  and  do  their 
canning  under  supervision.  Reporting  that  it 
is  more  fun,  insures  better  results,  and  saves  the 
ordeal  of  canning  to  their  own  immaculate  Phila- 
delphia kitchens — also  undoubtedly  to  their 
families.  ^ 

^ I      i^RANCEs  Duncan. 
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••Gassed?"  Not  Not  If  You  Help.— The  ap- 
peal of  the  Gas  Defense  Division  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  fruit  pits  and  nut  shells  is  possibly  one  of 
the  most  important  that  has  been  presented  since 
this  country  entered  the  war.  Every  soldier, 
eveiy  nurse,  every  Red  Cross  worker,  every  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  and  Knights  of  Columbus  field  secre- 
tary and  the  representative  of  every  other  organ- 
ization in  France  must  be  equipped  with  a  good 
mask  before  entering  the  field.  Gas  warfare 
must  be  combatted.  The  horror  which  the  word 
"gassed"  brings  to  the  men  in  the  trenches  de- 
mands your  cooperation  in  this  work.  The 
Government  asks  you  to  save  materials  you  are 
now  throwing  away.  Carbon  from  fruit  pits  is 
the  best  possible  eas  filter,  and  in  the  next  few 
months  people  will  be  using  canned  fruits,  olive 
nuts,  etc.,  which  will  supply  (if  saved)  huge 
quantities  of  carbon.  Therefore  save  all 
Peach  Stones  Apricot  Pits 

Prune  Pits  Plum  Pits 

Olive  Pits  Date  Seeds 

Cheriy  Pits  Butter-nut  Shells 

Brazil  Nut  Shells  Walnut  Shells 

Hickory-nut  Shells 

Potato  Bugs  and  Airplanes- — ^Who  would  have 
imagined  that  the  manufacture  of  airplanes, 
would  have  any  bearing  on  the  potato  bug,  for 
instance?  Yet  the  supply  of  pans  green  for  the 
crops  was  seriously  threatened  because  the  manu- 
facture of  that  bug  poison  necessitated  the  use 
of  acetic  acid.  But  that  was  also  essential 
to  the  waterproofing  of  the  airplane  wings  I 
The  Food  Administration  solved  the  problem 
by  arranging  for  vinegar  production  on  a  large 
scale  by  yeast  manufacturers.  Vinegar  which 
contains  about  lo  per  cent,  acetic  acid  now  goes 
to  the  production  of  pans  ^reen.  The  in- 
creased use  of  lead  arsenate  is  urged  instead 
however — this  is  cheaper  and  quite  as  effective. 

••Greenside'*  of  Tomatoes. — Uneven  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  leaving  ^reen,  hard  areas  on  one  side 
or  about  the  stalk  is  ascribed  to  deficiencies  of 
potash  in  the  soil.  English  observers  report 
moreover  that  some  varieties  are  more  suscepdble 
than  others.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
about  the  behavior  of  our  American  variedes* 
Any  reports  from  the  neighbors? 

Comparison    of    Tomatoes. — I    have    amused 
myself  and  perhaps  gained  a  little  knowledge  in 
making  a  careful  comparison  of  the  behavior  of 
a  few  varieties  of  tomatoes  which  are  followed 
through  from  the  seed.    There  were  eight  varie- 
ties  under   observation    and   their   appearance 
and  qualifications  in  my  garden  last  year  are  as 
follows:     (i)    Dumbleton    Favorite,,  fine   growth, 
very  early,  in  fact  the  earliest  tomato  1  have, 
extremely   prolific,  ripens  even,   no  rot,   thick 
skin  and  fruit  meaty,  a  small  tomato,  clusters 
of  6  and  7.     (2)  John  Baery  fine  growth,  large 
fruit,  good   shape   nearly   3   weeks  later  than 
Dumbleton,  skin  good,  and  fruit  solid  clusters 
of  3  to  5.  (3)  Britain's  First  and  Be  sty  very  pro- 
lific, fruit  good  size  a  week  later  than  Dumbleton 
Favorite  dusters  of  5  to  12,  sometimes  ripens 
a  little  soft,  good  for  canning  but  not  so  good  for 
slicing,  thin  skin.     (4)   Bonnie  Best,  atK>ut  the 
same  as  John  Baer,  to  which  variety  I  prefer  it. 
(S)  Stamford  Beauty,  evidently  some  relation  to 
Bonnie  Best,  a  fine  large  fruit  ripens,  3  to  4 
weeks  after  Dumbleton.     (6)  Everlasting,  rank 
grower,  large  uneven  fruit,   pink  variety,  per- 
sonally I  do  not  care  enough  for  it  to  grow  it 
again.  ^  (7)    Buckbee*s   Banquet,   very   ordinary, 
small  size,  weak  grower,  would  not  recommend  it. 
(8)  Lemon  Queen  (Yellow),  fine  growth,  large, 
ineaty,  ripens  up  without  cracking,  very  solid, 
recommend  this  as  the  best  yellow  I  have  ever 
grown. — Sam  Danksy  New  Jersey. 


ANDORRA-GROWN 
SHADE  TREES 

For  Street  or  Lawn 

Our  ability  to  supply  trees  of  the 
highest  quality  is  not  curtailed 
by  the  stoppage  of  foreign  ship- 
ments. 600  acres  of  home  grown 
stock  for  your  selection. 

Andorra 

Nurseries 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Prop, 

Suggestions  for  Effective                        Box  lOO 

Planting  on  request.  Chestnut  Hill 
PhiU.,  Penna. 

_^ 

TULIP   BULBS      PoMtagePaid 

MaedMay.nowcriiig.aU  color*                         $1.60 
Mind  Partou.  very  faudy.friUod  edges               1.60 
Boutond'Or.  golden  yeUow                                   2.00 
Caledonia.  oraiige.«carlet.  for  beddinc                   2.00 
Gesneriana.  fineat  red                                            2.00 

Wedding  VeU.  gray.  Bushed  Uue                            2.40 
Kate  Greenaway.  blush  white                                 2.40 
Clara  Butt,  richest  pink                                          2.40 
Light  Purple.  taU  and  fine                                       2.80 
Sir  Harry  Veitch.  rich  dark  red                              2J0 
White  Oueen.  sUtely  and  dainty                           3.00 
Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye.  late  pink                          3.00 
Famcombe  Sanders,  best  red                                   3.60 

Mrs.  Potter  Pahner.  very  dark  purple                   4.00 
PriceispcrlOO.    25  of  a  kind  at  100  rate  provided  order  total* 
100  or  more. 

^'Home  Attractions" 

PERGOLAS 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

For  BmiuHfying  Hanm 
Gromda 

When  writing  endoae  10c 
and  ask  for  Peiicila  Catalogue 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

and  Wobator  Arm^  Chicafo»  Ills 

N«w  York  City  OAca,  •  Ed  Stth  StTMt 


*'Ho<if  To  Grow  Rose8"\ 

^r  This  helpful  manual  will  save 
/yourtime  and  insure  success  with  the 
•*queen  of  flowers."  Beautiful  library 
edition;  121  pages;  16  full-page  illus- 
trations in  natural  colors.  Sent  pre- 
paid for$i.  Weinclude  return  coupon 
good  for  $1.  on  first  $5.  order  for  th^ 
"Best  Roses  in  America."  Order 
to-day;  ask  for  free  Floral  Guide. 

AbrMgede«tieael**HowTeGra»lUs«^  Itc 
f  EST  GROVE, 
Bm  M,  Pk. 


CONARD^VirE 
ftJeoesCe.  ff  B 


Read  about  ike  wonderful  Hugonts  Rose  in 
the  Garden  Magaune,  September 


,    _  Theoriainal 

ehemieal  closet.   Mora 
eomfnrtable,  healthful,  convent* 
«nt.  Takt'sthephvceof  all  outdoof 
i  toilets,  where  germe  broed.       Ba 
'  ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
E*ve  a  warm,  eanitarr,  comfort- 
able, odorlpM  toilet  right  in  the 
llouBeanywheroyouwantlt.  Don't 
goout  in  tli%  oold.   ▲  boon  to 
invalid!. 

QUARAimn  OBORIESS 

Tho  germa  are  killed  hy  g, 
ohemiidl  In  wator  In  the 
container.  Empty  once  a, 
month  ae  easy  ae  aahoa. 
OIosi'tRuaranteed.  Thirty 
day8'  t  rial.  A«lc  for  catalog 
and  price. 

«m/arTA»iTiiFa.cp. 

5311  lib  tt.,  Ottrtii,  iii«>^ 


lot  I 
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Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


" x::r''  .J. 

4 

1                1     111    ^  lilfLi  liiilJLjM 

*^^tt98 

H 

FISH  can  be  supplied  DIRECT 
L,  by  the  FRANK  E.  DAVfS 
kit  KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH, 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  1 
from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS..  ~ 

COMPANY,  with  newly  caught 

choicer  than  any  inland  dealer  could  poaribly  furnish. 

Weseli  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME.  We  PREPAH 
express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our  fish  are  pure,  appe- 
tizing and  economical  and  we  want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment 
subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  Mackerel,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are  delicious  for 
breakfast  Theyarefreshly  packed  in  orine  and  will  not  spoil 
on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and  ready  for 
instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a  fine  change  from 
meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for  salads. 
Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  sixnply  are  boiled  and 
packed  m  PARCHMENT-UNED  CANS,  liiev  come  to  you 
as  the  purest  and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as 
crisp  and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  youzsdf. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that  your  whole 
family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like  that  of  dams, 
whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP,  to 
cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Ncwburg  or  deviled,  SAL- 
MON ready  so  serv^  SARDINES  of  aU  kinds,  TUNNY  for 
salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS  and  every  good  thing  packed 
here  or  abroad  you  can  get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  00 
your  pantry  shelf  for  regular  or  emoigency  use. 


n  will  enjoy  most.     Send  the  coupon  for      ^^     Frank  E. 
^^  Davis  Cot 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS  CO.  ^^^     23  a«trai  wh«f . 

^#  GloueMtar,  Mmm» 

23  Central  Wluurf,         ^#       Please  send  me  your  latest 
^#^     Fish  Priea  List. 

^^    Name ^.. 

^^    Street 

^^  City StaU 


Plant  That  Hedge  Now  and  Save  Money 

Does  not  winter 

BOur  Leader       km,  if  planted  now 
ERBElRRi     grow  when  the  first 
IS  to  20  in.  high.       warm    days   of 
$S.oo  per  Hundred,     ^^^^^ 
Larger  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 
MANCHESTER  NURSERIES,  B«  D,  M. 


Here's  the  Sash 
^   That  Needs 
No  Cover 


They  enclose  an  air  space  |  inch  thick  and 
like  a  Thermos  bottle,  retain  the  heat  and  ex- 
clude the  cold.  All  the 
light  admitted  all  the 
time.  The  same  sash  is 
used  on  the  Sunlight 
Ready-made  small 
Greenhouses. 
Ask  for  catalogue  and  order 
early. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
937  East  BroMiway  LoulsvilU,  Kj. 
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Bring  a  Little  Bit  of  Home 
To  the  Boys  at  the  Front 


K- 


"EEP  THE  Home  Fires  Burning"  in  their 
heaxts  as  well  as  on  our  hearths.  Don't 
let  them  forget  that  over  here  a 
hundred  million  loyal  backers  are  with  them 
heart  and  soul.  Don't  let  them  feel  they  are 
forgotten ;  strengthen  the  bonds  between  them 
and  their  home  country. 

You  can  help  do  this  for  a  million,  two 
million  boys  who  have  gpne  to  fight  in  a 
stranee  land.  Give  to  them  freely  through 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  you  will  be  giving  them 
the  little  comforts  that  look  ten  times  as  big 
over  there — free  books  and  magazines,  free 
writing  paper,  and  a  hundred  of  the  lesser 
necessities — sharing  materials,  foot  powder, 
needles  and  thread,  etc. — at  less  than  cost. 
You  will  be  giving  them  entertainment  of  a 
wholesome,  clean  sort — music,  "movies,"  lec- 


tures on  instructive  and  interesting  topics. 
You  will  be  giving  them  the  means;  of  engag- 
ing in  athletic  sports,  invaluable  in  keeping 
men  in  good  physical  and  mental  condition. 
You  will  be  giving  them  instruction  in  French, 
Italian,  English,  if  needed,  history,  geography, 
etc.  You  will  be  giving  them  the  opportimity 
to  attend  religious  services  of  a  broad,  non- 
sectarian  character. 

These  things  are  more  than  comforts — they 
are  necessities  to  men  engaged  in  exhausting 
and  nerve-racking  warfare.  They  keep  hearts 
strong  and  courage  high.  And  by  giving  them 
these  simple  pleasures  and  lesser  essentials, 
you  show  your  gratitude  for  those  who  are 
giving  their  lives.  Open  your  heart  and  purse 
freely  and  pay,  in  so  far  as  you  can,  your 
debt  to  them. 


Seven  allied  activities,  all  endorsed  by  the  Government,  are  combined  in  the  United  War 
Campaign,  with  the  budgets  distributed  as  follows:  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $100,000,000;  K.  W.  C.  A.. 
$15,000,000:  National  Catholic  War  Councu  {including  the  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  special  war  activities  for  women),  $30,000,000:  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  $3,500,000; 
American  Library.  Association,  $3,500,000;  War  Camp  Community  Service,  $15,000,000;  Salva- 
tion Army,  $3,500,000. 


Contributed  through  Ditisloa  of 
AdT«rtl8lng 


United  StfttM  GoT't  Comm.  on 
Public  Informfttlon 


Thij  Space  Contributed  for  the  ff^inning  of  the  War  by 
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Winter  Quarters  for  the  Tender 
Plants 

N  THE  case  of  owners  of  collections  of  Palms 
and  other  decorative  plants  the  ruling  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  allowing  50  per  cent  of 
their  yearly  consumption  (basecf  on  an  average 
of  the  past  three  years),  is  certain  to  work  some 
hardships.  But  the  case  is  by  no  means  hope- 
less, and  with  close  application  it  will  be  easy 
not  only  to  save  these  plants  but  to  have 
them  in  tip  top  condition  in  the  spring. 
In  the  past  it  was  customary  to  keep  these 

flants  at  all  times  in  a  growing  temperature, 
his  of  course  meant  that  the  greenhouses  must 
be  heated  during  September  and  October.  This 
year  we  have  already  saved  the  coal  that  we  would 
have  burned  during  that  period.  We  will  not 
make  any  effort  to  grow  tne  plants  during;  the 
winter  season,  as  absolute  rest,  at  a  much  Tower 
temperature,  will  assure  the  safe  wintering  of 
this  class  of  plants. 

Until  such  time  as  continuous  freezing  weather 
prevails,  wood  fires  could  be  started  in  the  late 
afternoon.  If  the  body  of  water  is  thus  prop- 
erly heated  and  the  greenhouse  closed  tightly 
it  will  retain  sufficient  neat  until  the  sun  strikes 
the  house  in  the  morning.  During  this  period 
the  ventilators  will  be  closed  before  the  sun  goes 
down,  trapping  much  of  the  sun  heat.  The 
plants  must  be  kept  comparatively  dry  at  nieht. 
If  properly  hardened,  they  can  stand  consider- 
able hardships.  Too  much  spraying,  especially 
m  the  evening,  or  overwatering  at  the  roots  will 
cause  the  foliase  to  turn  yellow. 

Consider  a  house  of  Palms  and  other  exotic 
plants  of  similar  character  that  are  usually  grown 
at  a  night  temperature  of  from  65  to  70  de- 
crees. In  these  conditions  the  plants  grow  rap- 
idly and  they  are  consequently  "soft";  this  means 
they  must  be  spaced  sufficiently  to  avoid  crowd- 
ing, and  so  the  greenhouse  is  only  filled  to  about 
two  thirds  its  capacity  because  of  the  danger 
of  the  plants  being  injured  by  contact.  Plants 
that  are  properly  "hardened"  and  that  are 
being  wintered  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees 
can  be  stored  very  close  without  danger.  Doub- 
ling up  the  contents  of  house  or  compartment 
will  permit  the  use  of  proportionately  more  coal 
where  the  exacting  plants  are  being  grown,  such 
as  Orchids.  In  order  to  save  the  more  valuable 
plants  that  have  taken  years  to  grow  it  may  be 
possible  for  neighbors  to  pool  their  interests  by 
wintering  the  valuable  plants  in  one  greenhouse. 

WATERING   IN   WINTER 

Plants  that  are  resting  should  be  kept  com- 
paratively dry.  When  they  are  not  growing 
briskly  they  cannot  utilize  the  moisture  normal 
in  a  high  temperature.  Excess  of  moisture  causes 
mildew,  or  tne  foliage  turns  yellow.  The  little 
spraying  to  be  done  should  be  attended  to  in  the 
morning  on  a  rising  Umterature;  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  foliage  ever  be  wet  at 
night.  Wet  plants  and  a  low  temperature  mean 
certain  destruction. 

Any  more  water  in  the  soil  than  the  plant  can 
utilize  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  plant. 
When  growing  vigorously,  there  is  little  danger  of 
overwatering.  Soil  that  remains  wet  for  any 
time  becomes  sour  and  is  harmful  to  plants. 
Overwatering  the  plants  when  resting  causes  the 
roots  to  decay,  a  condition  which  is  not  percept- 
ible to  the  eye  until  it  is  too  late  to  correct  it. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  feed  plants  in  a  low  tempera- 
ture for  the  root  action  is  lowered.  Well  nour- 
ished roots  with  an  unfavorable  atmosphere  will 
not  produce  a  healthy  growth,  nor  will  a  favor- 
able atmosphere  ancl  an  impoverished  soil.  A 
poor  soil  is  preferred  for  plants  that  are  being 
wintered  at  a  low  temperature  but  don't  repot 


the  plants  now  into  poor  soil.  The  proper  time 
to  repot  is  after  the  resting  period^  when  they  are 
starting  into  growth. 

Just  because  this  land  of  ours  has  been  a  land 
of  plenty,  we  have  been  wasteful,  and  neglectful 
in  small  attentions  that  total  heavily.  How 
many  owners  of  greenhouses,  for  example,  have 
ever  had  their  heating  system  looked  over  to  as- 
certain its  efficiency?  now  many  have  resorted 
to  the  screening  of  the  ashes?  How  many  know 
whether  the  fires  are  properly  banked  dunng  the 
day?  By  cutting  close  on  all  the  comers  and 
applying  a  little  thought  to  our  problems  we  will 
be  able  to  save  most  of  the  valuable  plants  which 
may  be  lost  if  we  simply  become  panic  stricken. 
Closing  the  vents  while  the  sun  is  still  on  the 
house  so  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  natural 
sun  heat  may  be  saved;  having  the  chimney 
really  cleaned;  and  the  furnace  cleaned  daily, 
are  but  plain  common  sense  applications.  Tfie 
curtailment  of  fuel  does  not  necessarily  spell  dis- 
aster.   Quite  the  contrary,  indeed. 


Why  Electric  Heat  WiU  Fail.— If  I  could 
have  but  one.  The  Garden  Magazine  would 
be  my  choice.  Of  course  I  find  some  articles 
more  interesting  than  others,  but  I  read  all  the 
text  and  most  of  the  advertisements  and  find 
it  all  profitable.  I  do,  however,  hope  The  Gar- 
den Magazine  will  not  treat  us  to  many  articles 
like  that  of  last  November  on  Electrical  Heating 
of  Hotframes.  The  writer  opened  with  the 
statement  that  he  had  never  tried  it,  and  then 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of 
electricity  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  practicable. 
The  expense  is  prohibitive,  not  for  installation  or 
current,  but  for  repairs.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  art,  none  but  the  fabulously  rich  can  use 
electricity  for  heat.  The  heating  units  and 
switches  are  continually  going  out  of  commission, 
are  difficult  to  repair,  and  entire  new  units  and 
switches  are  frequently  necessary. — Arthur  Mc^ 
Causland, 

— Our  correspondent  is  probably  quite  correct — 
we  are  not  converted  to  the  idea  of  electric  heat 
ourselves,  but  the  article  was  written  as  a  pres- 
entation of  the  possibilities  because  several 
readers  had  actually  raised  the  question — and 
we  tried  to  satisfy  their  search  for  knowledge 
by  telling  how  it  could  be  done. — Ed, 


The  Rose  Bug. — Will  you  kindly  advise  me 
is  there  any  precaution  I  can  take  with  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  this  fall  against  the  ravages 
of  the  rose  chafer  or  rose  bug?  I  have  bought 
an  old  place  that  has  not  had  attention  for  several 
years.  With  it  some  fine  old  grape  vines  that 
once  bore  more  than  thirty  bushels  from  one  vine. 
In  June  the  vines  were  set  as  thick  as  leaves  with 
buds,  and  after  an  invasion  of  rose  bugs  only 
one  bunch  that  hung  under  a  chipping  sparrow  s 
nest  was  left  to  develop.  Hand  picking  was 
out  of  the  question.  Everything  was  completely 
covered.  They  also  attacked  the  new  hardy 
Hydrangea  hedge,  Deutzias  and  a  few  old 
fashioned  Roses.  Color  seems  to  make  no  differ- 
ence. 

As  they  go  into  the  ground  it  seems  as  if 
something  could  be  done  to  saturate  it.  I  am 
anxious  to  put  in  a  fine  Rose  garden  but  dare 
not  try  it  until  this  pest  is  under  control.  I 
sprayed  with  bordeaux  and  heavily  with  arsenate 
of  lead  and  kerosene  emulsion  but  it  seemed  of 
no  avail. — 0.  U.  Swift,  Bennington,  N,  H. 
— ^The  rose  bug  bores  into  the  ground  during 
the  winter.  Would  spray^ing  the  ground  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  oeing  heavier  than 
air  will  penetrate  the  ground,  be  effective?  It  is 
of  course  useless  to  attack  insects  with  a  fun- 
gicide, like  bordeaux. — Ed. 


Dreer's  ''Matchless  Dozen" 
Hardy  Perennial  Phlox 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  selected  from  a  collection  of  over  one 
hundred  torts,  some  of  them  new  varieties  and  colors  of  recent 
introduction,  others  the  cream  of  the  best  older  sorts.  An 
assortment  of  twelve  varieties  that  is  not  possible  to  surpass. 
You  can  plant  Phlox  at  any  time  so  long  as  the  ground  is  not 
actually  frozen. 

ElizabctK  Campbell.     Bright  salmon-pink  with 

lighter  shadings  and  dark  crimson  eye. 
Euro  pa.      Vigorous  white  with  decided  crimson- 
carmine  ^e. 
Gefion.      Tender   peachblossom   pink   with  bright 

rose  eye, 
Mrs.  Jenkins.     The  best  all  round  pure  white. 
River  ton  Jewel.     Beautiful  shade  of  mauve-rose, 

illuminated  by  a  brilliant  carmine-red  eye. 
R.  P.  Sruthers.    Bright  rosy -car  mine,  with  claret- 

red  eye. 
Rynstrom.     Beautiful  carmine-rose. 
Thor.     Beautiful  salmon-pink,  overlaid  with  a  deep 

scarlet  glow,  large  white  halo  and  aniline-red  eye. 
Von   Laftsburg.      Purest   white  with  exceptional 

large  flowers. 
Viking.     One  of  the  latest  to  flower,  a  pleasing  soft 

salmon-rose. 
W.  C.  Egan.    One  of  the  largest  flowering  sorts,  a 

pleasing  shade  of  soft  pink. 

Widar.   Bright  reddish  violet  with  large  white  centre. 

25  cts.  each;  $2.50  per  dozen;  $15.00  per  100. 

The  set  of  12  varieties  for  $2.50  postpaid. 

Our  Fall  Catalogue  also  gives  a  complete  list  of  seasonable  Seeds. 

Plants  and  Bulbs  for  outdoors,  window  garden  and  conservatory. 

A  copy  maiicd  jrtt  to  anyone  mtntioning  this  magazine. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cleai    Out   the 
Dead  Wood! 

Clear  out  the  shrubs 
winter  killed  last  year. 
It  is  still  time  to 
transplant  all 
hardy  nursery 
products  that 
start  to  thrive  in 
very  early 
spring. 

Over  800  acres  ol  specially  selected  stock  to  choose  from. 
Our  nurseries  are  20  minutes  from  Penn.  Terminal  N.Y.C. 
Pay  us  a  visit,  phone  or  write.  Booklet  on  request. 

Ameriaui  Nursery  Co.  Fhithing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  imp>orters  and  growers  of 
Okchids    in  the    United   States 

Send  twcnty^five  cents  ibr  catalogue.    ThJs  anount  will  hm  refunded 
on  yoer  first  order. 

LAGER    k    HUKRBLL 
Orchid  Growers  snd  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


1  jiV-f  f         We«troy  Tree  I'enta.  Kill  San  Jose  Scale,  Apple  Scab, 
•-^  •^•A-'*-'.^^    Funifl,  lice,  bugs  and  other  enemies  of  vegetatkm  by 

""il  spraying  with 

GOOD'S^^I^nSH  OIL 

SOAP  N?3 

Docf  not  harm  the  trees— fertilizes  sc.il  and  aids  healthy 
growth.  Used  and  endorsed  by  U.S.  I>ei>t.of  Acrictdture. 

PRFF ^*"'    valuable  book  on    tree  and  Plant 

rilCEi  Diseases.     Write  fur  it  !• -day. 

Jame<  Good,  Oripnal  Maker.  2I11>1S  E.  Suaque  hanna  A  v.,  Pldla. 


Hicks  Bi^  TfG( 
SavQ  Ten  Years 


You  wilt  be  de- 
lighted with  a  truck 
load  of  trees  like 
these,  fruit  trees 
that  bear  sooner 
than  usual,  old  li- 
lacs, syrinwra  and 
tall  evergreens  to 
make  the  place 
cozy  all  winter. 

Safe  arrival  by 
rati  and  satisfactory 
growth  if  uaranteed. 

Hicks  Nurseries 

West  bury 

Long  Island 

BoiM    Phone  68 
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Heatherhome  Bulbs 

For  Fall  Planting 

There's  such  a  thing  as  superior  quality  in 
Bulbs,  insuring  greater  success  in  growing  and 
better  flowers. 

Heatherhome  Bulbs  are  of  the  same  exceptional 
quality  as  Heatherhome  Seeds  and  Plants. 

Write  for  our  Fall  Utt  to-day 
Heatherhome  Seed  and  Nursery  Co. 

(FwoMriy  tba  Knglit  and  Siraek  Co.) 

258  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


DWARF 

APPLE  TREES 

DWARF 

PEAR  TREES 

DWARF 

PLUM  TREES 

DWARF 

CHERRY  TREES 

DWARF 

PEACH  TREES 

Caialogum  Frmm                                    1 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES             I 

C.  C.  McKAY,  Mcr 

PAY    BIG   PROFTFS 

Raise  your  own  honey.  We  ^^ 
start  you  right.     SEND  OUC 
to-day  for  6  months'  trial  subscription  to  American  Bee 
Journal  {Oldest  Bee  Paper  in  America)  and  get  24-page 
bee  primer  with  catalogues  of  supplies  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,      Box  0,  Hamihan,  ID. 


PRUNING  LESSONS.  M.  G.  Kains  of  Port  Washington,  L.  I., 
author  of  **  Principles  and  Practise  of  Pruning,"  **Home  Fruit 
Grower/'  'Tlant  Propantion,"  etc.,  and  Lecturer  on  Horticulture  at 
Columbia  University,  cfiers  to  teach  clubs  and  individuals  the  art  of 
pntniog  for  fruit  or  omamenL  Special  terms  November  to  February. 


CIGNET 

^^^    THE      PERMANENT         ■ 

'"f!^^^T^"r  I N  K 


EUMJ 


IT  TAKES  ONE 


WITH 


TLUMBINE  EMERGENCY  CEMENT 

To  rwpair  burwt  ^VaterplpMft,  Tanlcs, 
I  SlnlcA,  LaTBtoriea,  vto. 

U  POUO  PAOCAGE  TO  YDUa  HOME  aorr  ON  naVT  or  He.  M  STAIVS. 

STONE    TAR    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 
\  V  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET.^  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y._ 

no      == 


YoUT        ^^^^    contain    a    complete 
r  ,1  Kipling — that    is,    if    you 

LttOTQTy  plan  to  afford  your  children 
the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family. 

PuhluM  h 

Douhleday^  Page  &  Co,^  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Salmagundi 

SEVERAL  Items  of  information  have 
come  to  me  in  the  last  year  which  I  hope 
to  pass  along,  with  The  Garden  Magazine 
actmg  as  intermediary. 

As  vegetables  have  the  right  of  way,  com 
shall  be  the  first  number  on  the  programme. 
The  roasting  ears  have  a  vicious  enemy  in  a 
yellow  moth  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  com 
silk,  these  hatching  into  an  unpleasant  green 
worm  with  the  appetite  of  a  growing  boy. 
Nothing  is  more  aggravating  than  to  stnp 
the  luscious  Golden  Bantam  and  find  the 
com  worm  has  "beaten  you  to  it."  Having 
suffered  greatly  from  these  larvae,  I  wrote  to 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster,  last  spring,  for  help.  The  answer 
came  back  that  dusting  the  com  silk  every 
three  to  Rve  days,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  silk,  with  powdered  arsenate  of  lead, 
might  be  tried.  I  applied  this  remedy  with 
a  bellows  and  found  it  quite  successful.  It 
did  not  eradicate  the  pest  entirely  but  re- 
duced its  ravages  to  a  minimum. 

A  second  suggestion  was  also  made,  to  in- 
close each  ear  in  a  paper  bag  after  the  pollen 
was  set.  As  I  live  on  the  edge  of  a  golf  course 
and  am  a  sensitive  soul,  I  shrank  from  the 
ridicule  entailed  by  such  a  proceeding. 

The  early  limas  are  often  victims  of  late 
frosts,  heavy  spring  rains,  or  too  deep  plant- 
ing, and  a  second  lot  has  to  be  put  in,  which 
postpones  the  harvest  several  weeks.  Provi- 
dence is  inscrutable  about  the  weather, 
but  it  is  possible  to  circumvent  the  other 
trouble.  Make  a  shallow  trench  and  place 
the  beans  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  top  of 
each  is  just  on  a  level  with  the  soil,  and  as  they 
come  up  fill  in  the  trench  gradually.  Strong 
roots  are  formed  in  this  way  without  the 
sprout  having  to  push  through  so  much  earth, 
which  it  often  seems  physically  incapable  of 
doing  when  the  ground  is  heavy  and  cold. 

Pole  limas  make  a  good  cover  for  the 
sunny  side  of  a  wire  fence,  and  afford  an  extra 
opportunity  for  intensiveness. 

Is  the  Golden  Queen  Raspberry  unknown, 
or  why  do  very  few  people  plant  it  to  fumish 
fmit  for  their  home  tables)  It  is  not  mar- 
ketable on  account  of  its  extreme  fragility, 
but  the  pale  yellow  color  and  delicate  flavor 
appeal  to  eye  and  palate,  and  made  into  jam 
it  IS  a  toothsome  thing.  Serve  the  jam  with 
cream  cheese  and  vou  instantly  become  a 
camouflage  artist,  for  nearly  everyone  mis- 
takes it  for  a  thick  bar-le-duc. 

Now  as  to  flowers.  A  friendly  nurseryman 
not  far  from  here  was  chatting  about  herba- 
ceous plants  one  day,  and  the  following  nug- 
gets of  wisdom  were  obtained  from  him:  The 
hardy  blue  Salvia  is  a  straggling  and  untidy 
fellow,  with  only  a  glorious  color  to  make  up 
for  disorderly  habits.  If,  however,  when 
he  is  about  two  feet  tall,  you  cut  him  back 
severely,  he  will  bush  out,  be  easier  to  handle, 
and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  border. 
Heuchera,  or  Coral  Bells,  can  be  made  to 
bloom  nearly  the  entire  season  by  cutting  off 
the  first  crop  of  blossoms  before  they  go  to 
seed.  I  have  masses  of  them  with  white 
Dictamnus  in  front  and  a  privet  hedge  to 
supply  the  green  background,  and  the  effect 
is  lovely.  Achillea  Boule  de  Neige  is  a  great 
improvement  over  Achillea  the  rearl,  which 
in  my  garden  seeds  itself  abominably,  gets 
tangled  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible 
to  weed  it,  and  is  a  general  nuisance.  White 
flowers  are  so  indispensable  outdoors  and  for 
picking  that  one  tums  with  relief  to  Boule  de 


Neige  which  is  stocky,  erect  in  habit,  and  al- 
together a  well  behaved  specimen. 

The  same  nurseryman  has  propagated  a 
most  entrancing  Meadow  Rue,  pale  lavender 
and  apparently  a  strong  grower.  Although 
not  on  the  market  yet,  I  managed  to  conscript 
a  few  plants  for  my  own  use,  and  can  scarcely 
wait  to  see  what  they  will  do  next  summer. 
After  numerous  disappointments  I  have 
concluded  that  the  proof  of  the  plant  is  in  the 
blooming,  if  such  a  paraphrase  is  permissible. 

The  garden  experts  are  always  asking  us 
to  make  plans  for  the  spring  work  during  the 
winter.  Why  not  go  a  step  farther  and  make 
them  the  autumn  before  while  the  crops 
are  being  harvested?  At  that  time  many 
things  come  up  which  we  determine  to  do 
otherwise  the  next  year,  and  then  promptly 
forget  all  about.  A  map  showing  how  we 
planted  the  vegetables  and  the  succession  of 
varieties  in  1918,  with  the  results  and  pro- 
jected changes  tabulated  on  the  margin, 
would  be  a  great  assistance  in  1919,  and  might 
make  a  surprising  difference  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  vegetable  ledger. 

Ohio.  Kate  B.  Burton. 

Geraniums  in  Winter 

"LJEALTHY  blooming  Geraniums  are  very 
**•  *  decorative  and  they  blossom  all  winter 
with  less  care  than  most  flowers  demand.  In 
order  to  get  them  select  for  potting  new  plants 
that  have  not  blossomed  and  the  few  back- 
ward ones  which  failed  to  bloom.  Have  small 
pots  for  each  plant,  because  the  plants  will 
produce  all  roots  and  no  foliage  when  there  is 
too  much  crock  room.  Good  drainage  is  a 
necessity.  A  large  hole  in  the  pot  and  a  layer 
of  two  inches  of  pieces  of  charcoal  or  broken 
flower  pots  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot  will 
provide  the  best  drainage.  Have  plenty  of 
rich  soil  placed  rather  compactly  around  the 
roots;  also  sand,  which  is  heating  to  soil.  If 
it  is  possible,  keep  the  plants  in  a  sunny  win- 
dow of  a  cool  room;  when  long  shoots  grow 
out  they  should  be  pinched  back. 

Watering  is  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult  task  in  taking  care  of  potted  plants. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much  water 
should  De  given  to  plants  in  pots  as  the  con- 
ditions under  which  plants  are  grown,  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  state  of  the  weather,  influ- 
ence the  answer.  Experience  alone  teaches 
when  water  is  necessary;  but  if  the  amateur 
takes  care  to  water  his  plants  only  when  the  soil 
begins  to  get  dry  and  before  it  has  really  got  dry, 
he  cannot  go  far  wrong.  One  rule,  however, 
needs  to  be  observed  without  fail,  that  when 
water  is  applied  let  the  pot  be  filled  to  the  rim, 
so  that  the  soil  is  moistened  thoroughly,  then 
give  no  water  until  the  soil  appears  to  need  it. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  growing 
plants  in  pots  is  that  of  giving  a  little  water  fre- 
quently. This  practice  is  bound  to  result  in 
poor  soil,  and  the  consequent  ill  health  of  the 
plants.  Geranium  leaves  should  be  washed 
every  week  and  dead  leaves  picked  oflF.  Keep 
a  small  stiff  brush  to  give  the  pots  an  occasional 
good  scrubbing;  even  though  the  pots  are  set 
m  jardinieres,  they  need  cleaning  once  in  a 
while.  The  pots  are  porous  and  become  easily 
clogged  if  not  washed.  If  the  pot  is  kept  dean 
the  soil  will  keep  fresh  and  will  never  become 
sour  and  injure  the  plants.  Turn  the  flowers 
each  day  or  so  to  prevent  them  from  growing 
one-sided.  The  box  plant  food  is  best  for 
Geraniums,  and  the  easiest  applied.  Lime 
water  poured  over  the  sour  dirt  will  sweeten  it 
in  winter. 

Maryland.  Samuel  H.  Garekol. 
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Fencing 
the  home  grounds 

As  you  can  see  from  the  illustration, 


RUST    -PROOF 


FENCE 

is  quite  sturdy,  yet  graceful  and  pleasing  in  design.    It  has  wonder- 
ful rigidity  ana  strength  because  of  the  overlapped  loops,  interlaced 
wires  and  the  Excelsior  patented  steel  clamps  which  hold  vertical 
and  horizontal  wires  firmly  together.    AFTER  being  made  it  is  dip- 
galvanized,  which  not  only  makes  it  rust  proof  and  long  lasting, 
but  firmly  binds  the  whole  together. 

Send  for  catalog  B  and  you  will  have  complete  and  interesting 
information. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  EXCELSIOR  garden 
necessities,  such  as 

Rust  Proof  Tree  Guards,  Tennis  Rail- 
ings, Gates,  Bed  Guards,  Trellises,  etc 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


^^'::»^, 


Cultivate  Your  Garden 
the   "PERFECTION"  Way 


The   "Per  fret  ion"    Cultivator    kills    weedi, 
aerates  the  soil,  const-rvcs  moisture.     Can 
be  atl mated   many  ways  and  anybody 
Can  work  it.     Write  for  full  details 
l»-dar. 

LEONARD  SEED  CO. 


Any  of 
Ihree  sizes 
$3.50  each 

So.  I.  with  two  c 

with  6  inch   or   7    inch 

knives,    v>ill   work   rows  9 

to  ti  iiicheii  wide. 

Ro.  3.  with  four  di^rs  for  ii<se  uith 

;S.  Z%  and  8%  inch  knives,  will 

work  II  to  14  inch  wide  rows. 

ilo.  S,  vklth  four  discs,  and  10  or  11  inch 

knives,  works  rows  i  j  to  16  inches  wide. 

,/ seeds/or  firestni ^lanttH^  [•KI-£ 


226-230  West  KinzieSL 
ChicagOf  lUinoii 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

The  Aten  System  eliminates  the 
obno.xious  cessjxK)!.     It  is  permanent, 
self -operating,  and  can  be  installed 
by  any  one.    Used  by  many  prom- 
inent   people.     Recommended 
by  well-known  architects.  /4r^- 


few       -^   -ii^^-^.J^ 
ATEN  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO.,  286  Filth  Are.,  New  York  City 
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TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass  Cutter  on  Earth 
—Cuts    a    Swath    86     Inches    Wide 

Drawn  by  one  lior^e  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 
the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  iawn   than  any  three  ordinary  horse-drawn 
mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 

Send  for  catalogue  illuatrating  all  typea  of 
TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

S.  p.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

23  Central  Ave.                        Orange,  N.  J. 

■  All  the  Sunlight  All  Day  Greenhousea             H 

I    King    Construction    Co.    ■ 

■  4ZS  King's  Road         North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.     ■ 
1                                 Write  for  Booklet                               | 

MR.    ROBERT    PVLE— the    well-known    Garden    Lecturer   and 
Rosarian  invitts  correspondence  from  garden  lovers  and  societies. 
Subject  —  "The  American  Rose    Garden"    illustrated  with    finely 
rnlored  lantern  slides.    Address:  West  Grove,  Pa. 

**HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES"— Library'  F^lition;  121  [lages— 16  in 
natural  colors.      Not  a  calalo^e.     Price  $1,  refunded  on  $.s  order 
for  plants.    The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  Hox  24,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

RnODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
.  PBUr^ING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  i 
527  5,  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only  pruner 
made  that  cuts  from 
both  sides  of  the  limb 
and  does  not  bruise  the 
bark.  Made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes.  All  shears  de- 
livered tree  to  your  door. 

If 'rite  for   circular   and    prices 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  ''ONE  MAN"  Dog 

Classiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  farm,  country,  auto,  children.  Splendid  companioti. 
romping  fflaymale,  matchless  watch  and  stock  dew.  Endorsed  as  unsurpassed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Hainey. 
Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  affectionate  and  true  as  steel.  Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  dependable 
with  children. 

VIBERT  AII^D ALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy,  Iiardy, 
absolulrly  Jree  Jrorn  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY.  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred, 
pedigreed,  registered,  certified. 

The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 


WE  OFFER:  (1)  Healthy,    hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly,  comical,  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.     (2)  Grown  or  partly  grown  male  or  female  or  unrelated  pair  for 
I         I  |.^j  ^  splendid  bitch  aheadv  served  by  ciur  magniticent  stud.     HV  zuarantre  prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  smcere  dealings  and  satisfaction. 

Brainy,  Brawny,    Noble,  Upstanding  lNTERNATION.\L  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world).    Fee 

Phone  Bound  Brook  397 


breeding.  (3)  A  splendid  bitch  aheadv  served  by  ciur  magniticent  stud.  HV  guaTa'ntre' prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  smcere  dealings  and  satisfaction. 
"UD,  Brainy,  Brawny,  Noble,  Upstanding  lNTERNATION.\L  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international  champio"  a;>-'»'1-»1"  "♦••^i  '" 
Simply  express  your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred  and  returned.    Descriptive  illmtrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.    Also  stud  card. 


AT  STl 

$25. 


VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM,  Box  SB,  Weston,  New  Jersey 
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Caruso  is  singing  in  the  trenches  in  France  tonight.  Alma  Gluck  is  there,  too,  and  John 
McCormack  and  Geraldine  Farrar  and  Galli-Curci  and  all  the  glorious  golden  voices.  The  violin 
of  Heifetz  and  Zimbalist,  the  piano  of  Paderewski  are  heard.  Sousa's  Band  is  there  and  the  pa- 
thos  and  laughter  of  that  sturdy,  fighting  Scotsman,  Harry  Lauder. 

Thousands  of  miles  from  home  in  a  land  torn  by  battle,  our  boys  yet  listen  to  the  spiritual 
voice  of  Art.     Through  the  Victrola,  the  mightiest  artists  in  all  the  ^ world  sing  to  them  the 

hymn  of  victory,  cheer  them  with  their  wit  and  laughter,  comfort  and 
inspire  them. 

**A  singing  army  is  a  victorious  army,''  says  General  Pershing. 
The  great  artists  of  the  world  are  on  the  firing  line,  rallying  our 
hosts  about  the  banners  of  Freedom, 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.»  u.  s.  a. 


yy neri  blowers  Do  More  ihan  Medicine 

Stories  of  Our  Base  Hospitals 


KOTICE  TO  RHADER:  When  you  fi 
reading  this  magazine  place  n  x-cent  stami 
this  notice,  man  the  magazine,  and  It  will 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  soldien  and  sa 
destined  to  proceed  overseas.  No  wrapper,  nc 
dress.  A.  S.  BURLHSuN. 
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Luther  Burbank — Life -^ Long  Friend  of  Flowers 

An  Appreciation  by  the  Advertising  Man 

In  the  early  seventies  there  lived,  in  the  Massachusetts 
hills,  a  lad  into  whose  heart  God  had  put  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  compassion  and  sympathy  for  the 
helpless.  Soon  after  he  came  to  an  age  where  he  began 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  things  he  became 
aw^are  of  the  utter  contempt  with  which  the  farmers 
thereabouts  treated  the  wild  or  Ox-eye  Daisy.  It  was 
persecuted  with  relentless  vigor  as  a  dangerous  weed  in 
which,  however,  the  boy's  vision  could  see  much  more 
than  the  average  man. 

In  due  time  this  lad  moved  to  the  Golden  State.  With 
him  he  took  some  seeds  of  this  much  despised,  and,  on 
his  part,  much  pitied  wild  Daisy.  In  due  time  he  sowed 
the  seeds,  he  nursed  the  seedlings,  and  then  began  that 
process  of  selection  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  the  Shasta  Daisy.  Rivaling  in  brilliancy,  the 
wonderful  snow-capped  Mount  Shasta,  this  Daisy  now 
graces  thousands  of  gardens,  gladdens  millions  of  hearts, 
and  all  because  a  boy  pitied  the  despised  weed  of  the 
rough  Massachusetts  hills. 

What  Luther  Burbank  did  for  the  Daisy,  he  did  for 
scores  of  other  flowers.  Soon  after  he  became  established 
in  the  Golden  State,  he  became  interested  in  the  State's 
flower,  the  California  Poppy.  With  loving  care  he  fertil- 
ized and  hybridized  existing  forms;  with  more  care   he 

studied  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  thousands  of  seedlings,  and  in  due  time  he  gave  to  the  world 

an  entirely  new  race  of  California  Poppies,  larger,  more  brilliant, 

more  vigorous  than  its  semi-wild  ancestors. 

Nor  have  Luther  Burbank's  efforts  been  confined  to  flowers  from  seeds. 
His  hybrid  Gladioli,  the  collection  of  which  includes  nearly  100,000 
varieties,  are  adding  to  his  fame.  Amaryllis  with  flowers  eight  and  ten 
inches  across  are  opening  the  eyes  of  garden  lovers  everywnere  to  the 
possibilities  of  patience  and  preseverance  rightly  applied  in  the  garden. 

And  now,  plant  lovers  of  America,  behold  America's  foremost  plant 
breeder,  slightly  gray  around  the  temples,  but  with  the  fire  of  youth 
still  in  his  eyes,  stretching  out  his  hands,  and  beseeching  you  to  "Say 
it  with  Flowers,*' 


Two  lovely  Shasta  Daisies,  in  view  of  Mt.  Shasta 


fAauAtti^iU^Mswer^ 


has  been  the  eternal  force  which,  through  all  the  years,  has  helped  to  kindle 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Luther  Burbank,  whose  answer  to  the  appeal  we  now  have 
in  scores  of  improved  forms  of  flowers.  To  find  recognition  for  a  plant  little 
better  than  a  weed,  proved  the  starting  point.  To  make  America  one  glorious 
flower  garden,  is  the  inspiring  ideal  whicn  keeps  Luther  Burbank,  even  at  his 
advanced  age,  busy  on  an  average  eighteen  hours  a  day  looking  after  his  pets. 

Mr.  Burbank  is  not  given  to  writing  about  his  work  and  himself,  being,  as  all 
philosophers,  a  modest  man.  But  he  publishes  a  catalogue,  and  I  am  sure  he 
will  gladly  mail  a  copy  to  all  the  garden  makers  in  America,  especially  if  they 
mention  the  Garden  Magazine. 


^/ 
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Luther  Burbank.  whose  name  is  quite  familiar  to  gardeners     -  '^■ 
as  a  plant  breeder  and  introducer  of  novelties,  is  an  active 
member  of  the  National  War  Garden  Commission 
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OR  1919  we  offer  13  magnificent  novelties 
Burpee's  New  Early  Flowering  Spen- 
cers.   The  house  of  Burpee  has  been  long 
famous  as  American  Headquarters  for  Sweet  Peas,  and  in  the 
years  that  have  passed,  we  have  introduced  hundreds  of  new 
varieties  but  never  before  in  any  single  year,  have  we  had  as  many  as 
thirteen  new  ones  to  offer. 

Burpee's   Sweet  Peas,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  been  awarded  seven  silver 
cups,  six  gold  medals,  and  innumerable  certificates  for  new  varieties,  thus  clearly  demonstrating 
the  great  superiority  of  the  stock  that  we  offer. 


..; 


RiiraAA^tt  Naiat  FafIv  FlniATArinfr  ^nAn^Ar*     Realizing  the  future  for,  and  importance  of,  this  new  class  for  win- 
DUrpee  5  new  Eiariy  riOWermg  ijpeacen     ter  flowering  under  glass,  also  for  outdoor  blooming  during  the 
winter  months,  in  all  frostless  localities,  we  began  crossing  the  summer-flowering  Spencers  with  the  Burpee  early  or  winter-flowering 
Grandiiloras  in  the  summer  of  1909. 
From  sowings  made  imder  glass  in  August  they^may  be  had  in  bloom  for  Thanksgiving  and  from  September  sowings  for  Christmas. 
Grown  in  the  open,  they  b^:in  to  flower  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  regular  or  summer-flowering  Spencers,  and  if  no  seed-pods  are  allowed 
to  form  will  continue  bloommg  quite  as  long  as  that  type. 
Sown  in  Florida,  California  ajid  other  Southern  States  toward  the  end  of  September,  they  will  bloom  from  Christmas  imtil  April  or  May. 
Moreover,  they  are  just  the  type  of  Sweet  Pea  for  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  similar  climates,  where  they  bloom  and  flourish 
during  the  cool  months  of  winter  and  early  spring,  and  until  the  weather  becomes  too  intensely  hot. 


BurpM's  Early  Blue  Jaclrat.  This  novdty  will  certainly  become 
popular  with  all  Sweet  Pea  lovere  who  prefer  the  dark  shades.  It  is  a 
rich  dark  navy-blue  self.  Extremely  free  flowering  and  usually  produced 
in  foiirs.     Pkt.  ISc ;  2  for  2Sc. 

BurpM's  Early  Chanry  Rlpa.  A  particularly  bright  and  taking  color 
and  quite  new  m  this  section.  It  might  be  described  as  a  glowing  cherry 
or  salmon-cerise  self.  Awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  at  the  International 
Spring  Show.  New  York,  March  20,  1918.  Pkt.  15c-;  2  for  25. 
Burpee's  Early  DaintlneM.  This  has  always  been  a  favorite  since  it 
was  first  exhibited  in  1915  when  it  was  certificated.  We  have  only  now 
been  able  to  work  up  a  sufficient  stock  to  offer  to  our  friends.  A  strong 
grower  with  flowers  of  largest  size  and  usually  produced  in  fours.  Color 
pure  white  edged  rose.  Similar  to  Summer-flowering  Daiiity.  Pkt. 
10c.;  i  OS.  75c.;  oa.,  $1.25;  i  lb.,  $3.75;  lb.,  $12.50. 
Burpee's  Early  Fantasy.  Striped  and  marbled  with  rich  rose-pink 
on  a  creamy  white  ground.  Exceedingly  bright  and  makes  a  telling 
bunch  when  out.  EirtTemely  free  and  a  continuous  bloomer,  the  fkiwers 
usally  borne  in  threes  and  fours  on  long  stems.  Pkt.,  15c.;  2  for  25c. 
Burpee's  Early  Favorite.  A  very  free  and  strong  growing  variety 
with  flowers  of  good  size.  Color  similar  to  the  old  Apple  Blossom. 
Rosy-pink  standard  and  blush  wings.  The  flowers  are  nicely  placed, 
and  usually  borne  in  fours.  Excdlent  for  bunching.  Pkt.,  15c. ;  i  os., 
$1.75;  oa.,  $3.00. 

Burpee's  Early  Gipsy  Maid.  Color  lieht  bright  roee-pink,  suffused 
salmon.  The  deep  lemon  keel  tends  to  soften  and  lighten  up  the  flower. 
The  flowera  are  of  great  size,  usually  borne  in  fours  on  extra  long  stems. 
This  will  become  a  great  favorite.  Pkt.,  15c. ;  2  for  25c. 
Burpee's  Early  Glorious.  This  magnificent  novelty  may  be  briefly 
described  as  an  early  flowering  Royal  Purple,  the  color  being  identical 
to  the  popular  Summer-flowenng  variety  of  that  name.  The  color  is  a 
charming  shade  of  warm  rosy-purple,  while  the  flowers  are  of  great  size 
and  invariably  produced  in  threes  and  fours  on  very  long  stems.  Pkt.,  20c. 


Burpee's  Early  Lustre.     A  most  distiiKt  and  pleasing  shade  of  deep  ' 
rose-pink  with  a  lustrous  coppery-like  sheen  overlying  or  suffusing  the 
standard.    Flowers  of  great  size  and  fredy  produced  in  fours.     A  magni- 
ficent variety  for  bunching.     Pkt.,  10c.;  i  ox.,  $1.00;  ox.,  $1.75;  i  lb., 
$5.25;  lb.,  $17.50,  poetpaid. 

Burpee's  Early  Majestic  In  this  novelty  we  have  a  flower  of  great 
size,  bold  and  out-standing.  The  standard  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  purplish- 
marooru  the  wirigs  rosy-purple.  The*  immense  flowers  are  invariably 
borne  on  long  stiff  stems  in  threes  and  fours,  while  it  is  a  continuous  and 
free  bloomer.     Pkt.,  15c.;  2  for  25c. 

Burpee's  Early  Orani^e  Beauty.  Similar  in  color  to  Hden  Lewis, 
therefore  a  glowing  orange-scarlet  with  softer  colored  wiiics.  Extremely 
free  and  early  blooming,  valuable  alike  for  culture  tmder  glass  or  in  open, 
as  it  withstands  the  sun  and  weather  well.  Pkt.,  15c.;  2  for  25c. 
Burpee's  Early  Rosebud.  The  flowers  are  of  immense  size  and  freely, 
produced  in  threes  and  fours.  Color  bright  shining  rose  with  a  suspicion 
of  bronzy  suffusion  throughout  the  standard.  Pkt.,  15c.;  2  for  25c. 
Burpee's  Improved  Snowstorm.  The  result  of  a  cross  made  between. 
King  White  and  Yarrawa,  it  embodies  the  best  qualities  of  those  two 
varieties  and  easily  eclipses  all  Early-fkywering  white  Sweet  Peas  to  date. 
The  flowers  are  df^  Yarrawa  size  but  finer  form  as  the  standard  does  not 
reflex  but  is  magnificently  bold,  though  charmingl^r  waved.  A  vigorous 
grower,  the  immense  flowers  are  invariablv  borne  in  tours  on  very  long 
stems.  This  is  the  last  word  in  White  Sweet  Peas.  Awarded  Certificate 
of  Merit  at  the  Great  International  Show,  New  York,  March  20, 
1918.  Pkt.,  15c.;  i  os.,  $1.25;  1  ox.,  $2.00;  \  lb.,  $6.00;  1  lb.,  $20.00, 
poetpaid. 

Burpee's  Early  Splendor.  A  magnificent  new  deep  rose  self.  The 
rich  rose-crimson  color  is  accentuated  by  the  distinct  white  blotch  at 
the  base  of  standard  and  wings.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  usually 
borne  in  fours  on  ver^  long  stems.  Similar  in  color  to  the  Summer- 
flowering  RosabeUe.     Pkt.,  10c.;  i  ox.,  $1.75;  \  lb.,  $5.25;  lb.,  $17.50. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.      Seed  Growers      PHILADELPHIA 
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'Hoosier  Beauty'*  io  be  yours,  FREE!    Read 

An 
Optimises  Opinion 

I  believe  in  the  righteousness  of  Amer- 
ica's cause. 

I  believe  in  the  fighting  qualities  of 
America's  men — and  women, 

I  believe  in  the  service  which  the  florists 
are  rendering  the  nation  in  helping  America 
to  "Say  it  with  Flowers." 

I  believe  that  each  individual  reader  of 
Garden  Magazine  is  anxious  to  further  the 
cause  of  "Flowers  for  Every  Soldier." 

To  bring  the  attainment  of  this  ideal 
nearer,  I  am  making  this  special 

Optimist's  Offer 

Everj'^  one  who  orders,  before  March  1st, 
1919,  flowering  plants  to  the  amount  of 
Five  Dollars,  to  be  selected  from  our  Free 
Catalog,  will  receive  a  guaranteed  to  bloom 
plant  of  the  wonderful,-  crimson  Hoosier 
Beauty  Rose  shown  above,  with  the  com- 
pliments of 

Chas.  H.  Totty  Co.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Portrait  of  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent  and  four  views 
of  the  Arboretum  supplied  by  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
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A  Real  Find  for  Just 
Seventy-five  Dahlia  Enthusiasts 

For  eight  years  I  have  nursed  a  ''pet** — ^the  finest  pink  Peony- 
flowered  Dahlia  in  cultivation.  It  is  so  well-established  now  that 
I  have  decided  to  dispose  of  the  entire  stock,  so  that  other  Dahlia 
lovers  may  enjoy  its  enchanting  beauty.  I  liierefore  offer  the 
entire  stock  of 

The  Longest'Lasting  Peony  Dahlia 
extant — Mrs.  Frederick  Grinnell 

It's  a  beautiful  flower,  equally  valuable  for  cutting,  exhibition  or 
garden  display.  It  is  fragrant,  large,  yet  graceful,  and  its  pink 
color  is  more  beautiful  under  artificial  light  than  outdoors.  But  its 
greatest  quality  is  its  Uuting  beauty.  Flowers  remain  in  perfect 
shape  for  a  week!  On  this  particular  point  the  Editor  of  Garden 
Magazine  states  that  it  is  absolutely  unrivaled.  Awarded  Inter- 
national Prize  by  the  American  Dahlia  Society,  Silver  Medal  given 
bv  the  Toronto  Horticultural  Society  for  Best  Seedling  Dahlia 
of  Any  Tvpe  at  the  American  Dahlia  Society  Show,  American 
Institute,  New  York,  September  24»  1918.  In  all  it  has  won  four- 
teen ^st  prizes. 

75  Clumps  at  Ten  Dollars  Each 

That's  all  I  have!  Since  I  am  told  that  there  are  several 
thousand  Dahlia  connoisseurs  among  the  Readers,  75  should  act 
quickly.  Send  check  with  order.  I  will  store  the  clumps  care- 
fully and  guarantee  their  safe  arrival  at  planting  time. 

John  ?.  Rooney,  93  Bedford  St,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


HODGSON 


Poriable 
HOUSES 


It  is  possible  to  build  that  small  house  you  need  and 
still  help  to  conserve  lumber  and  labor.  Buy  the  Hodgson 
Way,  whether  a  garace,  clubhouse,  cottage,  bungalow, 
playi^ouse  or  any  other  kind  of  small  house. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  send  for  the  catalogue  containing  photographs  of 
small  houses  in  many  styles  and  sizes.  The  dimensions  and  layout  plan 
are  also  shown  and  prices  given  for  every  item. 

After  you  have  selected  the  one  you  need, 
send  your  order  and  the  house  will  be  shipped 
in  neatly  painted  sections  that  can  be  as- 
sembled quickly  by  a  couple  of  unskilled  men. 
When  it  is  finished  you  have  a  beautiful  at- 
tractive house,  exactly  as  shown  in  the  cata- 
logue and  at  less  cost  than  if  you  had  it 
built  the  usual  way. 

Even  if  you  don't  need  the  house  till  Spting 
— now  is  the  best  time  to  order  it.  Send  25% 
of  the  cost  with  the  order  and  we  will  pack 
your  house  ready  for  shipment  and  hold  it  for 
you  until  you  need  it.  At  the  same  time  you 
are  protecting  yourself  against  possible  in- 
creased prices. 

Send  jot  the  caiahgtu  io-day. 

E.     F.     HODGSON      CO. 

Room  228,  71-73  Federal  St.,  Boston 


6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 
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Flowers  Bring  Peace 


Yes,  flowers  bring  peace  of  mind  to  the  war  worker.  Keep  sunny 
and  sweet,  in  spite  of  the  stress  and  strain,  by  growing  "The 
Queen  of  Flowers."  She  will  respond  heartily  to  your  care;  her 
fragrance  and  marvelous  color  harmonies  will  appeal  to  your 
sense  of  beauty,  and  impress  you  daily  with  tne  wonder  of 
Nature's  works. 

Start  now  to  plan  your  summer  rose  attractions.  And  let  C.  &  J. 
guaranteed-to-bloom  Roses  help  you  out,  with  their  widely-varied 
forms  and  colorings,  with  sorts  adaptable  to  any  climate.  And 
especially  consider  the 

New  Chinese  *'Hagonis''  Rose 

— the  firjt  roie  to  bloom  m  the  spring.  Absolutely  unique  as  regards  appearance 
aod  habit  of  growth.  The  color  is  intense  canary  yellow,  very  bright  and  attrac> 
live.  It  is  really  cjtceptional  for  its  abundance  of  bloom,  and  dainty  foli- 
age The  young  shoots  are  a  rich  crimson  in  color— an  added 
beauty  not  seen  in  many  varieties.  Hardy  as 
a  daisy— suitable  for  lawn  or  planting  among 
shrubbery.  Own  root  pot-plants.  2-yr.  sire, 
$z.QO  each,  postpaid.  Larger  2-yr. 
plants,  by  express  $3.00;  j-yr.,  oy 
express  ^5. CO.  Our  supply  of  this 
new  beauty  is  limited.  Order  your 
plants  at  once. 

A  SPLENDID 
XMAS  PRESENT 

120  page  Cloth  Bound  Book 
"How  to  Crow  Roses** 

A  little  handbook  for  amateurs 
prepared  out  of  a  lifetime's  exper- 
ience with  Roses  throughout  Amer- 
ica. Contains  helpful  calendar  of 
operations,  lists  of  right  varieties  for 
each  section.  Full  cultural  infor- 
mation. 16  pages  in  natural  colors 
Price  ^i.oo  each  postpaid. 
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The  Gift  that  is 
Bound  to  Please^sm 


1§ 


Here  is  a  gift  that  every  man  or  woman,  boy  or 

girl,  will  love  to  ''tinker'*  with  the  minute  they  get 

it.    The  very  sight  of  it  will  nurse  the  gardening 

spirit  and  prove  the  incentive  to  start  that  1919 

victory  garden  right 

I  IBERTV  Wheelhoe 
Cultivator  and  Weeder 

consists  of  a  seven-toothed  cultivator,  adjustable 
(without  tools)  to  rows  4  to  10  inches  wide. 
Substantially  made  from  durable  a.sh,  maOeable 
iron  and  high-grade  steel,  it  will  give  lasting 
service  for  many  years.     Boys  and  girls  do 
great  work  with  it,  though  its  adaptability 
to  four  distinct  heights  make  it  the  cul- 
tivator for  everybody.    For  use  as  a  hand 
cultivator  it  comes  with  5  foot  ash  handle. 
The  change  from  hand  to  wheel  cul- 
tivator is  made  easily  and  quickly. 
Tbe  special  dcsi^  of  teeth  cuts  toe  weeds 
as  well  aa  cultivates  the  soii 

Write  us  to-day  for  de5CTipti\"e  fxioklet 

givinj^  prices  and  all  tho  facts  about 

this  and  other  labor-^ vinff  Gilaoo 

Ganlcn    Took.      S«-nd  iu«o  the 

name    and    address    of    your 

local  hardware  dealer. 

J.  E.  GILSON 
COMPANY 
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Why  Don't  You 

Have  a 
Home  Fruit  Garden 

Do  you  realize  how  little  ground  it 
takes,  how  little  time  it  takes,  and  how 
little  it  costs  to  grow  your  own  fruit? 

You  don't  have  to  be  told  how  fine  it 
would  be  to  pick  fruit  from  your  own  trees, 
vines  and  bushes  — fruit  FULL  ripened,  full 
flavored — such  fruit  as  would  brin^  very  high 
prices  if  you  could  find  it  on  the  market  at  all. 

This  sample  plan  shows  you  how  MUCH 
fruit  and  what  a  great  variety  you  can  raise  on    | 
just  a  little  space.    This  plot  is  only  60  x  100  feet, 
yet  it  will  produce  plenty  for  a  large  family  for 
eating  fresh,  for  cooking,  canning,  etc.,  and  over  a 
long  season.     If  you  have  more  room,  it  will  pay 
you  to  grow  a  surplus  to  sell  to  nearby  markets.     It 
would  take  you  only  a  few  hours  to  plant  these  fruit    , 
trees  and  plants.     And  it  would  only  cost  you  a  FEW    ' 
DOLLARS  for  all  the  nursery  stock  necessary — figurine 
on  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY  stock  and  the  BEST 
fruit  varieties. 

Whether  you  have  only  a  little  ground  or  a  number  of  acres  —  plant 
this  seasott—^oo't  let  time  slip  by  without  having  some  fruit  trees  and 
planu  growing  into  bearing. 

Neosho  Nurseries  Co. 

Neosho,  Mo. 

'  (Saee—on  to  Wm.  f.  Stark  Nanriu) 


Fruit  Boolc^FREE 

It  fives  you  just  the  Informstlooyou  i 
In  pUnnlnff  a  fruit  garden.  Tells  you 
about  ttie  dOerent  varieties  of  fruits,  how 
soon  they;  bear,  when  they  ripen,  etc., 
what  varieties  to  plant  in  your  section. 
plantiDK  distances.howand  when  to  plant, 
prices  of  nursery  stock,  etc.  With  this 
book  you  can  figure  Just  what  you  want 
and  how  much  you  want  to  plant,  what  it 
will  cost.  etc. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  below,  fill  out  and 
time  fior  actually  planting 
lake  J 


oupon 
mail  now — the  time 
is  not  &r  off— you    want  to  niake  your 
Mail  the " 


j)lansnow. 


e  coupon  to-day. 


We  supply  the  bmsi  and  most  Buccmmmfut  varieties  of  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  grape,  cherry,  etc.    We  seQ 
^~'"  —  quality  of  nursery  stock,  the  very  best  that  <       ' 
ed  trees  and  plants  that  give  "grxming  satisfact 

«lv.    When  you  become  our  customer  we  don't  1.^^   .  ,^.  ^.„^.  „„. 

provide  concise,  complete  informatioo  on  planting  and  caring  for  jour  trees  and  plants. 


iesonly 


vncrry.  ri 
«own — healthy. 
We  sell  direct-froi 


,,..         ,- vigorous, 
sell  direct-from-nurser- 


NEOSHO  NURSERIES  CO.,  Box  A410,  Noodio,  Mo. 
Please  send  book  as  checked: 

Book  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  free. 

"Inside  Facts  of  Profitable  Fruit  Growing**  (loc  encloaed) 

,**How  to  Beautify  Your  Home  Grounds"  (loc  enclosed) 


Name  . 
Addren 


(Please  give  County  and  Street  or  R.  F.  D.  number) 


Do£  Kennel 

YOU  will  get  more  CRgs  from  healthier  poultry  if  they 
are  quartered  in  a  Htxlgson  Poultry  House. 
Hodgson  Methods   make   them    vermin-proof,    easy   to 
clean,  well-ventilated,  rain-tight  and  storm-proof. 
Hodgson  Poultry  Houses  are  shipped  in  neatly  finished. 


Ac.  4  Poultry  licuic /^r  200  kins^S  ^f'-^i  No,  J  Poultry  H^use/or  ^  kens 

fitted  and  painted  sections  and  can  be  easily  and  quickly 


put  together  by  an  unskilled  workman  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
Send  (or  an  illustrated  catalogue. 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO.     Room  311.     71-73  Federal  St.. 
Boston.    6  East  39th  Street,  New  York 


HODGSON      PORTABLE     HOUSES 


conies  lo 

Greenhouses 

come  io 

ruiclim^;! 

Send  for  Catalogue 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

1170  Broadway  -49  Federal  St. 


ANDORRA-GROWN 
.  SHADE  TREES 

For  Street  or  Lawn 

Our  ability  to  supply  trees  of  the 
highest  quality  u  not  curtailed 
by  the  stoppage  of  foreign  rfiip- 
ments.  600  acres  of  home  gnma 
stock  for  your  selection. 

Andorra 

Nurseries 

Wm.  Wwnn  Harper,  Prof. 

Suggestions  for  Etfecdire 

Planting  OB  request. 


Box  100 
Chestnut  HOI 
Phila..  Penoi. 


Evergreen 
Bittersweet 

Euonymus  radicang  vegetut 

A  lovely  climber,  adaptable  to  all  loca- 
tions; unsurpassed  for  covering  trellises, 
walls  or  stumps.    Rich  green  all  the  year, 

with  crimson  berries  in  winter.   Can 

be  planted  at  any  time. 

lat  six*,  50e  oachi  $5  por  doaan 
2nd  aimm,  75c  each;  $8  pmr  dozon 
3>d  sise,'$1.50  oach;  $15  per  doxoa 

Adolf  MiiUer'**'^ 


iorristo\ 


NURSERIES 


^^^^S^^^^^S^^^ 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


The  "ONE  MAN"  Dog 


Classiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  farm,  country,  auto,  children.  Splendid  companion, 
romping  playmate,  matchless  watch  and  stock  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsurpa^ed  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Rainev. 
Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  aUectionate  and  true  as  steel.  Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  dependable 
with  children. 

VIBERT  AIREDALES  ARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit'trees,  healthy,  hardy. 
absolutely  freejrom  distemper,  of  which  we  never  bad  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY.  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred, 
pedigr^i,  registered,  certified. 

The  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 


WE  OFFER:  (I)  Healthy,    hardy,  active,  thoroughbred,  rolypoly,  comical,  loving  puppies,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pairs.     (2)  Grown  or  partly  grown  male  or  female  or  unrelated  pair  for 
(3)  A  splendid  bitch  already  serwed  by  our  magnificent  stud.     We  guarantee  prompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction. 
Brainy,  Brawny,    Noble,  Upstanding  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootenai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world).   Fee 
»Iy  express  your  bitch  to  Weston,  N.  J.,  she  will  be  bred  and  returned.    Descriptive  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.    Also  stud  card. 

VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM,  Box  5B,  Weston,  New  Jersey 


AT  STl 

$25.     i 


^■^Ki^^wLu?^mm\wy^\'^w!.^.^!.w^^^^^^^ 


v^^^^^v.^^^^^^^v.^l.^^^kVA■A^^^^k^^^^'.k^v^kk^k».^^kkk^^^^^^ 


Phone  Bound  Brook  397 
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IT  IS  after  the  hour  when  the  luncheon 
trays  have  been  carried  away.     The 
ward  is  settling  down  to  the  tedium  of 
the  long  dragging  afternoon.     Here, 
with  bored  restlessness,  a  young  head,  with 
its  deep  brown  campaigner's  tan  curiously 
dulled  Decause  of  tne  pallor  of  pain  that        The 
underlies  it,  moves  restlessly  on  the  pillow 
in  weary  boredom  at  the  monotony  of  the 
days  in  the  hospital.     His  neighbor  lies  still,  too 
weak  to  fret,  but  his  eyes,  when  he  slowly  lifts 
them,  honest  boy's  eyes  that  they  are,  are  listless 
and  dull,  and  very  lonesome. 

Then  suddenly  there  is  a  faint  stir  outside,  the 
murmur  of  women's  voices  tuned  to  sympathy 
and  gentleness,  and  a  whifF  of  perfume — Roses, 
Carnations,  Lemon  Verbena,  aewy sweet,  fresh 
with  outdoors,  drifts  down  past  the  long  row  of 
white  beds.  The  restless  head  turns  eagerly 
toward  the  door,  his  neighbor's  dull  eyes  brighten 
with  expectancy.  A  thrill  of  eagerness  runs 
throufi;h  the  whole  ward  and  the  word  goes  round: 
"The  Flower  Ladies  have  come!"  ^ 
It  is  true.  And  there  isn't  a  man  in  the  ward 
who  doesn't  brighten  up  when  the  Flower  Ladies, 
as  they  are  called — and  presently  I  will  tell  you 
who  they  are — open  the  door  of  the  ward  and 
come  in  with  their  great  baskets  heaped  with 
flowers.  There  are  many  wards  in  the  hospital, 
but  the  Flower  Ladies  do  not  seem  to  hurry. 
They  have  time  to  stop  and  talk,  to  ask  kindly 
questions,  to  call  the  boys  by  name  whom  they 
have  seen  before,  even  to  make  a  little  absurd 
joke,  such  as  boys  love,  now  and  then,  and  win  a 
reward  of  appreciative  chuckles.  And  as  they 
talk,  and  pass  from  bed  to  bed,  their  hands  are 
very  busy  with  the  flowers. 

EACH  bedside  table  has  its  vase  which  holds 
half  a  dozen  flowers,  and  these  are  filled 
by  the  Flower  Ladies,  with  a  flattering  recogni- 
tion of  tastes.  "You're  the  boy  who  Tikes  pink 
Roses,"  or  "Oh,  I  saved  this  little  spray  of 
Larkspur  just  for  you — you  liked  it  so  much  the 
last  time  we  were  here." 

Here  and  there,  where  a  boy  is  too  ill  to  notice 
the  flowers  by  his  bedside,  a  fragrant  blossom  is 
dropped  on  his  pillow,  where  he  can  enjoy  the 
pertume.  And  to  make  a  beauty  spot  for  those 
who  are  getting  better,  a  big  bouquet  is  placed  on 
the  table  at  the  end  of  the  ward.  All  this,  mind 
you,  without  bothering  the  nurses  for  fresh  water 
for  the  vases,  or  asking  them  to  leave  their  duties 
to  help  arrange  the  flowers.  The  service  of  the 
Flower  Ladies  is  desijgned  to  be  a  real  service  to 
all  those  with  whom  it  must  come  in  contact. 

And  when  all  the  vases  are  arranged  and  all 
the  soldier  boys^ — or  sailor  boys  perhaps — have 
had  a  word  of  greeting  and  cheer,  the  Flower 
Ladies  go  into  the  next  ward  followed  by  a  chorus 
of  "Come  again  soon"  and  "Goodbye,  thank 
you  a  million"  and  all  sorts  of  awkward  boyish 
grateful  phrases. 
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Service   of  Flowers   Among   the   Soldiers 
Our  Hospitals 

By  SOPHIE  KERR 


AND  now  to  go  back  to  the  real  beginning  of 
the  story.  When  our  wounded  and  sick 
soldiers  and  sailors  began  to  be  brought  back  to 
America  to  the  base  hospitals  in  this  country, 
that  wonderful  organization,  the  National  League 
for  Woman's  Service,  began  to  have  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  these  boys  very  much  on  its  mind. 
It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  members  of  the  League 
merely  to  recognize  a  condition — they  act,  and 
act  promptly.  In  this  case  they  acted  on  a  plan 
made  by  one  of  their  members,  Mrs.  J.  Clark 
Curtin.  It  was  Mrs.  Curtin  who  became  chair- 
man of  a  committee  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  collecting  and  distributing  the  flowers 
among  the  hospitals,  and  since  a  large  number  of 
the  base  hospitals  are  in  New  York  and  its 
vicinity,  the  work  was  started  there. 

Like  Jack's  beanstalk,  it  has  grown  and 
grown  and  grown,  all  over  the  country,  through 
the  seven  hundred  branches  of  the  League.  And 
where  there  are  no  base  hospitals  to  be  given 
this  peculiarly  appealing  todcn  of  cheer.  League 
workers  who  are  near  military  training  camps 
have  made  it  part  of  their  service  to  send  and  dis- 
tribute flowers  to  the  sick  boys  at  the  camp  hos- 
pitals.    (But  that  is  another  story.) 

Those  of  you  who  have  ever  been  in  a  hos- 
pital for  any  length  of  time  know  well  the  dreari- 
ness and  monotony  of  the  days,  even  with  atten- 
tive friends  calling,  and  daily  gifts  of  flowers  and 
fruit  and  all  the  list  of  invalid's  delicacies  that 
are  showered  on  you.  Picture  then  to  yourself 
these  soldiers  and  sailors,  sick  or  wounded, 
brought  back  from  overseas,  and  landed  into  a 
base  hospital  some  hundreds  or  maybe  thousands 
of  miles  from  home  and  friends.     Our  flghting 
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forces  come  from  every  state  in  the  Union 
QJ'g      — and  the  wounded  lad  from  Nevada  lies  in 
a  bed  beside  another  from  Texas,  with  per- 
haps a  drawling- voiced  Florida  boy  on  the 
other  side.     They  are  very  far  away  from 
family  and   friends;   they  are  weak  and 
maybe  a  littie  cross — who  blames  them  if 
they  are.? — and  they  are  desperately  lone- 
some and  homesick.     They  need,  oh  how 
much  they  need,  a  personal  kindness,  a  kindness 
that  is  intended  just  for  them,  and  something 
quite  apart  from  the  excellent  ministrations  of 
their  nurses.     And  for  them — remember — here 
come  the  Flower  Ladies! 

So  you  can  imagine  how  reafly  wonderful  Mrs. 
Curtin's  idea  was  for  these  boys.  Yet,  like  all 
wonderful  ideas,  it  had  to  have  its  practical  side. 
Here  was  the  great  question  that  soon  arose — 
Where  can  we  get  sufficient  flowers  to  make  our 
supply  really  worth  while?  People  with  large 
estates  and  fine  gardens  would  give,  but  this 
could  not  be  reckoned  with  as  a  constant  unfailing 
supply.  A  constant  unfailing  supply,  brought 
in  daily,  was  what  the  hospital  service  absolutely 
required,  if  it  was  to  be  a  real  success.  So  now 
comes  the  other  side  of  the  story,  the  practical 
side,  which  is  auite  as  wonderful  and  as  beautiful 
as  the  idea  itself.  ^ 

THERE  is  no  one  cjuite  so  warm-hearted  as  a 
cool-headed  business  man — that  is  almost 
an  axiom — and  the  colder  the  head,  the  warmer 
the  heart.  Naturally,  when  Mrs.  Curtin  needed 
a  fairy  godmother  to  produce  the  flowers  for  her 
sick  boys  in  the  hospitals,  she  went  to  an  organiza- 
tion of  cool-headed  successful  business  men,  the 
Society  of  American  Florists,  and  there — ^why 
of  course  she  found  her  Fairy  Godmother — I  dare- 
say I  should  say  Fairy  Godfather  and  put  the 
word  in  the  plural  at  that — and  the  unfailing 
supply  of  flowers  was  instantly  forthcoming. 

Two  places  were  set  aside  for  collection — 
roomy  quarters  over  in  the  late  West  Twenties, 
which  is  the  stronghold  of  the  wholesale  florists 
of  New  York,  and  there  each  day  the  flowers 
are  brought,  great  glowing  perfumed  masses  of 
flowers,  not  faded  ones,  or  leftovers,  or  crushed 
or  overblown,  but  just  as  fresh  as  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  florists,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  us  Americans,  believe  that  there  is  nothing  too 
good  for  the  boys  in  the  service,  and  so  they  gave, 
and  are  giving,  freely  of  their  best. 

You  will  please  reniember,  too,  that  the  florists, 
this  year,  are  laboring  under  some  pretty  stiff 
war  conditions.  To  begin  with,  their  supply 
of  fuel  has  been  cut  down  exactly  one  half  by  the 
fuel  administration.  There  is  one  big  floral 
firm  out  in  the  Middle  West  that  has  a  coal  mine 
right  on  its  own  property,  in  its  own  back  yard,  as 
it  were,  yet  it  is  only  allowed  to  use  fifty  per  cent, 
of  what  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  in  pre-war 
years. 

It  is  more  than  ever  diflG^ulf  for  the  florists 
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to  get  their  usual  replenishing  stocks. 
Practically;  no  bulbs  have  been  sent 
from  Holland  this  year,  whence  be- 
fore came  great  cargoes  of  Tulips 
and  Narcissus,  Hyaanths  and  Free^ 
sias.  As  for  Belgium,  once  a  land 
of  florists  and  nursenrmen — almost  all 
our  potted  Azaleas,  for  instance,  were 
irrown  in  Belgium — ^it  is  now  a  dreary 
lowerless  waste,  for  what  Germany 
could  not  steal  she  has  wickedly  de- 
stroyed. So  with  fuel  cut  in  half  and 
these  staple  stocks  not  to  be  had  at  all, 
the  florist  has  big  problems  to  solve. 

Add  to  these  the  fact  that  many, 
many  people  have  come  to  believe 
that  flowers  are  a  luxury,  like  taxis 
and  white  kid  gloves,  and  nave  decided 
to  cut  out  buying  them.     And  then  think  of  the 
increased  cost  of  labor  and  greenhouse  supplies, 
and  everythinfi;  else  that  a  florist  has  to  use,  and 
you'll  see  without  further  explanation  that  the 
florists  mi^ht  be  pardoned  and  excused  if  they 
wouldn't  give  away  a  single  flower  to  any  one. 

"DUT  none  of  these  things  has  stopped  their 
•*-'  generosity.  When  they  give  their  flowers 
they  are  giving  the  staples  of  their  trade,  taking 
nioney  from  their  pockets — but  their  record  for 
giving  even  under  the  adverse  circumstances  I 
have  recited  above  might  well  make  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  indulge  in  some  pretty  soul-searching 
thoughts. 

I  have  said  that  the  Florists'  Association  is 
composed  of  eminently  practical  men,  and  the 
way  they  have  assembled  and  made  available 
the  great  quantities  of  flowers  they  have  given 
to  this  beautiful  and  touching  service  proves  it. 
They  were  not  content  wiui  just  giving  the 
flowers — they  saw  that  there  must  be  some  way 
to  give  the  flowers  a  little  permanence  by  each 
bedside.     So  it  was  the  florists  who  gave  the 


dozens  and  dozens  of  small  vases,  one  of 
which  finds  a  place  on  e^ch  little  white  en- 
amelled table,  all  up  and  down 
the  many  wards,  in  the  many  hos- 
pitals, and  also  the  big  vases  to 
nold  the  one  large  central  bou- 
quet. They  made  the  gift,  you 
see,  thoughtfully  complete. 

If  there  is  any  one  m  the  world 
who  thinks  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  effort  to  take  flowers  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  boys  of  our 
fiehting  forces,  if  there  are  those 
why  s ay  th a t "  boys  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  flowers,  and  think  it  is  sissy 
and  babyish  to  have  them  around" — ^well, 
this  mythical — I  am  sure  he  is  only  mythi- 
cal— person  ought  to  make  the  rounds  of 
the  hospitals  with  Mrs.  Curtin  and  her  helpers. 
At  one  base  hospital,  where  there  are  fifty-two 
wards,  the  Flower  Ladies  make  their  rounds 
through  one  haTf  the  wards  in  one  day  and  the 
other  naif  the  next.  Some  of  the  boys  who  have 
learned  their  system — convalescing  chaps,  who 
can  hobble  about — are  sure  to  waylay  the  Flower 
Ladies  and  ask  for  flowers  out  of  turn,  so  much 
do  they  covet  them.  They  will  beg  most  amus- 
ingly for  "just  one  rose,"  or  "I  do  want  a  red 
Carnation,  they  smell  so  good,"  and  it  is  hard 
indeed  to  withstand  them.  "I  wrote  home 
about  the  flowers  you  ^ive  us  and  Mother  wants 
nie  to  thank  you  for  her,"  is  a  tribute  that  is 
given  over  ana  over  and  over  again. 

TpHERE  was  a  pretty  incident,  too,  of  the 
•'•California  troops  who  got  the  flowers  in- 
tended for  the  sailors'  hospital.  As  Mrs.  Curtin 
and  her  aids,  with  a  motor  filled  with  blooms, 
were  crossing  a  railroad  viaduct  they  heard  the 
clamor  of  voices  below  and  got  out  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  They  leaned  over — their  arms 
filled  with  flowers — and  saw  a  troop  train. 


At  once,  of  cou!-se,  the  occupants  of  the  troop 
train  saw  the  flowers.  "Oh.  throw  us  down  some 
flowers,"  they  begged.  The  JRower  Laies 
complied,  willingly,  and  added  magazines  and 
cigarettes — stripped  the  ^  motor  cars  bare  of 
everything  that  had  been  intended  fbrthesailon. 

"Where  are  you  from,  boys?"  they  asW. 

"California,  and  we've  been  on  the  train  for 
seven  days  and  we're  aw'fly  sick  of  it  The 
flowers  are  like  a  little  piece  of  home— we've  got 
lots  of  flowers  in  California.  Thank  you  and 
thank  you  for  them." 

"  You're  more  than  welcome.  We  were  taking 
them  over  to  the  sailors  in  the  hospital  on  Ellis 
Island,"  the  Flower  Ladies  explained. 

"Give  the  sailors  our  love,"  chorused  the  voices 
below,  "  and  ask  them  not  to  mind  that  we  got 
their  treat,  iust  this  once.     It  means  a  lot  to  us." 

So  the  Flower  Ladies  went  on,  empty-handel, 
and  when  they  got  to  the  hospital  they  told  die 
sailors  exactly  what  had  become  of  the  flowers 
and  cigarettes  and  magazines,  and  then— oh, 
the  good  sports  they  were — every  sailor  that 
could  lift  his  voice  joined  in  a  hearty  cheer  for 
the  boys  that  had  got  their  treat  and  for  the 
women  who  had  been  wise  enough  to  give  it  to 
them. 

Yes,  the  boys  like  the  flowers — even  the  on« 
who  say  the  least  about  it.  It  is  natural  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  it  must  be  a  warped  and  de- 
based nature  which  does  not  respond  to  beauty 
and  color  and  perfume  cunningly  combined  by 
Nature  into  a  blossom. 

But  the  flowers  do  much  more  than  give  a 
merely  esthetic  pleasure.  It  has  been  found  that 
their  presence  in  a  ward  has  a  distinct  therapeutic 
value.  In  cases  of  shell-shock  they  have  been 
known  to  rouse  the  scattered  faculties  when  all 
else  has  failed. 

For  three  weeks  one  pitiful  lad,  sufiiering  widi 
shell-shock,  could  not  be  induced  to  sp«ik. 
Nothing  roused  him,  nothing  mattered  to  him. 


®  Undenmod  ft  Pii4HW|* 
Distribution  of  flovrere  to  soldien  in  the  Columbia  baae  hospital.  New  York,  under  the  direction  for  the  National  League  for  Woman's  Senrfee 
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He  had  to  be  fed  and  tended  as  if  he  were  a  baby. 
It  seemed  as  if,  unless  he  could  speedily  be  roused, 
that  he  would  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  hopeless 
idiocy. 

A  LL  this  happened  at  a  base  hospital  near 
^^  Baltimore,  where,  in  the  course  of  events 
came  a  well  known  near-by  florist  to  show  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  the  grounds  how  to  plant 
their  flower  beds  and  borders  around  the  build- 
ing. It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  this  florist 
contributed  many  of  the  plants  which  were  to 
be  used  in  the  aforesaid  flower  beds,  and  it  was 
one  of  these  plants,  a  thrifty  blooming  Geranium, 
which  was  placed  on  a  table  directly  in  front  of 
this  obstinate  shell-shock  case. 

After  a  time  the  vague  and  wandering  eyes  fo- 
cussed  on  the  lovely  plant,  and  a  little  gummer  of 
reason  crept  into  them.  Then,  with  an  enor- 
mous effort,  he  tried  to  say  something — the  first 
time  he  had  even  shown  that  he  could  speak.  At 
last,  weakly,  he  managed  to  bring  out  the  word 
**pretty,**  just  as  as  a  httle  lisping  child  might  do 
it. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  his  recovery — a  slow 
recovery,  but  a  sure  one.  His  senses  reawak- 
ened, his  appetite  came  back,  his  faculties  re- 
turned to  him,  and  he  was  brought  back  to  a 
world  of  sani^,  to  the  future  of  any  normal  hu- 
man being.  Think  what  this  means  to  him  and 
to  his  family.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  doctor 
in  charge  of  this  hospital  claims  that  flowers  are 
his  best  medicine,  and  declares  that  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  every  ward,  every  day,  should  be  a 
recognized  part  of  the  hospital  equipment? 

ONE  of  the  Flower  Ladies  tells  a  similar  story 
of  a  shell-shocked  soldier  who  lay  apathetic 
on  his  i>illow  until  a  rose  was  given  him.  Its 
perfume,  heavenly-sweet,  seemed  to  interest  and 
yet  to  puzzle  him.  He  asked,  stupidly  enough, 
what  the  flower  was  and  when  he  was  told  it  was 


march 


a  Rose  he  called   back  his 
memory  and  said,  painfully  erop- 
ine  for  the  words,  "They— -nave 
—-Roses — in  France — but — but — 
thev  don't — they  don't 
smell  like  this." 

What  did  the  perfume 
of  that  flower  recall,  do 
you  think — if  not  his 
through  the  streets  of  some  pic- 
turesque little  town  in  France, 
with  tremulous  joyful  womeQ  and 
shouting  children  offering  flowers  to  him  and 
to  his  comrades,  as  they  welcomed  them  for  their 
share  in  the  great  crusade  for  liberty?  y\s  in  the 
case  of  the  boy  in  Baltimore,  this  recognition  of 
the  flower  was  the  beginning  of  the  cure,  and 
to-day  that  boy  is  sound  and  well. 

THERE  is  an  Italian  scientist  who  holds  the 
theory  that  more  associated  ideas  are  aroused 
by  the  sense  of  smell  than  by  either  sight  or  sound, 
and  the  recognition  of  this  theory  and  its  appli- 
cation to  reconstruction  work  among  our  returned 
fighting  men,  may  prove  a  tremendous  helping 
factor  to  recovery,  especially  in  the  shell-shock 
cases.  The  testiniony  of  many  physicians  who 
are  engaeed  in  this  important  work  will  bear  this 
out,  and  looked  at  from  this  angle,  what  added  im- 
portance is  given  to  the  work  of  the  Flower  Ladies 
and  their  faithful  aids,  the  florists. 
The  folbwing  letter  speaks  for  itself: 

BROAD  STREET  HOSPITAL 
in  the  aty  of  New  York 
My  deak  Mss.  Custin: 

Your  kind  letter  was  received  and  I  desire  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  the  donation  of  flowers  to  the  wounded  sailors  and  soldiers  of 
our  Hospital  has  had  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  upon  them. 

The  effect  is  not  only  psychic,  but  the  pleasure  ot  having  received 
this  offering  has  a  dedaedly  stimulating  effect  upon  the  sick  and 
undoubtedly  shortens  their  convalescence. 

Your  good  work  in  personally  distributing  these  flowers  has  been 

very  much  appreciated  by  the  Hospital,  and  we  desire  to  second  your 

efforts  to  secure  a  large  coal  supply  for  the  florists  who  have  so  kindly 

donated  these  flowers.     With  assurances  of  our  sincere  ai^>redation, 

I  am.  Very  truly  yours 

Wic.  H.  DiSFFENBACB,  President,  Medical  Board. 


pERHAPS  the  most  touching 
*  storv  yet  told  of  this  flower 
hospital  service  is  that  of  the 
French  sailor,  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
who  had  been  submarined,  and 
though  rescued,  was  left  weak- 
ened oy  the  bitter  exposure,  for 
he  had  been  hours  on  a  frail  raft 
in  a  wintry  sea  before  he  was 
rescued.  However,  he  went 
back  to  the  service  and  his  ves- 
sel one  dajr  landed  in  America.. 
While  he  was  here  pleurisy  seized  him  and  he  was 
sent  to  a  hospital.  It  was  in  one  of  these  that  the 
youthful  Ally  was  placed,  and  there  the  Flower 
Ladies  came  to  know  him. 

He  was  a  true  Frenchman,  little  Eugene  with 
all  the  virtues  of  that  great  nation — courage, 
sweetness,  charm,  gayety — and  he  soon  became  a 
favorite  with  everyone.  All  that  could  be  done 
for  him  was  eladly  accorded,  but  it  was  no  use. 
Day  by  day  his  strength  ebbed  away,  but  to  the 
last  he  stniled  and  was  brave. 

And  then  one  day  the  Flower  Ladies  came  to 
the  hospital  with  their  fragrant  burden  of  bloom 
— but  little  Jean  could  not  welcome  them,  for 
he  had  "gone  West"  an  hour  before.  It  chanced 
that  they  had  red  Roses  that  day,  great  armfuls 
of  them,  rich-colored,  fragrant,  velvet-petalled, 
and  with  them  they  gently  covered  the  wasted 
body,  and  a  photographer  was  hastily  summoned 
to  make  a  pictuie  tnat  could  be  sent  back  to  little 
Eugene's  mother  in  France,  as  a  token  that  her 
son  had  not  died  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land 
— but  among  friends  who  truly  cared  for  him. 

The  other  boys  in  the  ward,  the  Americans, 
received  their  flowers  as  usual,  but,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  they  limped  and  hobbled,  one  by  one, 
to  Eugene's  bier,  ana  gave  those  flowers  to  him — 
their  last  tribute.  Those  who  were  too  ill  to  rise, 
silently  handed  their  flowers  to  their  stronger 
companions  and  these,  too,  were  added.   And  Eu- 


Ixiside  the  hospital  the  disthbation  goes  on  just  the  same.    Mrs.  J.  Clark  Curtin  on  the  righL    Flowers  are  given  by  the  commercial  florists 
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gene  lay  there,  still,  with  a  little  smile  on  his  lips 
as  befits  a  sailor  of  France,  as  if  understanding 
and  grateful.     Perhaps  he  was.     Who  knows? 

The  florists  have  adopted  the  appealing  slogan: 
*'Say  it  with  Flowers."  I  like  to  remeniDer  that 
Eugene's  American  comrades  said  with  flowers  all 
that  their  hearts  felt,  but  which  they  had  no 
power  to  say — jBympathv,  sorrow,  tenderness, 
regret,  appreciation,  that  s  what  those  boys  were 
feeline  and  beautifully  expressing  as  they  laid 
their  flowers  on  the  dead  boy's  bier. 

ONE  of  my  most  treasured  possessions  is  a 
thin  little  book,  bound  in  faded  blue,  with 
the  words  "Floral  Dictionary"  on  the  cover  in 
letters  of  tarnished  gold.  My  father,  who  loved 
flowers  and  trees  more  dearly  than  people,  com- 
piled it  when  he  was  no  older  than  the  little  French 
sailor,  Eugene,  whose  story  I  have  just  told. 
Quaint  interpretations  of  the  symbolism  of  flow- 
ers, interspersed  with  bits  of  poetrv,  fill  its  few 
pages.  I  find  here,  for  instance*  that  the  Blue 
Canterbury  Bell  means  "Con- 
stancy"; the  Hawthorn,  "Hope, 
I  thee  invoke";  the  Trumpet 
Honeysuckle,  "I  have  dreams  of 
thee'  ;  the  Sunflower,  "Smile  on 
me  still" — and  I  smile,  too,  re- 
membering that  this  was  compiled 
in  the  long-ago  days  when  young 
gentlemen  wore  shawls  instead  of 
overcoats;  when  young  ladies  were 
picturesque  in  crinoline  and  flow- 
ers; when  serenades  and  romantic 
verses  were  part  of  every  lover's 
sieee  of  courtship.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  little  volume  there  is 
a  couplet,  time-spotted  on  the 
yellowmg  paper: 

"All  the  token  flowers  can  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak 
so  well." 

In  that  simple  bit  of  rhyme  we 
see  the  precursor  of  the  more  crisp 
and  expressive, "  Say  it  with  Flow- 
ers," but  the  feeling  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  sentiment  have  not 
changed,  in  spite  of  all  the  years 
that  have  gone  since  that  faded 
little  blue  book  was  placed,  new 
printed  and  bright,  in  its  young 
writer's  hands. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  over  by  the  response  of  the 
boys  when  the  flowers  are  brought 
to  them.  Most  of  these  boys  come 
from  homes,  real  homes,  just  like 
yours  and  mine.  They  crave  the  home  atmosphere, 
the  little  feminine  touches  that  Mother  and  Sister 
and  Aunt  Mary  gave.  And  the  unhurried  friendly 
manner  of  the  Flower  Ladies,  coming  into  the  hos- 

{)ital  ward  in  their  prettiest  frocks — for  the  boys 
ike  it  specially  when  their  visitors  wear  pretty  soft 
frocks  with  laces  and  frills — and  fussing  about  with 
the  little  vases,  brings  something  of  real  homelike 
feeling  into  the  bareness  and  dreariness  of  the 
hospital — and  no  matter  how  eflicient  and  fine  a 
hospital  may  be,  it  is  always  bare  and  drear.  It 
is  tnis  friendly  home  feeling  that  makes  it  easy 
for  the  boys  to  talk  to  the  Flower  Ladies.  Pic- 
tures of  the  real  home-folks  are  brought  out  from 
beneath  pillows  and  proudly  displayed.  Con- 
fidences are  given,  and  somedmes  small  special 
services  are  asked.  "Could  you  buy  a  present 
for  me  to  send  my  mother  on  her  birthday)  I've 
been  saving  my  pay  and  I  intended  to  ^et  her 
something  fine  and  dandy,  but  here  I  am  laid  up.'* 
Could  any  one  withstand  a  plea  to  buy  a  soldier's 
mother  a  "fine  and  dandy"  birthday  present? 

As  for  the  convalescents,  they  too  ask  for  help 
— I  don't  mean  material  help,  but  advice  and 
direction.  "I'm  going  to  get  out  of  here  to- 
morrow and  I  don't  know  where  to  go.  Could 
you  tell  me  some  place  .^     My  home's  in  Oregon, 


and  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  New  York." 
The  Flower  Ladies  are  well  equipped  to  answer 
questions  like  this.  No  one  can  estimate  the 
value  of  these  friendly  conversations  and  these 
special  services. 

And  here  are  some  extracts  from  letters  writ- 
ten straight  from  the  hearts  of  grateful  boys, 
telling  in  their  own  way  what  the  r  tower  Ladies 
mean  to  them. 

Wbrb  it  but  possible  fw  you  to  be  here  and  listen  to  the  remaiks 
with  which  your  flowers  are  received  by  the  fellows. 

My  Uttle  "Thank  vou"  embodies  the  sentiment  of  seventy-five 
appreciative  boys,  and  my  regret  is  that  each  one  cannot  tdl  you  as 
he  would  wish  to. 

Be  quite  sure,  Mrs.  Curtin,  we  very  sincerely  regard  you  as  one 
who  loves  us  and  for  whom  we  retain  our  highest  rv^irds. 

Jurr  a  few  lines  of  thanks  from  the  sailors  to  show  our  appreciation 
for  your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  us  the  splendid  bunch  of  flowers 
which  reached  us  in  good  OHidition.  We  have  them  in  a  large  vase 
in  the  sun  parlor  and  they  sure  make  the  room  look  cheory. 

I  WANT  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  many  kindnesses 
received  through  you  nom  the  above  association,  and  want  them  to 
know  how  the  fresh  flowei^  constantly  at  ray  bedside  made  my  con- 
valescence easier. 

In  speaking  this  way  I  know  I'm  voicing  the  feeling  of  all  the  men 
who  have  the  slightest  appreciation  for  beautiful  things,  which  b 
about  ninety-nine  per  cent,  while  confined  to  the  hospital. 


I  did  not  intend  to  do  anything  in  the  article 
but  tell  of  the  Flower  Ladies  and  their  work,  but 
I  cannot  help  asking  vou,  dear  gentle  readers,  i 
by  chance  you  haven  t  a  bushel  of  apples  in  the 
fruit  cellar  that  you  don't  need,  or  if  you  couldn't 
share  a  jar  or  so  of  your  jams  with  the  boys  who 
have  shared  their  lives  with  you? 

One  day  last  fall  some  friend  from  the  country 
brought  in  a  great  box  of  specially  fine  apples  to 
the  N.  L.  W.  S.  Headquarters,  at  257  Madi»n 
Avenue,  New  York  City  (yes,  I  put  that  address 
there   intentionally)    and   they   were  promptly 
taken  to  a  hospital  where  there  chanced  to  be 'a 
number    of    Minnesota    boys.     You   doubtless 
know  that  Minnesota  raises  much  splendid  fruit, 
so  you  may  be  sure  those  boys  know  what  good 
apples  are.     And  the  way  .they  fell  on  those  bi 
rosy  New  York  apples  and  devoured  them  and 
enjoyed  them — ^well,  the  Head  Nurse  m  charge 
of  that  hospital  pronounced  that  fruit  the  htst 
tonic  that  had  been  between  their  four  walls  for 
many  a  long  day.     So  if  you  have  any  apples 
that  you  don't  know  what  to  do 
with,  or  any  pears  either,  this  little 
story  may  serve  as  a  suegesdoo. 
As  for  the  jams  and  jellies- 
please  remember  that  Christmas  is 
very  near  and  that  we  all  hanker 
for  something  a  little  festive  to  cat 
during  the  holiday  season.  Itgoes 
with  the  rime.    In  your  store  room 
there  may  be  a  jar  of  cherries, 
a  glass  or  two  of  grape  jelly,or 
raspberry  jam  which  would 
give  a  bit  of  Chritsmas  cheer 
to  the  Christmas  dinnerofadckor 
wounded  boy,  far  from  home.    If 
you  are  oneof  these  incredible  peo- 
ple who  haven't  a  store  room  to  go 
to,  you  can  at  least  make  a  few 
glasses  of  orange  or  grapefniitmar- 
nialade,  and  send  them  in,  all  fresh 
and  golden  and  fruity.    It's  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make 
and  I'll  send  my  own  recipe,  that 
never  fails,  if  you  haven't  one  of 
your  own.    The  expense  is  negligi- 
ble— for  a  dollar  you  can  make  at 
least  a  dozen  glasses  of  thedelidous 
stuff.    And  die  Flower  Ladies  will 
gladly  deliver  it  to  the  hospitals— 
and  the  boys  are  guaranteed  to 
do  the  rest. 


In  the  wholesale  floriKts'  district  of  New  York  City  there 
are  daily  gifts  of  flowers  for  saiiars  and  soldiers  in  the  haspitals. 
The  National  League  for  Woman's  Service  collects  and  dis- 
tributes them 


Friday  when  you  come  will  you  please  bring  roe  a  bunch  of  long 
stem  flowers  fo^  Miss  /ohnson,  which  was  our  nurse,  but  she  left. 
She  is  that  little  fat  wjnuin  you  uste  (sic)  see  when  you  were  here 
^ridavs. 

Will  close  now,  hoping  to  see  you  Friday. 

CO  FAR  I  have  spoken  of  nothing  but  the 
^  flowers  that  are  taken  to  the  hospitals,  and 
they  are,  indeed,  the  chief  thing — with  all  that 

f>es  with  them  of  good  feeling  and  good  cheer, 
ut  the  Flower  Ladies  undertake  also  to  distrib- 
ute fruit,  and  tempting  jellies  and  jams  that  give 
just  the  right  fillip  to  nagging  appetites.  People 
who  know  of  this  send  in  barrels  of  apples — but 
never  enough — and  endless  jars  of  sweets — but 
never  enough  of  these,  either.  Almost  everyone 
who  has  a  well-filled  preserve  closet — and  few 
of  us  have  not  in  these  Hooverish  days — but  can 
spare  a  jar  or  two  for  a  sick  soldier  or  sailor.  A 
little  taste  of  orange  marmalade,  or  a  spoonful  of 
preserved  strawberries,  may  make  all  the  diflFer- 
ence  in  the  world  in  a  meal.  Even  the  best  hos- 
pital fare  is  uninteresting  and  monotonous. 
Or  if  you  wish  to  **Say  it  with  Flowers"  you 
can  go  to  the  local  flower  shop  and  have  the 
order  telegraphed  to  the  Correspondent  member 
of  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Association 
in  the  town  where  the  fresh  flowers  are  to  be 
delivered. 
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A  S  I  said,  I  intended  to  write 
f^  this  article  merely  as  a  chron- 
icle of  a  fine  idea,  finely  achieved, 
but  it  is  so  strongly  borne  in  on  me 
that  this  particular  form  of  service  is  one  in  which 
all  women  can  easily  join,  and  in  which  they  aresure 
to  take  special  pleasure,  that  I  cannot  help  mak- 
ing the  suggestion  that  they  do  so.  It  is  just  that 
small  added  modicum  of  beauty  and  sweetne^ 
which  every  true  woman  finds  so  satisfying  to  give. 
When,  in  August  191^,  the  Belgians  soldicrswent 
forward  to  the  heroic  aefense  of  their  homeland 
the  girls  of  the  city  ran  out  to  them  and  gave 
them  Roses,  which  they  gaily  stuck  in  their  gun 
barrels,  and  as  gaily  went  on  to  certain  death. 
When  Pershing's  troops  first  marched  through 
Paris  the  women  of  Paris  ran  smiling  and  sobbing 
beside  them  and  forced  flowers  into  their  hands, 
which  the  boys  twisted  into  the  cords  of  their 
campaign  hats,  or  twisted  into  the  buttonholes 
of  their  tunics.  (And  then  they  marched  on  to  fight 
beside  the  sons  and  husbands  and  brothers  of  the 
flower-giving  women.  So  there  is  a  special  fitness 
that  flowers  and  yet  more  flowers  should  be  given 
to  the  heroes  who  have  come  back  to  us,  broken  uj 
battle,  to  be  nursed  to  life  and  health  again.  I 
quote  again  from  my  little  blue  book— compiled 
before  the  day  when  its  writer  enlisted  in  1861  to 
fight,  as  have  our  legions  of  to-day,  for  freedom: 
"The  humblest  of  God's  flowers,  made  by  His  art, 
More  tenderly  than  map,  speaks  to  the  h^rt" 
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We  All  Pay  the  Price 

WE  WERE  lunching  in  a  dining  car  of 
one  of  the  large  eastenT  railroads  when 
the  Professor  pointed  to  two  sweet 
potatoes  that  had  been  brought  in  re- 
sponse to  my  order  and  remarked:  "It's  a  pity, 
isn't  it,  \hat  as  long  as  you  are  going  to  pay  for 
three  potatoes  you  only  get  two — and  that  through 
no  fault  of  the  Railroad  Administration  or  Mr. 
Hoover,  or  even  the  war. " 

"Plant  diseases  are  primarily  responsible,"  he 
continued,  ''and  the  otner  reason  for  your  getting 
less  than  you  pay  for  is  the  ignorance  of  people 
in  general,  and  of  the  growers  and  handlers  of  the 
sweet  potato  crop  of  what  they  do,  what  the  troub* 
les  are,  and  how  to  cure  and  prevent  them.  In  oth- 
er words,  twenty-four  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
sweet  potatoes  harvested  are  destroyed,  wasted, 
before  they  reach  the  consumer,  by  rots  that  de- 
velop under  unfavorable  storage  conditions.  An- 
otheV  seven  and  three  quarters  per  cent,  are  de- 
stroyed by  diseases  that  attack  the  crop  in  the 
field,  so  that  on  the  whole  just  about  one  third  of 
the  sweet  potato  crop  or  about  41  million  bushels 
is  lost  even  though  it  is  planted  and  ultimately 
paid  for  by  people  who  buy  what  is  left. 

"That  loss  seems  senous  because  it  comes 
right  up  aeainst  you,  but  there  are  many  others 
like  it  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  country 
and  just  at  present,  to  our  Allies.  For  instance, 
9  per  cent,  of  our  wheat  crop — on  an  average 
crop  basis,  64,440,000  bushels — ^is  destroyed 
each  year  by  plant  diseases;  so  it  is  with  two  and 
a  half  million  bushels  of  beans  1,866,000  bales 
of  cotton,  117I  million  bushels  of  white  potatoes, 
and  so  on. 

"To  put  it  another  way,  in  1917  the  ex- 
ports of  rye  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  about  fourteen  million  bushels,  if' it  had  not 
been  for  one  disease — ergot — they  could  have 
been  two  and  a  half  million  more;  the  same  year 
smut  destroyed  twice  as  much  com  as  the  country 
exported;  again,  if  bunt  and  loose  smut  had  been 
completely  controlled — as  they  can  be — ^we 
would  have  been  able  to  send  the  Allies j 3  million 
more  bushels  of  wheat  than  we  did.  That's  the 
stoiy  all  the  way  through  the  list  of  our  farm, 
gardfen,  and  orchard  products." 

Not  a  very  happy  condition,  is  it?  But  fortun- 
ately it  is  only  part  of  the  story,  and  the  rest, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  future  as  well  as  the  re- 
cent past,  strikes  a  niuch  happier  note.  For  it 
has  to  do  with  the  mobilization  of  the  scientists 
of  the  country  who  are  making  the  study  of  these 
destructive  diseases  and  methods  for  their  control 
their  life  work.  Plant  doctors,  they  are  called 
by  most  who  know*  them  and  their  work,  but 
formally  they  compose  the  American  Phytopath- 
ologicai  Society,  wnich  is  going  to  play  a  big  part 
in  uie  future  improvement  of«our  agriculture  and 
the  nation's  increased  production  of  food  crops.  ^ 

In  January,  191 8,  during  its  annual  meeting 
this  organization  decided  that  it  had  a  real  war 
work  to  perform  in  makine  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  harvest  more  of  what  they  plant  and  for  con- 
sumers to  obtain  more  of  what  is  raised  than  has 
been  the  case^in  the  past — as  suggested  by  the 
figures  giiven  above.  So  the  War  Emergency 
Board  of  the  American  Plant  Pathologists  was 
created,  with  Professor  H.  H.  Whetzel  of  Cornell 
University  as  Chairman  and  Commissioner  for 
the  Northeast,  and  seven  other  Commissioners 
representing  respectively  the  West,  the  Great 
Plains,  the  Nortncentraf  East,  the  Central  East, 
the  South,  Canada,  and  plant  pathologists  in 
general,  the  latter  representative  being  an  expert 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
speaker  in  the  dining  car  was  Professor 
Whetzel. 

Already,  there  have  been  conferences  and  an-  ^ 
other  is  to  be  held  in  Baltimore,  December  27  to 


January  l,  to  which  a  number  of  foreign  plant 
pathologists  have  been  invited. 

The  important  fact  is,  therefore,  that  in  the 
war  against  plant  diseases,  the  United  States  has 
made  a  tremendous  advance  in  the  last  twelve 
months.  This,  in  view  of  a  statement  made  in  1914 
by  a  leading  German  plant  pathologist  that  this 
country  was  then  twenty-five  years  ahead  of  any 
country  of  Europe  in  this  subject,  means  a  good  deal. 

It  remains  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  results  cannot  depend  only  upon  the  plant 
doctors  of  the  country,  but  also  upon  the  rest  of 
the  population.  Those  who  are  raising  crops 
must  lend  their  aid  by  adopting  a  receptive 
spirit  toward  the  facts  that  are  being  learned, 
and  by  acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
plant  pathologists  as  to  how  diseases  may  be  con- 
trollea  and  prevented.  And  the  great  mass  of 
the  public  should  appreciate  more  clearly  the 
immense  practical  importance  of  the  work  these 
scientists  are  doing.  The  country  is  responding 
well  to  the  call  for  the  destruction  of  the  form  of 
Barberry  that  serves  as  host  for  one  stage  of  the 
destructive  wheat  rust.  But  this  is  only  one  of 
the  menaces  that  threaten  our  food  crops,  which 
are,  after  all,  no  less  the  food  crops  of  all  the 
civilized  world. 

But  ornamental  plants  are  also  victims  of  dis- 
ease, a  fact  however,  that  is  not  capable  of  equally 
graphic  presentation.  Yet,  for  those  who  would 
like  to*have  the  highest  returns  in  pure  beauty 
the  chart  or  table  given  on  page  144  will  appeal. 


The  Next  Step  for 
This   Magazine 

f^NLY  poets  and  phUosophers  may  with  safety  * 
^^  construct  definite  plans  for  ftiture  events: 
and  yet  it  is  hard  to  avoid  fiedling  in  line  with  the 
general  practise  of  retrospect  and  forward  vis- 
ions as  we  cross  the  threshold  of  the  year.  The 
winter  is  indeed  the  season  of  the  gardener's  dis- 
content; there  is  little  actual  activity,  but  much 
opportunity  for  reflection.  As  concerns  our- 
selves and  our  readers  the  past  is  past.  B  ut  the 
future—? 

1919  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  era  for  the 
work  of  the  Garden  Magazine.  The  campaign  of 
intensive  food  production  followed  through  the 
last  two  growing  seasons  has  produced  the  de- 
sired results.  War  Gardens  are  firmly  estab- 
lished for  victory  and  for  the  peace  that  is  com- 
ing. Tillage  of  the  soil  has  assumed  a  new 
relation  to  the  people  and  as  the  new  day  dawns 
the  garden  will  rise  to  a  bigger  and  nobler  place 
in  the  life  of  the  i>eople. 

A  Dip  Into  The  Future 

The  Garden  Magazine,  during  the  ooming  year, 
will  interpret  this  new  spirit  of  the  American 
home  garden,  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  com- 
fort that  is  coupled  with  the  making  of  the  home 
and  its  surroundings.  In  accord  with  the  trend  of 
the  times  our  pages  will  be  more  intimate,  more 
personal,  with  greater  attention  to  the  details  of 
materials  used  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of  indi- 
vidual plants;  and  while  the  practical  service  of 
the  home  plot  will  not  be  forgotten— we  will  con- 
tinue the  work  of  introducing  high  quality  var- 
ieties in  food  plants— yet  there  will  be  more 
attention  given  to  the  niceties  of  refinement  and 
artisticdevelopment  of  planting  haxdy  trees  and 
shrubs;  the  production  of  fiowers  In  profusion  for 
the  adornment  of  the  home;  the  delights  andioys 
of  that  most  personal  and  intimate  of  all  feat- 
ures, the  rock  garden:  we  will  take  you  in  inti- 
mate walks  among  rarities  of  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum and  other  places  of  note,  we  will  tell  you 
more  about  the  joys  of  collecting  and  of  growing 

Slants  for  their  intrinsic  quality  and  beauty; 
nown  authorities  will  discuss  the  groups  in 
which  they  specialize. 

In  short,  the  Garden  Magazine  having  "done 
its  bit"  in  the  patriotic  arousement  of  utility 
gardening,  will  now  step  onward  and  resume  its 
even  greater  responsibility  in  helping  to  make 
this  land  give  a  fit  welcome  "when  the  boys 
come  home."  We  dare  not  show  ourselves  "run 
down  at  the  heel."  Our  home  nurseries  are 
stocked  with  home  products  to  meet  the  need  of 
new  conditions  brought  about  by  the  disorgani- 
zation of  European  industries.  The  people  have 
mastered  the  fundamentals  of  food  gairdening; 
and  besides,  other  agencies  are  now  organized  to 
"carry  on"  efficiently.  The  pendulum  swings 
back  and  the  cry  is  for  the  delights  that  may  be 
added  to  the  new  gardens-  "  Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone."  The  new  period  that  is  opening 
to  American  horticulture  will  find  its  progress 
refiected  in  these  pages. 
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The  Florists  and  Wartimes 

WHEN,  through  necessity  in  our  war  pre- 
parations, various  commissions  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  regulate,  accelerate, 
or  restrict  production  in  various  lines  of  industry, 
all  engaged  in  raising;  plants  and  flowers  were  on 
the  ^'anxious  bench, '  fearing  that  their  business 
might  be  classed  as  non-essential,  and  their 
products  as  luxuries  of  a  kind  to  be  tabooed 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  While  the 
florist  industry,  like  many  others,  has  been  called 
upon  to  make  sacrifices,  the  question  of  essen- 
riality  has  not  yet  been  raised,  nor  is  it  expected 
that  it  will  ever  be. 

The  first  intimadon  that  a  limit  was  to  be  set 
upon  production  came,  about  a  year  ago,  with  an 
order  that  fuel  for  heating  greenhouses  would  be 
allowed  only  in  proportion  to  half  of  what  was  cus- 
tomarily necessary  to  maintain  suflicient  heat 
throughout  a  winter,  determined  by  an  average 
consumption  in  the  three  seasons  preceding  the 
one  to  be  affected  by  the  order.  Tnis  meant,  of 
course,  cutting  down  production  fully  one  half, 
by  abandoning,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  done, 
one-half  of  the  area  covered  by  glass.  The  out- 
look was  alarming  to  an  industry  the  size  of 
which  is  hardly  realized  by  the  general  public, 
and  the  reaction  is  well  presented  in  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  to  whom  we  applied  for  data.  Mr.  John 
Young  writes: 

"When  it  is  realized  that  the  estimated  area  in 
the  United  States  so  covered  and  used  is  about 
1,600  acres  representing  an  investment  for  green- 
houses of  about  $70,ooo,cxx>  the  loss  in  product 
through  disuse  of  buildings  is  very  great.  But 
added  to  this  must  be  the  loss  resulting  from 
the  idle  investment.  Assuming;  that  an  establish- 
ment comprise  a  glass  area  of  100,000  sq.  ft. — 
there  are  very  many  such — and  the  valuation 
was  one  dollar  per  foot,  a  figure  not  at  all  out 
of  the  way,  the  owner  would  have  a  direct  out- 
of-pocket  loss  in  the  interest  on  an  investment 
of  $50,000  alone,  or  $3,000,  figured  at  six  per 
cent.  On  this  basis  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
florists  are  losing,  approximately,  $2,100,000 
per  annum  through  out-of-pocket  expense  alone, 
besides  the  lentimate  profit  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  operation  of  the  closed  houses. 

''And  this  is  not  all.  Many  establishments 
have  been  housing  enormous  stocks  of  tropical 
and  semi-tropical  plants  which  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  low  temperatures,  and  how  to  take  care 
of  these  during  wmter  has  been  a  problem  hard 
to  solve.  Of  course,  stocks  have  during  the  year 
been  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  but  such 
growers  are  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  large 
losses,  unless  the  crowded-out  material  can  Be 
removed  to  districts  where  it  can  be  housed  with- 
out the  nec^sity  for  artificial  heat. 
^  "But  the  florists  have  cheerfully  accepted  the 
situation.  Was  it  not  imposed  upon  them  that 
we  might  win  the  war?  Because  from  the  nature 
of  their  business  their  losses  were  necessarily 
greater  under  the  restrictions  imposed  than 
would  be  the  case  in  other  industries,  whose  man- 
ufactured stock  and  materials  could  be  easily 
shelved  or  stored  without  depreciation,  have  they 
given  evidence  of  depressed  spirits  or  forebodings 
of  ruin?  No,  indeed!  They  have  taken  part 
of  their  products  into  war  work  of  the  human^ 
itarian  kind  and  are  helping  to  soothe  some  of  the 
sufferings  our  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  called  upon  to  endure. 

**  Early  this  year,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Niwbold, 
treasurer  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded,  approached  the 
Society  of  American  Florists,  through  the  secre- 
tary's oflice,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  promote 
some  organized  work  covering  the  supply  of 
flowers  to  the  sick  and  wounded  retumea  from 
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overseas  and  lying  in  our  base  hospitals  and 
other  institutions.  It  had  been  discovered  that 
the  boys,  while  well  supplied  with  delicacies  and 
comforts  of  all  kinds,  craved  flowers;  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  means  of  supplying  a  little  bit 
of  floral  cheer  through  ordinary  channels.  The 
National  League  for  Woman's  Service  at  that 
time  had  started  upon  the  work  of  flower  distri- 
bution, with  Mrs.  J.  Clark  Curtin  at  the  head  of 
its  National  Flower  Distribution  Committee,  and 
after  a  consultation  with  her,  the  aid  of  the  New 
York  Florists'  Club  was  invoked  and  receiving 
depots  established  in  New  York  to  which  the 
florists  in  and  around  the  city  sent  daily,  and  are 
still  sending,  supplies  of  flowers,  the  League's 
Committee  making  judicious  distribution. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  then  laid  a 
proposal  before  its  members  and  the  trade  in 
general  in  about  seven  hundred  cities,  wherein 
the  League  had  branches,  that  when  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  or  sailors  were  located  in 
institutions  within  those  cities  they  should  pro- 
vide flowers  for  distribution  through  the  League 
in  the  same  way.  The  proposal  was  heartily 
agreed  to  and  the  League  work  has  thus  been 
greatly  extended. 

The  suggestive  slogan  of  the  Society,  "Say  it 
with  Flowers,"  has  been  adopted  by  the  League 
also,  and  the  legend  is  displayed  by  the  League's 
members  in  their  chapter  houses,  on  their  motor 
cars,,  and  in  other  ways,  so  that  flowers  are 
carrying  a  message  of  sympathy  to  helpless 
heroes  throughout  the  land.' 

The  florists  are  proud  in  the  consciousness  of 
"doing  their  bit,"  and  we  feel  our  readers  will 
be  appreciative  that  they  are  doing  it  eflFectively. 

Exit  The  "War" 

OF  COURSE  the  war  garden  goes,  but  the 
garden  is  still  here.  The  thousands  of 
"war  gardeners,"  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  joys  of  the  soil,  let  aJone  any  measureable  re- 
sult in  the  household,  are  not  likely  to  quit.  They 
will  become  "victory"  gardeners  in  more  than 
one  sense,  and  just  as  the  victories  of  battle  are 
celebrated  by  music  and  the  waving  of  flags,  so 
will  the  gardener  joyfully  raise  in  his  domain, 
flowers — those  sjmibols  of  pleasure  and  peace  that 
are  as  music  to  the  souL 

The  Christmas  Call 

THE  story  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been  told  so 
many  tinges  that  we  are  likely  to  forget  its 
significance.  There  is  a  g^reat  temptation  to 
put  such  fundamental  things  into  the  back- 
ground, to  contribute  what  we  think  we  can  af- 
ford merely  as  a  matter  of  decency,  and  then  to  go 
on  earning  our  pay  and  spending  it,  giving  our 
thought  to  things  more  novel  or  more  amusing. 

Therefore  when  you  are  asked  to  continue 
your  help  in  the  organization  we  feel  that  no 
appeal  can  be  better  than  the  oflicial  words  of 
the  War  Council.  "The  moment  is  now  come 
to  prepare  for  Peace.  Actual  peace  may  come 
at  any  hour;  it  mav  be  deferred  for  some  time. 
Until  peace  is  really  here,  there  can  be  no  re- 
laxation in  any  Red  Cross  effort  incident  to  active 
hostilities.  But  even  with  peace,  let  no  one  sup- 
pose that  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  finished. 
Millions  of  American  boys  are  still  under  arms. 
Thousands  of  them  are  sick  and  wounded.  Ow- 
ing to  the  shortage  of  shipping,  it  may  take  a 
year  or  more  to  bnng  our  boys  home  from  France. 
But,  whatever  the  time,  our  protecting  arms 
must  be  about  them  and  their  families  over  the 
whole  period  which  must  elapse  before  the  normal 
life  of  peace  can  be  resumed. 

"The  cessation  of  War  will  reveal  a  picture 
of  misery  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  be- 
fore, especially  in  the  many  countries  which  can 
not  help  themselves.  The  American  people 
will  expect  the  Red  Cross  to  continue  to  act  as 


their  agent  in  repairing  broken  spirits  and  broken 
bodies.  Peace  terms  and  peace  conditions  will 
determine  how  we  may  best  minister  to  the  vast 
stricken  areas  which  have  been  harrowed  by 
War,  and  in  this  great  act  of  mercy,  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  the  American  people  must  con- 
tinue to  be  mobilized  through  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council, 
we  accordingly  ask  each  member  of  our  splendid 
body  of  workers  throughout  the  land  to  bear  in 
mind  the  solemn  obligation  which  rests  upon 
each  one  to  CARRY  ON." 


Crinoinfl  in  Kentucky. — How  can  I  grow  in 
the  garden  Belladonna  Lilies  and  Crinums  and 
make  them  bloom  in  latitude  of  Lexington,  Ky.? 
I  am  willing  to  take  any  amouut  of  trouble  to 
cover  with  glass,  ashes,  or  manure  if  to  be  win- 
tered in  the  ground,  preferring  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  a  removable  cover  which  would  leave 
plants  to  blossom  in  the  garden.  In  a  former 
Garden  Magazine  article,  growing  Crinums 
successfully  in  a  garden  in  New  Jersey  is  de- 
scribed, but  Kentucky  is  not  New  Jersey! 
Crinums  and  Belladonna  Lilies  are  my  joys. 
Having  success  with  Roses  and  Lilies,  I  want  to 
try    Crinums. — Olive    Nelson.  • 

Improvising  a  Christmas  Tree — For  many 
years  at  Christmas  time  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  put  up  on  Boston 
Common  a  laree  tree, 
decorated  with  thou- 
sands of  electric  lights^ 


Can't  get  a  large  enough 
Christmas  tree?  Then  buildit 
out  of  smaller  ones! 

around  which  the  public  would  gather  and  sing 
appropriate  carols  making  a  scene  that  left  a  pleas- 
ant memory  throughout  the  year  for  those  who 
participated.  Last  year  there  was  to  be  an  extra 
effort  to  arouse  the  Christmas  sentiment  and  a 
tree  ninety  feet  high  was  planned.  This  tree 
was  of  necessity  made  of  250  smaller  trees  at- 
tached to  a  central  telegraph  pole  which  was  sunk 
into  the  ground  fifteen  feet.  The  small  trees 
were  held  in  place  by  iron;  with  sockets  into 
which  the  small  trees  were  driven  and  spiked. 
The  general  effect  of  the  work  was  excellent  and 
the  impression  from  a  distance  was  of  an  enor- 
mous Spruce  tree  surmounted  by  a  red  star. — 
Zr.  /.  Doogue. 

Viburnum  Carlesii,  about  which  a  question 
appeared  in  the  Garden  Magazine  a  few  months 
ago,  is  a  Korean  plant,  and  is  especially  prized 
for  its  fragrant  pink  and  white  blossoms,  which 
come  very  early  in  the  spring.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  fragrant  of  all '  the  VTbumums.  It  was 
named  from  a  description  given  by  William  R. 
Carles,  in  t888..  Plants  from  seeds  had  been 
grown  ill  Japan,  however,  several  years  before. 


Mr.  Carls  reported  upoii  the  plants  found  by 
him  in  Korea.  This  Viburnum  was  taken  from 
Japan  to  Europe  in  1901.  It  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  Lemome,  the  French  hybridizer,  and 
many  plants  were  mwn  by  him  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. Although  not  nearly  so  well  known 
as  many  of  the  other  Viburnums,  V.  Carlesii  is 
sold  by  several  nurser3mien,  and  is  perfecdy 
easy  to  grow.  It  has  been  thriving  in  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  near  Boston,  for  several  yean, 
and  seems  indifferent  to  the  coldest  winters.  Not 
long  ago  a  gentleman  from  the  western  part  of 
Winnipeg  reported  that  this  Viburnum  flourishes 
there  and  blooms  freely,  although  the  temper- 
ature often  remains  from  20  to  30  degrees  below 
zero  for  several  weeks.  Viburnum  Carlesii  seems 
to  require  no  special  treatment  or  soil  Yet  it 
is  among  the  most  desirable  of  the  early  flow- 
ering shrubs,  both  for  its  beauty  and  for  its  sweet 
scented  flowers.  It  has  never  fruited  in  the 
Arboretum,  however,  and  unlike  many  of  the 
Viburnums  makes  no  fall  display. — E.  L  F, 

— ^Viburnum  Carlesii  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Viburnums  to  flower — ^usually  about  the  middle 
•  of  Mav»  and  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
ihost  beautiful  introduced  ^  shrubs  we  possess. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  clusters, 
three  to  four  inches  across,  and  are  borne  all  over 
the  plant,  which  is  a  dwarf  compact  growing 
shrub.  Before  opening,  the  buds  are  a  deep 
pink  on  the  outside  but  as  they  open  the  inside 
of  the  flowers  changes  to  pure  white  and  indi- 
vidually resembles  a  Mayflower  blossom,  but  the 
cluster  itself  more  like  that  of  Rondeletia  cordata. 
The  flowers  are  all  perfect  and  differ  from  those 
of  the  Opulus  section  where  both  fertile  and  sterile 
flowers  are  produced.  The  perfume  of  the 
flowers  is  intensely  sweet  and  although  difficult 
to  describe  is  equally  as  fragrant  as  Daphne 
odora.  The  leaves  are  shortly  stalked,  thick  and 
soft  to  the  touch,  being  densely  hairy  on  the 
under  side,  roundish  when  mature  with  serrated 
margins.  It  may  be  rooted  from  cuttings  and 
is  also  sent  out  by  European  nurserymen  as 
standards  grafted  on  Viburnum  lantana.  The 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  this  plant  make  it  a 
very  desirable  addition  for  small  gardens  and  it 
can  be  highly  recommended  for  that  purpose  or 
even  to  plant  on  rockeries  as  it  flowers  when  quite 
small.  Seed  was  obtained  by  a  Japanese  firm 
from  Korea  in  1885  and  a  livings  plant  was  sent 
to  Kew  Gardens  by  that  firm  m  1902  where  it 
flowered  in  1906.  Viburnum  bitchuense  is 
often  sent  out  by  Japanese  and  European  nur- 
serymen for  Viburnum  Carlesii.  That  one  is  a 
native  of  Japan  and  although  the  flowen  are 
similar  in  color  and  fragrance  they  are  not  so  hijse, 
and  the  plant  has  a  much  loose  and  straflliDg 
habit  of  growth — fF.  J.  Judd^  Arnold  Arhordam. 

For  a  Different  Magazine. — I  approve  of  the 
suggestion  made  recently  by  one  reader  to  ibe 
eflfect  that  it  might  be  well  to  print,  if  not  less 
matter  concerning  the  vegetable  garden,  at  least 
more  concerning  fine  flowers  and  omameotal 
plants  in  general.  It  seems  to  me  that  other 
publications,  'those  that  serve  what  mi|bt  be 
called  "local"  communities,  and  bulletuis  of 
the  various  departments  of  our  Government, 
are  doing  the  other  work  well.  Your  paper 
would,  I  am  confident,  be  much  more  accept- 
able to  the  classes  of  people  who  subscribe  tor 
it  if  it  should  regularly  confine  itself  more  to 
articles  of  high  character  such  as  those  of  Mr. 
Wilson  which  appeared  in  the  Garden  Mag- 
azine two  or  three  years  ago.  But  my  sug- 
gestion and  implied  request  are  perhaps  not 
needed  and,  after  doing  its  "bit  so  gener- 
ously and  magnificendy,  the  magazine  will  come 
back  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  its  peculiar 
sphere,  as  implied. — Frank  B.  Meyer^  Ohio. 
— ^Thanks  for  your  confidence.  We  agree 
with  you  too,  and  cap  promise    an   inaeased 
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weight  of  "ornamentals"  in  the  coming  months. 
Not  that  we  feel  any  apology  is  necessary  or 
desired  for  what  themagazmehas  done  in  the  press- 
ure of  war  gardening  but  "autre  temps,  autre 
moeurs"  as  our  French  friends  have  it.  — Ed, 

A  Soldier  in  England.— One  auiet  Sunday 
afternoon  last  fall  when  stationea  at  an  Amer- 
ican military  camp  in  England,  I  had  an 
opportunir^  to  see  and  admire  one  of  the 
beautiful  English  gardens.  I  had  just  passed 
through  one  of  the  long  tunnels  ot  cool 
shade  so  common  along  England's  country  roads, 
and  entered  a  little  village,  when  I  was  drawn 
across  the  street  to  a  fence  covered  with  golden 
Nasturtiums.  I  stopped  and  peered  over  the 
fence  into  the  richest  profusion  of  colors  I  had 
seen  since  reaching  tnis  side.  Asters,  Snap- 
dragons, Sweet  Peas,  Pansies,  and  many  other 
plants,  some  of  which  I  did  not  recognize,  were 
there  at  their  best.  I  stood  for  a  short  time 
admiring  the  display  when  a  group  of  children  came 
toward  me  from  the  cottage  set  back  of  the  earden. 
Seeing  that  I  was  interested  in  the  gar(^n  the 
children  began  a  discussion  of  the  various  flowers 
in  the  planting.  They  told  me  how  they  had 
assisted  in  the  making  of  the  garden,  and  named 
all  the  plants  and  different  varieties  in'  the  plant- 
ing. I  tried  to  decide  why  the  flowers  grew  so 
well  in  this  garden.  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  the 
cool,  moist  atmosphere,  and  nch  soil  that  made 
the  garden  a  success.  Still  I  wondered  if  that 
were  all,  if  there  were  not  something  else,  some- 
thine  like  love  that  nature  understood  and  re- 
warded, causing  the  eardens  of  England  to 
thrive  so  luxuriously.  As  I  trudged  back  to  camp 
carrying  a  huge  bouauet  of  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 
that  the  children  haa  showered  upon  me,  I  was 
thrilled  with  a  feeling  of  joy  and  extreme  goodwill 
for  the  gentle  people  of  England.  I  resolved  to  pay 
more  attention  to  gardening  when  the  war  is 
ended  if  I  return  alive  to  America,  and  I  shall 
keep  in  mind  always  England's  rich  gardens  and 
splendid  people. — Buford  Retd,  CorpL  A.  E,  F, 

A  Really  Good  Looking  Native.— The  Cow 
Parsnip  (Heracleum  lanatum),  though  regarded 
as  almost  a  weed,  is  yet  a  plant  that  will  work 
into  the  garden  very  nicely,  especially  in  a  more 
or  less  wild  planting.  The  effect  of  its  foliage  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  Castor  Bean;  it  is  about  as 
rapid  k  grower,  and  in  good  garden  soil  will 
grow    almost   as   high,     being   perennial   it   is 


Quite  a  noble  decorative  plant  is  this  Cow  Parsnip,  jret  neglected 
because  a  native  weed 

there  to  stay.  Individually,  the  greenish  white 
flowers  are  insignificant,  and  parted  from  the 
plant  have  no  beauty;  but  borne  as  they  are  in 
broad  umbels,  they  do  become  a  conspicuous 
factor  during  the  plant's  period  of  bloom  which 


lasts  about  two  weeks.  The  Cow  Parsnip  grows 
readily  from  seed  and  the  plants  can  be  moved 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Transplanted  when 
in  bloom,  or  thereabouts,  the  plant  may  wilt  to 
the  ground  and  the  new  herbage  appear  to  lack 
vigor,  but  the  following  spring,  the  root  will  send 
forth  as  vigorous  a  top  as  could  be  desired.  It 
requires  no  protection  in  the  coldest  winter  and 
is  drought  resistant.  Cut  down  it  grows  a  second 
time.  It  delights  in  sunlight,  but  will  do  well 
in  partial  shade.  It  is  not  an  aristocrat,  but 
taken  altogether  it  is  a  very  effective  plebeian, 
effective  as  a  single  plant  and  strikingly  effective 
in  masses  where  heavy  foliage  is  required.  It  is 
one  of  those  natives  that  can  add  variety  and 
under  adverse  conditions  a  greater  measure  of 
success  to  our  gardens  if  we  will  only  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  it. — C  L.  Mellety  N.  D, 

''Gardening''  in  the  Trenches. — It  was  in  a 
quiet  sector  in  the  Verdun  region.  Rain  had 
Deen  falling  and  the  bottom  of  the  trench  was  a 
mush  of  mud  and  puddles.  The  men  who  were 
not  posted  at  the  lookout  points  were  seeking 
such  cold  comfort  as  they  could  find  in  the  cramp- 
ed dugouts.  Somewhere  down  the  trench 
there  arose  sounds  of  excitement  and  bantering 
remarks.  Jack  Toomey  of  Union  Hill,  N.  J., 
thrust  his  head  out  from  his  shelter  and  thus 
addressed  an  invisible  comrade.  "It's  a  Y.  M. 
C.A.  guy.  Bill.  Maybe  he's  got  some  smokes  or 
cats.  Hey,  you  Christian,  step  a  little  lively, 
will  ye?  What,  no  smokes  left?  Gee,  why 
don't  vou  stock  up  when  you  come  this  way? 
Any  chocolate?  No?  What  have  ye  got,  pray 
tell?  Stuff  to  read?  Sunday  papers?  Mutt  and 
Jeff?  Baseball  dope?  No?  Say,  what  do  you 
think  this  is,  anyway?  A  mission  study  club? 
Well  give  nie  what  you've  got  and  run  along." 
The  harassed  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  handed  Jack 
a  magazine  and  passed  on.  The  doughboy's 
head  was  withdrawn  as  he  settled  himself  in  as 
comfortable  a  position  as  possible  and  silence 
reigned  for  a  time.  Jack  looked  at  the  colored 
cover,  ran  over  the  pages,  and  then  began  at  the 
back  end  of  the  magazine  that  had  been  handed 
to  him.    As  he  perused   the   pages  a  puzzled 

f>ucker  appeared  between  his  brows,  and  at 
ength  he  spoke  aeain.  "Say,  Bill,  here's  a 
treat.  You'll  like  this  when  I  get  through  with 
it.  It's  a  wild  ^nd  bloodthirsty  sheet  called 
The  Garden  Magazine.  It's  got  pictures  in  it. 
You'll  understand  some  of  the  pictures.  Bill. 
Here's  a  story  called  'Building  a  Kock  Garden.' 
with  pictures  of  the  Palisades.  Say,  Bill,  what  s 
Achillea  tomentosa?  Some  kind  of  Mexican 
chow  do  you  s'pose  ?  Something  like  hot  tomale  ? 
And  Adonis  vemalis.  That  sounds  immoral. 
And  Aethionema  jucundum.  There's  a  whole 
page  of  this  dope.  Bill.  Whatthehell?  Must  be 
m  code.  Guess  I'll  pass  it  up.  Tink  Daisy 
for  Next  Summer's  Bloom.*  Oh,  la,  la.  On 
with  the  dance.  Here's  something  in  your  line. 
Bill.  'How  to  Judge  Vegetables.'  First  get 
your  vegetables;  hey.  Bill?  Guess  I'll  have  to 
write  for  this  paper.  'Producing;  Food  from 
Wood  and  Oil.'  That  must  be  about  the  Ger- 
mans. A  wonderful  people.  Bill,  a  wonderful 
)eople.  Here  we  have  'The  Month's  Reminder 
'or  September.'  Sort  of  a  'Daily  Food'  thing 
without  Bible  verses.  Let's  see  what's  in  it. 
Um,  yes.  'Get  after  onions  early.'  That's 
;ood  advice,  ain't  it.  Bill?  'Gather  the  mulch.' 
'II  have  to  learn  that.  New  slang,  I  guess.  I 
wonder  what  it  means.  'Gather  the  mulch. 
Begin  at  once  to  get  together  the  materials  which 
you  will  need  for  mulching  later  on — leaves,  hay, 
lieht  manure,  and  so  forth.  Keep  in  a  dry'place 
where  they  are  available  as  wanted.'  Get  it. 
Bill?  It's  a  dictionary  of  slang.  'Gather  the 
mulch'  means  make  down  vour  bunk.  See? 
Ah,  this  ou^ht  to  be  good.  'The  Garden  Movies, 
No.  9.'  Pictures,  Bill.  Reading,  too.  It  says 
to  use  a  fork  on  potatoes.  Must  be  a  sort  of 
book    on    table    etiquette.    Hi!    'All    rubbish. 


decayed  vegetable  tops  and  weeds  that  have 
been  destroyed  should  oe  cleaned  up  and  burned, 
as  such  materials  give  harbor  to  hosts  of  insects 
to  bother  next  year.'  That's  trench  orders. 
Bill.  How  are  the  cooties  to-day?  'Cover  indi- 
vidual tender  plants  by  putting  a  bag  over* 
with  a  picture  of  two  boy  scouts  and  a  gas  mask. 
Now  we're  getting  near  where  we  live.  'Any 
kind  of  cover  over  beans  will  ward  off  the  first 
sharp  frost.'  Say,  Bill,  how  long  is  it  to  chow? 
This  thing's  getting  on  my  nerves.  Any  kind  of 
cover  over  beans — you  bet  your  life."  Sud- 
denly he  cast  the  magazine  from  him  out  into  the 
mud  of  the  trench.  A  groan  escaped  him. 
"Say,  Bill,  you  don't  want  to  read  that.  The 
man  that  wrote  it  is  crazy.  You  know  what  he 
said  ?  'Expose  potatoes  to  the  air  before  storing.' 
UeWV'—fFalUr  A.   Dyer. 


A  forty  foot  Green  Wattle,  eight  yeare  from  seed  to  a  remaik- 
abie  record  |ven  for  California! 

Phenomenal  Tree  Growth. — ^The  accompany- 
ing photograph  shows  an  unusually  fine  speci- 
men of  a  Green  Wattle  (Acacia  mollissima). 
The  seed  from  which  this  trew  grew  was  planted 
in  September,  1910,  so  the  tree  is  just  eight  years 
old.  It  is  over  forty  feet  high,  has  a  spread  of 
more  than  30  feet,  and  a  trunk  circumference, 
measured  a  foot  from  the  ground,  of  42  inches. 
The  phenomenal  growth  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  tnat  when  it  was  planted  there  was  a  melon 
patch  near  to  it  and  a  little  higher  up  the  hill. 
This  patch  was  made  by  leveling  a  spot,  spread- 
ing gieen  manure  to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet 
and  on  the  top  of  that  good  soil.  The  tree  made 
a  wonderful  growth  that  summer,  but  when  the 
melons  were  over  and  the  rotted  manure  desired 
for  other  parts  of  the  garden,  the  manure  was 
found  to  be  a  labyrinth  of  fine  hair  roots.  Un- 
doubtedly the  rich,  moist  soil  had  caused  the 
roots  to  spread,  and  thus  the  tree  developed  an 
extensive  root  system  early  in  its  existence  that 
had  a  lasting  beneficial  enect,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  thrive.  The  manure,  of 
course,  was  practically  valueless,  and  was  not 
used,  as  it  seemed  a  pity  to  disturb  the  tree  roots, 
but  the  tree  has  been  many  hundred  times  worth 
the  expenditure. — F,  H,  Mason,  San  Diego,  Col, 

Kale  As  a  "FoUage"  Plant.— A  new  "foliage" 
plant  that  ornamented  the  entrance  to  one  of 
our  public  buildings  this  summer,  proved  to  be 
an  immense  kale.  It  was  ^rown  in  a  large  pot 
and  stood  nearly  three  feet  high,  its  lower  leaves 
being  about  a  foot  long.  Its  plume-like  leaves 
arranged  in  whorls  like  those  of  the  Norfolk 
Island  pine  nriake  it  a  surprisingly  beautiful  plant 
worthy  of  being  grown  as  an  ornament  as  well  as 
for  food. — Mary  Rutner,  Tiaverse  City,  Mich^ 
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Which  Flowers  Will 'j^o//. Grow? 

Ifs  not  very  easy  to  decide!  So  the  Editor  asked  a  few  acknowledged  specialists  and  experts  who  have  actually  rendered  service  in  extending 
acquaintance  with  their  special  favorites  to  explain  just  why  they  worship  at  their  chosen  shrines.  Perhaps  the  practiced  answer  for  the  aoeraie 
man  is  to  dally  with  all  until  he  gets  an  inspiration  of  his  own. 


Why  I  Grow  Peonies 

By  A,  P,  Saundersy  whose  disinterested  labors 
{largely  unappreciated  by  those,  derive  the  benefit, 
as  Secretary  of  the  American  Peony  Society  are  his 
hobby,  that  differs  from  so  many  hobbies  in  thai 
the  benefits  are  shared  by  the  whole  world.  Prof, 
Saunders  finds  his  real  delight  in  rendering  ike 
service  as  a  recreation  from  his  educational  work. 

'T^HE  reasons  one  gives  for  an  enthusiasm 
■■•  are  never  an  explanation,  but  merely  an 
attempted  justification  of  it.  One  man  grows 
Roses,  another  Peonies, 
another  Dahlias,  each 
choosing  the  flower  he 
likes  best,  and  then  later 
defending  his  choice  in  a 
manner  as  flattering  to 
his  own  intelligence  as 
he  can  make  it.  So,  if 
I  were  to  say  quite  can- 
didly why  I  specialized 
in  Peonies,  I  should  have 
to  adnflit  that  it  is  be- 
cause I  like  them  better  than  most  other  flowers. 
Yet  I  can  defend  my  choice  with  a  number  of 
most  excellent  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  everyone  who  has  a  garden 
must  be  guided  by  two  great  limitations,  the  first 
of  nature,  the  second  of  circumstance.  By  the 
limitation  of  nature  I  mean  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate;  and  by  the  limitation  of  circum- 
stance I  mean  the  condition  of  the  pocketbook 
which  sets  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  available 
labor  in  the  garden. 

Climate  is  the  fundamental  consideration, 
and  the  Peony  seems  to  rejoice  in  a  bad  climate. 
The  winters  of  the  far  Northwest  have  no  terrors 
for  it;  and  Peony  enthusiasts  are  to  be  found 
from  Manitoba  to  Alabama,  and  from  California 
to  Maine.  The  only  bad  climate  for  the  Peony 
is  one  that  is  too  good;  that  is,  too  warm  and 
gentle. 

In  the  question  of  soil  the  plant  is  no  less  oblig- 
ing; if  it  be  allowed  some  good  food  it  frets  itself 
very  little  over  questions  of  clay  loam,  sandy 
loam,  humus  and  the  like. 

When  jve  come  to  the  labor  problem  it  is,  for 
those  who  must  keep  busy  a  stafF  of  gardeners,  an 
objection  to  the  Peony  that  it  requires  so  little  care. 
A  small  garden  of  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  Peonies 
could  be  well  dug,  manured,  and  planted  in  three 
or  four  hours;  and  from  that  time  onward  the 
plants  would  ask  of  their  happy  possessor  not 
more  than  a  couple  of  hours  worK  during  the 
entire  year,  and  would  reward  him  with  glorious 
crops  of  bloom  for  twenty-five  years  ere  the  bed 
would  need  re-making!  What  must  be  done 
each  year?  The  plants  should  be  staked  and 
tied  before  the  blooming  season,  and  the  bed 
must  be  gone  over  three  or  four  times  with  the 
hoe  to  keep  it  clean;  and  that  is  all. 

Contrast  the  happy  and  care-free  lot  of  the 
Peony  man  with  the  burdened  mind  of[  the  Rose 
grower,  for  whom  the  season  begins  with  a  gen- 
eral pruning,  and  the  tying  up  of  thorny  climbers 
— hatefullest  of  jobs — and  ends  with  the  laying 
down  of  thorny  climbers — still  hatefuller — while 
the  interval  is  filled  with  the  long  round  of  sprays: 
tobacco  for  thrip;  paris  green  for  sawfly;  sulphide 
for  mildew;  tobacco  again,  for  aphis  this  time, 
as  the  succeeding  regiments  of  cooties  of  all  sorts 
follow  after  each  other  through  the  summer 
months — but  I  war  not  asked  to  tell  why  I  do  not 
grow  Roses! 

But,  someone  says,  the  .Peony  has  so  little 
fragrance,  and  those  old  reddish  purple  Peonies 
are  such  an  ugly  color.  To  which  I  reply: 
No  worse,  dear  sir,  than  those  old  reddish  purple 


— but  I  was  not  going  to  speak  of  Roses.  And 
as  to  fragrance,  one  word  should  be  enough  if 
emphatically  uttered.  The  plant  lover  who  does 
not  know  the  odor  of  Peonies  as  one  of  the 
choicest  of  garden  scents — does  not  know  the 
odor  of  Peonies. 

Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say -that  only  the 
Peony  enthusiast  knows  the  Peony  as  it  exists 
to-day;  for  the  older  sorts  that  still  survive  in 
the  average  garden  are  quite  superseded  by  the 
creations  of  our  time,  glorious  blooms  known  as 
yet  only  to  the  few,  flowers  of  an  unrivalled 
splendor  and  perfection.  Varieties  like  Le 
^ygne,  Therese,  Milton  Hill,  Richardson's 
Grandiflora,  would  be  incredible  if  we  did  not 
actually  see  them  before  our  eyes;  indeed  they 
are  incredible  in  all  the  months  of  the  year  when 
they  are  out  of  bloom. 

And  that  brings  me  to  say  a  word  on  another 
fault  too  often  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Peony: 
It  has  such  a  short  season.  No,  that  is  the  fault 
of  the  planter  who  does  not  use  the  Peonies  that 
will  give  him  a  longer  season.  Six  weeks  is  not 
a  short  season,  and  it  is  not  beyond  what  one  may 
have,  by  using  a  little  intelligence.  And  after  a 
six-weeks  season  in  a  Peony  garden,  one  needs 
a  rest  from  the  excitement  and  crowded  delights 
of  the  time. 

Why  then  do  I  grow  Peonies?  Because  in 
color,  fragrance,  size,  and  form,  the  peony  is  of 
unsurpassable  loveliness;  because  the  •  plants 
reward  a  little  care  with  generous  returns;  be- 
cause they  have  no  pests  and  rarely  any  disease; 
because  in  a  climate  ^here  only  the  hardiest 
plants  survive,  the  Peony  "rejoiceth  as  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race." 

Why  the  Sweet  Pea? 

By  David  Burpee,  head  of  the  well  known  seed 
house  that  has  been  so  closely  identified  with  the 
introduction  of  the  flower  to  the  American  public. 

THAT  seemed  like  a  very  foolish  question 
at  first  to  me  "Why  the  Sweet  Pea  ?"  Sweet 
Pea,  most  popular  of  Annuals^  no  other  comes 
near  to  approach  it!  The  flower  that  I  have  ad- 
mired since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  admire  a 
flower.  Why  the  Sweet  Pea?  I  know  now 
that  the  answer  to  that  question  is  not  entirely 
on  the  surface. 

I  asked  myself,  Why  the  Sweet  Pea  above 
other  flowers?  Is  it  the  ease  with  which  the 
Sweet  Pea  can  be  grown?  Is  it  the  long  stems 
that  make  it  so  showy 
in  the  garden  and  so 
admirable  for  cutting? 
Or  is  it  the  wonderful 
colorings  of  the  flower 
itself?  No,  it  is  none 
of  these  alone!  It  is 
something  deeper — a 
hidden  something  in 
the  Sweet  Pea. 

The  Sweet  Pea  makes 
its  appeal  through  the 
emotions  not  through 
reasons.  So  how  can 
I  ,answer  "Why  the 
SlweetPea?"  Sweet 
Pea,  fairy  flower,  that 
waves  in  the  garden 
free  fVom  restraint.  In  the  spirit  of  its  delicate 
beauty  it  is  the  flower  of  the  artist — and  still  it  is 
the  flower  of  democracy,  commonly  called  "The 
Poor  Man's  Orchid." 

Steadily  and  surely  the  Sweet  Pea  has  grown 
in  popularity  for  years  past,  and  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  waved  Spencer  type  it  went  for- 
ward  with    leaps    and    bounds.     During   these 
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few  years  of  the  twentieth  century  the  Sweet 
Pea  has  risen  from  its  rank  with  other  annuals 
to  take  a  place  among  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
flowers — ^tne  Orchid  and  the  Rose. 

It  is  true  the  Sweet  Pea  cannot  approach  the 
almost  lazy  luxuriousness  of  the  Orchid.  Nor 
can  it  equal  the  rich  warmth  of  the  Rose.  The 
beauty  of  each  is  unique.  Each  is  supreme  in  a 
field  of  its  own — and  none  can  surpass  the  others 
because  they  do  not  live  in  parallel  planes. 
Orchid,  oriental,  spirit  of  the  fatalist!  Rose, 
rich  in  its  warmth,  spirit  of  the  materialist! 
Sweet  Pea,  aestherical,  spirit  of  the  spiritualist! 

In  its  own  beauty  the  Sweet  Pea  is  supreme  and 
yet  it  is  within  the  scope  of  your  garden  and  it 
can  be  grown  quickly  from  seed.  That  after  all, 
perhaps,  is  the  answer.  The  Sweet  Pea  is  the 
finest  there  is  in  flowers  and  it  can  be  grown  in 
your  garden  quickly  from  seed. 

Why  I  Grow  Dahlias 

By  Maurice  Fuld,  who  years  ago  stirred  up  Af 
latent  interest  in  this  flower  thai  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  day  popularity, 

WHEN  one  is  as 
intense  a  flower 
lover  as  I  am,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  ex- 
plain one  particular 
kind  championed  more 
than  any  other.  Of 
course,  we  all  have  our 
favorites. 

I  chose  the  Dahlia 
when  quite  young,  and 
rather  amateurish,  be- 
cause then  the  Dahlia 
was  to  me — as  it  is  to  millions  of  other  amateurs 
right  now — the  flower  with  which  we  can  try 
our  skill  to  the  exact  same  extent  as  the  profes- 
sional gardener  does  with  the  Chrysanthemum. 

And  really,  the  two  flowers  have  many  char- 
acterisrics  alike,  only  that  one  to  be  reared  to 
perfecdon  must  be  raised  in  a  hothouse,  the  other 
all  out  of  doors. 

I  champion  the  Dahlia  because  I  love  it  for 
its  easy  {h  culture  (easy,  when  you  know  how) 
I  love  it  because  it  knows  no  limit  as  to  forms 
and  shapes.  I  love  it  because  it  is  so  grateful 
for  the  attention  we  give  it.  From  August 
until  frost  it  makes  our  gardens  glorious. 

I  love  it,  for  as  a  child  m  the  garden,  it  is  most 
playful,  you  never  know  just  what  it  will  do  for 
you;  and  then  it  is  such  a  perfect  pal — ^it  will 
smile  and  play  with  you  and  give  you  hours  and 
hours  of  joy. 

The  Dahlia  offers  more  opportunities  for  the 
amateur  than  any  other  flower  I  know  of;  he  can 
do  more  with  it  than  the  professional  and  invari- 
ably he  has  the  professional  all  beaten  to  a  stand- 
still; he  can  with  ease  breed  and  cross  and  produce 
any  quantity  of  new  Dahlias  all  within  the  short 
space  of  one  year,  and  to  my  mind  this  is  the  cli- 
max of  joy  in  a  garden. 

There  is  something  about  the  Dahlia  that  is 
irresistible.  If  you  begin  to  grow  one  or  a 
dozen  and  grow  them  with  an  interest  you  will 
become  so  attached  to  the  Dahlia  that  yoM  will 
grow  50  the  next  year — a  hundred  the  year  after. 
Dahlia  growing  takes  hold  of  you  with  a  grip. 

Joy  and  happiness  from  the  garden  depenas  on 
the  results  of  our  garden  due  to  our  own  efforts 
and  no  one  was  ever  more  proud  or  happy  than 
I,  when  I  could  cut  a  big  bunch  of  some  of  my 
choicest  Dahlias  and  bring  them  to  the  city  to  my 
friends,  for  it  made  them  all  happier.  And  do 
you  know,  the  happy  faces  of  my  flowers,  often 
changed  the  atmosphe^  of  an  entire  railroad  car. 
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Why  I  Grow  Irises 

By  B:  Y.  Morrison^ 
L  mdscape  Architect  and 
a  widely  traveled  studem 
oj  gardens  heie  and 
abroad.  His  ac.mainP- 
ome  with  the  flower  is 
long  and  keen. 

I  GROW  Irises  be- 
'  cause  I  began  years 
ago  and  now  I  cannot 
stop.  And  because  I 
have  been  loving  them  for  years,  I  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  telling  just  why  they  are  my  choice  above 
other  flowers,  for  choice  always  follows,  or  at  least 
suggests,  comparisons,  judgments  and  rejections, 
and  no  person  who  regards  his  hobby  vith  af- 
fection can  oflFer  an  unbiased  present  a  ti^  n  of  its 
merits  nor  does  he  find  pleasure  in  as  suming, 
even  for  the  moment,  a  position  in  which  he  may 
appear  to  cast  discredit  on  other  less  loved 
flowers. 

The  arguments  in  favor  are  these:  Culturally, 
the  problem  is  as  simple  or  as  difficult  as  the  col- 
lector may  desire.  In  matters  of  variety,  there 
is  a  wide  range  both  in  species  and  in  horticul- 
tural forms.  In  return  for  labor,  the  rewards 
are  great.  Counted  ia  amount  or  period  of 
bloom,  the  comparison  is  favorable  with  any 
perennial;  in  diversity  of  color,  there  is  no  equa^ 
though  some  colors  known  to  man  are  missing; 
in  value  for  the  garden  picture,  it  has  few  rivals; 
and  for  decoration  in  the  house  certain  forms  are 
invaluable.  So  in  all  it  measures  well,  using  the 
standards  which  should  be  applied  to  any  candidate. 

My  personal  pleasures  in  Irises  are  these. 
First  there  is  the  pleasure  which  conries  to  any 
collector.  This  may  be  dismissed  without  dis- 
cussion, explanation  or  defense.  Secondly,  there 
is  a  pleasure  which  I  find  in  the  plant  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  design.  There  is  a 
dignity  and  precision  in  the  spK^ndid  fan  of 
leaves  with  their  clean  vigorous  curves,  in  the 
sturdy  stem,  carried  with  assurance,  and  in  the 
flowers,  lightly  poised  and  of  exquisitely  delicate 
tissue.  Thirdly — there  is  a  pagan  pleasure  to  be 
had  from  the  mass  of  color.  From  velvet  purples 
through  clarets  and  garnets  to  pink  and  which 
turning  through  palest  green-  and  gray-whites 
to  yellows  and  gray  lavenders — surely  this  is  a 
lavish  palette.  Then  given  those  coiors  in  a 
tissue  which  cannot  be  matched  in  any  other 
bloom,  so  that  siinhght  and  shadow  play  magic 
with  it — and  you  have  no  end  of  riches.  And 
lastly  there  is  the  pleasure  which  has  come  in 
the  raising  of  seedlings — a  very  new  pleasure  for 
me,  but  one  which  I  havt  e--* joyed  by  proxy,  for 
some  time. 

Therefore,  I  am  quite  content  that  my  Roses 
should  be  few  and  my  Peonies  and  Lilies  fewer 
still,  even  though  the  trio  be  given  the  old  tradi- 
tional honors,  and  find  my  great  pleasure  in  quan- 
tities of  Iris — ^with  their  wealth  of  color,  their 
subtle  perfume,  and  their  festival  recurrence 
which  makes  mid-May,  all  poetry. 

Why  I  Grow  Roses 

By  Robert  Pyle,  whose  championship  of  this 
flower  led  to  his  election  as  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society.  He 
has  long  been  associated 
with  the  distribution 
of  garden  Roses  through 
the  Conard  iff  Jones 
Co.  of  which  he  is  now 
the  active  head, 

T^HE  Rose  needs  no 
"■-  champion;  she 
needs  but  to  be  pre- 
sented. Her  sway  is 
unquestioned.     She 


speaks  an  universal  language.  Throughout  the 
ages,  from  the  childhood  of  the  race  of  man, 
she  has  been  his  companion.  In  every  land  and 
in  all  generations  she  has  graced  his  life  in  its 
most  momentous  events. 

When  words  fail  us  utterly  she  speaks  our 
thoughts.  Please  note  for  a  moment  the  sig- 
nificance in  these  blossoms  plucked  from  the 
thorny  pathway  of  the  past  few  months:- 

1.  From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  October 
19th,  regarding  the  liberation  of  a  French  City, 
we  read: 

LiLLB  Pays  Tributi  To  British  Soldi br»— Historic  scene  as 
City  Welcomes — Troops  representing  the  Fifth  Army^Showers 
Roses  on  Men — "As  General  Birdwood  rode  into  the  city  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  the  crowds  broke  loose  in  a.tremendous  ovation. 
The  members  of  the  British  ^taflf  were  showered  with  bouquets 
alone  the  route  and  upon  entering  the  square  wrre  thoroughly 
smwured  by  the  aoaUnckt  of  Roses  thrown  by  women." 

2.  In  a  news  letter  from  niy  friend,  Joseph  J. 
Lane,  recently  on  the  staff  of  Garden  Magazine 
he  writes: 

As  we  lay  resting  by  the  side  of  the  road,  from  out  of  a  group  of 
children  that  had  gathered,  there  came  running  toward  us  a  little 
French  girl,  her  arms  laden  with  flowers.  She  passed  from  group 
to  group  of  us,  distributing  her  precious  burden,  so  we  all  might 
share  it.  when  suddenly  she  stopped  in  front  of  the  wiiter,  and 
handed  him  a  rose.  "  A  r-o-s-e,  the  flower  of  beauty  and  fragrance — ** 
one  of  God's  trusted  messengers  of  peace,  tranquility,  happiness. 

And  I  too  suddenly  became  calm — the  weight  of  the  pack  on  my 
back  passed  from  my  thoughts — the  oerspiration  of  the  long  hike, 
the  excitement  of  the  hour-j-all  went  from  me  and  as  I  looked  at  the 
flower  in  my  hand  I  was  intensely  happy — I  had  met  someone  I 
knew — and  understood. 

Of  all  the  flowers,  Roses  seem  to  me  most  com- 
panionable. To  the  traveler  they  "stand  for 
nome."  Is  there  any  one  throughout  our  Nation 
who  does  not  need  ROSES — I  would  like  to  help 
grow  "enough  to  go  'round." 

Why  I  Grow  Chrysanthemums 

By  Charles  H.  Tatty,  who  as  a  progressive 
florist  needs  no  introduction.  He  specializes 
in  novelties  because  he  likes  to  be  up  to  date;  and 
is  also  a  leader  among  his  fellows  as  President  of 
the  great  trade  organization,  the  Society  of 
American  Florists. 

'VXTELLy  firstly,  because  I  love  them  and 
^^  have  done  so  for  many  years,  and  conse- 
quently they  take  up  such  a  large  part  of  my 
life  that  were  they  now  taken  away  I  would  feel 
their  loss  very  keenly.  More  variable  in  form 
and  color  than  any  other  flower  they  present  a 
bewildering  variety  to  select  from.  Who,  for 
instance,  is  not  familiar  with  the  hardy  types 
blooming,  profusely  outdoors  all  fall,  long  after 
everything  else  in  the  garden  has  been  destroyed 
by  frost?  and  the  wonderful  specimens  of  horti- 
cultural art  in  the  exhibitions,  the  aristocrats  of 
the  flower-world;  flowers  larger  than  a  man's 
head  and  tinted  every  imaginable  color  except 
blue.  See  them  accompanied  by  their  army  of 
half-b  others  in  the  splendid  Japanese  Anemone 
types  w  ith  their  fluffy  centres  and  weird  petalage; 
with  the  new  Singles  as  the  sisters,  which  are 
such  an  advance  over  the  types  of  a  few  years 
ago,  and  finish  with  the  little  Pompons  as  the 
babies  to  complete  the  family.  See  the  marvel- 
ous plants  such  as  have  been  shown  at  the  exhibi- 
tions in  New  York,  covering  not  feet  but  yards 
and  figure  these  wonderful  results  are  but  one 
season  s  growth  and  then  ask  again — who  does 
not  love  the  "'Mum"? 

The  odor  is  clean  and  pungent,  healthful  and 
refreshing,  not  a  heavy  languorous  fragrance  to 
lull  the  senses,  but  a  keen  flavor  that  is  delight- 
ful and  invigorates  like  a  good  walk  on  a  frosty 
morning.  One  can  grow  'Mums  without  a  green- 
house and  fine  blooms  too,  if  given  a  fair  chance 
in  the  open  garden.  They  repay  the  grower  hand- 
somely for  the  time  and  tare  spent  on  their 
culture. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  if  I  made  a  suc- 
cess of  growing  Chrysanthemums.  If  success 
is  to  be  measured  by  money  as  the  only  yardstick, 
I  would  say  No!  but  if  a  congenial  occupation, 
plenty  of  friends  with  the  same  tastes  and  a 
solid  enduring  pleasure  and  satisfaction  are  any 
guarantee  of  success  then  am  I  richly  blest,  for 


during  the  flowering 
season  my  friends  from 
all  parts  of  the  country 
drop  in  and  see  me  and 
the  Chrysanthemums 
and  the  results  of  my 
many  years*  patient 
work  are  gratifying 
indeed.  Ask  any  of 
the  soldiers  in  any  of 
the  Camps,  who  have 
received  some  of  our 
'Mums,  if  they  liked 
them,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the 
answers  vou  receive. 
Why  do  I  grow  'Mums,  indeed? 

The  Appeal  of  the  Gladiolus 

By  Mrs.  A.  H,  Austin,  one  of  our  most  successful 
growers  and  whose  devotion  to  her  favorite  flower 
finds  frequent  expression  in  singing  its  praise  in 
print  and  in  adorning  the  exhibition  talk  with  the 
tangible  evidences  of  her  cultural  skill. 

'\]17'HAT  is  its  charm?  Come  with  me  to  my 
^  ^  garden.  The  first  leaf  blades  are  before 
us— standing  erect  like  soldiers  of  a  fairyland — 
passing  in  successive  changes  to  a  mass  of  waving, 
shimmering  green  in  wonderful  light  reflection. 

As  roseate  nues  of  dawn  give  promise  of  a  per- 
fect day,  so  the  early  buds  assure  us  of  a  season  of 
beauty  unsurpassed.  I  believe  I  may  truthfully 
say,  unequaled,  for  what  other  flower  combines  so 
many  virtues?  Wonderful  coloring,  stateliness 
of  spike,  massiveness  of  bloom  and  marvelous 
substance  are  only  a  few  of  its  valuable  qualities. 
Its  range  of  color,  from  pure  wh  te  to  almost 
black,  covers  every  known  shade.  Some  possess 
a  glistening,  sparkling  lustre,  unsf  ^akably  lovely 
by  day,  and  enhanced  by  artificial  light,  while 
others  seem  of  softest,  ricnest  ve  Vet.  The  vari- 
ous forms  are  interesting  and  beautiful.  The 
wide-open  almost  saucer- shaped  the  pleasingly 
rufHed,  and  the  modestly  hooaed,  are  some  of  die 
nriost  common,  and  varying  in  si  e  from  one  to 
six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  spike  too,  has  been  transformed,  and  where 
once  were  only  i;hort  stiff  spikes,  we  now  have  the 
taller  heavy  spike,  and  still  newer  ones  of  such 
tall  graceful  slendemess  that  the  word  spike 
seems  surely  out  of  place.  -^ 

Do  you  wish  to  share  this  e<quisite  loveliness 
with  a  faraway  friend?  It  may  easily  be  done  for 
the  substance  is  such  that  if  ( ut  when  the  buds 
show  color  they  can  be  shipped  long  distances  and 
when  unwrapped  and  placed  r.  water,  will  open 
to  the  topmost  bud.  The  frit-nd  may  take  them 
to  her  wounded  soldier  who,  in  his  helplessness 
will  appreciate  their  silent  cheer.  In  no  place 
is  this  Deautiful  flower  more  useful  and  helpful 
than  in  the  sickroom.  But  its  uses  are  legion. 
We  see  varieties  that  are  tall  and  stately  carrying 
immense  blooms  of  heavy  substance  and  brilliant 
coloring,  especially  valuable  for  planting  among 
shrubbery,  and  for  other  landscape  uses,  or,  in  strik- 
ing contrast,  dainty 
fairy-like  blooms  suit- 
ableforthecorsageofthe 
debutante.  For  house 
decoration  there  is  a  re- 
finement and  graceful- 
ness in  slender  whiplike 
stems  weighted  with  ex- 
quisite blooms  many  of 
which  are  in  open  bloom 
at  the  same  time. 

This  abundance  of 
beauty  may  be  in  the 
homes  of  all  because  of 
their  inexpensiveness 
and  ease  of  culture. 
They  will  grow  and 
bloom  in  any  good  gar- 
den soil. 
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Dwarf  Evcfsreen  CoUection  wha%  the  visitor  may  get  acquainted  with  and  compare  theae 

pygmies 


In  the  Shrub  Garden  the  duplicate  s 


1  are  arranged  "ordinally,"  for  oonvenienoe  of  stndjr 
*=^  (Hydrangeas) 


Seen  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  t  a.  havemeyer 

[Editor's  Note:  The  story  of  the  foundation  and  general  purpose  of  this  splendid  institution,  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Boston,  was  told  in  a  recent  issue 
o/The  Garden  Magazine  by  the  Director,  As  a  centre  of  introduction  and  distribution  of  many  notable  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  now  adorn  our  best 
public  and  private  gardens  the  Arboretum  has  been  long  recognized  as  the  Mecca  for  the  progressive  horticulturist  traveling  near  it.  Growing  as  it  does  every 
tree  and  shrub  hardy  in  its  climate ^  the  Arboretum  is  full  of  living  and  continuous  interest,  But,^unfortunately,  not  everybody  can  visit  it  at  all  times,  and 
in  order  to  interpret  in  some  degree  to  the  plant  lovers  of  America  what  the  Institution  offers,  Mr.  Havemeyer  has  undertaken  to  present  in  these  pa^es 
a  series  of  notes  on  the  conspicuously  attractive  plants  in  season.  The  present  article  is  but  introductory.  Subsequent  articles  will  deal  with  special  plants 
or  particular  groups  as  they  appeal  to  the  horticulturist,  Mr.  Havemeyer  is  not  only  an  appreciative  onlooker,  but  he  is  also  a  keen  and  skilful  garierur 
and  grows  at  his  Long  Island  home  one  of  the  most  remarkable  collections  of  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  to  be  found  in  the  country.  His 
appraisals  are  based  on  both  observation  and  practical  trials.] 


I  NEVER  can  visit  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  without  being 
lost  in  wonderment  and  admiration.  Do 
you  love  trees  and  shrubs  and  yet  do  not 
journey  thither  you  have  something  to  live  for. 

In  tnis  wonderful  museum  of  woody 
plants  you  will  find  practically  every 
hardy  tree  and  shrub  from  every  comer 
of  the  globe,  not  only  arranged  as  a  col- 
lection for  intimate  study  but  set  out  in 
acres  of  beautiful  park  —  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  as  nature  intended  in 
their  natural  settings.  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Sargent,  who  planted  them  has  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  lartd- 
scape  gardeners  for  he  has  so  used  his 
material  that  really  it  does  not  matter 
at  what  season  of  the  year  we  visit 
the  Arboretum  there  is  always  some- 
thing of  interest,  even  in  the  depths  of 
winter  with  the  snow  on  the  ground. 
What  is  more  beautiful  than  the  winter 
scene  of  Hemlock  Hill  with  the  Kalmias 
and  Rhododendrons  growing  at  its  base 
and  in  the  distance  the  grays  and  deep 
greens  of  the  Spruces,  Pines,  and  Firs. 

My  visits  to  the  Arboretum  are  many, 
but  every  time  I  go  there  I  am  im- 
pressed by  its  beauty  and  charm  and 
always  find  something  new  to  interest 
me.  Perhaps  the  time  that  most  ap- 
peals to  me  is  in  May  when  the  Crao- 
apples.  Cherries,  and  Flowering  Pears 
are  in  bloom.  Have  you  reaUy  ever 
seen  them  in  their  glory .^  If  you- have 
not,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  part  of  the  United  States,  or  I 
might  even  say  what  part  of  the  world 
you  live  in,  a  trip  to  Boston  would  well 
repay  you  for  the  trouble  and  expense. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  great  pity  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  is  not  better  known,  for  it 
is  doing  a  national  work  in  its  benefits 
to  lanoscape  gardeners  and  nurserymen 
of  the  country.  Here  new  discoveries 
are  tested  for  hardiness  with  the  ac- 
knowledged "hardy"  things  of  the 
world  and  as  I  wander  around  the  de- 


lightful roads  and  paths  I  wonder  why  the  park  is 
not  crowded  with  those  who  love  the  beautiful 
that  God  has  created  to  fill  this  sad  but  wonder- 
ful world. 

The  purpose  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  is  to 


Professor  . 

to  whose  foresight,  ability, 


Charles  Sprague  Sargent.  Creator  and  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
'  '  fit y,  and  untiring  energy  horticulture  owes  an  untiring  debt 
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collect  and  test  every  tree  or  shrub  as  to  its 
hardiness  and  value  for  America.  Trees  and 
shrubs  are  often  tested  here  that  come  from  much 
warmer  climates  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  things  from  southern  localides  prove  hardy. 
Laree  sum^  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  work  of  exploration  and 
research,  sending  out  plant  collectors  to 
every  part  of  the  world  where  there  is 
any  chance  of  procuring  new  material. 
At  the  present  moment  Mr.  E.  H.  Wil- 
son, one  of  the  most  renowned  and  best 
informed  pf  plant  explorers,  whose  name 
is  not  unfamiliar  to  Garden  Magazine 
readers,  is  in  Korea,  collecting  seeds  and 
material  for  the  museum,  and  he  will 
doubtless  bring  back  many  interesting 
things,  up  to  the  present  time  unknown. 
In  1 91 4  Mr.  Wilson  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  Japan  making  a  collection  of  the  won- 
derful Flowering  Cherries  for  which  that 
country  is  justly  famed,  and  brought 
back  more  than  seventy  variedes  of  this 
beautiful  tree,  that  have  been  added  to 
the  collections  of  the  Arboretum,  and 
may  be  seen  growing  there. 

Here  can  be  studied  with  intelligence 
the  habit  and  growth  of  every  hardy  tree 
and  shrub.  Many  of  the  specimens  now 
more  than  forty  years  old  were  grown 
from  seed  sown  on  the  spot,  so  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  determine  the  actual 
merits  of  the  species  as  to  the  habit  of 
growth,  position  in  which  it  will  flourish, 
and  its  value  from  every  standpoint 

One  point  that  impresses  me  on  my 
many  visits  is  the  quantity  of  beautiful 
and  valuable  shrubs  and  trees  growing 
here  that  are  practically  unknown  in 
private  gardens  and  which  for  lack  of  the 
nurserymen's  initiative  can  be  found  in 
hardly  any  nurseries.  Perhaps  one  day 
horticultural  America  will  awake.  I 
hope  so  indeed. 

In  future  articles  I  will  try  to  tell 
something  about  many  of  the  more  at- 
tractive and  interesting  plants  judged 
from  a  gardf 


from  a  gardpi  view  pomt.   ■ 
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TKe  Biggest  "Victory  Gardens''  Year  AKead 


B5>  CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK,  ^^b^^^^sL'^r 


WE  HAVE  not  vet  begun  to  fight!"  will 
be  the  New  Year  message  of  the  home 
food  producers  of  America  to  the  world. 
As  they  turn  the  comer  into  1919  the 
garden  patriots  of  the  United  States,  who  accom- 
plished so  much  in  the  first  year  after  this  coun- 
7  was  in  the  war  and  again  in  the  past  season 
191 8,  will  find  that  ihfir  biggest  year  is  ahead. 
The  world  will  need  more  food  duringthe  next 
twelve  months  than  ever  before.  The  War 
Gardens  of  191 8  must  be  the  Victory  Gardens 
of  1919.  They  must  help  to  complete  the  victory 
which  our  arms  have  begun.  There  must  be  no  let 
down  but  instead  an  increased  effort  to  supply 
the  demands  of  a  hungry  world.  Food  reserves 
will  be  short  for  years  to  come  and  reconstruction 
work  will  call  for  industrial  and  economic  labors 
on  a  stupendous  scale  compared  with  which  some 
of  the  vast  tasks  carried  out  during  the  war  will 
seem  relatively  (easy. 

\/f ORE  and  more  there  has  been  a  calling  of 
*^^  workers  into  the  mills  and  factories  of  the 
country.  This  has  included  women  as  well  as 
men;  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  have 
gone  into  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  In  some  cities  of  the  United 
States  alone  this  has  run  up  into  the  tens. of 
thousands.  In  addition  to  the  enormous  num- 
bers taken  by  the  various  drafts  there  has  been 
a  heavy  and  steady  drain  away  from  the  food 
producrion  fields  of  the  country  to  the  industrial 
centres.  This  places  an  extra  burden  on  the 
sources  of  food  supply  which  even  with  improved 
machinery  and  methods  they  are  not  able  to 
meet  to  the  full.  Home  gardens  in  city,  town, 
and  village  must  make  up  the  deficit. 

The  problem  of  feeding  all  these  workers  at 
home  is  a  big  one.  They  cannot  maintain  their 
strength  and  perform  their  duties  unless  they  are 
well  nourished.  But  a  still  bigger  problem  is 
that  of  supplying  the  growing  demands  of  the 
millions  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  who  have 
been  relased  from  the  thrall  of  hunger  and  star- 


vation which  they  have  been  facing^  for  three  or 
four  years  past.  They  have  been  living  on  scant 
diet,  barely  enough  to  sustain  life,  for  a  long 
period.  Tneir  own  supply  is  exhausted.  They 
must  depend  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  largely 
on  the  United  States,  to  furnish  the  food  which 
has  so  long  been  denied  them.  It  will  be  years — 
five  to  ten — before  they  can  regain  what  they 
have  lost  during  the  war,  before  their  business 
and  their  industry  can  be  reorganized  and  before 
they  can  take  a  large  part  in  helping  to  raise 
their  own  food.  Food,  therefore,  will  be  the  big 
problem  of  the  world  for  years  to  come. 

ALL  parts  of  the  dobe  are  being  ransacked  in 
^  an  effort  to  find  new  sources  of  supply  and 
food  which  will  fill  the  deficit.  Plans  for  shipping 
are  being  adjusted  with  this  thought  in  mind./ 


Irene  McMahoa  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  who  much  to  her  sur- 
prise earned  off  the  garden  prize  in  her  city.  Then  she 
Won  a  canning  prize  and  was 
awarded  a  National  Capital 
Prize  Certificate  by  the  Na- 
tional War  Garden  Commis- 
sion which  was  still  a  greater 
surprise.  I  f  you  want  to  know 
the  joy  of  gardening  for  the 
first  tune  just  ask  this  little 
Miss 


What  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Gar- 
den Clubs  through- 
out the  country  can 
never  be  visualized; 
but  this  from  Minn- 
eapolis is  typical 


Every  hillside  put 
to  work  that  the 
American  Rolling 
Mill  Company  of 
Middletown,  Ohio, 
could  find.  War 
Gardens  are  {Wanted 
and  cultivated  by 
the  workers  of  the 
Armco  Plant 


Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has 
been  working  on  a  broad  national  scheme  looking 
to  the  placing  of  lar^  numbers  of  returned  sol- 
diers on  new  land  which  can  be  developed.  It  is 
probable  that  intemarional  arrangements  in 
regard  to  the  piurchase  and  distribution  of  food 
supplies  will  continue  for  a  long  period  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  These  and  other  plans  which 
are  being  discussed  to  meet  and  solve  the  serious 
situation,  show  how  vital  to  the  world's  welfare 
and  of  how  long  durarion  will  be  the  food  question. 

IN  this  work  the  Victory  Gardener  will  be  a 
big  factor.  His  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. His  duty  to  the  world  is  clear.  He 
must  continue  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
"Food  F.  O.  B.  the  Kitchen  Door."  Millions 
are  depending  on  him  for  part  of  their  daily 
bread.  Without  his  help  millions  of  them  will 
starve  and  other  millions  go  hungry.  There 
have  been  famines  of  peace  as  well  as  famines  of 
war.  In  normal  times  they  did  not  make  the 
headway  and  devastate  as  large  portions  of  the 
world  as  mi^ht  easily  be  the  case  when  reserve 
stocks  have  been  practically,  if  not  entirely,  ex- 
hausted for  months  or  years.  It  is  necessar>', 
therefore,  to  make  every  garden  count  in  the 
days  to  come.  The  motto  of  every  home  food 
producer  in  the  United  States  in  1919  should  be: 

I  will  make  my  vegetable  plot  a  Victory  Garden 
to  help  feed  the  world." 

Ten  million  citizens  of  Bele:ium  and  Northern 
France,  few  of  whom  have  had  a  square  meal 
since  the  German  occupation  in  191 4,  must  be 
given  bread  and  meat.  These  victims  of  German 
oppression  must  have  sufficient  nourishment  in 
order  that  they  may  rebuild  their  factories  and 
their  shell-torn  cities  and  restore  their  ruined 
farms.  Without  help  from  the  United  States 
they  cannot  do  this.  There  are  other  millions 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia  who  also  look  to 
these  shores  with  eaeer,  outstretched  hands, 
praying  for  the  food  they  need. 

Victory  gardening  in  the  United  States  in  1919, 
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therefore,  should  exceed  by 
a  big  margin  the  "war  gar- 
dening" of  1918  and  of  1917. 
The  need  for  food  was  great 
then.   Its  needs  next  year 
will  be  even  greater.    There 
should  be  more  gardens  and 
they  should  be  rtibre  pro- 
ductive.  The  National  War 
Garden  Commission  found 
very  little  "  slacker  land"  in 
our  cities  and  towns  last 
season.    There  was  scarcely 
a  community  anywhere  that 
did  not  have  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  war  gar- 
dens.   Tney    were    every- 
where.   You  could  not  put 
your  finger  down  on  the 
map^  without   touching    a 
town  that  could  boast  of 
its  fine  gardens.    The 
estimate  of  the  Com- 
mission,   based    on   a 
careful  nation-wide 
survey,    showed    that 
there    were    5,285,000 
war  galrdens.    Next 
year  uiere  should  be  a 
larger  number  of  Vic- 
tory Gardens.    Every 
city    should  strive  to 
outdo     its    record. 
Many  cities  which  set 
out   in   the  spring  of 
19 1 8  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  back  yard 
and  vacant  lot  "muni- 
don  plants"  surpassed 
the  ngure  set,  just  as 
they  did  in  the  Liberty 
Loan,    Red  Cross,    i. 
M.  C.  A.,  and    other 
drives.     Let  the  motto 
be:  "  Double  the  Gar- 
dens."    Follow  Emer- 
son's* advice  and  "hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star." 
Then  when  the  returns  are  in  at  the  end  of  the 
next  season  it  will  be  found  that  the  American 
people  have   planted    8,000,000   or    10,000,000 
Victory  Gardens  instead  of  5,000,000.    This  will 
be  a  record  to.  be  proud  of. 

COME  of  the  marvelous  accomplishments  of 
*^  the  United  States,  its  stupendous  task  in 
preparing,  equipping  and  maintaining  overseas 
an  army  of  millions,  already  is  well  known  to 
the  American  public.  More  of  these  achieve- 
ments will  be  revealed  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come..  When  all  is  told  it  will  be  a  story 
which  the  nation  will  cherish  as  long  as  freedom 
lasts.  The  home  food 
producers  will  want  a        ,,    ..  ^    ^.  „    ..  ^     .      ' 

part   m    this  wonderful       big  question.    And  this  is  what  the 
account.     Already  they       officials  of  the  Texas  Portland  Cement 

Company  think  of  its  importance 


J.  B. 


White,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


Fairfax  Harrison 

)  Harris  U  Ewing 


Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  Organizer  and 
President 


(Above)  James  Wilson,  Ex-Secretary  of 
Agriculture 


All  these  gentlemen  are  active  in  the  National  War  Garden  Commission  which  has  so  thoroughly  made  good 

have  performed  a  most  important  patriotic 
service.  What  they  have  done  entitles  them  to 
the  world's  lasting  praise.  But  they  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  have  done  their  all,  until 
they  have  added  to  their  laurels  won  in  their  war 
gardens  the  palm  which  will  be  bestowed  upon 
them  for  excellence  in  their  Victory  Gardens. 


Plan  now  for  1919  in  a 

farden  wav;  and  plan  big. 
hat  is  the  best  advice  to 
the  Victory  Gardeners  of  the 
United  States.     Plan  earlv 
by  studying  out  methods 
which  J  will    increase   your 
area  and  the  amount  of  your 
product.   Every  square  foot 
counts;  and  thousands  of 
them   put   together   make 
acres.     Perhaps  your  past 
experience  or  your  study  has 
shown  how  you  can  make 
two  onions  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before.    The  more 
food  you  can  raise,  the  bet- 
ter.    It  will  be  found  that 
much  early  planning  is  worth 
while.   A  young  officer  once 
asked  his  commanding  gen- 
eral what  he  considered 
the    most     important 
principle    in    military 
tactics.     "Study  your 
ground!"  was  the  in- 
stant]aneous  reply. 
That  applies  to  garden- 
ing as  much   as  to  a 
military     campaign. 
Every    Victory     Gar- 
dener   in    the  United 
States,    therefore, 
should   sit  down  with 
paper  and  pencil  and 
carefully iigure  out  just 
how  he  can  plant  his 
garden  to  obtain   the 
maximum  results.  That 
is  what  the  nation  and 
the  world  wants  next 
year — "maximum    re- 
siilts."    Let  no  one  be 
satisfied  with  anything 
less.    After  reading  a 
Jetter  like  the  following 
no  one  should  be  satisfied  with  anything  less.  It  is 
from  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Thompson,  of  East  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  to  the  National  War  Garden  Commission. 
There  was  a  service  star  at  the  top  of  the  letter 
which  reads: 

"Will  you  send  me  your  book  on  canning  and 
drying?  I  have  a  small  garden  and  want  very 
much  to  preserve  all  surplus  vegetables  and  save 
a  little  for  the  coming  day.  I  have  two  sons,  all 
the  children  that  I  nave,  at  the  Front  and  I 
must  do  all  that  I  can  to  help  our  boys  who  are 
fighting  in  a  just  and  right  cause." 

No  further  word  should  be  necessary  to  make 

every   man,  woman   and   child   in   the   United 

States  who  has   a   bit  of  land  which   he  can 

cultivate,    do     the     ut- 

„      ,,^  ^  ^  most  to  make   it  yield 

Vere  McGowan   who  won  first  ^„«„,  «.rv«,,:kl«  ^^..»^   ^C 

place  with  his  Hubbard  squashes  CVcry  possible  pound  of 

m  Polk  County,  Oregon.    Piirzle—  food. 

find  Vere 


"The  Furrows  of  Freedom"  are  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  "Frontier  of  Freedom."  '"Outpost" 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady, 
N.Y. 
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FOR  a  long  service  and  ease 
of  culture,  there  is,  after 
all,  nothing  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  old 
favorite  Oxalis  where  a  flowering 
basket  plant  is  wanted.    Here  is 
a  suggestion — buy  a  dozen  bulbs 


g)?Sfangtl»CHRISTMAS®oI/ar 


of  one  of  the  large  flowering  varieties  and 
start  them  in  humus  <ir  fibre  in  a  hanging 
basket,  or  bulb  pan.  They  will  not  l^  in 
bloom  by  Christmas,  but  will  be  nicely  started  and 
during  the  early  spring  months  will  give  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  bloom. 

Particularly  Christmasy  in  appearance,  for  a 
non-flowering  hanging  basket  plant,  are  the 
''asparagus  ferns  plumosus  and  Spreneerii. 
Few  plants  are  better  for  the  house  than  these, 
and  they  will  remain  in  good  condition  through- 
out the  year  and  will  continue  to  make  quite  a 
growth  for  several  years  to  come. 

How  About  AsiOms  ThU  YmtT 

AZALEAS,  of  course,  have  been  one  of  the 
standard  plants  for  use  as  Christmas  gifts 
for  many  years.  This  year,  however,  owing  to 
the  war,  they  will  be  few  and  far  between.  There 
are  still  a  few  beine;  imported,  but,  of  course,  the 
number  is  limited.  The  biggest  trouble  with 
Azaleas  is  that  most  people  will  not  give  them 
water  enough  during  the  flowering  period,  nor 
a  cool  enough  temperature.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory plant  to  use  in  place  of  an  Azalea  is  a  large 
sized  Cyclamen  just  coming  into  bloom.  The 
Cyclamen  is  a  cool-temperature  plant,  and,  if 
anything,  better  than  the  Azalea  for  the  average 
house  conditions.  And  then  there  are  the  Prim- 
roses, so  well  known  that  no  description  is  neces- 
sary. 

PlUms  and  Fwns 

PALMS  will  be  plentiful  this  season.  But 
in  buying,  one  should  be  careful  to  select 
only  those  kinds  capable  of  with- 
standing ordinary  house  temper- 
atures. The  Kentias,  Latania, 
and  Phoenix  Roebelenii  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  last  being  much 
more  decorative  and  graceful  in 
appearance  than  the  others.  Its 
many  good  points  make  it,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  of 
all  ralms  for  the  house. 

Ferns  will  be  in  good  supply 
this  year,  as  they  have  been  re- 
placing many  warmer  tempera- 
ture plants.  But  stick  to  the 
safe  kinds  in  making  any  pur- 
chases for  house  use.  The 
Maidenhairs  and  other  tender 
varieties  will  not  make  satisfac- 
tory Christmas  gifts  no  matter 
how  charming  they  may  look  in 
the  florist's  window.  Oiie  of  the 
many  types  developed  from  the 
older  "Boston"  fern  will  be  the 
most  satisfactory  for  growing  in 
the  living  room. 

No  selection  of  Christmas 
plants  will  be  quite  complete 
without  some  mention  of  Ficus 
elastica — better  known  as  the 
Rubber  plant.  This  has  not  the 
quality  of  novelty,  it  is  true. 
But  it  has  so  many  other  good  qualities,  that  it  is 
always  a  "safe  bet."  And  one  is  not  restricted 
to  the  common  variety,  as  the  "fiddle  leaved" 
(Ficus  pandurata),  which  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  other  in  appearance,  is  now  generally  ob- 
tainable. 


A  NYBODY  contemplating  the  use  of  plants 
-^^  for  Christmas  eifts,  mav  rest  assured  that 
they  will  be  received  as  gladly  as  ever.  Nor  are 
the  prices  for  this  class  of  plants  as  high  as  mi^ht 
be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  order  allowmg 
greenhouses  a   limited   amount  of  coal.     With 


Plants  That  Will  Stand  House  Conditions 
F.  F.  ROCKWELL 


some  classes  of  plants,  in  fact,  the  result  has  been 
just  the  opposite,  because  growers  have  sold  to 
dealers  very  liberal}y  to  avoid  having  too  much  to 
carry  through  the  winter. 

In  selecting  gift  plants  for  the  present  time, 
one  should  look  for  the  things  which  are 

1.  Hardy  enough  to  stand  house  conditions 

2.  Resistant  to  dust  and  dry  atmosphere. 

3.  Haxnng   a   long   season    and  prefer  ably  y 

remaining  throughout  the  year  or  capof 
hie  of  flowering  again  next  season. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  select  plants 
that  will  fulfill  these  conditions. 

In  addition  to  selecting  the  right  kind  of  a 
plant,  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  in- 
dividual specimen.  Many  people  make  the  mis- 
take of  jud^ng  by  size  alone.  A  young  plant, 
in  active  thrifty  growth,  recently  potted  up — but 
having  been  potted  up  lone  enough  to  have  be- 
come thoroughly  established-— will  eive  very  much 
more  satisfaction  than  a  large,  old  plant  which, 
though  still'in  good  condition,  may  have  ceased 
active  growth.  What  are  known  as  "made  up" 
plants — that  is  several  small  plants  in  one  pot, 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  very,  large  thrifty 
plant — are  usually  not  as  satisfactory  as  single 
plants.  If  the  pfant  wanted  is  a  flowering  kind, 
take  care  to  get  a  specimen  which  is  just  begins 
fling  to  come  into  bloom.  It  will  not  only  cany 
better  and  arrive  in  much  more  perfect  condi- 


If  you  would  have  plants  in  your  home,  give  them  a  little  thoughtful  care. 
air»  and  ventilation  really  are  essential.    '^'  '     ' 


_  Direct  sunshincL 

Of  course  some  plants  are  sturdier  than  oth< 


tion,  but  the  plant  itself  will  withstand  the  shock 
of  being  moved  about  and  being  set  in  place  in  a 
new  environment  better  if  it  has  not  yet  come  into 
full  bloom. 

Room  for   Personal  Pr«f«r«nc*s 

WHAT  are  the  plants  that  best  comply  with 
the  requirements  ?  A  few  have  already  been 
suggested;  but  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list. 
Indeed  there  are  several  plants  which  c#mply  more 
or  less  with  the  conditions;  but  which  will  be  the 
best  to  select  in  any  particular  case,  will,  of 
course,   depend   both    upon   circumstances   and 
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personal  taste.  To  take  the  que^ 
tion  of  hardiness  first,  if  one 
wants  something  to  withstand 
the  most  adverse  conditions, 
something  which  almost  litenlly 
"can't  be  killed,"  under  ordi- 
nary treatment,  nothing  is  bet- 
ter than  the  old,  but  not  universally 
known.  Aspidistra.  While  not  as  pio 
turescjuely  graceful  as  some  of  the  Palms, 
nevertheless  its  long,  smootn  leaves  springing 
from  the  soil,  and  attaining  a  len^  of  two 
feet  or  so,  give  it  a  somewhat  tropical  appear- 
ance, and  a  very  decorative  eflPect. 

While  the  green  Aspidistra  is  the  one  most 
popularly  known,  the  fonn  with  variegat^l 
leaves,  is  a  little  bnghter  in  appearance.  In 
addition  to  its  other  good  Qualities,  the  Aspi- 
distra increases  very  readily  oy  simply  dividing 
the  old  roots  and  re-potting  or  re-planting. 

A  ChristaiM  Troo  f or  AH  Um  Ymt  Around; 

/^NE  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Christmas 
^^  plants  and  general  house  plants,  the  Nor- 
folk Pine  (Araucaria),  will  be  hard  to  get  this 
year — -but,  for  that  reason,  especially  prized. 
In  taking  care  of  this  plant,  most  people  make 
the  mistake,  because  it  is  offered  at  the  holiday 
season  with  a  lot  of  tender,  hot-house  plants,  of 
assuming  that  it  requires  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. Quite  the  contrary  is  true,  a  cool,  even 
temperature  being  what  is  needed,  with  very 
little  water  dunng  the  winter  months  whi 
growth  is  nearly  dormant. 

Chorrioo  for  Christmas  MomincI 

npHERE  is  one  old  favorite  that  has  been  out 
■'•  of  favor  in  some  Quarters  lately,   because  it 
was  considered  too  pleneian,  and  that  is  the  good 
ojd  Jerusalem  Cherry— jwhich,  in  fact,  is  not  a 
cherry  but  a  scarlet  fruited  Solanum  or  Pepper. 
A  well  grown  plant,  with  its 
bnght,     flossy    green    foliatt, 
loaded  with  its    small,  scanet 
fruits  is  about  as  appropriate 
for  a  decorative  plant  for  Christ- 
mas   as^  an^hmg    that    could 
well  be  imagined.     And,  it  will 
retain  its  attractiveness,  nbt  for 
a  few  days  only,  but  for  many 
weeks.    A  moderate    temperar 
ture,  and  only  enough  water  to 
keep  the  ground  moist  during 
the  winter  months,  and  a  prun- 
ing back  into  shape  in  the  spring 
when  the  plant  can  be  set  out  of 
doors,  ana  plunged  into  the  soil, 
will  put  it  into  fine  condition 
for  a  grand  show  next  season. 

Rad  B«rriM  Around  th«  Ymt 

IF  YOU  want  the  cheery  com- 
*  bination  of  bnght  red  oerries 
and  clean,  men  foUage,  another 
excellent  plant  is  Ardisia  cren- 
ulata,  which  has  no  fitting  pop- 
ular name.  And»  as  the  bnl- 
liandy  colored  berries  reinain  on 
the  plant  for  a  long  time,  in 
fact  until  the  succeeding  crop 
has  developed,  it  is  always 
highly  decorative.  While  the 
Ardisia  is  not  quite  as  tough 
and  will  not  withstand  the  dry  heat  and  dust 
so  well  as  the  other  plants  mentioned,  under 
ordinarily  good  care  it  will  be  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. 

TIm  BMt  PUnU  for  Hanglac  BaaicMts 

TN  MANY  situations,  a  hanging  1>asket  is 
•■•  more  desirable  than  a  regular  potted  plant. 
This  year  the  Lorraine  Be^nia  will  not  be 
much  in  evidence.  But  Gloire  de  Chatelaine, 
Glory  of  Cincinnati,  Christmas  Red,  Prima 
Donna,  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Peterson  are  all  excellent 
house  varieties. 
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Dividend  Insurancb.— Oerden  dividends  are  only  possible 
when  the  soU  is  rich  and  fertile.  Manure  is  one  of  our  very 
best  sdl  builders  and  like  wine,  it  improves  with  age.  Get  it 
into  the  sarden  now  and  it  will  be  improved  ten  fold  by 
Decayed  leaves  fonn  an  excellent  soil  builder. 


Kbbping  Them  Growing.— Vegetables  of  all  icinds  growing 
in  frames  need  good  cultivation.  This  is  even  more  neces- 
sary with  coldframes  than  with  frames  that  are  heated,  as 
glowing  conditions  in  coldframes  are  p9or  because  of  lack  of 
proper  ventilatk>n,  thus  causing  the  soil  to  become  sour  and 
sluggish 


Frambs  for  MELONS.^<jOod  melons  are  hardly  possible  with- 
out the  aid  of  frames.  The  ideal  frame  for  this  purpose  is 
about  two  feet  square,  twelve  inches  hifh  in  front  and 
fifteen  inches  in  the  bade.  Now  is  the  logical  time  to  buy 
or  build  some  firames  for  your  next  year's  garden 


Beating  the  Sun.— Sow  seeds  of  all  the  more  hardy  types 
of  vegetables  such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  etc.,  to 
carry  over  the  winter  in  the  /rames.  Give  thorough  pro- 
tection during  severe  weather.  Very  sturdy  plants  with  an 
enormous  root  system  will  be  available  in  early  spring 


Gathering  Bean  Poles.— Why  not  take  the  kiddies  to  the 
woods  and  collect  some  poles  and  brush  for  next  year?  Re- 
member that  bush  limas  are  not  as  productive  as  the  pole 
type,  nor  dwarf  peas  as  productive  as  the  tall 
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Photoraphs  mni  Uienit  by  W,  C.  McCoUom 

Not  muck  insistent  action,  'tis  true,  but  much  oppor* 
tunitj^  to  get  things  v;ell  in  hand  for  the  spring 
opening.     Foresight  is  better  than  hinclsight    < 


WiKTKR  Pruning  is  in  order  for  all  types  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  especially.  But 
tender  plants  that  are  likely  to  winterkiU,  and 
spring  nowering  shrubs  (that  should  be  pruned 
immediately  after  flowering)  must  not  be  touched 


Are  All  successful  gardeners  kx)kinj[  ahead  planning  improvements?  Why  not 
start  some  garden  improvements  at  this  time.  Dwarf  fruits  are  distinctive  and 
productive  and  the  wire  supports  may  be  installed  now.  This  is  also  an  excellent 
time  to  erect  fences. 
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Keeping  Them  Clean.  Spray  anything  infested 
with  scale  of  any  kind  at  least  twice  before  the  grow- 
ing season  is  resumed.  M iscible  oil  sprays  andlime- 
sulphur  preparations  are  on  the  market  under  pro- 
prietary names.    Cover  all  parts  of  the  plant 

(J) 


The  Plant  Doctor  in  the  Flower  Garden 

From  Material  Prepared  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Heald,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Washington  State  Agricultural  CoUege 

[Editor's  Note:  This  is  something  new  in  the  way  of  "spraying  tables/'  covering  both  insects  and  disease  of  the  ordinary  plants  of  the  garden.  In 
all  the  multitude  of  books  on  the  subject  not  one  has  in  a  handy  form  anything  like  as  comprehensive  a  survey  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  common  garden 
flowers  and  ornamental  plants.  Many  tables  deal  with  fruit  and  vegetables  pretty  thoroughly,  but  are  of  little  use  about  the  flower  beds,  lawns,  etc 
To  nieet  this  need  we  have  gathered  the  available  matter  in  a  wav  never  before  presented.  Unfortunately,  knowledge  is  still  lacking  about  certain 
diseases,  and  so  the  reader  will  undoubtedly  not  find  answers  to  all  his  questions  (Larkspur  "blacks"  for  instance).  Very  many  troubles  are  "general" 
and  are  discussed  as  a  group  first  of  all.  The  reader  should  familiarize  himself  with  them  at  the  beginning,  and  then  follow  through  die  alphabetial 
list  of  plants  for  any  special  feature  not  covered  by  the  "general"  groups.  The  diseases  of  tree  and  shrubs  generally  (including  those  of  Roses)  nave  been 
omitted  equally  with  those  of  vegetables  and  fruits  available  elsewhere.     These  can  be  presented  at  some  later  date  if  our  readers  want  them.] 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TROUBLE 


GARDEN  PLANTS  IN  GENERAL  {Insects)  (See  also  "red  spider" 
and  "white  fly"  under  greenhouae  insects 

Yellowish,  dark-spotted  worms  (i-J  inch)  spin  webs  over  plants 
and  skeletonize  leaves 

Young  |»lants  cut  off  even  with  the  surface  of  ground  or  little  higher 

Leaf  eating  caterpillars  not  protected  by  web 

Foliase  riddled  with  holes  by  a  small  (one-eighth  inch)  cream-col- 
ored beetle  with  striped  wing  covers 

Slate  gray  or  shiny  black  beetles  on  leaves  and  flowers 

Roots  showing  various  enlargements  with  streaks  or  spots  of  in- 
ternal dark  tissue 

Plump  white  grubs  feed  on  the  roots  and  cause  more  or  less  in- 
jury 

Seeds,  germinating  seeds  and  young  seedlings  injured  or  destroyed 
by  slender,  yellowish-brown  shiny  larvae 

Green  or  brownish  caterpillars  frequently  moving  in  great  numbers 
and  devouring  the  vegetation  in  their  path 

Minute,  brown  or  black,  jumping  beetles  (one-twentieth — one- 
twelfth  inch)  eat  small  irregular  holes  Garvae  feed  on  roots) 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  GENERAL  (Diseases) 

White  powdery  growth  covering  leaves  or  stems 

Seedlings  drop  over  and  die 

Cuttings  rot  without  rooting 

Black  mold  growing  over  turTace  of  leaves 

OREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  GENERAL  {Iiueru) 

Minute,  dark-bodied  (one-fifteenth  inch),  or  yellowish  (one-twenty- 
fifth  inch)  insects  working  on  under  surface  of  leaves;  no  webs 
Very  fine  webs  on  under  surface  of  leaves  or  over  flower  heads 
Active,  white^winged  insects  (one-tenth  inch)  working  mostly  on 

under  side  of  leaves,  causing  yellowing 
Slow-moving,  soft-booied  bugs  (one-sixth  inch)  covered  with  whit- 
ish powdery  secretion 
Greenish  or  dark  soft-bodied  insects  on  leaves  or  succulent  stems 


NAME 


Oblong,  slate-gray  (one-eighth-one-half  inch)  "bugs"  with  seven 

Kairs  of  legs;  roU  up  when  disturbed 
itish  caterpillar,  with  median  green  stripe  (three-quarter  inch) 


folds  leaves  or  ties  them  together  with  silk 
Active  greenish  or  reddish  caterpillars  roll  up  leaves,  fasten  them 

with  silk  and  feed  within 
Buds  of  various  plants  eaten  l>ut  no  insects  evident  (Feeding  done 
at  night) 
SEEDLINGS  (Disease)       ' 

Seedlings  drop  over,  wilt  and  die;  brown  rotted  areas  on  stem  at 

about  ground  level 
(Insects)  ISec  especially  wireworms,  cutworms  and  flea- 
beetle  in  Garden  Plants) 
ASTER  (Diseases) 

Wilting  and  death  of  plant,  stem  rotted  at  or  below  ground 
Yellowing  of  leaves,  followed  by  wilting  and  death;  Drown  fungous 

threads  on  roots  or  basal  part  of  stem 
Foliage  yellowish,  leaves  more  or  less  crinkled  or  puckered 
Orange-red  spore  dott  oo  leaves — (Peridermium  stage  on  Pines) 
AZALEA  (Diseases) 
Brown  spots  on  foliage 

Small,  crowded,  orange  spore  dots  on  under  side  of  leaves 
BLUEGRASS  (Diseases) 

Dark  enlarged  spurs  replacing  some  of  the  seeds 
White  powdery  coating  on  the  leaves 

Reddish  or  black  spore  pustules  on  stem  and  leaves 
Moldy  coating  around  stem,  parts  above  wilting 

Qnsects) 
The  flower  panicles  wither  before  they  have  become  fully  expanded 
CALLA  (Diseases) 

Rotting  near  the  surface  and  progressing  up  or  down;  affected  tis- 
sue soft  and  watery 
Leaves  spotted: 

Spots  ashen  gray  with  numerous  black  spore  fruits 
Spots,  dark  and  circular 
CANNA  (Diseases) 

•  Leaves  showing  small,  powdery,  brown  or  orange  spore-dots 
CARNATION  (Diseases) 

Stem  and  roots  showing  brown  fungous  threads  on  their  surface 
Brown  fungous  threads  absent 

Flower  buds  rotting  without  opening  or  imperfectly  opened  and 
base  of  petals  rotted;  "seed-like"  mites  within 
Buds  rotting  without  opening,  producing  a  gray  powdery  mold 
Calyx  split,  flowers  imperfect,  but  no  rot  - 

Circular  spots  bearing  concentric  rings  of  dark  mold  on  leaves, 

stems  and  sometimes  calyx 
Spore-dots  on  leaves  round  or  elongated  parallel  to  the  length  of 

leaf,  brown  and  powdery 

Leaf  spots  oblong,  blanched  or  pinkish,  bearing  numerous  central 

black  spore  fruits 
Leaf  and  stem  spots  ashen  white  with  black  mold  in  centre 
Affected  parts  pale,  studded  with  numerous,  minute,  black,  spiny 
spore  fruits 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  (Diseases) 

White  powdery  spots  on  green  parts  leaves  sported  or  blighted: 
Large  brown  or  black  blotches,  with  indefinite  border,  often  en- 
larging to  include  whole  leaves 

Spore   dots    brown,    powdery    (one-sixteenth— one-eighth    inch); 
seriously  aflfected  curl  and  die 

Ray  flowers  blighted,  flowers  imperfect 

(Insects)  (See  also  greenhouse  insects, 
Minute  grubs  make  ii  regular  twisting  mines  within  the  leaves;  in- 
fested plants  disfigured  and  sickly 


Garden  web- worms 
Cut-worms 
Caterpillars 
Pale-s  t  r  i  p  e  d  flea 

beetle 
Blinker  beetles 
Root-knot  or  nem- 

aodes  * 

White  grubs 

Wireworms 

Army  worm 

Flea-beetles 


Powdery  mildew 
Dam  ping-off 
Damping-off 
Black  mold 


Thrips  or  stigmoiH 

ose 
"Red  spider" 
White  flies 

Mealy  bugs 

Plant  lice 
Sowbugs 

Greenhouse  leaf-tier 

Oblique-b  a  n  d  e  d  . 

leaF^roUer 
Climbing  cut  worms 


Damping-off 


Wilt  or  stem-rot 
Root-rot 

Yellows 
Rust 

Leaf  spot 
Rust 

Ergot 

Powdery  mildew 

Rust 

Cat-tail  fungus 

Silver  top  (Mite) 
Soft  rot 


Leaf spot 
Leaf  spot    . 

Rust 

Rhizoctinia 

Wilt 

Bud-rot 

Bud-rot 
Split  calyx 

Fairy  ring 

Rust 


Leaf  spot 

Leaf  spot 
Anthracnose 


Powdery  mildew 
Leaf  spots  or  blight 


Rust 

Ray  blight 
Chrysanthemum  leaf 


CAUSE  OF  TROUBLE 


Loxostege  moth 
Various  nnoths 
Various  moths 

Systena  taeniata  var.  blanda 
Species  of  Meloidae 
Heterodera  xadicola 

Lachnostema  spp.  (May  beetles 

or  June  bugs) 
Elaterdiae     (Various     click 

beetles) 
Various  moths 

Epitrix  cucumeris  and  others 


Sphaerotheca,  Erysiphe 
Various  fun^ 
Various  fungi  and  bacteria 
Meliola  spp. 


Heliothrios   haemorrhoidalis, 
Thrips  taibaci 
Tetranychus  telarius 
Aleurodes  spp. 

Pseudocscus  spp. 

Myzus  persicae  and  others 
Porcellio  laevis 

Phylyctaenia  femigalis 

Archips  rosaceana 

Various  moths 


Rhizoctinia  sp.,  Pythium  de- 
baryanum  and  other  fungi 


Fusarium  sp.  (Imperfect) 
Rhizoctinia  sp. 

Non-parasitic 
Colesporium  souchi 

Septoria  azaleae  ^ 
Pucciniastrum  minimum 

Claviceps  sp. 
Erysiphe  graminis 

Puccinia  spp. 
Epichloe  typhina 

Pediculopsis  gramineum 
Bacillus  aroidae 


Phyllosticta  richardiae 
Cerospora  richardiaeoola 

Ur«do 


Rhizoctinia  sp. 
Musarium  sp. 
Sporotrichum  poae 

Botr3rtia  spp. 
Non-parasitic 

Heterosporium  echinulatum 

Uromyces  caryophyllinus 

Septoria  dianthi 

Alternaria  dianthi 
Volutella  dianthi 


Erysiphe  cichoracearum 
Septoria  chrysanthemi;  Cylin- 
arosporium  chrysanthemi 

Puccinia  chrysanthemi 


Assochyla  chrysanthemi 
Phylomjrza  chrysanthemi 


KtMBDT 
KBFBRCNCB 


11,29 
37,33 
11,12 

S  with  11 

11»12 

35 

30,29 

30,29 

39.    11    c 

37,33 
5    (S-5-50) 

or  add  11 


3  or  4 
3  or  4 
Control 
white  fly 

18,22 

19, 17  or  10 
21 

18  or  21 

18 

21,  37,  33, 

40  or  11 

40  or  11 

37 


2,  32   (air 
slaked) 


2,3,4,28 

See   carna- 
tion 


8,12 

ot  severe 


a,  J 

N01 


36,28 

10,  on  shad- 
ed lawns 
Not  serious 
Not  serious 


42  (conns): 
28 


Not  serious 

25,3 
2,63 
28.  24,  33, 

43; 
24,33 
31 

Band  calyx 
24,  5,  or  7 

34,  43,  42; 
43.42 

(Cuttings) 
34,  5,  or  7 

34,  5,  7,43 

2  (Cuttings), 
33 

10,40 

6,  soap  for 
sticker; 
26 

36  (cut- 
tings), 26 
34 

5.24 

18,1-400 
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REMEDIES  IN  DETAIL 

TpHIS  is  a  novel  presentation  of  the  recon- 
■*•  mended  remedies.  They  are  classified  in 
groups  and  the  reference  numbers  correspond  to 
the  figures  in  the  accompanying  table.  Pamoi- 
lar  attention  should  be  paid  to  general  meth- 
'  ods  of  control  and  sanitation  through  giving  the 
plants  conditions  in  which  they  can  grow  prop- 
erly. Many  of  the  pests  and  diseases  are  the 
direct  icsults  of  improper  environment. 

Seed  TrMitm«nt 

1.  FoRMALDiBYDB  Stibp.  The  seed  is  soaked  or  dipped  is  a 
solution  of  commercial  formaldehyde  or  formalin  (40  per  cent,  wka- 
tion)  in  water  for  a  definite  length  of  time.  The  strength  of  tke 
solution  and  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  seed  muff  be  btcb 
most  careful  attention.  One  pint  of  commercial  formaldelijme  >» 
40  gallons  of  water  (a  "  I  to  40  solution ")  is  a  common  itR^itk. 
Formalin  solutions  lose  their  strength  quite  rapidly  on  stauhnc. 

SoU  StmrilizaUon 

2.  SuRFACB  FiaiMG.  (z)  Direct  firing:  A  layer  of  straw,  bfodi, 
or  other  Utter  is  spread  over  the  seedbeds  in  the  open  and  baraed. 
In  carrying  out  this  treatment,  the  seedbeds  should  be  prefURd 
for  planting  before  burning  the  litter,  after  which  the  ashes  najr  be 
raked  into  the  surface  soil.  The  ground  is  then  ready  for  plaatiBt, 
and  the  upper  layers  should  be  free  from  objectionable  orgaQtsiBC  ^ 

(b)  Pan  firing:  For  this  method  a  sheetiron  pan,  3  bT9feet.ii 
employed.  Support  it  over  the  bed  to  be  sterilized  and  build  a  bit 
beneath.  Next  shovel  the  surface  6 .  inches  o^  soil  from  the  neit 
3x9  foot  strip  into  the  pan  and  heat  for  an  hour.  Return  tbii  soil 
to  its  original  position  and  treat  a  similar  area  from  the  other  tide  of 
the  pan.     Next  move  the  pan  on  and  continue  the  proces. 

3.  Stbam  Stbriukation.  (Adapted  for  greenhouse  work  or  far 
beds  in  the  open  when  live  steam  is  available.) 

(a)  The  perforated-pipe  method.  Permanent  or  movable  poht- 
ated  pipes  may  be  arranged  in  greenhouse  benches.  A  z-incnBuia 
from  a  boiler  furnishing  80  to  100  pounds  pressure  should  be  cob- 
nected  to  a  set  of  i^-inch  pipes  placed  at  a  depth  of  X  foot,  flMoed 
12  to  18  inches  apart  and  provided  with  one  eighth  to  one  noita 
inch  perforations  every  6  to  12  inches.  The  initial  cost  of  pennaa« 
ent  pipes  is  high,  but  their  operation  requires  little  labor  md  ihef 
niay  be  used  for  subirrigation  if  desired.  .Place  the  pipe  in  poa> 
tion  and  fill  in  the  soil  and  fertilizer  (except  commercial  fntilixr) 
and  have  the  seed  bed  prepared  as  if  for  planting.  Cbver  with  caava 
or  tarpaulin  and  turn  on  the  live  steam  for  i  to  2  hrs. 

(b)  The  inverted-pan  method.  This  has  proved*  practical  far 
extensive  work  in  the  open  and  has  been  successfully  employrd  far 
the  treatment  of  tobacco  seedbeds.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
sharp-edged,  galvanized  iron  pan  6  to  10  feet  and  6  inches  deep, 
fitted  with  Handles  for  convenience  in  moving,  and  provided  wiib 
an  intake  for  the  attachment  of  a  steel  hose.  In  practise  the  pas 
is  inverted  over  the  soil  to  be  sterilized  and  the  edges  forced  into  dtt 
ground  to  prevent  the  escape  of  steam  which  is  then  turned  ia. 
The  temperature  is  maintained  at  17s  to  1 80  degrees  F.  for  1 1» 
2  hours.  Successive  areas  may  be  treated  in  this  way  until  the  e»- 
tire  seedbed  has  been  covered.  In  sterilizing  seedbeds  by  steam,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  lighter  soils  are  more  easily  sterilized 
than  heavy  ones.  Also  that  soils  high  in  humus  are  liable  to  injnrj 
by  over  sterilization.  Soils  can  be  most  efficiently  sterilized  vbca 
they  contain  a  medium  amount  of  water. 

4.  Application  of  Fungicidb.  This  may  be  distributed  (■ 
solution)  from  a  sprinkling  can.  a  spray  pump,  or  by  oncof  tfaeovo^ 
head' watering  systems.  In  all  cases  the  ground  should  be  spaded 
or  plowed  and  put  into  shape  for  planting  previous  to  the  appiica- 

'  tion  of  the  fungicide. 

(a)  Drenching  with  formaldehyde.  Apply  a  solution  of  oonaaefcial 
formaldehvde,  3  pints  to  50  gallons  of  water,  at  the  rate  of  sevn 
eighths  gallon  to  9  square  feet,  cover  with  canvas  for  24  boon  and 
air  for  one  week  before  seeding.  Ground  intended  for  early  spiisi 
planting  may  be  sterilized  in  the  late  fall  if  more  convenient. 

(b)  Sulphuric  acid  drench.  Apply  three  sixteenths  ounce  of  oosi- 
mercial  sulphuric  acid  (in  water)  per  square  foot  of  soil  at  the  time 
o£  seeding.  Possible  injury  to  seedlings  may  be  gFeadyrednced^ 
abundant  watering  during  the  germination  period.  This  neUMM 
is  especially  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  sMdbeds  used  fbrgro^ 
ing  Pines  or  other  evergreens. 

(c)  Sulphur.  Flowers  of  sulphur  or  sulphur  flour  may  be  brass* 
casted  and  then  wotked  into  the  aurface  soil  just  before  planWI 
at  the  rate  of  350  to  900  pounds  per  acre.  This  soil  is  of  particmar 
value  in  treating  land  badly  infected  with  the  organisms  caamg 
potato  scab. 

Sprasrinf 

8«  BoRDBAUX  Mixtorb:  Take  Cbpper  sulphate  (blo«ittBe)i 
4  pounds;  Quicklime,  K  pounds;  Water  50  gallons.  nW^ 
stock  solutions  of  both  the  copper  sulphate  and  the  lime  of  mn 
strengths  that  each  gallon  will  contain  i  to  a  pounds  of  oneof!** 
other  of  these  substances.  Protect  from  evaporation  or  dflirti* 
by  rains,  and  always  stir  before  using.  Dissolve  copper  snlwJK 
either  by  suspending  it  in  a  coarse  bag  in  the  water  or  by  usa«  ■* 
water.  In  using  the  stock  solutions,  measure  out  the  right  ^^^ 
of  each  to  n've  the  desired  number  of  pounds  of  chemical  and  dw^ 
with  half  tne  quantity  of  water  in  separate  (wooden)  vessds.  !■« 
two  diluted  solutions  should  then  be  poured  together  throuibj 
copper  sieve  (about  20  meshes  to  the  inch)  to  exclude  •mall  nW 
particles.  Bordeaux  should  always  be  freshly  made  each Jibk,  ■ 
It  becomes  weak  on  standing.  The  mixture  may  be  tested  to jee 
it  does  not  contain  an  excess  of  copper  by  adding  a  few  drops  oM 
ro  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  ferro-cyanide  (ydlow  P»»r*"T° 
of  potash).  If  the  drops  make  a  brown  sediment  appear  m  tM 
bordeaux,  add  more  lime. 

6.    RBsm-BoRDBAUX.    Bordeaux,    any    •trencth.    48   . 
Resin  "  sticker  ",  a  gallons.    Tte  rt9in  "  sticker  "  is  a|Mle  by  a 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TROUBLE 


Leavet  showing  dark  brown,  extended,  dead  areai,  with  many  black 

spore^fruitt,  frequently  in  circular  zones 
Leaves  with  brown,  raised,  definitely  bordered  spou,  terminal  or 
central 

(Instetj)  (Mealy  bugs,  white  fly,  and  scale    under  Garden 
Insects;  also  bean  aphis) 
MATRIMONY  VINE  (Distort) 

Dense,  white,  powdery  coating  on  the  leaves 
MIGNONETTE  {Distast) 

Pale  leaf  spots  with  yellowish  or  brown  borders,  but  uniform  brown 
when  older 

(Insects)  (Com  ear-worm;  imported  cabbage  worm;  and  two- 
spotted  mite  or  "red  spider"  in  greenhouse) 
NASTURTIUM  (Disease) 

Leaves  become  yellow,  wilt  and  die;  stems  with  dark  vascular 
strands 

(Insects)  (See  bean  aphis  and  thrips  under  bean  insectt;  im- 
ported cabbage  worm  under  cabbage) 
Long,  winding  mines  in  leaves  made  by  yellowish  maggot  (one- 
eignth  inch) 
OLEANDER  (Diseases) 

lrreg;ular  galls  or  swellings  on  stem  and  twigs 

Dead  spots  on  leaves 

(Insects)  (See  scale  insects  and  mealy  bugs  under  Garden  and 
general  greenhouse  insects) 
Plant  lice  on  tender  shoou,  yellow  or  yellow  with  black  spots 

Foliage  eaten  by  a  metallic  blue  beetle  (three^ighths  inch  long) 


PALM   (Diseases) 

Leaves  showing  small  or  large  dead  brown  spots,  generally  more  or 
less  circular: 

Minute  fungous  fruits  or  spore-tufts  present 
Fungous  fruiu  absent  at  first  (Some  molds  may  show  later) 

Leaves  with  small  circular  raised  spore-dots  which  suggest  scale 
insects 

(Insects)   (General  greenhouse  insects;  scales  and  mealy  bugs) 

PANSY  (Diseases) 

Dead,  black-bordered  spots  on  leaves  and  petals 
Plants  wilt  and  die;  stem  rotted  at  or  near  ground  level 
Brown,  powderv  spore-dots  on  leaves  and  other  green  parts 
(Insects)  C'^red  spider"  especially) 


NAME 


CLEMATIS  (Disease) 
Stem  rottmg  at  or  near  the  ground  level,  top  blighted 

(Insects)  (Also  scale  insects  and  two-spotted  mite  of  dtrus  fruits;) 

COLUMBINE  (Diseases) 
Larse  purplish  blotches  on  the  leaves 
Whitisn  coating  on  leaves,  later  with  numerous  black  spore-fruits 

COSMOS  (Diseases)  ^  ^       ^ 

Large  purplish  blotches  at  the  lower  nodes  of  stem 
White  powdery  coating  on  leaves 

CYCLAMEN  (Diseases) 
Leaf  spots  irregular,  dark  at  first  but  tunung  light  and  showing  con- 
centric markings 
Leaf  spots  circular,  watery 

CYCLAMEN  (Insect,)  (See  greenhouse  insects) 

DAHLIA  (Diseases) 
White  powdeiy  coating  on  leaves 

Flowers  small,  often  drooping  before  opening,  due  to  browning  and 
wilting  of  flower  stem 

(InsecU) 
(Also  apple  leaf-hopper;  thrips,  red  spider,  and  iris  white  fly) 
Buds  blasted  by  punctures  of  bugs  (one-fifth  inch)  dull  yellowish 

or  greenish,  mottled  with  reddish  brown  ^ 
Larva  tunneling  up  and  down  inside  the  main  stem 

GERANIUM  (Diseases) 
Leaves  showing  triangular  blighted  areas  extending  from  the  mar- 
gin inward;  also  internal  brown  spots 

(Insects)  (Mealy  bugs,  red  spiders,  aphids,  and  white  flies, 
under  greenhouse  insects) 

GLADIOLUS  (Diseases) 
Corms  with  black  sunken  rotted  spots;  leaf  spots  also  produced — 
reddish-brown  color  the  most  common 

GOLDEN  GLOW  (Disease) 
White  granular  coating  on  the  leaves 

HOLLYHOCK  (Diseases) 
L<»ves  show  yellow  to  brown,  much  raised  spore^ots 

Leaf  spots.angular,  dark-bordered,  centre  ashen  gray 
Leaf .spota  circular,  frequently  breaking  in  the  centre 
Brown  spots  on  leaf  blades,  leaf  stalks  and  stems;  on  older  parts, 

sunken  and  lUht  yellow  to  black 
(Insects)  (See  also  aarden  insects) 
Yellow,  sickly  looking  foliage  due  to  work  of  dark-green  to  deep- 

bluish^reen  insect  (one-quarter  inch)  with  bright  blue  markings 

on  the  head 

HYDRANGEA  (Diseases) 
Leaf  spots  large,  rusty  brown,  sometimes  blighting  entire  top 
Leaf  spots  small,  white,  with  red  or  purple  border 
Orange-colored,  powdery  spore-dots  on  lower  surface  of  leaves; 

later  angular,  reddish  brown  spore-dots  on  upper  surface,   but 

not  powdery 

IRIS  (Diseases) 
Elliptical,  brown,  yellow-bordered  spots  on  the  leaves 

Dusty  or  powdery,  reddish  spore^ots  on  the  leaves 
Rhizomes  or  roots  self-rotted 

(Insects) 
Small,  white-winged  active  insects  cause  yellowing  of  leaves  or 
smuttins  (black  mold  in  honey  dew) 
IVY,  BOSTON  (LeafspotofGrape  creeper  and  white  fly) 
IVY.  ENGLISH  (Diseases) 
Leaves  with  large,  irregular  spots,  grayish-brown  above,  brown  be- 


Stem  rot 


Leaf  spot 
Powdery  mildew 

Stem-rot 
Powdery  mildew 

Leaf  spot 
Anthracnose 


Powdery  mildew 
Phoma  disease 


Tarnished  pla'nt- 

bug 
Stalk-borer 


Bacterial  blight  or 
spot 


Hard-rot 

Powdery  mildew 
Rust 


Leaf  spot 
Leaf  spot 
Anthracnose 


Blue  sharp-shooter 


Leaf  spot 
Leaf  spot 
Rust 


Leaf  spot  or  blight 


Rust 
Root-stock  rot 


White  fly 

Leaf  spot 

Leaf  blight 
Anthracnose 

Powdery  mildew 
Leaf  spot 

Wilt 

Serpentine   1  e  a  f  - 
miner 

Twig-gall  or  tuber- 
culosis 
Leaf  spot 


Oleander  or  milk- 
weed aphis 

Blue  milkweed 
beetles 


Leaf  spots 

Sun  scald  (In  green- 
house) 

Palm  smut  or  scale 
spot 


CAUSE  OF  TROUBLE 


Anthracnose 

Stem-rot 

Rust 


Asochyla  dematidinia 


Ascochyta  sp. 
Erysiphe  polygom 

Phylitinla  sp. 
Erysiphe  cichoracearum 

Phoma  cyclamenae 

Glomerella  nifomaculans,  var. 
cydaminis 


Erysiphe  polygoni 
Phoma  dahliae 

Lygus  pratensis 
Pseudomonas  erodii 

Septoria  gladioli 

Erysiphe  cichoracearum 
Pucdnia  malvacearum 


Cercospora  althaeina 
Phyllosticta  althaeina 
CoUetotrichum  malvarum 


Tettigoniella  drcellata 


Phyllosticta  hydrangeae 
Cercospora  sp. 
Pucdniastrum  hydrangeae 


Heterosporium  gracile 


Pucdnia  iridis 
(Bacterial.rot) 

Aleyrodes  spiradodes 


Ramularia  hedericola 


Phyllosticta  concentrica 

CoUetotrichum  gloespotioides, 
var.  hederae 


Sphaerotheca  sp. 
Cercospora  resedae 

Badllus  solanaceanim 

Agromyza  pusilla 

Bacillus  savastanoi 
Macrosporium  nerium 

Aphis  nerii 
Chrysochus  cobaltinus 


Various  fungi 

Sun    shining    through    water 

drops 
Graphiola  phoenicis 


CoUetotrichum  viola-tricoloris 
Fusarium  violae 
Puccinia  violae 


aBMBDT 
RIPBEBNCB 


2S,   to  2S, 


5or7 
10 

26,24 
10  or  2 

28ana8a 

7 
26»  8  or  7 


8.2,10 

No  treat< 
m  e  n  t 
perfected 


18,  when  in 

nymph 
38 

33;      avoid 
crowding 


24,  42,  30, 


8,10,7 

23  and  24, 

(fall);     8 
(spring) 

5,7 

5,7 

5,  often 


18,  with 
prsesure 
o  f  150- 
aoo  lbs. 

5,7,8 
5,5,8 

Rarely    se 


23,  24,  in 
late  fall; 
8,8 

Not  severe 

25 

26  (entire 
tops) 


5,  7,  or  8  if 

awa^  from 

painted 

structures 


7  or  10 
7  or  10 


28^  control 
msects 

18,      (91- 
400) 

26 

Not  serious 

18 

11  or  12 

when 
beetles 
appear 


7  if  severe 


7,  8,  or  8, 

or   F   in 


5 

30,31 
25 


5  pounds  resin  with  i  pint  fish  oiL  cooling  slightly  and  adding  i 
pound  soda  lye  while  stirring  The  mixture  should  be  diluted 
with  5  gallons  of  water.  The  "sticker"  makes  the  bordeaux  stick 
better  and  is  needed  in  spraying  plants  having  a  smooth  surface. 

7.  Ammoniatbd  Coppbe  Caebonatb.  Copner  carbonate,  5 
ounces;  Ammonia  (26  degrees  Beaume),  3  pintt;  Water,  50  galbns. 
Dilute  the  ammonia  with  about  12  pints  of  water  and  use  just 
enough  to  dissolve  the  copper  carbonate.  The  strong  solution 
may  then  be  diluted  to  the  proper  volume.  It  should  be  used  very 
soon  after  preparation.  Not  as  good  as  bordeaux  but  may  be  used 
when  the  sediment  or  stains  from  that  are  objectionable,  as  in  late 
sprayings  of  small  fruits. 
,  8.  LiMB-SuLFHUR.  Home  boiled  or  factonr  boiled  or  commeiw 
cial  lime-sulphur  b  an  insectidde  as  wdl  as  a  fungicide.  It  is  very 
«tensivdy  used  in  place  of  bordeaux  for  funcous  diseases  since  it  b 
less  likely  to  cause  burning  or  russetipg.  Tlie  home  boiled  article 
may  be  made  according  to  the  following  formula:  Sulphur,  i  to  li 
pounds;  Fresh  stone  lime,  i  pound;  Water,  i  gallon,  (i)  Slake 
the  hme  in  the  cooker.  (2)  Add  the  sulphur  and  water.  (3)  Boil 
briskly  till  the  sulphur  is  dissolved  (about  45  minutes)  stirring  con- 
tinuously and  keeping  the  cooker  covered;  as  it  boils  down  keep 
adding  water.  (4)  When  finished  let  settle.  (5)  Use  only  the  clear 
liquid,  which  may  be  stored  if  kept  from  the  air.  Prepared  in  this 
way  lime  sulphur  should  give  a  hydrometer  reading  of  about  26 
dearees  Beaume,  somewhat  weaker  than  the  factory  made  product. 
...IM*^  commerdal  preparations  ready  made^  and  merely  needina 
dilution  will  be  found  most  convenient,  especially  when  only  smaU 
quantities  are  needed. — Ed.) 

9.  Potassium  Sulphidb.  Potassium  sulohide,  3  to  5  ounces; 
Water,  10  aallons.  Quite  generally  used  for  gocseberry  and  other 
mildews.  Not  as  effective  as  lime-sulphur,  but  may  be  used  if 
that  shows  any  injurious  effects. 

10.  Sulphur.  Flowers  of  sulphur  or  any  brand  of  finely  sub- 
limed sulphur  may  be  used  as  a  dust  spray.  Sulphur  dust  has  been 
recommended  especially  for  grape  powdery  mildew,  and  may  be 
tried  for  other  powdery  mildews  also.  It  is  eff*ective  for  asparagus 
rust,  and  has  recently  been  used  with  fair  success  in  treatment  of 
fungous  diseases  of  apples  and  nurserv  stock.  There  are  various 
commercial  forms  of  sulphur  such  as  "atomic  sulphur,"  "sulphur 
paste,"  etc.,  which  may  be  used  as  liquid  sprays  at  the  rate  of  2  to  6 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.    These  are  valuable  in  mildew  contnJ. 

11.  AasBNATB  op  Lb  ad.  Arsenate  of  lead  paste,  i  to  2  pounds; 
Water,  40  to  50  gallons.  For  newly  hatched  insecu,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  it  stronger  than  I  to  50.     For  old  or  large  insectt,  use 

2  pounds  to  CO  gallons.     Some  more  resistant  forms  may  require 

3  to  ^  pounds  to  50  gallons.  First  mix  the  paste  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  then  dilute  to  the  desired  volume.  Powdered 
arsenate  of  lead  is  about  twice  as  strong  as  the  paste,  so  x  pound  to 
50  gallons  is  generally  suffident. 

12.  Pabis  Gebbn.  The  important  compound  in  this  insecticide 
18  arsenious  oxide  and  the  commerdal  grades  vary  in  strength.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Insecticide  Law,  the  standard  is  not  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  arsenious  oxide,  and  arsenic  in  water  soluble  form  must 
not  be  present  to  the  equivalent  of  more  than  3  J  per  cent,  of  arsen- 
ious oxide.  Paris  green  was  for  many  years  the  standard  arsenical, 
but  on  account  of  its  scorching  effect  on  foliage,  has  been  very 
largely  replaced  by  arsenate  of  lead.  It  ma^  be  applied  dther  wet 
or  dry.  Mixing  with  bordeaux,  lime,  or  an  inert  substance  lessens 
the  danger  of  foliage  injury,     (a)  Dry  or  as  dust  spray:  Paris  green, 

1  pound;  Air  ilakol  lime,  gypsum,  or  flour,  25  to  50  pounds,  (b) 
Wet  or  as  liquid  spray:  Paris  crecn,  i  pound;  Fresh  stone  lime, 

2  pounds;  Water,  100  to  150  aallons.  London  purple,  an  arsenate 
of  lime,  was  formerly  used.  Its  arsenic  content  is  more  variable; 
it  is  liable  to  bum  foHage,  and  consequently  it  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

13.  Kbbosbnb  Emulsion.  This  contact  insecticide  may  be 
prepared  as  folbws:  i  pound  Fish  oil  soap  (  or  I  pound  laundry 
soap);  2  gallons  Kerosene;  i  gallon  Water.  Dissolve  the  soap  in 
hot  water,  remove  from  fire  and  add  the  kerosene.  Chum  or 
pump  mixture  until  creamy.  Dilute  as  follows:  *  (a)  Dormant 
spray:  i  part  to  5  to  7  psits  water,  (b)  Summer  spray:  I  part  to 
10  to  15  partt  water.  Foliage  injury  is  likely  in  many  crops  and 
consequently  tobacco  preparations  have  come  into  more  general  • 
use  for  plant  lice.     Cmde  oil  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  kerosene. 

14*  DiSTiLLATB  Emulsion.  20  gallons  Distillate  (28  degrees 
Beaume);  30  pounds  Whale  oil  soap;  12  gallons  Water.  Dissolve 
soap  in  water  and  boit  Add  distillate  and  mix  thoroughly  while 
hot.     For  use  add  x  gallon  of  stock  to  20  gallons  of  water. 

15.  Carbouc  Acid  Emulsion.  ^  pounds  Whale  oil  soap; 
^  pounds  Cmde  carbolic  acid;  40  gallons  Water.  Dissolve  soap 
m  hot  water,  add  the  carbolic  add  and  boil  20  minutes.  For  use 
add  X  gallon  of  the  stock  to  20  gallons  of  water. 

16.  MisciBLB  Oils.  These  are  proprietanr  sprays  and  are 
concentrated  oil  emulsions  ^intended  primarily  nt  use  against  San 
Jose  scale.  The  dilution  is  x  gallon  to  from  15  to  17  gallons  of 
water. 

17.  Whalb  Oil  Soap.  Thb  is  more  effective  than  ordinary 
soap.  An  excellent  artide  may  be  prepared  as  follows:  6  pounds 
Caustic  soda;  22  poundj  Fish  oil:  k  gallop  Water.  Dissolve  the 
caustic  soda  in  the  water,  then  add  the  fish  oil  very  gradually  while 
stirring  constantly  and  vigorouslv.  Boiling  is  unnecessary,  but 
the  mixture  should  be  stirrM  for  about  20  minutes  after  the  oil  has 
been  added. 

18.  N1C0TINB.  Use  of  "  Black  leaf  40*'  or  other  40  per  cent, 
nicotine  preparation,  i  gallon;  water,  800  to  1,600  gallons.  Add 
^  pounds  of  soap  for  each  100  gallons  of  spray.  ^  Dissolve  the  soap 
in  hot  water  and  add  to  the  mixture  to  make  it  spread  and  stick 
better.  When  used  with  lime  sulphur,  the  soap  may  be  omitted. 
In  some  cases  a  stronger  mixture  is  required,  as  for  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum leaf  miner  i  part  to  200  to  400. 

19.  Watbb  Only.  Garden  slugs  may  be  knocked  off  by  the 
jet  from  the  hose  and  red  spider  is  controlled  by  an  adequate  supply 
of  moisture  in  the  air. 

20.  Dust  Repbllants.  Certain  small  or  soft  bodied  insects 
may  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  inert  dust  repdlantt.  Thus  flour, 
air  slaked  lime,  limoid,  gypsum,  etc.,  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  plantt. 
Such  treatment  is  employed  with  success  in  early  attacks  upon  seed- 
lings in  the  garden. 

Fumlfsitlofi 

21.  Hydroctanic  Acid  Gas.  This  is  a  deadly  poison  produced 
by  tne  action  of  sulphuric  acid  to  which  water  hss  been  added,  on 
either  potassium  or  sodium  cyanide.  Particulars  may  be  had  on 
applicarion. 

22.  Tobacco.  Tobacco  fumes  may  be  used  in  the  control  of 
plant  lice. 'thrips,  mites,  etc.,  on  house  or  greenhouse  plants.  Foliage 
injury  of  tender  plants  may  be  avoided  by  burning  the  tobacco 
slowly  or  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  several  proprietary,  volatile  to- 
bacco productt  now  on  the  market. 

Sanitary  Meaauraa 

These  are  mainly  in  the  nature  0/  preventis/e  sUps,  but  ojtentimes 
they  deal  with  material  already  diseased  or  so  weakened  that  it  is  easily 
subject  to  infection  or  injury.  They  are  especially  important  in  the 
control  of  diseases  caused  by  organisms  too  small  to  be  easily  seen,  and 
which  the  gardener  is  likely  to  overlook  as  important  causes  of  trouble. 

23.  Dbstruction  op  Dbad  Lba'vbs  in  which  the  organism 
winten  over.  Such  measures  are  never  perfectly  effective  alone  but 
are  valuable  in  supplementing  other  methods  of  control,  espedally 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  TROUBLE 


PINK  {Diseases)  (See  alw>  Carnation  diaeaaes) 
Raised  blister*  of  spore-dots  in  concentric  circles  on  leaves 

(Insects)  (All  Carnation  insects;  greenhouse,  white  fly  and 
two-spotted  mite  in  greenhouse) 

PEONY  (Diseases) 

Leaves  showing  irregular  brown  blotches 

Brown  or  grayish  spots  on  steins,  leaves  and  buds  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  grayish  mold  under  moist  conditions 

PHLOX  (Diseases) 
Brown  spots  on  foliage 
White  powdery  coating  on  the  leaves 

(Insects) 
Holes  in  leaves 

PRIMROSE  (Diseases)  (See  also  gray  mold  under  lettuce  diseases) 
Well-defined,  oval  or  circular,  brown  leaf  spots  bearing  minute  dark 

spore-fruits 
Leaf  blotches  yellow,  centres  ashy  white 

Dark  spore-fruits  present  in  extended  dead  areas  of  leaf  tissue; 
definite  spot  rather  rare 

(Insects)  (See  Fuller's  rose  beetle) 

SNAPDRAGON  (Diseases) 

Spots  on  stem  and  leaves,  dIKy  white  with  brown  border;  later 

black  spore-fruits  in  the  centre;  leaves  blighted  oi  stems  girdled 
Tips  of  shoots  wilt  and  die 

Brown,  powdery  spore-dots  on  leaves,  stems  and  even  seed  pods; 
I  death  ana  shriveling  of  leaves 


(Insects)  (green  peach  aphis) 

SUN  FLOWER  (Diseases) 

Brown  or  nearly  black  spore-dots  on  leaves  which  may  curl,  or  die 
and  fall 

White  powdery  coating  on  leaves  and  stems 

(Insects)  (Common  garden  insects;  com  ear-worm;  Harle- 
quin cabbage  bug;  blue  sharpshooter  of  hollyhock;  onion  tbrips; 
oblique-banded  leaf-roller  of  apple  insects;  potato  flea-beetle; 
and  two-spotted  mite  of  greenhouse) 

SWEET  PEA  (Diseases)  (See  also  powdery  mildew  under  pea  di»- 
eases;  Rhizoctonia  disease  under  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  garden 
crops) 
Diseases  affecting  the  aerial  parts: 

Seedlings  damp  off,  or  older  plants  show  white  mold  around  col- 
lar and  become  yellow  with  later  wilting  and  death;  black  seed- 
like bodies  in  or  on  the  affected  stems 
Leaves,  stems,  flowers  or  pods  wilt  or  turn  brown;  minute  fung- 
ous pustules  abundant;  discaie  progresses  from  young  tips 


Leaves  dotted  or  mottled  with  yellow  and  frequently  curled 

Stems  show  light  reddish-brown  to  dark  brown  spots  or  streaks 

originating  near  ground  but  spreading  to  involve  all  other  parts 
Flower  buds  turn  yellow  and  drop  off 

Diseases  affecting  the  roou: 

Planu  dwarfed   and  yellow;   root  system  short,  stubby  and 

charred  in  appearance 
Roots  rotting  without  above  symptoms.    Several  types  not  sep- 
arated except  by  microscopic  characters 
(Insects) 
Spots  straw-oolored  or  white  with  minut^  black  spore-fruiu 
Spots  straw-oolored  or  white,  centres  darkoied  by  mold 
Spots  reddish  (one  sixteenth — one  eighth  inch)  with  more  or  less 

jyellowing  or  intervening  portions 
Diseases  produce  indefinite  spou  or  extended  discolored  or  dead 
areas  on  the  leaves: 

Advancing  from  the  edge  and  blighting  the  whole  leaf 
Yellow  patches  on  the  upper  surface  becoming  powdery  below 

TRUMPER  CREEPER  (Diseases) 

Leaf  spots  first  purplish,  later  with  grayish  centre  bearing  minute 

fungous  fruits 
Diffuse,  indefinite,  brown  or  obvaceous  coating  on  the  lower  sur- 
facea  of  the  leaves 

(Insects)  (See  citrus  white  fly  and  general  gaiden  insects) 

VERBENA  (Disease) 

Leaves  covered  with  powdery  coating 

(Insects)  (thrips,  leaf-roller  and  two-spotted  mite  of  greenhouse) 
VIOLeT  (piseases)  (Also  Rhizoctinia  disease  under  Carnation) 
Roots  with  grayish-black  spots,  not  penetrating  deep;  the  end  of 
tap-root  of  seedlings  destroyM  or  deformed 


Diseases  producing  more  or  less  circular,  definite  bordered  spots: 
Spots  generally  yellow  with  brown  mold 

(Insects)  (especially  two-spotted  greenhouse  mite) 

VIRGINIA  CREEPER  (Diseases)  (black-rot  and  powdery  mildew  of 
grape) 

(Insects)  (See  eight-spotted  foresters,  hawk  moths,  and  leaf- 
hoppers  under  grape  insects) 


NAME 


Rust. 


Scab 

Mold  or  Botiyis  dis- 


Leaf  spot 
Powdery  mildew 


Flea  beetle 


Leaf  spot 

Leaf  spot 
Anthracnose 


Anthracnose 

Blight 
Rust 


Rust 

Powdery  mildew 


Wilt 
Anthracnose 


Mosaic 
Streak 
Bud  drop 

Root-rot 
Root-rot 


Leaf  spot 
Leaf  spot 
Anthracnose 


Anthracnose 
Downy  milder 

Leaf  spot 
Leaf  mold 


Powdery  mildew 
Thielavia  root-rot 

Spot  disease 


CAUSE  OF  TROUBLE 


Pucdnia  arenariae 


Cladosporium  paeoniae 
Botrytu  paeomae 


Septoria  divaricata 
Erysiphe  cichoracearum 


See  Garden  Plants 


Phyllosticata  primultcola.  As-  j 
cochyta  primulae  | 

Ramularja  primulae  J 

Cblletotrichum  primulae 


Colletotrichum  antir.  hini 

Phoma  sp. 
Puccinia  antirrhini 


Pucdnia  helianthi 
Erysiphe  cichoracearum 


Sderotinia  libertiana 


Glomelella  dngulata 


Non-parasitic 

Badllus  lathyri 

Non-parasittc,  Excess  of  nitro- 
genous fertiliser 

Thielavia  basioola 

Fusarium  lathyri.  Chaetomium 
spirochaele 

Phyllosticta  violae 
Cerospora  violae 
Marsonia  violae 


Gloeosporium^  violae 
Pemospora  violae 


Septoria  tecomae 
Ceroospora  sordida 

Erysiphe  dchoraceanim 
Thielavia  basicola 

Alternaria  violae 
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in  many  leaf-spoc  diseases  and  in  other  troubles  infesting  the  foliage 
of  fruit  trees  or  plants. 

24.  Destruction  of  Dead  D&bris  in  general — dead  stems, 
leaves  or  fruits.  In  such  troubles  as  white  rust  of  oyster  plant  or 
downy  mildew  of  the  onion,  the  over-winter  spores  are  set  free  bv 
the  .breaking  down  of  plant  parts  remaining  on  or  in  the  ground. 
In  the  |>otato,  the  stalk-borer  winters  in  the  old,  dead  stems.  Es- 
pedally  in  truck  gardens  the  general  practise  of  cleaning  up  and  burn- 
ing all  plant  debris  is  a  good  one,  and  will  lessen  the  damage  from 
inaects,  pests,  or  fungous  diseases. 

25.  Rbmoval  and  Destruction  op  Wholb  Plants.  In  some 
cases,  espedally  of  perennial  crops,  this  is  the  only  thing  to  do. 
The  tree  or  plant  may  be  hopelessly  infested  with  an  insect  pest, 
or  the  fungous  parasite  may  be  both  internal  and  perennial.  This  is 
illustrated  in  trees  badly  infested  with  shot-hole  borer  or  by  black- 


ben  iea  or  raspberries  affected  with  orange  rust.  The  fire  blight,  a 
bacterial  trouble,  may  be  so  severe  as  to  call  for  equally  drastic 
measures. 

26.  .Removal  and  Dbstructton  of  Disbasbd  (localized) 
Parts.  This  should  be  done  when  the  trouble  is  localired.  Less 
severe  types  of  fire  blight  infesting  the  twigs  only  may  be  treated  in 
this  manner,  or  the  infested  canes  of  small  fruits  like  blackberry  or 
raspberry,  or  the  small  branches  of  trees  harboring  borers  or  insect 
eggs  may  be  pruned  out  and  destroyed. 

27.  Burning  of  Grass  or  Stubble,  not  a  practise  to  be 
generally  recommended,  but  it  may  be  employed  in  spedal  cases. 
Ergot-infested  meadows  may  be  so  treated,  while  the  depredations 
of  the  chinch  bugs,  army  worms  locusts,  and  wheat  joint-worms 
may  be  lessened  in  a  similar  manner. 

2B*    Avoidance  of  Infected  Soil.     Fields  or  gardens  may  be- 


come infected  with  soil  fungi  or  insect  pests  that  spend  a  pait  of 
thdr  life  buried  in  the  ground  or  beneath  soil  debris.  A  number  of 
the  important  troubles  which  may  originate  from  infected  saiU 
are  the  Rhizoctinia  disease  of  potatoes  and  other  crops;  the  vik 
diseases  cf  cotton,  potato,  etc.;  wire  worms,  root  maggots,  etc 

J.  Plantinir  •>m1  Culturtd  PractloM 

'  ;29.  Plowiko.  Deep  plowing  majr  be  used  to  [|ood  ad- 
vanta^  against  some  of^the  common,  injurious  insects^  which  ipoid 
the  winter  on  or  in  the  soil  or  surface  plant  debris  in  either  the  ttx. 
larva,  pupa  or  adult  stage.  The  life  history  of  the  pest  mutt  be 
understood  in  order  to  take  proper  advantage  of  this  method.  Grast- 
hoppers'  eggs  ^Hiich  are  laid  on  grass  and  stubble,  if  turned  uodfrto 
a  depth  of  5  or  6  inches,  may  hatch,  but  the  voung  will  be  smothered 
without  ever  reaching  the  surface.  Even  adult  insects  may  be  bur- 
ied and  smothered.  Insects  which  normally  hibernate  (spend  the 
winter)  below  the  surface  may  be  exposed  and  devoured  by  birds 
or  succumb  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  before  establi^iiw 
themselves  in  new  winter  quarters.  This  is  why  fall  plowing  ii  of 
value  in  the  control  of  corn-stalk  borer,  wire  worms,  sugar-cane 
borer,  corn-ear  worm,  cut  worms,  root  maggots,  etc 

30.  Crof  Rotation.  One  of  the  principal  reaacms  for  disease 
is  the  existence  of  many  fungi  or  insects  in  the  soil,  which  increase  in 
numbers  or  amount  with  the  continuous  growth  of  the  same  crop. 
Sin|Ie  cropping  may  thus  increase  the  severity  of  a  soil  infection 
utttd  the  production  of  a  paying  crop  is  absolutely  impossible.  (See 
28).  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  wilt  diseases,  potato  scab,  the 
rhizoctonia  diseases,  weevils  of  peas  and  beaiu. 

31.  Avoidancx  of  Certain  Fertilizers  which  promote  the 
severity  of  fungous  or  bacterial  troubles,  (a)  Addition  of  lime  in- 
creases severity  of  potato  scab,  (h)  Barnyard  manure  also  increases 
the  severity  ot  potato  scab,  (c)  Nitrogenous  fertiUaea  promote 
vigorous  succulent  tissue  and  so  increase  danger  of  pear  fire  blight 

32.  UsB  OF  Certain  Fbrtilizbrs.  The  application  of  lime  to 
a  rhizoctonia  infected  soil  u  of  value  since  it  produces  an  alkaline 
OMidition  unfavorable  to  the  fungus.  Alfalfa  failures  may  be  doe 
to  acid  soils  which  may  be  corrected  by  liming. 

Control  of  Wator  Supply 

33.  Rbducb  trb  Watbr  UsBn  in  Irrigation  either  by  less  fi»> 
quent  irrigations  or  by  watering  for  shorter  periods.  Like  the  me 
ol  strong  drink  the  use  of  irrigation  water  is  intoxication,  for  the 
grower  is  stimulated  by  the  response  which  plants  maike  to  plenty  of 
water  to  use  a  little  more.  The  result  is  that  over-irrigation  naA 
ovei^-growth  are  not  uncommon.  This  is  just  the  condition  which 
favors  a  bacterial  disease  like  fire-blight  of  apple  and  pear,  inaeasci 
the  severity  of  powdery  mildew^  of  apple  or  wheat  and  aggravates 
such  non-parasitic  trouoles  as  bitter  rot  of  apple  and  winter  injury 
of  fruit  trees  in  its  various  forms.  An  excess  of  moisture  seems  to  be 
favorable  for  the  increase  of  soil-infesting  nematodes,  and  green- 
houses that  are  kept  especially  damp  are  frequently  overran  with 
sow  bugs. 

34.  Water  thb  Soil,  not  the  Plants.  In  greenhouse  oops 
spraying  with  a  garden  hose  is  a  means  of  spreading  certain  fungoos 
diseases.  If  rust  appears  in  carnation  beds,  the  successful  grower 
keeps  it  in  check  by  wateiing  with  an  open  hose  between  rows.  A 
disease  like  the  late  blight  of  celery  may  be  spread  and  increases  in 
severity  by  running  the  irrigation  water  down  the  rows*  rather 
than  between  them. 

Saactlon  of  Site 

38.  Avoid  heavy  poorly  aerated  soils  which  are  especially  favor- 
able to  certain  bacterial  diseases  like  black  rot  of  cabbage  and  black- 
leg of  potato    and  which  predispose  stone  fruits  to  physiological 


HarvMtlnir  «Bd  Storago  Praetacoo 

36.  Earlt  Cutting  is  designed  to  interrupt  the  o ^ 

the  life  cycle  or,  wherever  possible,  to  prevent  the  development  of  the 
wintering  stage  of  the  parasite.  Two  notable  illustrationa  among 
fungous  diseases  are  leaf  spot  and  downy  mildew  of  alfalfa;  the  dover- 
seed  midge  may  be  partially  controlled  in  a  similar  manner. 

37.  UsB  OF  PoisoNBD  Batt.  (o)  Polsowd  bran.  Wet  40 
pounds  of  bran  until  the  water  can  be  squeezed  oat  in  the  hand, 
then  stir  in  2  gallons  of  molasses  and  5  pounds  of  white  aiseoic 
Scatter  in  small  piles  in  the  pathway  of  the  pests,  (b)  Citric  bran 
nutsk,  (i)  Mix  dry  50  pounds,  wheat  bran;  ai  pounds,  white  ar- 
senic or  Paris  gieen;  (2)  Mix  thoroughly  i  dozen  Lemons,  indndiag 
rind,  chopped  fine,  4  quarts,  Syrup  of  molasses;  5  gallons,  Wab.r. 
For  use,  mix  I  and  2  lust  before  using  and  add  sufficient  w) 


make  a  wet  mash,  (e)  Slices  of  cairot.  raw  potatoes  or  other  vege- 
tables may  be  rolled  in  Paris  green  and  placed  in  the  haunts  of  tns 
pest. 

38.  Borers  may  be  killed  by  digging  them  out  or  by  inserda^  a 
flexible  wire  into  their  burrows.  Hanflfpicking  of  beetles  and  throwmg 
them  into  a  pan  of  kerosene  is  sure  but  tedious. 

39.  Thb  Usb  of  Bbrribs  ofsomesoitto  prevent  the  sdvaace 
or  migrarion  of  insects,  or  occasionally  of  funn^  is  often  effective. 
(a)  Bandint  with  some  sticky  material,  (b)  Furrows  or  treuekes. 
Plowed  furrows  may  be  used  to  check  the  march  of  army  worm,  the 
retarded  army  being  killed  by  spraying  with  strong  contact  insecti- 
cide. 

40.  Paint  sulphur  and  oil  on  steam  pipes. 

41.  Mechanical  Destruction  of  PARAsrrBS.  Because  of 
their  large  size  and  characteristic  work,  the  larvae  of  toe 
sphinx  or  hawk  moths  may  be  easily  located,  and  gathered  aad 
destroyed  or  cut  in  two  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  -wherever  found. 
The  egg  masses  of  tussock  moths,  potato  beetles,  brown  tail  nodn 
and  others  which  are  generally  conspicuous,  may  also  be  located 
and  destroyed.  Brown  tail  and  gypsy  moth  egg  masses  are  effec- 
tually deatroyed  if  painted  with  creosote 

Sm«I  SalocUon  and  DlaMso  lUalrtatBt  VstflotiM 

42.  The  Use  of  Disbasb-frbb  Sbbd  o&  Stock.  Certaia 
of  the  seed-borne  troubles  can  not  be  readily  oooti  oiled  by  seed 
treatment;  against  these  the  selection  of  healthy  seed  or  seed  fne 
from  the  germs  of  disease  offers  an  avenue  of  escape.  It  is  alio 
e(]ually  impoitant  that  all  stock  used  for  propagation  such  as  cart- 
tings,  scions,  bulbs,  etc.,  be  free  from  diseases  or  pests. 

43.  The  SsLEcnoN  of  Resistant  Varieties  of  SFxais* 
The  ex(}erience  of  growers  and  the  results  of  experimental  tests  Aom 
that  it  is  frequent^  pqssible  to  list  varieties  into  resistant,  suscept- 
ible, and  very  susceptible  groups,  and  such  lists  have  been  puUisiied 
by  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  many  of  our  impoctast 
crops.  A  few  cf  many  possible  examples  may  be  dted:  D«"m» 
varieties  of  wheat  and  the  Kanred  show  a  marked  resistance  to  unB 
rust;  Palmetto  asparagus,  a  variety  resistant  to  rust,  has  luv^ 
replaced  the  susceptible  Conover's  Colossal;  English  varieties  of 
gooseberry  are  much  more  susceptible  to  mildew  than  the  Aiaen- 
can;  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  chestnuts  ate  much  mon 
the  bark  diseases  than  the  natije  Ancrican  ChestnuK. 
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.  What  is  a  **Good''  Strawberry? 

SOME  time  ago,  I  read  an  article  in  the 
Garden  Magazine  that  told  of  Mr. 
Kevitt's  successful  planting  as  late  as  November 
15th.  Is  not  early  August  considered  the  most 
desirable  date  for  Southern  Massachusetts? 
For  the  large  home  garden  where  shipping 
•qualities  are  not  requisite  what  kinds  of  straw- 
berries best  comply  with  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  "sweet  and  luscious  and  of  aromatic 
flavor"  ^^— Edward  S.  Adams,  Mass. 

— I,  too,  think  most  growers  would  be  sur- 

frised  at  Mr.  Kevitt's  late  planting  date,  but 
saw  the  fruit  and  plants  late  in  June,  and  the 
crop  was  certainly  a  good  one.  It  would  have 
l>een  a  good  showing  for  any  time  of  setting. 
But  these  were  the  strongest,  well-rooted 
plants  most  skilfully  set  in  the  best  of  soil. 

When  it  comes  to  naming  "best"  kinds  of 
strawberries,  it's  much  hke  selecting  the  "best 
girl"  for  some  other  fellow — it's  risky  busi- 
ness. There's  no  accounting  for  tastes,  and 
this  applies  to  strawberry  })lants  as  well  as 
strawberry  growers.  No  fruit  is  more  finicky 
in  its  variations,  and  no  other  fruit  is  more 
local  in  its  success  and  failures.  A  variety 
that  is  "best"  in  one  locality  or  on  one  kind  of 
soil  or  under  one  method  of  culture  may  be 
nearly  worthless  in  others.  For  example, 
Chesapeake  in  form  and  color  is  ideal, 
and  its  quality  is  high.  But  the  introducer,  J. 
T.  Lovett,  says  that  it  will  not  succeed  on 
his  sandy  soil.  I  saw  it  on  heavy  soil  years 
ago.  Its  appearance  captivated  nnr  eye,  its 
quality  tickled  my  palate,  and  "I  fell  for  it" 
at  once,  though  it  was  then  spoken  of  as  a  little 
weak  in  plant  and  a  poor  "plant  maker." 
1  tried  this  in  a  small  way  only  to  be  repeat- 
edly disappointed  on  my  sandy  soil.  If  I  lived 
in  Massachusetts,  I  certainly  would  test  it. 
In  fruit,  it's  one  of  the  best  I've  ever  seen. 

A  variety  that  is  very  popular  up  Boston 
way  is  Marshall,  for  it  succeeds  there;  from 
my  experience,  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  strawberry  graces,  "sweet, 
luscious,  aromatic,"  in  highest  degree.  But 
it's  worth  trying.  Wm.  Belt  is  a  berry  worth 
while  though  its  tendency  to  grow  cartwheels 
doesn't  suit  some.  But  it's  a  strong  grower, 
productive  and  of  good  quality.  Nick 
Ohmer  is  another  variety  worth  trying.  For 
late,  Gandy  is  good.  Fendall  is  a  good  one  in 
some  localities.  Some  of  the  new  hybrids  may 
prove  valuable,  but  time  and  many  tria(s 
arc  necessary  to  demonstrate  this.  Try  a  few 
plants  of  Forward  or  Progressive  "everbear- 
ing*' varieties. 

But  best  of  all  take  a  squint  over  the  fence  of 
your  strawberry  growing  neighbor,  whose  soil 
and  conditions  are  like  your  own.  Try 
several  varieties  in  a  small  way,  including  each 
year  one  of  the  newer  kinds.  This  experimental 
work  is  more  fun  than  the  circus,  and  you  may 
find  a  prize  that  combines  all  the  desired 
qualities.—/.  H.  F. 


FAIRFAX  ROSES 

Will  blcx)m  in  your  garden  just  as  well  as  they 
do  in  ours.  They  are  propagated  under  Natural 
conditions — not  forced  in  hot  green-houses.  They 
are  hardy,  vigorous  plants  that  will  thrive  in  all 
climates.  They  are  all  wintered  out  of  doors  and 
will  bloom  freely  the  first  season.  Fairfax  Roses  are 
celebrated  among  rose  growers 
for  their  extraordinary  beauty 
and  wonderful  bloom. 

1919  Rose  and  Seed 
Book  Free 

They  describe  and  illustrate  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  hardy  kinds  of 
Fairfax  Roses,  Vegetables,  and  flowers 
that  will  thrive  in  your  garden,  they 
tell  you  how  to  grow  Fairfax  Roses, 
flowers  and  vegetables  with  the  greatest 
success. 

$50  in  Gold 

Will  be  given  for  the  finest  specimen 
of  Vegetables  grown  from  our  seeds. 

Your  copy  of  these  free  books  are 
awaiting  your  request.    Write  to-day. 

W.  R.  GRAY 


Bo.  6  OAKTON,  Fairfax  Co.,  Virginia 


"VALUE  FOR  VALUE"  IS  OUR  MOTTO 

When  in  need  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  remember  that  we  have  it. 
Our  prices  are  always  reasonable.  Our  service  is  prompt. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

THE    BAY   STATE    NURSERIES 
678  Adams  Street  North  Abington,  Mass. 


Readers  of  Garcien  Magazine-^ 

Respond  to 

The  Call  of  the  TimesI 


Vassar  College, 
Bennett  School, 
Glen  Eden. 

We  will  take  good  care  of  your  orders  with  Quality 

Flowers  and  Quality  service. 

THE  SALTFORD  FLOWER  SHOP 

Poughkeepsie  New  York 

F.  T.  D.   Members 


If  we  fill  your  order,  our  reputation 
is  your  guarantee  of  efficiency. 
Telegraph  Us.       ' 


Readers  of  Garden  Magazine 
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Flowers  are  Sunshine  to  Sick  Soldier  and  Sailor  Boys 
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THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  DECEMBER,  1918 

The  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  things  which  should  he  thought  about  or  done  during  the  next  few  weeks.  For  full  detaxb  as 
to  how  to  do  the  different  things  suggested,  see  the  current  or  back  issues  of  The  Garden  Magazine.  An  index  of  contents  is  prepared  for  each  completed, 
volume,  and  is  sent  gratis  on  request.    Prepare  now  for  next  yearns  garden. 


DO  NOT  stop  fall  work  by  the  calender, 
but  continue  until  everything  is  frozen 
up  tight. 
Takine  advantage  of  the  last  week 
or  two  will  enable  you  to  "get  the  jump**  on 
next  year's  work. 

Prepare  now  for  plowing  or  spading  the 
vegetable  garden  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  next 
March.  Is  everything  out  of  the  ground? 
Oyster  plants  and  parsnips  can  remain  where 
grown,  out  it  is  better  to  take  out  and  store 
or  trench  them. 

Don't  leave  any  refuse  in  the  garden  to  cet 
frozen  in.  If  you  haven't  done  the  job  already, 
remove  pea  brush,  bean  poles,  old  com  stalks, 
cabbage  tops,  vegetables  that  froze  before  matur- 
ing, and  anything  else  that  may  be  in  the  way 
next  spring,  or  serve  to  protect  or  harbor  insect 
eggs  or  disease  Rerms  dunng  next  winter.  Make 
that  part  of  the  garden  "clean  as  a  whistle." 
Bum  all  the  .weeds  and  refuse.  The  clean  flame 
is  the  only  sure  cure  for  any  left-over  which  may 
be  infected.  Don't  take  a  chance  by  putting  it 
on  the  compost  heap. 

For  safe  and  easy  buming,  make  a  cylinder  of 
chicken  wire  or  something  a  little  heavier,  if 
available,  stand  this  on  end,  turn  out  the  lower 
edge,  and  hold  it  in  place  with  a  few  large 
stones  or  bricks  and  burn  your  rubbish  in  it. 

Soil  for  Spring  Um 

TF  YOU  expect  to  start  plants  in  the  house 
early  in  the  spring,  get  in  a  supply  now  of 
finely  sifted  garaen  loam^  leaf  mold  and  sand. 
You  can  do  this  work  now  in  a  half  hour  or 
an  hour;  while  it  may  take  several  hours  of  hard 
work  when  the  ground  is  frozen  next  spring. 

WlnUr  Mulch  In  Um  Flofww  Garden 

npHERE  is  no  hurry  about  actually  getting 
■'•  it  on  the  ground,  unless  by  the  time  you 
read  thfs  severelv  cold  weather  has  already  set  in 
and  the  ground  has  frozen  hard.  Leaves  or 
short,  clean,  dry  manure  make  a  fi;ood  mulch 
material.  A  convenient  way  to  hold  it  in  place 
is  to  use  short  stakes  and  a  border  of  12-inch 
chicken  wire  to  hold  the  mulching  material  in 
place  where  it  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  get 
scattered  about  the  lawn  or  grounds  or  blow  off. 

Bm1»  for  Sprinc  Planting 

F  YOU  are  planning  to  make  any  new  flower 
beds  or  a  rose  bed  next  spring,  this  is  the  last 
chance  to  do  tne  work  (if  the  ground  hasn't  frozen 
up  yet.)  The  advantag:e  of  doing  it  now  instead 
of  waiting  until  spring  is  not  only  that  there  is 
more  time  but  also  that  the  job  will  be  done 
much  more  thoroughly  than  it  is  likely  to  be 
done  then,  and  the  soil  being  prepared  several 
months  in  advance  will  be  in  a  very  much  bet- 
ter state  than  if  fixed  just  before  it  is  wanted 
for  planting.  Remove  all  soil  for  a  distance 
of  a  few  feet  or  so,  carefully  give  the  next 
six  or  eight  inches  of  loam  m  the  bottom  a 
first  breaking  or  loosening  with  a  pick,  if  it  is  a 
hard  clay  sub-soil,  and  put  in  eighf  inches  or  so 
of  coarse  cinders.  Then  fill  in  with  soil  and 
manure  to  within  half  a  foot  or  so  of  the  top,  and 
finish  off  with  good,  clean  loam,  heaping  up 
slightly  to  allow  for  settling  during  the  winter. 
If  this  work  is  done  now,  setting  out  your  flowers 
or  rose  garden  next  spring  will  be  the  easiest  kind 
of  work — nothing  to  it  But  to  add  a  little  bone 
meal  or  fertilizer  and  to  stick  in  the  plants! 

Flownrs  for  Indoors 

MOST  of  the  hardy  perennials  will  bloom 
early  in  a  frame  or  even  indoors  if  taken 
up  and  potted  now,  and  started  into  growth  in 
Febmary  or  early  March.  Things  of  this  kind, 
blooming  weeks  ahead  of  those  outdoors  will  be 
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much  more  appreciated  than  they  ever  were 
when  flowering  in  the  open.  Simply  take  up 
carefully,  put  m  generous  sized  pots  with  good 
drainage,  water  thoroughly,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
store  in  a  moist  place  or  in  a  frame  outside  where 
they  will  not  freeze  too  hard.  An  occasional 
touch  of  frost  will  not  hurt  them. 

Pot  up  Cuttings  Earljr 

TF  YOU  arc  starting  new  plants  from  cuttings 
— and  that  is  the  quickest  and  the  surest  way 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  most  of  the  new  things  you 
may  be  interested  in — take  them  out  of  the  sand 
just  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  be  put  out. 
But  don't  put  *em  in  big  pots !  The  smaller  the 
pots  the  better,  at  first.  "Thumb"  pots,  or 
2-inch  pots  are  the  best.  ^  Use  light  soil  with  a 
good  proportion  of  sand  in  it,  for  the  first  potting. 
If  only  larger  pots  are  available,  put  tnree  or 
four  cutting  around  the  edge  of  a  four  or  five 
inch  pot.  Pot  firmly;  water  thoroughly;  then 
leave  quite  dry  for  a  few  days,  and  keep  shaded 
from  hot  sun  until  growth  starts. 

THeks  of  WoatfaMT 

BE  CAREFUL  with  watering;,  even  if  you 
have  only  a  single  frame.  ^  There  is  a  simple 
rule  to  try  to  follow — ^water  in  such  a  way  that 
the  foliage  and  soil  surface  will  be  dried  off  by 
night.  Keeping  that  in  mind,  you  will  be  guided 
by  circumstances.  But  remember  also  that  the 
less  frequently  you  have  to  water  the  better — 
and  during  tne  next  few  months  comparatively 
little  water  is  needed.  Also  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  water  a  second  time  than  to  get  soil  that 
has  been  over-watered  dried  out  again  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Read  last  month's  Garden  Magazine  for  the 
routine  of  greenhouse  management  at  this  season. 

Plants  Insido  tho  Houso 

PLANTS  which  have  been  taken  in  for  the 
winter  window  garden  are  likely  to  begin  to 
show  signs  of  trouble  about  this  time.  To  keep 
them  in  good  condition  you  must  do  three  things: 

1st. — ^Water  frequently  enough  to  keep  tiie 
ground  evenly  moist,  but  never  over-saturated 
or  muddy. 

2nd. — Give  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  all  the 
sunshine  the  variety  needs  (many  things  will  do 
well  without  direct  sunlight). 

3d.— Spray,  fumigate  or  dip  the  plants  regu- 
larly in  nicotine  sulphate  solution,  to  control 
aphis  or  other  sucking  insects,  which  cause 
ninety  per  cent,  of  plant  insect  troubles  indoors 
other  than  those  of  air  conditions. 

Keep  house  plants  well  fed.  Plants  in  pots 
soon  exhaust  the  available  food  supply  in  the 
soil,  if  it  is  not  replenished.  There  are  several 
eood  complete  plant  foods  for  flowers,  especially 
designed  tor  house  use.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
fine  bone  flour  worked  into  eacn  pot  is  excellent. 
A  little  diluted  ammonia,  applied  when  the  soil 
is  already  moist,  is  also  good.  Do  not  use  olive 
oil,  castor  oil,  beef  tea,  or  any  similar  concoction 
which  you  may  chance  to  hear  recommended 
or  even  see  advised  in  print. 

Tho  Bulb  Bordor 

MANY  bulbs  have  come  in  very  late  this 
year.  If  you  did  not  order  American 
frown  stock — ^which  by  the  way  is  proving  to 
e  in  every  way  as  good  as  the  imported— you 
may  still  be  waiting  for  some  of  the  varieties 
that  are  usually  in  the  ground  by  this  time. 

Get  ready  for  planting,  even  if  the  bulbs  are  later 
than  ever  before.  After  the  border  is  prepared, 
a  mulch  of  straw  or  manure  will  keep  it  from 
freezing,  so  that  you  can  plant  as  late  as  you 
pleSise. 
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Warning!  Do  not  put  the  mulch  in  place 
where  bulb's  have  been  planted  until  after  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze;  it  makes  a  harboring 
place  for  mice,  which  are  likely  to  injure  the 
Dulbsy  or  the  first  growth  in  the  spring. 

Orchard  and  Small  Fraits 

TIME  now  to  get  the  mulch  on  the  straw- 
berry bed,  as  the  ground  freezes  up.  A  few 
pieces  of  board  or  small  cord  wood  will  be  handy 
to  help  hold  it  in  place,  until  setded  by  rain  or 
snow  so  that  it  won't  blow  about. 

Attend  to  the  cane  fruits,  raspberries,  black« 
berries,  etc.,  now.  Prune  out  all  old  wood,  and 
cut  the  tall  canes  back  a  littie.  If  left  until 
spring  this  work  is  likely  to  be  negleeted  in  the 
push  of  other  things. 

TVsnchss  for  N«sk  Year 

SPADE  up  or  trench  the  soil  for  next  spring; 
Except  where  you  have  sown  cover  crop% 
spade  up  the  ground  this  fall  just  before  freezing 
weather.  Do  not  rdke  off,  but  leave  the  ground 
rough  and  the  sub-soil  in  lumps  on  the  surface. 
In  this  way  you  can  make  valuable  use  of  your 
sometime  enemies  frost  and  snow,  as  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  during  the  early  spring  will 
so  disintegrate  and  pulverize  the  soil  that  it 
will  be  in  prime  condition  for  making  a  seed  bed 
in  the  spring. 

Put  In  tho  Wlatsr*s  Cslsvy 

MOST  of  the  celery  which  has  been  blanched 
out  of  doors  for  fall  use  will  be  exhausted 
this  month  and  any  heads  left  out  of  doors  and. 
banked  up  until  now  for  holiday  and  winter  use 
should  now  be  put  in  the  celery  cellar  or  vegetable 
pits  outside.  G)ver  pits  with  hay  or  straw  on 
the  approach  of  hard  freezing  adding  to  the  cover* 
ing  as  cold  weather  increases  sufficiently  to  pro- 
tect the  celery.  For  storing  inside,  use  long, 
narrow  boxes  as  deep  as  the  celery  is  tall,  leave 
soil  on  roots  and  pack  in  as  tightly  as  the  plants 
will  comfortably  go.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  wet 
slightiy  around  the  roots,  but  leave  the  tops  and 
stalks  dry.  Growth  will  continue  in  storage. 
Mulching  and  Fasdlag 

AFTER  the  ground  freezes,  protect  any  fall 
plantings.  Remember,  this  muldi  also 
is  not  to  keep  things  from  freezing  but  to  keep 
them  frozen  after  they  do  freeze,  and  so  prevent 
undue  starts. 

Wherever  you  have  sown  a  cover  crop,  rye, 
or  rye  and  vetch,  to  grow  through  the  winter 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  whatever  manure  or  com* 
post  you  may  have  on  hand  as  a  top  dressing  late 
m  the  fall.  The  rains  and  melting  snows  will 
wash  this  down  to  the  roots,  and  you  will  get  it 
all  back  again  when  you  spade  the  cover  crop 
under  in  the  spring. 

Grvsnhouss  Fual 

LIGHTNING  changes  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  what  is  prohibited  to-day  may  be 
legal  by  to-morrow  I  At  all  events  the  famous 
"50%  fuel  order"  for  greenhouses  has  been  mod- 
ified in  part.  As  this  is  written  the  governing 
rule  for  private  greenhouses  in  New  'V^rk  state 
permits  the  50%  of  bituminous  coal,  **but  under 
no  circumstances  are  they  to  receive  or  be  al- 
lowed to  burn  anthracite  coal."  All  state  fuel 
administrators  have  been  instructed  that  ''florists 
may  bum  bituminous  coal,  steam,  anthracite, 
or  coke  breeze"  without  having  such  fuel  apply 
on  their  quota,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  HKal 
administrators  there  is  a  surplus  of  such  fuel 
'Svhich  can  be  spared."  Or,  in  other  words* 
greenhouses  generally  may  use  coal  other  than 
domestic  anuiradte  sizes  up  to  requiremeots  if 
they  can  get  Ul  x  ^  1 
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Garden  Literature 
For  Amateurs 

*^Could  not  afford  to  miss  a  single 
number  of  your  valuable  magazines,*' 

**They  help  me  more  than  all  other 
magazines  on  gardening  combined/' 

**They  are  the  most  wonderful  guidance 
for  an  amateur," 

These  are  the  universal  com- 
ments of  all  readers. 

Flower  Lore 

A  magazine  on  the  practical  growing  of  flowers. 

Vegetable  Lore 

Tells  you  hotVy  when  and  what  to  grow,  and 
how  to  prepare  for  the  table. 

Both  are* 'delight fully  different"  and  "surpris- 
ingly unique."     Nothing  is  ever  repeated — all 
suggestions  are  timely — appear  once  a  month. 
Write  for  sample  copies  and  rates. 
The  ideal  gift  for  gardening  friends. 

MAURICE  FXJLD,  Garden  Expert 

PhoiM  Brjrant  2886 

7  West  45th  Street  New  York 


FARR  '5" 


a  book  of  112  pages,  30  full 


Hard-V  Plant  P*^*^  illustrations  (13  in 
J^  y  -   ^••**»»    natural  color);  a  treatise  on 

SVBClCUtlCS  ?^®  hardy  garden,  contain- 

'^  ing  information  on  upward 

of  500  varieties  of  Peonies  (the  most  complete  col- 
lection in  existence);  Lemoine's  new  and  rare 
Deutzias,  Philadelphus  and  Lilacs;  Irises  (both  Jap- 
anese and  German)  of  which  I  have  all  the  newer 
introductions  as  well  as  the  old-time  favorites,  and 
a  comprehensive  list  of  hardy  perennials. 

Garden  looers  toko  do  not  have  the  Sixth  Edition  may  secure  a 
complimentary  copy  if  they  send  me  their  name  ami  address. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomiuinc  NtWMiiM  Co. 

103  Garfield  Avenue  WyomUsing,  Pa. 


KNOBLE  BROS. 

1836  West  25th  Street 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Let  lis  take  care  of  your  Cleveland 

wants.     Choice  Flowers  —  Always. 


I — Irish  Roses  r- 

In  varieties  which  have  won  the  King's  Cup,  the  HoUand  Psric 
silver  cup,  the  Wand  Cup  for  four  years  in  succession,  and  nx>re 
than  fifty  first  prizes.  Extra  strong  plants,  which  are  set  early 
should  produce  blooms  from  June  to  frost. 

Send  for  our  special  list  of  Hybrid  Peipetuals,  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  Teas.    Order  a.  once  for  early  spring  shipmenL 

Rosedale  Nurseries 

S.  G.  HARRIS.  Propr. 
Box  G»  Tarrytof^nu  N.  Y. 


December  Planting  in  the  South 

PROTECTION  against  the  disastrous  effects 
of  freezing  and  thawing,  winds,  snow  and 
sleet  is  the  important  part  of  winter  work 
for  December.  Newly  planted  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  tied  to  at  least  two  strong  stakes, 
and  before  the  ground  freezes  earth  should  be 
packed  firmly  about  the  roots.  After  the  ground 
is  frozen  coarse  manure  can  be  put  at  the  Base  of 
the  Rose  bushes  and  all  newly  planted  trees  and 
shrubs.  Tie  with  soft  twine  all  valuable  evergreens 
to  prevent  the  weight  of  snow  from  bending  and 
breaking  them.  Tie  up  fig  bushes  and  Hydrangeas 
with  pine  boughs  or  straw  about  them.  Tuck  in 
the  plants  snugly  for  the  long  winter's  nap.  Only 
tender  Roses  need  much  protection  especially  the 
standards  and  they  can  nave  straw  tied  around 
them.  Others  need  only  a  mulch  of  loose,  rotted 
manure. 

Put  coarse  manure  between  the  rows  of  spinach, 
but  not  on  it,  for  when  the  warm  days  come  in 
winter  it  is  apt  to  bum. 

Cover  the  celery  bed  with  pine  tags  or  straw 
held  down  by  planks  laid  down  in  roof  fashion  in 
order  to  shedf  the  rain  and  snow. 

All  root  crops  can  be  kept  in  kilns.  (See  De- 
cember 191 6  Garden  Magazine.)  An  unheated 
cellar  is  a  better  storage  place  for  roots. 

There  should  now  oe  a  good  winter  garden. 
Leeks,  parsnips,  salsify,  and  carrots  remain  where 
plantea  and  are  used  as  needed.  There  are  tur- 
nip tops  for  greens  as  well  as  the  upland  cress 
that  grows  wild  and  these  two  mixed  half  and 
half  make  an  excellent  boiled  salad. 

Lettuce  in  the  frames  should  be  watered  in  the 
morning  only  and  then  only  when  needed.  It 
does  not  require  much  water  in  winter.  Give 
plenty  of  air  every  day  by  lifting  the  sash  a  little 
m  heat  of  day,  and  closing  in  early  afternoon. 

Examine  the  orchard  trees  for  San  Jose  scale, 
and  spray  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  several 
times  during  the  winter;  also  cut  out  dead  limbs 
and  those  that  crowd  each  other.  Plant  fruit 
and  nut  trees  as  long  as  the  ground  is  not  frozen 
nor  too  wet. 

Plant  the  early  flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  Crocus,  and  plant 
as  deep  as  four  times  the  size  of  the  bulb.  Do 
not  cover  heavily  with  manure  or  they  will  begin 
blooming  the  warm  days  of  winter  very  likely, 
and  get  nipped  by  a  sudden  cold  spell. 

Calla  Lilies,  Hippeastrum  and  Amaryllis, 
that  have  been  resting  during  the  summer,  should 
be  watered  from  manure  barrel,  and  brought 
into  the  Conservatoiy  or  Greenhouse. 

Pansies  and  Daisies  and  Violets,  although 
hardy  and  blooming  out  of  doors  in  mild  days,  yet 
if  protected  from  snow  by  having  them  in  cold- 
frames,  can  be  gathered  more  readily. 

If  the  weather  is  open,  strawberries  and  all 
small  fruit,  and  asparagus,  can  be  planted  this 
month,  but  the  ground  should  be  loose  and  dry. 

If  Poppies,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Mignonette,  For- 
get-me-nots, Phlox  Drummondi  were  not  sowed 
in  November,  do  so  now  if  the  weather  is  open 
and  the  ground  unfrozen. 

These  will  bloom  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 
Forget-me-nots  planted  in  among  the  wall-flowers 
are  a  lovely  combination,  and  bloom  as  early  as 
February. 

Virginia.  J.  M.  Patterson. 
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^ANSWERS  ALL 
GARDENING 
QUESTIONS 

Everything  you  want  to  know  about 
growing  vegetables  and  flowers. 

How  to  plant,  when  to  plant  and  the 
kinds  to  plant,  including  all  worth-while 
novelties. 

Special  cultural  directions  by  famous 
authorities  on  growing  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

Sent  free  to  any  one  mentioning  this 
publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-16  Chestnut  Stre«t 
PHILADELPHIA 


Prepare  for  luring 
Planting  Now — 

it  is  none  too  earlyl 
Tr*es,    Shrubs,    Ev«r- 
gTe«ns,  Perennials, 
Roses,  Etc 

All  our  stock  is 
of  proven  merit. 
Some  of  the  finest 
estates  in  the  coun- 
try have  been  sup- 
phed  thru  us  in  the 
past  century. 

Over  800  acres  of  specially  selected  stock  to  choose  from. 

Our  nurseries  arc  20  minutes  from  Penn.  Terminal.  N. Y.C. 

Pay  us  avisittphoneor  write.  Completecatalogue  sent  free. 

AnMffkan  NurMry  Co.  Fluthuif ,  L.  L,  N.  T. 
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"Say  ItWith  Flowers" 

Iris  for  spring  and  mid-summer,  with  Phlox 
for  later  blooms,  will  carry  your  messages  to 
those  who  need  cheer  and  comfort. 

There  are  many  other  perennials,  which  added 
to  your  garden,  will  round  out  a  full  season  of 
bloom  for  many  purposes. 

My  Special  Catalogue  of  Irises,  Phlox,  Peo- 
nies, and  other  perennials  will  be  mailed  on 
request. 

ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 

5.  G.  HARRIS,  Prognrimior 
Box  G  Tarrytown,  New  York 


Hicks  Bi^  ^GGi 
SavQ  Ten  Years 


You  wilt  be  de- 
lighted with  a  truck 
toatl  of  trees  like 
these,  fruit  treet 
tKat  bear  sooner 
tliui  usual,  old  li* 
lacs,  lyringa  and 
tall  everxTeens  to 
make  the  place 
cozy  all  winter. 

Safe  arrival  by 
rail  and  satisfactory 
.i;rovvth  jjuaranteed. 

Hicks  Nurseries 

Weitbury 

Long  Island 

Box  M     Phone  6S 


Advertietn  vill  appreeiaU  your  mentioning  The  Garden  Magazijfe  in  writing— and  we  tciU,  too 
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THE  National  Plant, 
Flower  and  Fruit 
Guild,  of  which 
Mrs*  John  Wood 
Stewart  is  president  has 
again  found  now  to  do  one 
of  those  extremely  useful 
things  which  eveiyone  wonders  hadn't  been  done 
before.  Just  as  last  year  their  truck  brought  in  the 
apples  which  the  near-by  fanners  said  were  not 
worth  marketing  and  sold  them  at  a  low  price 
and  in  goodly  quantity  to  those  who  wanted  ap- 
ples and  hadn  t  been  able  to  buy.  This  Guild 
saw  the  emptiness  of  the  camp  and  started  to 
remedy  it: 

"Whoever  has  visited  a  soldiers*  camp,  must 
depart  with  a  feeling  of  pity  that  in  this  land  of 
bounty  we  cannot  offer  our  boys  more  cheerful, 
more  attractive  and  more  homelike  surround- 
ings. ...  It  may  not  be  the  duty  of  the 
authorities — perhaps  it  is  not  pre-cssential — 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  folks  at  home  to  help 
in  a  movement  wnich  will  express  to  our  fighters 
our  appreciation  of  what  they  are  doing,  and 
our  desire  to  make  their  Camps  a  pleasant 
place  to  live  in.  .  .  .  This  Guild  is  call- 
mg  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  join  the 
army  of  camp  Beautifiers — and  see  that  every 
camp  blossoms  forth  into  a  spot  of  beauty." 

CAMP  UPTON  was  the  first  to  welcome  this 
idea  of  the  National  Plant,  Flower  and  Fiuit 
Guild,  and  commanding  officers  of  other  camps 
have  been  warmly  sympathetic.  The  Guild 
requested  of  the  camp  officer  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  permanent  organiza- 
tions of  his  camp — Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross, 
Knights  of  Columbusy  etc.,  whose  duty  wouU  be 
to  form  a  planting  plan,  prepare  the  ground,  and 
see  that  nie  plants  were  properly  set  out  and 
cared  for. 

Attractive  posters  have  been  distributed 
throu£h  likely  centres,  and  the  Guild's  offer  is 
cathoHc  enough,  "If  any  one  knows  places  where 
these  can  do  good  and  are  wanted,  send  us  word 
and  we  shall  promptly  do  the  rest." 

The  Guild  s  circular  had  a  peculiarly  strqng 
appeal  to  gardeners — especially  to  intelligent 
and  thrifty  gardeners — it  was  a  circular  so  very 
explicit  and  to  the  point — ^the  idea  being,  "enlist 
your  garden,  ave  of  your  surplus,  and  the  ma- 
terial will  be  abundant  enough. ' 

Again:  "We  do  not  wish  you  to  rob  your  gar- 
den, nor  to  sacrifice  any  of  the  plants  dear  to 
your  heart — but  there  is  a  way  of  making 
your  garden  do  its  bit,  to  the  betterment  of 
Itself.'^ 

"No  doubt  you  have  Iris,  Phloxes,  Peonies, 
Larkspur  and  other  hardy  plants  ♦  *  ♦  which 
would  prosper  more  if  they  were  lifted  and 
divided  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"And  then  you  will  find  that  your  Hollyhocks 
have  seeded  themselves,  and  that  you  have  hun- 
dreds of  young  plants  growing  ♦  ♦  ♦.  We  can 
use  millions  of  Hollyhocks. 

"And  then  you  have  some  shrubs  or  bushes 
that  have  grown  too  large,  or  you  have  more 
Roses  than  you  care  for.  We  and  the  boys  will 
be  glad  to  have  them. 

**Have  you  sod  to  spare?  We  can  use  it  by 
the  thousands  of  yards.  Of  course  we  shall  be 
grateful  for  even  a  small  amount. 

"Have  you  a  cold  frame?  Why  not  sow  some 
seeds  of  hardy  plants  such  as  Pansies,  Forget- 
me-nots,  Larkspur,  Foxglove,  Hollyhock,  etc. 
We  will  be  glad  to  have  them  next  spring;  and 
then  we  want  your  surplus  of  Dahlias,  Cannas, 
Gladiolus,  Lilies,  or  any  other  root  which  you 
keep  through  the  winter  and  of  which  you  always 
have  more  than  you  know  what  to  do  with.  *  *  * 

"*  *  *  Prepare  for  next  spring,  and  when  you 
send  your  list  to  the  seedsman  get  enough 
seeds  so  that  you  can  spare  us  thousands  of 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Marigolds;  Calendula,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Calliopsis,  Petunias,  or  any  other 
good  annuals. 

"We  want  those  camps  to  be  a  riot  of  color 
next  year. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  GARDENING 


A  Nmwm  Fmatm  oi  NtiHonal  Cwurmnt  AetMtin 


"If  you  are  not  within  driving  distance  of  any 
camp,  send  to  us  your  name  and  the  name  of 
your  nearest  camp,  and  we  will  send  you  a  camp- 
garden  label.  • 

"Pack  and  ship  the  plants,  and  we  will  refund 
the  money  you  pay  for  expressagc  or  postage.** 

WHAT  gardener  could  resist?  According  to 
the  results  veiy  few  resisted  and  as  the 
fall  closed  the  Camps  bid  fair  to  drop  the  wilder- 
ness, or  rather  desert,  aspect,  and  to  blossom 
like  the  Rose. 

I  venture  the  opinion  that  the  Guild's  seductive 
and  compelling  circular  was  the  work  of  an  ex- 

gert  garaener.  I  hear  also  that  nurserymen  and 
orists  responded  handsomely  to  the  appeal — one 
firm  giving  i,ooo  Gladiolus  bulbs  for  eveiy  camp 
in  the  country.  Others  have  filled  hundreds  of 
window  boxes  and  delivered  them  to  the  camp, 
some  gave  Geraniums  by  the  thousands,  others 
presented  handsome  young  evergreens.  May 
the  good  work  eo  on  as  long  as  the  camps  exist. 
The  address  of  the  Narional  Plant,  Flower  and 
Fruit  Guild  is  70  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  National 
Chairman  of  the  Soldiers*  Camp  Gardens  is 
Maurice  Fuld. 

/^NE  of  the  most  useful  things  that  garden 
^^  clubs  and  the  various  food  production  asso- 
ciations will  be  doing  this  winter  will  be  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  work  done  in  other 
states  and  by  other  organizations.  During  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  all  of  us  were  tool>usy 
to  do  more  than  put  through  the  immediate  work. 
Amone  the  states  which  have  done  interesting 
work  is  Maryland,  in  which  state  the  Council  of 
Defense  was  the  first  to  offer  people  not  only 
advice — which  is  easy,  and  often  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive--but  real  help,  purchasing 
tractors,  which  could  be  used  in  preparing  the 
land.  Motif  this  line  of  help  for  the  small 
farmer  ofFermg  the  use  of  state-owned  tractors 
and  equipment  such  as  he  is  unable  to  buy,  and 
yet  the  lack  of  which  place  him  at  a  disadvantage 
commercially  with  larger  owners,  will  do  more 
toward  stimulating  his  effort  in  production  than 
many  pamphlets.  It  will  also  bring  about  a 
spirit  of  real  cooperation  with  the  government, 
while  the  farmer  will  feel  that  the  government  is 
cooperating  with  him  to  make  his  work  a  success. 

VACANT  lot  gardens  are  no  new  thing  for 
Baltimore,  for  the  city  last  year  reported  no 
less  than  twenty  thousand  food-producing  back- 
yard gardens.  Years  before  other  cities  went  en- 
thusiastically a-gardening,  the  Baltimore  women 
were  getting  the  work  admirably  under  way, 
with  lectures  and  contests  and  various  forms  of 
garden  propaganda  and  showing  colored  lantern 
slides  ot  charming.  French  and  English  gardens — 
tiny  working  men*s  and  peasants'  gardens;  not 
de  luxe  estates — a  form  of  garden-propaganda 
one  wishes  could  be  more  widely  used.  It  is  a 
delightful  type  of  gardening  and  while  we  are 
making  our  gardens  highly  productive  of  food, 
we  might  as  well  make  them  productive  of  beauty 
also.  That  the  Baltimore  war  gardens  should 
have  been  highly  successful  was  to  be  expected. 
Miss  Martha  (JNeill  has  been  a  moving  spirit 
in  the  Baltimore  eardens  for  some  years,  and 
Baltimore  has  haa  a  very  competent  garden 
superintendent  in  Mrs.  Adelaide  Derringer, 
who  had  her  training  at  the  Lowthorpe  School 
of  Landscape  Gardening  and  has  done  very  able 
work — especially  in  the  Baltimore  war  gardens. 

THE  National  Prize  Certificate,  No.  i,  for 
canned  vegetables  put  up  by  a  war  gardener, 
has  been  awarded  to  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Brown  of 
Cincinnati.  Mrs.  Brown  took  first  prizes  that 
amounted   to   ^ico.    With    this    she    bought 
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War  Savings  Stamps.  Her 
garden  was  100  x  150  feet. 
She  grew  enough  for  her 
table  all  summer,  and  ia 
addition  put  up  125  cans 
of  vegetables  and  had  25 
bushels  of  potatoes.  . 
The  National  War  Garden  Commission,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  awards,  reports  two  other 
Ohio  women  among  the  first  nine  blue  ribbon 
winners.  Certificate  No.  2.  went  to  Mrs.  Isa- 
bella Jermain,  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Agency  in  Wisconsin.  Other  women 
who  have  been  reported  to  the  National  G)m- 
mission  as  deserving  National  recognition  aie: 
Miss  Flora  Krugman,  Elyria,  Ohio;  Miss  Alice 
Voorhees,  B^  I^ad,  N.  T.;  Miss  Valesca  Diener, 
Burlington,  Wis.;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Derriom,  Rock- 
wood,  Tenn.;  Miss  Elizabeth  Lindner,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Miss  Alma  McManus,  DeWitt,  Iowa; 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Chittenden,  Akron,  Ohio. 

\>f  ARION,  Ind.,  claims  the  credit  of  haimig 
^^^  more  war  gardens  than  any  town  of  its 
size  in  North  America.  J.  DeWolf,  of  the 
Marion  War  Garden  Association  reports  i^tooo 
war  gardens  in  a  population  of  27,cxx).  This 
means  an  average  of  more  than  one  garden  tp 
every  two  people.  (It  looks  a  little,  also,  as  if 
some  of  the  Marion  war  gardeners  in  their  en; 
thusiasm  must  be  having  gardens  that  axe 
twins  and  triplets.) 

OOMMUNITYwdening, tried  this  yearfordie 
^^  first  time  in  MinneapcHis  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess. According  to  Mr.  H.  U.  Nelson,  Secretary  of 
the  Minnesota  Garden  Club,  his  city  ranks  first  in 
the  country  in  gardening  prowess.  Minneapolis 
has  a  record  of  more  than  10,000  families  raising 
war  gardens  on  acreage  that  totals  more  dian 
2,000,  and  the  crops  thereon  valued  conservatively 
reach  the  sum  of  $500,000.  This  estimate  does 
not  include  the  1,500  gardens  outside  the  dtv 
limits  cultivated  by  M^nneapolitans,  but  is  al- 
most wholly  vacant  lot  and  waste  land  eardening, 
so  that  the  work  represents  salvage  and  reclama- 
tion as  well  as  gardening.  Evidendy  the  dty 
gardeners  intend  the  land  to  stay  redaimed  for 
25,000  small  berry  bushes  were  set  out  beside  the 
regular  planting  of  garden  crops. 
The  crop  acreage  was  as  follows: 


CROP 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Tomatoes 

Beans 

Cabbage 

Com 

Peas 

Cucumbers 

Melons 

Beets 

Carrots 

Lettuce 

Radishes 

Parsnips 

Miscellaneous . . . 


In  the  twenty-five  largest  community  gardens 
435  persons  were  employed,  one  unit  having  54 
gardens. 

11I7HILE  Blue  Ribbons  and  Prize  Certificates 
^^  do  not  seem  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  County 
officials.  Register  Richardson  Webster,  of  Brook- 
lyn has  been  receiving  from  the  National  War 
Garden  Commission  some  very  handsome  bou- 

Suets,  and  as  Doctor  Watts  held  up  to  emulation 
le  busy  bee,  so  Mr.  Percival  Ridsdale,  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Commission^  is  prepared 
to  send  word  of  what  Register  Webster  has  ac- 
complished to  the  Registers,  County  Clerks,  or 
other  officials  havine  charge  of  land  records  in 
counties  all  over  the  country.  He  hopes  to 
stir  them  up  to  undertake  the  same  line  of  work 
all  over  the  country,  "so  that  in  another  year  the 
Victory  garden  movement  will  be  as  wcu  devd- 
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Garden  Sash 
That  Hold 
The  Heat 


When  the  Sun's  Heat  Raj-s  in  Winter  fall  upon  the  SUN- 
LIGHT Sash,  they  pass  through  and  are  ftaved  to  wann  up 
the  bed  beneath,  it  becom«  a  Summer  Spot  in  Winter 
Time,  not  only  by  day  but  overnight,  for  the  double-glazing 
holds  the  storea  heat  and  the  plants  in  the  hd  grow 
UQcheck«l. 

That's  the  story  in  brief  of  the 
Sunlight  double-glazed  sash. 
Get  some  and  set  them  in 
your  garden.  They  are  also 
used  on  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  Sunlight  ready-made 
small  greenhouses. 

Ask  for  a  Catalogue  and 
Price  Chart 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
937  East  Broadway  LouisvUl*,  Ky. 


IRIS  *'Fair  Lily  of  France" 

"Blue  Flags,  Yellow  Flags,  Flags  all  freckled. 
Which  will  you  take,  Yellow,  Blue,  specklcKl? 
Take  which  you  will— speckled,  blue,  yellow- 
Each  in  its  way  has  not  a  fellow/' 
All  the  above  and  then  some.  15  cts.  each,  1 2  for  the 
price  of  10.   Unnamed  ;Si.oo  per  12,  $5.00  per  100. 
(Not  the  Parcel  Post  Kind— Too  Large)     Price  list  free 

GEO.  N.  SMITH        Wellesley  HilU»  MaM. 


DAVARF   APPLE  TREES 
DWARF   PEAR  TREES 
DWARF  PLUM  TREES 
DWARF   CHERRY  TREES 
DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Frem 

THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 

C.  C.  McsKAY,  Mcr.  Box  G,  G«imv«,  N.  Y. 


Traxkr's  Collection  of  Fragrant  Peonies 

Thit  collection  consists  of  all  of  the  fragrant  varieties  of 
Mr.  Brand  s  "America's  Best,'*  all  of  the  world's  best,  and 
nothing  but:  the  best.  Nothmg  but  fragrant  varieties  and 
only  the  best  of  these.  Why  not  try  a  shipment  of  our 
thrifty,  vigorous,  northern  grown  stock?  Send  for  price  list 
JOHN  A.  TRAXLER 

2»  W— fc  24th  St;, Minn—poU«,  Minn^ 

INGEEROSES 

Dfaigee  rotes  ftre  tlwmyi  grown  on  thdr  own  roots 
— an4  are  absolutely  (A*  btst  fat  tiic  amateur  planter. 
Send  to-day  for  our 

"New  Guide  to  Rose  Colture"  lor  1M9 

—It's  free.  It  isn't  a  catalogue — it's  a  practical  worlc  on  rose 
^crowing.    Profusely  illustrated.    Offezs  over  jeoo  varieties  of 
KMcs  andotlierplants,  bulbcand  seeds,  and  tells  howto  gro# 
diem.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed.    Established  1850.   70  green- 
houses. THB  DlllOU  A  COIABD  CO.,  Boat? ,  Wsrt  flrove,  l*a. 


StiinlfasQak&< 


GARDEN  LABELS 

Know  when,  where  and  what  you  planted.  Label  your  garden. 
100  wood  labeb  in  aaioitm^c  from  the  big  12-inch  for  marking 
tarden  rows  to  little  copper-wired  label  for  marking  trees  and 
shrubs.  Attractively  packed  with  marking  pencil  70  cts., 
poet  paid. 

C  H.  GORDINIER  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Moss  Aztec  Pottery 

Offers  a  wide  choice  of  objects,  from  simple  fern  dishes  and 
bud  vases  to  impressive  jardinieres  and  plant  stands.  Its 
predominating  characteristic  is  refined  elegance  in  desif^ns  and 
colors.  A  post  card  request  wilJ  bring  you  the  "Moss  Aztec" 
cttalogue  and  name  of  nearrat  dealer. 

DISTINCTIVE  FERN  PAN  $1.S0 

is  square  with 
separate  liners 
measuring  7x7 
inches  by  4  inches 
deep.  Order  as 
No.  405, 

PETERS  &  REED 

POTTERY 

COMPANY 

So.  Zanesville,  0. 


oped  everywhere  as  It  is  in  Brookljrn."  It  must, 
by  the  way,  be  peculiarly  exasperating  to  the  ease- 
loving  fraternity  of  county  officials,  when  one 
of  their  number  does  something  of  real  service 
to  the  community  and  depnonstrates  thereby 
what  his  fellows  could  do  if  they  cared  to  exert 
themselves.  Register  Webster  was  able  to  hunt 
for  owners  of  unused  land  in  Kings  County  only, 
as  the  records  of  his  office  cover  only  that  county, 
but  the  work  he  is  doing  has  attracted  attention 
outside;  he  receives  many  inquiries  about  war 
gardens  in  other  coimties^which  inquiries  he 
refers  to  the  proper  authorities.  Non-obtaining 
of  the  owner  s  consent  has  usually  been  due  to 
inability  to  locate  the  owner  because  of  lack  of 
address  and  the  Register  is  making  plans  to  take 
control  next  year  of  this  *' slacker"  land.  In 
some  of  the  Western  states,  local  authorities 
have  been  given  permission  to  take  char^  of  this 
land  and  assign  it  to  whoever  will  farm  it,  wher- 
ever the  owner  cannot  be  found  or  refuses  his 
permission.  Register  Webster,  who  believes  in 
taking  rime  bv  the  forelock  has  been  sending 
out  cards  to  all  who  received  war  garden  permits 
or  booklets  offering  his  help  for  next  year.  No 
one  case  has  yet  been  heard  from  in  which  the 
gaidener  intends  to  abandon  his  efforts  and  many 
have  already  filed  their  application  for  larger 
tracts  of  land  for  next  season.  The  Re^ster  is 
acting  on  these  applications  immediately  m  order 
that  the  land  may  be  fertilized  this  fall.  Which 
acrion  we  commend  to  other  vacant  lot  superin- 
tendents. 

TN  MAKING  plans  for  next  year's  food  pro- 
-^  duction,  the  use  of  the  automobile  should 
figure  largely.  "Three  million  men  in  the 
Army,'*  says  Mr.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  **have 
seen  what  the  automobile  can  do  in  getting  food 
to  them  no  matter  where  they  are — in  camp,  on 
the  firing  line,  anywhere;  ana  they  have  learned 
the  lesson — the  motor  truck  is  a  valuable  aeent 
in  delivering  food  F.  O.  B.  the  kitchen  door. 
And  the  friends  of  the  boys  at  the  front,  who  also 
have  noted  the  usefulness  ^  and  agility  of  the 
motor  truck  as  a  means  of  bringing  supphes  to  the 
place  where  they  are  wanted,  are  the  Patient 
Consumers,  who  next  year,  it  is  hoped,  will  re- 
member this  demonstration  of  the  motor's  use- 
fulness and  no  longer  be  content  to  watch  fruit 
and  vegetables  spoil  while  freight  is  "tied  up," 
instead  they  will  establish  flexible  motor  trUck 
lines  which  will  bring  the  surplus  from  outlying 
gardens  to  dozens  of  small  markets  in  the  aries 
and  towns. 

"In  many  parts  of  the  country,"  says  Kir. 
Pack,  "they  are  following  the  plan  put  in  opera- 
tion by  Mrs.  Andrew  Wright  Crawford  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  where  automobile  owners  lend  their 
cars  to  volunteer  food  savers  who  go  into  the 
country  and  help  pick  fruit  and  harvest  the 
garden  crops." 

NEXT  year  will  also  see  **land  army  units" 
equipped  as  "flying  squadrons,"  with 
motors,  tools,  and  some  farm  machinery,  so 
that  the  Unit  can  go  where  needed  and  take 
what  is  necessary  for  work  with  it.  From  all 
over  the  country  have  come  in  golden  reports 
of  the  work  of  the  Women's  Land  Army  who 
have  undertaken  all  sorts  of  work,  and  at  present 
writing,  in  New  England  are  proposing  to  "get 
out"  wood,  which  seems  rather  strenuous,  even 
for  a  woman's  Land  Army.  It  looks  as  if  we  in 
America  might  be  developing  a  new  type  of 
American  girl,  somewhat  akin  to  those  "mighty 
daughters  of  the  plough"  of  which  Tennyson 
sung  in  his  "Princess"  and  yet  supplied  his  im- 
aginary women's  college  with  only  three  or  four 
— not  nearly  enough  to  look  after  the  farm  work; 
as  even  a  poet  of  to-day  would  know. 

Frances  Duncan. 


Gladiolus  Enthusiasts 

You  Simply  Must  Have 

PRINCE  OF  WALES 

The  gladiolui  beautiful,  color  a  clear,  glorious,  ahinimer- 
inc  apricot  talmon  melting  to  a  centre  of  the  iweecest 
yellow.    The  Ophelia  Rom  of  the  gladiolus  world. 

It  is  inyariably  adected  by  yiaitort  at  the  moat  itnking 
and  ma^ifioent  color  combination  in  my  gardens. 

Pnnce  of  Wales  is  extremely  early  with  large  fiowers  on  a 
tall,  strmt  spike  and  is  a  rap%d  multiplier;  this  with  its  in- 
comparable color  gives  a  flower  of  singular  charm.  There 
are  many  white,  pink,  jrellow  and  red  j^dioli  but  this  is 
the  one  and  onlv  salmon.  Awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate 
at  Hasrlem,  Holland. 

I  beliere  that  I  have  the  largest  tnu  stock  of  this  variety 
in  America  and  although  within  the  last  two  years  this  has 
sold  as  high  as  $1.50  per  bulb,  I  can  oiFer  it  at  the  very 
reasonable  price  of  25  cents  apiece  for  strong  flowering  siae 
bulbs,  $2.50  per  doxen,  postpaid. 

Xmas  Special 

Send  }S 1. 00 'and  your  personal  card  and  I  will  mail  a 
neat  box  of  five  bulbs  of  Prince  of  Wales  together  with 
descriptive  and  cultural  leaflet,  so  as  to  arrive  on  Christmas, 
at  any  friend's  address,  that  jrou  may  forward  to  me. 

Prize  Collection 

For  a  limited  time  only  I  offer  a  Prize  Collection  of  ^//TK 
flowering  slxe  bulbs  in  teo  of  the  best  varieties  now  grown  la  all 
colors  such  as  Pendleton.  Schwaben.  War,  Peace,  etc.,  tt^ether  with 
full  cultural  directions,  postaid  to  any  address  for  tx.oo.     This 


collection  will  contain  only  the  finest  varieties  and 
equalled  at  the  price  an>'where. 

The  above  collection  and  six  bulbs  of  Princeof  Wales,  while 
they  last,  postpaid  for  fa.00. 

RAYMOND  M.  CHAMPE 

Wall«d  Lake,  Oakland  County,  Michigan 


Heatherhome  Bulbs 

For  Fall  Planting 

There's  such  a  thmg  as  superior  quality,  in 
Bulbs,  insuring  greater  success  in  growing  and 
better  flowers. 

Heatherhome  Bulbs  are  of  the  same  exceptional 
quality  as  Heatherhome  Seeds  and  Plants. 

Write  for  our  Fall  List  to-day 

Heatherhome  Seed  and  Nursery'Co* 

(ForoMrly  Um  Knigbt  and  SCnKk  Ca.) 

258  Fifth  AvenM  New  York  aty 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass  Cutter  oh  Earth 
— CuU  a   Swath   86    Inches  Wide 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  nuu%  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 
the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost, 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  than  any  three  ordinary  horse^^lrawn 
mowera  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 

I 
Sand  for  eatalogum  illustrating  all  typoM  o/ 
TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

S.  p.  TOWNSEND  &  CO. 

23  Central  Ave.  Orange,  N.  J. 


AdmrHttn  wiH  appraeiai§  your  nuniioning  Tks  Oardtn  Magannt  in  writing — and  tM  irtU,  too 
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,  RHODES  BOUBLB  CUT 

,PBUP«ING  SH] 


■^RHODES  MFG.  i 
527  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only  pruner 
made  that  cuts  from 
both  sides  of  the  limb 
and  does  not  bruise  the 
bark.  Made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes.  All  shears  de- 
livered free  to  your  door. 

fFriU  for  circular  and   prices 


••BUFFALO**  PORTABLE  FENCING  SYSTEM 


Enabletyou  to  make  any  size  yard  or  runway  desired.    Can  be  moved  to  other  locations  at  ^ 
7  ft.  iMf  a  S  H.  klfh  ti.lt  |  " ""  "        ^ 


_  irill.    Prices  as  follows: 

8  ru  lM«  a  1  ft.  klfk        •t.flO  fr  M«tlM 
in.6t£lMca»h.Ugk(caU)     1.76'*'        ••  6  ft.  lonff  a  1  ft.  Utk         a.76  ««       ** 

Abore  prices  are  tor  orders  consisting  of  six  sections  or  more  and  are  F.  O.  B.  cars  Buffalo.  N .  Y.    Best  article  on  the 
market  for  youni;  chicks,  ducks,  geese  and  other  small  fowl  and  animals,  also  for  enclosing  small  gardens  in  season. 
Place  your  order  to-day.    You  wfll  be  well  satisfied.    Send  check,  money  order  or  New  York  Draft  and  we  will  send 
you  the  greatest  article  for  poultry  or  dog  kennel  purposes.    Booklet  67 AA  describing  tfaU  system  will  be  mailed  you  upon  request  with  six  cents  to 
cover  poMage.  BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.       (formeriy  S«h««l«r*s  6mm)       467  Ternwc,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CELSIOR 


RUST    I^ROOr 


FENCE 

For  private  gardens,  lawns,  estates,  etc.,  as 
well  as  putnic  grounds.  Made  of  heavy, 
cold-drawn  steel  wires.  Held  together  by 
patented  steel  clamps.  Galvanized  AFTER 
making,  which  makes  it  rust  proof.  Write 
for  catalog  B. 

Ask  yoar  hardware  dealer  for  EXCELSIOR  rust  proof  tree 
Boards,  trelUses,  bed  guards,  ruiUngs,  gates,  etc 


WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 


Worcoster,  Mmm» 


KAVE  THE  TRKE8.— Kill  S.-io  Jose  Scale.  Aphis, 
White  Fly,  etc.  by  spraying  your  trees  with 

GOOD'S^SS^FISHIOIL 

SOAPi£N99 


ConiaSni  nothing  [njurious  to 
Used  and  endowed  by  U.  S. 


Sure  death  to  tree  pests, 
trees—fertilizes  the  soil 
lirpt,  iif  Ag^rlculture. 

FRFF ""'     valuable  book  on   Tree   and   Plant 

r  I\E<£i  Disra^s.     Wrile  for  it  tt.-day. 

Japiei  Good,  Oritinal   Maker.  2111-15  E.  Susquehanna  Are.,  Phili. 


PRUNING  LESSONS.  M.  G.  Rains  of  Port  Washington,  L.  I., 
author  of  **  Principles  and  Practise  of  Pruning,"  **Home  Fruit 
Grower/'  **Plant  Propantion,"  etc.,  and  Lecturer  on  Horticulture  at 
Columlna  University,  affers  to  teach  clubs  and  individuals  the  art  of 
ptuning  for  fruit  or  ornament.  Spedal  terms  November  to  February. 


"Home  Attractions" 

PERGOLAS 

Lattice  Fences 

Garden  Houses 

Far  Beautifying  Homm 
Crounai 


When 
and   ask    for 
logue  *H'.3a' 


lOc. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS  CO. 

and  Webatw  Avm.,  Chicaco,  HI. 

N«w  York  aty  Office,  6  E.  39th  9ti«st 


M 


$KL 


,  Thooriarinal 
en^mlcai  closet.  More 
oomforteble,  healthful,  conveni- 
ent. Takes  the  place  of  al  1  outdoor 
toileta,  nher9  gcrma  breed.  B« 
ready  for  the  long,  cold  winter. 
Have  a  wftrm,  eanitary,  comfort- 
able, €KlorleM  t*nlc't  riffht  in  the 
bouse  anywhere  you  want  it.  Don't 
go  out  in  the  cold.  A  boon  to 
invalids. 
fiUAIANTCEl  OOOIICU 
The  germs  are  killed  by  ft 
chemical  in  water  In  the 
container.  Empty  onco  ft 
month  a  a  easy  aa  amhes. 
01o«et  tfuaranteed.  Thirty 
days'  trial.  Auk  for  catalog 
ma  price. 
tOWCUNrTARYMFfl.CO. 

5313  Btb  St..  Ditrtil,  Micb. 
__  Bboul  Ro  -Smn  Washatond— 
Hot  and  Ckild   Kunnlnc  Wfttot 
WiUiout  Pluatbinc. 


Cultivate  Your  Garden 
the  ''PERFECTION''  Way 

The  •'Perfection"    Cultivator    kills    weeds, 

aerates  the  soil,  conserves  moisture.     Can 

be  adjusted  many  ways  and  anybody 

can  work  it.     Write  for  full  details 

•ft^ay. 

-^^^  r'li'fiey  r ••funded 

!w»*6  todi'^  f^ch  ^^       LEONARD  SEED  CO, 

knives.  wUl  work  ro»^  9     ^^^  226-230  West  Knvw  St 

to  II  Inches  wide.  ^^^^  Chicago,  Ullnoit 

Ro.  1,  with  fnir  discs  for  use  with 

7^.  %\i  and  8^  inch  knives,  wfll 

work  II  to  14  inch  wide  rows. 

H*.  t,  with  four  discs,  and  10  or  11  inch 

knives,  works  rows  13  to  16  inches  vt  ide. 

Descriptivt  circular  and  catalosru^ 

i/SMds/orprtitntfiantimgFREE 


^      jBeautifyYbur  Garden 


With 


GADOwaYPdltair 

Catalog  cm  Request 
jQABdllSVfllHRA'QmA  G>MPANY 

3214  \\SiXNur  Sr,PiiaAiffiLPHiA 


MR.  ROBERT  FYLE— the  weQ-knoim  Garden  Lecturer  and 
Rosarian  invites  conespondenoe  from  garden  loven  and  societies. 
Subject  —  *The  American  Rose  Garden"  illustrated  with  finely 
colored  lantern  slides.    Addros:  West  Grove.  Pa. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 
Etc.  OF  THE  GARDEN  MAGAZINE,  published  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Auxiist  t4, 19x2:  FubUsJurs^  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.;  EdUor  and  Manaiing  Editor, 
Leonard  Barron,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Owners,  Doubleday,  Pkge 
&  Co.,  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 

Slockkelders  holdmg  r  far  cetU.  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock  on 
Oct.  /,  1918,  F.  N.  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  W.  H.  Page, 
London,  England;  H.  S.  Houston,  Garden  Oty,  N.  Y.;  S.  A.Eventt, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  A.  W.  Pkge,  Garden  Qty,  N.  Y.;  Russell  Double- 
day.  Garden  Qty.  N.  Y.;  Nelson  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  W. 
F.  Etherington,  New  York  City;  Alice  DeGraff,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  ^security  holders  holding 
r  per  cenL  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities^  None. 

(Signed)  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
By  S.  A.  Everitt,  Treasurer. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  ist  day  of  October,  1918. 

{Signed)  John  J.  Hessian,  Notary  Public. 
Queens  County,  N.  Y. 

Certificate  filed  in  Nassau  Co. 
Commission  Expires  March  31, 1919. 

Enjoy  plenty  of  running  water 

THIS  Dlhuiij;  Marver*  systLin  is  easily  in- 
stalled; self  operating  and  automatic — it 
requires  no  attention.  Driven  by 
electricity,  a  family  of  eight  is  served 
at  a  cost  of  a  cent  or  two  a  day. 


catalogue  of  hand  and  ftower 
wyeteme  scnf    free.      Write 

The  Deming  Co. 

Ill  Depot  St.,         Salem,  O. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'   Applknoa^    the 

modem  tdentific  inventioii,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
triaL    No  obooziotts  springs  or 


Brooks'  Riqitmre  Appliance 

Hss  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and  dram 
the  broken  parts  tosether  as  yon  would  a  broken 
Hmh.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable,  cheapi.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by  U.  &  psteotai 
Catalog  ana  measure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  todav. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  27aP  State  Sk.  MarsfasH,  MiA. 


EUMJ 

£1E 


ir  TAKES   ONE   MMUTC  WITH 
PtUMBINE  EMERGENCY  CEMENr 

To  rvpalr  t>uiwt  Wafrplpaa.  Tttnka, 

Slf&kA.  Lamturimm,  •to. 

»  rouND  PAOCAfCB  TO  Youa  HOME  asicr  ON  noorr  orsBs.  sisKAm. 

STONE   TAR    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 

n  SOUTH  SIXTH  STREET.   ^  BROOKLYK  H  Y._ 


WANTED  MRS.  JORDAN, 

and  1000  other  women  poultry  keepers  to  write 
P.  J.  Kelly,  213  Kelly  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  for  his  new  text  book  on  how  to  make 
lazy  hens  lay.  The  book  will  be  mailed 
FREE. 

"HOW  TO  GROW  ROSES"— Ubraiy  Edition:  121  pt«e9-i6  in 
natunl  colors.  Not  a  catalogue.  Pnoe  $x,  reninded  od  $s  order 
for  plants.    The  Conani  &  Jones  Co.,  Box  14.  West  Grove,  Fk. 


LECTURES  ON  GARDENING 

Can  oflRrt- 15  distinct  lectures  on  flower  and  Tegetable  gardening. 
All  are  unioue — absolutely  practical  for  the  amateur.  Can  gire 
hundreds  of  references.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Special  rates 
to  Garden  Clubs. 

^Pplyfor  particulars 
MAURICE  FULD  7  WMt  4Sth  Str^t,  N«w  Yoik 


Large  Asparagus*  Rhubarb,  and 
^^Uoof  Chicory  Roots 

For  forcing  in  cellar  or  greenhouse  during  win- 
ter. Also  Parsley,  Lettuce,  and  Everfoearing 
Strawberry  plants  for  forcing.  Catalogue  free. 
Harry  D.  Squires,     Good  Ground,  N.  Y. 


SUNDIALS 

Raal  Bffona«  Colonial  Uaaignm 
From  $3.50  Up 

Also  Bird  Baths,  Garden  Benches,  Fouatala 
Sprays  and  other  garden  requisites. 
Manm/acturtd  6y 

Tho  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
Concord,  Mass. 

Send /or  illustrated  Priet-LUt 


PAY   BIG    PROFITS 

Raise  your  own  honey.  We  -|» 
start  you   right.      SEND  OUC 
to-day  for  6  months'  tiial  subscription  to  American  Bee 
Journal  {Oldest  Bee  Pafter  in  America)  and  get  24-psfe 
bee  primer  with  catalogues  of  supplies  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAU      Bw  H,  HimTIm.  IL 


YotlT        ^us^    contain    a    complete 

L.f  Kipling — that    is,    if    you 

Wrary  plan  to  afFord  your  children 
the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family. 

PttUisM  h 

DoubleJay,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


Admtitm  9m  appreeiaU  your  manUoning  The  Oarden  Magasine  in  wriUno—and  w$  via,  too 
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Helping'  the  Nation  s  Capital  to 


Little  known  facts  about  the  Florists  who  supply  the  Jloral 
wants  of  big  men  and  help  Washington  **Say  it  with  Flowers" 

IVrOT  until  I  had  watched  a  steady  stream  of  callers  walk  up  to  the  desks  to  order 
-^^  flowers;  not  until  I  had  seen  fifty  or  more  floral  designs_and  decorations  stretched 
out  in  a  seemingly  endles  chain,  awaiting  delivery;  not  until  I  saw  a  small  fleet  of  motors 
ready  to  "deliver  the  goods";  not  until  then  did  I  grasp  the  full  significance  and  mean- 
ing of  "Say  it  with  Flowers,"  via  Washington's  biggest  and  busiest  flower  shop,  that 
of  Gude  Bros.,  on  F  Street.  And  above  it  all, 
William  F.  Gude,  the  personification  of  poise  and 
power,  smiles  and  directs  the  efforts  of  his  helpers 
whom  he  considers  his  partners  in  business. 

Two  Ranges  of  Greenhouses, 

650,000  Feet  under  Glass,  Seasonable 
Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

summarizes  the  production  power  of  A.  Gude,  the 

man  who  keeps  this  store  full  of  flowers.     And 

there  are  always  '  'oodles' '  of  flowers,  from  Daisies 

to  Orchids  and  Carnations  to  'Mums.     There  are 

flowers  by  the  millions,  tons,  or  any  way  you  like 

them  and  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Gude  modestly  explains  that,  in  the  business  of  floral  decorations, 

they  recognize  no  limitations.     They  will  fill  a  church  as  easily  as  a  club  room — always 

consistent  with  good  taste,  of  course.     They  will  go  anywhere  for  business  via  Florist's 

Telegraph  Delivery  which  System  calls  Wm.  F.  Gude  its  able  President      But  Gude 

Bros,  have  never  as  yet  produced  enough  flowers  to  even  satisfy  the  nation's  Capital. 

If  you  wish  flowers  delivered  there,  write,  wire  or  'phone  them.     You 

may  be  sure  that  it  will  reach 

The  Men  Who  can  carry  the  floral  message  to  Garcia 


THE  WHITC  HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

9  October,  1918. 

Us   dear  Mr.  Gude; 

May  I  not  thank  you. 

and  through  70a 

the  Ploristo 

Telegraph  Delivery  lesoolatlon 

of  the  United  States  and 

Canada,  for  the  very  beautiful 

basket  of  flowere  whioh  you 

sent  me  yesterday?  They  are  a 

very  gratifying 

evidence 

of  generoud  friendship. 

Cordially  and 

sincerely  yours, 

^ . 

Mr.  William  ?.  Gude. 

1B14  P  31..  N.W.. 

lashlngton.  D.C 

OUOE  BROS.  CO. 

FLORISTS 

ICI4  FSTRCiT,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON. D.C 
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Will  these  great  artists 
sing  in  your  home 
on  Christmas  morning 


'^ly.:- 


Victrola  XVIl,  $275 

Victrola  XVII,  electric,  $333.50 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Will  Caruso  tnrill  you?  Alma  Gluck  or  JoKn  McCormack 
play  upon  ^our  heart  strings?  Harrp  Lauder  regale  you  with 
his  inimitable  fun?  Victor  Herbert's  Orcnestra  in%)ite  you  to 
tbe  lovely  cadences  of  immortal  melodies?  Sousa  stir  >'our  good 
American  blood  witK  "  Tne  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever?** 

The  opera,  the  symphony  orchestra,  the  Violin,  the  piano, 
the  militarj?  band,  the  dance  orchestra,  the  vaudeville  stage  — 
the  Victrola  brings  you  tKe  shining  lights  of  them  all !  The 
foremost  artists  of  the  world   make  Victrola  records  exclusivel}?. 

Your  Christmas  will  be  merrier  for  the  Victrola.  And  it 
will  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  happ>?  companionship 
between  your  household  and  all  the  master-magicians  of  music 
and  entertainment. 


Victors  and  Victrolas 
$12  to  $950 

Victor  Dealers 
eN^ery  where 


Victor  Talking  MacKine  Company 
Camden.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Victrola 

ni^iti7PHhyV.^OOalC. 
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Demobilizing  the  Garden 


Planning  Manual  for  1919 


GARDEN 

MAGAZINE 


NOLOARBORETlrtii 
JAMAICA  PUm  ^ 
MASS.      ^ 
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Save  Seed 

WHENEVER  practicable^  plant  in  hills  —  save  the 
seed  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted  in  crops 
which  are  widely  thinned 

— avoid  useless  buying  of  high-priced  seed,  and 
conserve  the  Nation's  supply  by  using  the  hill- 
dropping  feature  on  the  Iron  Age  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder.     This  saves  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  seed  used  by  drilling  and  very 
greatly  reduces  cost  and  the  labor  of  thinning. 


i^- 


No.   306  Hill  or   Drill  See  ^er.   fur- 

Fowing,  p*antinq;,  covering*  rolling 

and    markinfr    next    row    in    one 

operation 


MILL  OROPPirslG-: 

DEVICE 


Last  year  we  all  gardened  as  a  matter  of  patriot- 
ism. We  learned  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  have 
our  own  fresh,  succulent  vegetables,  and  also  that 
it  pays!  Now — the  boys  are  coming  home!  New 
nations  are  in  the  making — new  nations  for  us  to 
lead  and  feed !  More  urgent  than  ever  is  the  need  for 

Bigger    Better    Gardens 


®^[^l^SDO  'iF@@&Q 


Save  Work 

HARD  work — back-breaking  stooping,  brow- be- 
dewing hoeing  and  cultivating  with  old-fash- 
ioned tools — is  inefficient,  foolish. 

Take  a  hint  from  the  leading  market  gar- 
deners in  your  neighborhood — the  men  who 

raise  big,  luscious  things  to  eat  in  a  sensible,  farm-like 
way   with  Iron  Age  Combination   Tools   like  that 
shown  here.     Your  dealer  can  show  you  many 
sizes  and  kinds  for  use  in  small  home  gardens, 
flower  gardens,  poultry  farms,  seed  farms, 
truck  gardens,  etc. 

Descriptive  folders  sent  on  request 

The   Bateman-Wilkinson 
Co.,  Ltd. 


^'i 
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Bateman  MTg  Co. 
351  Main  Street 
Grenloch,  N.  J, 


Toronto,  Canada 


In  busineM  over  83  years.    Makers  of  Riding  and  Walking  Culti- 
vators*   Horse    Hoes,  Cultivators  .and   Harrows,   Sprayers* 
Hay  Rakes,  Sulky  Weeders,  Potato  Machinery,  etc.,  etc. 


<4i 


Same   t(K>l  does  the  cultivatmf, 
furrowing,  ridging,  weeding,  hos- 
ing, pulvarizingt  etc 
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Burpee's  Qeeds 
I  Trow! 


W.  AtleeBvirpee  Co.. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia. 


Wl  JVtleeBtirpee  Co.. 

Seed  Growers        Philadelphia. 


Burpees  Anntial  is  considered  the  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog 


Burpee's  Annual  is  a  complete  guide  for  the  Flower  or 
Vegetable  Garden.  For  your  convenience  all  Vegetables 
are  grouped  under  four  classes  with  an  entire  chapter 
to  each.  First  comes  EDIBLE  SEEDS— the  Vegetable 
Beefsteak.  Then  a  chapter  on  the  food  value  of  ROOT 

^\r  Annw  T^T^    ¥^ttt>t^t!^t:^   r^r\      O 


CROPS.  Then  GREENS  and  SALADS— Nature's  tonic. 
And  last  but  most  delicious  of  all  are  the  VEGETABLE 
FRUITS!  Burpee's  Annual  is  considered  the  leading  Am- 
erican Seed  Catalogue.  It  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  upon 
request.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  A  post  card  will  do. 


1  r^ 
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Extraordinary 
Service  in 
SEEDS 


ryVER  in  France,  the  famous  House  of 
^^  Vilmorin  grows  choicest  strains  of  seeds. 
An  example  of  their  thorough  methods  is  shown 
above.      Here,  pedigreed  mother  plants  of  Beets 
are  nursed  in  individual  "tents."      Every  precau- 
tion is  taken  to  have  the  plants  perfect,  the  seeds 
pure.     For  these  seeds  are  destined  to  produce  the  seeds 
for  our  customers. 

Similar  processes  of  careful  seed  production  go  on  with  our  seed 
growers  the  world  over,  because  we  insist  upon  the  best.      For 
forty    years    we    have   been    "sticklers"    for  quality.       That 
quality,  combined  with 

Beckert's  Victory  Garden  Service 

should  make  your  igig  food  garden  a  thorough  success.  And  don't  for- 
get— while  victory  is  ours,  we  still  have  to  wage  war  on  grim  Hunger  who 
stalks  the  world  undefeated.  We  will  gladly  help  you  do  your  part  to^ 
defeat  him,  by  personal  recommendations  as  to  what  to  grow  for  biggest* 
returns  of  the  crops  you  value  most. 

Note  These  Special  Offers: 

Here  are  3  food  garden  collections  designed  to  help  Garden  Magazine 
readers  to  the  best  crops  of  the  choicest  vegetables  that  the  garden  can  bear: 

Beckert's  '^Beginner's  Garden"  Food  Garden  Collection 
$  Large  Packets,  25c  postpaid 

Beet,  Crosby's  Egyptian;  Carrot.  Chnnlenay;  Lettuce.  Black  Seeded  Simpson;  Onion* 
White  Bunch;  Radish,  Crimson  Globe;  Turnip,  White  Milan. 

Special  "Victory  Garden  Root  Crop"  Collection 
€  Splendid  Varieties  for  25c  postpaid 

Beet,  Crosh»y's  Eg>'ptian;  Celcriac,  Turnip  Rooted  Celery;  Carrot,  Danvers  Half  Long* 
Kohlrabi,  White  V  ienna;  Parsnip,  Hollow  Crown;  Turnip,  White  Milan. 

Beckert's  **Victory  Home  Garden"  Collection   of  Twelve  Fine 
Vegetables  for  50c  postpaid 

Bush  Beans,  Sure  Crop  Wax;  Beet,  Crosby's  Egyptian;  Spinach  Beet.  Silver  Ribbed; 
Carrot,  Danvers  Half  Long;  Cucumber,  Early  Fortune;  Lettuce,  Black  Seeded  Simpson;  Onion, 
White  Bunch;  Parsnip.  Hollow  Crowii;  Radish,  Icicle;  Radish,  Chartier  Improved;  Tomato, 
Bonny  Best;  Turnip.  W  hitc  Milan.  • 

Beckert's  Victory   Garden   Catalogue 

(As  Written  by  Adolph  Kruhm) 

Will  appeal  to  ever>'  reader  who  desire*  ori;iin.il  information  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Vegetable  and  Flower  (JardeninK.  Mr.  Kruhm  is  also  ready  to  render  special  service 
referred  to  uI>ove  and  each  individual  reader  of  Garden  Magazine  may  secure  his  personal 
advice  on  any  pirdcn  topics  throuj;h  us.  Write  for  your  copy  of  our 
catalt^ue  and  lest  you  forget,  order  a  collection  or  two  offered  above. 

Beckert's  Seed  Store  (Founded  ists) 

101-103   Federal   Street,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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When  the  Barker  Comes, 
Weeds  Go! 


Is  YOUR  garden's  fertility  going  to 
weeds?  Cultivation  is  more  necessary 
than  ever  before.  With  help  scarce,  and 
growing  scarcer,  young  America  is  finding 
recognition  as  a  wonderful  working  force. 
Your  boy  and  girl  will  do  a  man's  work 
any  day,  unth  a  Barker — the  remarkable 
new  tool  that 

Weeds,  Mulches, 
Cultivates 

It's  a  terrible  engine  of  destruction  to 
weeds.  Besides  loosening  the  soil  it  cuts 
off  weeds,  pulverizes  the  soil,  chops  up 
the  weeds  which  thus  decay  quickly,  add- 
ing humus  to  the  soil.  The  fiinely  pulver- 
ized soil  prevents  the  escape  of  moisture, 
thus  acting  as  drouth  insurance.  Truly, 
if  you  want  to  confine  yourself  to  *'just 
one"  cultivator,  let  **The  Barker"  be  the 
one.  iMade  strongly  enough  to  give  life- 
time service. 

MODEL  8^D,  AS  SHOWN, 

WITH  8J^"  BLADES,  $8.25 

The  Barkrr  is  made  in  five  sizes,  for  use  between 
rows  of  different  width.  All  are  guaranteed  to  do 
the  work  any  combination  weeder  can  do,  and  more 
work  than  most  cultivators  will  do.  Write  today 
for  Ka-i^ly  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It  is/rec — a  "post- 
card will  dot 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  2 

DAVID  CITY.  NEBR. 
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PREER  S  1919 

SARPEN  BOOK 

IS  MORE  THAN  A  MERE  CATALOGUE 

It  is  really  an  encyclopedia  of  all  things  pertaining  to  vege- 
tables, flowers,  plants  and  garden  tools.  Four  splendid  color 
plates  reproducing  some  of  Dreer's  specialties  in  vegetables  and 
flowers  and  224  superbly  illustrated  pages  of  practically  all  the 
vegetables  and  flowers  worth  growing. 

EVERY  GROWER  OF  VEGETABLES  and 
EVERY  LOVER  OF  FLOWERS 

will  find  Dreer*s  Garden  Book  brim  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion— just  the  things  they  must  know  in  order  to  make  their 
garden  a  sure  success. 

Famous  experts  in  vegetable  and  flower  growing  have  contributed  special 
cultural  directions  and  have  told  how  to  plant,  when  to  plant  and  what  to 
plant.  Follow  their  advice  and  your  1919  garden  will  be  the  envy  of  your 
neighbor. 

J  copy  of  Drcers  Garden  Book  will 
be  mailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning 
this  publication. 

HENRY  A.    DREER 

714-716  Chestnut   Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Here  are  the  Reasons 
for  the  Popularity  of  the 

T  IBERTV   Cultivator 
-Li  Adjustable    ^     and  WeedcF 

Teeth  that  are  as  sharp  as  knives  and  so  shaped  that  they  naturally  sink 
into  the  soil  without  any  pressure;  thumb-screws  that  are  easily  manipulated 
by  anybody  regulate  the  width  of  the  arms  so  that  they  cover  from  four 
to  ten  inches  thoroughly,  giving  weeds  no  quarters;  by  removing  the  center 
tooth,  held  also  by  a  thumb-screw,  both  sides  of  rows  may  be  cultivated  at 
once,  and  cultivated  they  are  when  the  * 'Liberty**  gives  thera  the  once  over, 
doing  the  job  up  proud. 

Your  dealer  handles  the  "Liberty"  or  should.  If  he 
cannot  supply,  we  will.  Cultivator  comes  with  5-f  t. 
polished  round  handle  or  with  adjustable  wheel- 
frame  as  shown  above.     Prices  on  appUcation. 

The  Gilson  Weeder' 

Remarkable  Record 

Early  last  spring  we  sent  a  *'Gilson/'  the  safe 

weeiler  lioe,  to  a  village  on  Long  Island.   Soon 

after  the  arrival,  we  sent  six  more  to  the  same  locality.     Then  one  of  its 

prominent  citizens  applied  to  become  our  agent.     One  New  York  seedsman 

sold  a  score  within  a  week.  Do  you  think 
the  **GiLson"  would  score  such  records  if  its 
merits  were  not  great? 

Y'ou  won't  get  the  fun  out  of  your  garden 
without  a  Gilson,  thr.t  you  will  w  ith  one.  It 
comes  in  three  sizes,  at  moderate  prices,  from 
C'1.00  up.     Write  for  booklets  and 

Learn  all  about  the 

^\  Complete  Line  of  GilsonTools 

Besides  the  Liberty  Cultivator,  and  Gilson  Wcedcr, 

we    make    wheel-culUvutors,    dandelion    diggers, 

scratch   wecders,   etc.,   etc.      Gardening  becomes 

a  joy  with  the  help  of  the  modern  line  of  Gilson 

tools.     Gilson-ize  your  garden  work  and  be  a 

more  successful  gardener  with  less  effort. 

Write  us  TO-DAY. 


V 


f 


-  J.E.GilsonCo. 

Port  Washington 


WI 


isconsin 
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Lovely  Blooms  From  These 
Special  Gladiolus  Offers 


n 


Just  a  little  sum  put  into  either  of  these  collec- 
tions will  make  your  summer  garden  lovely  with 

beautiful  blooms,  that  are  ever-changing  in 

their  attractiveness. 

Special  Offer  No.  1 

42  Bulbs  for  $1,  postpaid 


6  America,  lavender-pink 
6  Baron  Huiol,  violet -blue 
6  Brenchiq/ensis,  scarlet 
6  Empress   of  Irtdia,   pur- 
plish-red 


6  Halley.  ulmon-pink 

6  Independence,  orange- 

scarlet 
6  Mrs.  F.  King,   lalmon- 

pink 


Special  Offer  No.  2 
20  Bulbs  for  $1,  postpaid 

2  Mrs.  F.  PenJleion  2  HoUandia,  pink 

2  Panama,  pale  pink  2  Niagara,  cream  yellow 

2  Apollo,  carmine  2  Chnf  of  Holland,  white 

2  Chicago,  whiU  2  Wilh/  Wigman,  white 

2  Faust,  crimioil  2  Pink  Progression 

All  bulbs  true  to  color,  tecurdy  packed  auid  sent  post' 
paid. 

/  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can  get  twenty ' 
fitfe  bulbg  for  almoat  nothing.    Atk  me 

My  "GUd*'  Catalogue  tries  to  convey  to  you 
Eome  of  the  suipriscs  in  store  for  thoje  who  plant 
my  gladioli.  Cultural  directiGtia  himiBhed  will 
help  you  to  be  succesRful  with  the  bulbs.  Send  for  the 
catalogue;  or  beUer  still,  order  the  collection  for  imme- 
diate or  future  delivery. 

JELX.E  ROOS 

BosM 

Alfilhiii,MMt. 


Hardy  English  Walnut  Orchards 

No  longer  an  experiment  in  Zero  Climates 

Plant  an  Enrliali  Walnut  orchard  this  Spring.     iMake  a  beginning  and  add  toit  each 
season.    No  bank  failures,  business  depressions,  nor  trust  investipations  can  interfere  with  this 
source  of  pleasure  and  income,  for  it*  rock  foundation  is  the  development  of  a  natural . 
rcaource.     Start  with  rugged  acclimated  trees,  grown  under  severe  climatic  conditions,  wilh  I 
temperature  far  below  zero  at  times.    Conditions  ' 

that  breed  iron-clad  vigor  and  \'itality;  and  that       . 
produce  trees  so  hardy,  they  may  be  planted  in 
cold  climates  with  the  same  assurance  of  success- 
ful fruiting  as  Peach  trees. 

We  believe  this  la  the  only  northern 
locality,  where  commercial  orchards  of 
English  Walnuts  may  be  seen«  some  of 
them  containini?  hundreds  of  trees  which 
have  been  bearing  regularly 
for  more  than  twenty  yeara* 

For  the  lawn  or  drive  way, 
English  Walnut  is  exquisite- 
ly beautiful  with  its  smooth 
light  gray  bark,  luxuriant  dark 
green  foliage,  lofty,  symmetrical 
growth-  A  homeful  tree  to  plant 
about  the  home.  Rochester  parks 
and  public  streets  contain  many 
beautiful  bearing  trees,  apparently 
as  hardy  as  the  Maplea  and 
Elms.  At  least,  thriving  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  produc- 
ing annually  delicious  nuts  as  well 
as  shade.  Truly  a  most  delightful 
combination. 

We  have  unlimited  faith  in 
trees  bred  and  grown  under  these 
conditions,  and  are  sure  that   those  who  plant 
our  hardy  strains  of  English  Walnuts  will  be 
well  pleased. 

The  picture  shows  a  Fairport  English 
Walnut  tree  planted  in  1907,  began  bearing 
in  1911.  Superior  quality,  extreme  hardiness, 
early  bearer,  safe  to  plant. 

Our  1919  Catalogue  and  Planting  Guide—Include*  Nut  Culture, 
Fruits,  Rotes,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.    Mailed  FREE  on  Request. 

Glen  Bros.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery 


Established  1866* 


1803  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  TIME  EVER  OFFERED 
IN  AMERICA 

Europe  until  now  has  alone  enjoyed  a 
great  nut  delicacy — ^large,  tasty  Filberts. 
The  American  wild  Filbert  has  lacked 
size,  taste  and  food  value. 
Seven  years  ago,  however,  we  imported 
plants  that  bore  abundantly,a<i  far  North 
as  Riga,  Russia,  and  obtained  a  Euro- 
pean nut  expert  to  begin  experiments 
here.  Success  has  crowned  his  efforts 
and  we  now  offer  you 

Improved     European     Filbert 
(Hazel)  Nut  Trees 

Famoiu  nut  ezperU  C.  A.  Reed,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture  and  Dr.  R.  T;  Morris  have  pronounced  our  plants  wonder- 
ful. On  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  with  temperature  last  winter 
of  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  they  thrive  and  bear  abundantly. 

Beauty  and  Profit 

Bushes  make  a  very  ornamental  shrub  with  deep  green  and 

leathery  foliage  in  Summer  and  k>aded  widi  husks  of  delicxNis  nuts,  which  ripen  m  Sq>> 

tember  here.    Plants  bear  second  or  third  year  after  planting,  and  when  10  years  old  stand 

5  to  7  feet  high,  and  should  yiek)  20  to  25  pounds  of  nuU  each. 

All  plants  offered  novm  on  their  own  roots,  are  2  to  4 
feet  high,  and  will  thrive  in  any  moderately  rich,  well 
drained  soil  with  very  little  cultivarioo.  Be  the  first  to 
srow  large  Filberts — the  European  kind — on  your  grounds 
tor  real  pleasure  or  in  orchard  ror  good  profit.  Satisfaction 
oomes  either  way.    Send  for  catalogue  with  full  detaib. 

L.  Wo   HALL    COMPANY   Inc. 

Established  1879 
580  Cutler  Bldg .,        Rochester,  N  <  Y ; 

Compimtm  stock  of  FraU  and  Omammntal  Trmms,  Shrmbs, 
Vinos,  Bonry  Flmnts,  ote. 


COLOUR 

IN  MY 

GARDEN 

By  LOUISE  BEEBE  WILDER 

Author  of  **My  Garden" 

*[  In  big  and  little  gardens  ever3rwhere  we  are  awaken- 
ing to  tne  possibilities  of  flower  groupihg  with  due 
reverence  to  the  value  of  colors. 

H  The  author  has  rare  taste  and  a  practical  working 
knowledge  pf  plants,  which  put  her  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  garden  writers  of  this  or  any  other  country. 

^  Mrs.  Wilder  says,  ^'I  like  to  go  along  as  much  as 
possible  with  Nature,  letting  her  give  me  a  hint  or  a  lift 
wherever  possible."  She  has  used  this  and  her  inspira- 
tions together  and  suited  them  to  our  climatic  require- 
ments— while  many  of  the  harmonious  results  have  been 
beautifully  painted  and  used  to  illustrate  the  book. 

^    A  choice  gift-book  for  the  most  discriminating  flower-lovers. 
Net  $10.00,  De  Luxe  Edition 

Jt  your  booksellers 

Doubleday,  Page  C&  Company 

Garden  City  New  Yock 


B,^' 


crzasi 
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Plant  Evergreens 

and  change  your  garden  from  a  desolate,  winter- 
stricken  memory  into  a  vividly  living  and  beau- 
tiful scenel  There  is  no  lovelier  garden  sight 
than  evergreens  laden  with  glittering  crystal  snow. 
We  will  send  you  FREE  a  helpful  treatise  on 
evergreens  and  our  catalogue,  if  you  will  write 
for  them.  We  have  800  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  our  experience  dates  hack  to  1790! 
All  our  plants  are  sturdy  specimens,  dug  with  a 
good  ball  of  earth  and  securely  burlapped  for 
shipping.  They  will  take  root  quickly,  and  you 
will  be  delighted  at  the  swift,  verdant  change  in 
your  gardenl 

Smnd  nam  far  oar  hmlphtl  mggmMHona 
on  rnvmrgrmentf 

AMERICAN  NURSERY  CO.»  INC. 

nuahinc,  L.I.,N.Y. 


YoUT        ™u*^    contain    a    complete 

L.f  Kipling — that    is,    if    you 

Wrary  plan  to  afford  your  children 
the  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  family. 

PttUbM  h 
DouUeday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  Cityt  N.  Y, 


K&:s:fe..iiiiv^ii:i 


For  $1.00 

I  will  send  you  a  full  packet  each  of 
Six  Wonderful 
New  Vegetables 

Summer  Asparagus 

cropping  hrom  July  untu  November. 

Family  Bean 
producing  pocU  4  to  6  feet  long. 

.  Cabbage  Santo  Sai 
combines  lettuce  and  cabbage  in  one  plant. 

New  Giant  Cucumber 
full  gro¥m  fruit  18  in.  long  2  in.  thick. 

Lettuce  Little  Gem 
a  lettuce  guaranteed  to  head. 

Tomato  All  Fruit 
a  tingle  plant  produces  from  50  to  75  fruit 

Regular  Catalogue  Price  $1.S0 

FuO  description  of  these  and  many  others  in  the 
best  seed  book  ever  published  entitled  "My 
Garden  Favorites";  mailed  free  to  alL 

MAURICE  FULD 

Plan  itman  -SeedMfnan 
7  West  45th  Street  New  York 


i:^ci:o^:  *!;■'» '^h.Ti"^' 


Plant  Carpenter's  Giant 
Golden  Sweet  Corn 

A  Delicious^  Big  Golden  Sweet 

Carpenter's  Giant  Golden  Sweet  Com  is  actually  twice  as  lai^e  as  the 
Golden  Bantam,  yet  it  is  only  about  three  days  later  in  maturing.  It 
requires  no  more  time,  effort  or  fertilizer  to  raise  this  heavy-yielding 
kind  than  to  raise  a  small  variety. 

Many  who  have  tried  Carpenter's  Golden  Sweet  declare  that  in  quality 
it  even  surpasses  the  celebrated  Golden  Bantam.  Besides  being  of  de- 
licious quality,  it  doesn't  grow  mealy  like  other  golden  sweets— remains 
fit  for  the  table  much  longer.  You  can't  beat  it  for  home  canning. 
Put  up  a  liberal  supply  and  reduce  yom*  sugar  consumption.  Prices, 
pkg.  15c.;  3^  lb.,  35c.;  1  lb.  55c.;  2  lbs.,  $1 — ^all  postpaid. 


Our  new  1919  Catalogue  is  nearly  ready — free  to  all.  It  de- 
scribes choice  strains  of  reliable  varieties — both  Vegetables 
and  Flowers.  We  have  an  unusually  desirable  stock,  con- 
sidering the  season,  and  we  urge  our  friends  to  place  their 
orders  early  and  avoid  disappointment.    Write  us  to-day. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 

710  Elm  Street  Marblehead,  Mass. 


1856-1919 


A 


FOR  63  YEARS 
THE  STANDARD 


Nursery  Stock  of  Proven  Reliability 

The  successful  growing  experience  of  43  years  is  back  of  every  tree,  plant 
and  shrub  sold  by  the  Woodlawn  Nurseries. 

The  sturdiness  and  moderate  price  of  such  Woodlawn  grown  plants  bring  an  eye  fill- 
ing garden  within  the  most  moderate  means.  Luxuriant  flowering  bushes  to  line  an  un- 
interesting pathway,  evergreens  and  shrubs  to  soften  the  lines  of  the  bouse  or  screen 
a  garage,  hardy  plants  and  vines  that  make  your  garden  an  annual  joy. 

We  take  particular  pride  in  our  fruit  trees,  vines  and  berry  bushes. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  1919  Nursery  List.  It  contains  valuable 
planting  and  growing  data  together  with  a  catalog  of  dependa-  /f 

ble  plants  and  trees.  ^^^ 

WOODBAWN    NVRSERIES 


88S  Canon  AT«niia 


Rodiastw,  New  York 


L 
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"The  Finest  Apple  In  All  the  World" 


**QTARK  Delicious  trees  from   your  nurseries  have   been 
O  growing  on  my  place  for  years  and  never  failed  to  produce  a  crop. 
"As  they  grow  older  they  bear  more,  larger,  better  fruit. 

•*Many  apples  have  rather  a  spicy  fragrance  and  flavor— but  none  has  such  a  delicious  combination  as 
Stark  Delicious!    Stark  Delicious  is  a  gem— //»  finest  apple  in  all  the  world.'* 

STARK    DELICIOUS 

CT  A  J>\^   DD^^'C  Most  Famous 
•3  1  /\.l^Jnk   £>IXV^  i3  Fruit  Discovery 


^Luther  Burbank 

The  "Wizard  of  Horticulture"  said  this  about 
the  apple  tree  that  Stark  Bro's  developed  for 
the  world  of  fruit  lovers  and  firuit  growers. 


Every  home — every  market  accords  it 

first  place.  "The  Money  Maker  of  the 

Orchard."  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  bushel 

are  paid  every  day  for  this  apple. 

Thousands  of  people '  plant  Stark 

Delicious  and  other  Stark  Apple. 

Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and  Berr>^ 

Trees,   Bushes  and  Vines,  for  both 

home  and  market  fruit— and  grow 

corn  and  vegetable  crops  between  tree 


rows.  Make  your  spare  land  grow 
double  crops— yield  double  profit  also. 

Wonderfully  hardy,  thrifty,  quick  growers 
and  younK,  heavy  and  annual  bearers  cveT- 
where.  KeKardinjp  their  hardiness,  for 
instance,  Harold  Simmons,  Minnesota  Irorti- 
culturist,  declares:  "This  season  in  Minne- 
sota showed  the  superior  quality  of  Stark 
Delicious  Apple  and  your  trees*  big  bearing 
ability,  as  last^  winter  proved  its  hardiness. 
It  stood  50  degrees  below  zero  without  injury 
and  bore  a  good  crop. 


A  S I  ar  k  Del  i  c  lous  Tree— on  1  y  four  yearn 
old.  The  pride  of  the  tome  lot  and 
commercial  orchard  everywhere. 


THIS  YOUNG 

STARK  BROTHER" 

RECOMMENDS 

THEM,  TOOI 

He    started 

eating  them  at 

^r-     eight    months 

old.     You  can  see 

that    they     agreed 

with  him.     Better 

grow   your   own 

fruit  for   YOUR 

kiddies,   too, 

don't      you 

think? 


Stark  Trees  Make  $60  Land  Worth  $600 

Judge  Adam  Thompson  of  De  Kalb  Co.,  Mo.,  reports: — "/  have  always  received  top  prices  for  aU 

my  apples  because  my  Star  k  Delicwux  trees  {front  your  nurseries)  sold  (he  crop.     Always  refused  to  sell     o"^wi^»«» 
my  Stark  Delicious  apple-^  by  themselves.    Let  them  ro  only  when  crop  of  whoie  orchard  was  taken.     ^ 
When  I  planted  this  orchard,  had  I  planted  three-fourths  of  it  Stark  Delicious  it  would  be  worth    #  STARK 

three  times  as  much  as  it  is.    This  land  was  ordinary  De  Kalb  County  land  worth  probably  $60  an    ^  BRC^S 

acre.     Yet  I  have  refused  $600  per  acre  for  my  Siark  Orchard.    Why  should  I  sell  at  that  figure    ^  NURSERIES 
since  it  nets  me  6  per  cent  on  $1200  per  acre  pal  nation  every  year?".  0  '         j^^  m 

There's  fruit  profit  facts  for  you!    Want  more?  /         L»iii«iw»fc  m» 

.     _  ff     Send  mr  voor  1919  Yx^ 

Write  For  Free    1919  Planting  Guide  I  r^^'^^^Z^^,,^ 

C^ni7  l-Ato  rVifff  n#>n   This  helpful  book— Stark  Bro's  1919  Planting  Guide  has   /      I I  FfJ?"ti^.  "Sccrm 

aJCITU   ifIC  WUUpu/7   packed  within  Its  pages  the  century  and  more  knowledge    /    ^^   *»rr»meiiul    n^tiaf. 


of  orcharding  success— inside  i»inters  on  how  to  select  and  plant  1  or  1000  trees  that  wiU   /   i^TtKiscapT^pSv-chik   *■ 

si|uare  to  left. 


tlo  L^est  ID   your  climate  and  brinjf  you  tiik,'t,'est  crops  of  tiiiest,  highest  market  priced  firuit 
C<ct  a  copy  !     Just  fill  out  coupon  or  send  your  n>ime  «ad  addrcii  on  fM>stcard  to  us  NOW. 


Its   FKEli.      / 


Address  Box  121 


%m0 


^^^'^ 


Stark  Bro  s  Nurseries 


The  Only  Stark  Nursery  in  Existence 
Always  at  LOUISIANA,  MO.  Since  1816  / 


f    Niuie 

u 

7 

St.  orR.  R.  No 

i  Post 

Office    

State  ...» 
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AMONG  OUR  GARDEN  NEIGHBORS 


Let  Us  Have  "  Peace  Trees '' 

WE  HAVE  lived  through  the  world's 
greatest  war.  We  have  been  privi- 
leged to  see  it  end;  we  stand  upon 
the  threshold  of  a  new  peace.  And 
because  the  war  was  the  greatest,  and  the  most 
terrible  m  all  history,  the  peace  that  is  to  succeed 
it  must  necessarily  become  the  greatest,  most 
glorious  peace  time  that  ever  came  upon  earth. 
Wherefore,  rightly  enough,  we  yearn  to  celebrate 
it,  to  pay  tribute  to  it,  to  mark  it  upon  our  mem- 
ories and  into  the  course  of  our  daily  lives  in  a 
manner  fitting,  worthy,  and  adequate.    But  how? 

What  note  would  we  have  such  a  tribute 
strike?  What  thought,  what  sentiment  should 
it  convey? 

The  dominating  idea  should  comprise  the  an- 
tithesis of  all  the  norrors  and  trials  and  penalties 
of  war.  It  should  strike  the  note  of  reconstruc- 
tion, of  upbuilding,  rather  than  of  destruction; 
of  beauty  rather  than  of  sordid  ugliness;  of  peace- 
ful calm  rather  than  of  turmoil;  of  service  and 
helpfulness.  All  these  without  the  element  of 
tragic  sacrifice.  It  should,  in  brief,  be  the  sym- 
bol, not  of  death,  but  of  life — of  vigorous,  ever- 
lasting growth. 

Why  not,  then,  the  "peace  tree,"  or  rather 
millions  of  peace  trees — one  for  every  individual 
or  family  that  has  had  its  heart  in  the  winning 
of  the  war  and  that  now  has  its  heart  no  less 
sincerely  in  the  prosecution  of  peace?  Let  us 
plant  trees,  no  matter  what  kind,  nor  need 
i^e  be  over  precise  as  to  where^ — the  exact  place 
doesn't  matter  a  rap — trees  that  will  stand  and 
grow  and  become  constantly  more  beautiful  as 
a  tribute  to  the  coming  of  peace,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  upward  growth  of  the  world  and  of  hu- 
manity to  bring  about  which  we  are  prepared 
to  lend  our  utmost  aid. 

Our  armies  now  in  the  invaded,  desolated  sec- 
tions of  Belgium  and  France,  and  our  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  Red  Cross,  and  other  workers  are  toiling 
to  rebuild  those  countries,  to  reestablish  their 
industries  and  their  agriculture,  ^o  beautify 
again  their  homes  and  countrysides,  that  the 
scars  of  battle  may  be  hidden  and  forgotten. 
Our  country  has  been  spared  that  destruction 
and  desolation,  but  always  it  can  be  made  more 
beautiful.  Why  not  let  this  era  of  reconstruction 
in  Europe  be  paralleled  by  a  campaign  of  home 
beautification  over  here?  It  will  mean  some- 
thing, a  good  deal,  in  fact,  to  the  men  as  they 
return  with  vivid  recollections  of  all  they  have 
seen  and  heard  waiting  to  be  blotted  out  by 
sights  and  sounds  of  peace  and  beauty.  The 
men  who  have  seen  the  gardens  of  England  and 
France  will  be  glad  to  see  a  new  birth  of  garden 
beauty  in  their  nome  land. 


We  plan  to  decorate  our  cities  and  towns 
with  flags  and  banners  and  plaster  arches  costing 
thousands  of  dollars.  And  after  a  while  the 
flags  will  be  taken  down,  the  banners,  if  spared 
by  wind  and  weather  will  be  removed,  and  the 
plaster  sculpture  will  be  broken  up  and  carted 
away.  Why  not,  instead  of  some  of  this,  or, 
if  you  like,  in  addition  to  it,  bedeck  our  sur- 
roundings in  foliage  and  flowers,  and  plant  trees 
and  shrubs,  vines  and  hardy  plants?  Year  after 
year  they  will  remain  beautiful,  imposing,  useful. 
Year  after  year  they  will  continue  to  grow,  sym- 
bolizing the  spread  of  peace  and  the  democratic 
justice  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Year  after 
year  they  will  refresh  our  memories — not  of  the 
norrors  through  which  the  world  has  passed,  but 
of  the  reward  that  has  come  to  it,  of  the  new, 
priceless  amalgam  that  has  come  forth  out  of 
the  flames  of  trial  and  adversity. 

The  planting  of  "memorial  trees,"  as  sug7 
gested  Dy  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
and  other  agencies  for  soldiers  and  sailors  whose 
lives  have  been  taken  as  hostages  of  peace  does 
not  go  far  enough.  Rather  should  every  family 
who  had  a  relative  or  close  friend  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  war's  activities,  plant  its 
own  peace  tree,  getting  the  retumea  son  or 
brother  or  father  or  friend  to  help  at  the  planting 
ceremony,  if  possible.  The  tree  would  bear  no 
metal  tag  or  tablet — its  meaning  would  be  en- 
graven deeper  upon  the  hearts  and  souls  of  those 
who  plant  it  and  care  for  it  and  watch  it  wax 
strong  and  ever  more  beautiful.  If  an  Elm, 
Oak,  Hickory,  or  other  ornamental,  its  shade  can 
render  welcome  service  for  generations  to  come. 
If  an  apple  or  pear,  or  other  fruit,  it  will  sustain 
and  refresh  season  after  season.  Even  if  merely 
a  bush — a  "service  shrub"  as  it  were — it  will 

fladden  the  eye  and  brighten  the  days  of  all 
eholders  while  always  it  stands  for  the  peace 
for  which  men  fought  and  bled  and  died. 

Nor  is  this  plan,  primarily  one  of  aesthetics 
and  sentiment  devoid  of  mevitable  material 
results.  Assume  that  we  have  four  million  men 
in  our  armed  forces,  and  suppose  that  the  families 
of  half  of  them  are  so  located  that  they  have  a 
back  yard  or  a  vacant  lot  if  not  a  real  lawn  or 
an  open  field  in  which  to  plant  their  peace  tree. 
That  would  mean  two  million  or  more  trees 
added  to  the  resources,  the  fundamental  wealth 
and  beauty  of  the  nation. 

Again  there  is  the  eflPect  on  our  bird  population, 
as  emphasized  by  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson  of  the 
American  Association  of  Audubon  Societies, 
in  connection  with  the  memorial  tree  idea.  Far 
less  of  our  birds,  he  says,  go  south  in  winter  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  and  to  those  that  remain 
north,  trees  are  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Re- 
duce their  numbers  and  our  feathered  friends 
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and  allies  are  deprived  of  shelter  and  sanctuary; 
increase  them,  and  the  birds  thrive  and  multiply 
and  serve  us  well  in  our  eternal  warfare  against 
the  insect  pests  of  flower,  fruit,  and  food  plants. 

Trees  along  our  highways  will  add  to  their  at- 
tractiveness and  kindle  a  new  community  pride 
in  those  who  live  amongst  and  beneath  tnem. 

Trees  on  the  hillsides  will  save  our  soil  from 
destructive  erosion,  our  low  lands  from  disastrous 
floods,  our  wells  and  springs  from  serious  short- 
ages in  times  of  need. 

Tr/sesinthegarden  and  about  the  home  will  en- 
rich the  soul  and  lend  new  interest  and  color  to  life. 

"Let  there  be  peace"  indeed.  And  let  us 
commemorate  its  advent  by  planting  more  of 
God's  own  trees  in  God's  own  country,  and  ours. 

Plant  "peace  trees"  this  spring. 

Restricting  Importation  of  Nursery- 
Stock 

T  HAS  been  at  last  oflicially  announced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  a  quarantine 
order  "governing  the  importation  of  nursery 
stock  and  other  plants  and  seeds  into  the  United 
States  as  a  protection  against  the  introduction 
of  insects  ana  pests  and  plant  diseases"  has  been 
issued;  and  that  on  and  after  June  first  of  this 
year,  the  much  debated  regulation  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  plants  as  articles  of  trade  goes 
into  effect. 

"Under  the  terms  of  this  quarantine  and  regu- 
lation, fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  and  other 
plant  products  imported  for  medicinal,  food  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  field,  vegetable, 
and  flower  seeds,  may  be  imported  without  per- 
mit or  other  restrictions.  Other  classes  of  plants 
for  Propagation  permitted  entry,  including  certain 
bulbs,  rose  stocks,  cuttings  and  scions,  and  seeds 
of  fruit,  forest  and  other  ornamental  and  shade 
trees,  and  of  hardy  perennial  ornamental  shrubs, 
may  be  imported  only  in  accordance  with  the 
permit  and  other  requirements  of  the  regulations.'* 

The  effect  of  this  order  on  the  florist  and  nur- 
sery trade  and  the  reaction  upon  our  gardens 
will  be  far  reaching.  No  more  will  we  see  Azaleas, 
Bay  trees,  and  Palms,  and  other  products  of  the 
nurseries  of  Belgium  for  example.  It  is  idle  now 
to  point  out  that  the  most  devastating  insect  pest, 
the  gypsy  moth,  for  instance,  was  not  introduced 
as  an  accidental  rider  on  plants  and  nursery  stock; 
but  was  the  deliberate  introduction  of  a  scientific 
investigator  for  an  entirely  different  purpose; 
and  that  sohiething  like  that  could  be  said  of  a 
multitude  of  other  diseases  and  pests. 

That  our  gardens  must  suflFer  more  or  less  by 
the  restricted  introduction  of  novelties  is  in- 
evitable.    The  bright  ray  that  the  future  holds 
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out  is  the  forced  turning  to  domestic  plant  ma- 
terial. It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  too  much  in 
praise  of  some  of  the  splendid  native  plants  of 
North  America  that  are  not  common  articles 
of  nursery  trade,  either  because  the  foreign 
material  (which  was  not  always  ideally  adapted 
to  our  climate)  could  be  obtained  so  cheaply, 
or  because  the  nurseryman  lacked  imagination 
enough  to  introduce  them  in  quantity. 

Al3iough  the  importation  of  certain  florist 
and  nursery  novelties  and  certain  other  stock  is 
permitted  because  the  entry  of  these  classes  of 
plants  for  purposes  of  propagation  is  represented 
Dy  experts  to  oe  essential  to  the  floriculture  and 
horticulture  of  this  country  under  existing  condi- 
tions the  barrier  is  partly  up,  and  importations 
will  only  be  made  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  those  who  have  special  facilities 
for  that  kind  of  business.  Of  course,  in  the  long 
runwemayallbebetterofF.  Perhaps.  Whoknows? 

Plan  With  a  View  to  Convenience 

rJERE  is  a  IQ18  incident  that  has  taught  an 
*•  ^  experienced  amateur  gardener  an  important 
lesson.  It  should  be  valuable  to  others  who  will 
be  guided  thereby: 

In  Jjis  patriotic  desire  to  grow  enough  vegeta- 
bles to  supply  his  family  for  a  year,  and  to  have 
a  surplus  for  the  neighbors,  Mr.  Blank  rented  a 
couple  of  lots  adjacent  to  his  home  and  planted 
nearly  half  to  late  potatoes,  other  vegetables 
occupying  the  balance.  In  conversation  with 
the  editor  late  in  November  he  said:  "I'm  per- 
manently cured  of  growing  this  crop  unless  I  can 
do  so  on  cheaper  land  and  on  a  large  enough  scale 
to  utilize  horse  or  tractor  drawn  machinery. 
My  objections  are  that  late  potatoes  occupy  the 
land  during  the  whole  growing  season  so  there  can 
be  no  succession  crop;  they  require  the  whole 
area  so  a  companion  crop  is  out  of  the  question; 
they  demand  tar  too  much  hand  labor  for  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  spraying  and  harvesting;  the 
cash  or  equivalent  returns  are  too  small  to  pay 
for  this  labor  at  ordinary  laborers'  wages;  tney 
therefore  mean  a  greater  loss  if  the  work  is 
charged  for,  as  it  should  be,  at  the  rate  my  time 
is  worth.  But  while  these  points,  especially  the 
one  last  mentioned,  are  important,  the  next  one 
is,  to  me,  most  important  of  all!  the  slow  hand 
'  work  of  harvesting  must  be  done  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  time  is  most  valuable  to  me — to 
do  it  I  muct  either  hire  a  man  or  lose  money. 
Even  if  my  plot  had  yielded  maximum  returns 
(which  it  didn't)  it  would  not  have  paid.  In  fact, 
I  would  have  been  money  in  pocket  if  I  had  either 
not  planted  potatoes  at  all,  or  had  not  dug  the 
crop  but  haa  bought  my  winter  supply  at  the 
local  store  at  late  November  prices — ^2.25  a 
bushel!  So,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  cured  of  wanting; 
to  grow  potatoes  by  hand  methods!  Well 
chosen  crops  of  other  kinds  not  only  gave  me  a 
quicker  turn  over  but  I  used  most  of  them  either 
as  companion  crops;  so  with  far  less  effort  I  se- 
cured maximum  returns  from  the  balance  of  the 
area — a  fact  which  will  render  me  immune  to  late 
potatoes  as  a  crop  for  the  rest  of  my  bom  days!" 
Herein  lies  the  important  lesson:  Plan  to 
suit  your  convenience.  Make  your  gardening 
subsidiary  to  your  work, — your  "recreation." 
Jf  you  are  likely  to  be  busy  or  to  go  on  a  fishing 
or  hunting  trip  during  a  certain  period  of  the 
.  season  plan  now  to  arrange  your  plantings  so  no 
crops  will  need  cultivation,  spraymg,  or  harvest- 
ing during  that  time.  By  so  doing  you  will  not 
have  the  garden  "  on  your  mind  "  when  you  should 
devote  all  your  time  and  energy  to  your  regular 
business  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  outing — some- 
thing for  the  time  being  more  important.  Thus 
you  may  keep  yourself  from  being  included 
among  those  people  who  drop  gard^ening  because 
it  interferes  with  their  work  or  their  other  pleas- 
ures. Don't  attempt  more  than  you  can  carry 
through,  and  so  automatically  gravitate  into  the 
ranks  of  the  apparently  slipshod  gardener. 
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A  New  Garden  Borer  Pest — ^What  threatens 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  foreign  pests  ever  intro- 
duced into  this  country  is  the  European  Com 
Stalk  Borer,  which  has  spread  through  many 
Massachusetts  towns  in  the  last  two  years. 
It  probably  reached  this  country  in  bales  of 
hemp  imported  by  a  cordage  concern  near  Boston 
and  had  increased  by  thousands  before  it  was 
discovered  and  its  identity  determined.  Now 
the  Federal  Govemment  has  established  a  field 
station  at  Arlington.  A  quarantine  has  been 
placed  on  all  of  the  towns  where  borers  have  been 
located.  Once  established,  however,  this  borer 
is  not  easily  gotten  rid  of  for  it  lives  over  the 
winter  in  the  adult  stage  and  multiplies  with 
exceeding  rapidity.  The  problem  would  be 
easier  to  solve  if  the  pest  confined  itself  to  com 
stalks  and  stubble.  Investigators  -  are  finding, 
though,  that  it  winters  in  the  stems  of  many 
different  weeds.     Even  celery  and  Dahlia  stallLS 


Done  by   the  stalk  borer  which  also  is  becoming  a  pest  of 
many  plants  in  the  flower  garden 


have  been  used  for  its  winter  home.  Early  in 
the  fall  the  borers  eat  a  roomy  apartment  well 
up  in  the  stalks  of  whatever  plants  they  choose 
to  inhabit.  Cutting  the  corn  stalks  and  mowing 
the  weeds  at  that  time  is  the  most  effective  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  pests,  if  the  weeds  and  stalks 
are  carefully  destroyed.  Later  in  the  season 
the  borers  burrow  downward  until  they  get  below 
the  ground  in  many  cases  and  getting  rid  of 
them  becomes  very  difficult.  In  the  spring 
the  borers  emerge  as  moths  and  commence  to 
lay  eggs.  The  caterpillars  hatched  from  these 
eggs  will  feed  upon  the  early  com.  The  damage 
done  by  this  first  generation  is  small  compared 
with  the  depredations  of  a  second  generation 
which  appears  in  August.  These  late  hatched 
borers  feed  on  the  late  com  (both  in  the  stalks 
and  in  the  ears)  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
damage  is  done  by  working  on  the  tassels.  The 
stalks  are  weakened  and  the  tassels  fall  over 
before  the  pollen  is  ripe.  That  means  that  the 
com  is  not  fertilized  and  that  a  meager  crop  is 
produced.  Oftentimes  the  ears  which  do  grow 
are  rendered  unsalable  because  of  the  tunnels 
bored  into  them.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
every  May  moth  lays  seven  hundred  eggs,  on  the 
average  and  two  or  three  hundred  more  in  the 
fall.  Nearly  all  the  eggs  are  likely  to  hatch. 
Some  of  the  moths  kept  m  cages  at  the  Arlington 
station  have  laid  more  than  a  thousand  eggs. 
To  put  the  facts  concretely,  a  single  caterpillar 
present  in  an  old  corn  stalk  early  in  the  spring 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  progeny  of  315,000 
borers  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  that  fact 
the  Corn  Stalk  Borer  also  attacks  other  plants  in 
the  flower  garden  is  important. — £.  /.  farrington. 


— Specimens  of  an  unknown  borer  in  Dahlias 
and  other  plants  reached  us  last  season  and  the 
assumption  is  that  it  was  this  pest.  The  obvious 
precaution  is  to  bum  all  refuse  where  the  borer's 
work  has  been  suspected. — Ed. 

In  the  Interest  of  Decoration. — A  prettily 
gamished  dish  upon  the  table  always  adds  to 
the  interest  of  the  meal  and^when  bits  of  toast 
were  taboo  and  we  had  to  think  twice  before  we 
cut  a  lemon,  we  have  been  more  than  ever  bdfore 
dependent  upon  growing  thmgs  from  the  priien 
to  use  for  this  purpose.  Last  summer,  thinking 
it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  variety,  I  de- 
voted a  small  patch  of  earth  near  the  kitchen 
door  to  the  growing  of  green  garnishes  and  I 
think  the  experiment  well  worth  repeatmg.  It 
was  almost  no  trouble  and  both  family  and  visitor 
enjoyed  its  decorative  results.  Besides  Moss- 
curled  and  Fem-leaved  parsley,  I  grew  chervil, 
which  is  almost  as  pretty  as  parsley  and  adds  a 
fine  racy  tang  to  salads  and  other  dishes;  chives, 
mustard,  garden  cress,  dill,  whose  seeds  may  later 
be  used  in  pickles  and  in  green  apple  pies;  beets, 
sown  thickly  and  the  pretty  red  leaves  used  while 
small;  mint  for  the  embellishment  of  cold  tea 
and  rounds  of  water  melon;  curled  endive,  lettuce, 
and  celery.  The  last  three  were  not  treated  in 
the  usual  manner  as  they  were  required  oiily  to 
produce  leaves  of  a  size  to  be  decorative.  They 
were  simply  sown  in  drills  and  not  thinned  out 
There  was  but  one  row  of  each  kind  but  they 

fave  a  wide  variety  to  choose  from  and  next  year 
shall  add  Nasturtiums  and  horse  radish  to 
the  collection.  Chervit  and  lettuce  were  sown 
several  times  during  the  season  to  keep  them  in 
evidence  and  the  mustard  should  have  been  as 
it  quickly  becomes  too  coarse  for  use.  Many 
of  these  plants  were  good  to  use  as  seasonings 
as  well  as  eamishes  and  it  was  "commodious" 
as  the  old  books  say,  to  have  them  all  together 
and  so  close  at  hand.  A  light  covering  of  leaves 
at  the  approach  of  cold  weather  keeps  the  bed 
long  in  good  condition. — Louise  B.  Wilder, 

Pink  Snapdragons  from  Cutting^. — I  am  a 
devoted  reader  of  the  Garden  Magazine,  and 
in  return  for  the  many  helps  I  have  received  from 
it,  would  like  to  tell  others  how  I  managed  to 
have  a  quantity  of  a  beautiful  pink  variety  of 
Snapdragon  for  very  little  cost.  From  a  packet 
of  pmk  seed  I  had  many  shades  of  pink  flowers. 
I  selected  two  plants  of  the  same  shade  (a  beau- 
tiful rose  pink),  and  in  the  fall  put  them  in  pots 
cuttiiTig  the  entire  top  down  to  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  root.  I  kept  them  with  my 
Geraniums,  etc.,  in  a  light  cool  cellar.  In  Fct 
ruary  the  plants  began  growing.  As  soon  as  a 
young  shoot  was  long  enough  to  make  a  cutting 
I  pinched  it  off,  and  planted  it  in  the  side  of  the 
pot  where  it  quickly  rooted.  When  I  pinched 
off  a  shoot  two  crew  in  its  place  to  be  later  pinched 
off  and  rooted.  When. my  garden  was  ready 
for  them  in  the  spring  I  had  about  five  dozen 
well  rooted  cuttings  ready  to  transplant.  They 
bloomed  much  earlier  than  seedlings  of  the  same 
size  and  they  were  all  exactly  alike  in  color  mak- 
ing a  beautiful  show. — V,  E.  Littley  III. 

^Marl  Offers  Lime  Supply. — Gardeners  who 
are  situated  near  natural  deposits  of  marl  have 
in  it  a  good  source  of  lime;  there  is  no  question 
about  the  value  of  marl  where  limestone  is  needed. 
Marl  is  found  usually  in  muck  swamps. 
Dry  marl  may  contain  as  much  lime  as  the  best 
grades  of  limestone.  Deposits  vary  considerably 
m  purity,  but  where  they  are  more  than  two  or 
three  feet  thick  they  usually  contain  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  lime  carbonate,  equivalent  to 
45  per  cent,  of  actual  lime.  To  use  marl  directly 
from  the  pit,  it  must  be  taken  out  when  the  swamp 
water  is  low.  Usually  the  fall  is  the  best  time. 
The  wet  marl  may  also  be  spread  in  as  smsU 
lumps  as  possible.  When  these  have  dried  out, 
they  may  be  crushed  and  distributed. 
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The  American  Rose  Society  proposes  that 
its  members  unite  to  ''make  the  first  year  of 
peace  a  year  of  Roses."  "Proof  that  the  Rose 
nas  tremendously  helped  in  fighting  this  war  to 
a  riehteous  finish  is  constantly  commg  in,"  says 
Prof.  E.  A.  White,  Secretary.  *The  sight  and 
the  smell  of  a  Rose  which  reminded  him  of  home 
has  put  fresh  'ginger*  into  many  a  wearied  and 
worn  French,  English,  or  American  soldier.  It 
is  certain  that  France  and  Belgium  will  blossom 
in  joy  in  191 9.  Ought  we  in  America  be  any 
less  attentive  to  aiding  nature  to  rejoice?  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"Lret  us  make  191 9 — the  first  year  of  peace — 
the  greatest  Rose  year  in  the  history  of  the  con- 
tinent. Let  us  grow  R^ses,  give  Roses,  and  live 
Roses,  the  season  through.  The  Red  Cross, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  all  the  other  great  ameliorat- 
ing agencies  will  need  help.  Let  us  show  Roses 
to  assist  in  getting  that  help." 

'  Early  Winter  Flowers. — I  was  much  interested 
during  the  last  part  of  November  in  late-blooming 
flowers.  My  experience  gives  the  Calendula  the 
lead,  though  Thanksgiving  week  saw  also  flowers 
in  eood  numbers  of  Verbena,  perennial  Gaillardia 
and  certain  Marigolds.  Sweet  Alyssum  never 
stops  blooming,  though  the  variety  1  have  is  not 
very  conspicuous.  I  was  much  pleased  to  find 
in  a  retired  part  of  the  garden  late  in  November 
a  nice  bed  of  Virginian  Stock,  all  plants  about 
as  bright  as  they  w^uld  have  been  in  summer. 
This  modest  plant  is  not  raised  much,  but  it 
has  its  uses,  if  only  to  come  out  strong  late  in  the 
season.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  some  further 
informadon  as  to  the  raising  of  such  flowers  that 
are  indifferent  to  light  frosts,  as  they  are  a  real 
comfort  when  most  of  the  garden  is  dormant. 
I  suppose  that  such  plants  ought  to  be  kept 
from  olossoming  early  as  much  as  possible  or 
maybe  sowed  in  midsummer.  The  Calendulas 
that  flowered  so  late  were  almost  as  large  as  a 
silver  dollar  and  they  came  out  so  fast  that  a 
single  plant  furnished  an  abundance  of  color 
for  the  table.  I  saw  on  November  19th  a  beau- 
tiful bouquet,  as  fresh  as  it  would  have  been  in 
August,  made  of  a  few  green  leaves,  four  or  five 
white  Bachelor-buttons,  two  Verbenas  and  a 
head  of  Mignonette,  displayed  on  an  ofiice  girPs 
desk.  Why  do  they  send  us  frosts  out  of  time 
to  spoil  the  gardens  long  before  the  arrival  of 
winter?  We  can  get  the  better  of  the  freeze-ups 
somewhat  if  we  make  the  proper  effort.  What 
say  others  on  the  subject? — John  W.  Chamberlin^ 
New  York. 

My  Shirley  Poppies  were  tl}e  admiration  of 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  only  a  plot  6  ft.  x  4  ft. 
but  morning  after  morning  I  picked  more  than  a 
hundred  blossoms.  I  appreciated  them  the  more 
coming  after  years  of  failures  for  when  they 
would  be  ready  for  blossoming  the  hot,  dry, 
Iowa  winds  would  blast  the  buds.  Here  is 
my  secret  of  success:  One  late  February  day 
the  sun  had  melted  the  snow  in  spots  so  I  was 
able  to  loosen  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches. 
I  sprinkled  freely  with  fertilizer,  then  sowed  my 
seeds,  pressing  the  ground  firmly,  and  covering 
with  cloth  held  down  by  boards.  The  snow 
and  freezing  weather  followed  but  the  last  of 
April  when  1  removed  the  cover  there  was  a  soft 
film  of  green  over  the  ground.  The  late  frosts 
did  notTiurt  them,  and  how' rapidly  they  grew! 
They  blossomed  early  and  endured  the  later  dry 
spell. — Mrs.  E,  J.  Brownson^  Iowa, 

Petunias  as  Fillers.— I  doubt  if  one  can  find 
an  annual  other  than  the  Petunia  that 
makes  such  excellent  "filling  in"  material.  It  will 
grow  in  sun  and  in  shade,  in  light  soil  and  in  heavy 
soil,  in  rich  soil  and  in  poor  soil,  not  ec^ually  well, 
perhaps,  but  always  well  enough  to  lustify  its 
use  as  an  expedient  with  which  to  patch  up  some 
ugly  spot  in  the  garden.  In  one  place  the 
Petunia  brought  forth  its  joyous  bloom  along  a 
stretph  in  the  garden  that  the  sudden  wilting  of 


Phlox  threatened  to  leave  bare  for  that  season — 
the  plants  receive  about  an  equal  portion  of  sun 
and  shade.  In  another  place  the  Petunia  bright- 
ens a  clay  ridge  till  that  ridge  can  be  brought 
into  proper  condition — full  sun  and  partial 
drought  was  its  portion.  Along  a  fence  where 
Roses  newly  planted  are  taking  a  hold  a  double 
row  of  Petunia  bloomed  prettily  throughout  the 
garden  season  and  even  beyond  the  nrst  light 
frost. — C.  L,  MelUr,  No.  Dakota, 

A  Two-Purpose  Hoe.— Cutting  an  ordinary 
garden  hoe  diagonally  across  from  one  comer  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  at  the  other  side 
makes  a  serviceable  two-purpose  tool.  Hoeing 
is  as  easy  as  with  any  other  tool  while  the  acute 
angled  corner  gives  one  the  advantage  over  a  com- 
mon hoe  in  working  close  to  small  plants  without 
danger  of  injury  to  them.  This  comer  also  makes 
the  noe  as  good  a  tool  as  any  in  preparing  the 
trenches  for  seed  sowing.  The  tool  is  really  a 
hoe  and  a  small  cultivator  combined.  The  cut- 
ting can  be  done  either  with  a  hack  saw  or  a  cold 


Hoes  adapted  with  right  and  left  handed  pitch  to  suit  the 
-worker 

chisel.  The  edge  can  then  be  smoothed  down 
and.  sharpened  with  a  file.  Actual  experience 
with  this  noe  among  a  number  of  workers  brings 
out  the  fact  that  one  works  with  the  right  comer 
of  the  hoe  while  another  always  uses  the  left 
comer.  This  matter  of  working  naturally  with 
the  right  or  left  side  of  a  hoe  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  cutting  such  a  hoe  for  your  own  use. 
Therefore,  to  make  the  hoe  of  real  value  to  your- 
self, find  out  first  what  comer  of  the  hoe  you 
naturally  work  with  and  then  cut  the  hoe  diag- 
onally down  to  that  comer. — C  L.  Meller. 

American  Committee  for  Devastated  France. — 
In  the  Garden  Magazine  for  Noven)ber  refer- 
ence was  made  to  what  is  being  done  by  one 
organization    in    reconstruction    work    in    the 


Photo  by  Harry  B.  Lachman 
Worker  of  the  Conunittee  for  Devastated  France  in  a 
courtyard  at  Chateau-Thierry  after  the  Germans  left 

French  orchards,  and  one  of  the  illustrations 
showing  the  return  to  a  flower  garden  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  was  supplied  by  another  organization, 
the  American  Committee  for  Devastated  France, 
the  national  headquarters  of  which   are  at   16 


East  39th  Street,  New  York.  For  a  little  over 
eighteen  months  it  has  been  concentrating  its 
efforts  upon  reestablishing  people's  occupations 
in  northem  France.  Apart  from  being  instru- 
mental in  clearing  five  thousand  acres  of  barbed 
wire,  filling  shell  holes  and  trenches,  plowing 
and  seeding  barley  and  rye  in  quantity  to  feed 
four  thousand  people  for  one  year,  this  institution 
planted  seven  thousand  fruit  trees.  This  effort 
IS  really  greater  than  the  figure  would  seem  to 
indicate;  for  the  cost  of  operation  which  in  normal 
times  is  about  eight  dollars  an  acre,  in  these  re- 
cent months  amounted  to  three  hundred  dollars. 
The  value  of  the  reconstruction  work  must  be 
measured,  not  entirely  in  the  future  possible 
crops,  but  also  in  the  present  employment  given 
to  the  civilians  and  returned  soldiers  in  clearing 
up  the  land.  A  year  ago  February  millions  of 
vegetables  were  set  out  by  children  in  various 
communes.  When  the  March  offensive  began 
the  reconstructed  region  had  to  be  abandoned 
with  such  protection  as  a  hurried  and  forced  re- 
treat coula  permit.  But  the  work  had  been 
well  done;  and  when  the  tide  rolled  the  other 
way  the  American  Committee  found  its  work 
well  in  hand,  and  about  ninety  per  cent,  has 
been  saved.  The  work  of  tree  planting  done 
by  this  committee  is  confined  to  the  region  of 
the  Aisne. 

Do  Melons  and  Cociunbers  Mix? — In  the 
October  Garden  Magazine  there  is  a  very  fine 
article  entitled,  "How  about  next  year's  seed?" 
which  I  have  read  very  carefully  and  hope  to 
reap  some  benefit  from  doing  so.  I  must  differ, 
however,  on  one  point  from  Mr.  Rockwell.  I 
refer  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  article  wherein 
he  says  "cucumbers,  melons,  and  squash  will 
not  mix  in  spite  of  the  popular  assumption  that 
they  will,  but  the  different  varieties  of  each 
mix  readily."  Now  I  had  occasion  this  past 
summer  to  inspect  an  acre  of  ground  that  was 
planted  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  Perfection 
cucumber  but  through  some  mistake  or  accident 
the  seed  had  become  mixed  with  musk  melon 
and  I  think  off*  the  whole  acre  the  grower  only 
got  two  fruit  (melons)  fit  to  use.  The  vines 
were  quite  distinct;  but  as  for  the  fruit  I  some 
looked  like  very  nice  melons  but  had  a  very 
decided  cucumber  taste,  others  vice  versa.  I 
would  like  some  one  to  explain  this  as  whenever 
the  subject  of  seed  saving  is  mentioned  I  am  all 
attention. — Hugh  Milloyy  Ontario, 


Dwarfing  a  Grapevine. — ^A  curious  but  very 
practical  method  pf  dwarfing  a  grapevine  has 
latelv  been  discovered  by  merest  chance.  It  is 
possible  that  this  method  may  become  popular 
with  growers  of  grapes  who  like  to  keep  the  vines 
within  narrow  limits.  Among  a  dozen  grape- 
vine cuttings  that  were  stuck  out  for  purposes  of 
propagation,  by  mischance,  one  was  stuck  with 
the  bud-end  in  the  ground.  But  this  vine,  as 
well  as  the  others,  grew.  Its  formation,  however, 
was  peculiar.  Its  branches,  instead  of  being 
sent  upward  at  an  angle  of  45  decrees,  were  sent 
downward  at  the  same  angle.  The  stem  seemed 
to  grow  stout  by  a  suppression  of  growth.  In 
due  time  this  vine  was  transplanted  to  its  perman- 
ent site,  which  was  against  a  building.  Here  it 
continued  its  stocky,  down-branching  growth. 
Proper  pruning  and  a  little  training  shaped  the 
vine  readily;  and  to-day  it  is  a  very  heavy  bearer. 
Its  curious  shape,  while  confining  its  spreading 
ropensities,  seems  to  improve  rather  than  to 
inder  its  powers  of  bearing. — Archibald  Rutr- 
ledgcy  Pa. 


h] 


Wood  Ashes  for  Potato  Bugs. — I  noticed  the 
article  about  paris  green  being  hard  to  get  since 
the  war,  and  thought  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  mention  the  fact  that  wood  ashes  for  potato 
bugs  are  quite  as  effective  as  paris  green.  Sift  on 
when  the  vines  are  wet  but  do  not  us^  too  much 


Planning  for  Your  Hotbed    t.sheward 


FOR      growine     early      vegetables      and 
starting  seedlings  to  give  plants  for  the 
summer    garden    the    hotbed    (fi^.    i) 
is    an     absolute    necessity.      It    should 
be  made  up  about  the  third  week  in  February  or 
the   beginning   of  March    but   the   preparation 
must  be  made  before. 

The  first  thine  to  do  is  to  collect  fresh  strawy 
horse  manure  that  will  heat  up  well.  Turn  it 
every  day  for  three  days,  mixing  in  about  one 
third  leaves  when  turning.  The  quantity  re- 
quired depends  upon  the  number  of  sashes  to  be 
made  up,  one  load  to  a  sash  is  sufficient. 

When  the  manure  is  well  mixed  with  the  leaves 
and  ready  for  use,  mark  out  the  place  where  the 
frames  are  to  stand  (facing  south  with  some 
kind  of  shelter  on  the  north  if  possible),  and  place 
the  manure  on  the  cround  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet  and  one  foot  wider  than  the  frames  on  each 
side.  Throw  on  the  manure  in  layers,  six  inches 
thick  at  a  time.  Tread  it  in  and  keep  adding 
more  manure  until  the  mass  is  two  feet  thick. 
Place  the  frames  and  add  more  manure,  banking 
up  the  sides  (Fig,  2),  Then  put  another  foot  of 
manure  inside  the  frame. 

The  next  operation  is  to  place  about  six  or  eight 
inches  of  prepared  soil  over  the  manure  after 
passing  it  through  a  one-half  inch  sieve,  the 
rough  material  going  below  and  the  fine  soil 
remaining  on  top.  The  completed  hotbed  is 
then  reaoy  for  use. 

Another  method  (Fig,  j)  of  making  a  hotbed 
is  by  taking  out  two  feet  of  earth  from  the  inside 
of  tne  frame  and  filling  it  up  with  manure.  When 
it  is  completed,  water  it  and  put  the  sash  in 
place.  If  the  bed  gets  too  hot,  tilt  the  sash  a 
few  inches  in  the  daytime  but  close  them  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

If  boxes  or  flats  are  to  be  used  for  sowing  the 


seed,  fill,  water,  and  put  them  in  the  hotbed  until 
required.  By  doine  this  the  drainage  of  the 
boxes  will  be  settled  and  the  soil  will  be  in  the 
right  condition  for  sowing  the  seed.  A  box  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  one  foot  wide  and  three  inches 
deep  is  a  useful  size  and  not  too  hea\^.  Make 
holes  for  drainage  {Fig.  8)  in  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  Place  "crocks"  or  broken  pots  over  the 
holes  {Fig.  16)  or  if  space  has  been  left  in  the 
bottom  for  drainage,  the  crocks  can  be  placed  as 
shown  at  {Fig.  p).  Over  the  crocks  place  the 
siftings  {Figs,  //,  /d,  ig)  from  the  potting  soil 
and,  over  this,  fine  prepared  soil  that  hzs  been 
passed  through  a  one  quarter  inch  sieve. 

As  a  general  rule,  rather  poor  or  sandy  soil  is 
used  for  sowing  seed,  the  better  soil  being  saved 
for  transplanting.  Plain  loam  or  old  potting 
soil,  well  sifted,  is  good  for  most  seeds;  but  some 
kinds  such  as  Begonias,  Calceolarias,  Celery,  etc., 
like  a  mixture  of  one  third  leaf  soil  or  very  old 
manure  to  two  thirds  loam.  In  filling  the  boxes 
press  the  soil  in  firmly  and  level  it  with  a  piece  of 
flat,  smooth  board  {Fig.  20)  with  a  handle  fixed 
to  it.  Water  and  stand  to  drain  for  a  day  or 
two  before  sowing  the  seed.  Sow  the  seed  {Fig. 
I2)y  cover  lightly  with  fine  soil  and  press  the 
surface  down  gently  with  the  piece  of  board. 
Then  cover  the  dox  with  a  sheet  of  glass  {Fig.  ij) 
and  over  this  a  sheet  of  paper  until  germination 
takes  place.  In  sowing  the  seed  tne  amount 
of  covering  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  seed. 
Cover  larg^  seed  such  as  Cannas  or  Castor  bean 
one  quarter  inch  deep.  Soak  in  water  before 
sowing.  Fine  seeds  like  Begonia,  Lobelia,  and 
Calceolaria  need  no  covering;  or,  if  any,  just  a 
fine  sprinkling  of  sand. 

The  method  of  spacing  large  seeds  is  shown  in 
{Fig,  75).  Space  tomato  seed  in  this  manner 
if  only  a  small  quantity  is  sown.    The  seedlings 


do  not  need  transplanting  so  soon  and  are  much 
stronger  than  if  crowdea  together.  As  soon  as 
the  seed  germinates  tilt  the  glass  (Fig.  14)  for 
a  day  or  two  and  then  remove.  When  boxes  of 
seedlings  are  covered  with  glass  keep  the  glass 
clear  of  moisture  by  wiping  it  daily.  Of  course, 
all  kinds  of  seed  do  not  need  glass  over  the 
boxes  but  Celery,  Begonias,  etc.,  germinate 
better  if  covered. 

In  sowing  very  fine  seed,  pans  (Fig.  16)  arc 
best,  especially  for  Begonia  seed.  Cover  the 
pan  with  a  sheet  of  glass  (Fig.  jf)  and  lay  a  piece 
of  paper  on  the  top.  i^lunge  the  pan  in  the 
hotbed  (Fig.  18).  Sow  English  frame  cucumbers 
in  three  pots  (Fig.  iq)  and  plunge  in  the  hotbed 
(Fig.  18).  Label  seedlings  (Fig.  21).  To  bring 
the  seedlings  nearer  the  light  raise  the  box  up 
on  pots  (Fig.  2). 

If  the  hotbed  is  put  up  to  raise  early  vegetables 
the  seed  is  sown  directly  on  to  the  bed.  The 
best  soil  for  this  purpose  is  hotbed  manure  well 
broken  up  and  passed  through  a  one  quarter  inch 
sieve,  put  on  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches. 

A   CROPPING    "system" 

A  good  system  for  close  cropping  is  to  plant  out 
lettuce  (Grand  Rapids)  about  six  inches  apart 
{Fig,  4)  and  between  the  rows  sow  carrots  of  an 
early  forcing.  Plant  lettuce  (L  Fig.  4)  and 
radishes  (R)  Early  Rose  forcing,  with  carrots 
(C)  between.  When  the  radishes  (R  Fig.  j) 
are  ready  for  use,  the  carrots  (C)  have  room  to 
develop;  and  also  the  lettuce  (L  Fig,  6)  is  ready 
for  cutting  in  time  for  the  development  of  the 
carrots  (C).  Plant  cauliflower  oetween  the 
carrots  so  that  when  the  carrots  are  pulled  the 
cauliflower  can  use  all  the  space,  (Fig.  7  C  A). 
Plant  melons  for  a  summer  crop  after  the  cauli- 
flower has  matured. 


DiyilizbiU  by 
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Demobilizing  the  Garden  w.  c.  mccollom 

Getting  Back  to  Pre-war  Conditions — Reconstruction  and  Replanting  Shubberies  and  Borders,  Lawns,  etc. 


Nothing  like  water!  and  an  irrigating  outfit  is  a  wonderful  saving  in  labor 


AX  OLD  darky  hostler 
commenting  on  the  good 
qualities  of  one  of  his 
charges  that  just  lost  a 
race  due,  he  thought,  to  very  poor 
driving,  said:  "If  you  tie  that 
horse  to  a  post  and  lick  him  hard 
he  ain't  got  any  speed,  but  you 
cut  that  rope  and  jest  says 
*giddap'  then  no  north  wind  could 
ever  ketch  him."  The  rope  is 
now  cut  for  the  gardener,  so  let 
us  see  how  fast  we  can  go;  as 
for  the  past  few  years,  we  h^ve 
done  our  mite  tied  to  a  post,  as 
it  were!  We  have  largely  fed 
ourselves  and  our  families,  re- 
leasing the  product  of  the  farmer 
to  supply  our  fighters  and  friends 
across  the  seas.  We  were  not 
driven  to  this  task.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  rather  welcomed  the 
opportunity,  but  all  the  same 
we  were  not  doing  things  that 
we  really  wanted  to  do.  Our 
gardening  was  circumscribed. 


Brush  up  and  dean  up  all   around!   Get  out  the  shears  and  regain  control  of  all  hedges,  and  formal 

decorative  plants 


"^rOW  we  can  be  just  a  little  selfish;  we  can 
-"-^  start  planning  again  on  a  personal  and  per- 
manent basis.  We  worked  early  and  late  trying 
to  make  bushels  grow  where  only  pints  grew  be- 
fore; we  spaded  up  our  sentimental  Rose  garden 
to  grow  potatoes;  we  labored  with  an  old  bent- 
nose  spade,  not  purchasing  a  new  one  because 
there  was  other  and  more  important  use  for  steel; 
we  bought  string  because  the  Government  re- 
quired the  raffia;  fertilizer  we  used  as  sparingly 
as  the  small  boy  uses  soap  and  water;  we  counted 
our  seeds — yes,  we  did — so  there  would  be 
enough  to  go  around. 

Why  did  we  do  all  these  things?  Not  just 
because  the  Government  asked  us  to,  but  because 
of  our  conscience.  We  wanted  to  do  these  things 
to  help  others.  The  proof  is  the  success  that 
accompanied  the  spontaneous  outburst,  for  no 
enterprise  can  be  successful  unless  it  is  backed 
by  a  willing  spirit.  Now  conditions  are  different, 
and  we  can  once  more  do  the  things  that  were 
postponed  for  the  **  period  of  the  war."  We  can 
and  ought  to  start  new  constructive  work. 

/^NE  big  lesson  that  the  war  brought  home 
^^  is  a  wider  realization  of  the  fact  that  from 
the  earth  come  all  the  necessaries  of  life.     There 


And  just  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  it  we  can  con^ientiously 
sow  Sweet  Peas  on  tne  fences  that  so  lately  held  beans 
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With  the  changed  conditions  the  neglected  greenhouse  will  again  be  brought  into  operation 


is  plenty  of  reconstruction  work 
ahead  for  the  ambitious  gar- 
dener, many  of  the  new  gardeners 
were  seriously  handicapped  due 
to  haste  in  choosing  locations. 
Hard  work  and  constant  applica- 
tion helped  many  to  overcome 
these  obstacles.  But  these  gar- 
dens must  now  be  brought  up  to 
their  proper  standards.  They 
must  be  replanned  if  lacking  in 
practical  essentials;  they  must 
be  improved  ornamentally; 
hedges  may  be  planted  to  en- 
hance the  appearance,  or  perhaps 
a  fence  covered  with  cane  fruits 
will  best  suit  the  purpose.  The 
garden  must  have  a  worthy  set- 
ting to  excite  interest  and  admi- 
ration; where  there  is  nothing  at 
stake  indifference  breeds  neglect. 

R«constructW«  Planmns 

f  T  WAS  quite  apparent  even  to 
-'•  the  layman  tnat,  while  we 
were  busy  hoeing  beans,  many  of 
our  garden  friends  (and  even  favorites)  were 
neglected,  simply  because  they  were  not  "good 
to  eat"!  That  was  all  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  we  now  want  to  "brush  up."  Are  we  going 
to  let  the  returning  soldiers  see  a  run-down 
America  to  welcome  them — they  who  have  seen 
the  gardens  of  France  and  England.^  So,  if 
you  have  a  garden  "hobby"  just  get  on  it  and 
ride,  because  your  interest  will  insure  results. 
Don't  ponder  long  over  dividends  from  the  gar- 
den, but  get  busy  and  improve  your  garden  and 
its  surroundings — put  it  hack  where  it  belongs! 

If  the  hedge  was  winter-killed  in  the  severe 
cold  of  19 1 7- 191 8  plan  now  to  replace  it  as  soon 
as  spring  opens.  If  implements  are  beyond  the 
point  of  sensible  repair  get  new  ones,  now.  In- 
vest the  earnings  from  your  Liberty  Bonds  in 
your  garden,  make  even  the  garden  rejoice  that 
the  war  is  over.  Make  a  general  inventory  of 
the  needed  garden  materials — stakes,  labels, 
weeders,  garden  lines,  and  other  necessities. 
Don't,  oh!  don't  try  to  garden  with  poor  tools; 
get  good  ones,  the  best  you  can  afford.  Take  a 
lesson  from  Uncle  Sam:  plan  big. 

p^LOWERS  are    to  the    eye  and    mind  what 

vegetables  are    to  the  taste    and    stomach. 

Our  minds  Jiave  been  filled  to  overflowing  with 
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the  emotions  from  big  events  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  we  have  neglected  our  flow^ers.  Nu- 
merous novelties  of  merit  have  been  introduced 
dunng  the  past  few  years;  buy  them  and  get  up 
to  date.  See  that  the  perennial  border  down 
the  centre  path  of  the  garden  is  always  attractive 
with  a  selection  of  varieties  to  bloom  at  all  sea- 
sons. Sow  annuals  in  abundance  to  give  color 
and  to  cheer  up  the  surroundings  when  the  peren- 
nials are  lagcmg.  Make  a  Rose  arbor  at  the 
entrance  of  the  garden,  introduce  a  few  pieces 
of  well  placed  and  tastily  chosen  garden  furniture. 
The  only  value  of  money  is  to  procure  for  us 
the  things  that  we  desire.  What  more  worthy 
purpose  than  pleasant,  healthful  and  wholesome 
surroundings.^ 

Gr««nhouse  and  Frames 

A  FTER  the  fuel  scare  the  greenhouse  looms 
^^  up  again  as  a  big  factor  in  successful  gar- 
dening, ft  will  need  putting  into  order  too,  the 
boiler  and  heating  apparatus  lobked  over  and 


put  in  proper  repair,  broken  glass  replaced,  the 
woodwork  painted,  etc.  Get  some  compost 
ready  and  make  some  flats  for  seed  sowing,  and 
•so  start  work  on  full  schedule  again  and  enjoy 
postponed  or  interrupted  pleasures. 

The  coldframe  is  a  worthy  substitute  for  the 
greenhouse,  and  is  indispensable  for  the  small 
garden.  If  you  have  been  struggling  along  with- 
out frames,  start  now  on  this  new  basis.  If  you 
have  frames  put  them  in  commission  at  once. 
Get  some  manure  to  make  the  hotbeds.  A  few 
loads  of  good  top  soil  is  quite  necessary;  it  will 
be  improved  for  this  work  if  it  is  screened  through 
a  coarse  sieve.  The  earlier  you  get  these  ma- 
terials assembled  the  better  prepared  you  will 
be  to  start  sowing  the  seed  properly  when  the 
time  arrives  in  a  few  weeks  from  now. 

Lawns  and  Shrubbery 

LAWNS  have  been  neglected  to  a  great  extent 
for   the    war    period,    many   were     turned 
mto  potato  Belds  and  must  be  brought  back. 


But  the  soil  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  change. 
By  getting  active  now,  effort  and  expense  next 
summer  can  be  saved.  Where  there  is  any  sub- 
stantial top  growth  that  was  neglected  m  the 
cutting  last  summer,  bum  it.  The  fire  won't 
injure  the  roots,  and  the  ashes  are  a  good  fertili- 
zer. A  top  dressing  will  be  very  beneficial. 
Lawns  that  have  developed  any  baldness  due  to 
war  worries  should  have  some  grass  seed  scratched 
into  the  surface. 

Ornamental  shrubberies  have  also  been  neg- 
lected and  need  a  thorough  4)verhauling.  Those 
that  have  become  woody  from  lack  of  proper 
pruning  must  be  handled  vigorously.  It  may 
seem  harsh  treatment  in  some  cases  but  the  game 
is  worth  it.  Needless  growth  that  is  gradually 
wearing  out  the  vitality  of  the  plant  and  all  thin 
weak  mterior  branches  must  be  removed  en- 
tirely. Plants  that  flower  on  new  wood,  such 
as  the  Rose,  must  be  cut  severely;  early  spring 
flowering  shrubs  such  as  the  Lilac  can  be  cut 
afUr  they  have  finished  flowering. 


Conserving  Beauty  in  the  Victory  Garden  Elizabeth  l.strang 

Planning  for  Present  Intensive  UtiKty  and  Laying  Lines  for  a  Later  Transition  into  a  Bower  of  Beauty — ^Trees  and 

Shrubs  That  Serve  the  Dual  Purpose  of  Flowers  and  Fruits 


IN  THE  first  burst  of  enthusiastic  prepara-. 
tion  for  the  growing  of  foodstuff^s  in  the 
home  garden  one  was  tempted  to  ignore, 
even  totally  sacrifice,  its  beauty  spots — an 
altogether  unnecessary  proceeding.  The  accom- 
panying plan  is  designed  to  show  how  beauty 
may  be  obtained  by  the  careful  selection  of  a 
few  varieties  so  disposed  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  intensive  use  of  the  land,  and  which  wiU 


nevertheless  be  good   to    look  upon  when   the 
backyard  is  once  more  carpeted  with  green. 

Many  useful  trees  and  shrubs  of  striking  beauty 
of  form,  and  others  selected  for  their  bloom 
alone,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  take  the  place  of 
flowers  where  beds  must  be  filled  with  vegetables, 
and  the  flowers  that  are  permissible  in  a  victory 
garden  must  make  up  for  their  lack  of  numbers 
by  size  and  eifecriveness,  and  intrude  as  little 


Ornamental  arbors  and  other  pieces  of  garden  furniture  may  well  find  place  in  space  temporarily  given  over  to  vegeublea— to 

remain  after  the  transition 


as  possible  upon  the  gardener's  rime.  We  take 
a  typical  suburban  or  village  lot  60  x  120 
ft.,  the  house  well  forward  to  the  street, 
the  usual  garage  and  driveway,  a  space  reserved 
for  drying  yard,  a  paved  terrace  faced  by  a  small 
grass  area,  and  a  wide  open  space  which  is  in- 
tended at  present  to  be  devoted  to  vegetables, 
and  which  will  ultimately  make  a  lawn  framed 
with  green  foliage  and  flowers. 

GK)R  the  rime  being  this  outer  border  should 
"  be  separated  froip  the  central  plot  by  a  walk 
of  firmly  trodden  earth  or  a  line  of  stepping 
stones.  A  few  feet  back  from  the  sidewalk 
where  the  fallen  fruit  would  not  be  annoying  ta 
the  passerbvy  Black  Walnuts  would  make  ex- 
cellent shade  trees.  They  are  shapely,  laiip;e, 
and  their  finely  divided  compound  leaves  furnish. 
an  agreeable  shade. 

Toward  the  rear  of  the  lot  it  is  decidedly  utili- 
tarian. Fruit  trees  are  so  placed  that  their 
blooms  will  mass  effectively  in  the  early  spring, 
when  we  have  only  a  few  Daflbdils  as  a  forecast  of 
the  garden  to  come.  Small  sour  cherry,  plum, 
crabapple,  pear,  dwarf  apple,  or  sweet  cnerry 
are  all  of  suitable  size  to  partially  screen  the 
garage  on  one  side,  and  form  a  balancing  high 
mass  upon  the  other. 

Quinces  are  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  drying 
lawn  where  their  picturesque  shrub-like  forms 
and  large  pink  ana  white  flowers  may  be  seen 
to  advantage.  Massed  in  the  comer  against 
the  garage  is  the  Goumi  (Eleagnus  longipes), 
whose  fruit,  like  small  plums  covered  with  silvery 
bloom,  makes  excellent  jelly.  Another  harbinger 
of  spring  is  the  Shadbush  (Amelanchier  canaden- 
sis), conspicuous  for  its  masses  of  white  flowers 
in  April,  out  not  so  well  known  for  its  delicious 
fruit  which  ripens  in  June,  and  which  have  the 
appearance  and  taste  of  blueberries.  This  like 
the  Bush-honeysuckle  will  thrive  on  the  shady 
side  of  the. house. 

Next  the  street  and  driveway  is  a  hedge  of 
Common  Barberry  whose  yellow  blossoms  are 
attractive  in  spring,  whose  foliage  colors  well  in 
autumn,  and  whose  abundant  red  berries  make 
splendid  jelly,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  apple 
juice.  In  sections  of  the  country  where  grain  is 
a  farm  crop  this  should  not  be  planted  because 
it  harbors  the  wheat  rust,  an  objection  that  docs 
not  apply  to  its  relative  the  Japanese  Barberry 
which  is  also  more  gardenesque  in  appearance. 
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the  coral-pink  petals  of  the  Oriental  Poppy.  These 
feature  flowers  are  also  seen  near  the  terrace, 
where  are  masses  of  true  blue  Larkspur  and  the 
sulphur-yellow  blooms  of  Harison's  Yellow  Rose, 
the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
combinations  possible.  To  the  shady  front  of  the 
house  has  been  relegated  the  early  and  late 
double  white  Peonies,  whose  foliage  is  attractive 
even  after  the  flowers  have  had  their  day. 

If  one's  patriotism  must  And  expression  in  the 
color  scheme,  try  an  effect  of  blue  Larkspur,  red 
Oriental  Poppies  and  candidum  Lilies,  omitting 
any  pink  and  yellow.  Such  would  be  at  its  height 
of  bloom  about  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Later  in  the  summer,  chosen  in  early  and  late 
varieties  with  the  object  of  prolonging  the  bloom, 
is  a  single  large  clump  of  white  Phlox,  and  in 
the  autumn  one  tall  mass  of  yellow  Helenium. 
Not  even  the  vines  are  allowed  to  neglect  their 
duty  in  this  intensive  garden.  The  scarlet 
Trumpet-creeper  comes  in  midsummer;  in  the 
autumn  the  fences  are  white  with  a  mantle  of 
Clemaris  paniculata. 


Boundary  borders  planted  to  flowers  and  shrubs  in  the  beginning  will  be  ready  with  "matured  effect" 
whenever  the  central  area  becomes  a  lawn 
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Aside  from  its  white  flowers  which  blossom  in 
July,  the  berries  from  a  single  cluster  of  Elder 
will  furnish  suflicient  color  to  transform  an  insipid 
kettleful  of  apple  juice  to  a  dancing  ruby. 

Standing  above  the  lower  masses  of  the  goose- 
berries, their  tall  stems  spaced  at  equal  intervals, 
the  standard  currants  are  particularly  decorative 
when  laden  with  pendant  clusters  of  gleaming 
red  fruit.     Blackberries  will  thrive  on  the  shady 

PLANTING  LIST 

The  figures  Refer  to  the  Index  Number  on  the  Plan 


Trees 

I 

2 


Jilglans,  3  trees.     Black  walnut 

Dwarf  sour  cherry,  or  other  fruits  of  med- 
ium size  like  plum,  pear  or  dwarf  apple, 
3  trees    

Peach,  I  tree 

Plum,  I  tree 

Quince,  2  trees 


3 
4 
5 

Shrubs,  Vines,  and  Small  Fruits 

6  Eleagnus  lonsipes,  4  plants,  5'  apart    . 

7  Grape  Catawba,  3  vines       ,...'. 

8  Clematis  paniculata,  6  vines 

9  Tecoma     radicans     (Campsis),    2    vines; 

Trumpet-creeper 

10  Berberis,  6$  plants  iV  apart,  barberry  for 

hedge 

11  Blackberries    (or   gooseberries)    8    plants, 

?'  apart 

12  Raspberries,  black  or  red,   10  plants,  %'- 

3'  apart.  

13  Standard  currants  red  fruited,  7  plants 

14  Syringa  vulgaris  hybrids,  lilac,  o  plants, 

2'-V;  Madame  Lemotne,  double  white, 
l'  high;  Marie  LeGraye,  single  white 

15  Exochorda  srandiflora.  2  plants,  3'  apart. 

Pearl-bush 

16  Sambucus  canadensis,  i  plant;  Elderberry 

17  Spiraea    Vanhouttei,    9    plants,  3'  apart. 

Van  Houtte's  Spiraea . 

18  Spiraea  prunifolia,  2  plants,  specimens 

19  Lonicera  tatarica  rosea,'  2  plants  4'  apart. 

Pink-flowered  Bush-honeysuckle 

20  Amelanchier  botryapium,  3  plants,  3'  apart 

Shadbush  or  Juneberry 

21  Rose  Harison's  Yellow,  i  plant        .      .      . 


Hirbacbous  Plants 

22    Narcissus    Trumpet  Major,  25  bulbs  S  "-6"  apart. 
Large  deep  yellow  Trumpet-dafFodil,   April   and 


5'-6 


S-6' 
3-4' 


2-3 
2  yr. 
2yr. 

2yr. 
2-3 


2-3 
2-3' 

2-3' 
3-4' 

2-3' 

2-3  ' 


Vivid 
Large 


May 

23  Darwm  Tulip  Edmee,  25  bulbs,  5  "-6"  apart. 

cherry  rose,  late  May 

24  Iris  pallida  dalmattca.  20  plants,  12*"  apart. 

flowers,  soft  china  gray  blue,  late  May 

25  Peonies,  double  white,  7  plants,  2\'  apart'.     Festiva 

maxima,  early;  May  and  June.     Couronne  d'Or, 
midseason;  June 

26  Papaver  orientale    Mrs.  Perry,  18  plants,  12"  apart. 

Oriental  Poppy,  salmon  rose,  late  June  and  July  . 

27  Delphinium    Gold    Medal    Hybrids.    15    plants,     i' 

apart.     Best  hybrid  Larkspur,  June  and  July 

28  Phlox  paniculata,  white,  20  plants,  i^"  apart.     Miss 

Lingard,  early,  June  and  July,  pafe. lavender  eye. 
Etta's  Choice,  August  and  September,  pure  white 

29  Helenium  autumnale,  10  plants,  18''  apart.     Sneeze- 

wort,  yellow,  September 

30  Nepeta  peperita,  10  plants,  12"  apart.     Peppermint 

31  Marigolds,  tall  orange  African,  seeds  (annual)    . 
Centaurea  cyanus,  deep  blue  Cornflower,  seeds  (an- 
nual)      

Total  estimated  cost  of  materials 


$  I. 


2.25 


1.40 

-75 

1.50 

•  50 

13.00 

I.2C 

I    50 
7.00 

2.25 

.80 
■25 

2.25 
1. 00 

50 

75 
35 


I.  25 

1.50 
2.40 

2  45 
3.75 
3.10 

2.00 

1.20 

1.20 

.10 


^60.10 


side  of  the  fence,  and  who  has 
not  admired  their  blossoms,  like 
small  white  single  Roses,  along 
a  country  road? 

Grape  vines,    preferably   the 
Catawba  whose  clusters  of  small 
red  fruit  are  as  attractive  to  the 
eye  as  they  are  delicious  to  the 
palate,    furnish    shade   for   the 
trellis   adjoining   the   living   room.     Wild 
strawbernes  would  also  thrive  in  the  shade 
near  the  blackberries,  but  would  have  to 
be  collected  from  the  meadow  or  the  road- 
side.    In  the  shade  of  the  fruit  trees  where 
it  can  spread  undisturbed  mint  makes  a 
fragrant  and  a  useful  bed.     The  space  be- 
tween the  driveway  and  the  house  can  be 
bordered  with  parsley  and  sown  to  Mari- 
golds and  Cornflowers  of  orange  and  blue. 

TN  LATE  May  and  June  "the  high  tide 
■'•  of  the  year"  is  the  time  for  us  to  enjoy 
all  the  flowers  we  can  obtain  for  concen- 
trated effect  near  the  terrace  and  front  of 
the  house.  As  a  foil  to  the  herbaceous 
plants  as  well  as  for  their  own  effectiveness, 
we  have  the  shrubs — principally  white 
lowering  varieties — hybrid  Lilacs  single 
and  double.  Pearl-bush  whose  gleaming 
clusters  are  arrayed  against  a  background 
of  tender  green;  the  familiar  drooping 
Spiraea  Vanhouttei  and,  guarding  the  en- 
trance, the  taller  Spiraea  prunifolia  or 
Bridal-wreath,  later  on  glorious  in  the 
autumn  red  of  its  foliage. 

With  these  will  bloom  the  pink  Tartarian 
Honeysuckle  whose  branches,  like  those 
of  the  Pearl-bush,  are  very  early  clothed 
with  luxuriant  foliage — a  charming  charac- 
teristic in  a  shrub — and  whose  red  or  yellow 
fruits,  though  not  edible,  are  in  midsummer 
extremely  decorative. 

npHE  advance  guard  of  the  flowers 
'-  for  which  the  shrubs  are  to  form 
the  setting  is  composed  of  the  Darwin 
Tulip  Edmee  which,  of  deep  cherry 
rose,  twinkles  and  flames  against  the 
white  cascades  of  Spiraea  Vanhouttei, 
to  be  followed  very  shortly  by  the 
large  porcelain-blue  flowers  of  the  Iris 
pallida,  which,  with  their  broad,  gray- 
green  leaves  are  refreshingly  outlined 
against  the  silvery-gray  foliage  of  the 
Eleagnus.  And  against  the  same  effec- 
tive background,  but  a  little  later  in 
the  season,   will  flash  and    coruscate 


Devoted  to  stem  utility  now  but  planned  for  the  future  as  a  garden  of 
beauty  and  recreation  (See  Planting  List)  ^ 


The  Entrance  to  the  Small  Place  By  ruth  dean 


THERE  are  three  definite  ways  of  disposing 
of  the  drive  on  either  a  small  or  a  large 
place;  and  other  ways  are  but  amplifica- 
tions of  these.  First:  the  drive  which 
ends  in  a  turn  around  such  as  that  shown  in 
diagram  No.  i.  Second:  the  "horse-shoe" 
drive.  Third:  the  drive  which  terminates  in  a 
court  or  yard. 

On  small  places  there  is  little  room  to  conceal 
the  defects  which  each  one  of  these  schemes  de- 
velops when  crowded  into  a  limited  space,  and 
what  to  do  with  the  drive  very  often  resolves 
itself  into  a  choice  of  evils.  Everyone  in  these 
days  of  plentiful  automobiles  wants  to  be  de- 
livered at  his  own  door,  and  the  drive  is  not  the 
negligible  factor  it  was  when  sixteen  foot  touring 
cars  were  unknown.  One  finds  that  the  whole 
of  the  front  yard  is  to  be  given  over  to  drive,  or 
else  that  the  only  available  lawn  space  must  be 
cut  in  two,  and  all  there  is  to  do  is  to  minimize  the 
encroachments  of  the  road  by  grading  and  planting. 

The  "turn  around"  scheme,  which  admits  of 
more  manipulation  than  the  other  two,  cannot 
be  worked  in  a  space  which  reduces  the  inside 
radius  to  less  than  twenty  feet.  This  means 
that  a  car  can  make  the  turn  in  a  circle  whose 
outside  diameter  is  sixty  feet.  An  ellipse  should 
be  eighty  feet  or  more  over  its  long  diameter. 

Regular  circles  and  ellipses  are  almost  always 
objectionable,  from  the  standpoint  of  art,  and 
luckily  one  seldom  sees  them.  Trees  or  rocks 
or  some  other  irregularity  in  the  surface  of  the 
ground  usually  intervenes  to  turn  the  road  from 
an  even  course,  but  if  these  fail  they  should  be 
introduced  into  the  scheme.  The  circle,  which 
is  too  obvious  a  form  to  be  interesting,  and  lacks 
the  dignity  necessary  to  make  it  formal,  should 
be  modified  and  used  in  frankly  naturalistic 
work  with  its  form  concealed  by  grading  up  the 
lawn  centre,  and  by  planting. 


From  the  dimensions  eiven  above  it  is  plain 
to  see  that  a  house  whicn  sits  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  feet  back  from  the  road  may  easily 
have  its  entire  front  yard  taken  up  with  road. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  regard  this  space 
as  one  large  turn  around  for  in  so  doing  one  may 
gain  more  unbroken  lawn  space  than  in  any  other 
way,  for  instance  such  a  drive  as  the  one  shown 
on  diagram  No.  4  in  which  the  house  is  placed 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  the  roaa,  run 
straight  from  the  gate  for  twenty^five  feet, 
skirts  the  property  Tines  and  leaves  the  centre 
portion  free  for  lawn.     Clumps  of  bushes  and 
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Here  is  the  simplest  turn  around  drive — it  affords  a  good 
open  lawn  space  in  the  centre,  yet  direct  sight  is  broken  by 
shrubbery 


trees  here  and  there  partly  hide  the  road  and 
wise  grading  sinks  it  slightly  below  the  level  of 
the  lawn,  making  it  invisible  for  at  least  part  of 
its  length. 

With  the  house  moved  up  nearer  the  road  this 
scheme  becomes  unfeasible  and  some  other  kind 
must  take  its  place.  The  so  called  "horse- 
shoe" drive,  one  which  leads  into  the  grounds 
only  to  lead  out  again  direcdy,  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  circular  turn  around.  It 
lacks  any  quality  of  surprise  or  mystery  to  give 
it  interest.  Unless  it  be  planted  and  graded 
so  that  one  side  is  partially,  if  not  wholly  con- 
cealed from  the  other,  it  is  as  dull  as  the  book 
who's  ending  is  apparent  from  the  beginning. 
As  a  means  of  easy  and  convenient  access  to  the 
house  it  is  beyond  reproach.  It  adapts  itself 
to  almost  any  sized  place  and  usually  admits  of 
cur\'es  easier  from  the  automobilist's  standpoint 
than  any  other  kind  of  drive,  but  it  reveals  all 
too  readily  the  limits  of  the  grounds,  and  makes 
besides,  two  distinct  entrances. 

The  alternative  for  this  kind  of  drive  is  one 
ending  in  a  yard,  sometimes  when  its  size,  dignity. 
and  position  warrant,  called  a  forecourt.  On  the 
small  place  it  must  be  more  often  than  not,  a 
side  or  back  court,  which  is  service  and  garage 
yard  as  well  as  turn  around.  Its  great  use- 
fulness lies  in  the  fact  that  it  banishes  the 
extent  of  drive  necessary  for  a  turn  around, 
from  limited  lawn  space,  at  the  same  time  leav- 
ing it  possible  for  a  car  to  approach  close  to  the 
house. 

A  car  can  back  and  turn  in  a  space  forty  feet 
square  providing  it  is  entirely  covered  with 
gravel,  that  is  to  say  has  no  centre  of  grass  to 
be  avoided.  Such  a  gravel  covered  area  is  not 
sightly  and  must  be  put  some  place  where  it  can 
be  shut  off  from   view  by  vine   covered  trellis 


r~-\ 


The  tutn  around  with  plantings  that  hanncmize  with  the 
curved  line 


The  simile  horse-shoe,  "  in  and  out "  does  not  leave  much 
scope  for  the  planter  except  in  grades 


The  terminating   drive  almost   straight  but    curved  wd 
planted  to  scn^i^^he  garage  dcxn 

SUGGESTED  DISPOSAL  OF  TREES  AND  MASSING  OF  SHRUBBERY  TO  FIT  THE  DIFFERENT  STYLE^^Pj^f^gSW^^^ 
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or  bushes.  A  typical  yard  of  this  sort  is  shown 
in  diagram  No.  3  where  the  drive  runs  back  to  a 
side  entrance  of  the  house  and  then  on,  to  the 
garage.  It  is  always  best  to  curve  such  a  drive 
slightly,  if  possible,  so  as  to  give  room  for  plant- 
ing which  shall  conceal  the  yawning  doors  of 
the  garage  from  the  street.     No  drive  on  a  small 


place  is  without  its  drawbacks  and  this  one  has 
the  very  substantial  one  of  compelling  all  cars 
to  proceed  to  the  garage  yard  in  order  to  turn 
around  and  go  out  a^ain.  This  may  be  less 
objectionable  to  the  mmds  of  some  people  than 
sacrificing  the  front  lawn  space  or  openmg  it  to 
the  street  by  way  of  the  frank  simplicity  of  a 


** horse-shoe"  shaped  drive.  One  must  weigh 
the  unpleasant  qualities  of  each  and  decide  which 
adapts  itself  best  to  the  necessities  of  the  individ- 
ual place,  but  there  is  no  hidden  trick  which  a 
landscape  architect,  however  adroit  he  may  be, 
can  produce,  to  solve  the  drive  puzzle  on  a  small 
place. 


Shrubs  and  Flowers  for  the  Entrance  Garden  Stephen  hamblin 

Adaptable  Material  for  the  Entrance  Plantings — ^Things  That  Do  Not  ^'Run  Away,"  and  Yet  Are  Good  Growers 


STRANGE  as  it  may  seem,  the  larger 
and  finer  the  house  and  smaller  and 
consequentl3r  more  valuable  per  foot  the 
land  of  a  city  home  the  more  ordinary 
and  even  unkempt  the  grounds  about  it.  Every 
city,  large  or  small,  has  whole  streets  of  fine 
houses  where  even  neatness,  say  nothing 
of  beauty  and  grace,  ends  with  the  work 
of  the  architect  and  decorator.  And 
equally,  every  city  has  streets  jwhcre 
every  tiny  yard  shows  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  someone,  and  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  same  expressive  taste  that 
we  expect  within  the  house  walls. 

This  care  for  the  appearance  of  the 
exterior  rooms  of  the  house  is  particularly 
evident  with  the  homes  builded  within 
the  last  quarter  century,  even  factories 
add  flowers  and  grass  to  their  outside; 
but  the  wonder  is  that  the  idea  of  making 
the  surroundings  of  a  city  house  beautiful 
has  not  taken  hold  faster  than  it  does. 
And  I  ani  particularly  astonished  when  I 
see  the  city  homes  of  people  of  means, 
those  whose  summer  homes  in  the  coun- 
try are  praised  by  the  press  as  models  of 
the  garden  art,  that  from  the  street  appear 
plain  dingy,  and  lead  me  to  wonder 
whether  it  is  the  family  or  the  superin- 
tendent of  their  country  estate  that  is  a 
lover  of  the  beauty  of  trees  and  flowers. 


/^N  ONE  of  the  exclusive  residence 
^^  streets  of  one  of  our  large  cities  one 
house  has  three  Chinese  Magnolias  in  the 
narrow  space  between  the  house  walls  and 
the  street.  When  these  bloom  in  the 
spring  thousands  of  passers-by  exclaim  at 
the  wonder.  Yet  I  don't  suppose  that 
other  property  holders  on  that  street  ever 
think  that  their  lot  will  grow  one  equally 
as  well,  or  a  Dogwood,  Red-bud,  or 
group   of  Iris;  a  round   bed   of   Tulips 


followed  by  Geraniums  is  all  that  is  expected  of 
the  soil. 

We  think  that  the  garden  art  is  for  the  suburbs 
and  the  rural  homes,  or  parks  and  public  gardens 
in  the  city,  and  forget  that  wherever  grass  will 
grow  we  can  have  flowers  that  are  as  permanent 


ie^    ^^"^^           ^i^ 

H'  ^'-•'   JJi-v     W^^ 

-;'"*•'                        -9 

J^^l '  ' 

A  well  ordered  entrance  merely  means  selection  of  plants  that  fit,  jret  many  good 
gardens  £Edl  in  this  detail 


a  feature  as  trees.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
city  gardening  than  setting  out  plants;  but  for 
the  present  the  desire  to  have  them  is  all*  that  I 
shall  urge.  The  ways  and  means  and  reasons 
therefore  are  left  for  personal  solution.  But 
I  know  one  objection  to  any  gardening  on  a 
city  lot — there  is  no  one  to  ^ive  it  any 
attention.  The  owner  has  no  time  and  no 
experience,  the  cook,  butler,  and  chauffeur 
neither  experience  nor  interest  to  offer,  and 
the  man  who  cuts  the  grass  weekly  all 
along  the  street  has  no  garden  training. 
And  the  fact  remains  that  many  plants  do 
require  considerable  attention  for  garden 
results,  and  we  want  no  toild  effects  about 
a  city  house.  Plain  smooth  lawn  is  far 
better  than  a  tangle  of  weeds  and  flowers. 
So  my  present  contribution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  the  idea,  that  if  no  one  is  availa- 
ble to  ^ive  a  city  front  garden  its  necessary 
attention,  to  have  a  few  touches  of  color 
against  a  background  of  house  wall  and 
^reen  lawn,  that  such  shrubs  or  herbs  be 
introduced  that  care  for  themselves  and 
yet  are  always  tidy.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  name  these,  but  we  can  discover  not 
a  few.  We  read  that  the  Hardy  Hydran- 
gea (Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora)  is 
a  "common*  shrub,  and  it  is  very  fr&- 
c^uent,  and  why?  Because  it  has,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  obvious  characters,  the 
crowning  civic  virtue  of  taking  care  of 
itself  when  set  in  any  ordinary  soil.  And 
what  one  plant  does,  others  can  do  as  well. 


T^HERE  will  not  be  any  trees  planted  on 
-■•  the  city  lot — not  when  tne  ground 
floor  of  the  house  is  more  than  one-half 
the  lot  area;  we  get  shade,  shelter  and 
green  of  foliage  from  the  trees  the  city 
street  offers.  Our  hedge  had  better  be 
a  fence  or  railing  of  metal,  stone,  or 
wood,    as    the    material    of    the    house 
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suggests.  A  solitary  shrub 
or  even  two  of  larger  size 
and  a  group  of  smaller  ones 
will  be  all  the  woody  plants 
used,  and  there  will  probably 
be  no  herbs  at  all — but  we 
shall  see!  Not  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  rectangular  grass 
plots,  but  in  the  comers  next 
the  street;  near  the  house 
walls,  unless  there  are  vines 
upon  it;  or  one  on  either 
side  of  the  walk  symmetri. 
cally  spaced  as  to  location 
in  reference  to  street,  walk 
and  house  will  in  general  be 
the  spot  chosen,  but  I  am 
suggesting  kinds,  for  ar- 
rangement would  vary  with 
every  site.  A  mathematical 
precision  in  spacing  is  nec- 
essary for  practical  and  es- 
thetic reasons,  and  to  help 
this  effect  I  want  to  nomi- 
nate only  such  plants  as 
have  a  reserved  way  of  ar- 
ranging their  roots  and 
branches,  and  have  no  bad 
habits  or  constitutional  dis- 
orders. 

An    evergreen    shrub    is 
eminently  appropriate,  and 
Box  (Buxus  sempervirens) 
has  been  used  by  us  since 
the  Cavaliers   landed  at 
Jamestown.     In  the  North, 
where  Box  is  not  hardy,  I  suggest  the  com- 
pact forms  of  Arborvitae  (Thuya  occidentalis) 
as   pryamidalis,  sibirica,  or  Wareana,  Vervae- 
neana,  ericoides,  etc.,  and  no  colored  ones.     If 
you  try  Rhododendrons  or  other  Heaths  you  are 
m    for   failures.    And    Dwarf   Box    and    dwarf 
Arboryitaes,  as  Tom  Thumb  and  Little  Gem, 
will  give  the  evergreen  edging  that  some  front 
gardens  favor.    When  these  have  become  utterly 
common  all  along  the  street  we  shall  have  dis- 
covered others  to  use. 

IpOR  large  shrubs,  say  ten  feet  high  and 
*•  as  wide,  for  bloom  I  suggest,  first  or  all  for 
early  spring  Fortune's  GoTden-bell  (Forsythia 
£uspensa  Fortunei)  or  Hybrid  Golden-bell  (F. 
intermedia),  for  neither  you  nor  the  nurseryman 
can  tell  them  apart.  You  don't  want  Weeping 
Golden-bell  (F.  suspensa)  for  it  falls  upon  the 
lawn;  you  want  a  plant  that  is  very  erect.  When 
Golden-bell  is  about  ten  times  as  common  in 
city  lots  as  it  is  now  we  shall  urge  for  variety 
in  early  spring  the  use  of  Flowering  Currant 
(Ribes  aureum;  for  its  spicy  fragrance,  Or  Loni- 
cera  Standishii  oV  L.  fragrantissima,  for  though 
the  pale  yellow  flowers  are  not  as  brilliant  they 
have  a  delicate  fragrance. 


If  the  MagnoUas  are  too  big  for  the  front  yard  perhaps  they  can  be  uaed  as  street  trees,  as  at  Rochester,  New  York 

TN  JUNE,  if  I  can  have  but  one  shrub  in  my 
•^  little  lot,  I  look  from  Weigela  (Diervilla 
hybrida)  in  white  and  all  shades  of  red  and  rose, 
to  Mock-orange  (Philadelphus  coronarius)  with 
its  fragrant  creamy  white  flowers,  and  I  think 
of  Van  Houtte's  Spirea  (Spiraea  Vanhouttei) 
whose  wreaths  of  white  have  just  passed.  Either 
of  the  three  will  satisfy  me  and  require  no  atten- 
tion from  me,  but  I  hope  they  will  not  grow  to 


Then  for  bloom  in  Sep- 
tember we  would  prefer  tne 
old-fashioned  Althea  (Hibis- 
cus syriacus)  in  white  or 
clear  pink,  single  or  double. 
With  the  thought  of  bright 
winter  berries  I'd  like  a 
Barberry,  not  the  G)mmon 
Barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris) 
for  it  gets  too  large  and  the 
fruit  has  no  bright  color  in 
winter,  but  B.  Regeliana, 
which  is  a  tall  Japanese 
Barberry  and  keeps  its  coral 
berries  until  spring;  or  I'll 
have  a  High-busn  Cran- 
berry, not  the  common  sort 
from  Europe  that  every  nur- 
sery man  has  (Viburnum 
Opulus),  for  its  fruit  is  not 
plentiful  and  the  leaves  curl 
with  green  lice,  but  the 
American  species  (V.  ameri- 
canum)  which  is  loaded  with 
coral  beads  from  October 
to  March. 

Of  all  these  large  shrubs 
remember  that  you  can  have 
but  one  or  two,  so  you  must 
decide  whether  you  want 
the  show  in  April,  June, 
September,  or  Uecembcr. 
Each  is  as  permanent  as  the 
house  furniture,  requires  no 
repairs,  and  slowly  enlarges 
from  year  to  year.  But  you 
may  ha  veroom  for  a  half-dozensmallershrubs;sorac 
that  never  exceed  five  feet  in  height.     We  might 

Pick    from    the    following — Spiraea   Thunbcrgii, 
hiladelphus  Avalanche,  etc.,  Deutzia  Lemoinci, 
Spiraea  Douglasii,  Hypericum  Kalmianunri,  and 

iapanese  Barberry  (Berberis  Thunbergii)  or 
etter  some  of  the  new  ones,  as  B.  stenophylla, 
B.  sinensis,  B.  dictophylla,  B.  koreana,  etc.,  if 
only  you  can  buy  them. 

"COR  low  edging  to  the  beds,  or  the  edges  of 
"  the  walks,  we  can  use  Dwarf  High-bush 
Cranberry  (Viburnum  Opulus  nanum)  or  Dwarf 
Mountain  Currant  (Ribes  alpinum  nanum), 
but  as  they  are  deciduous  and  nearly  oflP  duty  in 
winter,  some  of  the  stiflP  herbs  will  do  fully  as  wcfl 
and  furnish  flowers  also. 

yOW  the  herbs  that  we  shall  use  will  not  be 
many;   we   do   not  want  a    whole    flower 
garden,  but  merely  the  suggestion  of  one.    Plan 
so  that  the  shrubs  and  the  few  herbs  by  riior 
flowers  shall  assist  one  another;  your  Forsythia 
should    have    summer-blooming    herbs   near  it; 
the   Hydrangea   was   preceded    by   a   croup  of  , 
Peonies.     But,  after  all,  the  flowers  on  the  herbs  j 
are  only  incidental,  the  foliage  and  tidy  habic  | 
of  growth,  as  well  as  great  length  of  life,  are  the 


N^ 


Weigda  gives  its  pink,  red  or  white ftowere  even  in  the  shade 
of  big  U^ees,  but  does  far  better  in  the  open 


Spiraea  Vanhouttei  is  a  wonderfully  useftil  shrub  as  speci- 
men or  hedge  in  shade  or  sun 

be  too  large  for  their  place.  On  account  of  size 
I  must  omit  Lilacs,  but  I  might  arrange  with 
my  neighbor  to  set  one  on  the  property  line 
where  we  both  could  enjoy  it. 

IF  THE  family  is  away  in  midsummer  we  rtiight 
as  well  omit  the  customary  Hydrangea,  or  if 
you  must  have  it,  substitute  the  type  form 
(Hydrangea  paniculata)  that  has  more  graceful 
open  spires  of  flowers. 


^^^^^'■■^1 


T^ToiS^SS^V 


.  ..««..»..  .,.w,^^...~_j  (Philaddphus)  is  not  i 
passed  as  a  shrub  for  lawn  orma 
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supremely  important  things  to  consider,  for 
though  we  enjoy  them  most  when  they  are  in 
bloom  they  must  be  "dressed  for  company" 
from  spring  to  frost,  always  presentable,  though 
not  in  flower.  Remember  that  the  soil  is  none 
too  good  to  start  with,  that  nobody  will  care 
for  them,  even  to  cut  away  dead  leaves,  that 
daily  sun  will  be  but  a  few  hours,  and  dust  of 
travel  will  settle  on  them.  Of  the  host  of  herbs 
that  a  big  warden  or  a  nursery  catalogue  may 
contain,  I  check  off  the  following  score  or  so  as 
eminently  fitted  for  the  position  as  assistants  in 
my  city  front  yard  and  from  each  group  but  a 
few  can  be  elected,  but  with  thousands  of  little 
bulbs  beneath  them  to  crowd  the  idea  of  spring. 
Bushy  like  a  small  skruby  and  used  as  such: 

Blue  Indigo  (Baptisia  australis)  3-4  ft.,  blue 

flowers   in   June   like   a    Lupine,   but    the 

foliage  stays. 

Gas-plant   (Dictamnus   albus)    3    feet,  white 

.    better   than   rose,   and   shining  permanent 

foliage. 
Garden    Peony    (Paeonia    albiflora)    2-j    ft., 
use  the  older  sorts  that  are  compact  in  habit. 
Slender  and  used  to  fill  out  shrub  groups: 
Great  Turkey  Flag  (Iris  pallida)  4  ft.,  best 
"German"  Iris,  and  fohage  very  enduring. 
Siberian  Iris  (I.  sibirica)  3  ft.,  the  best  narrow- 
leaf  Iris,   all   forms  equally  good,   also   I. 
sanguinea. 
June  Lily   (Lilium   elegans)    2   ft.,   the   flat- 
clustered    Lily   in   June,   dark   orange-red. 
Stems  soon  wither. 


Tiger  Lily   (L.  tigrinum)   3-6  ft.,  the  most 

enduring    of    garden    Lilies,  foliage   scant, 

so    hide    the    stems    through    the     shrubs. 

July. 
Henry's  Orange  Lily  (L.  Henryi)  3-6  ft.,  as 

enduring  as  Tiger  Lily,  of  better  color,  and 

later.     August.     Foliage  stays. 
Late  Lemon  Lily   (Hemerocallis  Thunber^ii) 

3   ft.,  forms  true  clumps,  good  companion 

for  Siberian  Iris.     July. 
Little  bulbs  to  push  up  in  early  spring  under  shrubs 

and  herbs  {to  be  planted  in  fall): 
Two-leaved   Squill  (Scilla   bifolia);  flowers  in 

spike,  deep  blue,  also  white;  March;  earliest 

blue  bulb. 
Siberian    Sauill    (S.   sihirica);   flowers    fewer, 

larger  ana  appear  for  longer  season;  bright 

blue,  also  white. 
Garden   Crocus  (Crocus  vernus);   pure  white 

and  dark  purple  most  effective.  Other  spring 

species  also  good. 
Yellow    Crocus    (C.    moesaicus)    best   yellow 

species,  blooms  with  others. 
Common  Snowdrop  (Galanthusnivalis).  March. 

Other  sorts  have  larger  leaves  and  flowers, 

but  this  stands  abuse. 
Spring  Meadow-saflFron  (Bulbocodium  vemum). 

Rosy-purple  in  March,  effect  of  Crocus,  but 

dose  to  tne  ground. 
Autumn  Crocus  (Crocus  speciosus,  C.  zonatus, 

C.  sarivus,  etc.)  for  Crocus  effect  in  October; 

plant  in  August  and  let  alone. 
Meadow-saflFron    (Colchicum    autumnale)    in 


variety,    for   Crocus   eflPect   in    September; 

several  similar  species. 
Dense  and  rounds  a  solitary  plant  sufficient^  as 

accent: 
Thread-lily   (Yucca   filamentosa)    leaves   stiff 

and  evergreen,  just  as  well  iif  it  does  not 

bloom. 
White  Day-lily  (Hosta  plantaginea,  or  Funkia 

subcordata)    for    clumps    of    broad    green 

leaves;  flowers  white.     July. 
Siebold's  Day-lilv  (H.  Siebolcfii,  or  F.  Sieboldii) 

foliage  like  above,  but  blue-green;  flowers 

pale  blue,  hidden.     July. 
Fortune's   Day-lily    (Hemerocallis    Fortunei,) 

leaves  like  Siebold's,  but  narrower,  and  spikes 

of  flowers  well  above  foliage;  light   olue. 

July. 
Blue  Day-lily  (H.  caerulea  or  ovata)  leaves 

smaller,  broad,  light  ^reen;  commonest  sort; 

flowers  lilac.    Jufy. 
Lance-leaf    Day-lily     (H.    I^ncifolia)     leaves 

narrow,  flowers  lilac.  August  and  September; 

smallest  species. 
Low .  and  used  as  edging  to  other  plflntingSy  or 

along  edge  of  walk  or  fence: 
Japanese    Spurge    (Pachysandra    terminalis), 

for  dark  green  foliage,  no  showy  flowers  but 

leaves  evergreen.     Ground  cover. 
Scotch  Pink  (Dianthus  plumarius)  for  fragrant 

flowers  and  narrow  evergreen  bluish  foliage. 

Get  compact  old-fashioned  sorts. 
Myrtle  (Vmca  minor)  evergreen,  as  ground 

cover  under  all  shrubs  where  grass  refuses. 


A  Little  Artistry 


I  MADE  a  little  vegetable  plot  in  my  two 
by  twice  back  yard  last  season.  It  was, 
according  to  plan  to  be  one  of  those  some- 
what "dfflPerent"  aflPairs,  a  sort  of  mingling 
of  art  and  practicality.  I  was  to  furnish  the 
artistic  touch  and  the  vegetables  were  to  come 
strong  on  the  practical  side.  To  insure  the 
success  of  such  a  venture  I  figured  that,  if 
flowers  and  grass  patches  were  mingled,  the 
efl^ect  would  De  so  novel  and  appealing  that 
the  plebeian  vegetables  could  be  mduced  to  do 
their  prettiest  in  the  way  of  production  of 
quantity  and  quality. 

The  sentiment  was  a  pretty  one  and  the  more 
I  visualized  the  average  vegetable  garden  the 
more  convinced  did  I  become  that  I  was  contrib- 
uting to  the  gaiety  of  nations  by  attempting  my 
floro-vegetb  advance  gardening  stunt.  Fine 
business,  thought  I,  and  I  went  about  to  do  the 
deed.  I  first  made  paths  and  I  edged  these  with 
carrots.  This  was  for  eflPect  rather  than  for 
the  crop.  In  some  places  I  sowed  beets  right 
behind  the  carrots.  Art  again.  Did  you  ever 
see  carrots  and  beets  growing  together  ?    Humph ! 

The  pole  beans  held  fortn  at  the  back  of  the 
lot  and  I  gave  them  room  enough  to  allow  me  to 
put  a  Tobacco  plant  between  each  two  poles. 
Don't  ^  sniff!  If  you  ever  saw  Nicotiana  afllinis 
doing  business  under  favorable  conditions  you 
would    change    your   mind. 

Asters  between  the  tomatoes!  I  did  it  by 
treating  the  tomatoes  to  a  stunt  that  I  learned 
from  a  very  wise  man.  Says  he  to  me — "When 
you  grow  tomatoes  slice  off  all  the  leaves  but  a 
few  sap  lifters.'*  And  says  I,  "Fll  do  it." 
And  I  did  it.  And  by  doing  it  found  room  to 
place  Asters  between  the  plants.  Art  again. 
White  Asters  only. 

And  so  we  progressed.  I  positively  ached 
in*  my  impatience — to  speed  the  warm  weather 
I  yearned. 

You  know,  that  now  that  it's  all  over,  I  attri- 
bute some  of  my  disappointments  to  this  over 
yearning  business  I  incfulged  in.  Sentiment  in 
dealing  with  vegetables  is  fine  stuff  after  you 


By  Luke  J.  Doogue 


have  gathered  your  crops.  But  to  come  through 
strong,  me  for  cutting  out  poetic  flights  in  the 
future.  Whoa  Bill!  I've  gathered  my  crops 
before  I  planted  them. 

Come  back  to  the  spring  again  and  let's  sow 
more  seed  and  put  out  more  plants.  I  got  as 
far  as  the  Asters  among  the  tomats.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  patch  Castor  Beans.  By  the 
way  did  you  know  that  the  Government  is  willing 
to  buy  all  the  castor  oil  beans  that  you  can  find? 
Sure!!     Nasturtiums — tall  for  the    fence,    low 

f rowing  where  there  was  a  chance.  More. art. 
ome  plants  of  Kochia  (Burning  Bush),  Petunias, 
Cosmos,  Verbenas.  Any  vegetables.^  ^^Z 
sure.  (Remember  that  while  I  have  rattled  off 
this  great  list  of  flowering  plants  they  were 
used  delicately;  that's  it,  delicately,)  Pole  beans, 
bush  beans,  tomatoes,  carrots,  beets,  chard. 
No  rough  neck  stuff.  No  turnipjt,  cabbage, 
pumplcins,  squash 

I  said  there  was  no  squash  but  I  want  to  cor- 
rect that.  .  .  There  was  squash,  in  fact  there 
was  a  lot  of  it.  In  fact — but  that's  another 
tale,  and  a  sorry  one. 

I  had  just  reached  a  state  when  I  felt  assured 
that  my  idea  of  an  artistic  vegetable-flower 
combination  was  what  the  world  needed  and  as 
I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  luxuriance  bursting  forth 
and  welling  over  I  figuratively  "blew  up," 
consumed  by  the  thought  of  the  glory  in  store 
when  the  Autumn  days  were  upon  us. 

But  joy  killers,  like  flies,  are  always  with  us. 
I  know  that  the  average  boy  lacks  sentiment. 
I  went  on  a  vacation  and  left  one  in  charge  of 
my  garden.  I  vacationed  for  three  weeks.  Like 
the  cat,  I  came  back. 


Little  Garden 


When  I  looked  at  my  garden  did  I  smile? 
Was  I  elated? 

/  was  not! 

Squash!  Here,  there  and  everywhere!  Plas- 
tered over  the  landscape,  luxurious  in  its  golden 
barbaric  splendor.     The  boy  was  gone.     Faded. 

While  he  lapsed  in  attention  to  duty  through 
some  mysterious  agency  an  evil  hand  had  strewn 
squash  seeds  into  my  vegetable  patch  and  the 
selfsarne  seeds  waxed  strong  and  throttled  every- 
thing in  sight. 

"Punk"  was  what  I  said.  I  am  really  glad 
that  I  wasn't  in  my  normal  condition  for  if  so 
possibilities  were  horrible  to  contemplate.  But 
that  wasn't  the  whole  story.  Troubles,  like 
bananas,  come  in  bunches. 

When  I  followed  the  trend  of  the  vines  I  saw 
they  had  gone  over  the  fence  and  under  the 
fence  into  my  neighbor's  yard.  He  was  away 
and  the  process  of  obliteration  was  going  on 
gloriously.  My  grief  was  softened  when  I  saw 
this. 

The  biblical  injunction  about  loving  every 
man  as  your  brother  didn't  apply  here.  There- 
fore I  rejoiced  to  see  the  myriads  of  golden 
flowers  that  carpeted  his  flower  garden  in  hun- 
like destruction.  Sure  thing  your  sins  find  you 
out! 

Having  demonstrated  the  fact  that  flowers 
and  vegetables  mix  well,  in  a  growing  state^  I 
closed  up  shop  and  went  into  the  country. 
While  there  the  mean  thought  of  what  the  squash 
was  doing  to  my  neighbor^  garden  added  merri- 
ment to  my  outing. 

The  chill  of  autumn  had  come  upon  us  and 
the  cider  mills  were  working  overtime  when  I 
returned  home.  "Piflie"  and  "gadsooks"  thrice 
oyer.  When  I  went  into  my  garden  I  met  a 
sight  that  staggered  me.  That's  why  I  said  "  Pif- 
fle" and  "gadsooks" — special  anathemas  for 
desperate  occasions. 

There  stood  my  neighbor  sneering  at  me  in  a 
sidelong  glance  while  his  children  helped  him  tote 
into  the  house  the  total  ^f  eight  large  Hubbard 
squashes. ^^.|o^j,^y^QQg[^ 


THROUGH  THE  GARDEN  GATE 


Out  of  the  snow  snowdrops, 
Out  of  Death  comes  Life. 

— David  Gray 

Peace! 

Back  through  the  garden  gate!  This  is 
joyful  summons  to  those  of  us  who  marched  out 
at  our  country's  call  two  years  ago  and  turned 
our  steps  into  the  straight  and  narrow  paths 
between  rows  of  vegetables,  or  betook  ourselves 
to  walks  of  industry  far  from  the  flower-strewn 
ways,  winding  and  sweet,  wherein  it  had  been  our 
happy  privilege  to  spend  our  days.  Gladly  we 
went  forth  to  bear  our  part  in  the  great  en- 
terprise and  thankfully  we  return  to  make 
ready  our  gardens  for  the  country-wide  fes- 
tival of  flowers  which  shall  bear  testimony  to 
our  heart-felt  relief  that  War  is  back  on  the 
other  side  of  Winter  and  that  before  us  lies  Spring 
and  Peace. 

Surely  never  before  have  we  been  so  ready  to 
open  our  hearts  to  the  "vital,  hopeful  rapture" 
held  out  to  us  by  the  Young  Year  and  surely 
never  before  has  it  been  so  plainly  our  duty  to 
give  this  rapture  happy  expression.  For  a 
gardener,  to  express  himself  adeauately  is  to  add 
unto  his  possessions  a  tree  or  snrub,  to  consign 
seeds  to  the  earth,  to  plant  flowers  and  again  to 
plant  flowers. 

Across  the  sea  upon  the  battle  fields  of 
France  and  Belgium  and  throughout  the  devas- 
tated lands  Nature  is  proudly  drawing  across 
her  torn  and  wasted  breast  a  garment  of  fresh 
verdure  and  smiling  flowers  that  the  signs  of 
war  be  blotted  out.  So  shall  we  here  strive  to 
make  of  the  Home  Land  so  glad  and  beautiful 
a  place  that  the  men  who  come  back  to  us  will 
foreet  what  they  have  seen  of  horror  and  evil 
and  suffering.  This  is  not  a  sentimental  idea;  it 
is  as  plainly  practical  and  important  as  any 
occupation  tnat  has  engaged  us  during  the  period 
of  the  war!  The  gaiety  of  flowers  never  jars 
upon  the  most  sensitive  condition  of  mind  and 
they  constantly  suggest  freshness  and  renewal. 
There  is  ample  testimony  too,  to  their  soothing 
effect  upon  the  men  suffering  from  shell  shock 
or  otherwise  worn  and  broken  by  their  terrible 
experiences. 

And  then,  as  Mr.  Barron  told  us  in  December, 
a  new  period  is  opening  to  American  horticulture 
and  each  should  seek  to  make  his  part  in  it  a 
worthy  one.  Let  us  realize  that  eardening 
is  at  once  an  exact  science  and  a  high  art  and 
should  not  be  treated  as  a  haphazard  pastime. 
The  very  best  that  is  in  us  is  not  too  much  to 
dedicate  to  its  pursuance. 

For  myself,  I  am  glad  that  the  snow  lies  deep 
upon  the  garden;  glad  that  no  dear,  audacious 
green  thing  thrusts  through  the  mold  to  enchain 
my  attention,  that  no  bud  of  tree  or  shrub  rends 
its  winter  jacket  in  warning  of  Spring's  approach. 
I  need  time  to  adjust  myself  to  the  new  order; 
time  to  study  the  catalogues  more  attentively 
than  ever  before,  to  go  over  my  hasty  notes  of 
the  past  two  busy  years  and  to  make  and  re- 
make lists  and  plans  to  create  a  beauteousness 
within  my  garden  walls  such  as  has  never  before 
shown  there.  Winter  should  be  to  the  gardener 
what  it  is  to  the  plants  themselves — a  time  of 
rest  and  preparation. 
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The  Pale  Corydal. 
Last  autumn  I  saw 
in  a  hill-side  earden  in 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  this  fine  little  native, 
Corydalis  glauca,  most  delightfully  naturalized. 
It  was  sprouting  up  along  the  paths,  between  the 
stones  that  bound  the  borders,  in  the  rose  bed, 
and  its  fresh,  gray  leafage  was  most  attractive 
where  all  about  it  was  brown  and  flowerless.  It 
is  at  home  in  rocky  woods  where  the  soil  is  cool 
and  rich,  but  apparently  takes  up  its  quarters 
easily  where  stones  and  some  shade  are  provided. 
Its  blossoms  are  tiny  sacs  hung  upside  down  and 
smartly  tipped  with  yellow  and  its  leaves  are 
pale  gray,  delicately  divided  into  finely-cut 
leaflets.  It  blossoms  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  season  and  is  quite  worthy  a  place 
m  any  rock  garden.  , 

It  "belongs  to  the  same  engaging  family  as 
the  Bleeding  Hearts,  Squirrel  Com,  Dutchman's 
breeches  and  Fumatory,  and  though  an  annual 
or  perhaps  a  biennial,  sows  itself  freely  and  is 
quite  hardy. 

Bright  Stems. 

We  take  little  notice  of  the  stems  of  trees 
or  shrubs  during  the  flowery  months  but  now 
when  the  earth  is  white  or  brown  and  the  branches 
leafless,  one's  eye  is  alert  for  color  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  Here  is  a  list  of  gay  or  otherwise 
conspicuous  stems  that  I  have  noted  this  winter 
growing  wild  or  in  gardens: 

Bctula  populifblia  (White  Birch)  •ilver-white,  Native. 

"       alba  (European  White  Birch)  silvery. 
Fagus  americana  (American  Beech)  gray.    Natica. 
Comua  alcemifolia  (Panided  Dogwood)  bright  green.     Nauve. 
"       alba  (Siberian  Dogwood)  red. 
"       atpenfolia,  Warm  reddish-brown.    Narive. 
"       stolonifera  (Red  Osier)  dark  red.    Native. 
**       sanguinia  (European  Red  Osier)  red-purple. 
"       Amomum,  purples    Native. 
*'       racemosa  (C.  paniculata)  gray.    Native. 
Salix  \'irilina  aurea  (Golden  Willow)  orange.    Native. 
"  "       Britzensis,  reddish. 

**     purpurea  (Purole  Osier)  purple. 
"     babylonica  (Weeping  Willow)  warm  olive. 
Ilex  verticiUata  (Black  Alder)  clouded  sray.  Native.     ("With  coral 

beads  the  prim  black  alders  thine   ). 
Kerria  japonica  (Jew's  Mallow)  bright  green. 
Rubus  odoratus  (Purple-flowering  Raspberry)  purplish.  ^  Native.^ 
"      occidentalis    (Black    Raspberry)    Plum-color   with   whitish 
bloom. 
Comptonia  p«regrina  (Sweet  Fern)  Copper-brown.    Native. 
Benzoin  aestivale  (Spice  Bush)  warm  grayish-brown. 

It  is  SO  pleasant  to  meet  with  these  warm- 
colored  trees  and  shrubs  in  walking  about  the 
country  that  it  is  a  wonder  we  do  not  make  more 
use  of  them  about  our  homes  to  ''cheer  the  un- 
genial  day." 

A  Fall-Flowering  Iris. 

I  should  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  experience 
of  any  one  with  Iris  lurida.  ^  With  me  it  blooms 
twice  during  the  year;  once  in  May  and  once  in 
October  and  I  have  not  heard  of  its  behaving 
thus  anywhere  else.  Neither  Iris  books  nor 
Iris  catalogues  known  to  me  mendon  it  and 
I  should  thmk  if  so  valuable  and  unusual  a  char- 
acterisric  were  common  to  any  Iris  attention 
would  certainly  be  drawn  to  it.  An  Iris  flower 
after  the  month  of  July  is  most  uncommon  and 
if  my  plants  are  peculiar  in  this  respect  I  should 
like  to  know  it.  Mr.  W.  Richardson  Dykes, 
the  Iris  expert  in  a  note  recently  seen,  mentions 
a  Hungarian  form  of  I.  aphylla  as  always  flower- 
ing twice  (in  May  and  again  in  August)  and  also 
a  hybrid  of  I.  Chamaeiris  and  I.  trojana  but  the 
habit  even  in  his  wide  acquaintance  among 
Irises  is  evidently  unusual  and  he  makes  no 
mention  of  I.  lurida. 

I  know  that  an  Iris  whose  regular  blossoming 
is  interrupted  by  its  being  moved  or  by  some 
other  disturbance,  will  often  give  a  flower  or  two 
at  a  later  season;  but  with  I.  lurida  the  habit  is 
a  flxed  one,  my  plants  having  been  in  the  same 
place  for  at  least  eight  years  and  the  October 
display   has  never  failed.    The   late   flowering 
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is  quite  as  free  as  the  earlier  one,  that  is,  the 
plants  are  well  set  over  with  dark  plum-color 
buds  but  in  October  these  are  sometimes  frozen 
before  they  fully  expand. 

Iris  lurida  is  a  member  of  the  Bearded  Group 
of  Irises  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch, 
very  close  to  I.  sambucina  and  I.  squalens.  It 
is,  however,  quite  without  the  fine  peifume  of  the 
first  and  is  considerably  dwarfer  than  either. 
The  flowers  scarcely  overtop  the  leaves.  The 
standards  are  a  bright  plum  color  with  copper 
lights  and  the  falls  are  a  darker,  duller  shade. 
The  stem  is  three  or  four  headed  and  the  spathe 
three  flowered.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and  easily 
grown  Iris  for  the  front  of  the  border.  With 
me  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  a  dry  situation  and  is 
one  of  my  favorite  Irises.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  if  there  are  any  other  Irises  with  the  fa£ 
flowering  habit. 

Annuals  for  the  Rock  Garden. 
^  Rock  gardeners  are  as  a  rule,  I  find,  rather 
sniffy^  about  annuals.  One  seldom^  hears  them 
mentioned  in  circles  where  mountain  plants  are 
discussed  and  even  the  best  books  on  tne  subject 
give  us  no  suggestions  as  to  the  utilization  of  this 
valuable  class  of  plants.  Perhaps  it  is  argued 
that  things  so  ephemeral  as  annuals  ana  so 
enduring  as  rocks  are  out  of  place  in  each  other's 
company,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  are  as  indis- 
pensable there  as  elsewhere.  Casualties  occur 
m  the  rock  garden  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  the 
level  borders  and  the  rock  plant  is  far  less  easily 
replaced  than  the  ordinary  hardy  {>erennial. 
Then  too  the  blossoming  of  the  majority  of 
mountain  plants  is  a  most  fleeting  affair;  a  mo- 
ment of  vivid  beauty  and  then  a  serene  greenness 
or  grayness  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  and  as  the 
festal  season  of  most  of  them  is  m  spring  or  early 
summer,  there  is  littie  to  reward  the  eye  in  search 
of  a  gay  snatch'  of  color  after  June,  save  for  cer- 
tain of  the  Campanulas  and  a  few  such  constant 
bloomers  as  Vitiaenia  triloba  and  Tunica  saxifrage. 
Of  course  to  sow  such  every-day  dwarf  an- 
nuals as  Sweet  Alyssum,  Canaytuft,  or  French 
Marigolds  in  the  rock  garden  would  not  seem  at 
all  fitting.  They  must  have  other  qualities  than 
mere  dwarfness  to  recommend  them  for  these 
high  circles.  But  there  are  numerous  small 
annuals,  compactly  tufted  or  circuntspecdy 
creeping,  that  nave  quite  a  proper  "Alpine  air  ' 
that  should  certainly  be  used  to  brighten  our 
rock  gardens  in  late  summer  and  to  refurnish 
the  comer  of  some  dear  departed  or  the  resting 
place  of  small  Tulip  or  Daflrodil.    A  list  follows: 

One  of  th«  prettiest  of  these  is  CypsopkiU  murpKs.  wlwse  greenery 
is  of  the  lightest  and  most  featherv  character  and  wnoae  blosaominc 
is  hke  a  tiny  sunset  cloud.  1  have  had  it  serenely  flowering  in  chinks 
between  stones  long  after  its  ntore  hardy  appearing  companioos 
had  been  sent  to  rest  by  the  frost.  Its  seed  is  perfectly  hard^  so 
there  it  is  year  after  year  with  no  trouble  at  all  to  me.  Its  hnf^ 
is  about  four  inches. — Sedum  coeruUumtintYi  all  the  characteristics 
of  its  important  family  in  miniature,  is  another  of  great  charm. 
Its  height  in  my  garden  is  about  four  inches  and  its  pale  lilac-blae 
blossoms  are  produced  over  a  lone  period.  Poor  sotf  and  full  sun. 
— lonopsidium  acauU.  the  dainty  Violet  Cress  with  pale  violet-tinted 
blossoms  is  a  mite  of  about  two  inches  that  thrives  best  in  shade 
or  where  it  will  not  suffer  from  drought.  Its  seed  is  hardv  and  it 
blooms  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  sowing. — Campanuhi  atn<4 
has  all  the  charm  of  its  lovely  race,  a  height  of  three  inches  and  Mae 
or  white  blossoms.  Full  sun  or  half  shade. — Kaulfussia.  awuUoidet 
(Charieis  heterophylla)  is  a  small  Sou A^  African  bearing  lavender 
Daisies  with  a  warm  purple  disc— f rrontftf  ilauca  is  a  lovely  little 
four  inch  plant  from  Greece  with  bright  blue  flowers.— %fifOKis 
umbrllata  (Sand  Verbena).  This  is  a  perennial  too  tender  for  oar 
climate  but  blooms  the  first  year  from  seed  if  sown  early.    It  is  a 

f;raceful,  lax  trailer  with  heads  of  lavender-pink  bloooms  with  the 
ragrance  of  vanilla.  Poor  soil  and  sun.— ^rammantJus  inuiammdts. 
A  Uttle  three  inch  annual  with  bright  orange  colored  flowers.  Full 
sun.  Limnanthus  Douglasii.  A  charming  California  poppywort 
with  slender  half  trailing  stems  carrying  frail  irdknr  poopics.'' 
•—EscksckoUzia  UnuUolia.  Primrose  colored  blossoms  and  gray  leaves. 
— Leptosipkondfnsifiorus  kybridus  is  four  inches  high  and  hears  small 
brilliant  blossoms  over  a  long  period.  Half  shade.— Sttnu  tfudwU 
bijou  makes  a  stout  little  tuft  and  bears  bright  pink  Moasoma 
over  a  long  season. — Saponaria  calabrica  is  another  pink  flowered 
annual  of  half  trailing  habit.  Bright  sun  and  ordinary  soiL — SsKi- 
uUia  prxKumbens  is  a  stout  little  trailer  with  tiny  sunflowcrJikc 
blooms  produced  in  great  profusion.  Full  sun.---Other  aaaoak 
suited  to  this  use  are  various  diminutive  GUiaSj  Newusia  Blui  Gtmy 
Mesembryantktmum   tricolor ,  AnagaUis  lini/olia  and  J.  Brrxtrit, 

Nemophxla  insignis,  (shade),  Jsperula  azures  S€tos€  and  Flatysi 

catifomicus  (Cream  Cups).  ^  -« 


The  Garden  of  My  Dreams  el. Maryland 

How  it  Gradually  Took  Shape  and  What  I  Learned  by  Experience  that  Beginners  May  Now  Benefit  by 


IT  HAS  taken  me  nine  years  to  make  my 
garden  what  it  now  is,  and  as  at  last  I 
am  just  beginning  to  feel  satisfied  perhaps 
the  result  of  my  struggles  will  be  of  some 
use  to  other  would-be  gardeners  who  don't 
know  how  to  begin.  In  the  beginning  I  did 
not  use  much  common  sense,  and  made  the 
design  myself,  which  was  a  great  milstake  at  the 
time,  so  different  from  now,  when  the  magazines 
are  full  of  suggestions,  and  plans  that  may  be 
copied.  Goodluck  was  with  me,  however,  for 
my  little  design  proved  to  be  successful  in 
the  long  run. 

Years  were  wasted  gropilhg  about  in  the 
dark,  as  it  were;  for  I  did  not  know  what  to 
plant,  nor  how  to  plant  it.  My  idea  was  to 
search  the  catalogues  for  perennials  and 
annuals  both  seeds  and  plants,  and  I  bought 
them  all,  I  do  believe.  How  often  have  I 
wished  my  money  back,  and  the  time!  it  has 
slipped  away  from  me  never  to  return. 

I  saw  pictures  with  the  spring  flowering 
bulbs  in  bloom;  with  the  herbaceous  plants 
pushing  up  between  them,  to  bloom  later — 
they  looked  so  lovely  that  I  planted  mine  in 
the  same  way.  They  were  all  right  while 
blooming,  but  what  could  I  do  with  the  ugly 
yellowing  stems  that  were  left  behind? 
And  in  the  autumn  I  would  forget  and  dig 
up  the  poor  bulbs  and  sometimes  cut  them 
with  my  spade. 

One  da^  I  stumbled  across  Mi^s  Jekyl's 
"Colour  m  the  Flower  Garden"  and  read 
her  suggestions  that  bulbs  must  be  planted  in  - 
a  place  to  themselves,  a  spring  garden.     I  quite 
agree  with  her  about  them,  and  kbout  every^ing 
else  she  has  written  about  flowers,  for  hers  is  a 
mastermind  where  gardens  are  concerned,  and  now 
I  follow  her  lead  as  much  as  I  can.     But  her  Eng- 
lish  climate  is  so  different  from  ours,  and  her 
plants  blossom  at  such  different  times,  that  it 
IS  not  practical  to  make  the  same  combinations 
.  and  I  have  had  to  work  out  problems  for  myself. 
But  my  all  is  crowded  into  a  small  space  about 
sixty  by  forty  feet  and  it  is  a  problem  to  keep  it 
full  of  color  during  the  growing  months — I  have 
not  the  space  nor  the  means  to  have  separate 
gardens  for  each  season.     But  it's  fun  striving  to 
reach  perfection.  I  haven't 
found  a  resting  place  vet 
for  my  Spring  Garden,  but 
I   have     stolen    a    comer 
from     my   practical    hus- 
band's potato  patch  for  a 
nursery    that   was    badly 
needed;   there  I  have  my 
baby    perennials    growing 
away    to    be    used  when 
needed,  and  for  cut  flowers, 
and  rows  of  annuals,  and 
Dahlias,  and  Roses. 

THE  accompanying  plan 
is  just  one  fourtn  of 
the  child  of  my  brain. 
There  are  four  centre  beds, 
paths  between  and  around 
them,  the  comers  and  sides 
form  one  big  bed.  Two 
sides  are  edged  with  a  tall 
clipped  hedge  of  Norway 
Spruce,  which  I  never 
would  have  planted  but  it 
was  already  there.  An 
arch  at  the  entrance  has  a 
Dorothy  Perkins  Rose  at 
the  foot  of  each  side,  and 
shrubs  divide  the  garden 
from  the  lawn.  Just  in- 
side the  arch  is  planted  on 
each  side  a  group  of  Yucca 
flaccida     (also    known   as 


Yucca  filamentosa).  They  are  a  little  way 
back  from  the  path  and  the  intervening  space 
is  filled  in  with  the  woolly  leaved  Stachys  Ian  tan  a. 
I  am  always  hoping  my  Yuccas  will  bloom  with 
the  Roses,  but  so  far  they  haven't  exerted  them- 
selves. But  that  is  my  own  fault,  for  I  liave 
moved  them  about  too  much'.  Now  that  they 
have  found  a  permanent  home  great  things  are 
expected  from  them.  Just  back  of  them  are  some 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  trimmed  back 
each  year  to  keep  them  the  proper  height,  and  two 


The  arch  with  the  Roses  blooming  upon  it 

or  three  plants  of  Gypsophila  paniculata  to  give 
that  misty  appearance  that  is  so  bewitching. 

My  beds  are  edged  with  Dwarf  Box,  kept 
clipped,  and  behind  it  everything  is  planted  m 
lines  or  singly,  the  plants  can  be  crowded  so 
much  better  in  this  way.  Half  the  garden  is 
devoted  to  pink  and  red  flowers,  the  other  half 
to  blue  and  yellow  with  as  much  white  as  I  can 
squeeze  in  everywhere.  This  is  the  simplest 
way  to  avoid  color  discords.  I  plant  closely,  to 
keep  the  weeds  down,  and  many  of  the  early 
bloomers  can  be  pulled  up  to  make  way  for  the 
others,  put  out  in  the  vegetable  rows,  and  re-set 
in  their  places  in  the  autumn. 


The  Sweet  Williams  are  very  beautiful;  they 
and  the  Clove-scented  ^nks  I  use  in  long  lines 
just  back  of  the  Box.  The  plants  can  be  pulled 
to  pieces  after  blooming  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  each  little  slip  that  has  roots  to  it  planted 
again.  Nearly  all  the  perennials  need  renewing 
every  few  years  either  in  this  way  or  by  raising 
young  plants  from  seeds.  They  will  not  grow  on 
mdehnitely.  Who  can  resist  putting  Foxgloves 
behind  the  Sweet  Williams,  they  always  bloom 
together  and  rarely  disappoint. 

The  spring  comes  with  the  Primroses,  soon 
to  be  covered  with  the  ^reat  leaves  of  Funkia 
Sieboldiana,  and  Funkia  subcordata  grandi- 
flora, and  then  follow  in  quick  succession 
Irises,  Sweet  Williams,  Foxgloves,  Clove- 
scented  Pinks,  Canterbury  Sells,  Delphin- 
iums, Yuccas,  and  Yellow  Day-lilies,  Daisies, 
the  gorgeous  Phloxes,  Veronica  longifolia 
subsessilis,  Asclepias  tuberosa.  Hollyhocks 
and  Boltonia  asteroides,  hardy  Sunflowers, 
hardy  Asters  and  a  few  others,  giving  me 
wonderful  color  all  summer  long. 

'T^HOSE  who  don't  know  the  intricacies  of 
■*•  garden  material  should  begin  with  the 
old  standbys  just  named,  and  never  try  any- 
thing new  in  the  garden  without  first  be- 
commg  acc^uainted  with  it  in  the  nursery. 
I  have  banished  Peonies  to  the  nursery  as 
their  season  of  bloom  is  short  and  really  I 
have  not  the  room  for  them.  All  the  an- 
nuals excepting  a  few  Nasturtiums,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Ageratum,  and  Petunias  both  the 
pink  and  the  white,  useful  for  filling  in  any 
Dare  spaces  which  occur  are  also  in  the  nursery. 
I  have  wasted  much  time  by  planting  annuals 
in  the  flower  garden,  now  they  grow  in  rows  with 
the  vegetables  where  they  can  have  all  the  room 
they  need  and  a  weekly  cultivation. 

I  think  too  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  plant 
Roses,  Dahlias  and  the  Hardy  Chrysanthemums 
— they  must  have  plenty  of  room  and  be  culti- 
vated frequently. 


VjAKING 
^^^  flowers 


Here  is  the  plan  solved  by  mne  years  of  progress  and  adjustment.    It  gives  flowere  a-plentf)jqj-|;J2 
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combinations  of  two  kinds  of 
for  bouquets  for  the  house  is  a 
great  delight.  These  combinations  are  lovely: 
Spirea  Vanhouttei  and 
the  early  dark  purple  Iris; 
the  large  double  Sunflowers 
and  white  Boltonia  aster- 
oides; Euphorbia  corolla ta 
with  Marigolds  or  with 
scarlet  Zinnias;  Celosia 
plumosa  and  Clematis 
paniculata;  Butterfl>r- 
weed  and  Veronica  longi- 
folia subsessilis. 

A  FTER  all  it  is  not 
•^^  diflicult  to  learn  what 
shrubs  to  use,  as  near  the 
large  towns  there  is  so 
much  suburban  develop- 
ment that  one  can  go  and 
see  a  great  variety  of 
growing  shrubs  that  were 
planted  by  experts.  I  have 
no  perennials  in  front  of 
my  shrubs,  for  I  like  to  see 
their  branches  sweeping 
down  over  the  green  sod, 
and  many  of  them  are 
beautiful  in  winter  when 
other  planting  would  spoil 
their  appearance.  Those 
which  bear  fruits  are  my 
favorites.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  more  magnificent 
shrub  growing  than  the 
Japanese  Berberis,  in  the 
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Spring  with  its  tender  green  leaves  which  turn 
a  beautiful  scarlet  in  the  autumn,  and  its  berries! 
how  wonderful  they  are.  I  often  wish  for  a  steep 
bank  so  I  could  clothe  it  with  Rosa  multiflora, 
Celastrus  scandens,  and  Yucca  with  the  Japanese 
Barberry  as  peacemaker. 

I  have  the  large  shrubs  planted  singly  or  in 
groups  of  two  or  three  with  the  smaller  ones  at 
their  feet.  The  tall  ones  that  include  Viburnum 
Opulus  plicatum,  and  V.  lantana,  Crataegus 
coccinea,  and  Lonicera  ta^arica;  the  Rosa  rugosa, 
Rhodotypos  kerrioides,  Eleagnus  longipes,Clethra 


alnifolia,  Rosa  setigera,  dwarf  Philadelphus  are 
the  shorter  ones  I  like  best.  Though  I  like  to 
have  the  soil  well  prepared  for  shrubs,  as  for  the 
herbaceous  plants,  I  cannot  dig  out  two  feet  of 
earth  as  some  advise,  for  that  is  far  too  expensive. 
So  I  mark  off  my  bed  first  with  the  aid  of  a  gar- 
den line  and  some  small  stakes,  after  that  I  have 
the  man  remove  the  sod  and  spade  the  ground 
as  deeply  as  he  can,  using  the  mattock  where 
necessary,  then  he  covers  tne  bed  with  as  much 
manure  as  I  can  get — I  have  never  yet  had  enough 
— he  spades  this  in,  and  then  I  mark  the  places 


for  the  holes  with  stakes,  which  should  be  from 
three  to  six  feet  apart  according  to  the  size  of  the 
shrub.  The  holes  are  made  about  a  foot  and 
half  deep,  with  the  sod  and  plenty  of  manure 
in  the  bottom.  I  always  prepare  the  bed  long 
before  needed,  and  before  my  order  is  given,  so 
I  can  know  just  what  I  want  and  the  correct 
number  of  each. 

Don't,  please  don't  buy  a  hundred  miscellan^ 
ous  shrubs,  not  knowing  what  you  will  get,  just 
because  they  are  cheap.  Show  your  friends 
that  you  have  a  brain  and  know  how  to  use  it 
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VICTORY  GARDENS 

FOOD  FOB  THE       ^       KITCHEN DGDR 


Building  tne  Garden  Plan  on  a  Unit  Basis  f.f.rockwell 

FuUy  Meeting  the  Family  Needs,  Not  Just  Big  Crops  the  Object 


MANY,  very  many,  gardeners  go  astray  at 
the   first  step  in   the  belief  that  the 
chief  objective  in  their  gardening  is 
growing  big  crops.    They  assume  that 
being  a  "good  grower"   is  synonymous  with  a 
^*gowi  gardener. ' 

Unless  the  garden  is  definitely  planned  to  fill 
the  requirements  of  the  home  table,  it  will  be  a 
wasteful,  and  therefore,  a  poor  garden,  no  matter 
how  large  the  yields  of  the  individual  vegetables 
obtained  may  be.  In  fact,  under  such  conditions, 
the  bigger  the  yields,  the  greater  the  waste! 

Thefirst  object  in  laying  out  the  plan  for  the 
garden  is,  of  course,  to  make  it  fit  as  closely  as 
possible  the  requirements  of  the  kitchen.  It  is 
not  enough  to  make  every  square  foot  yield  the 
maximum  amount  of  vegetables — because  every 
head  of  lettuce,  or  bunch  of  radishes,  or  quart  of 
beans  which  is  not  used,  not  only  does  no  good, 
but  might  better  not  have  been  grown  at  all — 
since  the  soil  has  been  robbed  of  just  so  much 
plant  food  which  might  have  gone  to  the  produc- 
tion of  something  that  could  nave  been  used. 

Of  course,  every  reader  of  the  Garden  Maga- 
zine is  familiar  with  "succession  crops,"  "com- 
panion crops,"  "inter  planting,"  and  so  forth. 
But  these  tnings  are  of  no  advantage  in  themselves. 
They  are  really  technical  details  which  unless  one 
knows  definitely  what  he  is  aiming  at,  may  do 
far  more  harm  than  good  in  the  garden.  In- 
finitely more  important  than  these  details  is  the 
general  arrangement  or  grouping  of  the  crops. 
To  obtain  the  maximum  usable  returns. 

Foundation  off  th«  Garden  Plan 

INSTEAD  of  following  some  "model  garden" 
planned  to  meet  somebody  else's  reauirements 
the  gardener  should  learn  for  himself  tne  general 
principles  on  which  to  build  his  own  garden. 
The  arrangement  or  grouping  shown  on  the 
accompanymg  skeleton  charts  nas  proved  to  be, 
by  actual  field  experiments,  an  efficient  arrange- 
ment for  the  general  purpose  home  garden.  There 
are  six  main  groups  or  cropping  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  garden  which  together  cover  the  require- 
ments of  the  home  table  throughout  the  year. 


Group  I. — Early  Planted  Vegetables  that  May  Be 
Followed  by  Others 

These  are  grouped  together  for  two  reasons. 
They  may  be  all  planted  at  approximately  the 
same  time — on  the  same  dav,  ir  necessary  and 
where  the  garden  is  small  and  the  gardener  s  time 
limited — and  they  will  mature  near  enough  to- 
gether so  that  nearly  the  entire  space  occupied 
by  them  may  be  cleared  off  and  forked  up  for 
replanting  at  one  time.  More  intensive  culti- 
vation is  possible  by  interplanting  the  second 
crop — that  is  by  sowing  the  seed  or  setting  the 
plants  before  the  first  crop  is  quite  used  up,  so 
that  it  is  getting  a  start  before  the  first  crop  is 
entirely  off  the  ground.  This,  however,  is  more 
work  and  it  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
not  allowing  as  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  the  second  planting.  For  convenience  in 
starting  the  planting  of  the  garden,  Group  i  is 
placed  at  one  end. 

Group  2.— Early  Planted  Vegetables  Which  Re- 
main the  Entire  Season 

These  things  are  grouped  together  for  the  same 
reason  as  those  in  Group  i.  They  may  follow 
directly  after  Group  i,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  best  to  put  them  at  the  other  end  of  the 
garden  leaving  the  space,  in  between  for  suc- 
cession plantings  and  for  second  plantings. 
Swiss  chard,  one  vegetable  in  this  group  which 
is  gathered  more  frequently  during  the  entire 
season  than  any  other  vegetable,  may  advan- 
tageously be  placed  near  the  edge  of  the  garden, 
where  it  may  be  "got  at"  most  readily.  Two 
or  three  feet  of  parsley  at  the  end  of  the  Swiss 
chard  row  will  be  found  convenient  for  the  same 
reason  (incidentally,  parsley  is  one  of  the  things 
most  generally  over-planted  in  the  home  garden). 
Under  some  conditions,  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  save  the  space  at  the  ends  of  the  garden  for 
some  vine  crops,  such  as  melons,  squash,  or  pie 
pumpkins,  where  the  vines  can  run  out  over  the 
grass.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  best  to 
grow  the  vine  crops  between  rows  of  com. 


Group   3. — First   Succession  Planting  and  Leif 
,      Planted  or  Tender  Crops 

All  of  the  early  planted  vegetables  which  may 
be  followed  by  others  rapidly  deteriorate  in 
table  quality  after  they  reach  maturity.  For 
this  reason,  only  small  plantings  of  these  things 
should  be  made — a  sufficient  length  of  row  to 
yield  only  what  can  be  used  during  the  time  they 
will  remain  in  good  condition.  Succession  plant- 
ings of  these  things  are  made  adjacent  to  the  first 
planting,  because  some  of  these,  too,  will  mature 
in  time  to  be  followed  by  other  things,  and 
because  in  cultural  requirements  they  arc  nwre 
easily  cared  for  when  grouped  near  the  first 
plantings  of  the  same  thing.  Following  these 
may  come  the  first  planting  of  the  tender  veg^ 
tables,  which  could  not  safely  be  put  out  when 
the  first  planting  was  done.  This  means  in  most 
localities  an  interval  of  four  weeks  or  so  betwea 
the  first  and  second  planting,  as  indicated  by  the 
dates  on  the  skeleton  plan. 

Group  4. — Second  Succession  Planting  and  Crofs 
for  Summer  and  Fall 

The  space  between  Group  3  and  Group  i 
(or  between  Group  3  and  the  end  of  the  garden, 
if  Group  2  has  been  planted  next  to  Group  i\ 
should  be  utilized  for  second  succession  plantings 
of  quick  maturing  things  which  will  not  long 
remain  in  condition,  and  for  special  late  summrf 
and  fall  crops  which  do  not  do  well  if  planted 
in  the  spring.  (By  careful  management,  some  a 
the  space  toT)e  occupied  by  Group  4  may  be  used 
for  extra  early  crops  planted  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked.  But  it  is  possible  » 
overdo  the  policy  of  "keeping  all  the  ground 
working  all  the  time."  It  is  not  economy  w 
sow  seed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
ground  occupied,  and,  unless  handled  very  ca^^ 
fully,  it  is  easier  to  lose  more  on  the  second  crop 
than  can  be  gained  on  the  first). 

Group  5. — Crops  for  Fall  and  JVinUr  and  L^ 
Succession  Planting 
Group   5  follo^i^  as  a  second  planting  00  tht 
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"SKELETON"  CHART  SHOWING  EFFICIENT 

GROUPING  OF  VEGETABLES  FOR 

GENERAL  PURPOSE  GARDEN 


3 

Early     planted     (hardy) 
-            vegetables  that  may 
1            be  followed  by  other 
things. 

Jpr.  I  to  IS 

Crops  for  fall  and  winter, 
C           and   last   succession 
^           plantings. 

July  I  to  IS 

First  succession  planting, 
9            and   late-planted 
•^           (tender)  crops. 

May  lo  to  25 

U  Cover  crops  for  winter. 
^                 Aug.  I  to  Sept.  I 

Second  succession  plant- 
A           ing,    and    crops    for 
^           summer  and  fall. 

June  lo  to  as 

Manured  and  trenched  for 
winter. 

Q   Early  planted  vegetables 

2           to  remain  all  season. 

Apr.  I  to  IS 

same  ground  occupied  by  Groups  i  and  3. 
Except  where  the  season  is  very  long,  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  get  a  second  planting  on  all  of  Group 
3  in  time  to  mature.  It  should  oe  the  gardener's 
aim  to  get  a  second  crop  from  as  much  of  this  sface 
us  possible.  But  •  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time, 
work  and  seed  to  put  in  second  plantings  which 
do  not  have  a  reasonable  certainty  of  maturing 
before  hard  freezing  weather.  Where  there  is 
any  doubt  in  this  respect,  it  is  much  better  to  use 
the  space  for  the  purpose  of  Group  6. 

Group  6. — Cover  Crops  for  Fertility 

• 

Not  only  the  quantity  of  crops  you  can  get 
from  your  garden,  but  the  quality  also  depends 
largely  upon  keeping  the  ground  plentifully 
supplied  with  humus.  Every  year  at  least  part 
of  tne  garden — about  a  third  if  possible — should 
be  devoted  to  growing  an  abundance  of  some 
green  crop  for  plowing  or  spading  under,  to 
furnish  humus  and  fertility.  In  no  other  way, 
can  the  garden  so  cheaply  be  kept  in  an  excellent 
condition.  Approximately  a  third  of  the  garden 
can  be  put  into  cover  crops  each  year  by  changing 
the  relative  positions  of  the  difrerent  groups  ot 
the  vegetables  from  year  to  year,  and  thus  estab- 
lishing; a  three  year  "  rotation."  The  entire  garden 
can  thus  be  kept  in   splendid   condition  with  a 


great  saving  in  manures  and  fertilizers.^  Where 
space  is  a  controlling  factor  however  this  can  be 
ignored  and  the  necessary  humus>  etc.,  intro- 
duced as  direct  dressings. 

Filling  -in  th«  Skeleton 

/^F  COURSE,  so  far,  we  have  not  made  a 
^^  "garden  planting  plan," — but  that  is  just 
what  I  have  tned  to  avoid  because  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  make  a  standard  garden  plan.  No  two 
gardens  are  of  exactly  the  same  size,  and,  if  they 
are,  no  two'families  have  exactly  the  same  needs 
and  tastes — but  garden  plans  can  be  systematized. 
And  the  general  plan  outlined  so  far,  can  be 
carried  in  other  steps  without  getting  into  too 
much  detail.  It  is  possible  to  fit  in  to  the  skeleton 
chart  the  different  types  of  vegetables  which 
will  give  the  best  results.  Then  the  individual 
gardener  can  put  in  the  different  quantities  and 
varieties  to  suit  his  own  needs  and  tastes.  This 
is  what  has  been  done  in  chart  No.  2,  which  forms 
the  basis  for  a  very  efficient  garden  and  yet 
leaves  the  gardener  free  to  work  out  the  details. 
After  filling  in  the  units — how  much  of  each 
vegetable  do  you  want  ?  Here  is  where  the  wife 
comes  in — or  should  !  She  will  have  some  idea 
as  to  how  many  times  a  week  you  will  want 
cabbage,  or  onions  or  sweet  corn  and  how  much 
will  be  needed  each  time. 

Figuring  Out  the  Amount  of  Each  Vegetable  Needed 

'THD  MAKE  the  matter  clear,  let  us  take  a  few 
•*•  .  examples,    say    cabbage,     tomatoes,     and 
lettuce. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  are  fond  enough  of 
cabbage  to  waiit  it  on  an  average  of  twice  a 
week,  and  that  two  heads  of  extra  early  cabbage 
and  one  head  of  summer  or  fall  cabbage  a  meal 
will  be  a  sufficient  quantity.  Then  you  would 
want  about  eight  cuttings  of  early  cabbage,  or 
fiixteen  heads.  At  a  foot  and  a  half  apart, 
this  would  be  twenty-four  feet  of  row.  Some 
heads  would  not  mature,  but  a  few  would  be 
big  enough  to.  do  for  a  single  meal  in  themselves 
so  that  one  row  in  a  garden  thirty-five  feet  wide 
would  be  working  on  a  safe  margin. 

Tomatoes  are  useful  for  so  many  purposes 
that  you  probably  would  make  use  of  them  during 
a  season  on  an  average  of  once  a  day — say  two 
quarts  of  fruit  at  a  rime.  The  middle  of  July 
to  mid-September,  or  60  days.  At  two  quarts 
to  the  foot  of  row,  which  is  a  good  yield  from  well 
cared  for  plants,  you  would  want  approximately 
60  feet  of  row  or  two  rows  in  a  25  to  35  ft.  garden, 


UNIT  CHART,  WITH  TYPES  OF  VEGETABLES 
AND  ORDER,  OF  PLANTING  SUGGESTED 


3                  TomiTcS*  ("''^'^  tzAUht%  and  tpinach) 

Onion  sett 

Peas,  early 

Cabbage,  early  (plants) 

Cauliflower,  early 
(plants) 
-    Lettuce,  early  (plants) 
1    Beets,  early  (plants) 

Lettuce,  spring 

Turnips,  early 

Kohl-rabi 

Beets,  early 

Carrots,  early 

Apr.  I  to  IS 

Com,  extra  early 
Brussels  sprouu 
Cauliflower 
Cabbage,  winter 
5   Beets, 

Lettuce,  fall 
Turnips 
Radish,  winter 

July  llo  15 

Lettuce,  spring  and  main 

Turnips,  eatly  and  main 

Beets,  main  crop 

Carrots,  main  crop 

Peas,  main  crop 

Beans,  green  pod 

Beans,  wax 

Beans,  dwarf  lima 
9   Squash,  summer 
**  Corn,  early 

Melons 

Com,  medium 

Cucumbers 

Okra 

Egg  plant 

Peppers 

Celery,  early  (plants) 

May  10  to  25 

Cover    crops    for    green 
manuring: 

6      vi^b. 

Crimson  clover, 
etc. 

Aug.  I  to  Sept.  I 

Lettuce,  summer 

Beets,  fall  and  winter 

Carrots,  fall  and  winter 

Corn,  early 
^    Squash,  winter 
4  Corn,  medium 

Celerv,  winter  (plants) 

Rutabagas. 

Witloof  chicory 

Leeks 

June  10  to  25 

Manure   and   trench   for 

winter. 
Parsley 

Sept.  I  to  Oct.  15 

Parsnip 

Salsify 

0   Onions 

^   Swiss    chard     (or    New 
Zealand  spinach) 

Apr.  I  to  15. 

preferably  an  early  and  a  late  variety,  one  to  one 
and  one  half  dozen  plants  of  each. 

Lettuce,  considering  the  season  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  July,  and  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  October,  is  a  total  of  12  weeks.  Most 
varieties  under  average  conditions  will  not  yield 
good  quality  heads  during  a  period  of  more  than 
two  weeks.  To  have  a  continuous  supply,  then, 
one  would  need  to  set  out  plants  early  in  the 


This  vegetable  garden  of  last  year  was  planned  on  the  unit 
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spring,  and  to  sow  seeds  then,  and  about  a  month 
later.  And  for  fall  a  summer  variety  in  June, 
and  an  early  and  a  late  fall  variety  late  in  July 
or  in  early  August.  If  lettuce  is  wanted  nearly 
every  day  dunng  this  period,  it  would  take  two 
heads  a  day  for  ninety  days,  or  a  total  of  i8o 
heads.  To  produce  this,  assuming  that  both  leaf 
and  head  lettuce  would  be  grown,  would  require 
about  200  ft.  This  would  mean  a  maximum  of 
eight  25  ft.  rows  during  the  whole  season.     la 


most  cases,  however,  six  rows  would  be  sufficient. 

In  similar  manner,  the  number  of  rows  of  the 
different  vegetables  wanted  can  be  esdmated 
and  the  chart  filled  in  (Distances  between  rows, 
amount  of  seed  required,  yields,  and  other  data 
h^ve  been  given  in  numerous  tables  published  in 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Garden  Magazine). 

If  the  garden  area  is  limited,  you  will  of  course 
have  to  make  adjustments  to  cut  down  the  less 
desired  things  possibly  even  leaving  out  alto- 


gether the  least  essential.  The  matter  of  varie- 
ties is  discussed  elsewhere.  In  making  selecrions, 
remember  the  important  and  practical  thing  is  to 
follow  iy^es  and  buy  your  seeas  from  that  stand- 
point. Most  good  variedes  are  listed  by  most 
seedsmen;  and  the  new  gardener  will  do  well  to 
srick  to  the  things  that  have  proven  satisfactory. 
It  is  much  more  important  to  plan  your  garden 
well  than  to  spend  your  time  hundng  for  all  the 
latest  "novelties." 


ligKt  on  tKe  Seed  Catalogues  a  kruhm 

Giving  an  Inside  View  of  the  Available  Supplies  for  the  Season. .  Importance  of  Considering  Types  Rather  than  Mere  Names 


THE  turmoil  of  the  last  four  years  has 
forcefully  taught  us  to  realize  that  the 
home  vegetable  garden  is  a  real  factor 
in  the  nation's  affairs.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  product  of  our  home  gardens 
helped  release  the  foodstuffs  that  fed  Belgium 
ana  France  we  may  well  feel  proud.  But  the 
dawn  of  1 91 9  still  carries  with  it  both  other  oppor- 
tunities and  possibilities. 

If  I  thougnt  for  one  minute  that  there  were, 
among  Garden  Magazine  readers,  many  who 
did  not  themselves,  grow  most  of  their  fresh,  green 
food  I  would  say  "  For  heaven's  sake  get  in  line. 
Get  a  rake  and  a  hoe,  plant  a  food  garden;  if  not 
for  your  own  benefit,  then  for  the  sake  of  the 
nations."  But  of  necessity  our  gardens  this 
year  must  be  made  in  accord  with  the  available 
supplies,  for  they  are  not  yet  normal,  and  a  little 
reasonable  attention  to  planning  our  programme 
of  seed  buying  sowing  and  harvest,  in  the  light 
of  exact  information  on  supplies,  will  be  time 
well  spent. 

As  an  example,  the  eardener  who  is  fond  of 
peas  will  do  well  to  oroer  seeds  /Atx  month;  for, 
while  our  armies  were  marching  victoriously 
against  the  enemy  in  Europe,  another,  a  mean 
enemy  at  our  backdoor,  attacked  the  pea  crops 
at  home.  Much  of  what  the  aphis  left,  the 
blight  got;  and  then  a  drought  further  curtailed 
the  season's  supply  of  seed.  So,  if  your  seedsman 
says,  this  year,  *  I  am  shy  of  Gradus,  please  take 
World  Record"  be  thankful  you  are  offered  a 
worth  while  substitute.  Marchioness  does  not 
perfect  as  handsome  a  pod  as  either  Gradus  or 
World  Record,  but  the  pods  are  well  filled  and 
there  are  more  of  them.  To  use  a  commonplace 
expression:  don't  be  "finnicky"  when  it  comes 
to  peas  this  year.     Be  glad  there  are  any  at  all. 

WHILE  peas  show  a  record  shortage,  beans, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  are  in 
abundant  supply.    As  a  class,  the  green  podded 


bush  beans  have  not  been  as  productive  of  a  seed 
crop  as  their  wax  podded  brothers.  Some  of 
the  choicer  varieties  of  bush  limas — my  favorite 
Fordhook  among  them — are  about  as  scarce  as 
peas.  Bountiful  has  again  been  vindicated  as 
the  most  dependable  of  the  flat  green-podded 


Swiss  chard  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
profitable  vegetables 


When  its  handling  is  understood  petsai  will  be  better  apf)red- 
ated.    Sow  in  August  and  get  heads  in  October 

type  of  bean.  But  just  the  same,  even  if  some 
kinds  are  more  easily  obtainable  than  others, 
it  would  be  well  to  husband  the  seed  for  we  have 
before  us  a  prospect  of  several  "lean  years"  in 
seeds,  because  of  imminent  labor  shortages. 

And  it  is  more  than  ever  desirable  for  the 
gardener  to  learn  to  look  upon  specific  vegetables 
as  representing  a  type  or  a  clasSy  and  so  simplify 
the  problem  of  selection  of  varieties  from  the 
catalogue  of  the  dealer.  For  instance,  in  beans 
we  have  the  green-podded  and  the  yellow-podded 
classes.  In  both  there  are  flat-podded  and  round- 
podded  kinds  or  types,  and  of  each  several  sorts  or 
varieties.  The  round-podded  green  companion 
to  Bountiful  is  Full  Measure — a  hummer  for 
bearing  stringless  quality  pods. 

The  duet  of  green-podded  reliables  is  dupli- 
cated among  the  wax-podded  type  in  Surecrop 
Stringless  (flat-podded),  and  Brittle  Wax  (the 
best  representative  of  the  round  podded  Kidney 
'Wax  type).  This  last  named  meets  all  require- 
ments of  a  round-podded  yellow  kind,  supersed- 
ing, in  a  degree,  tne  Dwarf  German  Black  Wax 
Pencil  Pod  Wax,  etc.  Anyway,  would  any 
body  grow  Currie's  Wax,  Rustproof  Wax,  Webber 


Wax,  Davis  Wax,  or  even  Wardwell,  amone  the 
flat-podded  kinds,  when  such  a  wonder  as  Sure- 
crop  Wax  is  available.^ 

CWEET  com  promises  to  be  available  in 
^  quantities  after  several  seasons  of  disap- 
pointing shortages.  The  last  few  years  have 
seen  most  yellow  kinds  make  good  headway 
in  popular  favor — most  of  them,  to  be  sure 
on  the  strength  of  Golden  Bantam  quality. 
However,  Seymour's  Sweet  Oran|;e  promises  to 
rival  Golden  Bantam  in  populanty  some  day, 
if  not  quite  so  early,  it  is  a  stronger  jgrower  later 
in  the  season;  Golden  Evergreen  is  M>und  to  re- 
place Stowell's  and  White  Evergreen  in  the  home 
garden;  and  Golden  Cream  will  ultimately  take 
the  place  of  Country  Gentleman.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  customary  quantities  of  Cory,  Kendal's, 
Howling  Mob,  and  Pocahontas  will  be  planted* 

/^NE  definite  result  from  the  great  war  is  a 
^^  proper  appreciation  of  root  crops.  Beets, 
carrots,  kohlraoi,  parsnips,  salsify  and  turnips 
are  enjoying  an  unprecedented  popularity.  And, 
as  a  result,  American-grown  seeds  of  all  are  now 
available  in  quantities  to  satisfy  all  demands. 
Crosby's  beet  and  Detroit  Dark  Red  are  of  the 
early  type  most  widely  grown,  because  of  eminent 
satisfaction  given  everywhere.  The  late  type  is 
iidy  represented  by  Long  Blood  Red. 

Among  carrots,  the  choice  of  names  is  great, 
though  selection  becomes  very  simple  when  you 
look  upon  the  different  kii;ids  representing  types. 
There  are  the  short,  the  half-long,  and  long  kmds 
and  they  correspond  to  early,  midseason»  and  late. 
The  most  popular  short  sort  is  Oxheart.  Both, 
Chan  ten  ay  and  Dan  vers  are  half-long.  Half- 
long  Luc  is  the  finest  French  strain  obtainable 
to-day  of  the  half-long  type.  The  Improved 
Long  Orange  is  the  latest  to  be  ready,  and  gen- 
erally appreciated  as  a  dependable  winter  keeper. 

Those  who  learned  to  value  the  turnip-rooted 
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The  home  earden  wants  a  medhun  siied  round,  smooth  fniit 
f  redy  produced.    Bonny  Best  on  L«Qg  Island 
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type  of  cabbage  called  kohlrabi  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  White  Vienna,  since  its  purple- 
skinned  companion  is  hardly  obtainable~;-Dut 
after  all  what  s  the  odds,  in  actual  use?  Neither 
parsnips  nor  salsify  offer  any  difficulty  in  selec- 
tion since  only  two  of  each  are  obtainable.  Not 
so  in  turnips,  however.  England,  the  past  season, 
grew  an  astounding  acreage  and  tons  upon  tons 
of  all  kinds  of  turnip  seed  will  reach  the  market 
from  over  there.  Remember  the  types — flat, 
round  and  elongated.  Flat  White  Milan,  Purple 
Top  White  Glooe  and  White  Egg  are  dependable 
standards. 

'\)I7'HILE  not  strictly  a  root  crop,  onions  de- 
^^  serve  mention  here  as  a  profitable  crop  in 
;the  home  garden.  Again,  learn  to  look  upon 
them  in  classes  and  types,  each  having  certain 
characteristics.  As  a  whole,  the  white  kinds 
are  the  earliest  and  mildest;  the  yellow  kinds  are 
the  most  populatj  and  the  red  kinds  the  latest 
and  best  keepers — but  also  the  strongest  flavored! 
Foreign   onions   are   past  history.     American 

frown  Danvers  Yellow  Globe  is  helping  to  flavor 
European  soups  and  stews.  And  don't  forget — 
Danvers  Glooe,  Ohio  Yellow  Globe,  Rocky 
Mountain  Danvers,  Michigan  Yellow  Globe,  etc., 
are  all  children  of  one  great  race.  Three  famous 
onions  from  Southport,  0)nnecticut,  have  given 
that  town  world-wide  fame — the  Southport 
White,  Yellow,  and  Red  Globes.  They  are  the 
acme  of  American  standards  in  onions. 

13  ADISHES  always  will  be  the  tempting  spring 
•*^  delicacy  of  the  home  garden.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  a 
"year  around"  vegetable  by  growing  only  those 
specific  types  that  fit  the  seasons,  viz:  spring, 
summer,  and  fall,  and  others  for  winter. 

The  Button,  or  earliest,  radishes  are  useful 
only  for  spring  w^ork.  Scarlet  Globe,  Rosy  Gem 
and  French  Breakfast  are  the  champions  in  this 
type.  The  longer  sorts  last  longer  before  becom- 
ing spongy,  but  require  longer  to  get  ready. 
In  oraer  of  their  appearance  on  the  table  of  this 
type,  I  recommena  Icicle,  Long  Scarlet  and 
Cincinnati  Market.  Chartier  is  the  summer 
radish  "  par  excellence."  White  Strasburg  is  an 
early  fall  root;  White  Chinese  the  beet  tasting 
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sort  for  early  winter;  Black  Spanish  the  best 
keeper. 

A  S  TO  vegetables  grown  for  greens  and  salads, 
•^^  there  is  ^ood  news!  It  is  good  to  know 
that  the  "famine"  in  spinach  seed  is  over,  per- 
haps never  to  return.  Almost  over  night 
the  great  Northwest  has  become  a  world  factor 
in  producing  seed  of  this  vegetable.  It  is  pro- 
duced literally  by  the  ton  throughout  Washmg- 
ton.  Aren't  you  glad?  It  is  also  good  to  feel 
that  New  Zealand  spinach  has  reacned  a  point 
of  deserved  recognition  as  a  wonderful  producer 
of  greens  in  tne  midsummer  garden.  Swiss 
chard,  or  spinach  beet,  has  also  come  into  its 
own  and  our  home  gardens  will  never  again  be 
without  a  row  of  some  sort  of  plants  that  furnish 
"green"  food  acceptable  to  humans  and  so  essen- 
tial to  their  welfare. 

NLESS  every  home  gardener  takes  kindly 
to  growing  some  cabbage  this  year,  there 
will  be  an  unpredecented  shortage  of  "Liberty 
cabbage"  in  1920.  The  cabbage  seed  crop  is  one 
of  the  shortest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
As  the  result,  commercial  producers  will  not  grow 
as  large  quantities  as  usual.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  "packet"  of  seed  contains  just  as  much  as 
ever,  and  if  every  home  gardener  does  his  part, 
we  will  have  millions  of  small  individual  cabbage 
patches  this  year  instead  of  a  few  thousands  of 
big  ones.  There  are  three  types — the  Early 
pointed;  the  Flat  Dutch;  and  the  Round  Danish. 
■  Remember  that  the  pointed  ones  do  not  keep 
well;  the  fiat  Dutch  type  is  the  most  popular, 
and  the  Danish  is  the  most  solid,  ana  conse- 
quently usually  keeps  best. 

I  don't  know  iust  where  tomatoes  "belong" 
but  after  all  is  said,  we  have  to  acclaim  the  tomato 
as  the  most  dependable,  allround  American  vege- 
table. Two  distinct  classes  of  it  are  available, 
the  standard  or  tall,  and  the  dwarf.  The  latter 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  small  garden,  but 
its  season  of  bearing  is  but  short  and,  with  one 
exception  (Dwarf  Giant),  the  fruits  of  the  dwarfs 
do  not  size  up  to  those  of  the  taller  vines. 

The  standards  in  turn,  are  divided  into  four 
types — the  scarlet  round,  the  purple  round  and 
the  globe-shaped  also  having  both  scarlet  and 
purple  members.     Manyfold  (globe-shaped)  is  1 


think  un(]|^uestioned  leader  in  its  class,  as  a  perfect 
salad  fruit,  the  earliest  bright  red.  Hummer, 
and  Coreless,  are  larger,  later  sorts  of  the  same 
color.  There  is  only  one  purple  globe-shaped 
sort — the  original  Globe — to  my  mind  the  best 
from  all  points  of  all  tomatoes  I  have  grown 
unless  it  shares  honor  with  Bonny  Best,  among 
the  scarlets.  Both  are  early,  productive,  and 
the  fruits  uniformly  of  medium  size,  also  very 
smooth  and  generally  handsome.  Chalk^s  Jewel 
is  a  good  one  to  select  for  succession — it  bears 
until  frost.  Stone  is  still  the  standard  main  crop 
scarlet  for  all  purposes,  and  is  really  unrivallea. 

A  S  THE  basis  of  all  good  salads,  lettuce  ranks 
•^^  alone.  Four  types  ask  for  consideration — 
the  loose-leaf,  butterhead,  crisp  head  and  cos 
varieties.  The  first  are  the  best  for  the  man  with 
least  experience;  and  always  remember  that 
only  "head"  lettuces  make  solid  heads.  The 
butterheads  are  the  true  "quality  product" 
but  require  careful  cultivation.  The  crisp- 
heads  are  large  and  crisp  but  have  little  flavor. 
The  cos  varieties  are  useful  as  summer  standbys 
when  all  the  rest  "go  to  seed." 

The  choice  in  loose-leaf  sorts  is  easy.  Butter- 
heads  are  divided  into  early  and  late — the  Tennis 
ball  type  being  the  earliest,  the  Mammoth 
Black  Seeded  Butter  and  All  Seasons  the  latest. 
The  best  flavored  "crisp"  head  is  Mignonette. 
The  most  popular  cos  is  Paris  White  Cos.  Re- 
member please^  that  for  best  results,  lettuce 
must  be  thinned  out  repeatedly. 

Other  salad  plants  are  endive,  cress,  mustard, 
and  petsai  or  "Chinese  cabbage" — ^which  in  fret 
isnt  a  cabbage  at  all!  Fifteen  years  ago  we  dis- 
carded petsai  and  threw  away  a  quantity  of  seeds 
simply  Decause  we  did  not  know  how  to  grow  it. 
To-day  petsai  bids  fair  to  rival  Swiss  chard  in 
popularity  because  we  "discovered"  that  it 
should  not  be  sown  until  August  ist  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia.  Look  at  the  head  photo- 
graphed October  17th,  from  seeds  sown  August 
2nd.  A  twenty-foot  row  held  two  dozen  plants 
like  the  one  shown,  good  to  eat  as  a  salad,  or 
like  celery,  or  cooked  as  regular  cabbage  and 
when  so  served  is  even  more  delicate  in  flavor 
than  the  savoy  type  of  cabbage.  If  you  can 
beat  it  please  let  me  know. 


The  Garden  in  the  South 


THIS  is  the  month  for  careful  thought  and 
planning.  The  proper  site  for  a  garden: 
A  southeastern  exposure.  The  proper 
site  for  an  orchard:  A  northern  or 
northwestern  exposure. 

A  garden  should  have  an  evergreen  hedge  as 
a  wind-break  on  the  north  side.  The  orchard 
is  exposed  to  the  north  to  check  early  blooming 
of  the  trees  as  a  late  frost  is  apt  to  kill  the  fruit. 

The  character  of  the  soil  must  be  considered 
in  selecting  the  site.  For  a  garden,  a  good  loose, 
loamy  soil  with  much  sand  is  best.  For  the  orchard 
and  Rose  garden  a  subsoil  of  clay  is  preferable. 

After  deciding  the  location  of  garden  and  or- 
chard draw  a  plan  on  paper,  to  scale.  Make  the 
rows  run  north  and  south  if  convenient  so 
the  plants  will  get  the  maximum  of  sunlight. 
Arrange  to  have  the  permanent  plants — such  as 
small  fruits,  raspberries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
strawberries,  with  asparagus  and  rhubarb  in  a 
far  off  comer  of  the  garden  so  that  the  constant 
changing  crops  which  need  more  working  will 
be  more  accessible.  Plant  herbs  convenient 
to  the  house  where  they  can  be  constantly  handy 
for  seasoning  in  the  daily  cooking. 

A  FTER  planning  on  the  paper,  one  can  easily 
^^  calculate  the  number  of  feet  that  can  be 
spared  for  the  various  vegetables.  It  is  still 
necessary  to  concentrate  one's  attention  on  the 


more  important  vegetables,  because  of  the  urgerit 
need  of  food  over  the  whole  world,  and  in  this 
reconstruction  period  to  make  the  minimum  of 
work  make  for  a  maximum  of  food.  Avoid 
fancy  vegetables  and  fruits:  try  no  experiments. 
Get  your  seed  from  the  most  reliable  seedsman 
[Read  carefully  othei'  articles  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.] 

Send  for  seed  catalogues  right  away;  go  over 
them  carefully;  make  out  your  order;  and  send 
it  this  month — send  a  full  order  for  the  whole 
season  as  seeds  are  scarce.  If  you  are  making 
a  garden  for  the  first  time  look  up  the  scale  in 
some  of  the  back  numbers  of  Garden  Magazines 
for  January  which  gauges  to  a  minimum  the 
numoer  of  seed  per  foot  needed  of  each  kind. 
A  list  of  the  best  and  thoroughly  tested  vegetables 
for  the  middle  South  were  given  in  Garden 
Magazine  Southern  Reminder,  January,  191 8. 

IF  THE  season  is  an  open  one  much  actual 
work  can  be  done  to  speed  things  along. 
Asparagus  trenches  can  be  aug  and  a  four  inch 
layer  of  manure  or  nitrogen  gathering  humus 
be  put  in  and  dirt  spread  over  this  and  the  as- 
paragus plants  set  in.  Trenches  for  Sweet  Peas 
can  be  dug  and  the  peas  planted;  though  many 
people  plant  them  in  November.  The  early 
garden  peas  of  the  smooth  variety  can  now  be 
planted. 


On  inclement  days  mend  the  hotbed  sash; 
make  small  individual  coldframes  the  size  of  a 
glass — i.  e.,  10  by  12  inches.  These  can  be 
used  in  early  spring  over  a  tomato  plant,  squash 
or  melon  to  force  it  along  and  to  protect  it  at 
night  from  early  frost;  later  the  glass  could  be 
removed  and  a  piece  of  plain  cloth  tacked  over 
it  and  used  to  protect  plant  from  destructive 
insects.  There  snould  be  plenty  of  lettuce  from 
the  cold  frames  and  the  space  which  is  now  vacant 
can  be  used  for  early  beets  (Bessano),  and  French 
Breakfast  radishes,  also  an  early  sowing  of  kale  for 
greens.  This  is  only  done  to  be  able  to  get  greens 
when  snow  covers  the  ground;  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  salad  greens — such  as  turnips,  upland 
cress  and  spinach  grow  readily  in  the  open 
ground.  Caobage  plants  of  the  early  Jersey 
Wakefield  held  over  in  cold  frames  with  slight 
protection  can  be  set  out  in  open  ground  in  rows 
2\  feet  apart  and  each  plant  15  inches  apart  in 
the  row. 

CPRAY.  The  orchard  should  be  sprayed, 
'^  if  there  is  any  sign  of  San  Jose  or  oyster 
scales,  with  the  winter  strength  of  lime-sulphur 
mixture.  Prune  out  dead  limbs  and  those  that 
crowd  each  other.  {Note,  Early  flowering  shrubs 
should  not  be  pruned  now,  but  immediately  after 
blooming,)  ^   ^ 


THE  thriftv  war- 
time garden  has 
come  to  stay! 
Perhaps  nothing 
short  of  war  would  have 
thrust  us  easy-going 
Americans  into  thrifty 
gardening,  but  now  that  we've  had  the  experi- 
ence, we  are  in  it  to  stay. 

Never  again  will  the  American  housewife 
cling  so  helplessly  to  the  comer  green-grocer — 
not  while  she  has  her  own  back-yard  and  her  two 
hands!  Never  again  will  the  commuting  hus- 
band, having  tasted  the  joys  of  fresh-picked 
.vegetables,  having  felt  the  pride  in  com  and  peas 
of  his  own  growing,  contentedly  return  to  factory- 
canned  produce,  or  placidly  eat  of  wilted  com 
and  shrivelled  peas!  Not  he!  Nor  will  he 
again  see  with  pleasure  his  whole  ground  space 
devoted  to  lawn  and  himself^  for  recreation,  to 
the  use  of  the  lawn-mower.  Instead,  he  will  be 
setting  out  dwarf  fruit-trees,  planting  strawberry 
patches,  cultivating  with  skill  and  assiduity  a 
tiny  kitchen-garden  plot,  for  in  America  the 
day  of  the  small  garden  has  come  at  last. 

Never  before  have  the  virtues  of  thrift  and 
frugality  been  fashionable,  but  Uncle  Sam  has 
made  them  the  fashion;  and  although  fashions 
are  passing,  and  those  who  took  up  gardening 
merely  because  it  was  "the  thing"  will  presentiy 
revert  to  type,  yet  the  bulk  of  men  and  women 
who  enthusiastically  went  a-gardening  will  have 
gained  a  love  for  it,  and  "get  the  habit," — for  the 
love  of  a  garden,  once  bom  in  any  one,  is  as 
imperishable  as  the  love  for  children  or  for  books. 
Never  does  one  get  over  it.  In  the  making  of  a 
garden  there  is  real  creative  joy  and  no  one  who 
has  experienced  that  in  any  art  or  handicraft 
readily  relinquishes  it. 

Hitnerto,  m  knowledge  of  horticulture  and  of 
agriculture,  the  Amencan  woman  has  been 
miles  and  miles  behind  her  Continental  and 
English  sister.  Take  women  from  whatever 
station  in  life  you  might,  and  this  was  true. 
Even  now,  we  have  not  caught  up  with  those 
on  the  other  side,  but  this  year's  impassioned 
sprinting,  will  have  taken  the  American  woman 
a  long  distance  on  the  way.  In  organization, 
I  believe  we  are  not  behind. 

Not  only  has  Uncle  Sam  made  gardening 
fashionable,  but  he  has  made  it  democratic  to  a 
degree  it  never  dreamed  of  before.  Very  likely 
the  drawing  together  because  of  a  common  penl 
and  a  common  enthusiasm,  and  the  common 
sympathy  of  having  sons  or  brothers  or' husbands 
*  over  there"  has  made  women  forget  the  smaller 
differences,  which  frequently  divide  club  from 
.  club  and  one  group  of  women  from  another, 
in  a  larger,  more  unselfish  interest.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  all  of  us  have  worked  'together 
and  cooperated  to  a  dejgree  unheard  of  before. 
And  now  that  w^e  have  found  how  well  coopera- 
tion works,  we  shall  be  loth  indeed  to  abandon 
the  principle.  The  novel  spectacle  which  this 
year  and  last  year  saw,  of  men  and  boys  of  a 
near-by  city,  quitting  their  regular  work  to  help 
get  in  the  crops,  of  tne  women  of  a  whole  county 
turning  out  to  save  the  crops — all  this  is  likely 
to  be  repeated  any  time  the  need  arises.  After 
all,  it  is  nothing  but  repeating  on  a  larger  scale 
the  thing  that  takes  place  in  every  country  com- 
munity, where  one  neighbor  helps  another  thresh 
his  wheat  or  get  in  his  hay. 

No  one  dreamed  that  garden  clubs — usually 
mere  pleasant  associations  of  the  well-to-do — 
could  De  so  flexible,  and  that  they  could  be  so 
generally  useful.  All  over  the  country  they  have 
'served  as  clearing  houses  of  information  and  as 
bureaux  of  first  aid  to  the  unlearned  and  en- 
thusiastic first-garden  gardener.  Few  would 
have  thought  it  possible  to  enlist  the  aid  of  busi- 
ness men  and  "Ad  men,"  of  Park  Commissioners, 
and  of  working  gardeners  and  commercial  gar- 
deners, in  making  a  "spring  drive"  on  the  vacant 


Uncle  Sam's  Boom  to  Gardening 


lots  and  starting  the  work  in  back-yard  gardens. 
But  we  have  found  how  'admirably  and  efficiently 
such  a  varied  committee  works,  and  those  who 
were  on  such  committees,  having  seen  the  results 
will  be  quite  ready  to  serve  again.  For  really 
to  put  things  through  is  worth  while. 

Thanks  to  Uncle  Sam,  we  have  found  out 
what  public  ofRcials  can  do  when  they  want  to. 
Here  and  there  one  in  a  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant office  has  so  utilized  nis  opportunity  for 
serving  the  public,  that  he  has  made  it  a  very 
centre  of  activities,  making  the  small  office  stand 
out  like  Portia's  "little  candle"  or  the  shining 
of  the  "good  deed  in  a  naughty  world."  We 
have  learned  that  it  doesn't  in  the  least  hurt  the 
sacred  Park  greenhouses  to  lend  them  to  raising 
tomato  and  cabbage  and  celery  plants  for  those 
who  have  no  greenhouse  facilities.  And  after 
having  done  all  these  neighborly,  ppssibly  ultra- 
democratic,  but  greatly  appreciated  things  for 
the  public,  it  will  De  hard  tor  a  succeeding  Com- 
missioner to  prove  that  the  greenhouses  under 
his  control  cannot,  and  therefore  must  not,  be 
asked  to  do  any  such  thing. 

So  with  the  vacant  lots.  We  have  seen  these 
gladly  lent,  and  in  some  cities  where  they  weren't, 
impressed  into  service.  Therefore  no  longer  will 
we  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  sight  of  unused  land 
in  our  cities  or  towns,  while  in  the  same  town  are 
men  and  women,  or  little  children  who  want  and 
need  gardens  and   have  no  land  to  cultivate. 

The  bringing  of  city-boys  out  to  work  on  the 
farms  may  well  be  more  far-reaching  in  its 
results  than  we  realize.  Some  weeks  of  actual 
work  on  a  farm  will  give  a  youngster  a  far  better 
idea  of  what  farm  life  really  is  than  the  two  weeks 
of  the  fresh-air  fund,  for  the  poorer  youngster, 
or  the  weeks  at  a  hotel  for  his  wealthier  fellow. 
It  will  make  for  boys  taking  up  farming,  and 
taking  it  up  with  an  mtelligent  idea  of  what  they 
are  about.  Many  a  youngster  who  summerea 
in  the  country  has  firmly  fixed  in  his  head  the 
idea  of  getting  his  father  and  mother  and  smaller 
brothers  and  sisters  out  there  to  live,  perhaps 
has  his  mind  on  the  very  little  house  — instead 
of  a  vague  and  abstract  suggestion  to  the  parents, 
the  thing  becomes  a  tangible  possibility. 

The  War-gardening  has  given  a  tremendous 
impulse  and  direction  to  school-garden  work, 
and  has  given  to  its  previous  rigidity  and  bark- 
bound  condition  a  jolt  from  which  we  fervently 
hope  it  may  never  recover.  Never  before  have 
school  gardens  had  so  much  lay  help  in  the  way 
of  men  and  women  from  the  outside  who  were 
practical  gardeners.  The  exclusive  and  excluding 
attitude  of  many  of  the  school  authorities  had 
to  be  abandoned  before  the  sudden  necessity- 
such  positions  as  that  of  the  Philadelphia  author- 
ities, that  no  one  might  teach  gardening  unless  he 
or  she  were  a  normal  graduate.  The  outsider 
might  be  a  capable  gardener,  the  normal  graduate 
might  have  but  the  slenderest  bit  of  book  knowl- 
edge— it  mattered  not,  the  latter  was  given  the 
preference,  and  was  examined  as  to  her  fitness 
by  those  who  themselves  knew  little  of  gardening, 
but  much  of  school  routine.  The  idea  seemed 
to  be  to  force  on  the  school  gardens  the  lock- 
step  uniformity  of  the  schools.  So  that  we  had 
the  tiny  plots,  planned  in  arrangements  and 
contents  to  achieve  the  uniformity  of  the  garb 
of  asylum  orphans.  But  with  the  veritable 
freshet  of  garden-enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  their  aiders  and  abettors,  these 
stiff  banks  of  prejudice  had  to  give  away.  For 
what  was  called  for  and  fairly  clamored  for  was 
results — the  children  grew  real  crops,  and  such 
crops  as  were  suited  to  the  locality — crops  which 
should  aid  the  family  exchequer  in  meeting   the 
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extreme  cost  of  living, 
moreover  they  were  to 
help  in  winning  the  war. 
Ana  these  large  motives 
served  far  better  than 
the  school  idea  of  garden- 
ing for  the  sake  of  getting 
in  touch  with  Nature — and  what  mother's  son 
ever  went  a-gardening  of  his  own  volition  for  that 
reason  ?  He  grew  Roses  becau  se  he  wan  ted  Roses, 
or  com  or  beans  because  he  was  sure  he'd  like 
them.  The  other  object,  the  getting  in  touch  with 
Nature,  is  a  blessed  result  of  any  gardening  ven- 
ture, but  it's  an  indirect  result,  and  can  no  more 
be  gained  by  direct  assault  than  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  m^  be  taken  by  violence.  And  this 
idee  fixe  of  tne  Boards,  of  Education,  made  it  fairly 
certain  that  the  luckless  children  should  never 
be  taught  gardening  by  any  one  who  loved  it. 
For  the  bom  gardener  rarely  gravitates  naturally 
to  the  Normal  School.  But  Uncle  Sam's  urgency 
and  necessity,  and  the  resulting  avalanche  of  en- 
thusiasm and  veritable  army  of  young  gardeners 
made  the  thing  more  than  the  school  authorities 
could  manage  and  women's  committees,  local 
garden-clubs,  took  up  the  work,  whoever  could 
help  was  pressed  into  the  service,  and  every- 
where the  children's  gardening  was  a  tremendous 
success.  The  crops  were  of  definite  money  value, 
many  markets  were  organized  where  the  youth- 
ful gardeners  might  sell  their  produce. 

Let  us  hope  they  never  again  will  drop  from 
their  last  year's  practicalness  and  efficiency. 
One  would  like  to  see  the  whole  enterprise  of 
school  gardens  and  school  gardening  under  the 
supervision  and  management  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  cooperatingwith  the  local  Grange 
or  farmer's  association.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  school  authorities  should  be  expert  in  garden- 
ing, or  why  we  should  expect  them  to  be.  Any- 
way it  is  a  charming  pomt  of  contact  with  me 
young  folk  for  the  towns-people,  and  for  the 
Federal  experts — why  not  have  it?  the  making 
of  gardens  is  a  charming  point  of  contact  with 
the  young  folk — so  why  not  have  it?  Certainly 
it  is  of  value  to  the  agricultural  experts  and  also 
to  their  fellow  townsfolk,  to  have  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  boys  and  girls  of  real 
gardening  ability  while  to  the  children,  such 
acquaintance  will  be  of  real  help  in  their 
future  business  of  making  their  way  in  the 
world. 

Another  interesting  effect  of  Uncle  Sam's 
adventure  in  gardening,  is  that  our  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  the  great  estate  has  passed  and  in 
its  place  is  a  hearty  recognition  of  the  worth 
of  tne  small  garden,  of  its  value  in  the  great 
business  of  feeding  the  nation,  and  of  its  benefit 
to  the  individual.  The  small  garden  has  come 
to  stay.  The  compact,  admirably  kept  little 
garden,  the  matter-of-course  adjunct  to  city  or 
suburban  house,  the  type  of  garden  which  was 
always  present  in  the  earlier  days  wherever  was 
the  chance  for  it. 

Now  that  the  pressing  necessity  of  food  pro- 
duction has  passed  a  little,  the  gardens  will  be 
less  exclusively  utilitarian,  there  will  everywhere 
be  flowers  a-plenty  but  the  garden's  essential 
character  as  first  aid  to  the  housewife's  larder 
will  not  be  lost,  it  has  been  found  altogether  too 
convenient.  Our  women  will  be  likely  to  go  in 
for  fancy  gardening,  it  is  not  impossible  in  the 
suburbs  that  skill  in  the  management  of  cold- 
frame  and  hot-bed,  success  with  strawberries 
and  asparagus  may  take  the  place  of  rivalry  at 
bridge  and  we  may  find  housewives  as  proud  of 
their  gooseberries  as  was  ever  the  Madam  Vicar 
of  Wakefield.  Even  the  complexion  of  our 
suburbs  may  change,  for  who  cares  to  expend 
time  and  labor  on  the  bringing  to  perfection  of 
peas  or  strawberries  only  to  have  a  stray  dog 
or  cat  work  on  these  a  work  of  Germanic  devas- 
tation ?  Therefore  we  are  likely,  with  the  Return 
of  the  Garden,  to  witness  also  the  Return  of  Ac 
Fence  as  a  military  necessity,  and  a  return  to 
the  old-time  garden  enclosed. 

Digitized  by  V  Fences  Duncan. 
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Give  the  Rose 
A  Service  Star 

The  Rose  has  done  its  part  in  the  great 
World  War. 

Its  "bit"  has  been  in  reminding  men  of  their 
homes  and  loved  ones,  and  in  crowning  the 
victors.  Who,  then,  will  refuse  the  Rose  its 
mark  of  honorable  service  to  mankind? 

For  ten  years,  it  so  happens,  a  STAR  has 
marked  in  our  catalogue  all  Conard  Roses  of 
superior  value. 

From  now  on,   we  are  going  to  attach    a 

STJR  to  each  of  our  choice  rose  plants.  This 

STAR  means  that  we  help  you  to  choose  for 

your  locality  and  needs — that  we  help  you 

plant  right  and  that  we  guarantff  that 


H   your 


ONARD 

ROSES 

BLOOM 


IB  or  we  replace  them.  %\ 

Two  other  STAR  Rose  Service  points  of 
particular  interest  to  you  right  now^urnew 
52  page  Catalogue  and  our  Special  List  of  the 
test  selection  for  your  section  sent  to  those  re- 
questing Catalogue  by  or  before  March  31. 

The  full  enjoyment  of  roses  comes  in  having 
your  own  blooms.  Our  STAR  Rose  Service 
insures  beautiful  blooms  right  in  V'our  own 
garden  wherever  you  may  live.  Don't  put 
off  sending  for  free  Catalogue  and  Special 
List. 

Conard  &  Jones  Co. 
Box  24  West  Grove,  Pa. 

Robert  Pyle,  PreSi.      Antotne  Wintzer, 


Garden  Sash 
^  That  Hold 
The  Heat 


When  the  Sun's  Heat  Rays  in  Winter  fall  upon  the  SUN- 
LIGHT Sash,  they  pass  through  and  are  saved  to  warm  up 
the  bed  beneath.  It  becomes  a  Summer  Spot  in  Winter 
Time,  not  only  bv  day  but  overnight,  for  the  aouble-glazing 
bokls  the  stored  heat  and  the  plants  in  the  bed  grow 
unchecked. 

That's  the  stoiy  in  brief  of  the 
SuDlight  double-glazed  sash. 
Get  some  and  set  them  in 
your  garden.  They  are  also 
used  on  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  Sunlight  ready-made 
small  greenhouses. 

^jk  for  a  Catalogue  and 
Price  Chart 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 
937  East  Broadway  Louisville,  Ky. 


EVERGREENS 

in  70  Varieties  and  Many  Sizes 

These  include  four  ironclad  natives: 


Douglas  Fir 
Concolor  Fir 


Hemlock 
White  Pine 


DOUGLAS  FIR 


We  grow  the  Conifers  in  great  numbers  for  they 
are  landscape  material  par  excellmcey  whether 
you  have  an  estate  or  a  small  lawn.  If  you  wish 
the  best  hedge,  use  Hemlock;  the  best  windbreak, 
use  Douglas  Fir.  White  Pine,  easily  grown  even 
in  poor  soil,  becomes  a  stately  monarch  while  you 
watch  it  mature.  All  may  be  effectively  used  as 
specimen  trees  and  safely  transplanted  in  large  sizes. 

E.  H.  Wilson,  an  authority  on  cone-bearing  trees,  says:  "either  as  a  lawn  tree,  or  for 
avenues,  or  for  massing,  the  Douglas  Fir  is  equally  valuable." 

A  distinguished  superintendent  of  parks  says:  **I  know  of  no  evergreen  more  beautiful 
than  the  Concolor  Fir,  unless  it  be  a  well-grown  Hemlock."  Downing  says  of  the  Hem- 
lock:    "In  almost  all  cases,  it  is  extremely  ornamental."      The  White  Pme,  he  declares 

to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  the  24  North  American 
species  in  the  genus  Finus.  It  is  beautiful  in  every 
stage  of  its  growth,  from  a  seedling  to  a  towering  tree. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  Evergreens,  each  useful  in 
certain  places.  Among  these  are  Arborvitaes,  Cedars, 
Retinisporas,  Spruces  and  Yews.     Then  there  are  the 

Broad-Leaved  Evergreens 

Some  of  these  are  well-nigh  indispensable: 

Andromeda  Floribunda 

Mahonia  AquifoHum  Leucothoe  Catesbaei 

Mountain  Laurel  Rhododendron 

You'll  find  full  descriptions  and  attractive  prices  in  the 
'  1 919  Rosedale  Catalogue.  We  also  list  Roses, 
Fruits,  Perennials,  and  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs.  There  will  be  a  rush  of  after-the-war 
planting.  Write  for  Catalogue  at  once  and  make 
sure  of  securing  your  complete  planting  list.  We'll 
mail  it  as  soon  as  ready. 

ROSEDALE  NURSERIES 

S.  G.  HARRIS,  Prop. 

Box  A  TARRYTOWN,  N;  Y* 


D 


,  VStuTdyasOaksll\/|9£/M 

/  J*"  Pot-^rrnwH  ros«  bushes,  on  own  roots,  Ibr  ereryone 
'       4     anywher.-      Plant  any  time.    Old  favorites  and  new 

i  rare  sorts,  the  cream  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction*..     ••Dln^ee  Roses"  known 

/*        *&  tkt  f<est  for  67  years.      Safe  de- 

rliverv  jf uarantecd  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
Write  for  a  copy  of 

^       Our  "N«w  Guicl«  to  Rose 
Cultura"  for  1919.  It's  FREE. 

Dliistrates  4'onderful  "Dingec  Roses"  in 

natural  colors.      It's  nu>re  than  a  cau- 

lofjue — it's    the      lifetime    experience    of 

tlie    Ot.ffit    anii   Leading  Rose   Growers  in 

teru,i.    A  practical  work  on  rose  and  flower  culture 

for  the  amateur.      Offers  over  500  varieties  of  Rosa's  and  other  plants. 

bulbs  and  seeds,  and  tells  how  tu  t;row  them.     Edition  limited. 

/:  sriihiished  iS^o.  70  Oreenkauses. 

The  DINGEE  A  CONARD  CO.,  Box  137,  West  GroTe,  Pa. 


^!iK|ris  Nurseries) 


Before   placing  any 
our  late  catalogue  of  evergreens. 


order  gel 


hedge  plants,  shrubs,  climbers, 
roses,  shade  trees,  and  the  best 
ol  everyUiing  in  large  and  small 
fruits.  We  have  a  superb  slock 
for  spring  planting.  Get  the 
varieties  you  pay  for.  at  right 
prices,  with  fair  dealing.  Our 
greatest  care  is  to  send  fruit  trees 
true  to  name.  Catalogue  has 
many  helpful  suggestions. 
Wnie  for  It  to-day. 

The  Morris  Nurseries 

We«t  Chester,  Pa. 

Box  804 
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THE  MONTH'S  REMINDER,  JANUARY,  1919 

The  purpose  of  the  Reminder  is  to  call  to  your  atUntion  the  things  which  should  be  thought  about  or  done  during  the  next  few  weeks.  For  full  detaib  as 
to  how  to  do  the  different  things  suggesud,  see  the  current  or  back  issues  o/The  Garden  Magazine.  An  index  of  conUnts  is  prepared  for  each  completed 
volumey  and  is  sent  gratis  on  request.    Index  for  VOL.  XX Fill  is  now  ready.  /-    i-         ^  /'    » 


THERE  is  only  one  way,  of  keeping  oppor- 
tunity from  giving  us  the  "go  by"  this  year 
in  the  same  way  as  it  did  last  year. — Plan, 
now,  to  be  ready  to  open  the  door  wide  at  every 
knock  !  Ever  notice  a  new  street  after  the  real 
estate  agents  and  contractors  got  through  with 
it?  The  lots  and  even  the  houses  may  be  as 
near  alike  as  **two  peas  in  a  pod."  Let  a  year 
pass!  Come  back.  The  monotony  has  begun 
to  disappear.  Striking  differences  are  beginning 
to  show  up.  Return  next  year.  Hardly  any 
two  places  are  alike.  Another  year  or  two, 
and  you  can  hardly  make  yourself  believe  that 
all  these  places  started  out  only  recently  with  the 
same  advantages  and  disadvantages.  What  makes 
the  difference  ?  Planting,  of  course — but,  back  of 
the  planting,  the  PLANNING.  The  owners  of 
some  of  those  houses  started  out  with  a  definite 
idea  of  what  they  wanted  to  achieve.  Others 
did  not.    The  planning  makes  all  the  difference. 

Fix  tlM  IdMd  in  Mind 

\X^HAT  do  you  want.?  That  is  the  first 
^^  question  to  decide.  Do  you  know  what 
you're  after?  "Of  couise,  I  do,"  is  your  first 
thought.  Try  it.  Put  it  down  on  paper.  Dis- 
cuss it  with  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
and  see  how  far  you  get  before  you  have  to  begm 
to  make  changes. 

Then  what  you  do  plan  to  put  in  must,  of 
course,  be  limited — limited  first  by  space,  and 
secondly  by  time  required  to  care  for  it.  Most 
people  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  expense  is  the 
only  limit,  but  space  and  time  are  more  important. 

What  BMt  Suits  tlM  PUc« 

TF  YOU  analyze  any  place,  you  will  find  it  is 
•*■  made  up  of  many  parts — lawn,  shrubs,  orna- 
mentals, trees,  fruit  trees,  and  vegetable  garden. 
Hedges,  walks,  drives,  and  so  forth  are  incidental. 
All  this  applies  not  only  to  the  brand  new  place, 
but  to  the  old  place  as  well.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  use  radical  treatment.  Put  down  on  paper 
your  place  as  it  is;  then,  make  it  over  the  way 
you  would  like  to  have  it.  Some  natural  fea- 
tures— big  trees,  stones,  buildings  and  so  forth 
cannot  be  changed.  But  there  will  be  much 
that  can  be  changed,  if  you  do  it  gradually — a 
bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  but  all  working  toward 
a  definite  end.     Here  are  the  steps  to  follow. 

First,  lay  out  space  to  be  devoted  to  shrubs, 
flower  beds,  borders,  and  so  forth.  Keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  many  fruit  trees  are  ornamental 
and  can  be  used  for  a  double  purpose. 

Second,  get  the  lawn  clear.  If  it  is  already 
dotted  with  shrubs,  small  trees,  and  hole*in-the- 
ground  flower  beds,  plan  to  move  or  eliminate 
them;  a  clean  sweep  of  good  lawn,  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  attractive  feature  your  place 
can  have,  if  it  is  anything  more  than  a  lot. 

Third,  select  a  permanent  place  for  the  vegetable 
garden,  preferably  with  a  southeastern  or  a 
southern  exposure.  Plan  to  put  a  good,  sub- 
stantial hedge  around  the  north  and  west  sides 
to  shelter  it. 

After  this  general  survey,  go  over  in  detail, 
not  only  plans,  but  all  the  supplies,  accessories 
and  so  forth  you  will  want  in  each  different 
"department"  of  your  place. 

For  th«  Lawn 

■r\ONT  be  content  with  a  "moth  eaten"  lawn. 
'^  If  it  is  getting  worn  out,  make  definite 
preparations  now  to  renew  it  in  the  spring. 
Having  the  materials  on  hand  when  the  time 
comes  IS  more  than  half  the  work!  First  of  all, 
you  need  a  supply  of  good  seed.  To  reseed 
altogether,  figure  on  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to 
each  one  hundred  square  feet.  Reseeain^  a  sod 
already  in  fairly  good  shape  of  course  will  not 


take  so  much.  Avoid  cheap  seed,  that  is  light, 
full  of  chaflF,  and  containing  many  undesirable 
grasses.  Poor  seed  will  cause  trouble  for  many 
years  and  you  should  buy  lawn  grass  seed  only 
from  the  most  reliable  scoures.  In  putting  down 
a  big  lawn,  it  will  pay  you  to  consult  last  year's 
articles  on  lawn  making  in  the  Garden  Maga- 
zine. 

Get  a  lawn  roller.  No  single  implement  con- 
tributes so  much  to  the  welfare  of  your  lawn. 
With  ordinary  care  it  will  last  a  life  time — and 
help  the  lawn  to  do  so,  too! 

Keep  the  lawn  edged.  There  is  a  handy,  new, 
inexpensive  little  edger  to  keep  the  lawns  and 
drives  and  walks  in  condition  which  should  find 
a  place  in  every  tool  shed.  It  is  easy  to  use, 
does  good  work  and  won't  get  out  of  order. 

Keep  your  lawn  well  fed.  Special  fertilizers 
for  lawn  use  are  sheep  manure,  ground  bone  and 
high  grade  humus.  With  these  and  plenty  of 
water,  you  will  have  little  trouble  in  keeping  a 
good  lawn.  Plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather 
means  a  portable  irrigating  outfit.  You  will 
never  be  without  one  after  you  once  see  it  in 
operation. 

For  tha  Cardan 

\4^AKE  a  garden  plan  early  this  year.  You 
^^''  can't  tell  what  you  want  in  the  way  of 
seeds,  plants,  fertilizers  or  anvthing  else  until 
you  have  your  plan  made.  Follow  the  many 
suggestions  given  on  other  pages  of  this  issue  of 
the  Garden  Magazine — but  get  at  it  now  for 
the  spring  comes  apace!  Order  your  seeds  extra 
early  again  this  year.  Spinach,  tomatoes  and 
some  other  things  which  were  scarce  last  year, 
are  in  good  supply  again  now — but  peas,  some 
varieties  of  beans  and  com,  and  numerous  other 
things  are  short.  To  make  sure,  get  your  WHOLE 
order  in  EARLY.  Transportation  conditions  have 
straightened  out  a  little,  but  help  is  still  very 
scarce  and  the  seedsmen  will  be  overburdened 
with  work  again  this  year  during  the  busy  period. 
Start  early,  avoid  the  rush  and  get  what  you  want! 

Order  your  fertilizer  early,  too.  The  war  is 
over,  but  there  are  no  surplus  stocks.  In  fact, 
owing  to  greatly  increased  demand,  it  is  going 
to  be  as  hard  to  get  this  year  as  last.  Don't 
take  risks  by  waitmg;  order  now.  Get  highest 
grade  you  can  buy — cheap  fertilizer  is  almost 
as  much  of  a  deception  and  a  snare  as  cheap  seed. 
If  your  needs  are  extensive  it  will  be  well  to  buy 
the  "raw  materials" — nitrate  of  soda,  tankage, 
dried  blood,  bone  meal,  and  acid  phosphate — 
separately,  and  mix  your  own  fertilizer  tor  gen- 
eral purposes;  otherwise  not. 

Remember  permanent  plants  for.  the  garden: 
Have, you  all  the  asparagus  arid  rhubarb  you 
can  use?  Or  have  you  tried  asparagus  and 
failed  with  it  on  account  of  the  "rust"  which 
has  wiped  it  out  entirely  in  some  sections. 
Rhubarb  for  canning  as  well  as  plenty  to  eat. 
If  you  haven't  got  that  now  set  out  a  few  more 
plants  this  spring.     Put  it  on  your  garden  plan. 

Plan  to  improve  your  garden  this  summer: 
Can't  do  it  all  at  once  of  course.  Group  your 
vegetables  so  those  harvested  late  will  come 
together.  Then  you  can  remove  every  stone 
in  that  section  of  the  garden;  plow  or  trench  it 
one  to  two  feet  deep;  manure  heavily;  drain  if 
necessary;  have  it  ready  to  yield  bigger  crops 
than  ever  for  years  to  come.  Put  it  down  on  your 
plans  now  so  it  won't  slip  your  memory  later. 

Keep  your  garden  equipment  up  to  date:  Are 
you  one  of  the  gardeners  who  bought  an  outfit 
of  tools  when  you  started  in  years  ago,  and  • 
haven't  bought  anything  but  a  trowel  and  a 
new  watering  pot  since?  Try  out  the  new  tools — 
there  are  many  very  good  ones  that  save  time 
and  cost  very  little.     Especially  good  are  the 
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new  adjustable  rake-hoes;  the  slide,  or  scuffle 
hoe  with  a  light  frame  or  shoe  to  guide  it  (and 
several  useful  attachments) — especially  good  for 
the  vfery  small  garden,  where  there  isn  t  quite 
enough  work  for  the  regular  wheel  hoc  outfit; 
the  combination  disc  and  wheel  hoe,  which  not 
only  cuts  off  all  weeds,  but  breaks  up  the  cnist 
at  the  same  time;  and  the  hand  wheel  "pulver- 
izer," designed  to  use  after  spade  or  fork  just  as 
the  harrow  is  used  after  the  plow.  Don  t  wait 
till  garden  time;  get  the  catalogues  now  and 
order  any  of  these  you  can  use  to  advantage. 

R«constructkm   in   Um   Flowmr   B«ds  and    Bordara 

\/fAYBE  you've  sort  of  felt  it  your  patriotic 
^^^  duty  to  rather  let  the  flower  beds  uke 
care  of  themselves  the  last  year  or  two.  If  so, 
brush  up!  There  have  been  a  number  of  fine 
new  things.  Look  over  the  two  March  numbers 
of  Garden  Magazine  for  1917  and  1918,  if  you 
want  a  complete  summary  to  make  your  selec- 
tions from. 

Plan  now  to  make  changes.  Are  all  your  flower 
beds  satisfactory?  If  Hot,  you  can  at  least  lay 
'em  out  now  on  paper  the  way  you'd  like  to 
have  them.  Perennials  that  have  been  in  the 
same  place  several  seasons  will  do  all  the  better 
for  being  changed.  Don't  wait  till  you  can 
attempt  to  do  everything  at  once. 

Order  nursery  stock  and  summer  plants  early. 
Even  last  year  local  florists  were  surprised  at 
the  un-anticipated  late  demand  for  flower  seeds 
and  plants,  for  which  there  was  not  time  to 
wait  for  nursery  delivery.  Stocks  of  many 
things  are  low  because  of  coal  restriction,  and 
because  of  labor  shortage.  The  wise  gardener 
will  order  plants  early  this  year.  Shipped  later, 
of  course,  whenever  he  is  readv  for  them. 

Pick  out  the  'Urimmins*  for  the  garden: 
Do  you  fully  realize  how  much  of  the  general 
effect  of  the  lawn  and  flower  gard&i  may  be 
due  to  tasteful  selection  of  a  few  "accessories"? 
A  lawn  seat;  a  bit  of  wire  fencing;  artistic  plant 
supports;  a  simple  but  appropriate  bird  bath;  etc., 
etc.,  may  give  just  the  finishing  touch  that  lifts 
the  whole  out  of  the  commonplace  and  furnishes 
attractive  individuality!  Now  is  the  time  to 
study  over  these  things,  and  fit  them  into  your 
plans  on  paper. 

For  th«  Gr«enliouM  and  Frames 

PLOWER  seed  for  spring  bloom  inside,  such 
*  as  Stocks,  Clarkia,  etc.;  plants  like  Helio- 
trope, Paris  Daisies,  Begonias,  etc.;  long-season 
plants  for  next  winter,  such  as  Cyclamen,  Ar- 
disia.  Primroses,  Gloxinia;  vegetables  for  early 
starring,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  cauliflower, 
beets,  onions  (Spanish  types),  and  celery; — 
order  these  things  without  further  delay,  even 
if  you  are  not  yet  ready  to  send  in  the  order  for 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  for  outdoor  solving. 

Remember  there's  glass  to  be  fixed  even' 
spring.  After  winter  snows,  and  winter  storage, 
and  freezing  and  thawing,  there's  bound  to  be 
some  fixin'  up  to  do  in  February  and  March. 
Don't  get  caught  without  the  materials  again. 

For  th«  Fruit  Cardan 

ZJAVE  you  got  enough  fruit  on  ihr  place? 
•*-*  If  so,  you  deserve  a  medal  for  bong  a 
rare  exception  to  a  general  rule.  Chances  are 
you  haven't.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  into  it, 
and  plan  where  you  can  put  some  more.  Grapes* 
dwarf  apples,  pears  or  plums,  cane  fruits,  can  aB 
be  "tucked  in  '  here  and  there,  even  if  the  place 
is  small,  or  well  filled.  Study  over  your  plan, 
and  see  where  there  is  room  to  fit  in  the  kinds  of 
fruit  you  haven't  got,  ocrnaed  more  cf  j 
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No  Waiting  for  Spring  Thaws 
Before  Setting  these  Plants 

LI  ERE  at  The  Terraces  the  climate 
*  *  is  cold  enough  to  ripen  all  hardy 
plants,  and  to  keep  them  dormant 
until  early  spring.  Yet  the  ground 
is  in  such  condition  that 

We  Dig  and  Ship  Fresh  Plants 

direct  from  the  ground;  there  is  no 
need  for  cold  storage  or  waiting  for 
spring  thaws.  It  is  an  ideal  time 
for  setting  Hardy  Plants  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  the  South,  and 
other  mild  sections. 

My  collection  of  1  ris.  Phlox,  Holly- 
hocks, Michaelmas  Daisies,  Even- 
ing Primroses,  and  a  host  of  other 
plants,  includes  only  the  rarest  and 
most  desirable  varieties. 

I  pay  postage  or  express  charges  to  any  part  of  the  United  St(^es. 

My  Special  Catalonie  will  be  sent  free  to 
all  readers  of  Garden  Magazine  who  ask  for  it. 

CARL  PURDY      Box  A,  Ukiah,  Cal. 


G  I  L  L  E  T  T  '  S 

Hardy  Ferns    and    Flowers 
For  Dark,  Shady  Places 

Plan  NOW  to  get  ready  to 
plant  your  native  ferns, 
plants  and  bulbs  early  in 
the  spring.  Early  plant- 
ing brings  best 
results. 

Send  for  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  over 
8o  pages.    It's  FREE. 
EDWARD  GILLETT 
3  Main  Street,  Southwick,  Mass. 
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Gladiolus   Enthusiasts 

You  Simply  Must  Have 

PRINCE  OF  WALES 

The  gladiolus  beautiful,  color  a  clear, 
glorious,  shimmering  apricot  salmon  melt- 
ing to  a  throat  of  the  sweetest  yellow.  The 
Ophelia  Rose  of  the  gladiolus  worid. 

It  is  invariably  selected  by  visitors  as 
the  most  striking  and  magnificent  color 
combination  in  my  gardens. 

Prince  of  Wales  is  extremely  early  with 
large  flowers  on  a  tall,  strong  spike  and  is 
a  rapid  multiplier;  this  with  its  incom- 
parable color  gives  a  flower  of  singular 
charm.  There  are  many  white,  pink,  yel- 
low and  red  gladioli  but  this  is  the  one  and 
only  salmon.  Awarded  a  First  Class  Cer- 
tificate at  Haarlem,  Holland. 

I  believe  that  I  have  the  largest  true 
stock  of  this  variety  in  America  and  al- 
though within  the  last  two  years  this  has 
sold  as  high  as  $1.50  per  bulb,  I  can  offer 
it  at  the  very  reasonaole  price  of  25  cents 
apiece  for  strong  flowering  size  bulbs,  $2.50 
per  dozen,  five  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

RAYMOND  M.  CHAMPE 

Walled  Lake,  Oakland  County,  Michigan 
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Send  Early 
for  Our  Catalogue 

^  I  ^HE  idea  in  suggesting  that  you  send  early  for  the 
^  catalogue  is  because  with  the  war  over,  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  wonderful  demand  for  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

The  world  war  has  greatly  reduced  the  supply.  Those 
who,  during  the  war,  have  found  out  the  economies, 
not  to  mention  the  genuine  pleasure  of  vegetable  gar- 
dening, will  be  planting  more  seeds  than  ever. 

The  returning  soldiers  will  be  taking  up  their  garden- 
ing again;  adding  their  demand.  As  a  natural  rebound 
from  the  depressing  thoughts  of  war,  flow'ers  will 
be  planted  as  never  before.  WTiich  in  turn,  wUI  mul- 
tiply their  use. 

Therefore,  send  for  your  catalogue  early;  so  you  can 
order  your  seeds  early.  You  will  then  be  reasonably 
sure  of  securing  the  ones  of  your  choice,  before  the 
necessarily  somewhat  limited  stock  is  exhausted. 

Send  35c.  for  the  catalogue.     With  $5,00  purchase  oj 
seeds,  the  35c.  will  be  promptly  refunded 


WINTER,  SON  &  CO. 

64-C  Wall  Street 

New  Yoek 

Sole  Agents  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 
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Royal  Seed  Establishment 
READING,  ENGLAND 


Tee  SHERMAN  T.  BLAKE  CO. 

429-C  Sacramento  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sole  Agents  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 


Cultivate  Your  Garden 
the   ''PERFECTION"    Way 

The  "  Perfection"    Cultivator    kills    weeds, 
aerates  the  soil,  conserves  moisture.     Can 
An?  of    ^^^.  ^  adjusted  many  ways  and  anybody 

.,    '       .        ^^^  can  work  it.     Write  for  full  detaiu 

three  sizes    ^^^        to-dtj. 

$3.50   each      ^^^  Satt^acHoH ^u^ranteed jr 

^^^  fn^fttry  rcftntfifti 

N«.  1.  with  two  discs       ^^^  _  _-^_,  .  __.  nvmrv  ■««. 

with  6  inch  or  7  Inch    ^^        LEONARD  SEED  CO. 
knives,  will  work  rows  9     ^W^  221-230  WmI  Kini*  St. 

to  II  inches  wide.  ^^^  Cbkaf*,  lUinow 

R*.  t.  with  four  discs  for  use  with 
7%.  8^  and  sk  inch  knives,  wiU 
work  II  to  14  inch  wide  rows. 
H*.  t,  with  four  discs,  and  10  or  11  inch 
knives,  works  rows  13  to  16  inches  wide. 

Dtscriptivt  circuiar  and  catatojptt 

0/ steds /or  frestnt planting  FREE 


ANDORRA-GROWN 
SHADE  TREES 

For  Street  or  Lawn 

Our  ability  to  supply  trees  of  the 
highest  quality  is  not  curtailed 
by  the  stoppage  of  foreign  ship- 
ments. 600  acres  of  home  grown 
stock  for  your  selection. 

Andorra 

Nurseries 

Wm.  ffanur  Harper,  Prop. 


Suggestions  for  Effective 
Planting  on  request. 


Box  100 
Chestnut  Hill 
Phila.,  Penna. 
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KiHmi 


Kunderd's  Wonderful 
New  Raffled  Gladiolus 

are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.     No 
others  like  them,  none  nearly  so  beautiful. 

Finely  illustrated  52-page  catalogue 
free  for  the  asking.  It  describes  nearly 
300  varieties,  all  of  our  own  production  and 
most  of  them  obtainable  only  from  us.  It 
also  contains  the  most  complete  instruc- 
tions on  the  care  and  culture  of  Gladiolus 
ever  published.     Let  us  send  you  a  copy. 

Address  the  originator  of  the  Ruffled  Gladiolus. 

A.   E.   KUNDERD 

60SHEN.  IND..  U.  S.  A. 


YOU  ^should  mow  your  own 
lawn.  Ifyoumu^thave  a 
new  mower,  get  the  lightest  ^^ 
running  mower  ijou  can  buy^W 


Hardware^  , 
Deafers  and 
Seedsmen 


Honwlaiidscai 


HERE'S  t  booklet  that  answers  the  many  qaei* 
tions  which  present  themselTes  to  the  thou- 
sands of  home  owners  and  home  builders  when 
layinff  out  their  irrounds.  To  possess  it  is  lilce 
havinff  the  advice  of  expert  landscape  ffardeners 
riffht  at  hand.  Its  80  pases  are  beautifnlly  illus- 
trated with  109  sketches  of  plans,  ffroupinffs,  and 
valuable  information  about  planting.  It's  free. 
A  Manorial  Peace  Tr«« 
The  greatest  event  of  the  world's  history  ought 
to  be  commemorated.  We  will  do  our  share  oy  sup- 
plying a  tree  at  cost  (about  one- half  usual  catalog 
price) .  The  Maidenhair  tree  of  Japan  lives  a  thou- 
sand years,  $1.00  or  an  oak  ^00.  Both  guaranteed. 


HICKS 

NVRSEIIIES 


BosM. 


Evergreen 
Bitfersvi^eet 


Euonytnus  radicans  vegetus 

A  lovely  climber,  adaptable  to  all  loca- 
tions; unsurpassed  for  covering  trellises, 
walls  or  stumps.    Rich  green  all  the  year, 

with  crimson  berries  in  winter.    Can 

be  planted  at  any  time. 

lat  size,  50c  each;  $5  per  dozen 
2nd  size,  75c  each;  $8  per  dozen 
3rd  aize,'$1.50each;  flS  per  dozen 

Adolf  MiiUer  nu°Is^rS% 

Norri8town»Pfenna 


We  Specialize  in  Bearded  Irises 

SEND  FOR  LIST 
THE  GLEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDENS 

GRACE  STURTEVANT,  Prop. 
Wellesley  Farms  Mass. 


DAHLIAS 

Paeony  flowered  Cactus,  Show,  and  Decorative  varieties 
in  all  colors,  best  varieties,  long  stems,  field  grown 
roots.     10  roots,  ^i  .50;  25  roots,  $2.50. 

JOHN  C.   DAVIS 

77  South  Avenue  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Newcastle 

are  the  hardiest,  easiest  ff rowing,  frcest- 
blooniinff  rose  plants  in  America.  Always 
grown  on  their  own  roots  In  the  fertile  soil  of 
New  Caslle.  We  are  expert  Rose  growers 
and  give  you  the  benefit  of  a  Itfetlme  expe- 
rience. Our  list  the  most  select  in  America- 
embraces  every  desirable  Rose  now  In  culti- 
vation. An  Immense  stock  at  right  prices. 
Our  rose  book  for  1919, 

"ROSES  OP  NEW  CASTLE" 
tells  you  how  to  make  rose  growing  a  success.  It  is 
the  most  complete  book  on  rose  culture  ever  pub- 
lished. Elaborately  printed  in  actual  colors.  Gives 
Information  and  advice  that  you  need.  Send  for 
your  copy  of  this  book  today— «  postal  will  do. 

HELLER  BROS  CO.,  Box  121,        New  astle  Ind. 


Winter  Protection  for  Roses 

WHEN  the  ground  was  well  frozen,  I  spread 
a  six-inch  layer  of  leaves  over  the  entire 
bed.  After  Christmas,  I  boueht  a  wagon  load 
of  Christipas  trees  for  twenty-five  cents.  I  laid 
the  longest  trees  down  the  long  sides  of  die 
bed  andthe  rest  right  across  them;  m  this  way, 
there  was  not  so  much  weight  upon  the  Rose 
bushes  as  to  break  their  branches.  These  tiea 
served  the  purpose  of  protection  perfectly.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  were  heavy  enough  to 
break  the  frost  and  keep  the  sun  from  banning 
the  Rose  branches;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  light  enough  to  admit  a  free  circtilatioQ 
of  air.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  desirable 
to  have  their  resinous  needles  fall  into  the  soil 
of  the  Rose  bed,  but  the  layer  of  leaves  p^^ 
vents  that,  and  anyway  the  needles, do  not 
begin  to  fall  until  nearly  time  for  the  trees  to 
be  removed.  I  took  the  trees  off  the  bed  oo 
the  i6th  of  March;  and  a  week  later  I  be^ 
gradually  removing  the  layer  of  leaves,  leaving 
the  bed  dear  by  the  end  of  the  month.  I  did 
not  lose  a  single  plant;  nor  did  I  ever  have  so 
little  dead  wood  to  prune  away.  And  these 
were  not  particularly  hardy  Roses.  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  was  the  only  Hybrid  Perpetual 
in  the  bed.  The  majority  were  Hybrid  Teas, 
which  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  zero 
weather.  And  I  had  also  two  full-blooded 
Teas,  Lady  Hillin^don  and  William  R.  Smith; 
we  know  now  little  the  Teas  can  stand  cold, 
but  these  came  through  as  well  as  any. 
Huntington,  Plainfield,  N.  J.    Agnes  Frales. 

Planting  out  Lilies-of-the-Valley 

NEWLY  planted  Lily-of-the-valley  beds 
often  present  a  phenomenon  which  puz- 
zles their  owners.  The  plants  bloom  nicely  the 
first  year  after  beine  set  out  and  it  may  be  three 
years  before  the  bed  blooms  freely  agam. 
The  reason  is  simple.  When  Lify-of-the- 
Valley  pips  are  prepared  for  the  market, 
the  runners  are  usually  removed.  The  pips 
themselves  have  been  grown  unril  they 
reached  the  blooming  age,  and  will  natural^ 
flower  in  the  spring  if  they  are  set  out  in  the 
fall.  The  pips  will  have  then  exhausted 
themselves,  and  the  runners  which  start  may 
not  develop  sufficient  strength  to  produce 
blooming  pips  in  their  turn  for  several  years. 
If  one  digs  up  an  old  bed  and  is  careful  not  to 
break  off  the  runners,  the  plants  will  flower 
from  the  first  year  on.  It  is  sometimes 
supposed  that  Lilies-of-the-valley  once  es- 
taolished  will  go  on  blooming  freely  for  an 
indefinite  period.  This  is  not  true.  If  the 
ground  is  particularly  rich,  they  will  do  well 
for  several  years.  Otherwise  after  three  or 
four  years,  the  blossoms  will  begin  to  diminish 
in  size.    Then  the  bed  should  be  reset. 

If  one  wants  to  have  flowers  of  the  first 
quality  every  season,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
start  a  new  bed  each  year^  each  old  bed  being 
taken  up  when  three  or  four  years  old.  u 
this  is  done,  there  will  never  be  any  lack  of 
flowers  suitable  for  cutting.  Individual  pip 
are  best  for  forcing,  but  for  planting  in  the 
garden  better  results  will  be  produced  when 
clumps  are  purchased,  although  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  same  interruption  in 
blooming  will  not  be  suffered,  when  imported 
clumps  are  set  out.  If  the  flowers  are  not 
kept  removed,  Lilies-of-the-valley  will  often 
produce  seeds  freely  in  the  fall.  If  this  seed 
IS  planted,  it  will  produce  flowering  plants  in 
three  or  four  years. 

Mass.  E.  L  Farrington. 
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Facts  About  the  Iris  Borer 

LOOKING  over  the  November  Garden 
Magazine  I  read  with  interest  Miss  Gil- 
bert's note  on  an  Iris  pest,  but  if  her  ob- 
servations are  of  the  Iris  borer,  Macro- 
noctua  onusta,  they  differ  in  some  respects  from 
minet  inasmuch  as  1  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  a 
stalk  attacked  directly,  though  sometimes  one  is 
undermined.  The  hrst  sie;n  is  ordinarily  a  small 
round  translucent  or  oily  looking  spot  halfway  up 
on  an  inner  leaf  of  the  sneaf,  where  the  larva  com- 
mences its  life  work  of  earing.  From  this  spot 
it  goes  downward  eating  the  tenderest  parts  of 
the  leaves  and  leaving  a  slimy  trail  behind, 
when  near  the  base  so  much  has  oeen  eaten  that 
a  slight  pull  will  bring  the  central  leaves  away 
from  the  outer  ones  and  you  find  a  din^  white 
larva  concealed  in  them,  or  the  hole  mto  the 
rhizome,  in  which  case  a  hatpin  is  more  effectual 
than  a  knife  in  removing  it.  The  whole  rhizome 
may  be  hollowed  out  by  the  borer  and  if  it  prove 
too  small  it  will  enter  a  conriguous  one  before 
crawling  into  the  soil  to  pupate.  At  the  end  of 
this  stage,  the  eating  stage  of  its  life,  it  is  a  big 
fat  larva,  often  l|  inches  long,  dirty  white  with 
more  or  less  of  a  pmk  ting;e  on  the  back  and  with 
a  brown  face.  It  buries  itself  three  or  four  inches 
from  its  burrow  and  about  an  inch  deep  in  the 
dirt  to  pupate.  The  chrysalis  is  rather  lively 
for  a  pupa,  is  a  shining  bright  brown  and  about 
an  inch  long;  from  it  emerges  the  moth,  about 
2  inches  from  tip  to  rip  of  the  wings  when 
mounted.  It  flies  at  night  and  is  a  dull  velvety 
brown  with  lighter  areas  of  a  pinkish  tan  so  that 
it  is  well  camouflaged  and  seldom  is  seen.  The 
under  surface  of  the  wings  look  as  if  they  had 
been  singed.  The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
rhizome  or  on  the  base  of  the  old  leaves.  I 
a^ee  with  Miss  Gilbert  that  the  remedy  is  hand 
picking  but  I  should  begin  much  earlier  in  its 
career.  It  can  be  killed  by  pressure  when  srill 
in  the  leaf.  As  the  signs  are  unmistakable  when 
once  you  learn  them  1  could  easily  keep  in  check 
this  foe  if  I  had  but  a  few  dozen  plants  to  inspect 
frequently,  but  as  the  eggs  begin  to  hatch  during 
the  blooming  season  when  there  are  many  other 
things  to  be  done,  and  conrinue  over  a  long  period, 
many  of  the  larvae  get  full  grown  among  the 
thousands  of  my  plants,  so  in  September  I  take 
up  any  plant  that  does  not  look  thrifty  and  search 
carefully  for  borers  and  pupae.  In  my  garden 
they  are  most  numerous  in  shady  places,  where 
I  imagine  the  moths  find  more  protecrion,  but 
in  the  field  plants  it  is  just  chance  and  where 
there  is  one  egg  laid  there  is  likely  to  be  more. 

The  borer  does  not  touch  Bulbous  Irises,  but 
the  Siberian,  Japanese  and  other  Apogons  are 
not  immune  and  the  pest  is  far  more  difficult 
to  eradicate  than  from  among  the  Bearded  irises. 
I  am  not  much  troubled  by  them  but  I  know 
of  one  grower  who  spreads  leaves  from  the  street 
trees  on  his  Apogons  and  bums  them  over  in 
the  late  fall  so  as  to  destroy  the  eggs.  Where 
a  clump  is  badly  infected  carbon  bi-sulphide 
can  be  applied;  that,  burning  over,  and  lifring 
and  cleaning  the  plants,  are  the  only  effective 
remedies  known  to  me.  If  you  strip  off  the  old 
stalks  and  leaves  to  keep  the  garden  neat  a  good 
many  will  be  removed.  But  Macronoctua  onusta 
does  not  confine  its  depredarions  to  iris  in  my 
garden;  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep  large  clumps 
of  Lupins,  Columbines,  or  Bleeding  Heart  m 
good  condition  for  a  number  of  years,  in  fact,  in 
looking  back  I  realize  that  I  lost  my  pet  plants 
of  Aquilegia  chrysantha  long  before  I  found  any 
trouble  in  the  Iris  and  I  think  in  my  repeated 
attempts  to  have  a  showy  clump  of  Dicentra 
spectaDilis  I  may  have  introduced  it  in  the  large 
plants  that  I  bought. 
Wellesley  Farms,  Mass.    Grace  Sturtevant. 


Evergreens  and 
Norway  Maples 

Garden  Magazine  readers  de- 
light in  working  out  charming 
effects  through  planting  Ever- 
greens of  varying  foliage.  No 
place  is  too  small  for  its  group 
of  cheerful  Evergreens.  Use  the 
slow-growing  species  for  bor- 
dering the  walk,  screening  the 
basement  ^all  and  in  front  of 
the  fast*growing  sorts. 


We  Dig  EpergTeetts  icith  Great  Care 


"THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NURSERIES" 

has  an  immense  stock  of  Evergreens  ready  for  immediate  shipment.  These  trees  have 
been  grown  under  expert  care  with  plenty  of  room  for  full  individual  development.  We 
dig  them  carefully  so  as  to  retain  the  root  ball  as  shown  in  the  picture  above.  The  en- 
tire root  system  is  wrapped  in  burlap.  This  prevents  exposure  of  the  tender  rootlets 
add  assures  the  success  of  your  planting.  These  precautions  are  taken  without  extra 
charge  to  you. 

We  have  a  great  block  devoted  to  Norway  Maples.    They  are  splendid  specimens  with 

well-shaped  tops  and  close-knit  root  systems. 
Any  size  you  need,  from  7  ft,  high  up  to  6  inches 
caliper. 

We  also  supply  Dwarf  and  Standard  Fruit       /'' 
Trees  and  Small  Fruits  of  all  kinds,  / 

Send  to-day  for  our  1919  Catalogue     •^ 
and  Special  Price  List.      Planting      / 
time  will  soon  be  here. 

Harrisons' 
Nurseries, 

Box  S6, 

Berlin,  Md 


/ 


\ 


^ 


Norway  Maple — King  oj  Shade  Trees 


L'W^J'^yy/W/7^^^^^^^^^ 


DWARF  APPLE  TREES 

DWARF  PEAR  TREES 

DWARF  PLUM  TREES 

DWARF  CHERRY   TREES 

DWARF  PEACH  TREES 

Catalogue  Free 
THE  VAN  DUSEN  NURSERIES 
C.  C.  McKAY,  M»r.  Box  G,  Geneva,  N.  ^ 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Beautify  yout  home.  PLioi  Hill's  liver^reeos. 
\Vc  are  evergTcrn  specialists,  ooi  only  in  ^ow 
ing  bui  in  plannint,'  artiiUr  effects.  Price*  low- 
est— tiualily  coniMtlcred.  Don't  risk  &iUure — 
I  Get  H ill's  Free  Evertfrecn  Book.    Write  to-dsy 

Exi»ert  advice />-«,' 

I  D.  11  III  Kantrj  C«.^         Eferprctf  a  SprrUll«ti 

Box  lOM  llaa<lf-e,  111. 


"VALUE  FOR  VALUE"  IS  OUR  MOTTO 

When  in  need  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  remember  that  we  have  it. 

Our  prices  are  alv^ays  reasonable.  Our  service  is  prompt. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

THE    BAY    STATE    NURSERIES 

&7&  Adams  Street  North  Abington,  Mass. 
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g    YOU  can   GROW    better   Fruit 
than  you  Buy  at  the  Market 

Fruits  are  food,  and  right  in  your  own  garden  you 
can  raise  most  of  the  fruit  you  need  for  the  table 
and  for  preserving;  and  it  will  be  better  and  cheaper 
than  what  you  buy  at  the  market. 

Dwarf  Apple  and  Pear  Trees 

can  be  planted  in  the  smallest  garden  with  the  certainty 
of  success.  We  offer  a  dozen  varieties  of  apples  (including 
Baldwin,  Banana,  Duchesse,  Grimes,  Yellow  Transparent 
and  other  good  sorts);  a  score  of  pears  (Bartlett,  Clapp, 
Duchesse,  L.  Bonne,  Seckel,  are  samples);  all  sturdy 
stock,  usually  bearing  two  years  after  planting.  Com- 
plete list  is  given  in 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co. 

Book    of  Fruits    and  Seeds    {65th  Annual  Edition) 

for  home  gardens  and  commercial  orchards,  for  vegetable  and  flower  growers. 
1912  pages  freely  illustrated.    Sent  on  request  to  any  one.     Free, 


Apple,  f.  years  oUi.  6\  fc« 
tat),  U,rc  S^  apples  in  1918. 


C 


The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  714,  PainesoiUe,  Ohio     0 


The  New  Edition  of 

"Choice  andRare  Hardy  Plants" 

w31  be  nmiy  for  imiltng  on  February  Itt.  In  addition  to  tfie 
many  CKtraordinary  kinds  otfered  in  the  last  issue,  it  wi!l  de- 
scribe quite  a  number  of  unusual  hardy  plants  not  obtainable 
ebewhm  in  this  country.  Every  plant  we  sell  is  guaranteed 
tnie-to-name.  Learn  all  about  the  best  hardy  plants  which 
ideal  toil  and  climate,  plus  human  skill  can  produce  by  r»> 
;  yoiif  copy  of  **Choioe  and  Rare  Hardy  Plants." 

Mailed  Free  on  Request 

Write  for  it  To-day  - 

WOLCOTT  NURSERIES,  Jackson,  Mich. 


SELL  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

We  will  pay  you  well  for  all  you  have— every  spare  hour  can  mean 
money — bysecurinK  ne.v  subscribers  to  the  World's  Work^ountry 
Life,  and  The  Garden  Magazine.     Write  to  Circulation  Dept. 
DouUeday,  Page  A  Company,  Garden  City,   N«w   York 


LECTURES  ON  GARDENING 

Can  offer  15  distinct  lectures  on  (lower  and  vegetable  gardening. 
All  are  uniotie — absolutely  practical  for  the  amateur.    Can  give 
hundreds  of  references,    aattsfaccion  guaranteed.    Special  rates 
to  Garden  Oubs. 

^pjily  for  particulars 
MAURICE  FOLD              7  West  45Ui  Stroot,  Now  York 

Your  Garden  Can  Be  As  Lovely  as  This 
From  Early  Spring  Till  Frost   z 

Wagner  Free  Blooming  Plants,  put  into  vour  ground  early  this 
spring,  will  make  your  garden  an  ever-gbwing  jewel  of  color. 
To  enjoy  the  first  spring  flowers,  plan  new  and  plant  early. 
Wagner  Plans  and  Wagner  Plants  will  give  you  a  fuU  sununer 
of  continuous  blosaoms. 

Write  to-day  for  Wagner's  Catalogue  No.  11$  of  JUnotrs.  bulbs, 
shrubs,  evergreens,  roses,  perennials,  etc.,  for  early  spring  planting. 

WAGNER  PARK  NURSERIES 
Box  15                                                      SIDNEY,  OHIO 

Make  Your  Garden  Gay 
With  Hardy  Phloxes 

Of  all  our  hardy  plants  none  are  more 
*eflFective  than  the  Phloxes  for  midsummer 
blooms. 

We  will  send  you  a  collection 

of  splendid  plants,  that  should  furnish  many  gor- 
geous blooms — red.  pink,  white,  purple — in  mid- 
•ummerif  1  he  plants  are  set  early  t  his  Spring.  Think 
of  it!    The  biggest  bargain  mt  the  seasonl 

Ten  planb,  assorteJ  varieties,  $1. 

Sent  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A. 

Our  new  Catalogue  of  Perennials,  Roses,  flowering 
Shrubi,  Evergreens,  Shade  and   Fruit  Trees,  con- 


tain many  special  offers  of  value  to  planters, 
for  it  to-day. 


Send 


BAIRD  &  HALL 

Althea  Park  Troy.  Ohio 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

We  do  not  acknowledge  receipt  of  subscriptions 
unless  specially  requested  to  do  so.  If  the  sub- 
scription is  new,  the  receipt  of  the  first  copy  is  evi- 
dence that  your  subscription  has  been  properly 
entered — if  a  renewal,  the  date  on  the  wrapper  will 
indicate  the  new  expiration.  This  is  one  means  of 
conserving  and  helps  the  already  congested  mails. 


Gladioli 

I  have  been  growing  these  most  delightful  and 
satisfactory  "People*8  Orchids"  for  the  public 
over  a  dozen  years  and  thousands  of  p>eople  from 
Maine  to  New  Zealand  are  "glad**  I  haye.  That 
b  what  they  tell  me.  I  have  harvested,  in  good 
condition,  the  best  lot  of  bulbs  I  ever  had  and  if 
you  will  be  patient  imtil  about  Jan.  1st  I  will  send 
you,  for  the  asking,  my  descriptive  catalogue. 
I  have  some  fine  new  things.  Something  about 
Potato  Seed,  too.  Don*t  forget  to  mention  the 
Garden  Magazine.    Notice  the  address. 


GEO.  S.  WOODRUFF,    BozG. 


Iowa 


niiZ/j&eii  it 
comes  io 

Greenhouses 

come  to 

rutcliin^s  &  Co. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

1170  Broadway  49  Federal  St. 


>-*.  iininiinmiimiimtiJHiM' 


DEPENDABLE  STOCK 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 

Gladiolus  Peace,  white,  per  100    -    -  $2.50 

Empress  of  India,  black  red     -    .    .  2.00 

Princepine,  rich  crimson,    -    .    .     .  2.50 

Pink  Perfection,  finest  Pink     -    -    .  2.75 

Schwaben,  strong  yellow     ....  2.50 

Our  carefully  aelected  seeds,  bulbs  and  perennial  plants  are 
among  the  beat  known  in  the  seed  trade.  Hundreds  of  lorists 
throughout  the  country  have  used  our  productions  for  years. 
We  offer  you  the  same  strains  and  they  should  please  jron. 
Some  of  our  offerings  are  sure  to  fit  in  your  garden  scheme.  We 
will  be  glad  to  consult  with  you.    Ask  your  florist,  he  knows  na. 

Writm  for  catalogue  to 

Ralph  £.  Huntington  P^inesville,  Ohio 


School  of  Horticulture  for  IVbmen 

AMBLER,  PA. 

Register  now  for  entrance  in  January,  xgtp— Pnc> 
tical  and  theoredoU  instnictiaa  Kivca.     I>iploBa 
awarded  for  successful  compietfim  of  two  years 
course.    Short  Spring  courses.      Increasiaj;  de- 
mand for  women  trained  In  Hordcultuial  *ork. 
Fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  culture,  poultrf. 
bees,  preserving,  etc.       Catalogues  sent  m 
application  to 

gil«ab»tli  Lf Iffctow  I«»,  IMivctM-. 


DAHLIAS 

Of  Distinction 

You  surely  will  want  one  of  my 
new  $io.oo  dahlias  for  1919.  The 
"U.  S.  A,"  r  Also  the  new  group, 
**The  Ten  Sea  Lions."  The  price  of 
the  Millionaire  has  been  reduced  to 
$2.50  for  1919  and  the  Billionaire  to 
^5.00.  Some  corking  new  novelties 
in  my  1919  free  catalogue. 

Geo.  L.  Stillman 

Dahlia  Specialist 

Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Box  C-9.    | 
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Round  About  the  Home  Plot 


1^"  This  feature  of  the  Garden  Magazine 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  people  who 
are  interested  in  keeping  a  few  chickens^  bees,  etCy 
purely  as  amateurs.  Hundreds  if  not  thousands 
of  our  readers  have^  or  should  have^  a  small  flock 
of  fowls  to  supply  the  home  table  with  unquestion^ 
ably  fresh  eggs  and  an  occasional  chicken  or  fowl. 
Such  flocks  effect  many  economies  not  merely  as 
just  mentioned  but  by  the  utilization  of  table  scraps^ 
kitchen  waste,  vegetable  tops,  etc.,  by  the  application 
of  their  droppings  to  growing  crops  and  by  the 
destruction  of  insects  when  it  is  feasible  to  allow 
them  liberty.  Bee  keeping  has,  of  course,  a  more 
limited  scope;  but  no  hobby  that  we  know  of  is  so 
easily  adapted  to  limited  areas  or  is  so  fascinating 
whether  the  object  be  honey  production^queen  rearing, 
or  the  study  of  insect  habits — not  to  speak  of  the 
relationship  to  the  fruit  crop.  Readers  are  invited 
to  ask  questions  and  to  send  the  editor  short  personal 
experiences  and  comments  so  the  department  may 
be  made  as  helpful  and  personal  as  possible. 

Vto^et  Care  of  Poultry  Manure 

When  properly  handled  poultry  manure  is 
richer  than  other  manures,  first,  because  the  food 
is  eenerallv  richer  being  largely  grain,  insects,  and 
other  small  animals;  second,  because  the  excretion 
which  corresponds  to  the  urine  of  the  larger  do- 
mestic animals  is  mixed  in  a  semi-solid  form  with 
the  manure  so  is  not  so  subject  to  loss  as  if 
liquid.  For  these  reasons  poultry^  manure  is 
usually  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  but 
relatively  poor  in  potash,  though  even  of  this 
it  may  contain  a  larger  percentage  than  do 
other  animal  manures.  The  above  points  con- 
cern only  the  manure  unmixed  witn  straw  or 
other  bedding  material  which,  of  course,  serves 
as  an  absorbent. 

As  too  often  neglected  and  improperly  handled 
poultry  manure  ferments  quickly  and  loses  its 
strength  in  consequence,  the  chief  losses  being 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  which  rapidly 
passes  into  the  air.  As  nitrogen  is  the  most 
expensive  plant  food  to  buy  and  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  production  of  leaf  crops  such  as 
cabbage,  spinach,  and  lettuce  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  waste.  It  has  been  found 
that  land  plaster,  acid  phosphate,  or  super- 
phosphate plaster,  are  excellent  to  scatter  on  the 
droppings  not  merely  because  they  absorb  mois- 
ture but  because  they  combine  with  and  thus 
hold  the  soluble  nitrogen  compounds.  In  the 
group  of  simple  absorbents  which  do  not  chemi- 
cally combine  are  dry  earth,  powdered  dry  muck 
and  dry  old  sawdust.  If  these  and  the  previously 
mentioned  materials  be  scattered  over  the  drop- 
pings each  day  the  combining  and  drying  will 
De  far  better  than  if  the  applications  are  made 
less  frequently.  Daily  cleaning  and  storing  of 
the  droppings  in  dry  quarters  will  also  not  only 
favor  keeping  but  will  maintain  a  purer  atmos- 
phere in  the  poultry  house.  During  the  cold 
months  the  droppings  should  be  stored  under 
cover  but  during  the  growing  season  they  may  be 
applied  daily  to  plants  that  need  a  little  stimula- 
tion. They  are  especially  useful  in  the  growing 
of  onions,  especially  if  applied  as  a  top  dressing 
after  the  plants  are  two  or  three  weeks  old. 

Water  in  Cold  Weather. — It  is  a  good  plan 
during  cold  weather  to  have  the  water  slightly 
warme'd  for  the  fowls.  This  helps  in  egg  pro- 
duction because  the  fowls  don't  have  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  water  they  drink  to  that 
of  their  bodies,  thus  saving  food.  Simple  warm- 
ing apparatus  may  be  bought  from  keepers  of 


poultry  supplies,  and  from  many  seedsmen, 
or  they  may  be  made  at  home  by  enclosing 
a  "night  lamp"  in  a  box  beneath  the  water 
"fountain." 

Sure  Death  to  Mites  in  Poultry  Houses.— 
While  kerosene  is  generally  used  for  killing  mites 
it  is  not  as  effective  as  it  should  be  because  it 
kills  only  those  creatures  and  eggs  that  it  hits. 
Those  that  escape  quickly  re-populate  the  place. 
Kerosene  does  not  work  into  the  cracks  well 
enough.  A  better  remedy  is  a  plumber's  gasolene 
torch.  The  flame  being  proauced  by  pressure 
may  be  directed  into  cracks  or  comers  that  kero- 
sene cannot  reach.  It  will  kill  immediately 
but  not  endanger  the  premises  unless,  of  course, 
it  is  kept  too  long  in  one  spot,  or  is  directed 
against  straw  or  other  quickly  inflammable 
material.  Its  application  takes  no  longer  than 
does  that  of  kerosene. 


Cull  Out  Inferior  Fowls. — In  every  flock  are 
fowls  it  will  never  pay  to  keep.  The  food  they 
eat  is  mostly  wasted.  How  may  they  be  recog- 
nized? Notice  first  the  roosters.  The  broad 
chested,  full  tailed,  erect  standing,  bold,  strong 
beaked  ones  with  the  hearty  voices  are  the  safe 
ones  to  keep.  They  not  only  advertise  their 
own  vigor  but  give  promise  of  sturdy  progeny. 
But  the  long-shanked,  thin  beaked,  narrow 
chested,  droop  and  scraggle-tailed,  peaked 
looking  fellows  that  never  crow  with  any  appar- 
ent enjoyment  are  the  weaklings.  The  hens 
and  pullets  show  the  same  characteristics,  not  so 
prominently  perhaps  but  still  clearly  enough  to 
separate  them  from  their  more  desirable  sisters. 
They  are  also  weaklings.  Both  they  and  their 
inferior  brothers  are  undesirable  for  breeders 
or  feeders.  They  can  neither  be  made  to  produce 
a  fair  supply  of  eggs  or  weight  of  meat.  The 
sooner  they  are  manufactured  into  potpie,  stew 
or  soup  the  better.  For  the  purse  and  the  pro- 
geny of  the  flock  as  a  whole  it's  no  use  lavishing 
kindness  or  feed  on  them.  They  simply  can't 
make  an  adequate  return. 

What  is  true  in  such  a  case  is  just  as  true  in 
the  improvement  of  fowls  where  no  new  blood 
has  been  introduced  for  several  years.  And  it 
applies  to  egg  laying  habits  as  well  as  to  flesh 
forming.  So  every  two  or  three  years  a  new 
male,  preferably  a  cockerel,  should  be  introduced 
from  some  bred-to-lay  strain  of  the  same  variety 
of  fowl  so  as  to  improve  the  "blood."  Oif 
course,  where  one  is  merely  growing  fowls  for 
the  eggs  they  lay  no  male  is  necessary.  Also 
where  baby  chicks  are  reared  neither  cocks  nor 
hens  are  needed  as  the  chicks  may  be  raised  by 
hand. 

Unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  retaining 
the  male  at  the  end  of  the  breeding  season  he 
may  be  used  as  pot-pit  or  stew.  This  will  save 
feeding  him  for  eight  to  ten  months  for  no  useful 
purpose,  but  rather  the  reverse.  For  if  eggs  are 
to  be  stored  in  water  glass  in  the  flush  season  for 
use  in  the  fall  and  early  winter  when  the  hens 
never  lay  well,  the  rooster  is  a  menace  to  best 
results.  Eggs  laid  by  fowls  kept  apart  from  the 
male  store  more  safely  than  do  those  from  hens 
not  so  kept. 


Remarlptble  Career  Ended. — Peggy  the  Rouen 
duck  owned  by  Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Bannister  of  Veron- 
na,  New  Jersey,  died  recently.  She  was  famous 
for  having  laid  325  eggs,  a  record  which  is  10 
eggs  more  than  the  famous  $10,000  Leghorn  hen. 
Lady  Eglantine. 
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A  good  orchard  has 
always  been  an  asset  to 
the  owner.  It  is  worth  more 
to-day  and  will  be  still  more 
valuable  next   year   and    for 
many  years   to   come.     The 
price  of  good  fruit  is  high  and 
is  going  higher. 

Planting  of  new  orchards  and  up- 
keep of  old  orchards  has  been  neg- 
lected on  account  of  war-time  de- 
mands and  conditions.  There  is  also 
a  growing  appreciation  of  the  health 
and  food  vaiue  of  fruit 

The  biggest  profit  is  in  supplying 
local  markets,  and  the  farmer  who 
starts  an  orchard  now  and  gives  it 
^  the  little  care  and  attention  it  needs 
will  have  an  income  producer  when 
farm  crops  have  fallen  off  in  price. 

If  you  have  only  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
you  can  make  it  produce  a  surprising  amount 
of  fruit  at  little  expense  and  trouble.  Fresh, 
ripe  Iruit  from  your  own  sarden  will  be  a 
big  help  on  the  grocery  bill  and  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction.  Don't  put  it  off  another 
year. 

Let  Us  Show  You  How 
to  Grow  Quality  Fruit 

S«nd  To-day  for  New  ¥t—  Fruit  Book. 

It  tells  where,  when  and  what  to  plant  in 
your  section,  gives  planting  distances  and 
descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  apple, 
peach,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  apricot,  quince, 
grapes,  bush  fruits  and  strawberries. 

NEOSHO 

NURSERIES  CO. 

NEOSHO,  MO. 

5ucceMor«  to  Wfn»  F.  Stark  NurwgrUm 

When  you  become  our  valued  customer  we  supply 
concise,  complete,  reliable  information  on  the  care 
of  your  trees  and  plants.  We  keep  in  touch  with 
vou  so  as  to  help  you  to  secure  growing  satisfaction. 
We  have  no  a^nts  and  pay  no  commissions  to  any 
one,  but  sell  duect-from-nurseries  only.  Start  now 
by  mailing  the  coupon  below. 

Sm  book  m  emipMi.     A  complete,  reliable,  up-to-date  guide  to  fruit 
growing.  Qo  pages  and  pictures.  Price  loc  Money  bade  u  not  satiadied 


Mail  this  Coupon  To-day. 


Neoaho  NurwerieM  Co, 
Box  J/»  Seotho,  Mo, 

Please  send  book  as  checked: 
....  Book  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  free. 

—  "Inside  Facts  of  Profitable  Fruit  Grow- 
ing" (roc.  mclosed). 

—  "How  to  Beautify  Your  Home  Grounds." 
(roc.  indowd). 

Nanu Address 

(Please  give  County*  and  Street  or  R.F.D.  number.) 
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Round  About  the  Home  Plot— Continued 


Bee  Keeping  for  Boys 

One  of  the  finest  hobbies  a  boy  can  have  is 
bee-keeping.  It  will  not  only  prove  interesting 
to  watcn  the  habits  of  the  insects  but  it  should 
provide  plenty  of  pocket  money  for  the  average 
Doy.  The  first  money  is  likely  to  come  in  from 
the  sale  of  honey;  but  if  Mr.  Boy  is  wide  awake 
he  will  soon  want  to  try  some  of  the  more  profit- 
able and  more  interesting  lines  of  work  such  as 
dividing  and  increasing  colonies  so  as  to  sell 
them,  or  the  still  more  fascinating  work  of  queen- 
rearing  for  sale. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  place  except  in  the 
large  cities  where  bees  can  not  have  plenty  of 
flowers  from  which  to  gather  nectar.  Wherever 
Basswood,  Catalpa,  and  Locust  trees,  Clover  of 
any  kind  except  the  large  red,  Alfalfa,  Buckwheat, 
Golden-rod,  wild  Asters  and  many  other  flowers 
are  abundant  the  bees  will  find  ample  forage. 
In  fact,  about  the  only  unsafe  place  to  start  is 
where  there  are  not  flowers  within  five  miles. 

The  start  does  not  cost  much.  Good,  strong 
colonies  in  modem  hives  can  usually  be  bought 
in  the  spring  for  $S  to  $io.  Other  necessities 
such  as  a  bee-veil,  a  smoker  and  a  feeder  cost 
only  a  trifle  each.  Preferably  the  colony  should 
be  moved  to  its  new  Quarters  in  early  spring 
because  the  bees  will  thus  become  acquamied 
with  their  new  home  and  not  return  to  the  old. 
Also  a  colony  then  has  passed  the  winter  in  safety. 
In  buying  always  see  that  there  are  lots  of  bees 
and  larvae  in  the  hive,  that  there  is  an  energetic 
queen  and  at  least  a  fair  supply  of  honey. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  have  two  or  more 
extra  hives  with  some  combs  of  honey  and 
"foundation"  for  other  combs  so  that  should  the 
colony  bought  suddenly  divide  there  will  be  a 
place  ready  to  house  the  new  swarm.  Then, 
too,  there  is  always  the  chance  of  catching  a 
stray  swarm.  Often  the  neighbors  will  tell  a 
boy  who  is  keeping  bees  where  such  a  swarm  has 
alighted  or  where  one  has  taken  possession  of  a 
hoUow  tree,  or  a  cavity  between  the  walls  of  a 
building.  Such  swarms  cost  nothing  but  the 
eflPort  to  get  them,  and  often  they  pay  well  befbre 
the  season  is  over.  The  writer  of  this  article 
visited  a  place  last  summer  where  fifteen  or 
twenty  sucn  swarms  had  been  caught  and  hived. 
Some  of  them  were  enticed  to  enter  hives  placed 
in  trees;  others  were  jammed  into  sheets  and 
dumped  in  front  of  the  hives  to  which  inclined 
boards  served  as  runways. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  beginners'  books  on 
bees  and  to  read  the  articles  in  bee  and  other 
magazines;  but  if  the  boy  can  get  to  some  ex- 
penenced  bee-keeper's  place  occasionally  and 
help  the  bee-keeper  as  well  as  ask  questions  he 
will  make  better  progress.  But  besides  this 
he  should  try  to  keep  his  own  eyes  and  mind 
open  to  discover  for  himself  the  wonders  of  bee 
life.  One  of  the  most  mteresting  books  to  read 
is  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  "practical"  book,  but  it  will  surely  open 
the  eyes  of  any  boy  or  girl  to  the  general  life 
habits  of  the  honey  bee. 

The  country  bov  may  be  thought  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  boy  in  the  small  town  but  this 
is  only  a  seeming.  The  boy  living  where  there 
are  flower  gardens  has  just  as  good  a  chance  as 
the  one  in  the  actual  country;  for  bees  have 
been  known  to  fly  more  than  ten  miles  for  their 
supplies  of  nectar. 

The  one  point  usually  brought  up  against  bee- 
keeping is  the  bees'  sting!  It  certainly  feels  hot 
the  first  time  it  is  presented  and  there  may  be 
more  or  less  swelling  the  first  few  times  each 
year.     But  very  soon  it  hurts  even  less  than  a 


mosquito  bite  and  even  where  through  careless- 
ness or  wrong  management  several  stings  are 
received  close  together  the  eflPect  is  little  or  noth- 
ing because  the  human  body  becomes  resistant 
to  the  stings.  The  interest  in  bee-keepine  and 
the  money  to  be  made  will  soon  make  almost 
any  one  forget  about  the  sting. 

Breeds  of  Bees. — In  the  United  States  the 
German  or  black  bee  is  commonest.  It  is  hardy, 
makes  whiter  combs  than  other  varieties  but  is 
inclined  to  be  "touchy"  so  is  not  the  best  kind 
for  the  novice  to  begin  with.  Cyprians  are  even 
worse.  They  are  not  popular  on  this  account. 
Not  even  smoke  will  subdue  them.  In  distinct 
contrast  is  the  Carolina  bee — the  most  gentle 
of  all.  Unfortunately  it  makes  new  swarms  upon 
very  slight  provocation!  Like  it  the  Caucasian 
bee,  recently  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
is  so  gentle  as  to  be  considered  stingless!  It  has 
stings  but  is  slow  to  anger.  Of  all  the  races, 
however,  the  Italian  is*  the  most  profitable  and 
satisfactory.  It  is  more  gentle  than  the  black 
bee,  handsomer,  having  a  golden  yellow  and 
black  abdomen,  an  energetic  worker  and  honey 
eatherer,  active  defender  of  its  home  against 
the  bee  moth  and  other  enemies  but  in  order  to 
be  carried  through  the  winter  it  must  be  well  sup- 
plied with  food  and  be  well  protected  against  cold. 

Easy  Money  !  It  is  often  said  that  in  honey 
production  alone  bee-keeping  pays  better  in 
proportion  to  the  investment  of  both  money  and 
necessary  time  than  any  other  line  of  rural  occu- 
pation. The  editor  would  like  to  have  several 
short  personal  experiences  showing  how  amateurs 
— people  with  only  a  few  colonies — ^have  made 
bee-keeping  pay  .them. 

Hives  in  Winter. — Unless  the  hives  have  been 
well  painted  they  may  leak  during  stormy  weather 
if  wintered  out  of  doors.  To  make  sure  that  all 
is  well  inside,  remove  the  roofs  occasionally  after 
rains  and  see  that  things  inside  are  in  good  con- 
dition. If  there  is  a  leak  either  use  paint  or 
putty  to  close  it;  Should  the  cushions  or  quilts 
m  the  top  of  the  hive  be  wet  replace  them  with 
dry  ones.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  wrapping  paper  between  the  layers 
of  quilts  or  to  place  a  cushion  filled  not  too  full 
with  any  leaves,  com  shucks,  chaflP,  cork  dust  or 
other  good  insulating  material.  The  idea  should 
be  to  keep  the  bees  as  cozy  as  possible  during  the 
winter.  . 

Whitewashing  the  poultry  house  is  excellent 
for  cleanliness.  Use  only  freshly  slaked  lime 
for  this  purpose.  Never  apply  it  until  after  the 
whole  intenor  has  been  cleaned  and  never  let 
the  whitewash  or  any  linie  come  in  contact  with 
poultry  manure  because  its  chenriical  action  robs 
manure  of  its  most  valuable  fertilizing  substance 
— nitrogen.    This  is  wasted  in  the  air  as  ammonia. 

At  least  once  a  month  after  thoroughly  cleaning 
the  poultry  house  spray  with  kresoi  as  per  di- 
rections on  the  bottle.  This  is  a  far  safer  disin- 
fectant than  carbolic  acid  and  is  fully  as  effective 
in  cleansing  the  premises  of  disease  germs. 

Spray  the  interior  of  the  poultry  house,  es- 
pecially the  cracks,  the  roosts  and  the  nest  boxes 
with  kerosene  to  kill  the  mites  that  hide  during 
the  day  in  such  places.     At  least  once  a  month! 

Wash  the  drinking  fountains  at  least  onc^  a 
week  with  boiling  water  and  a  stiflP  whisk  broom. 
Once  a  week  or  perhaps  oftener  add  a  few  crys- 
tals of  permanganate  of  potash  to  the  water  as 
an  internal  disinfect^ant—just  enough  to  give  the 
water  a  sHght  purplish  tint. 
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HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


With  the  approach  of  Spring  you  will  want  to  build  that  house  you  have 
had  in  mind,  and  you  will  want  to  build  it  without  having  to  go  through 
the  bothersome  preliminary  details  that  usually  accompany  building. 
The  Hodgson  Way  avoids  all  this  bother  and  trouble. 

First,  send  for  the  Hodgson  Catalogue.    It  is  replete  with  photographs 

and  descriptions  of  all  kinds  of  bungalows,  cottages,  garages,  play  houses, 

poultry  houses,  and  many  other  types.    You  are  offered  a  choice  of  many 

sizes  and  styles,  one  or  more  of  which  will  harmonize  with  the  architectural 

motif  of  your  house  or  exactly  conform  to  your 

ideas  of  what  you  need. 

WTien  you  have  made  your  selection,  send 
in  your  order,  and  the  house  already  built, 
fitted  and  painted,  will  be  shipped  to  you  in 
neat,  compact  sections  that  can  be  erected  by 
one  or  two  inexperienced  men  in  a  day  or 
two. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  use  the  house  immed- 
iately, we  suggest  that  you  send  in  your  order 
now,  and  insure  prompt  delivery  when  you 
are  ready  to  have  the  house  put  up. 

To  avoid  disappointment   and  future  delay 
e  suggest  that  you  write  for  the  Hodgson  cat- 
alogue right  away. 


E.  F.  HODGSGN   CO. 

Room  228^  71-73  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
6  East  39th  St..  New  York 


Cardm  bordtrei  with  Box-Barherry.     Two-ytar-oU  a^ock  was  used.     Fholo  hktn 
thru  monthM  rfter  fiknUnts  plinU  uijvuT  incha  apart. 

A  Distinct  .Novelty:  offered 
this  Spring  for  the  first  time 

Box-Barberry  is  a  dwarf,  upright  fomi"of  the  familiar 
Berbais  Thunbergii;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  thriving  where- 
ever  Berberis  Thunbergii  grows.  It  does  not  carry  wheat 
rust. 

Box-Barberry  lends  itself  most  happily  to  low  edgings 
for  formal  gardens,  when  set  about  4  inches  apart.  It  also 
makes  a  beautiful  low  hedge  when  set  6  to  8  inches  apart. 
The  foliage  is  light  green,  changing  in  autumn  to  dazzling 
red  and  yellow. 

1  year,  frtktrf^TOwn  $20.00  p«r  100;  $175.00  per  1000 

2  3r«ar,  fiald-^rown        30.00  i»«r  100;     250.00  per  1000 

3  yMur,  fiald-ffrown        40.00  i»«r  100;     350.00  per  1000 

(50  at  100  ratM,  2S0  at  1000  rates) 

AvatUUe  stock  Umited.    Orders  filled  strictly  in  rotation  received. 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  JCO. 

Woodnxmt  Nuneriet,  Inc. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  (Near  Yale  Bowl) 

Our  Cataiogum,  now  ready,  lists  a  oomprehensive  assortment  of  choice 
Shade  and  Fruit-trees,  Evergreens  (including  Taxus  cuspidata  type), 
ShnibSp  VineSf  Roses,  Hardy  plants.  Catalogue  mailed  the  day  your 
request  is  received. 


One  of  the  first  books  about  fighting  in 
the  air  is 

CAVALRY    OF    THE    CLOUDS 

Captain  Bott  tells  of  the  life  of  the  flying 
officer  in  France  simply  and  with  perfect 
truth.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  great 
tradition  and  noble  chivalry  of  the  air. 

P.  S.  This,  and  McConnelVs  vivid  "flying  for  France*' 
are  the  beginning  of  the  great  literature  of  the  air. 


DOUBLEDAY 
PAQK     &    CO. 


GARDEN  CITY 
NEW     YORK 


At  All  BookaaUara',    Nat,  $1,25 


TTie  London  Times  recently  ssdd 
of  this  ^wornah,  <QHnner  of  the  Nobet 
prise,  ^^she  is  among  the  half  dozen 
leading f  living  9vriiers  of  the  9a)ortd^  *^ 
Miss  Lagerfdf^s  novel, 

''THE  EMPEROR  OF 

PORTUGALLIA'' 
is  the  stoty  of  a  father^ s  Idbe 
— a  Swedish  ''Fire  Goriot/" 

Translated  by  Velma  Swanaton  Howard 
Net,  ^1.50,  New  leather  edition,  net,  $2.00 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 


ORCHIDS 

Largest  importers  and  growers  of 
Okchids   in  the   United  States 

Send  twcnty-fire  cents  for  catalogue.    TUi  aaaaiiBt  will  ba  refuadcd 
•■  your  ftnt  order. 

LAGER    ft    HURRELL 
Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 


Hardy 
Plant 


^    U'  '     ^  — is  a  book  of  112 

P^S^^y  30  of  which 

are  full  page  illus- 

trations  (13  in 

C-^^^^|x^^^  natural  color).   It 

jpCCiaUieS  j^  really  a  treatise 

on  the  hardy  garden,  containing 

information  on  upward  of  500 

varieties  of  Peonies  (the   most 

complete  collection  in  existence), 

Lemoine's  new  and  rare  Deut- 

zias,    Philadelphus   and    Lilacs, 

and   the  Irises   (both   Japanese 

and  German)  of  which  I  have  all 

the' newer  introductions  as  well 

as  the  old-time  favorites. 

Garden  lovers  who  do  not  have 
the  Sixth  Edition  may  secure  a 
complimentary  copy  if  they  send  me 
their  name  and  address. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

104  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Pa. 


mm 

PRODUCE  QUICK  &  POSITIVE' 

RESULTS 

Buist's  1919  Garden  Guide  now  ready  for 
mailing — not  merely  a  seed  catalogue,  but 
a  practical  book  of  interest  to  the  exper- 
ienced gardener  and  the  beginner  as  well 
- — tells  how  to  make  a  kitchen  garden 
supply  your  table  with  quality  vegetables 
of  tne  finest  flavor.  Right  now  it's  im- 
portant that  every  garden  should  be  a 
real  producer.  Follow  our  instructions  and 
reduce  the  "high  cost  of  living." 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TO-DAY- 
IT'S  FREE 

If  you  have  a  garden  you 
should  have  this  book.  It  tells 
you  what  to  plant  and  how  to 
cultivate  and  is  free  on  request. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 

Free  Flower  Seeds  with  Ordera  of 
SO  Cent*  and  Over 

ROBERT  BUIST  COMPANY 

24  So,  Front  St.      Phila.,  Pa. 
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Better  Seeds  for  Your  Garden 

The  per  cent  that  will  grow  is  marked  on  the  package 

Harris  Seeds  are  the  kind  that  make  the  garden  more  productive  and  the 
vegetables  more  delicious.  Bred  as  carefully  as  prize  live  stock  on  our  owti 
Seed  Farms  five  miles  from  Rochester,  Harris  Seeds  have  for  years  been  used 
by  the  largest  and  most  successful  market  gardeoers. 

You  can  gtt  fine  results  from  this  pediffree  seed  because  every  tot 
is  tested  and  the  percentage  that  will  grow  is  marked  on  the  label.  So 
you  know  just  how  thick  to  plant. 

Send  for  our  free  catalc^e  and  learn  about  our  new  strains  of 
Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  Com,  Cauliflower,  Tomatoes,  Melons,  etc.    See 
why  our  method  of  selecting  the  Seed  from  the  best  individual  plant 
enables  you  to  produce  better  sized  and  moie  deli- 
cious vegetables  in  greater  quantities. 

Write  for  the  Free  Catalogue  To--<lay 

It  shows  how  to  hcve  a  truly  successful  garden  and 
enables  you  lo  buy  direct  from  the  actual  grower 
at  whol^ale  pnces. 

Introductory  Offer — Free 


'J:     ... 


Harri 
Seed 


To  a^ery  one  sending  for  our  Catalogue  if  you  ask  tee 
uiti   send  absolutely  free   one  package   of  our  famous 
Irontiiquoit    Musl(,meion   Seed—~ihe  big  Melons  in  the 
picture. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY 

Box  51,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


^ir^ 


%i)ji(A, 


Catalogue  Free  Jany.  1st. 


DAHLIAS  are  the  wondrous  results  of  years  of  hybridizing  exper- 
iments in  crossing  and  recrossing  the  choicest  English,  French  and 
Holland  varieties.  They  are  marvelously  beautiful  in  both  coloring 
and  fomi,  have  strong  stems  and  are  excellent  as  cut  flowers. 

1660  DERBY  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


M.  G.  TYLER 


K NIGHT'S  Fruit  Plants 
have  been  the  Standard  for  over  30  TEARS. 
Don't  waste  time  and  money  with  inferior 
stock.  $1,000  per  acre  has  been  made  growing  straw- 
berries and  raspberries.  YOU  can  do  as  well  with 
KNIGHTS  PLANTS.    Write  for  FREE  catalogue  to-day. 

David  Knight  &  Son,  Box  1Q2,  Sawyer,  Mich. 


NOW   IS   THE    TIME 

To  Order  That  PEPvGOLA 

Start  planning — right  now — for  those  Home  At- 
tractions you  deferred  on  account  of  the  war. 

Send  for  our  booklets  containing  over  150  illus- 
trations about  Garden.  House  and  Home  Im- 
provements, illustrating  the  practical  way  how 
we  design  and  construct  attractive  PEIRGOLAS, 
GARDEN-HOUSES.  VERANDAS,  ARBORS 
and  LATTICE-FENCES. 

When  Wrttint  enckue  lOe  ar^  ask  f^  our 
Catalogue  of  Home  Attractions,  "H-30." 

HARTMANN^SANDERS    CO. 

FACTORY  OFFICE:  2155  EUton  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
EASTERN  OFFICE:  6  E*it  39th Street.  NEW  YORK 


VI  CK'S 

.r.n   FLORAL     KDU   iUlZf         l9l9 


nSFI^E  ^  sevnal  New  Featunsr*  WMmTOPff 
Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and  largest 
nowers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America. 
550  acres  and  12  greenhouses  in  best  seed  grow- 
ing section.    A  laree  number  of  splendid  new  vari- 
eties.  Our  Guide  is  mil  of  helpful  information  about 
planting,  etc.— an  invaluable  aid  to  a  successful  gar- 
den.     Illustrates  and   describes  leading  Vegetables, 
Flowers,  Farm  Seeds.  Plants  aild  fruits.    This  book, 
the  best  we  have  issued,   is  yours   absolutely  Jrce. 

Send /cr  your  co/y  today,  bt/ore  you  forget, 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS 

eS  Stoae  Slrvvt,  Roche»ter,  X.  1. 
The  Fl«wer  City 

-    -^ 


OLDS' Catalog 

TELLS   THE   TRUTH 

With  carefully  written  descriptions,  true  illustrations  and  conservative 
statements.  Olds*  1919  <%t4ilo|r  is  a  true  guide  and  a  most  valuable 
book  for  everyone  needing  seeds. 

OLDS'   SPECL\LTIES 

Seed  Potatoea.  The  new  Olds'  White  Beauty  and  ten  others,  choice 
Certified  stock.  Seed  Corn— Wisconsin  fency  ear  corn.  Seed 
OatA,  Wheat,  Barley.  Clorer.  Alfklfb,  TlmothT,  Wisconsin 
tested,  high-crade  seed,  Samplea  FRKE,  all  field  seeds.  Buy  from 
samples,  (warden  Seeds.  Flower  Heeds,  Bulbs,  Nursery  Stock, 
Poultry  Supplies.  Tools,  ete. 

Write  to-day  for  Olds'  SSnd  Annual  Cataloff* 

L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.  ^^r^ 


Does  It  Pay? — Here  is  a  report  on  my  garden 
for  the  past  season,  and  while  it  may  not  be  a 
record  oreaker,  it  at  least  set  the  neighbors 
talking.  This  piece  of  ground  has  been  under 
cultivation  only  two  years,  and  in  the  beginning 
was  nothing  but  stiff,  yellow  clay  which  had  been 
mined  out  of  some  cellar.  The  first  year  nothing 
would  make  an  impression  on  it  but  a  pick  ana 
shovel.  However,  I  managed  to  break  it  up 
and  by  digging  in  plenty  of  stable  manure,  lime, 
and  sifted  coal  ashes^  raised  a  fair  crop  of  vege- 
tables the  first  year.  In  the  fall  rye  was  sown, 
and  last  spring  the  process  of  lime,  manure,  and 
ashes  was  repeated.  When  it  came  to  digging, 
the  change  was  astonishing — no  pick  nor  shovel 
was  needed,  just  a  common  digging  fork.  I  raised 
all  my  own  plants  with  the  aid  of  several  cold- 
frames  and  a  sunny  third  story  window.  Every 
foot  of  ground  had  to  produce  from  one  to  four 
crops,  and  a  new  crop  was  started  before  the  old 
one  was  out  of  the  way.  Most  of  the  work  was 
done  early  in  the  mornmg  and  after  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  My  reward  is  as  follows:  The 
finest  fresh  vegetables  all  summer  for  the  family 
and  enough  of  many  kinds  put  up  for  winter, 
enough  of  the  surplus  sold  to  more  than  pay 
expenses  for  fertilizer  and  seeds,  health  and  ex* 
perience  gained  which  could  not  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  a  goM  medal  awarded  by  The 
National  Agricultural  Association,  and  last  but 
not  least — a  direct  slap  at  the  Kaiser!  Space 
under  cultivation  i8  x  64  ft.  This  includes  two 
peach  trees  and  two  grape  vines. 

The  details  of  the  returns  are:  Usbd. — Lettuce,  $4.2C;  Spinach, 
^1.15;  Beets,  $1.95;  Radishes,  $.;o;  Swiss  Chard,  $1.05;  Peas,^i.:c; 
Carrots.  $.95;  String  Beans.  $1.50;  Lima  Beans,  $1.00;  Tomaton, 
^3.80;  Onions,  $1.20;  Egg  Plant,  $1.55:  Early  Cdery,  $2.]$;  Late 
Celery,  $10.00;  total  $52.20.  Sold — -Lettuce,  $'i-TX\  Beets,  $.^; 
Chard,  $.95;  Tomatoes,  $4.99;  Early  Celerv,  $4.16;  Egg  Plant,  $i.is; 
Parsley,  $.29;  Tomato  Plants,  $1  88;  Egg  Plants.  $.80;  Ce^^^r 
Plants,  $.4S;  Peaches,  6  baskets  at  $1.75,  $10.50;  Grapes,  $3x>o; 
total,  $32.29,  or  a  grand  total  of  $64.49. 

The  values  are  based  on  the  lowest  prevailing 
market  price  at  the  time. — A,  A,  Knock,  York,  Pa, 

Should  Sweet  Com  Be  Suckered? — I  shall  not 
answer  this  question,  but  merely  put  before 
the  reader  the  experience  I  had  with  a  large 
patch  of  sweet  com  that  was  not  rid  of  its 
suckers.  Always  I  have  been  scrupulous  to 
take  the  suckers  from  sweet  com.  But  this 
year  the  thing  got  ahead  of  me,  and  I  let  the 
suckers  grow.  I  had  the  feeling  that  they  would 
injure  tne  crop  in  that  they  would  make  the 
main  ears  small,  and  would  delay  the»r  matur- 
ing. The  corn  was  Golden  Bantam.  The  result 
was  quite  different.  Though  I  cannot  attrib- 
ute the  size  of  the  ears  to  the  presence  of  the 
suckers,  I  will  say  that  I  never  gathered  a  finer 
crop  of  com  than  I  did  from  this  half-acre 
patch.  After  the  main  crop  had  been  taken, 
what  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  two  out  of 
every  three  suckers  had  an  ear;  small,  it  is 
true,  but  a  genuine  ear.  These  developed  well 
and  matured  evenly,  supplementing  the  main 
crop  greatly.  I  am  sure  that  these  innumerable 
sucker  ears  almost  doubled  the  yield  of  the 
patch.  In  quality,  this  smaller  com.  was  not 
mferior  to  the  corn  from  the  main  stalks.  It  was 
small,  and  not  always  shapely;  but  it  was  corn. 
And  so  I  ask.  Should  we  sucker  our  sweet 
corn.? — A.  Rutledge,  Menersburgy  Pa. 

Larkspurs  and  Shade. — Has  any  one  else  had 
an  experience  with  Delphiniums  similar  to  mine? 
I  have  but  few  plants  attacked  by  the  fungus 
which  blackens  the  leaves  and  buds,  but  occa- 
sionally a  plant  will  suddenly  decay  at  the  roots. 
My  plants  are  placed  so  that  their  roots  are 
shaded  by  others,  and  the  sun  does  ngt  reach 
them.  This  is  recommended  by  most  authorities 
as  they  claim  Delphiniums  suflFer  from  drought 
if  their  bases  are  exposed.  My  experience  seems 
to  indicate  the  contrary.  Has  any  one  else  had 
the  same  experience  .^—-G^r/rK^/^  H,  Smithy  N,  /• 
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When  Planning  for 

That  Garden  of  Yours 

Include  the 

Skmner  System  of  Watering 

\]l/HEN  you  make  out  yaur  order  for  seeds, 
^^   do  the  same  for  the  Skinner  System. 

One  of  our  Portable  Lines,  costing  so  little  as 
$21.50,  not  only  does  away  with  hose-lug^in^ 
and  hofie-holding»  but  it  waters  2,500  square 
feet  at  a  time. 

Waters  evejy  part  uniformly. 

Waters  the  roots  thoroughly  without  wasli- 
ing  out  a  plant. 

With  half  the  work,  it  undeniably  doubles 
your  garden  yield. 

These  statements  we  can  prove. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Experience  Booklet. 

Prove  it  to  yourself. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  vo* 


1j  Ij.iiillJIUj 


KINNER 

YSTEM 

OF-      IRRIGATION 


GARDEN  LABELS 

Know  when,  where  and  what  you  planted.  Label  your  e:arden. 
lOO  wood  labels  in  assortment  from  the  big  1 2-inch  for  markins 
garden  rows  to  little  coppfr-wired  label  for  marking  trees  and 
shrubs.  Attractively  packed  with  marking  pencil  70  cts., 
post  paid. 
C.  H.  GORDINIER  Troy,  N.  Y. 


2x2  4x2  }x3 


MakeEvery  Seed  Count! 

NOW  FOR  THE  VICTORV  GARDEN ! 
Peace  brings  additional  responsibilities  for  increasing 
the  food  supply.     Make  your  plans,  order  now  and 
start  your  flower  and  vegetable  plants; 

LET  PAPER  POTS  HELP  YOU 

Start  your  indoor  garden  with  them  this  month. 

Use  them  to  sow  Peppers,  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants,  e^:. 

Make  every  seed  produce  a  plant;      per  100    per  1000 

2x2  size— for  all  small  Plants $  .75    $5.00 

4x2  size— for  Sweet  Peas  only 1 .00      6 .00 

3x3  size — for  Tomatoes.  Melons, 

Cucumbers,  etc. 1 .25      6.50 

4x3  size— for  Com,  Beans,  etc 1 .50      7.00 

No  increase  in  prices  while  present  stocks  last 
Gel  Our  Free  Booklet  of  Garden  Helps 

Describes  quite  a  number  of  unusually  handy  tools  as  well  as 
The  "Groquik"  Forcers  for  early  jarcwns. 


order  TO-DAY 


m 


'V 


sure  to  write  or 


THE  CLOCHE  COMPANY  "%7i??SBM«Tr" 

Phone  5615  Barclay 
"      2749  Barclay 


Garden  Necessities  That  Repay  You 

BUSHES,  plants,  vines  must  have  some  kind  of  support  and  protection  in 
order  that  they  may  grow  most  luxuriously.     The  best  for  the  purpose, 
the  one  that  combines  beauty  in  itself  as  well  as  proper  construction  for 
endurance,  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Trellises  and  bed  guards  repay  many  times  over  in  plants,  blossoms  and 
foliage.  The  Excelsior  Rust  Proof  Trellis  on  the  end  of  the  porch  shown  here 
not  only  supports  the  vines,  but  is  ornamental  as  well.  The  bed  guards  are  of 
the  same  make — same  construction  and  materials.    These 


'-CELSIPR. 


RUSX    I'R.OOr 


Trellises  and  Bed  Guards 

are  made  of  heavy,  tough,  springy  steel  wires, 
which  are  held  at  every  intersection  in  the 
viselike  grip  of  the  Excelsior  Steel  Clamp,  a 
patented  feature.  A FTE R  making,  the  whole 
fabric  is  galvanized  by  the  Excelsior  Process, 
that  not  only  makes  it  rust  proof,  but  thor- 
oughly and  completely  solders  it  into 
one  rigid  mass. 

These  trellises  won't  buckle, 
droop  or  sag.  Winds  and  shock 
have  no  effect  on  them.  They  can 
be  taken  down  and  used  over,  and 
will  last  for  years. 

To  insure  getting  full  value  for  your 
money,  ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  these 
products.  We  also  make  Excelsior  fences, 
tennis  fences,  tree  guards,  gates,  and  similar 
garden  necessities.  We  will  cheerfully  send 
catalog  B  on  request. 

WRIGHT  WIRE  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


TOWNSEND'S  TRIPLEX 

The  Greatest  Grass  Cutter  on  Earth 
~CuU   a    Swath    86    Inches   Wide 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  the 
TRIPLEX  MOWER  will  mow  more  lawn  in  a  day  than 
the  best  motor  mower  ever  made,  cut  it  better  and  at 
a  fraction  of  the  coet. 

Drawn  by  one  horse  and  operated  by  one  man,  it  will 
mow  more  lawn  than  any  three  ordinary  horse^awn 
mowers  with  three  horses  and  three  men. 

Send  for  catalogue  ittuetrating  aii  typ€B  of 
TOWNSEND  MOWERS 

S.  p.  TOWNSEND  &  CO, 

23  Central  Ave.  Orange,  N«  J. 
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VIBERT  AIREDALE  TERRIERS 


The  *'ONE  MAN'*  Dog 


Classiest,  bravest  dog  bred.  THE  popular  dog  of  the  times  for  home,  farm,  couniry,  auto,  children.  Splendid  e&mpam'on. 
romping  playmate,  matchless  watch  and  stock  dog.  Endorsed  as  unsurpassed,  all  round  hunter  by  Roosevelt  and  Rainev. 
Keenly  intelligent,  steadfastly  faithful,  deeply  affectionate  and  true  as  steel.  Clean  minded,  self  respecting,  dependable 
wiih  children. 

VIBERT  AIREDALESARE  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  for  brains  and  brawn,  raised  under  1000  fruit  trees,  healthy,  hardy. 
absolutely  free  pom  distemper,  of  which  we  never  had  a  case.  CLASSY,  COBBY.  UPSTANDING  STOCK,  thoroughbred, 
pedigreed,  registered,  certified. 


TTie  Kind  of  a  Dog  They  Turn  in  the  Street  to  Look  At 

WE  OFFBRi  (1)  HeidUnr,  hardy,  active,  thofoogfabnd,  rolypoly,  comical,  loving  puppia,  male,  female  or  unrelated  pain.    (2)  Grown  or  partly  grown  male  or  female  or  mirelated  pair  for 
9^S?S5J?;^  ^'  ^  •ploiaid  bitch  c/reA(v  served  by  our  magnificent  atud.    We  guarantee  jxompt  shipment,  safe  delivery  anywhere  on  earth,  sincere  dealings  and  satisfaction. 
AT  STUD.  Bramy,  Brawny,.  Noble,  Upstandma  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION  Kootaiai  Chinook  (the  only  American  bred  international  champion  Airedale  stud  in  the  world).    Fee 
$25.     Sunply  expreas  your  bitch  to  Westoo,  N.  J.,  she  wiU  be  bred  and  returned.    Descriptiee  illustraUd  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.    Also  stud  card. 

Phone  Boond  Brook  jg/f 


VIBERT  AIREDALE  FARM»  Box  5B,  Weston,  New  Jersey 


|,RnOI>E:S  DOUBUS  CUT 
.  PBUr^lNG  SHE 


S27S. DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only  pruner 
made  that  cuts  from 
both  sides  of  the  limb 
and  does  not  bruise  the 
bark.  Made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes.  All  shears  de- 
livered free  to  your  door. 
fFriu  for  circular  and   prices 


m 


^BUFFALO**  PORTABLE  FENCING  SYSTEM 


Prices  as  follows: 
•f  .to  per  MetloB 
4.76  "       " 


Bntbksyou  to  make  any  size  yard  or  runway  desired.    Can  be  moved  to  other  locadons  at  will. 

ffUlonvstn.  hlfh  H.ltpersMtioB         8  fl.  long  x  Ifl.  hlf  h       '^  ^' 

S  ft.  6  la.  lonr  x.ft  ft.  klfh  (gaUm)     1.76  *'        •«  6  ft.  long  x  1  ft.  klgk 

Above  prices  are  for  ordeis  consisting  of  six  sections  or  more  and  are  F.  O.  B.  cars  Buffalo,  N .  Y.    Best  article  on  the*       ^ 
marlcet  for  youni^  chicks,  ducks,  Ktae  and  other  small  fowl  and  animals,  also  for  enclosing  small  nrdens  in  season. 
Place  your  order  to-day.    You  will  be  well  satisfied.    Send  check,  money  order  or  New  York  Draft  and  we  will  send 
you  die  greatest  article  for  poultry  or  dog  kennel  purposes.    Booklet  67AA  describing  this  system  will  be  mailed  you  upon  request  with  six  cents  to 
corer  postage.  BUFFALO  WISE  WORKS  CO.       (fMveriy  8ch«el«r*s  Bom)       46T  Temftee,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Tbeoriftnal 
ob^mical  closet.  More 
comfortable,  healthful,  conveni. 
ent,  Takpstnoplaceof  all  outdoor 
Ixiilcts,  where  gorms  broed.  Be 
ready  for  the  loug,  cold  winter. 
Eavo  a  warm,  ganltarv,  comfort- 
able, odorless  toilet  right  in  the 
hotieeanywhereyou  watitit.  Don't 
go  out  in  the  cold.  A  boon  to 
Lnvalidg. 

ftUABAMTEEB  ODORLESS 

The  germa  are  killed  by  a 
chemical  in  wator  ia  the 
container.  Empty  once  a 
month  aa  easy  as  afuheii. 
Oloaetgnaranteed.  Thirty 
days*  trial.  Ask  for  catalog 
ana  price, 


fiow^4kiirrARTMra.co. 


lib  it.,  Dtlrttl^ , 

•btwl  Ro  -  San  Wnsluitmnd- 
ot  and  Cold  RunnJn«  VimUl 
Without  Plombio«. 


EUMl 


ir  TAUS   ONE  MINUTC  WITH 
PLUMBINE  EMERGENCY  CCMEKT 

To  f«|>alr  tN2x«t'Wat««^ptt^  Tanka, 

Slnka,  Lavatortea,  vto. 

a  Nll»  PAOCACB  TO  YOUR  HOME  aorr  ON  REOrr  0P2Sc  WSrAlffS 

STONE    TAR    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 

I  V  SOUTHSDCTH  STREET. BROOKLYN.  N.  Y._ 


Albart 

Payson 

Tarhuna'a 


Fortune 


Nat,  $1.40 
Doubladay, 
Page  St  Co. 


Have  You  a  Complaint? 

During  the  i>ast  five  years  we  received  7 
complaints  out  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
Aten  Sewage  Disposal  Systems  we  installed. 

Look  over  your  Aten  Sewage  Disposal  System  NOW; 
if  it  isn't  perfectly  odorless  and  thoroughly  effective; 
if  it  is  in  any  way  causing  you  expense  or  trouble,  or  if 
it  is  unpleasant  to  the  sight,  TELL  \JS\  If  it  is  work- 
ing smoothly  and  steadily,  and  satisfactorily  answering 
your  sewage  problems.  THEN  TELL  THE  MAN  WHO 
HASN'T  ONE  and  we'll  gladly  send  him  feooklet  11 
explaining  it  to  him. 

ATEN  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  CO. 

286  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


MORE  FRUIT  S'^ISi'lL-iS 

Scale.  Aphis.  White  Fly.  etc.  by  ipraying  with 

GOOD'S^S^SSSnSH  OIL 

SOAP  N99^ 

Kills  all  tree  pests  without  Iijury  to  trees.   Yertfllxes 
soil  and  aids  healthy  growth. 

CDCC  Our  valuable  book  on  tree  and 
_  rnjCJCt  Plant  Diseases.    Write  to-dav. 

JAMES  GOOD,  2111-lS  E.  Susquehanna  Ave.,  Phila. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GARDENING  LECTURES.  M. 
G.  Kains,  Horticultural  Consultant,  and  author  of  '*Honae  Fruit 
Grower,"  * 'Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning,"  ''Plant  Propaga- 
tion," etc.,  ofiFers  his  lecture  service  to  clubs  and  societies.  Address 
Port  Washington,  L.  I.  His  semi-weekly  30  and  8  lecture  courses 
begin  February  5  and  March  4f  respectively.  For  circulars  write 
Secretary,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


BrcKKicrfor  jo  to  too  chicks  .V".  '*  I't'ultnj  lloui^i'  J^jt  go  ftetut— c  units  Stttintf  Cwp 

THE  health  and  productiveness  of  poultry  are  largely  requirements.     They  are  well  ventilated  and  easy  to  clean, 

determined  by  the  care  the  fowls  receive,  proper  ven-  Made,  painted  and  shipped  in  compact  sections,  they  are 

tilation  and  comfortable  housing.  easy  to  erect.    Send  for  a  Hodgson  Poultry  Catalogue, 

Hodgson  poultry  houses  are  scientifically  designed  and  e.  F,    IIODGKON  CO.,  Uoom  »11,  71-78  Fedvral   »tre<rt, 

are  constructed  with  a  complete  knowledge  of   poultry  Ro9t<iii-0En»t  seth  ?*t..  Sew  York  Cliy 

HODGSON    PORTABLE    HOUSES 


SUNDIALS 

Raal  Bronaa  Colonial  Daaicna 
From  $9.50  Up 

Also  Bird  Baths.  Garden  Benches,  Fountalo 
Spnys  and  other  garden  requisitet. 
MoMti/artttred  by 

Tha  M.  D.  JONES  CO. 
Coneordt  Maaa. 

Send/cr  illustrated  Pritt-Litt 


^^      Beautify  \bur  Garden 


With 


Catalog  on  Request 

GASewAirlkRRA'GmA  Gkmpany 

3214  T^^ONUT  St..Philadelphia 


No.  35 


No.  47 


Na48 


Verona 
Bird  Houses 

Give  the  birds  a  few  la| 
[  houses  just  sudi  as  they 
find  in  the  natural  fvesc. 
jSi.JO  each;  three  (or  ^tjoo 
f  .  o.  b.  Verona.  Mauiag 
weight  three  ponods  cxh. 
List  on  request. 

W.  II.  BATLE8 
Tereaa  I 


AGE*S 

3LUE    "T.V, 


WILL      lyiENO 


.  Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'   Appliftncsy    the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wondoful  new  discovery  that 
relieviss  rupture,  will  be  sent  on 
triaL    No  obnoxious  springs  or 


v::^ 


Brooks*  Rapture  AppBance 

Hss  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and  draws 
the  broken  parts  toirether  as  you  would  a  biokcn 
limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent 
on  trial  to  prove  h.  Protected  b^  U.  &  patents. 
Catalog  and  measure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,  27SF  State  St.,  Marshal,  Mich. 


Pore-Bred  Day-Old  Cbicks 


Re-establish  your  flocks  now  from  our  five  nationally 

breeds — Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rodo. 
White  Rocks,  and  White  Wyandottes.  They  are  famous  for 
vitality  and  heavy-Uying.  Great  shortage  of  poultry  this 
year  makes  it  necessary  to  bring  supply  to  normal.  Write 
DOW  and  reserve  chicks,  sUting  breed,  number  wanted  and  de- 
livery date.    No  money  down — you  pay  before  shipment. 

Send  for  om  poultry  price4ist  attd 
booklet.     Safe  delnery  guaranteed. 

PnrSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO. 


AdotrHetre  wiU  aptudate  yow  montioiUng  The  Qardmi  Magadne  in  wriUn^—and  we  will,  loo 
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Never  before  have  business  conditions  been  so  disturbed  as  at  present.  Trained  men  were  with' 
drawn  from  every  line  to  put  the  country  on  a  war  basis,  and  the  re-ajustment  will  necessarily  be  a  long  one. 

The  seed  trade  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule;  hence  we  urge  our  customers  to  send  in  their 
orders  at  once,  before  the  Spring  rush  begins. 

It  will  be  a  vast  help  to  us  in  doing  our  part  in  feeding  the  country  to  be  able  to  execute  orders  in 
January  and  February  that  in  ordinary  times  come  to  us  in  March  and  April.  So,  whether  you  buy  from 
us  or  any  other  seed  house,  send  in  your  order  early,  ^ 

**Better  Gardens" 

MAKE  your  garden  a  "better  garden"  this  year— not 
only  by  better  methods — but  by  planting  seeds  of 
known  quality.  The  initial  cost  of  the  seeds  is  one  of  the 
smallest  items  in  your  garden  but  it  is  the  most  important 
and  you  cannot  get  the  fullest  results  unless  you  have  started 
right.  Henderson's^  seeds  are  Tested  Seeds.  Our  seventy- 
two  years  of  seed  raising,  testing,  and  selling  has  given  us 
an  unequalled  experience  that  is  back  of  every  packet  of 
seed  we  sell. 

Not  only  must  your  seeds  be  the  best  but  your  methods 
must  be  right.  Our  "Garden  Guide  and  Record,''  which  is 
sent  without  charge  to  all  customers  on  orders  of  two  dollars 
or  over,  will  be  found  of  splendid  assistance.  It  is  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  handbook  full  of  real  garden  informa- 
tion. The  most  convenient  and  practical  book  we  have 
ever  published. 

"Everything  for  the  Garden*'  is  the  title  of  our  1919  catalogue. 

It  is  really  a  book  of  184  pages,  with  8  colored  pages  and  over  1000 

halftones,  all  from  actual  photographs,  showing  actual  results  without  exaggeration. 

It  is  a  library  of  everything  worth  while,  either  in  farm,  garden,  or  home. 

A  Remarkable  Offer  of 
Henderson's  Seed  Specialties 

To  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Henderson's  Tested  Seeds  we  have  made  up  a  Hen- 
derson Collection,  consisting  of  one  packet  each  of  the  following  six  ^reat  specialties: 


Ponderosa  Toniato 

Big  Boston  Lettuce 

White  Tipped  Scarlet  Radish 


Henderson's  Invincible  Asters 
Henderson's  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies 
Spencer  Mammoth  Waved  Sweet  Peas 


To  obtain  the  largest  possible  distribution  for  our  annual  catalogue,  '^Everything  for  the  Garden/' 
we  make  the  following  unusual  offer:  Mail  us  loc  and  we  will  send  you  the  catalogue,  together  with  this 
remarkable  "Henderson  Specialty  Collection,"  and  complete  cultural  directions. 


Every  Empty  Envelope  Countg  as  Cash 

This  collection  is  enclosed  in  a  coupon  envelope  which,  when 
emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  25c  cash  payment 
on  any  order  for  seeds,  plants,  or  bulbs  amounting  to  one 
dollar,  or  over.      Make  this  year  a  '^better  garden"  year. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

3M7  Cortlandt  Straet,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


li:'f"^^«!'.fifc  :=  niffpi.  = 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  Citv 

I  enclose  •  herewith  loc  for  which  send  catdogue  and 
"Henderson's  Specialty  Collection,"  with  complete  cul- 
tural directions,^s  advertised  in  the  Garden  Magazine. 
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Far  the  hoys 
in  the  service: 


The  Victrolas 

priceless  service 

'^inhomeandcainp 


Measured  by  every  standard,  what  could  be  more  valuable,  more 
concretely  useful^  as  well  as  more  delightfully  entertaining  than  the 
Victrola? 

Second  only  to  the  actual  physical  needs  of  the  body  is  the  impera- 
tive hunger  of  mind  and  spirit  for  their  essential  "foods"— music,  litera- 
ture, inspiration,  education,  comfort  and  laughter.  The  Victrola  is  their 
tireless  servant,  bringing  to  them  at  any  place,  any  time,  the  greatest  art 
and  entertainment  or  the  whole  world. 

Victrolas  by  the  tens  of  thousands  are  in  daily  use  by  our  niilitary 
forces  on  land  and  sea.  In  more  than  25,000  public  schools  the  Victrola 
is  helping  to  build  Young  America  into  a  better  citizenship.  The 
Victrola  has  taught  French  to  our  soldiers,  wireless  to  our  sailors  and 
aviators.  In  millions  of  homes  the  Victrola  is  educating,  refining, 
uplifting  our  mighty  democracy. 

Send  the  Victrola  to  the  boys  in  camp  to  cheer  and  inspire  them  I 
Place  it  in  the  home  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  old  and  young  alike. 
Prize  it  for  its  value,  its  usefulness,  its  service,  as  well  as  for  its  unlimi- 
ted, wholesome  pleasure. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  from  $12  to  $950. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Victrola 


One  of  Americas 

great  contributions 

to  the  advancement 

of  mankind 


Important  Notice,     Mctor  Records  and  Victor  Machines 

are  scientifically  coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  proc- 

es^scs  of  manufacture,  and  their  use,  one  with-  the  other,  is 

absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect  reproduction. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  alt  dealers  on  the 
Ist  of  each  month 

"Victrola**   is   the   Registered   Trademark   of   the   Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company  designating  the  products  of  this 
Company  only. 


Victrola  VI 

Mahug^any  or  «>ak 


.Maliocaiiv  or  oak 
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